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WYCHEBLET. 

Ix  collecting  materials  for  the  following  lives,  an  eye  has  been  had  to  the  discoTerj  of  such 
•diUtional  £em^  however  small  or  even  collateral  in  their  interest,  as  might  result  from  a  diligent 
perusal  of  the  works  of  the  anthors,  and  a  reference  to  the  literature  of  their  age ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  have  been  procured,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  lovers  of  genius  and 
of  books. 

The  same  wish  to  render  the  volume  as  complete  as  lay  in  the  power  of  those  concerned  in  it» 
has  led  also  to  the  selection  of  such  passages  from  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  the  authors,  as  the 
editor,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit  of  that  kind,  felt  an  impulse  to  mark  with  his  pen.  Critical 
notices  have  been  added  to  the  biographical ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  a  general  estimate 
has  been  attempted  of  their  comparative  merits,  together  with  some  idea  of  the  moral  spirit  in 
which  they  deserve  to  be  read. 

WILLIAM  WYCHEBLEY,  the  earliest  of  these  chiefs  of  our  Prose  Drama,  was  eldest  son  of 
Daniel  Wycherley,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  some  property  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  afterwards  one 
of  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  he  was  bom  in  that  village  about  the  year  1640.  His  ancestors 
have  been  traced,  as  residents  on  the  spot,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  but  we 
believe  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  family  since  our  Author's  time.  A  correspondent  of  the 
''Gentleman's  Magazine,"  who  in  the  year  1796  took  the  drawing  of  their  house,  from  an  engraving 
of  which  our  vignette  has  been  copied,  says  it  had  been  a  handsome  structure,  but  left  in  great 
measure  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  remainder  clumsily  turned  into  a  farm-house.  The  walnut-tree  ia 
the  print  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Wycherlcy,  but  he  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 

the  report* 

The  future  dramatist  appears  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  cither  at  home  or  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  instead  of  going  to  the  university  at  the  early  period  of  life  then  customary, 
probably  owing  to  its  heterodox  condition  under  Cromwell,  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  banks  of  the  Charente  in  France,  ^ere  he  was  introduced  to  the  reigning 
circles  of  the  Bambonillets  and  Montausiers,  who  convcfl^  him  to  the  continental  orthodoxy,  or 


*  Gfmtlemnn'fi  M.iftnzinet  vols.  IxxxL,  Ixxzii. 
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creed  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  theologian  on  the  occasion,  a  natural  one  enough  to  a  susceptible 
youth,  is  said  to  have  been  the  Duchess  de  Montausicr,  better  known  to  posterity  as  Julie  d'Angcnueis 
for  whom  the  French  poets  composed  the  famous  "  Garland ; "  or  still  better,  as  the  Modcmoiselio 
Raml>ouillet  of  the  Manages  and  Voitures,  the  presiding  divinity  oi  the  pr^deuge  stylo  of  wit,  which 
was  so  pleasantly  overthrown  by  Molifere.  But  the  Duke  her  husband,  the  prototype  of  Molifere's 
"  Misanthrope,"  and  consequently  of  Wycherley's  own  "  Plain  Dealer,"  was  himself  a  convert  from 
the  Huguenots ;  for  whoso  church,  while  he  was  only  a  younger  brother,  he  had  been  educated ;  and 
as  he  had  that  strong  turn  of  nis  own  for  the  didactic,  which  afterwards  made  him  so  severe  a  tutor 
to  the  Dauphin,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  although  his  wife  had  a  singularly  staid  reputation  for  a 
leader  of  French  fashions,  and  he  himself  was  a  most  Grandisonian  and  self-satisfied  personage,  he 
would  be  no  uninterested  spectator  of  these  enlighteumcnts  of  the  boudoir. 

On  his  return  to  England,  our  Author,  at  the  Ilestoration,  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford ;  "  but  wore  not  a  gown,"  says  "Wood  ;  "  only  lived  in  the  Provost's  lodgings,  being 
entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title  of  Philosophia)  Studiobus,  in  July  1060 ; "  and  he 
departed,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  without  being  matriculated,  or  taking  a  degree ;  though 
not  without  having  been  re-converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  by  Dr.  afterwards  Bishop  Barlow,  a 
shrewd  casuist  of  those  times,  who  contrived  to  keep  his  fellowship  under  the  Puritans,  though  he 
had  bantered  their  university  proceedings  in  a  pamphlet.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  this 
re-conyersion  was  not  our  Author's  last. 

On  leaving  college,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  probably  with  little  or  no  intention 
of  studying  the  law ;  for  according  to  the  dates  furnished  by  Pope,  and  repeated  to  him  again  and 
again  by  Wycherley  himself,  he  must  have  written  his  first  play,  **  Love  in  a  Wood,"  the  year  beforo 
lis  went  to  Oxford,  when  he  was  nineteen,  and  his  second,  the  "  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,"  the 
year  after  his  arrival  ;-^proofs  of  earliness  of  production,  common  to  dramatists  of  his  class,  and  no 
less  explanatory  of  much  of  their  character  and  defects,  than  creditable  to  their  natural  genius.  At 
twenty-five  he  wrote  the  **  Plain  Dealer,"  which  shows  his  acquaintance  with  courts  of  law ;  and 
two-and-thirty  was  the  date  of  his  condnding  play,  the  "  Country  Wife ; "  by  whi<!h  time  he  had 
completed  that  intimacy  with  the  town,  which  had  weaned  him  alike  from  the  huffish  foppery  and 
Helf-complacency  of  the  "young  gentlemen"  of  his  first  piece,  and  the  equally  mistaken,  though 
sincerer,  endeavour  to  be  misanthropic  in  the  second  ;  leaving  him,  he  thought,  a  shrewd,  solid,  and 
modest  superiority  to  both,  in  the  quiet  impudence  of  the  character  of  Homer.  If  Wycherley  did 
not  speak  laxly  of  these  dates  to  Pope,  or  imply  a  completeness  in  their  composition  which  only 
resulted  from  subsequent  handling,  none  of  his  plays  appeared  either  on  the  stage  or  in  print  till 
some  years  after  they  were  written.  When  finally  collected  into  a  volume,  or  at  least  in  one  of  the 
single-volume  editions  of  the  booksellers,  their  chronological  order  was  reversed.  The  earliest  was 
put  last,  and  the  '*  Country  Wife  "  first ;  doubtless  in  consideration  of  what  was  held  to  be  most 
attractive.* 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  the  young  theological  proselyte  returning  to  England,  only  to  plunge 
into  gay  company  and  the  playhouses,  and  write  his  comedy  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood."  He  goes  in  like 
manner  to  the  uniyersity  to  be  made  a  Protestant,  and  compose  the  ''Qentleman  Dancing-Master." 


*  ••  Th«  chronology  of  Wycherley '■  plays  I  am  well  aoqaaioted  with,**  iiays  Pope,  "  for  he  told  it  mo  over  ond 
oTer.  *  Love  in  a  Wood '  he  wrote  when  he  waa  bnt  nineteen ;  '  The  Gentleman  IHmcing-Mantcr,*  at  twenty  one; 
*The  Plain  Dealer/  at  twenty-five;  and  *The  Coontry  Wife/  at  one  or  two  and  thirty.**— <Sp«ite«*«  Anecdotes, 
(Sinfer'ii  edit)  p.  lAl.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  compositions  of  Wycherley,  notwithstanding  the 
contradiction  afliorded  to  it  by  some  of  the  original  dates  of  their  jtrinUd  publication,  and  its  apparent  refutation  in 
one  of  the  scenes  of  the  **  Plain  Dealer  ;  **  that  is  to  say,  we  have  made  up  our  mind,  in  common  with  later  critics, 
that  the  author  did  actually  wriU  his  plays  in  this  order,  however  he  may  hare  chosen  to  have  them  acted  in  another. 
A  doubt  (which  turned  out  to  be  true)  of  the  public  acceptability  of  the  character  of  Manly ^  in  the  '*  Plain  Dealer." 
might  eaHily  have  kept  that  comedy  back,  till  the  later  composition,  the  **  Country  Wife,**  was  prrformed ;  and  this 
previous  performance  would  ss  eauily  account  for  tXe  allusion  to  the  "  Coimtry  Wife,"  subsequently  added  to  the 
"  Plain  Dealer,"  when  the  latter  was  brought  out.  In  the  volume,  however,  now  presented  to  the  public,  we  have 
adopted  the  printed  order,  as  the  one  the  mom  consistent  with  sppearances.  The  critical  reader  can  still,  if  he 
pleases,  go  through  the  plays  in  the  order  in  whftli  we  suppose  the  author  to  have  written  them.  He  can  also,  in  the 
questionable  matter  of  dates,  and  some  other  disputed  facts,  consult  the  passages  we  have  extracted  for  that  pufi^^^M) 
from  an  article  on  this  book  which  appeared  in  t'-.e  popular  critical  Journal,  the  Atktnaum,  Vide  page  Izxxii. 
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And  aft  he  aeeilis  to  h&ve  beoome  a  student-at-law  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  the  character  of 
Widow  BlcLckacre  in  the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  so  the  trip  to  sea  which  he  took,  on  occasion  of  one  of  our 
fights  with  the  Dutch,  appears  to  have  been  for  no  end  but  to  write  some  verses  denouncing  it6 
horrors,  und  to  make  his  hero  the  Plain  Dealer  a  sea-captain.  This  event  in  his  life  he  has  recorded 
in  the  title  of  the  verses  alluded  to.*  He  most  probably  went  as  a  volunteer,  a  circumstance  not 
vausual  with  the  gentry  of  that  period ;  and  for  a  reason  we  shall  give  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  play,  we  guess  the  fight  to  have  been  that  with  Opdam,  the  same  in  which  his  friend  Lord 
IMrset  was  present,  and  that  occasioned  the  gay  verses,  "  To  aJl  you  ladies  now  at  land."  It  is  no 
eommon  evidence  of  the  manliness  and  philosophy  of  Wycherley's  turn  of  mind  at  this  early  period 
of  life,  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  wit  of  a  candid  efiemiuacy,)  that  his  presence  on  so  triumphant  an 
occasion  gave  him  no  sort  of  prejudice  in  fsiveur  of  the  glories  of  war.  It  did  not  even  lead  him, 
with  the  pardonable  vanity  of  youth,  to  boast  of  his  own  share  in  them.  Indeed  he  makes  no 
mention  of  himself  at  all,  except  in  the  title  of  the  poem.  He  merely  seems  to  have  thought  both 
parties  engaged  in  a  truly  infernal  business. 

Prom  the  period  of  this  event  in  his  life  we  know  of  no  other  till  the  appearance  of  "  Love  in  a 
Wood,"  in  the  year  1672.  This  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  it  is 
said,  in  a  very  curious  manner.  The  story  is,  that  this  celebrated  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who  took  publicity  so  easily  that  she  would  lie  back  asleep  in  her  coach  abng  Hyde  Park  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  called  out  to  Wycherley's  coach  in  Pall-Mall  from  her  own  coach-window,  soon 
alter  his  play  had  been  acted,  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  compliment  which  he  had  paid  in  it  to  the 
wit  and  spirit  of  natural  childiten,  saluted  him  by  the  plainest  title  of  affiliation  with  which  the 
ill^timate  of  the  mercenary  ai-e  wont  to  be  greeted.  Wycherley,  agreeably  to  what  was  considered 
•*  good  fortune  **  in  those  duys,  stopped  his  carriage,  and  turn.-d,  and  came  up  with  "  the  hwiy  "  ^as 

!    Clarendon  used  to  call  her),  and  the  dialogue  is  recorded  to  have  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

I  **  Madam,**  said  Wycherley,  "  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  a  title  on  me  which  belongs  only 

■■    to  the  fortunate.     Will  your  ladythip  be  at  the  play  to-night  1 " 

j  "  Well,-  answered  the  duchess,  "  what  if  I  am  there  1 " 

I  ••  Why,  then,"  replied  Wycherley,  "  I  will  be  there  to  wait  on  your  ladyship,  though  I  disappoint 

j    a  fine  u>oman,  who  has  made  me  an  assignati^m"  [0  loving  and  delicate  age  of  Charles  the  Second !] 
"  So,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  you  are  sure  to  disappoint  a  woman  who  has  favoured  you,  for  one 

j     whohasnotl" 

"  Yes,"  returned  he,  "if  the  one  who  has  not  fevoured  me  is  the  finer  woman  of  the  two  !  But  he 

I    who  can  be  constant  to  your  ladyship  till  he  can  find  a  finer,  is  sure  to  die  your  captive." 

i  And  so,  with  this  climax  of  common-place,  and  a  conviction  on  both  sides  that  there  was  no  heart 

{  in  the  matter,  these  two  poor  people  were  bound  to  meet  at  the  play,  as  they  did,  and  to  "  make  as 
if*  they  were  full  of  love  and  tenderness. — Voltaire,  in  his  "  letters  on  the  English  Nation,"  saysy 
tluit  the  duchess  used  to  go  to  Wycherley's  chambers  in  the  Temple,  dressed  like  a  country  maid,  in 
a  straw  hat,  with  pattens  on,  and  a  box  or  basket  in  her  hand. 

Pipt^  aetording  to  Spence,  related  the  story  of  the  meeting  in  a  different,  and  probably  truer 
wmmmm;  fir  Dennis's  version  has  a  taste  of  the  literary  cookery  of  the  time.  "Wycherley,"  said 
Trjpc  "WM  ft  Tvry  handsome  man.  His  acquaintance  with  the  famous  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
mmmmmA  oddlj  «K>ugh.  One  day,  as  he  passed  that  duchess's  coach  in  the  Ring,  she  leaned  out 
of  thf  wimifumu,  aad  eriad  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  him, '  Sir,  you  're  a  rascal ;  you  re 
a  viQiiB  I '  (MmI  ptobdUj  Spence,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  dulness,  had  forgotten  the  real  appeUation.) 
Wycher^j  ftm  tktt  iafttMii  flmtertained  hopes  t  He  did  not  fail  waiting  on  her  the  next  morning ; 
and,  with  »  tmrj  iMhaflkoly  Umt,  begged  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  so  much 
disobliged  her  gneo  1*  (Upon  wfaiek,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  the  allusion  would  take  place.) 
"They  were  very  goodfttedi  from  that  time ;  yet,  after  all,"  concludes  the  poet  with  naivete,  "what 
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did  he  get  by  her  1  '*    (A  very  natural  qaestion.)    "  He  was  to  have  travelled  with  the  young  Dukd 
of  Richmond.    King  Charles  gave  him,  now  and  then,  a  hundred  pounds,  not  often." 

IVycherley,  however,  was  so  proud  of  this  intimacy,  that  an  offence  which  Cleveland's  cousin  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  took  against  him,  might  be  traced  to  the  foppery  of  his  dedication  of  the  play 
to  her,  without  enlisting  in  the  matter  a  personal  jealousy  that  might  have  had  no  sort  of  foundation : 
for,  though  the  duke  is  said  not  to  have  been  without  his  gallantries  towards  the  royal  mistress,  there 
was  in  general  little  love  lost  between  those  two  noble  personages.  Wycherley,  in  this  dedication, 
repeatedly  speaks  in  strong  and  exulting  language  of  the  "favours  "  which  her  grace  had  shown  him; 
and  though  he  explains  these  favours  to  mean  her  having  been  to  see  his  play  two  nights  running, 
yet  the  vanity  natural  to  a  young  author,  the  story  already  in  circulation  (according  to  Dennis),  and 
the  equivocal  acceptation  of  the  word,  might  combine  to  create  a  suspicion  of  its  being  intended  to 
convey  a  more  triumphant  meaning ;  and  the  fashionable  circles  might  be  offended,  whatever  was  the 
case  with  the  kdy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  mutual  friends  succeeded  in  doing  away  the  offence ;  and- 
Buckingham,  pleased  with  a  wit  and  conversation  wl^ch  no  man  knew  better  how  to  appreciate,  took 
the  startled  offender  under  his  patronage.  He  gave  him  a  commission  in  his  re^ment ;  made  him 
one  of  his  equerries,  as  master  of  the  horse ;  and  helped  to  bring  him  into  such  intimacy  Tvith  the 
king,  that  besides  the  bounties  above-mentioned,  Charles  visited  him  while  lying  ill  of  a  fever  at  his 
lodgings  in  Bow-street;  recommended  him  to  try  the  air  of  Montpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
(which  he  did) ;  and  what  will  astonish  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exchequer-accounts  of  that 
leign,  presented  him  with  five  hundred  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  But  probably 
it  was  the  fidr  hand  of  the  duchess  that  opened  the  purse-strings  on  this  occasion,  grateful  for  some 
wit  and  sincerity  of  companionship  which  she  could  not  procure  at  court ;  for  Wycherley  was  a  better 
man  than  he  seemed  in  his  writings;  and  his  heart,  albeit  through  his  vanity,  could  not  help  being 
touched  perhaps  by  such  circumstances  as  Voltaire  relates,  and  which  are  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  what  is  known  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  As  to  the  royal  third  party,  he  had  infidelities 
enough  of  his  own  to  warrant  him  in  pardoning  those  of  one  of  his  mistresses,  perhaps  even  to  induce 
him  to  desire  them,  in  order  to  save  him  from  her  reproaches.  Charles  had  such  an  esteem  for 
Wycherley  as  even  to  wish  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom  he  spoke  of 
bringing  up  like  a  prince ;  but  we  shall  see  how  this  appointment  was  prevented.  What,  in  all 
probability,  crowned  the  fovour  of  Wycherley  at  court,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired  for  sincerity  and  manly  feeling,  and  which  must  have  given  a  very  rare  character  to 
his  homage. 

Meantime,  while  these  events  had  been  growing,  our  author  had  produced  on  the  stage,  and 
published,  his  three  other  plays, — the  "  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,"  in  1673,  the  "  Country  Wife," 
in  1675,  and  the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  in  1677,*  For  want  of  a  date  for  the  event  we  are  now  about  to 
speak  of,  we  are  inclined  to  put  Wychcrley's  first  marriage  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  lust  of  the 
three;  for  the  "Plain  Dealer"  was  the  occasion  of  it;  and  the  circumstance  with  which  the  story 
commences  looks  as  if  the  play  had  been  but  newly  published.  The  once  formidable  Dennis,  the  critic, 
is  again  the  authority  for  these  amatory  matters.  It  is  curious  that  his  importance  should  now  be 
confined  to  the  exercise  of  offices  so  gentle.  Dennis  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  Wycherley 
had  received  the  intimation  we  have  mentioned  from  Charles  the  Second,  relative  to  the  tutoxauip  vf 
his  son,  he  went  down  to  Tunbridge,  most  likely  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  hiF>oelf  with  the 
ordinary  attractions  of  the  place ;  when  promenading  one  day  at  the  Wells  with^  his  friend 
Mr.  Fairbeard,  of  Gray*s  Inn,  it  happened,  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  bookseller's  shop,  that  the 
Countess  of  Droghcda,  a  widow,  young,  handsome,  and  rich,  came  into  it  Uso,  and  inquired  of  the 
bookseller  for  the  "  Plain  Dealer."  The  rest  of  the  story  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  its  latest  and 
bcs*  repeater,  Mr.  Bell,  who,  if  we  venture  to  think  him  inclined  now  and  then  to  be  over-thankful 
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for  a  piece  of  address  in  others,  in  consequence  of  his  own  hearty  appreciation  of  whatsoever  is  graceful 
towards  the  sex,  has  done  no  more  than  justice  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  happy  promptitnde  of 
this  gentleman  with  the  auspicious  name,  Mr.  Fairbeard. 

*'  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Fairbeard,  "  since  you  are  for  the  '  Plain  Dealer/  there  he  is  for  you/'  pushing 
Mr.  Wycherley  towards  her  at  the  same  time.  "  Yes/'  observed  Wycherley,  with  his  usual  promptitude 
md  gallantry,  '^  this  kdy  can  bear  plain-dealing,  for  she  appears  to  be  so  accomplished,  that  what  would 
be  compliment  addressed  to  others,  would  be  plain-dealing  addressed  to  her."  The  countess  replied 
to  this  sally,  with  "  No  truly.  Sir,  I  am  not  without  my  faults  any  more  than  the  rest  of  my  sex;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  my  £iults,  I  love  plain-dealing,  and  am  never  more  fond  of  it  than  when  it 
tells  me  of  my  faults."  "Then,  ^ladam/'  interposed  Mr.  Fairbeard,  who  appears  to  have  played  his 
part  in  the  scene  with  excellent  taste  and  good-humour,  "you  and  the  Plain  Dealer  seem  designed 
by  heaven  for  each  other." 

The  result  of  this  dramatic  exordium  was  the  usual  termination  of  comedy, — ^matrimony ;  and  (as 
Dennis  might  have  said)  something  not  so  pleasant  afterwards,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Wycherley 
waited  on  the  huly,  first  in  Tunbridge,  and  afterwards  at  her  house  in  HaUon^arden,  and  obtaining 
her  afifections,  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  his  father  to  marry  her  in  secret,  for  fear  of  diverting 
the  intentions  in  his  favour  at  court ;  a  piece  of  craft,  which  according  to  the  wonted  fashion  of  that 
kind  of  wisdom,  ended  in  producing  the  very  evil  which  it  thought  to  prevent.  The  discovery  made 
the  king  regard  the  marriage  as  an  act  of  contumacy,  aggravated  by  disingenuousness, — a  conclusion 
of  the  vciy  worst  sort  for  poor  "manly  Wycherley;"  and  though  it  is  understood  that  the  royal 
indignation  might  have  been  appeased  in  time,  the  Countess  completed  tho  apparent  contempt  of 
court,  by  a  jealousy  which  kept  tho  handsome  dramatist  away  from  it ;  not  at  all  approving  a  place, 
of  the  temptations  of  which  she  was  not  ignorant,  and  wliich  was  still  presided  over  by  the  £ur 
and  voluptuous  dedicatee  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood." 

Our  author's  consort,  in  fact,  had  been  a  "  maid  of  honour"  herself  in  the  very  honourable  and 
perilous  domain  of  WhitehalL  She  was  one  of  the  "Mademoiselles  Bobartes,"  mentioned  in  Grammont, 
daughters  of  Lord  Robartes,  afterwards  Earl  of  Badnor.  She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Drogheda 
during  her  father^s  Lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  becoming  a  widow, 
now  occupied  a  house  in  the  ever-dramatic  but  then  also  finshionable  quarter  of  Bow-street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  was  the  glory,  plague,  and  torment  of  her  beloved  husband  the  Plain  Dealer.  She 
might  still  possibly  "  like  to  have  her  faults  told  her,"  rather  thxui  not  be  spoken  of  at  all,  especially 
if  they  came  mended  by  fond  lips  into  virtues ;  but  there  were  faults  of  Mr.  Wychcrley's  own,  in  his 
past  life,  perhaps  in  his  present,  which  she  could  not  construe  into  virtues  by  any  process  of 
imagination ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  whenever  he  went  to  meet  his  old  companions  at  their 
£ivourite  tavern  in  Bow-street,  which  unfortunately  for  him  was  right  opposite  the  house,  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  with  the  windows  of  the  room  open,  in  order  that  the  &ir  Letitia-Isabella  might  be 
assured  there  was  no  female  in  the  company  I 

The  disasters  arising  from  this  unfortunate  marriage  did  not  terminate  even  with  the  poor 
woman's  death,  which  took  place  before  long.  She  seems  really  to  have  loved  her  husband,  as 
Trell  ajs  such  a  temper  could ;  and  accordingly  left  him  the  whole  of  her  fortune ;  but  the  title 
under  which  he  claimed  th«  property  was  disputed,  and  the  law-expenses  resulting  threw  him  into 
Loch  a  series  of  difficulties,  that  his  father  was  unable  to  extricate  him,  and  the  luckless  dramatist 
'.ay  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  seven  years !  The  Badnor  family  by  this  time  were  probably  not  rich. 
The  Earl,  her  brother,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  the  miser,  who  would  not 
give  the  new  countess  a  dowry.  The  sister's  fortune  may  have  become  of  proportionate  consequence; 
and,  at  all  events,  Wycherley  lost  it.  In  his  "  Posthumous  Works"  is  a  poem  addressed  to  Cutler, 
banteringly  exhorting  him  to  stick  to  his  avarice  as  the  summum  honum  ;  whether  in  spite  to  his 
wife's  relations,  or  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  shaming  away  the  cause  of  dispute,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  guess. 

It  would  seem  unaccountable  that  so  long  a  captivity  should  withhold  from  tho  society  which  he 
had  delighted,  an  author  who  was  acknowledged  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  who  was  gifted  by  his 
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'contemporaries  wlch  a  title  to  special  reputation  as  a  man.  But  ilMuck,  the  character  of  not  being 
worldly  wise,  perhaps  real  improvidence,  at  all  events  the  difficulty  of  bringing  his  troubles  to  a 
close  by  one  large  sum,  may  naturally  have  perplexed  such  friends  aa  an  author  is  likely  to  have. 
And  even  his  titled  ones  may  have  not  been  among  his  richest,  considering  the  wants  of  thoir 
luxury.  lie  told,  however,  his  first  biographer,  Pack,  that  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  (Sheffield,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Buckinghamshire)  once  lent  him  five  hundred  pounds.  Why  the  king  did  not  assist 
him,  perhaps  indeed  why  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from  him  in  the  first  instance,  may  have 
been  accounted  for,  not  by  his  marriage,  but  by  the  strong  partisanship  of  his  attachment  to 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  side,  in  the  disputes  with  him  at  court,  even  when  accused 
of  treason  and  thrown  in1x>  the  Tower,  he  took  with  a  fondness  of  zeal  that  does  credit  to  both 
their  memories.  We  learn  this  characteristic  and  engaging  circumstance  from  a  poem  in  his  folio 
volume,  addressed  to  the  Duke  on  the  occasion,  and  beginning  with  this  uncompromising  verse  : — 

**  Your  late  disgrace  was  but  the  court's  disgrace/' 

"  ]Manly  Wycherley  **  is  conspicuous  here,  and  no  less  so  the  reason  why  he  was  not  likely  to  eiyoy  a 
life-long  continuation  of  the  king's  favour. 

Pack  says,  that  while  the  author  was  in  the  extremest  of  these  troubles,  the  bookseller,  who  had 
profited  largely  by  the  sale  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  refused  to  lend  him  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  a 
churlishness  which,  taking  for  granted  honesty  on  one  side,  and  pecuniary  ability  on  the  other,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  shown  to  such  a  man  now-a-days.  But  whether  these  stories  were  true  or 
false,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Wycherley  would  have  ended  his  days  in  prison,  had  not  Charles's 
successor,  James,  happening  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer/*  and  being  struck 
with  the  supposed  virtues  of  its  hero's  character,  which  touched  him  on  the  side  of  his  own  claims 
to  sincerity,  issued  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author's  debts  in  full,  and  settled  a  pension  on 
him  besides  of  two  hundred  a  year,  so  long  as  he  should  reside  in  England.  But  in  matters  of 
pecuniary  trouble,  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  as  the  proverb  says,  come  what  sunshine  there  may 
betwixt  Even  under  this  unlooked-for  fplicity,  Wychcrley's  ill-luck  haunted  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
bashfulness,  which,  while  it  deteriorates  from  our  sense  of  his  "  wit,"  gives  him  an  unexpected 
addition  of  good-will  in  our  hearts,  at  the  thought  of  such  childish  unworldlincss  in  the  "  man  of 
the  world."  He  was  too  modest  to  state  the  whole  amount  of  his  debts,  even  to  his  friend  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who  was  commissioned  to  learn  it ;  perhaps  the  more  modest,  because  of  his  friendship  ; 
iind  the  consequence  was,  an  unliquidated  balance  of  liabilities,  which  still  weighed  on  his  mind. 
Even  when  the  death  of  his  father,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estate, — 
even  then,  being  only  a  tenant  for  life,  and  unable  to  raise  money  upon  it  to  a  sufficient  amount, 
he  obtained  but  slight  relief  1  and  thus  the  irretrievable  difficulty  might  now  be  supposed  to  have 
reached  its  climax  ;  but  a  sense  of  dramatic  surprise  mingles  with  one's  pity,  at  discovering,  that 
the  last  desperate  measure  to  which  he  was  about  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  himself, 
(lid  but  bind  him  in  new  chains  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  and  leave  him  free  from  the 
others,  only  to  see  it  hasten  its  termination. 

Wycherley  had  a  disagreeable  nephew  (very  disagreeable  and  unwort^^,  one  should  suppose,  to 
be  able  to  disconcert  the  last  days  of  a  man  rendered  philosophic  both  by  good-nature  and 
misfortune.)  This  nephew  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  succeeding  him.  We  do  not  very  well 
understand  the  case,  as  it  is  variously  related  in  the  biographies  ;  perhaps  for  want  of  the  due  legal 
knowledge ;  but  it  appears,  that  by  a  certain  combination  of  law  and  matrimony,  he  thought  at 
once  to  disappoint  this  nephew,  free  himself  from  his  other  annoyances,  and  confer,  as  he  fancied, 
a  benefit  on  a  deserving  object.  He,  therefore,  almost  in  articulo  mortis,  married  a  young  woman 
Y.bom  he  supposed  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  settled  a  jointure  upon  her  out  of  it,  and  applied 
ft  part  of  the  proceeds  to  his  own  uses.  In  vain !  He  dies  eleven  days  afterwards,  in  the  December 
<if  .-the  y«ar  171 5,  aged  76 ;  and  if  his  spirit  were  to  be  supposed  cognizant  of  what  was  going  forward 
over  bis  coffin,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  biographers,  that  he  would  have  found  his  widow  on 
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impodior,  md  already  in  the  po^^sedaiou  of  another  man.  It  is  said,  that  by  a  tiiily  dramatic  close 
of  his  existence,  he  summoned  his  new  wife  to  him  the  evening  before  he  expired,  and  having 
obtained  her  consent  to  a  request  he  was  about  to  make,  explained  it  in  the  following  words: — 
"  My  dear,  it  is  only  thi^ — ^that  you  will  never  marry  an  old ,  man  again."  Here  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  wit  and  humour  strong  in  death ;  though  Pope,  adding  jest  to  jest,  thinks  it  hard  hn 
I  should  have  debarred  her  from  doubling  hek*  jointure  **  on  the  same  easy  terms."  It  does  not 
j  appear  that  she  would  have  baulked  herself  of  twenty  such.  She  went  by  the  name  of  Jack^n ; 
j  and  the  alleged  fellow-swindler,  who  subsequently  married  her,  called  himself  Captain  Shrim|iton. 
:  Bethia  ShrinffsUm  was  the  name  of  Wycherle/s  mother.  It  was  through  the  Captain  and  Theobald, 
,  that  the  volume  of  "  Posthumous  Works,"  which  Pope  had  had  so  uneasy  a  hand  in  re-touching, 
!    came  before  the  public. 

Wycherley's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  church  in  Covent  Garden.  Pope  affirmed 
to  Spenoe  that  he  died  a  "  Romanist ; "  and  that  he  had  owned  that  religion  in  his  hearing.  When 
people  have  not  the  very  best  ideas  of  this  world,  nor,  consequently  perhaps,  of  the  next,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  fear  on  seme  occasions,  and  doubt  on  all,  should  make  them  willing  to  abide  by 
the  church  that  claims  to  iUelf  exclusively  the  power  of  solving  all  doubt,  and  delivering  from  all 
fear. — So  Madame  de  Montausier  triumphed  at  last. 

The  chain  of  these  melancholy  events,  so  closely  linked  with  one  another,  has  hindered  us  from 
speaking  till  now  of  the  curious  intercourse  that  took  place,  in  his  latter  days,  between  Wycherley, 
the  oldest  wit  of  the  departing  age,  and  Pope,  the  youngest  of  the  new.  Wycherley,  in  the  year 
1704,  which  was  the  sixty^ourth  year  of- his  age,  not  being  the  everlasting  young-old  boy- thai 
Qukucer  was,  nor  of  the  right  fiuth  in  things  poetical,  published  a  bad  volume  of  poems,  full  of 
harsh  verses  and  insipid  gallantries ;  and  Pope  giving  the  world  his  Pastorals  about  the  same  time, 
and  being  then  sixteen  to  Wycherley's  sixty-five,  the  two  books  appear  to  have  brought  the  old  wit 
and  the  new  together.  Pope,  with  the  reverence  natural  to  a  young  writer,  diligently  cultivated  his 
new  acquaintance,  haunting  his  lodgings  in  town,  (following  him  about,  as  he  describes  it,  like  a 
I  dog)  and  trying  to  entice  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  Windsor  Forest.  (Lady  W.  Montague  says 
I  be  did  it  for  a  legacy ;  but  the  charge  is  manifestly  nothing  but  a  bit  of  the  spite  and  malice,  to 
which  her  ladyship's  fine  brain  too  frequently  condescended).  Wycherley,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
promising  to  go  to  the  Forest,  and  always  complaining  of  his  irresistible  itch  of  writing,  wishes  to 
get  up  a  fresh  volume  of  poems,  and  compliments  his  new  friend,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  with 
tsking  him  to  correct  his  verses.  A  dangerous  compliment !  Pope  entered  upon  his  task  with 
more  sincerity  than  comfort,  asking,  among  other  cavalier  inquiries,  whether  he  was  to  turn  the 
"worst  pieces  "  into  "  very  good ; "  and  implying,  in  that  case,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  "re- write  " 
them  !  The  old  man,  unable  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  darling  verses  trimmed 
up,  yet  wincing  under  the  approach  of  so  slashing  an  instrument,  compliments  the  "  great  mind ' 
'  of  his  critic  at  the  expense  of  his  "  little,  tender,  and  crazy  body.'*  In  short,  spleen  and  impatience 
•break  out  on  both  sides  in  the  course  of  an  anxious  correspondence,  till  Pope,  with  hardly  sufficient 
delicacy  of  forbearance,  testily  throws  up  his  office ;  and  though  strong  expressions  of  esteem 
afterwards  passed  between  them  through  the  medium  of  common  friends,  the  intercourse  was 
never  renewed.  Of  the  two,  Wycherley  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  less  in  the  wrong ;  but  then 
his  experience  left  him  the  smaller  excuse  for  not  foreseeing  the  result. 

From  the  letters  that  passed  between  Pope  and  Wycherley,  and  the  recollections  of  him  by  the 
former  in  Spencc,  we  learn  something  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  dramatist.  Pope  put 
him  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  the  "  nobleman-look."  He  did  not  care  for  the  country ;  was  fond 
of  serious  and  philosophic  authors  (Montaigne,  Rochefoucault,  Seneca,  and  Gracian),  in  one  of  whom 
he  used  to  "  read  himself  asleep  o'  nights ; "  and  was  vain  of  his  handsomeness,  the  departure  of  which 
in  Old  age  he  could  so  little  endure,  that  he  would  sigh  over  the  portrait  of  him  at  twenty-eight  by 
Sir  Peter  licly,  and  to  the  engraving  made  of  it  in  1703,  (from  which  the  one  in  the  present 
volume  is  taken)  ordered  the  motto  to  be  put,  "  Quantum  mutcUua  ab  illo,"  (how  changed  from 
him  !)  "  which  he  used  to  repeat,"  says  Pope,  "  with  a  melancholy  emphasis."     Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
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said  he  vould  make  a  very  fine  head  without  his  wig ;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  portrait  when  done, 
and  Sir  Godfrey  wis  obliged  to  add  the  wig.  AUis  for  a  Charles-the-Sccond  old  age !  Shakspcar© 
speaks  of  a  man  who  was  "  incapable  of  his  own  distress.**  Here  was  a  man  who  was  unequal  to 
his  own  vcnerableness.  He  retained  howoTcr  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  "  peevishness  ** 
natural  to  such  a  decline  (unless  Pope's  own  peevishness  found  it  in  his  associate)  the  character  he 
had  always  possessed  of  good-heartedncss  and  sincerity.  His  contemporaries  have  recorded  him  as 
being  of  an  intercourse  as  modest  and  gentle  as  his  public  satire  was  bold ;  and  they  all  agreed  in 
giving  him,  as  an  epithet  of  distinction,  the  name  of  his  hero  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  '*  Manly/' — a 
cognomen,  to  which  perhaps  his  personal  appearance  helped  to  contribute, — ^for  Rochester,  in  his 
"  Session  of  the  Poets,"  designated  him  as  "  brawny  Wycherley,"  though  the  word  was  omitted  in 
subsequent  editions.  Dryden,  with  his  usual  good-nature  towards  young  authors,  once  invited  him  to 
join  him  in  writing  a  comedy ;  but  he  modestly  declined  the  offer  in  a  poem  of  grateful  panegyric* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  luckier  in  the  failure  of  this  proposal,  Dryden  or  Wycherley ; 
for  the  poetical  part  of  Dryden's  spirit,  especially  if  he  had  written  in  verse,  would  have  borne  down 
the  unbelieving  prose  of  a  man  who  had  no  such  poetry  in  him  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater,  or  at  all  events  purer,  dramatic  power  of  Wycherley  would  not  have  known  what  to  be  at 
with  the  unseasonable  and  arbitrary  superfluities  of  Dryden. 

Wycherley  has  justly  been  considered  as  the  earliest  of  our  comic  prose  dramatists,  who  forsook 
the  fleeting  shapes  of  custom  and  manners  that  were  brought  to  their  gayest  head  in  Ethcregc,  for 
the  more  lasting  wit  and  humour  natural  to  the  prevailing  qualities  of  mankind.  Etherege  was  the 
"  dandy  "  of  the  prose  drama,  and  Wycherley  the  first  man.  Shadwell  had  glimpses  "  in  his  drink ;  *' 
but  he  was  only  a  gross  and  hasty  sketchcr.  Schlegel  has  missed  a  general  airiness  in  all  our  playn 
of  this  class,  through  the  whole  range  of  English  comedy ;  and  Wycherley  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  the  defect.  He  is  somewhat  heavy  as  well  as  "  brawny  **  in  his  step ;  and  when  he  moves  faster, 
it  is  seldom  from  gaiety.  He  has  "  wit  at  will "  also ;  but  then  the  will  to  be  witty  is  frequently  too 
obvious.  It  has  too  artificial  an  air  of  thought  and  antithesis.  His  best  scenes  are  those  of  cross- 
purposes,  mutual  exposure,  or  the  contrast  of  natural  with  acquired  cunning ;  those,  in  short,  in 
which  reflection  and  design  have  much  more  to  do  than  animal  spirits.  His  style  is  pure  and 
unaffected ;  and  clearness  and  force  are  his  characteristics,  in  preference  to  what  is  either  engaging 
or  kughable.    We  can  ehsily  believe  him  to  have  been  a  "  slow  **  writer ;  not  from  dulness,  but  from 

care  and  consideration. 

<*  Of  all  our  modem  wits,  none  seem  to  me 

Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy, 

But  hasty  ShodwcU  and  slow  Wycherley." 

The  truth  of  the  application  of  this  epithet  has  been  controverted,  especially  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  knew  him,  and  who  implies  that  he  contradicts  it  from  personal  knowledge.t  But  unless  the 
loss  of  memory,  which  he  suffered  in  advanced  life,  had  altered  his  habits  of  composition,  the 
question  might  appear  to  be  settled  by  the  interlined  state  in  which  Theobald  says  his  manuscripts 
were  left,  and  which  was  so  excessive,  that  a  stranger  could  hardly  read  them.  The  failure  of  his 
faculties,  it  is  true,  in  this  respect  was  so  great,  that  Pope  says  he  would  copy  other  authors  on 
paper  and  repeat  himself,  and  forget  that  he  had  done  either  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rochester's  triplet  has  some  more  lines  to  it,  not  so  often  quoted  : — 

'*  Shadwell*s  unfinished  works  do  yot  impart 
Great  proofs  of  naturc*s  force,  though  none  of  art ; 
But  Wycherley  earns  hard  whato'er  he  gains, 
Ho  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  spares  no  pains.'* 

Perhaps  Rochester  spoke  of  his  younger  efforts,  and  Lansdownc  knew  him  at  a  time  of  life  when 


*  *«  An  EpUtle  to  Mr.  Dryden,  occasioned  hy  his  desiring  to  Join  with  him  in  writing  a  Comcdv.^  rojthumcvs 
Work*,  p.  18. 

t  See  the  pasiago  in  Anderson's  Britith  J^odtt  vol.  vii.  p.  722. 
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practice  had  made  him  quicker.  And  yet,  as  Wychcrlcy  was  not  a  writer  of  impulse,  there  is  some- 
thing of  thai,  kind  of  simple  hardness  in  his  style  which  looks  like  a  slow  growth.  Congrcvc's 
t^lomerations  of  wit  have  the  same  appearance  of  elaboration,  though  from  another  cause. 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  have  more  spirits,  and  a  readier  air  accordingly.  But  we  shall  touch  upon 
these  comparisons,  when  we  have  done  speaking  of  all  separately. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  each  play  of  Wycherley's,  in  the  order  of  its  composition. — The  idea  of 
**  Lore  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,"  (for  the  Park  was  the  wood,)  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  "  Mulberry  Garden  "  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley, — ^a  title  suggested  by  a  house  of  entertainment  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  grounds  of  which,  like  the  Spring-garden  at  the 
opposite  comer,  were  resorted  to  by  the  gallants  and  masked  ladies  of  the  time,  when  they  issued 
forth  of  a  sammer*s  evening  like  so  many  gnats,  to  buzz,  sting,  and  make  love.  It  turns  upon  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  other  cross-purposes,  between  some  of  these  "  minions  of  the  moon,**  and 
ii  worth  little  in  style  or  plot ;  yet  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  undervalued.  It  is  not 
unam using.  It  gives  early  evidence  of  that  dislike  of  backbiting  and  false  friendship,  which 
honourably  distinguished  Wycherlcy  through  life ;  and  there  are  the  germs  of  two  characters  in  it, 
which  have  been  since  developed  by  Hoadlcy  and  Sheridan, — that  of  Falkland  in  the  "  Bivals  "  (the 
YaUnline  of  this  play)  and  Ranger  in  the  **  Suspicious  Husband ; "  whose  name,  with  a  candour  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  Hoadley's  superior  nature,  was  retained  by  him  from  the  Ranger  of  Wycherley. 
Compare,  in  particular,  the  immense  yet  pleasant  impudence,  and  reconciling  animal  spirits,  of  the 
entrance  of  Hoadle/a  Ranger  into  the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Strickland,  with  its  manifest  prototype  in 
the  second  act  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood."  The  concluding  stanza  of  the  song  in  the  first  act  contains 
the  passage  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland. 

Either  Wycherley's  memory  must  have  failed  him  as  to  the  early  period  of  some  of  hi^  com- 
positions, or  vanity  helped  to  mislead  it, — for  he  had  manifestly  gone  to  the  same  sources  as  Moli^re 
for  the  improvement  of  his  plots,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Gentleman  Dancing-Master."  There  is  a 
similar  amusing  intrigue  in  it  to  that  of  the  "  Ecole  des  Femmes,"  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  an  nnconsciona  wittol,  who  hugs  himself  upon  the  fool  he  is  making  of  the  favoured  lover ;  and 
the  author,  besides  looking  back  to  old  English  comedy  for  a  Frenchified  Englishman,  has  brought 
a  formalised  one  from  Spain,  the  favourite  store-house^of  the  comedy  of  the  preceding  age.  The  hero 
of  the  piece,  who  is  made  to  personate  a  dancing-master,  and  to  be  always  in  motion  whether  he 
will  or  no,  is  very  amusing ;  so  is  the  suspicious  old  aunt,  who  sees  through  his  incompetency : 
but,  above  all,  there  is  an  exquisite  truth  to  nature  in  the  egotistical  effrontery  of  the  father,  who, 
after  treating  the  aunt's  suspicions  with  contempt,  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  making  the  very  y 
discovery,  which  she  has  all  along  been  trying  to  beat  into  his  head.  yA 

The  "  Plain  Dealer," — with  the  exquisite  addition  of  the  litigious  Widow  BlacJcacre,  a  kind  of 
bom  female  barrister,  an  original  which  he  had  doubtless  met  with  in  the  courts  of  law, — is  an  English 
version,  in  its  principal  characteristics,  of  the  "  l^Iisanthrope  "  of  Moli^re,  greatly  improved,  inasmuch 
as  the  hero  is  less  poetically  tragic,  but  equally  contrary'  to  nature  and  to  the  true  spirit  of  comedy, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  tragical  at  all ;  and  in  one  respect  it  is  shockingly  below  the  original ;  for  it  is 
deformed  so  as  no  other  age  but  such  a  one  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  could  suppose  manhood 
to  be  deformed,  and  yet  remain  consistent  with  itself,  by  the  sort  of  revenge  which  he  permits 
himself  to  take  on  his  mistress, — that  of  a  possession  of  her  person  under  the  supposition  of  his 
being  another  man,  and  while  he  feels  nothing  for  her  disposition  but  hatred  and  contempt.  Yet 
in  this  gusto  of  desecrated  animal  passion,  fit  only  for  some  ferocious  sensualist  who  believed  himself 
as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought  everybody  else,  the  wits  of  those  days  saw  nothing  to  deteriorate 
from  a  character  emphatically  christened  and  thought  "  Manly," — a  name  which  it  imparted,  as  an 
epithet  of  honour,  to  the  Author  himself.  As  to  the  rest,  the  wit  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  much- 
injured  Captain  of  the  British  navy  is  as  forced,  and  not  seldom  as  common-place,  as  the  violent 
and  solemn  coxcombry  of  his  hatred  of  all  other  vices  but  his  own  is  ridiculous.  Indeed  all  misan- 
thropes,  whatever  be  their  pretensions  in  other  respects,  nay,  in  very  proportion  to  their  cbiiua  upon 
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being  thought  exceptions  to  tho  generality  of  mankind,  arc,  and  must  be,  so  far,  uothing  liuf 
Btnpid  and  immodest  coxcombs,  for  daring  to  set  up  their  supposed  knowledge  of  theiaselves  above 
the  whole  virtues  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures.  In  what  has  been  charged,  however,  af 
unnatural  in  the  characters  of  the  two  heroes  of  Wycherley  and  Molifere,  with  regard  to  their 
believing  in  the  goodness  of  one  select  friend  and  one  mistress,  this,  we  confess,  appears  to  as 
provokinglj  true  to  nature ;  for  the  same  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  that  trumps  up  a  man's  own 
virtues  to  himself,  has  only  to  include  the  first  convenient  man  or  woman  it  meets  with  in  the  same 
spotless  category,  and  for  not  a  jot  better  reason.  The  feelings  of  the  public  saw  better  than  the 
court-wits,  and  instinctively  revolted  against  this  play  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  scenes  of  the 
scandal-mongering  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  prototypes  of  those  in  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 
It  is  said,  that  the  good-natured  Duke  of  Dorset^  who  tried  hard  to  take  his  own  bilious  tempera- 
ment for  a  kind  of  misanthropy,  but  was  too  modest  and  good-hearted  to  succeed,  was  the  first  to 
reconcile  the  town  to  an  approval  of  it.  If  so,  perhaps  the  Duke's  having  been  in  the  great  sea- 
fight  against  Opdam,  may  serve  both  to  account  for  the  profession  assigned  to  the  Author's  hero, 
and  to  corroborate  ^  guess  as  to  the  particular  battle  that  Wycherley  himself  was  in. 

In  the  ''  Country  Wife  "  there  are  no  such  scenes  and  dialogue  of  continued  excellence  as  those 
of  Olivia  and  her  visitors  in  the  second  act  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer ;"  but  the  principal  female 
character  hits  a  point  of  more  lasting  nature,  and  is  an  exquisite  meeting  of  the  extremes  of 
simplicity  and  cunning;  so  that  with  some  alterations,  especially  of  the  impudent  project  of 
Homer,  which  would  have  been  an  afiront  in  any  other  age  to  a  decent  audience,  this  comedy  out- 
lasted  the  performances  of  the  graver  one,  and  will  always  be  revived  whenever  such  an  actress 
appears  as  Mrs.  Jordan.  Those  who  remember  how  that  delightful  woman  seemed  made  for  every 
trusting  enjoy ment,-^how  she  could  unite  boisterous  animal  spirits  with  a  brimful  sensibility, — 
how  she  would  come  dancing  on  the  stage  at  forty,  a  girl  still  in  spite  of  her  fat, — what  a  breath 
and  music  there  was  in  her  voice,  and  how  the  people  loved  it  the  moment  they  heard  it, — how  she 
would  wear  a  huge  buxom  pin-afore,  divide  sobs  of  sorrow  with  the  comforts  of  a  great  slice  of 
bread-and-butter,  anticipate  a  world  of  delight  with  rubbed  hands  and  huddling  shoulders, — and 
with  what  a  cramming  of  all  the  powers  of  coaxing  into  one  little  syllable  she  would  utter  the  word 
"  bud!*  while  taking  her  guardian's  cheeks  in  her  hands,  as  though  it  sprang  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  heart,  and  formed  her  lips  into  the  very  thing  it  spoke  of^will  sigh  to  think,  that 
circumstances  rarely  produce  creatures  made  of  such  cordial  human  clay ;  or  that  anything  could 
have  made  a  life  close  in  sorrow,  which  had  given  to  others  nothing  but  happiness. 

We  have  found  nothing  in  the  Letters  of  Wycherlcy,  either  to  Pope  or  Dennis,  worth  extracting 
In  this  place ;  but  from  an  extraordinary  heap  of  bad  and  good  in  the  three  hundred  and  eight 
"  Maxims  and  Reflections  "  written  by  him  in  his  old  age,  we  have  selected  some  not  unworthy  of 

**  The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  Manly  Wycherlcy." 

(So  wrote  Dryden  of  him  in  one  of  his  own  strong  lines.) 

As  wit  is  too  hard  for  power  in  council,  so  power  js  too  hard  for  wit  in  action. 

Our  hopes,  though  they  never  happen,  yet  are  some  kind  of  happincM ;  as  trees,  whilst  they  are  still 
growing,  please  in  the  prospect,  though  they  bear  no  fniit 

Believe  your  friend  honest  to  make  him  so^  if  he  be  not  so :  since,  if  you  distntst  liim,  you  make  his 
falsehood  a  piece  of  justice. 

We  increase  our  losses  ourselves,  and  club  with  Fortune  to  undo  us,  when  with  them  we  lose  oni 
patience  too ;  as  infant*,  that  being  rubbed  of  some  of  their  baubles,  throw  au-ay  the  rest  in  childish  anger. 

Every  little  club  thinks  wit  confined  to  it ;  as  every  small  sect  of  godly  professors  think  to  monopolise 
salvation. 

We  reprove  our  friends*  faults  more  out  of  pride,  than  love  or  charity  ;  not  so  nmrh  to  correct  tlicm,  ar 
to  make  them  believe  we  are  ourselves  without  them. 

Lies,  artifice,  and  tricks,  are  as  sure  a  mark  of  a  low  and  poor  spirit,  as  the  pa!«iiig  of  false  money  ;s  of  fc 
por^i,  low  purse. 
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Ai  19  a  vt;i>*  cuuiujuu  Iccatig  iu  u»  uuvci*  to  be  aatisfied  with  our  luriiiac,  auU  ucvifr  di«aiibficd  uilb  our 
■ease  a&d  conduct. 

Chtritj  sod  good-nature  give  a  sanctioB  to  tbe  Qioet  common  actions ;  and  pride  and  ill-natare  make  our 
beet  virtnee  despicable* 

l%e  sUewx  of  a  wUe  man  it  more  wrong  to  manhind  than  the  sJanderer'e  apeeeh. 

Tbis  last  is  a  noble  observation,  and  look*  profoundly  into  the  wants  of  society.  Prom  tho  rent 
we  may  gather  the  amiableness  as  well  as  sincerity  of  the  Author's  character ;  who  waa  so  beloved 
in  his  time,  as  to  afford  a  caution  to  sour,  and  therefore  crude,  moralists,  how  ^iiey  pnt  the  worst 
eoDsfanieftion  upon  what  is  not  always  best  in  his  vrritings. 


CONGBEVE. 

IflLLIAH  CONQBEYE  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Congreve  and 
Slretton,  who  was  one  of  the  thirteen  Staffordshire  gentleman  upon  whom  Charles  the  Second 
intended  to  confer  the  order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  had  the  institution  taken  place.  The  late  Sir 
William  Congreve;  Bart.,  the  inventor' of  the  rocket  system,  was  the  descendant  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  fiunily ;  but,  the  direct  line  ^tiU  survives  at  Aldermans  town  in  B^^rkshlre,  on  a  property 
which  came  to  it  i>y.marriage.  The  Stretton  estate,  on  which  the  family  had  resided  since  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Second,  was  sold  by'  our  author's  great-grajid-nephew,  William,  who  married  a 
Waller;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Edward  Monqkton,  Esq.  An  oak  is  still  shown  there,  on  a 
lawn,  under  which  part  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor*'  is  said  to  have  been  written.  But  wherever  such 
opportonities  oc'dur,  some  spot  or  other  is  pretty  sure  to  be  identified  with  .the  haunts  of  genius, — ! 

with  the  flights  and  wi^blings  of  the  human  bird.    Scrtptorum  chorus  omnia  aviat  nemu9» 

»  » 

The  choir  of  penmen  all  delight  in  trcee. 

Oar  anthor^a  mother  (a  relationship  always  pleasing  to  ascertain)  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  grapd-daughter  of  Sir.  Anthony,  the  celebrated  judge,  who  wiote  the  work 
praised  by  Blackstone,  De  J^atwr^  Brevium,  She  had  a  maternal  uncle,  who  possessed  a  house  at 
Bardsey,  near  Leeds ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  dramatist  was  bom,  in  the  year  1669,  probably 
while  hia  father,  a  younger  brother,  and  an  officer  in  the  army^  was  cultivating  in  Ireland  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  on  whose  estate  he  subsequently  had  emplo^ent  as  a 
land-agent.* 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  unwilling  people  were  to  take  Congreve's  word  that  he  was  hom  In 
England,  and  not  in  Ireland ; — a  dispute  which  Malone  act  at  rest  by  the  production  of  a  register. 
Dr.  Johnson,  among  others,  seems  to  have  "  sullei^ly  "  begged  the  question  against  Oongreve'a 
veracity,  purely  that  he  might  indulge  in  the  following  gratuitous  piece  of  acuteness : — 

"  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known ;  if  the  inscription  upon  his  sumument 
be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  the  place,  it  was  said  by  himself  that  he  owed  hia  nativity  to 
England,  and  by  everybody  else,  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  with  aharp 
censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers  assign  his  nativity  to 
Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given  by  himself,  as  they  suppoee,  to  Jacob. 

"  To  donbty"  continues  Johnson,  "  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  tmth  abont  his  own 
birth,  \»,  in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in  candour ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing 
that  falsehooda  of  convenience  and  vanity — ^falsehoods  from  which  no  evil  immediately  visible  enmes^ 
except  the  general  degradation  of  human  testimony— are  very  lightly  uttered,  and  onoe  ntterod>  arc 


*  For  siich  of  the  ahore  family  particulars  as  are  new  to  the  hingrRphy  of  Cnngreve.  wn  are  Indrbted  ^i  rtitrkfll 
Genealogical  and  Hisforieal  Aecouut  q/*  the  Landed  Gentry  of  England,  rol.  iii.  p.  41:^,  ke. 


*  Art  CosoREXK,  in  tbc  Lives  of  (he  Pints.  f  Dramntic  Miscellanies,  Vol.  ill.  p.  41?. 


fiallenly  supported.  Boilcaa,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  vigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told 
a  petty  lie  to  Louis  XIY.,  continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  obliged  in  honour, 
says  his  admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received."* 

But  Johnson,  while  he  was  thus  detecting  one  infirmity  in  mankind,  was  overlooking  another,  in 
which  he  himself  was  indulging,  viz. — a  tendency  to  prefer  accusation  to  proof.  How  could 
"  cvcrj'body  else "  but  Congreve  say  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  when  his  "  biographer "  said 
otherwise  1  And  if  they  took  his  word  for  it,  why  should  they  not,  merely  because  he  might  have 
lied  1  Southern  was  himself  an  Irishman ;  and  in  that  circumstance  the  Doctor,  had  he  chosen, 
might  have  detected  another  weakness, — that  of  wishing  to  make  out  as  much  wit  and  talent  as 
possible  for  one*8  own  country.  A  better  ground  of  suspicion  against  Congreve  would  have  been 
found  in  the  general  fastidiousness  of  his  character,  and  in  the  infirmity  of  his  taking  conventional 
ascendancies  for  something  superior  to  genius  itself. 

Though  Congreve  was  not  bom  in  Ireland,  ho  was  assuredly  educated  there ;  first  at  Kilkenny, 
and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  St.  George  Ashe,  aflerwards 
bishop  of  Clogher  and  Deny,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Swift.  Congreve  was  but  two  years  younger 
than  Swift ;  and  as  the  latter  had  been  educated  also  at  Kilkenny,  and  stuck  to  his  friend  through 
life,  though  of  different  politics,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  fancy  them  under  the  same  tutor  at 
the  same  time.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  school,  somebody  has  told  us  that 
they  were  not  together  under  Dr.  Ashe. 

On  quitting  the  University,  Congreve  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  law.  Having  family,  as  well  as  wit  and  scholarship,  he  was  admitted 
into  every  kind  of  good  company ;  and  he  probably  soon  discovered,  that  he  could  make  way  enough 
in  life,  without  a  profession,  to  suit  the  views  of  a  man  of  no  great  affections,  who  saw  little  in  the 
world  superior  to  the  union  of  wit  and  gentility.  His  first  publication  was  a  novel  entitled 
''Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled;"  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  but  made  its  appearance  at  twenty-one.  Johnson's  convenient  criticism  upon  it  was,  that 
he  would  "  rather  praise  it  than  read  it"  Being  of  a  less  robust  conscience  on  the  reviewing  side,  it 
is  our  lot  to  have  read  it,  without  being  able  to  praise.  The  author,  though  fresh  from  reading  romances, 
already  shows  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  tone  of  his  "love,"  and  his  notions  of  womankind. 
He  was  never  young  in  that  respect;— nor  yet  ever  attained  to  years  of  poetical  discretion.  He 
aspires  to  be  poetical  nevertheless;  and  one  of  his  fancies  about  his  heroine  is,  that  Cupid  employs  a 
quill  out  of  his  wings  in  "picking  her  t«eth  ! " 

About  the  same  period,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  came  out  his  first  dramatic  performance,  the  "  Old 
Bachelor,"  written,  like  the  novel,  "  several  years  before,"  and,  as  he  said,  in  his  fine-gentleman  fashion. 
to  "  amuse  himself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness."  Dryden,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  a 
reverential  panegyric  on  the  translation  of  **  Persius,"  declared  he  had  "  never  seen  such  a  first  play;"  I 
and  he,  Southem,  and  Maynwarlng,  freed  it  from  some  inexperiences,  to  fit  it  for  the  stage.  The  \ 
play  was  fortunate  in  every  respect.  Davies  says,  that  when  four  of  the  actresses,  Mrs.  Barry,  | 
Mrs.  Bracegirdlc,  Mrs.  Mountford,  and  Mrs.  Bowman,  appeared  together  on  the  stage  in  the  last  act,  ! 
the  andience  were  so  strack  with  a  group  so  beautiful,  that  they  broke  out  into  a  fervour  of  applause.t 
The  talents  of  the  actors,  Bettcrton,  Powel,  and  others,  were  on  a  par  with  the  beauty  and  vivacity  | 
of  the  women.  And  fame  was  followed  up  by  more  profits  than  theatrical  ones ;  for  Montagu, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  then  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  gave  the  author  a  place, — ^that 
of  a  commissioner  for  licensing  hackney-coaches.  Johnson  says,  that  he  "  soon  after "  gave  him 
another  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  a  third  in  the  customs,  of  six  hundred  pounds  a-year.  These  two 
offices,  however,  are  probably  but  one  and  the  same,  which  he  did  not  receive  till  upwards  of  twenty 
years  aflerwards.  Swift  says  he  had  but  a  single  appointment  for  "  half  his  days ;"  and  with  whatever 
spleen  he  said  it.  Swift  surely  ought  to  have  known.  Among  minor  instances  of  the  new  dramatist's 
luck  on  this  occasion,  Southem  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  comedy  when  he  saj's,  that  on  reading  it 


to  the  plajen^  fhe  author  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they  had  almost  rejected  it ;  but  that 
subeeqaently  tfey  became  so  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  and  the  manager,  Thomas  Davenant^  was  so 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  for  half  a-year  before  it  was  acted,  he  was  allowed,  upon  Southern's 
recommendation,  the  priTilege  of  the  house ; — no  very  great  indulgence,  it  should  seem,  compared 
with  the  libexality  of  managers  at  present. 

The  author  of  one  auccessful  piece  is  easily  persuaded  to  write  another;  but  the  impulse,  though 
encounged  by  the  triumph,  is  apt  to  be  of  a  less  genuine  sort,  and  more  critical ;  so  as  to  lose  more 
on  the  side  of  felicity,  than  it  has  gained  on  that  of  good  luck.  The  "  Double  Dealer,"  which  came 
ovt  al  the  same  houFe  the  year  following,  did  not  please  like  the  "  Old  Bachelor."  Congreve,  in  his 
adulatory  dedication  to  Montagu,  pretended  not  to  care ;  but  he  smiled  and  winced  at  the  critics  like 
Sir  Freifid  Plagiary.  .  Queen  Mary,  however,  came  to  see  both  the  plays ;  and  Drydcn  addressed 
'  him  the  celebrated  epistle,  in  which  he  hailed  him  as  the  successor  of  the  new  stage  and  the  old,  and 
'  toochingly  bequeathed  to  him  the  care  of  his  own  reputation.  On  the  queen's  coming  to  see  the 
"Old  Bachdor,"  Congreve  wrote  a  new  prologue,  in  which,  with  no  great  modesty,  nor  in  any  very 
poetical  style,  he  says, 

**  By  this  repeated  act  of  grace,  we  seo 
Wit  is  again  the  care  of  majesty  ;^ 

and  then  he  pretty  broadly  hints  a  comparison  to  his  advantage  with  all  preceding  stages,  ancient 
and  modem.  The  writer  of  two  such  plays  before  he  was  twenty-six,  might  be  allowed  to  be  vain  ; 
hut  Shakspearc,  and  fifty  predecessors  inferior  to  Shakspeare,  would  not  have  talked  thus.  Their 
genius  would  have  been  aware  of  its  deficiencies,  by  reason  of  its  being  something  which  the  utmost 
stretch  of  Congreve's  "  wit "  was  not  large  enough  to  discern. 

Dmry  Lane  theatre  was  at  that  time  the  only  one ;  and  as  the  ruiing  patentees  were  men  of 
arbitraiy  tempers,  or  were  exasperated  by  coalitions  to  force  them  ?nto  different  conduct,  the 
monopoly  tempted  them  into  behaviour  so  offensive,  that  Betterton,  an  1  others  of  its  best  actors, 
finally  revolted,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  one,  which  was  set  up  within  the  walls  of  a  tennis- 
court  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  Congreve's  wit  was  in  such  estimation,  notwithstanding  the 
eompantive  fiiilure  of  the  "  Double  Dealer,**  and  he  appears  also  to  have  sympathised  so  strongly 
with  the  revolters,  that  they  bore  him  with  them  to  their  new  house ;  and  as  he  had  great  sense  and 
judgment^  notwithstanding  his  spleen  against  critics,  he  had  tacitly  profited  by  the  censures  on  him, 
and  the  theatre  opened  with  a  new  comedy  from  his  pen,  "  Love  for  Love,"  which  was  as  lively  and 
successful  as  the  "  Old  Bachelor.**  The  success,  indeed,  was  so  advantageous  to  the  actors,  that 
beadcs  an  author's  customary  profits,  they  gave  their  coadjutor  a  share  in  the  house  itself,  on 
condition  of  his  furnishing  them  with  a  play  a  year,  ''  if  his  health  was  good  enough."  It  is  to  be 
eoncluded,  that  his  health  was  not  good  enough ;  for  he  was  nearly  six  years  in  producing  his  two 
remaining  plays.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  most  successful  he  wrote,  and  the  managers  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied.  This  most  prosperous  of  his  performances  was  his  only  serious  one,  the 
"Mourning  Bride;"  perhaps  wo  should  rather  say.  his  only  tragic  one;  for  there  is  a  severity  of 
rascality,  as  well  as  an  intricacy  of  plot,  in  some  of  his  comedies,  that  produces  upon  many  of  their 

^  readers  fiir  too  grave  an  impression.  The  "Mourning  Bride  "  came  out  in  the  year  1697  ;  and  was 
followed  in  1700  by  the  "  Way  of  the  World,"  which,  as  the  former  had  been  the  most  successful 
of  his  plays,  was  the  least  so,  and  completed  that  disgust  with  the  stage,  which  a  performer  upon  it, 
of  a  very  new  complexion,  had  begun.  We  allude  to  the  famous  Jeremy  Collier,  who  in  the  interval 
between  the  appearances  of  these  two  dramas,  astonished  the  play-going  public  by  coming  like  a  crash 
upon  their  "  houses,"  and  forcing  the  "  men  of  wit  and  honour  "  to  fly  to  tho  most  amazing  of  all 
Klf-defences — that  of  their  morality.  AVe  shall  notice  this  battle,  sincere  on  one  side,  half-confounded 
en  the  other,  and  mistaken  on  both,  when  we  come  to  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  our  lives.  The 
great  success  of  the  "Mourning  Bride  "  was  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  willingness  of  society  at  all 
times  to  prefer  the  gravity  of  the  affections  to  the  levity  of  doubt  and  sarcasm.    Our  great  modem 

I  aovelist^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  strangely  mistook  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  tendencies  as  well  as  history  of 
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humanity,  when  he  said  that  mankind  at  large  prefer  comedy  to  tragedy.  The  stronger  sensation, 
and  therefore  the  more  popular,  must  of  necessity  bo  on  the  side  of  passion,  rather  than  of  the 
absence  of  it,  and  of  the  elementary  feelings  which  all  the  world  experience,  rather  than  of 
pleasantries  often  rendered  local  and  fleeting  by  circumstances  of  nation  and  fashion.  None  but  a 
Frenchman  cun  thoroughly  laugh,  even  with  Moli^re ;  and  to  a  modern  Greek  half  of  Aristophanes 
is  a  jargon ;  but  all  the  world  can  weep  and  be  exalted  with  Sophocles  and  with  Shakspeare.  Far 
are  we  from  underraluing  comedies  and  laughter.  We  heartily  wish  there  were  more  of  both.  It  is 
too  often  forgotten  by  the  would-be  rational  as  well  as  the  would-be  pious,  that  heaven  made  laughter 
as  well  as  tears.  But  even  the  height  of  pleasure  becomes  serious ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
sweet  gravity  of  the  highest  kind  of  poetry  is  ever  on  the  face  of  Nature  herself. 

There  was  an  incredible  tradition,  that  when  Congreve  found  "  The  Way  of  the  World  "  not 
likely  to  succeed,  he  came  in  a  passion  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  audience  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves  to  show  their  dislike,  for  he  intended  to  write  for  them  no  longer,  nor  ever  again  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  impotent  critics.  This  proceeding  has  been  pronounced  not  likely  in  m 
gentleman  of  his  politeness !  The  truth  is,  it  would  have  been  a  madness.  Congreve  felt  the  public 
censure  strongly,  no  doubt ;  and  betook  himself,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  fashion,  to  his  calm  airs  of 
superiority  and  contempt ;  but  fancy  this  urbancst  of  companions,  who  never  said  a  painful  thing  to 
any  one,  suddenly  giving  up  the  habit  of  a  life  in  order  to  rush  upon  the  stage,  and  insult  the  town 
to  its  face,  like  a  mad  scenc-shifber  1  * 

He  yet  made  his  appearance  however,  once  more,  on  a  new  stage,  which  was  that  of  the  larger 
theatre  erected  for  Bctterton  s  company,  on  the  site  of  the  present  opera-house,  by  Sir  John  Yanbrugh, 
whom  the  old  actors  had  now  detached,  as  well  as  Congreve,  from  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
whom  they  appointed  "  viceroy  over  them,"  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  wit.  Referring  to 
Vanbrugh's  life,  who  was  the  more  concerned  in  it,  for  what  farther  may  be  said  on  this  event,  wo 
shall  only  state  here,  that  Congreve  did  little  or  nothing  for  his  share  of  the  management  but 
contribute  a  prologue  or  so,  and  one  or  two  miserable  bits  of  operas.  He  then  backed,  in  fastidious 
incompetence,  out  of  the  concern. 

From  this  period,  till  the  close  of  his  days,  with  the  exception  of  publishing  his  collected  works 

in  1710,  he  betook  himself  to  a  private  life,  sweetened  by  a  fiune  which  he  affected  not  to  care  for, 

and  by  the  approbation  of  men  of  all  parties,  which  he  secured  by  occasionally  saying  a  good  word 

for  a  friend,  and  a  bad  one  against  nobody.     What  his  finances  were  up  to  a  certain  period,  or  how 

they  enabled  him  to  live  among  the  great,  is  a  mystery.    Swift's  account  of  them  has  been  thought 

a  Tory  libel : 

**  Thus  Congrcvo  spent  id  vrriting  plays, 

And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days ; 

While  Montague,  who  claimM  the  station 

To  be  Msecenas  of  the  nation^ 

For  poets  open  table  kept. 

But  ne^er  considerM  where  they  slept. 

Himself,  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 

Was  easy,  though  they  wanted  shoes  ; 

And  crazy  Congreve  scarce  could  spare 

A  shilling  to  discharge  his  chair  ; 

Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 

From  Psean*s  fire  to  party  zeal ; 

Not  owing  to  his  happy  vein 

The  fortunes  of  his  latter  scene  ; 

Took  proper  principles  to  thrive ; 

And  so  might  every  dunce  alive."— 0»  Br,  Dtlany  and  Lord  Carteret. 


*  It  Uafi  fctruck  ni.  on  reflection,  that  as  the  stage  itanlf  hi  thoae  times,  during  the  performance  of  a  play,  was  often 
intruded  uptin  by  the  reigning  fops  and  critics,  Congreve  might  powibly  have  uttered  something  of  the  kind  to  tbuM 
gentlemen  in  a  fit  of  momentary  indignation. 
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We  take  Swifl  to  have  been  in  the  right,  ag  to  the  fact  of  the  single  office.  Congreve's  receipts 
from  his  vaiiona  places  hare  been  usually  huddled  together,  as  though  Hali&x  had  given  them  all, 
and  at  once.  Probably  they  did  all  come  from  him^  or  through  him ;  but  it  is  certain  our  author 
was  not  made  a  Commissioner  of  Wine  Licences  till  the  November  of  1714.  His  richest  appointment^ 
tliat  of  Secretary  for  Jamaica,  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  month.  Halifax  died  the  May 
ensuing.  The  whole  of  Congreve's  offices  now  put  him  in  possession,  it  is  said,  of  twelve  hundred 
a-ycar,  a  v^y  handsome  income  in  those  days  for  a  bachelor.  Up  to  this  period,  he  probably  lived 
according  to  Swift*s  intimation,  in  stnutened  circumstances  at  home,  though  magnificently  in  the 
houses  of  his  noble  friends ;  not  the  happiest  possible  condition  for  a  proud  man,  or  any  man ;  though 
pride  can  sooner  reconcile  itself,  than  less  assuming  passions,  to  whatsoever  it  condescends  to  be 
oonvenienced  with.  At  all  events,  whether  proud  or  philosophic,  Congreve  repaid  with  interest  what 
he  received,  by  the  charms  of  his  wit  and  conversation ;  and  men  of  genius,  of  all  parties,  would  have 
banded  his  name  down  to  posterity,  bad  he  done  nothing  else  for  it  himisel^  Diyden  may  be  said 
to  have  eulogised  him  as  long  as  he  survived.  Steele  dedicated  his  "Miscellanies''  to  him,  and  Pope 
his  "  Iliad ; "  and  he  was  visited  by  Voltaire.  Occasionally  he  wrote  some  verses  which  were  handed 
about,  or  a  prologue  for  some  friend,  or  a  paper  for  a  periodical  work,  or  epistle  to  some  coffee-house 
wit.  But  he  lived  more  like  a  man  of  birth  than  of  letters ;  and  his  powers  of  amusement  being  equal 
to  his  fkme,  he  became  celebrated  for  his  bonnes  fortunes,  and  was  always  in  tender  connexion  with 
some  reigning  charmer.  At  one  time,  the  lady  appears  to  be  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  the  singer ;  at 
another,  he  is  residing  in  the  same  house  with  "  Madam  Bercnger ; "  at  another,  and  for  a  long  while, 
he  is  the  friend  of  delightful  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  (whose  very  name  sounds  like  a  Venus) ;  and  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  cherished  companion  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  wife 
of  the  Lord  Trea.surer  Qodolphin. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  two  latter  connexions  it  is  proper  to  dilate  somewhat,  as  they  not  only 
coloured  his  life  and  reputation,  but  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  essential  history  of  the 
man  and  his  nature.  The  date  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  doubtless  that  of 
his  introduction  to  the  stage.  It  is  observable,  that  she  not  only  acted  the  heroine  in  every  one  of 
his  plays,  but  always  spoke  either  a  prologue  or  epilogue  to  it.  Her  appearance  on  these  occasions 
is  not  less  certain,  than  the  dedication  of  the  play  to  some  man  of  quality.  Gallantry  and  fashion 
always  went  hand  in  hand  with  Congreve.  Among  the  exquisite  portraits  of  stage  contemporaries 
painted  by  CoUey  Cibber, — who  could  become  serious,  and  even  feeling,  when  describing  a  cordial 
woman, — the  following  one  of  this  delightful  actress  remains  ever  fresh  on  the  canvas : — 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  now  just  blooming  to  her  maturity ;  her  reputation  as  an  actress 
gradually  rising  with  that  of  her  person ;  never  any  woman  was  in  such  general  favoui  of  her 
spectators,  which  to  the  last  scene  of  her  dramatic  life  she  maintained  by  not  being  unguarded  in 
1^  private  character.  This  discretion  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her  the  cara,  the  darling 
of  the  theatre :  for  it  will  be  no  extravagant  thing  to  say,  scarce  an  audience  saw  her  that  were 
less  than  half  of  them  lovers,  without  a  suspected  favourite  among  them ;  and  though  she  might 
be  said  to  have  been  the  universal  passion,  and  under  the  highest  temptations,  her  constancy  in 
resisting  them  served  but  to  increase  the  number  of  her  admirers.  And  this  perhaps  ycu  will 
more  easily  believe,  when  I  extend  not  encomiums  on  her  person  beyond  a  sincerity  that  can  be 
inspected ;  for  she  had  no  greater  claim  to  beauty  than  what  the  most  desirable  brunette  might 
pretend  to.  But  her  youth  and  lively  aspect  threw  out  such  a  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness, 
that  on  the  stage  few  spectators  that  were  not  past  it  could  behold  her  without  desire.  It  was 
eren  a  fiishion  among  the  gay  and  young  to  have  a  taste  or  tendre  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  She 
I  ioipired  the  best  authors  to  write  for  her ;  and  two  of  them,  when  they  gave  her  a  lover  in  the 
i  play,  seemed  palpably  to  plead  their  own  passion,  and  make  their  private  court  to  her  in  fictitious 
ekararters.  In  all  the  chief  parts  she  acted,  the  desirable  was  so  predominant,  that  no  judge 
could  be  cold  enough  to  consider  from  what  other  particular  excellence  she  became  delightful, 
'io  speak  critically  of  an  actress  that  was  extremely  good,  were  as  hazardous  as  to  be  positive  in 
o.:e's  opinion  of  the  best  opera  singer.    People  often  jud;;e  by  comparisons  wbore  there  is  no 
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similitade  in  the  pcrfonnancc.  So  that  in  this  case  we  have  only  taste  to  appeal  to,  and  of  taste 
there  can  be  no  disputing.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  that  the  most  eminent 
authors  always  chose  her  for  their  favourite  character,  and  shall  leave  that  unconteatable  proof  of 
her  merit  to  its  own  value.  Yet  let  me  say  there  were  two  very  different  characters  in  which  she 
acquitted  herself  with  uncommon  applause ;  if  anything  could  excuse  that  desperate  extravagance 
of  love,  that  almost  frantic  passion  of  Lee*a  "  Alexander  the  Great,**  it  must  have  been  when 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  his  Slaiira :  as,  when  she  acted  MiUamant,  all  the  faults,  follies,  and  affectation 
of  that  agreeable  tyrant  were  venially  melted  down  into  so  many  charms  and  attractions  of  a  conscious 
beauty."  * 

With  this  charming  woman,  not  only  Congreve  is  understood  to  have  fallen  in  love,  but  Rowe ; 
who,  by  the  way,  if  he  did,  left  no  small  proof  of  the  heartlessness  of  which  some  have  accused  him, 
in  a  bantering  copy  of  verses  upon  her,  in  which  Lord  Scarsdale  is  encouraged  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
marry  her,  though  her  father  did  keep  an  inn  at  Northampton. 

"  Do  not,  most  fnigraut  Earl,  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame. 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown ; 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame, 
And  say,  G —  d —  the  town,**  &c. 


It  had  not  been  discovered  in  those  days,  that  a  charming  actress  was  worth  manying  for  her  own 
sake,  in  proportion  to  the  evidences  she  had  given  of  genius  and  a  good  heart.  Rowe,  with  a  spite 
that  would  hardly  have  been  found  in  a  greater  poet,  and  that  is  doubly  revolting  if  he  had  loved  her, 
compliments  her  upon  the  offers  of  wealth  and  rank  which  she  had  rejected,  in  the  very  lines  which 
ridicule  her  parentage  and  her  profession.  Even  one  of  these  grounds  of  objection  is  said  to  have 
been  false.  A  commentator  in  Nichols's  edition  of  the  Tatler  (vol  i.  p.  215),  designates  her  father 
as  "  Justinian  Bracegirdle  of  Northamptonshire,  Esquire,"  who  "  ruined  himself,  among  other  ways, 
by  becoming  surety  for  some  friends."* '  Be  this  as  it  may,  hear  Davies^s  account  of  the  share  which 
Bowe  as  well  m  Congreve  had  in  the  admiration  which  she  excited : — 

"Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  the  favourite  actress  of  Congreve  and  of  Rowe.  In  the  several  lovers  they 
gave  her  in  their  phiys,  they  expressed  their  own  passion  for  her.  In  '  Tamerlane,*  Rowe  courted  her 
Selima  in  the  person  of  Axalla;  in  the  'Fair  Penitent,'  he  was  the  Horatio  to  her  Lavinia;  and 
in  '  Ulysses,*  the  Tdemcuihua  to  Bracegirdlc's  SemanUie.  Congreve  insinuated  his  addresses  in  his 
ValerUine  to  her^n<7eZica,  in  'Love  for  Love ;'  in  his  Osmyn  to  her  Almeria,  in  the  'Mourning  Bride ;' 
and,  lastly,  in  his  Mirabel  to  her  MiUamant,  in  the  '  Way  of  the  World.'  "f 

"  Honest  Tom  Davies  "  proceeds  to  vindicate  his  heroine  from  the  kcandals  of  lawless  "  Tom 
Brown,*'  who  tells  us  that  Congreve  "  dined  with  her  every  day,  and  visited  her  in  public  arSl 
private."  The  deduction  thus  intended  to  be  implied  cannot,  argues  Davies,  be  true,  because 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  visited  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  by  "  persons  of  the  most  unblemished 
character  and  the  most  exalted  rank."  He  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  Congrevc's  *'  assiduous 
courtship  did  not  pass  unnoticed ;  that  he  was  constantly  in  her  lodgings,  and  often  rode  out  with 
her."  Mr.  Davies's  gentle  mystifications  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader's  "  candour  "  (to  use  a 
favourite  word  of  those  times).  The  toleration  of  polite  life  for  temptations  of  the  heart  on  the 
stage,  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  redeeming  or  sincere  of  its  own  claims  to  indulgence.  ^Irs. 
Bracegirdle's  successor  in  the  public  admiration,  Jlrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  counted  a  model  even  to 
the  fashionable  world  on  every  point  but  one,  was  intimate  with  the  people  of  the  "most  unblemished 
character  and  exalted  rank."  Mr.  Davies  subsequently  tells  us  so  himself;  adding,  that  the  royal 
family  did  not  disdain  to  sec  her  at  their  levees :  and  he  repeats  an  amusing  instance  of  her  address. 
The  prinecse  of  Wales  (afterwards  queen  of  George  the  Second)  told  her  one  day  that  she  had  heara 


♦  cabers  "  Apology,-  12mo,  :?3C, p.  102.  +  "  .Miscellanies,-  ut  tup.,  toL  UI. p. 
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thki  General  Churchill  and  Bhe  were  married.     "  So  it  is  said,  may  it  please  your  highness,"  said 
Mn.  Oldficld ;  "  but  we  have  not  owned  it  yet" 

From  collateral  as  well  as  other  circumstances  that  transpire  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  we 
take  the  conclusion  respecting  Brac^rdle  to  be,  that  she  was  more  truly  in  love  with  Congreve  than 
he  with  her ;  that  it  is  probable  she  expected  him  to  marry  her ;  that  her  expectations  gradually 
gave  way  before  his  worldlier  heart,  probably  to  the  ultimate  consolation  of  her  own,  when  he  went 
to  lire  with  another ;  and  that  sufficient  friendship  was  retained  on  both  sides,  to  maintain  an 
•fiectionate  interest  in  one  another  for  life ; — in  Congreve,  because  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  lensa ;  and  in  the  mistress,  because  the  memory  of  the  very  dreams  of  a  real  regard  is  too  sweet, 
to  let  the  bitterness  even  of  its  waking  turn  angry.  Congreve  visited  her  to  the  last,  and  remembered 
her  in  his  will,  though  not  generously.  And  Ms  kinder  friend  took  what  care  she  could  of  his 
reputation.  "  When  Curll,  whom  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (says  Davies)  termed  one  of  the  new  terrors  of 
death,  from  his  constantly  printing  every  eminent  person's  life  and  last  will,  published  an  advertise- 
ment of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Congreve,  she  (Mrs.  Bracegirdle)  interested  herself  so  far  in  his 
reputation,  as  to  demand  a  sight  of  the  book  in  manuscript.  This  was  refused.  She  then  asked, 
by  what  authority  his  life  was  written,  and  what  pieces  contained  in  it  were  genuine.  Upon  being 
told  that  there  would  be  several  of  his  letters,  essays,  &c.,  she  answered, '  Not  one  single  sheet  of 
paper,  I  dare  say.'  And  in  this  (rightly  concludes  Davies)  she  was  a  true  prophet ;  for  in  that  book 
there  is  not  a  line  of  Congreve  which  had  not  been  printed  before.* 

Cibber  speaks  of  her  in  advanced  life  as  retaining  her  usual  agreeable  cheerfulness.  Some  few 
yean  before  her  death,  she  retired,  Davies  informs  us,  to  the  house  of  W.  Chute,  Esq.,  and  died  in 
1748,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  bequeathing  "  her  effects  "  to  a  niece,  "  for  whom  she 
expressed  great  regard." 

What  sort  of  charms  the  greater  lady  possessed,  for  whose  society  Congreve  appears  to  have 
forsaken  that  of  Mrs.  Braregirdle,  with  the  exception  of  her  admiration  of  himself,  her  rank,  and 
the  beauty  common  to  the  house  of  Churchill,  we  know  not.  There  is  nothing  to  show  for  her 
having  a  grain  of  the  other's  sense  and  goodness.  She  was  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  became  duchess  in  her  own  right,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin.  She  was 
at  variance  with  her  mother,  the  famous  Duchess ;  but  so  was  all  the  world.  Congreve  was  older 
than  she  by  eight  or  nine  years.  Lord  Chesterfield,  speaking  of  her  husband  on  a  political  occasion, 
calls  him  "  that  c^-pher ; "  and  intimates,  that  what  ability  he  possessed  consisted  in  "  sleeping."  + 
Now  certainly  Congreve  was  a  man  for  keeping  a  lady's  eyes  and  ears  open,  however  short  he  might 
have  come  of  her  heart ;  and  accordingly,  he  seems,  for  many  years,  to  have  been  as  regular  at  her 
Grace's  table,  as  the  wine.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  music  at  the  house.  Bononcini,  the  rival  of 
Handel,  was  patronised  there.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  has  a  passage  on  the  subject,  which 
reminds  us  that  she  too  was  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  of  Congreve  as  to  address  very  Lady-Mary- 
like verses  to  him,  extremely  resembling  what  in  a  male  writer  to  a  female  would  have  looked  like 
a  declaration,  t    Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  remainder  of  the  passage  : — 

"  The  reigning  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (writes  her  ladyship  to  her  sister)  has  entertained  the 
town  with  concerts  of  Bononcini*s  composition  very  often ;  but  she  and  I  are  not  in  that  degree  of 
friendship  to  have  me  often  invited ;  we  continue  to  see  one  another  like  two  people  who  are  resolved 
to  hate  with  civility."§ 

Congreve  however,  though  not  old,  was  now  growing  mfirm.  He  had  led  a  free  and  luxurious 
life ;  had  become  gouty ;  and  was  afflicted  with  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  terminated  in  blindness. 
To  relieve  his  gout,  he  took  a  journey  to  Bath,  in  the  summer  of  1728,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  i 


♦  Ut  ««^a,  p.  382.— He  alludes  to  «•  Memoirs  qf  the  Li/s,  WrUin<js,  and  Amourt  (\f  William  Congreve^  Esq.," 
fvportlnf  to  be  written  by  a  Mr.  Wilton,  but  Bupp«)eed  to  be  the  manufncture  of  Oldmlxon.  It  contains  the  nurel 
of  Um  ~  IncogniU,*  and  is  still  to  be  met  with  on  the  book-stalls.  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  in  his  preface,  rehitoa  the 
above  aneodoto  of  Braoegirdleu 

t  Letter  9  to  and  from  HenrUtta,  Countesi  of  Suffolk,  ^c.,— vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

t  8m  them  In  her  W€rkt  iby  Lord  WhamolifTe,)  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  {  ITorkf, vol.  fl.  p.  I3A. 
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bnt  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  there  in  his  chariot,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned 

lomc  inward  bruise ;  for  returning  to  London,  he  complained  thenceforward  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and 

iicd  the  19th  of  January  following,  of  a  gradual  decay,  at  his  house  in  Surrey-street,  in  the  Strand, 

and  in  the  fifty-seventh  3-ear  of  his  age. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  took  instant  possession  of  the  right  of  burial.    On  the  Sunday 

following,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber ;  and  the  same  evening  was  borne  with 

great  solemnity  into  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  inteired  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Abbey. 

The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  (whose  first  wife  was  the  Duchess's  sister).  Lord 

Cobham  (Pope's  friend),  the  Earl  of  Wilmington  (the  dull  man,  whom  Thomson  took  for  a  patron), 

George  Berkeley  (who  married  Lady  Suffolk),  and  General  Churchill  (above  mentioned,  the  friend  of 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  cousin,  we  believe,  of  the  Duchess).    Colonel  Congreve,  the  deceased's  relation, 

followed  as  chief  mourner.    In  the  Suffolk  Correspondenee  are  two  short  letters  to  Mr.  Berkeley, 

which  may  be  here  given  as  characteristic  of  the  Duchess : — 

«  Jan.  22, 1728-9. 

*t  Sib, — I  must  desire  you  to  be  one  of  the  six  next  Sunday  upon  this  very  melancholy  occasion. 

I  always  used  to  think  you  had  a  respect  for  him,  and  I  would  not  have  any  there  that  had  not. 

I  am,  &c.,  MABLBOBouaH." 

The  next  letter  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  some  memorial  of  Congreve : — 

«/an.  28,  1728-9, 
"  Sir, — The  last  letter  I  writ  to  yon  was  upon  always  having  thought  that  you  had  a  respect,  and  a 
kind  one,  for  Mr.  Congreve.  I  dare  say  you  believe  I  could  sooner  think  of  doing  the  most  monstrous 
thing  in  the  world  than  sending  anything  that  was  his,  where  I  was  not  persuaded  it  would  be  valued. 
The  number  of  them  I  think  so  of,  are  a  mighty  few  indeed ;  therefore  I  must  always  be  in  a  particular 
manner.  Yours,  &c.,  Mablbobouqh."  * 

The  word  *'  him  "  in  the  first  of  these  epistles,  without  any  name  specified,  is  touching.  The  other 
letter  is  slip-slop  enough.  A  monument  succeeded  the  funeral,  the  following  inscription  upon  which 
was  from  her  own  hand : — "Mr.  William  Congreve  died  Jan.  the  19th,  1728,  aged  fifty-six,  and  was 
buried  near  this  place ;  to  whose  most  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  set  up  by  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  a  mark  how  deeply  she  remembers  the  happiness  and  honour  she  enjoyed 
in  the  sincere  friendship  of  so  worthy  and  honest  a  man,  whose  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him 
(he  love  and  esteem  of  the  present  age,  and  whose  writings  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  future."  The 
old  Duchess  her  mother,  misquoting  one  of  the  words  of  this  epitaph,  said,  ''I  know  not  what 
pltdsvire  she  might  have  in  his  company,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  honour." f  But  the  most  curious 
evidence  of  her  attachment  remains  to  be  told.  According  to  Davies,  she  had  an  **  automaton,  or 
small  statue  of  ivory,  made  exactly  to  resemble  him,  which  every  day  was  brought  to  table.  A  glass 
was  put  in  the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was  supposed  to  bow  to  her  Grace,  and  to  nod  in  approbation 
of  what  she  spoke  to  W'X 
■  This  is  as  fantastic  though  not  half  so  sensible  as  the  whim  of  the  cobbler,  mentioned  in  the 
"  Tatlcr,"  who  had  a  lay-figure  which  reverently  bowed  and  held  o\it  one  shoe  to  him,  while  he  was 
mending  its  fellow.  A  more  particular  account  of  this  folly  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica  :" — 

"  This  lady  (he  says),  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  young  Duchess  or  Marlborough,  had 
a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Congreve,  which  seemed  nearly  to  approach  to  madness.  Common 
fame  reports,  that  she  had  his  figure  made  in  wax  after  his  death,  talked  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive, 
placed  it  at  table  with  her,  took  great  care  to  help  it  to  different  sorts  of  food,  had  an  imaginary  sore 
on  its  leg  regularly  dressed ;  and  to  complete  all,  consulted  physicians  with  relation  to  its  health.''§ 


*  LftUr»  to  and  from  HenriettOt  Couniettof  SvffoUsy  dec.  vol.  I.  p.  330. 
t  Walpole*8  Reminiscences.  1819,  p.  Ca  t  Dramatic  Miicellaniei,  voL  IIL  p.  407. 

fi  Biog.  Brit.   Second  Edit.  roL  ir.  p.  79. 


Ab  there  seems  howejTer  no  better  ground  for  the?e  particulars  than  "tiommon  fame,"  most  likely  they 
are  exaggerated.  Some  of  them,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Duchess's  turn  of  mind,  may  easily 
enough  be  belieredi  Nor  were  they  wholly  to  be  despised.  There  is  something  touching,  notwith- 
standing their  absuMity,  in  the  poorest  whims  connected  with  death  and  the  affections ;  though  they 
generally  evince  a  ^^nt  of  imagination,  and  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  and  exalted.  What  the  spirit 
baa  done  with,  had-'^^Uter  be  put  away;  and  the  thought  be  contented  to  wander  where  the  survivor's 
own  spirit  must  foM^.  Love  is  more  in  company  there  with  what  it  has  loved,  unless  it  has  been 
of  the  most  material  description,  and  is  tied  and  bound  to  what  its  companion  has  forsaken.  The 
probability,  we  think,  considering  the  characters  of  both  parties,  is,  that  Congreve's  wit  and  conver- 
sation were  necessary  to  the  slow  yet  sensitire  mind  and  humorous  habits  of  the  Duchess,  and  that 
she  consequently  loved  him  with  all  the  heart  she  had,  and  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy ;  while  on  the 
other  hand.  Confrere  was  grateful  for  an  attachment  that  glorified  him  and  was  convenient,  and  Mi 
for  her  all  the  real  tenderness  of  which  a  man  of  the  world  was  capable,  and  which  vanity  would 
exaggerate.  His  bequest  to  her  was  quite  as  ridiculous  in  point  of  feeling,  as  her  posthumous 
homage  was  in  respect  to  the  customs  of  society.  With  the  exception  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  like  sum  to  another  female  of  the  name  of  Anne  Jellatt,  and  a  few  hundreds 
more  to  kindred  who  wanted  all  he  could  have  given  them  (for  the  imprudence  of  a  relation  had 
reduced  the  family  estate),  he  left  her  the  whole  of  his  property,  which  amounted  to  ten  'thousand 
pounds,  "  the  accumulation  (says  Johnson)  of  attentive  parsimony ;"  and  though  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica  "  accuses  Gibber  of  mistake  in  saying  that  he  made  her  his  sole  executrix,  the  sole  executor 
having  been  the  Earl  her  husband,  yet  it  strangely  overlooks  in  its  authority  the  fact  of  a  codicil 
amounting  to  that  effect,  and  revoking  every  bequest  unless  she  chose  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  to  "  Anne  Bracegirdle  "  and  "  Anne  Jellatt " — fair  friends  whom,  in  spite  of  his  dotage  or 
his  slavery,  (for  his  conduct,  next  to  vanity,  looks  very  like  a  regular  hen-pecked  weakness,)  he  chose, 
with  the  last  dying  spark  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  not  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  all-grasping 
Henrietta.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle^  who  defended  his  memory,  appears  to  have  been  in  circumstances  to 
which  more  than  the  two  hundred  would  have  bcto  welcome.  "  Congreve,*'  observed  Dr.  Young, 
"was  very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  lived  in  the  same  street,  his  house  very  near 
hers,  until  his  acquamtance  with  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  He  then  quitted  that  house.* 
The  Duchess  showed  me  a  diamond  necklace  (which  I^dy  Di.  used  afterwards  to  wear)  that  cost 
■even  thousand  pounds,  and  was  purchased  with  the  money  Congreve  left  her.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  to  have  given  it  to  poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  !"t 

Bravo,  Doctor  Young !  With  leave  of  thy  very  gloomy,  mitrc-missing,  and  most  erroneous  "Night 
Thoughts,"  this  is  the  best  and  most  christian  thing  thou  didst  ever  say. 

Few  men,  if  any,  thoroughly  surmount  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank  and  title  in  which  they 
have  been  bred,  and  for  which  indeed,  as  part  of  the  dispensation  and  progress  of  things,  and  as 
equally  gifts  after  their  kind  with  ascendancies  more  noble,  a  hardy  logician  could  say  more  than 
many  would  suppose.  The  man  the  most  jealous  of  his  independence,  had  need  wateh  his  nature 
closely,  lest  he  find  himself  inclined  to  be  more  grateful  to  a  duke  than  to  a  commoner,  and  to  a 
duchess  than  an  ordinary  mistres*  A  great  and  exquisite  musician  (CorcUi)  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  amiable  man,  and  whose  compositions  are  of  a  nature  to  confirm  it,  left  all  his 
property  away  from  poor  relations,  to  a  Cardinal  who  had  patronised  him.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  Corelli  looked  upon  the  property  as  derived  from  the  patronage.  In  Congreve's  case, 
(unless  indeed  the  bequest  was  to  pay  his  bill  for  wine  and  dinners  !)  the  ten  thousand  pounds  came, 
not  from  the  Duchess,  but  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  office  of  hackney-coaches  !  We  are 
afraid  it  is  not  to  be  defended,  except  upon  the  ground  of  excessive  weakness,  and  of  a  class  of 
intellect  that  ended  with  believing  in  nothing.  • 

To  judge  from  his  portraits,  Congreve  was  a  handsome  man,  though  with  a  face  more  smooth  and 


♦  The  house  which  Young  alludes  to  was  in  Surrey-street,  Btrand.    Mrs.  Bracegirdle  Hvcd  in  IIowRrd-strcet,  whlcli 
turns  out  of  Surrey-atreet     If  Congreve  left  his  house  at  this  juncture,  he  appojire  to  have  returned  to  it  in  his  dying 
But  perhaps  he  retained  though  he  seldom  lived  in  it.  t  Spence's  Anecdotes,  ut  »up.  p.  076. 
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regular  than  expreasivo  of  seiiBibility.  He  had  high  features,  and  a  look  between  scnBuality  and 
foppish  yiyacity.  The  foppery,  however,  may  have  been  added  by  the  painter,  alnd  increased  by  the 
turn  given  to  the  attitude  and  the  flowing  peruke.  There  is  a  great  contempt  of  coxcombry  in  his 
writings ;  but  this  does  not  imply  exception  from  the  weakness.  Somctime^t  aigues  a  greater 
share  of  it.  No  man  is  so  vain,  as  he  who  thinks  himself  free  from  all  vanv-Jj  "  Mr.  Congreve," 
said  Voltaire,  "  had  one  defect,  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idr  '^cAiir^s  ^^^  profession, 
that  of  a  writer,  though  it  was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  8^iL*.of  his  works  as  of 
trifles  that  were  beneath  him ;  and  hinted  to  me  in  our  first  conversation,  that  I  should  visit  him 
upon  no  other  foot  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  I  answered, 
that  had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  I  should  never  have  come  to  see  him  ; 
and  I  was  much  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable  a  piece  of  vanity."*  Various  constructions,  it  is  true, 
have  been  put  upon  this  intimation  of  Congreve*s.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  it  a  "  despicable 
foppery."  Cibber  characteristically  looks  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  "  divest  himself  of  human  nature." 
But  Mason  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  "  indifference  to  literary  £Eune,"  of  a  man  advanced  in  life. 
And  Dr.  Campbell,  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  thinks  it  hard  and  strange,  that 
an  author  should  be  reproved  for  being  so  modest  as  to  "  undervalue  his  own  works."  The  religious 
might  discover  a  more  serious  exculpation.  A  Mr.  Dingley  (probably  a  friend  of  Swift's)  told 
Dr.  Campbell,  upon  the  authority  of  Bevem  the  Quaker,  that  on  a  visit  to  Bevem  in  company  with 
Pope,  Congreve  expressed  sorrow  for  the  errors  of  his  youth,  and  "most  sincerely  wished  that  it  were 
possible  to  obliterate  all  the  offensive  and  impure  passages  in  his  works ."f  But  setting  aside  the 
possibility  that  the  Quaker's  story  may  have  been  a  pious  fraud,  or  become  exaggerated  in  its  progress 
firom  mouth  to  mouth,  Congreve  never  expressed  any  public  sorrow  for  his  writings,  as  a  sincere 
penitent  would  have  seized  occasion  of  doing.  Neither  did  his  mode  of  life  announce  any  feeling  of 
the  sort  And  some  verses  which  he  addressed  in  his  decline  to  Lord  Cobham,  show  that  his  morals 
were  of  the  old  epicurean  sort,  though  calmed  and  philosophised.  The  climax  of  his  list  of  the  goods 
of  life  is — 

**  Health,  honour,  and  a  &ir  estate, 
A  tahlefreCf  amd  degcmdy  neat  I  ^ 

^  What "  (exclaims  he,  at  the  crowning  inspiration  of  this  line), 

^  What  can  be  added  more  to  mortal  bliss  ?  "^ 

Congreve  had  not  got  his  gout  for  nothing.  The  conclusion  respecting  the  Voltaire  question  we 
take  to  be,  that  our  author,  who  was  both  a  reader  and  thinker,  and  had  suffered  pain  and  evil 
enough  to  drive  his  thoughts  to  their  depth,  had  really  come  to  consider  his  works  as  no  very 
wonderful  things ;  and  he  felt  perhaps,  when  reminded  of  them  by  a  young  and  enthusiastic  admirer 
(as  Voltaire  then  was),  some  little  irritation  at  finding  the  sum  total  of  his  powers  and  aspirations 
rated  by  no  higher  standard.  There  may  still  have  been  a  vanity  in  this,  but  it  was  at  least  not  a 
contented  \nnity,  or  one  that  recognised  nothing  greater  than  its  own  achievements.  If,  however, 
he  affected  to  set  the  "  gentleman "  above  the  author,  upon  some  abstract  ground  of  fashion  and 
refinement,  ihai  indeed  was  being  a  traitor  to  wit,  and  setting  the  less  above  the  greater  with  a  very 
madness  of  foppery ;  as  though,  in  some  dream  of  dandyism,  he  should  have  clapped  a  cocked-hat 
over  his  crown  of  bays. 

Congreve's  acquisition  of  the  fame  which  has  been  deemed  so  perilous  ("when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you,")  may  be  accounted  for  on  two  opposite  principles,  and  will  redound  to  his  praise  or 
dishonour  accordingly.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  unbounded  benevolence,  or  to  a  calculating 
selfishness.  Bui  there  may  also  have  been  mixed  motives.  Congreve  has  the  solid  reputation  of 
never  having  forgotten  any  one  who  did  him  a  service.  And  he  always  adhered  to  the  Whigs, 
prosperous  or  otherwise.    On  the  other  hand,  he  continued  to  do  this  without  giving  offence  to  the 


*  Letters  on  the  English  Nation.  f  Biographia  Britannica,  «f  sttprot  p.  79. 
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Tories  ,*  and  thougMP**  ^'  forgot  a  benefactor,  it  is  not  told  of  him,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  from 
his  writings,  that  heB'^  ^iked  any  thing,  or  encountered  any  kind  of  martyrdom  or  priration,  to 
benefit  anybody.  Tne  iSBt  thing  we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  his  having  given  a  young  author  a 
paper  for  a  new  periodical,  and  his  writing  it  out  with  his  own  hand,  "  blind  as  he  was  "  (says  Swift). 
This,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  year  1710 ;  which  was  eighteen  years  before  his  death,  and  shows  how 
eariy  he  was  threatened  with  loss  of  sight*  But  again,  he  bequeathed  a  pittance  to  his  reduced 
kindred,  and  to  "poo*  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,"  and  gave  thousands  where  they  were  not  wanted, 

**  Adding  the  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  has  too  much ; " 

a  "  testament,"  as  Shakspeare  has  remarked,  characteristic  of  "  worldlings.**  Congreve  therefore 
might  still  hare  been 

**  Friendly  Congreve,  unr^roachful  man," 

M  Gay  called  him ;  his  company  might  never  have  been  quitted  by  anybody  with  one  pang  of 
penonal  mortification,  as  Steele  has  told  us ;  and  even  Pope  and  Tonson,  in  the  fondness  of  their 
nqprety  might  say  of  him,  that  he.  Garth,  and  Yanbrugh,  were  the  "  three  most  honest-hearted,  real 
good  men  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Kit-kat  Club  ; "  and  yet  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable, 
that  he  was  negatively  rather  than  positively  amiable,  and  must  be  ranked  among  the  agreeably 
•elfish.  (What  a  blessing  if  all  the  selfish  were  equally  agreeable  !)  We  can  easily  understand  how 
a  man  of  his  sort  might  be  too  good-tempered  and  sensible  to  discompose  either  himself  or  others, 
and  yet  make  a  rich  duchess  his  heir,  and  leave  a  poor  relation  to  sigh  over  the  "  Way  of  the  World/' 
If  yon  want  truer  amiableness  and  more  generous  virtues,  you  must  go  to  the  greater  world  of 
nature  and  the  beautiful,  and  not  take  the  little  world,  miscalled  the  great,  for  the  planet  on  which 
it  is  but  a  speck. 

There  is  one  evidence  in  Congreve,  nevertheless,  of  the  love  of  the  highest  aspirations,  which  has 
always  puzzled  us,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  bequest,  would  have  forced  us  to  give  him 
credit  for  being  superior,  at  heart,  to  his  worldly  tendencies.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
that  such  might  not  have  been  the  case  in  his  healthiest  days,  which  are  those  in  which  the  entire 
man  is  to  be  estimated.  We  allude  to  the  power  he  had  to  write  such  verses  as  those  on  Lady  Gethin, 
and  sudi  papers  as  the  one  he  contributed  to  the  Tatler,  on  the  character  of  Lady jllizabcth  Hastings, 
— an  efiution  so  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  moral  graces,  and  worded  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity 
so  cordial^  that  we  can  never  read  it  without  thinking  it  must  have  come  from  Steele.  It  is  in  this 
paper  that  he  says  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  truly  loving  things  that  were  ever  uttered  by  an 
unworldly  passion : — "  To  lave  hkr,  is  a  liberal  education.'*  Alas  1  why  does  the  faith  in  good  and 
beauty  sometimes  light  up  the  human  bosom,  as  if  only  to  show  that  every  heart  has  a  comer  capable 
of  reflecting  it  for  a  moment,  but  not  strong  enough  to  retain  it ! — ^And  yet,  let  us  be  glad  that  even 
the  temporary  capability  is  there.  Time,  and  healthier  institutions,  and  then  custom  and  convention 
itself,  will  bring  the  rest. 

Meantime  the  plays  of  Congreve  will  not  help  the  advancement,  except  inasmuch  as  their  narrow 

'^  views  contradict  worse  bigotries,  and  serve  to  neutralize  both^  \His  love  is  spare  and  sorry ;  his 
belief  in  nothing,  abundant ;  the  whole  set  but  a  mass  of  wit,  and  sarcasm,  and  fine  writing ; — of 
brilliant  exposures  of  hollowness,  and  of  plots  so  over-ingenious  as  to  become  perplexing  and  tiresome. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  indeed,  we  can  never  attend  sufficiently  to  the  plots  of  Congreve.  They  soon 
puzzle  us,  and  we  cease  to  think  of  them.      We  see  nothing  but  a  set  of  heartless  fine  ladies  and 

^gentlemen,  coming  in  and  out,  saying  witty  things  at  each  other,  and  buzzing  in  some  maze  of 


*  **  CoDfreTe  gave  me  a  Tatler  be  bad  written  out,  as  blind  an  be  is,  for  little  Ilnrrition.  Tis  about  a  scoundrel 
that  was  grown  rich,  and  went  and  bouRbt  a  coat  of  amis  at  the  ITerald'w,  nnd  a  fret  of  anceKtors  at  Ficot  Ditch  ;  it  is 
wiell  enough,  Mud  shall  be  printed  In  two  or  three  daya"  Swift's  Jourwa/  to  S/W/a.— See  the  paper  in  the  octavo 
edition  of  the  Tatler  of  1789,  vol.  iv.  p.  B05.  It  was  one  of  a  New  Tatler,  which  was  to  succeed  Steele's.  Hy  the 
"  poHHif  Docheas  of  Marlborough "  ia  meant  only  jnniority  in  relation  to  her  mother  the  old  Duchess,  who  was 
ttUlaUT«b 
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[istriguo.  Yet  iaceBGant  activity  is  them ;  tbe  first  demand  of  life,  molook  bel;<n  rapplied ;  uid  no 
humim  b«iDga  are  u  Iwd  as  thej  some  Limes  jtnUw  themUlve*  (A^  are,  anter,  &m  gv  comic  writet 
amuses  his  (wtivity  Lj  snppowng  tbem.  '*'~^', 

But  aboye  all,  we  mast  confess  we  Gad  the  "  wit"  become  tireaome.    We  lore  it  heartily  in  its 

pioper  places,  in  ButlcT,  Swift,  and  Addiaon,  where  it  is  Rerring  some  parpos^  grater  than  itielf ; 

and  we  love  it  sUU  more,  when  it  issnes  out  of  sheer  animal  spirits,  and  is  haj<p7  aa  a  child.    But 

wit  for  wit's  mfce  becomes  a  tMk  and  a  trial ;  and  in  Congrere's  days  it  w^  ■  tMnt,  like  the  talk 

about  "  sense  "  and  "  reason  ;" — as  if  all  seose,  and  reason,  and  wit,  bod  been  comprised  in 

substitution  of  the  greater  faculties  of  man  for  the  less,  and  tbe  critical  for  the  unconscious.    ETerj-bodf 

was  to  be  "wittj."    Letters  were  U)  bo  full  of  "wit,"  and  end  in  some  "witty  tiim.^    Coffee.honsea 

were  to  talk  notbing  but  "  wit."    Ladies  were  to  have  "  wit  and  sweetness,"  and  gentlemen  "  wit  and 

firs ; "  not  the  old  "  motber.wit "  of  Shakapeare  and  his  fellows,  which  was  a  jpft  from  tbe  whole  kiing 

frame  of  Nature  ;  bat  a  trick  of  the  fancy  and  of  wopls,  which  you  might  almost  acquire  from  the 

brother-wits  of  tbe  laTera,  and  vhich  dealt  chiefly  in  flmilc,  with  a  variation  of  antitbeus.    Breiy 

thing  seemed  to  b«  of  value,  only  lE^nncK  as  it  codld  be  likened  or  opposed  to  something  else ;  (ill 

at  length  ^mile  and  metaphor  came  to  be  taken  for  a  "  reason ; "  and  "  sense  '  itself  wm  occupied, 

not  in  seeing  into  anything  very  deeply  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  discovering  bow  far  it  was  capable 

of  being  split  off  into  a  couple  of  images.    The  great  wits,  to  he  sure,  bantered  the  less,  and  affected 

a  laugh  at  Ibe  affectation ;  bat  it  was  ooly  for  tbe  purpose  of  goacding  its  rank  and  diatine^bBa. 

This  cant  of  wit,  which  affected  "manly  Wycherley"  himsclt''agrest  deal  more  than  it  oaghl,eame 

to  its  head  in  Congreve,  and  pretty  well  ccosed  with  him.    Tanbrugh  was  too  robust  and  Btraigbt- 

xforward  (o  care  for  it,  and  Farqubar  too  full  of  play.    - 

^  From  tbe  artificial  nature  of  CongrcTe'a  pUys,  partly  owing  to  this  wrong  direction  of  hia 

/        ingenuity,  and  partly  to  the  sophisticate  excesses  of  bis  men  snd  women,  and  the  riddles  of  his  plots, 

/  we  have  scarcely  rctuncd  an  impression  of  them  sufficiently  distinct  &om  one  anSlItsrtt)  nnbtb  as 

/  to  do  justice  to  each,  though  we  have  just  read  them  through  for  tbe  eiprMs  purpose,  and  marked 

'  them,  and  made  notes  besides.    Tbe  "  Old  Bachelor  "  was  thought  astonisbing  for  its  knowledge  of 

life,  from  an  author  not  out  of  his  teens ;  but  the  critics  bsve  long  discovered  that  there  was  no  such 

"  knowledge  "in  it  as  a  youth  so  cleTer  might  not  easily  have  attained.    Tbe  wonderful  thing  was, 

the  nse  he  made  of  the  tncwltdgc,  and  (hu  frcclnm  from  all  appcsinin-i-'  nf  Imtnaturilj.     Dijden 

and  Southeme,  it  is  true,  helped  to  fit  it  for  the  atage ;  but  it  is  nut  litelj  ii^ffyey  made  any  great 

alteration  in  the  main  body  and  spirit  of  the  thing,  or  tbe  prevailing  amojml  of  its  "  sense.'    Tbe 

cbaractcTS  of  Wittol,  Blvjfr:,  nnd  Fondltivift,  are  old  stsge  property,  ssmlf  be  seen  by  their  namee ; 

Mh^  whole  play,  generally  speaking,  is  but  a  wittier  and  less  bM^Kre-fiuhiomDent  of  the  a^li 

''ftycbcrtcy.    Yet  tbe  reader,  who  baa  paticDco  enough  to  fO^ite  dialogue  closely,  will  be 

with  perpetujil  evidences  of  a  quick  observant  miafl/ond  of  that  conscious  mastery  over 

a  sphere  of  action,  which  the  new  B^riat  rf^he  circles  appears  lo  have  felt  the 

^tered  them.     Tbe  pnssag^j^Q^MHid^irith  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  eighth 

rthc  fourCli,  wlicro  BcIt1ftiiu^^pin^^P)t«ig^ls,  and  describes  the  two  girls  from  tbe 

country,  wl^se  drcBs  ^hu  adjusted  f^^SBT,  >flll^  of  whom  in  gratitude  gave  ber  "  two  apples, 

piping  hot,  out  of  an  nndcr-pctticoiA  flffct,VjRfc«ii  male  fiii  anle  nos^lic,     The  "/at  amboi 

Tbe  "  Doubie  DealiT,"  wUli  tlicrf^lciuo  rcdprtcities  of  Lard  and  Latfy  Froth,  and  the  ca^tal 
characlJJr  of  LaJy  PUjont.  "  iiHi.lcntlo  her  husband,  and  pmj  to  every  pretender,"  i a  fur  sopcrior  lo 
'' the  "Oil!  Bntiiclor."  Congrevc  excels  in  miitnrea  of  Impudence,  hypocrifff.  and  aelfJelusion.  The 
'  whole  of  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  between  Lady  Ftyanl  nnd  MflUfont,  Is  exquiutc  for  tbe 
groesness  of  the  overtures  made  under  pretence  of  a  delicacy  in  alarm.  But  it  is  no  wonder  ■ 
comedy  did  not  succeed  that  has  so  black  a  vilMn  in  itax  ilaahBeU,  and  an  aunt  who  has  a  regularly 
in.°billed  gallant  in  her  nephew.  Sir  Paul  Pbjant  alao  says  things  Ut  his  daughter,  which  no  decent 
perK>D  could  hear  with  patience  between  Gilher  and  child.  The  writer's  object  might  have  been  a 
good  one ;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  and  peiilooa  use  to  attempt  to  do  good  by  cffronteiy.    It  was  on 
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oceuion  of  this  pbj  tJbil  Dfjfden  addressed  to  Congreye  his  famous  cpUtlc,  full  of  strength  and 
good-niiture,  aad  aliiMWt  at.fUlof  mistake.  The  dramatists  of  Charles  the  Second's  age  \icrc 
described  as  supttrior  iu  "lUll"  to  the  "giant  race"  their  predecessors.  Fletcher  could  "move," 
bat  had  no  powv  to  "ibIm;"  Ben  Jonson  doubled  Fletcher's  "force;**  but  all  and  ererybody 
lubmittcd  to  OiMgnf%  OMffe  Shakspeare ;  and  even  he  had  but  "  as  much  "  in  him  ;  for  Nature 
"  could  not  gif«  Um  Btn  :"  But  the  panegyrics  of  this  age,  for  want  of  that  highest  kind  of  truth 
on  all  sides,  wUek  ob|j  betonga  to  the  highest  genius,  supplied  defect  of  warmth  with  extravagance 
of  attributioiL  Tlim  «u  yenonlly  a  bargain  in  the  matter :  writers  paid  each  other  in  kind,  and 
lords  paid  dodioKfton  lia  money.  A  natural  excess  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  grateful,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  bad  it  i  dMre  in  the  exaggeration.  FUttery  is  not  always  insincere ;  and  modesty 
itself  may  Mp  to  b^golto  gratitude  into  adulation,  out  of  a  doubt  of  its  ability  to  render  what 
is  due. 

"  Love  lor  horn'  fa  tbe  most  amusing  of  all  Congreve*8  plaj's,  and  the  characters  the  least 
vnpleaaantb  Thun  an  nt  revolting  scoundrels ;  and  the  lovers  really  have  some  love.  Jeremy  is 
moat  imprpbi^j  witty,  fnr  a  servant ;  even  though  he  once  "  waited  on  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge." 
Misa  Prue  li  noi  M  Bstorally  cunning  as  Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  nor  such  a  hearty  bouncer  as 
Tanbnigh*k  Haifien;  Imt  she  is  a  very  good  variety  of  that  genus.  The  detection  of  one  another 
by  Mrs.  /Wnl  Hud  Mn.  Farenghi — 


did  fM  IsM  tbii  gold J>odkm  P  oh,  siiter,  sister ! " — 
*^  WcH,  if  yoa  osae  to  that,  w^re  did  yon  find  this  bodkin  ?  ob,^sistcr !  sister  every  way  ! 


f) 


is  ever  fteak  md  retrilmtive.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  noticed  the  startling  profundity  of  Vcdentint^^a  request 
to  his  tbther,  to  ^Uainherit  him,  not  simply  of  the  family  estate,  but  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
which  h«  begoi  in  him.  A  less  original,  but  like  unconventional  intimation,  is  noticeable  in  the 
claim  pal  in  by  the  Mtvant,  to  be  considered  on  a  level  in  that  respect  with  gentlemen : — 

■*  Sir  5— jMTWi  *Oons,  whose  son  arc  you  t    How  were  you  engendered  ? 

Jmrnp.  I  am,  bj  my  father,  the  son  of  a  chairman  ;  my  motbcr  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and  cucumbers 
la  sanuBcr ;  and  I  eame  upstairs  into  the  world^  for  I  was  bom  in  a  cellar. 

J^vmigkU  Bj  your  look  you  should  go  up  stiurs  out  of  tbe  world  too,  friend. 

Sfr  SmMftt^n,  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomised  now,  and  dissected,  he  lias  vessels  of  digcstiou  and  con- 
io  fortb,  large  enough  for  the  insido  of  a  cardinal,  this  son  of  a  cucumber.     These  things  are 


liable  and  unreasonable.^ 

"Tbe  character  of  Fare^glur  says  Johnson,  "was  then  common.  Drydcn  calculated  nativities; 
belk  Granwell  and  King  William  had  their  lucky  days ;  and  Shaftesbur}'  himself,  though  he  Ifud'no 
t.  *"  *on,  was  sfdd  to  regard  predictioj^  The  Sailer  is  not  accounted  very  natural,  but  he  m  Ve^ 
I  **    We  know  not  why  the  Sailor  should  have  been  accoimtcd  unnatural,  except  fthat  he 

V  The  foB)  |>e  a  common  sailor,  and  yet.is  Um  son, of  a  man  of  fortune.  It  used  to' be  said  that 
jonght  "  aCjiot  talk  like  sailors,  nor  use  a  sea-jar^n^^it  tkey  do.  They  talk,  as  otter  people  do, 
^rantof  A^ijnitfl  of  their  experience.  As  to  ShafteAry,  it  is  far  from  surprisiug  thiit  they  who 
hV  ffion  should  yet  be  liable  to  superstition^     They  are  often  but  the  more  at  mercy  of  it, 

frxm*^  nt  of  any  set  limits  to  1)elief.  The  demand  for  books  of  astrolojLry  is  considerable  at  the 
present  mSacnt ;  and  perhaps  ban  never  failed.  ^lankind  cannot  get  rid  of  a  sense  of  the  unknown 
irorlo,  if  itnould;  and  till  it  takes  to  it  in  the  widest  and  most  poctie.il  sense,  which  is  also  the 
aealthicst  and  most  natural, — such  as  a  child  instinctively  has  when  it  looks  at  the  star?, — ii  will 
dabble  in  the  dw^f^  l)orders  of  it,  with  a  knowledge  less  than  childish. 

Tile  "  Moamioif  Bride  "  is  not  uninteresting  in  its  story,  nor  so  bad  in  its  poetry  as  one  might 
expeet  fren  Um  want  of  fiaith  and  passion  natural  to  a  town- wit  of  that  age.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed. 
out  of  hiv  *— ■'"g  nnacquaintance,  or  want  of  s^Tnpathy,  (not  to  speak  it  irreverently)  yiiih  poetry  of 
the  Uflurt  order,  tells  us,  that  if  he  were  "  required  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetr}' 
the  moat  r*ft***>  paragraph"  (observe  the  instinct  of  that  word  !)  " he  knows  not  what  ho  could 
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prefer  to  an  exdajnation  in  the  *'  Mourning  Bride ;"  and  then  he  qiiotes  the  passage  in  the  third 
scene  of  act  the  second,  where  Almeria  is  so  affected  by  the  awful  aspec'i  of  the  interior  of  a  cathedraL 
The  passage  indeed  is  a  poetical  one,  and  the  beet  that  Congreve',  wrote.  The  strong  material 
presence  of  a  cathedral-aisle,  aided  by  the  help  of  those  thoughts  of  death  which  ererybody 
experiences  in  looking  at  tombs,  gave  him  a  sufficient  knock  on  the  head  to  stir  him  to  some  emotion 
and  attention,  notwithstanding  the  neutralizing  levity  of  his  peruke.  But  a  lover  of  the  old  poets 
will  laugh  as  much  at  Johnson's  unique  notions  of  it,  as  the  writer  of  the  English  ballad  does  at  the 
irreparable  loss  which  he  supposes  to  be  felt  in  Scotland  at  the  death  of  a  sLigle  hero: — 

**  I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  huudred  as  good  as  he.** 

As  the  love  of  the  "  Mourning  Bride,"  however,  is  defaced  with  the  cant  and  sensuality  of 
gallantry,  so  the  style,  for  the  most  part,  is  poor,  underbred  (in  a  poetical  sense),  and  instinctively 
prosaical ;  speaking  neither  with  the  richness  nor  the  simplicity  of  passion,  nor  above  the  common^ 
place  of  conventional  metaphor.  If  the  tragedy  were  revived  now,  the  audience  would  laugh  at  the 
inflated  sentences  and  unconscious  prose.  The  revival  of  old  English  literature,  and  the  tone  of  our 
best  modem  poets,  have  accustomed  them  to  a  higher  and  truer  spirit.  Tct  some  of  the  language 
of  Almeria,  as  where,  for  instance,  she  again  meets  with  Osmyn,  is  natural  and  \ffecting ;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  catch  a  man  of  the  world  at  these  evidences  of  sympathy  with  what  i  serious.  Nor  are 
sensible  and  striking  passages  wanting.  It  is  in  this  play,  and  the  "  Way  of  the  "^Vorld,**  that  are  to 
be  found  some  of  those  rhyming,  sententious  couplets  which  have  become  proverbial,  and  which  their 
quoters  are  often  at  a  loss  in  what  author  to  find. 

**  Heaven  has  no  rage,  like  love  to  hatred  tum'd. 
Nor  hell  a  fury,  like  a  woman  scomM." 

Mourning  Bride. — Close  of  Act  III. 

"  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 

And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds."  \ 

Idem, — Close  of  the  Play. 

**  If  there  *s  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 

The  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.** 

Way  of  the  World.— Act  III ,  Scene  12. 

The  "  Way  of  the  World,"  though  not  the  most  amusing,  is  assuredly  the  most  complete,  piquant^ 

and  observant  of  all  the  works  of  Congreve;  full  as  an  egg  of  some  kind  of  wit  or  sense  in  almost 

every  sentence,  and  a  rich  treat  for  the  lover  of  this  sort  of  writing,  sitting  in  his  easy-chair, 

MiUamant  pushes  the  confident  playfulness  of  a  coquet  to  the  verge  of  what  is  pleasing  ;  but  her 

animal  spirits  and  good-nature  secure  her.    You  feel  that  her  airs  will  give  way,  by-au''  - ,.   .,i^ 

genuine  tenderness;  and,  meanwhile,  some  of  them  are  exquisite  in  their  affected  bu],  .      .  ,  .i> 

circumstances.  ,   ^        ., 

(Is  from  the 

"  Mrs.  Painall.  You  were  dressed  before  I  came  abroad.  •  two  apple? 

Millamant.  Ay,  that's  tnie.— O,  but  then  I  had — Mincing^  what  had  If     Wliy  was  I  sol  "fal  amb 

Mincing.  O  mem,  your  laship  staid  to  peruse  a  pacquet  of  letters. 

MiUamant.  O  ay,  letters — I  had  letters — I  am  persecuted  with  letters — I  ha;te  letters. — 1^  jody  knows 

how  to  write  letters ;  and  yet  one  has  *em,  one  doesn't  know  why, — They  serve  one  to  pin  up  i.Ws  hair.^ 

And  again : — 

•*  Beauty  the  lover's  gift  I  Lord,  what  is  a  lover,  that  it  can  give  t  Why,  one  makes  loven  as  fast  as 
one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases,  and  then,  if  une  pleases, 
one  makes  moreJ" 

Mrs.  Mincing,  who  pins  hair  up  "  so  pure  and  crips,**  is  the  most  niminy-piminy  of  attendants. 

Act  the  fifth  opens  with  one  of  Congreve's  exquisite  descriptions  of  common  life  : 


\ 
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**  Ijody  WiAfart,  Out  of  wif  hmm^  «■!  iCwy  houB%,  thou  viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  hare  fostered  ;  thou 
botom  tndtroHy  that  I  rmised  tnm  M^NtafiF— 9f goue,  hegone,  hegone,  go,  go. — That  I  took  firom  waslxing  of 
old  gauze  and  weaving  of  deii  ftiiii^  irfA  %  Uiek-blue  nose  over  a  chafing-dish  of  starved  embers,  and  dining 
Wund  a  traverse  rag,  in  a  ship  wm 

This  is  certunly  the  gi 

Very  little  poetry  of 
•feeugtomed  wit.    To  hit 
diaeoTeiy,  that  Cowley's 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
the  true  Pindaric  (as  far 


h^ 


k  bird-cage." 

Im{  /**4Im  poetry  of  local  description,  and  narrow-minded  contempt  I 
Mii  fa  iktKt  in  the  "  Miscellanies  "  of  Congreye,  and  not  much  of  his 
\  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  public  were  indebted  for  the 
tion  was  not  Pindaric ;  though,  in  a  directly  critical  sense, 
flnl  iMii^t  the  knowledge  to  "  English  writers ;"   for  the  example  of 
§■«)  had  been  set  with  pedantic  nicety  l}y  Ben  Jonson.    Congreve 
professes  not  to  be  awtn*  ef  At  tthlence  of  a  precursor  in  this  refoncaUon ;  and  most  likely  he 
had  forgotten  Ben's  mJnillnMW  foelry,  though  he  had  well  studied  the  dramas  of  the  old  scholar. 
He  retained  a  better  i^BtlJiBtiea  «f  jElfenser ;  for  in  the  "  Elegy  on  the  Marquis  of  Bhmdford,"  (the 
ton  of  his  friend  the  DbUmm  «f  Mftrlborongh,)  the  toiler  through  its  common-places  is  agreeably 
surprised  at  coming  nfcn  <■•  or  two  passages  of  real  fSimcy  and  tenderness,  evidently  suggested  by 
the  verses  of  the  gntl  pool  oa  Ike  "Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney."    All  his  other  "Mourning 
Muses,"  and  serious  poems  of  any  mrt,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  in  his  ode  upon  the  singing 
of  Arabella  Hnnt»  (for  he  had  a  real  feeling  for  music,)  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  a  frank  epithet 
applied  to  some  of  them  by  Johnson, "  despicable."    He  sometimes  follows  Cowley  so  ill,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  imitate  Sprat !— as  in  the  "  sigh  "  which  Silence  occupies  by  way  of  "  throne,"  and  which 
has  been  "  purposely  annihilated  "  to  oblige  him  with  that  accommodation !    There  is  now  and  then 
a  itienuons  couplet  in  his  translations,  caught  from  the  tone  of  Dryden.    His  art  of  "  Pleasing " 
eonflists  in  a  freedom  from  affectation ;  which  though  a  necessary,  is  but  a  negative  part  of  it.    In  his 
best  songs  he  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  everything  that  is  inverted  in  words,  or  superfluous  to 
the  thought ;  and  here  also  his  wit  returns ;  but  he  implies,  as  usual,  little  cordiality  in  his  gallantry. 
The  following,  however,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman. 

SONG. 

False  though  she  be  to  me  and  love, 

1 11  ne'er  pursue  revenge ; 
For  still  the  charmer  I  approve, 

Though  I  deplore  the  change.  " 

In  hours  of  bliss  we  oft  have  met, 

They  could  not  always  last  ; 
And  though  the  present  I  regret, 

I  'm  grateful  for  the  past. 

The  following  is  more  characteristic  of  his  writings  in  ordinary ;  as  full  of  wit,  and  what  was 
thought  "  sense,"  as  it  is  deficient  in  sentiment.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  epicures  of  this  sort  are 
ignorant  of  half»of  what  they  think  they  know  best,  the  very  luxury  of  the  senses. 

SONG. 

Tell  me  no  more  I  am  deceived, 

That  Chloo  *s  false  and  common  ; 
I  always  knew,  at  least  believed, 

She  was  a  very  woman. 
As  such  I  liked,  as  such  carcssM  ; 
She  still  was  constant  when  possess'd 

She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 


4c  See  the   Viscowrge  en  (htt  Tindariqut  Ode  prefixed  to  one  of  Congreve*8  poems  on  King  William  ;  and,  Sa 
en  J(maon*s  works*  the  <*  Pindaric  Ode  "  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Lucius  Gary  and  Sir  II.  Morison. 
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But  oh !  her  thoughts  on  othen  ran. 

And  that  jou  think  a  hard  thing; 
Perhapa  the  fiuded  you  the  man, 

And  what  care  I  one  ftrthing? 
You  think  she  'a  false,  I  *m  sure  she  *s  kind, 
I  take  her  hodj,  you  her  mind ; 

Which  has  the  hetter  bargain  ? 

The  perplexed  heroine  of  the  next  has  been  thought  to  be ''  poor  Mrs.  Braoegirdle." 

SONG. 

Pious  Selinda  goes  to  prayers, 

If  I  but  ask  the  favour ; 
And  yet  the  tender  fool  *s  in  tears, 

When  she  believes  1 11  leave  her, 

Would  I  tfere  free  from  this  restraint. 

Or  else  had  hopes  to  win  her ! 
Would  she  could  make  of  me  a  saint, 

Or  I  of  her  a  sinner ! 

Congrere  bad  an  admiration  of  fair  saints ;  which  indeed  is  natural  to  a  sinner  of  his  sort.  Bat 
"  Doris  "  was  thought  his  master-piece.  The  critics  of  the  age,  with  good-natured  Steele  at  their 
head,  wanted  words  to  express  their  admiration  of  "  Doris ;  " — Doris,  which  was  the  concatenation 
of  eveiTthing  new,  and  playfnl,  and  profound ; — Doris,  the  "  inimitable  Doris,"  idiich,  for  aught  that 
Greece  or  Rome  had  to  show  to  the  contrary,  might  have  been  written  by  Horace  or  Menander,  or 
Virgil  himself ;  nay,  by  Lord  Dorset,  or  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  But  we  must  not  jest  with  a  name 
like  Steele,  because  we  happen  to  live  in  an  age  which  has  been  tanght  better.  "  Doris  "  is,  in  truth, 
very  acutely  and  pleasantly  written,  and,  to  this  day,  not  a  little  startling ;  though  the  character  was 
not  a  new  one,  even  with  Congreve.    It  shall  be  the  last  of  our  extracts  in  verse  :— 

DORIS. 

*  Doris,  a  nymph  of  riper  age, 

Has  every  grace  and  art 
A  wise  observer  to  engage, 

Or  wound  a  heedless  heart. 
Of  native  blush  and  rosy  dye 

Time  has  her  cheek  berefl ; 
Which  makes  the  prudent  nymph  supply. 

With  paint,  the  injurious  theft. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  she  still  retains. 

And  teeth,  in  good  repair ; 
And  her  well  furnish 'd  front  disdain 

To  grace  with  borrowM  hair. 
Of  size,  she  is  nor  short  nor  tall. 

And  does  to  fat  incline 
No  more,  than  what  the  French  would  call 

Aimable  embonpoint. 
Farthn*  her  person  to  disclose 

I  leave : ^Ict  it  suffice, 

£Rie  has  few  faults,  but  what  sheknows^ 

And  can  with  skill-  disguise. 
She  many  lovers  has  refused. 

With  many  more  complied 
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%er  dothet,  when  little  medi 
lajt  ftiide. 
*$  mm  Hiio  looks  with  great  oontempt 


I  lUfected  creature, 
* 

ptj  would  leein  exempt 
ititea  of  nature, 
thej  want  or  healtli  orietMe, 
mnt  on  inclination ; 
»foi«  never  take*  offence 
▲t  Irin  who  pleads  his  passion. 
\  dbe  refuses,  she  treats  stiil 
so  mudi  sweet  hehaTiour, 
^r  refusal,  through  her  skflL 
almost  like  a  &Tour. 
ishe  this  softness  can  express 
V»  those  whom  she  rejects, 
h»  must  he  very  fond,  you  'U  guess, 
Of  such  whom  she  affects. 

here  our  Doris  ftr  outgoes 
An  that  her  sex  have  done ; 
flbe  no  regard  for  custom  knows, 

Which  reason  hids  her  shun, 
ll^  reason,  her  own  reason's  meant. 

Or,  if  70U  please,  her  will ; 
For  when  this  last  is  discontent, 

The  first  is  served  hut  ilL 
Peculiar,  therefore,  is  her  waj ; 

Whether  hj  nature  taught, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  saj, 
Or  bj  experience  bought. 
But  who  o'er  night  obtainM  her  grace. 

She  can  next  daj  disown ; 
And  stare  upon  the  strange  man's  face, 

^s  one  she  ne'er  bad  known. 
80  well  she  can  the  truth  disguise, 

Such  artful  wonder  frame, 
The  lover  or  distrusts  his  ejes, 
Or  thinks  Hwas  all  a  dream. 
Some  censure  this  as  lewd  and  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind ; 
For  to  forget  what  we  bestow, 

Bespeaks  a  noble  mind. 
Doris  our  thanks  nor  asks  nor  needs, 

For  all  her  fayours  done : 
From  her  Ioto  flows,  as  light  proceeds 

Spontaneous  fh>m  the  sun. 
On  one  or  other  still  her  fires 
Display  their  genial  force. 
And  she,  like  Sol,  alone  retires. 
To  shine  elsewhere  of  courM. 


s!otMIUth» 


matic  prose  writings  are  few  and  of  little  importance.    Hig  answer  to  Collier  is 

sion  of  our  lives.     He  addressed  a  letter  to  Dennis  (whose  name  was  dropped 

of  it,)  on  the  subject  of  Humour  in  Comedy ;  but  it  contains  nothing  more 
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remarkable  than  the  use  of  the  word  appearing  for  appa^tni, — ^his  only  innovation  we  belieye  of  the 
sort,  and  strange  enough  for  a  writer  so  opposed  to  pedantry.  In  the  British  Museum  are  some 
orig^al  letters  of  his,  addressed  to  Mr.  Porter,  husband  of  the  celebrated  actress,  and  including  one 
to  hersclfi  She  was  a  neighbour  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  a  yery  high-minded  and  good-natured 
woman,  as  well  as  an  actress  of  great  sensibility.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  letters  have  ever  been 
published,  and  having  had  permission  to  copy  them,  we  lay  them  before  the  reader.  They  show  ua 
an  unaffected  man,  and  an  easy,  good-tempered,  enjoying  companion ;  and  there  is  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  his  wit  We  have  preserved  the  irregular  initials  and  the  want  of  stops,  to  show  the 
progress  that  lesser  wits  have  since  made  in  these  matters  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Dilworth. 

"  S'  I  am  forced  to  Borrow  Ladies  paper*  but  I  think  it  will  contain  all  that  I  can  tell  you  from 
this  place  which  is  so  much  out  of  the  world  that  nothing  but  the  last  great  news  could  have  reacht 
it  I  have  a  little  tried  what  solitude  and  retirement  can  afford,  which  are  here  in  perfection  I  am 
now  writing  to  you  from  before  a  black  mountain  nodding  over  me  and  a  whole  river  in  cascade 
falling  so  near  me  that  even  I  can  distinctly  see  it  I  can  only  tell  you  of  the  situation  I  am  in, 
which  would  be  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Grace  if  he  were  here.  I  hope  all  our  friends  are  well  both 
at  Salisbury  and  Windsor  where  I  suppose  you  spent  the  last  week,  pray  whenever  you  write  to  'em 
give  my  humble  service.  I  think  to  go  the  next  week  to  Mansfield  race  where  I  am  told  I  shall  see 
all  the  Country  if  I  sec  any  of  y'  acquaintance  I  will  do  you  right  to  them.  I  hope  Mrs.  Longuevillea 
picture  has  been  well  finished.    I  am  Dear  S'  Y'  most  humble  Servt.  Will.  Cokqrbve 

"  Ham  near  Ashboum  in  Derbyshire 
"  Between  6  and  7  in  the  morning  birds  singing  jolly  breezes  whistling  Ac** 

{Outside.)  "  To  Mr.  Edward  Porter  At  his  house  in  Surrey  Street  i'  the  Strand,  London." 

**  New  Tear  Day. 

"  This  is  to  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  my  friends  in  Howard-streetf  a  happy  new  year,  and 
next  to  condole  with  you  for  the  damnd  weather  god  knows  when  the  snow  will  let  me  stir  ;  or  if  a 
thaw  should  come  upon  it  when  the  fiouds  will  be  down.  I  am  by  a  great  fire  yet  my  ink  freezes  so 
fast  I  cannot  write.  The  Hautboys  who  played  to  us  last  night  had  their  breath  froze  in  their 
instruments  till  it  dropt  of  the  ends  of  'em  in  icicles«by  god  this  is  tru^  my  service  and  sorrow  to  my 
friends  for  not  being  with  'em. 

"  I  am  y' :  most  obedient  servant,  W.  Conorsyb  " 

{OuUide.)  "  For  Mr.  Porter,  at  his  house  in  Surrey  street,  in  the  Strand  London  " 

(Post-marha.)  "  Buckingham. — Frank,  R.  Temple." 


The  following  is  to  Mrs.  Porter : 

**  EotterdamJbr  27:  1700 

"  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  Holland  can  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  Gallantry,  when  it  is 
Customary  there  to  enclose  a  Billet  doux  to  a  Lady  in  a  letter  to  her  husbandJ  have  not  so  much  as 
made  mention  of  this,  to  yours  ;  and  if  you  tell  first,  let  the  sin  fall  upon  your  head  instead  of  his. 
for  my  part  I  keep  the  Commandment,  I  love  my  neighbour  as  my  sclfe,  and  to  avoid  coveting  my 
neighbour's  wife*  I  desire  to  be  coveted  by  her;  which  you  know  is  quite  another  thing.    About 

X  weeks  since,  I  wrote  a  very  passionate  letter  to  you  from  Antwerp  which  I  believe  >ou  never 

received,  for  just  now  it  is  found  carefully  put  up  by  my  man,  who  has  been  drunk  ever  since.    I 
understand  you  have  not  been  in  the  Country,  I  am  glad  of  it ;    for  I  should  very  much  have 
apprehended  the  effect  which  solitude  might  have  produced.  Joined  with  the  reg^^tt  which  I  know  / 
you  feel  for  my  absence,    take  it  for  granted  that  I  sigh  extreamly :  I  would  have  written  by  th    | 
Alcayd,  but  that  would  make  me  reflect  that  I  was  at  a  distance  from  her,  which  is  pain  I  canno   .4 
bear.    I  would  have  written  to  your  mother  but  that  I  have  changed  my  religion  twice  since  I  lef   ;i 
england,  I  am  at  present  so  unsettled,  that  I  think  it  fit  to  fix  before  I  endeavour  to  convert  her      j* 


*  The  "  ladies*  paper"  seciiiH  to  be  paper  to  curl  the  hair. 
t  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  and  probably  her  mother. 


It  is  a  half-sheet  doubled. 

t  We  cannot  make  out  this  hieroglyphlOi 
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my  opinion  which  I  design  to  do  as  soon  as  I  know  what  it  is.  I  hare  disconrsed  with  friars  and 
monks  of  all  orders,  with  zealots,  enthusiasts  and  all  sectaries  of  the  reformed  churches,  and  I  had 
the  henefit  to  trayel  12  leagues  together  in  Guelderland  with  a  mad  Phanatick  in  a  waggon,  who 
pre^hed  to  me  all  the  way  things  not  to  be  written.  Pray  take  care  that  Mr.  Ebbub  has  good  wine, 
for  1  haTC  much  to  say  to  yon  over  a  bottle  under-ground  :  and  I  hope  within  3  weeks  to  satisfie 
yoQ  that  no  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  dear  neighbour 

"  your  fiaithfull  and  affectionate  humble  serrant  -  W :  C  ** 

(Oulsidc)  "For  Mrs.  Porter.* 

**  Calais:  Aug:  11«A;  Old:  S:  1700 
"  If  any  letters  are  left  for  me  before  you  receiye  this  pray  enclose  'em  to  be 
left  at  the  post  house  in  Brussels :  for  any  that  shall  come  after  y'* 
receipt  of  this,  I  will  trouble  you  with  some  other  direction 

"  Here  is  Admirable  Champagn  .for  twelve  penceni  quart  as  good  Burgundy  for  15  pence ;  and 
yet  I  have  virtue  enough  to  resolve  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow  for  St  Omers  where  the  same  wine 
18  halfe  as  dear  again  and  may  be  not  quite  so  good,  (dear  Neighbour)  Charles  and  Jacob  *  and  I 
have  never  failed  drinking  y^  healths  since  we  saw  you,  nor  ever  will  till  we  see  you  again,  we  had 
a  long  passage  but  delicate  weather,  we  set  sail  from  Dover  on  satturday  morning  4  a  clock  and  did 
not  land  here  till  6  the  same  evening ;  nor  had  we  arrived  even  in  that  time,  if  a  french  open  boat 
with  oars  had  not  been  stragling  towards  us  when  we  were  not  quite  halfe-seas  over,  and  rowd  us 
hither  from  thence  in  f  hours ;  for  the  packet-boat  came  not  till  this  morning ;  when  I  come  to 
Bnusels  I  shall  have  more  to  write  to  you  till  then  I  am  most  humbly  and  heartily  y". 

W:  COVOBEVB. 


"  My  humble  service  to  my  neighbour,  your  mother,  Mrs :  Anne  tt  Mrs :  Travels,  not  forgetting 
the  Alcayde,  who  I  hope  in  my  absence  may  be  reconciled  to  Punch. 

"  Poor  Charles  is  just  writing  to  Mrs.  Anne  and  striving  very  hard  to  find  something  besides  the 
Ballad,  to  please  her  much. 

{Outside,)  "  To  Mr.  Porter,  at  his  house  in  Arundel  Street,  against  the  blew-ball,  London." 

^  Aug  :9th: 
"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  are  indisposed ;  tho  I  believe  the  season  is  a  great  part  of  y' 
distemper.  I  assure  you  it  still  keeps  me  back  and  I  have  frequently  vapours  to  that  excesse,  that 
if  I  had  not  some  free  intervals,  I  should  think  my  selfe  rather  impaird  than  improved  in  my  health. 
I  dont  tell  you  this  by  way  of  Complaint  so  much  as  by  way  of  Consolation  for  if  good  air,  moderate 
exercise,  temperate  living  perfect  ease  and  plenty— cannot  resist  the  influence  of  this  miserable 
season  ;  you  may  imagine  what  power  it  must  necessarily  have  over  you  in  town,  upon  the  remainder 
of  your  last  years  disorder,  your  Cough  is  that  I  am  most  concerned  for  because  it  is  most  trouble. 
some  to  you  tho  I  make  no  doubt  of  that  being  also  vapourish  or  hysterick.  I  am  only  glad  you 
have  Dr.  Robinson  who  I  make  no  question  will  set  you  quite  right,  pray  let  me  hear  soon  that  you 
are  better.  Ton  must  assure  y'  selfe  any  way  no  matter  how.  I  am  just  now  as  hot  as  the  Devil  in 
my  haadi  m/k  H  is  but  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning  and  promises  to  be  a  fine  day.  but 
I  em  BVfW  %•  ^fain  imposed  on  by  the  dissimulation  of  the  weather,  we  live  here  like  good 
"ifinhnif  •asit  of  fiteft  in  a  pretty  retirement  onely  we  have  no  Nuns.  I  fancy  a  good  friar  would  do 
yon  BO  mmt  iMiik  Ikm  %  good  nun  would  do  me  or  as  Dr.  B  or  Dr.  Dunny.  I  shotfS  t^ike  it  for  a 
prodigiovi  Ihvoar  If  jkm  Vftold  let  me  hear  from  you  and  be  overjoyed  to  have  you  tell  me  you  were 
better,  if  I  mM  wmA  jm  anything  that  could  do  you  as  much  good  as  such  a  letter  would  do  me ; 
yon  should  humymjlM^  |gm,  and  very  little  time  longer  to  complain.'' 


^9 — if  you  sat  Mr  Onlli  tt  M|f^  pi^y  know  of  him  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  picture  of 


*  FMbaldy  Jacob  1<hmb»  t  We  ooxmot  make  out  the  number.  X  Braoegirdle. 
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L'  Rochester  which  was  Mr&  Harrys.  I  think  it  is  a  head.  I  think  it  is  not  as  a  painting  any  verj 
great  matter,  however  I  have  a  very  particular  reason  why  I  would  have  it  at  any  reasonable  rate, 
at  least  the  refusal  of  it.  if  this  can  be  don.  he  will  very  much  oblige  his  and  y^  very  humble  senrant 

"  fryday  even  :  "  Wm.  Cohorbvb  *• 

{OuUide,)  "  To  Mr.  Porter." 

Mrd.  Porter  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Barry,  who  was  at  one  time  mistress  to  Lord  Rochester. 


VANBRUGH. 

TBJt/athier4and,  birth-placCi  and  very  name  of  Yanbruoh,  have  been  involved  in  doubts,  not 
uninteresting  where  men  of  eminence  are  concerned.  The  stock  has  been  derived,  not  only  from  the 
Netherlands,  but  from  Cheshire,  and  from  France.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  would  seem  to  have  discovered,  that  it  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  BadUe  I    And  Lysons,  and  others,  spell  him,  not  Yanbrugh,  but  Vcaiburgh. 

The  report  of  the  fiimil/s  having  originated  in  France,  seems  to  have  ^>een  owing  to  nothing 
more  than  the  popular  error  which  used  to  take  every  foreigner  for  a  Frenchman.  The  Cheshire 
descent  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  of  his  father's  having  once  resided  at  Chester.  The 
birth  in  the  Bastile  depends  upon  whether  we  are  to  take  the  word  literally  or  metaphorically :  and 
that  the  prevailing  mode  of  spelling  the  name  is  the  right  one,  is  obvious  from  the  crest  of  the  family 
coat-of-arms,  which  is  a  demi-lion  issuing  from  a  bridge,  with  its  arches  reversed ; — a  symbol,  corro- 
borating the  Flemish  origin,  and  most  likely  recording  some  achievement  of  the  ancestor  on  whom 
it  was  conferred.*  The  Low  Countries  are  full  of  bridges ;  and  as  warriors  and  architects  alike  have 
had  to  do  with  them  at  periods  of  invasion,  perhaps  it  was  some  military,  perhaps  some  civil  exploit, 
which  obtained  for  the  ancestral  Yanbrugh  this  record  of  the  ruined  bridge;  and  a  love  of 
architecture  may  thus  have  become  hereditary  in  the  race. 

The  account^  and  apparently  the  only  account,  which  Yanbrugh  himself  gave  of  his  fiimily,  when 
he  applied  for  a  confirmation  of  this  coat-of-arms  to  the  Heralds'  College,  was,  that  before  the 
persecution  of  the  protestants  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  it  lived  near  Ghent  in  Flanders.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  follow  the  biographers  in  bringing  it  over  to  England  on  that  occasion,  in  the  person 
of  his  grandfather,  Giles  Yanbrugh,  who  settled  as  a  merchant  in  the  parish  of  Si  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1646;  His  son,  another  Giles  Yanbrugh,  is  reported  to  have 
settled  in  Chester,  as  a  sugar-baker,  and  to  have  acquired  such  a  fortune  as  appears  to  have  lifted 
him  into  the  ranks  of  gentry,  since  he  is  styled  esquire  by  a  herald  of  that  day,  when  the  title  had 
not  become  the  common  property  which  it  now  is ;  and  it  is  added,  that  removing  to  London,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  Treasury-Chamber.  This  Giles,  who  died  in  1715,  three 
years  after  his  wife,  (so  that  they  both  lived  to  see  the  eminence  of  their  son,)  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  statesman  Gi 
that  name,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  who,  together  with  his  nephew,  bore  such  u  port  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  England  and  Holhind ;  and  of  the  eight  sons  of  this  icarriage,  our  author, 
John,  was  the  second.t  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  year  1666,  the  Annua  Mirabilia  of  Dryden.  It  id  pleasant  to  think,  that  if  the  necessity  <f 
the  progress  of  things  demanded  that  this  year  should  be  memorable  for  purifications  by  fire  and 
sword,  it  should  also  be  secretly  producinc:  the  enjoyments  of  pea'je,  and  the  better  helps  of  the 


*  See  Noble's  Hhtorp  ^  the  College  qfAmu,  4to,  1804.  p.  355. 

t  A  brother  of  Giles's  (William)  married  another  daughter  of  Sir  Dn  iley.    Bee  Burke's  Landed  Ctentrjf,  arttelt 
Carlron  ;  where  be  is  styled  **  William  K«mfrufy,  of  London,  mercfaanf  .**    Giles  is  entitled  *'  Squire." 
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good-nfttore  of  comic  wiiten.    For  l^ature,  who  made  laughter,  is  no  ascetic    She  does  not  deaira 
that  the  roogh  surgeiies  of  pain  should  be  as  lasting  as  the  health  of  pleasure. 

The  passage  in  Yanbrugh's  writings,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  appears  to  hare  discoyered  his  birth- 
place, is  one  in  which,  alluding  to  a  chance  of  being  thrown  into  prison,  he  says,  that  he  should  thus 
finish  hia  days  in  an  English  bastile,  as  he  "  began  them  in  a  French  one,***  This,  if  taken 
literally,  is  decisiye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  is  worthy  of  notice, 
— ^that  Yanbrngh  may  haye  spoken,  not  in  a  literal  sense,  but  with  reference  to  a  stoxy  reported  by 
his  bioin»pherB,  which  says  that  he  once  got  shut  up  in  the  Bastile  for  being  caught  taking  a  sketch 
of  it ;  and  that  he  owed  his  deliyerance  to  an  impression  which  he  made  on  some  influential  people 
by  amnsing  himself  with  rude  sketches  of  comedies.f  This  stoxy  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is 
ooDsiatent  thronghont  not  only  with  his  genius  as  writer  and  architect,  but  with  another  profession 
to  be  spoken  of  presently,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  of  his  haying  been,  at  all  eyents,  some  years  in 
France.  He  might  thus  haye  meant,  by  b^^inning  his  days  in  the  Bastile,  that  he  began,  so  to 
speak,  his  public  days, — or,  in  a  high  and  stirring  sense,  to  liye ; — the  days  of  his  "  manhood,"  as 
Mr.  Conningham  says ;  or  simply,  that  he  was  its  tenant,  as  the  same  writer  obseryes,  "  early  in  life." 
And  yei  the  burden  of  disproof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  object  to  the  plain  and  literal 
meaning  of  any  giyen  words ;  nor  can  it  be  held  at  all  improbable,  that  Yanbrugh  was  actually  bom 
in  the  French  prison.  The  year  1666,  among  its  other  manrels,  beheld  a  sudden  declaration  of  war 
against  the  restored  monarchy  of  England,  by  its  friend  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  originating  in  the 
TiewB  of  the  .latter  upon  the  Low  Countries ;  and  as  the  Carletbn  family  were  great  political  agents 
in  those  questions,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  future  comptroller  of  the  Treasury-Chamber, 
&ther  of  our  author,  and  husband  of  a  Carleton,  had  some  delicate  business  to  transact  in  Paris, 
which  got  him  clapped  into  "  durance  yile."  It  is  well  known  that  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  were 
locked  up  in  that  most  ungallant  fortress  of  our  gallant  neighbours,  sometimes  for  taking  a  part 
themselyes  in  these  higher  niceties  of  intrigue.^ 

Had  Yanbrugh's  &ther  a  turn  for  architecture  before  him  ?  or  for  writing  comedies  1  or  both  1 
agreeably  to  what  is  bo  often  seen  of  the  appearance  of  those  germs  of  ability  in  parents,  which  come 
to  a  head  and  reputation  in  the  oflbpring.  Mr.  Disraeli's  production  of  the  passage  in  question  has, 
at  all  eyents,  senred  to  throw  fresh  mystery  oyer  the  Bastile  transaction,  whateyer  it  was,  in  our  author's 
life,  and  to  mix  up  anew  the  &ther's  history  with  the  son's. 

Of  the  education  of  Yanbrugh  we  are  told  nothing,  except  that  it  was  liberal,  and  that  during 
hia  teens,  like  Wycherley, '  he  was  sent  to  France ;  probably  to  complete  it ;  perhaps  to  study 
architecture,  or  soldiership ;  yery  likely  both ;  (no  unusual,  nor  unprofitable  mixing  up  of  studies  in 
those  days ;)  for  on  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  may  haye  studied 
engineering,  in  order  to  include  military  architecture.  It  is  more  clear,  that  going  to  France  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  remaining  there  some  years,  the  animal  spirits  of  the  young  dramatist  must  haye 
reoeiyed  no  small  encouragement  to  that  freedom  of  speech  and  morals,  which  afterwards  ran,  like  so 
much  claret  and  burgundy,  through  his  comic  yein. 

Where,  or  when  indeed,  he  accomplished  himself  for  his  profession  of  architect,  still  remains  among 
the  obscurities  of  his  biography ;  nor  is  it  known  how  long  he  continued  in  the  army.  He  appears 
a  good  while  afterwards,  to  haye  been  styled  "  Captain,"  about  town ;  but  in  the  year  1696,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  twenty-nine,  we  find  him,  as  "  Mr.  Yanbrugh,"  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commission  for  endowing  Greenwich  Hospital,  on  the  nomination  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn  ,* 
and  two  years  afterwards,  or  less  (for  the  confused  state  of  the  calendar  at  that  time  renders  it 
difScult  to  distinguish  between  year  and  year),  his  first  play,  the  "  Relapse,"  was  brought  out  at 
DmiyLane. 

This  comedy,  howeyer,  had  been  sketched  some  time  before.    The  tradition  is,  that  he  had  drawn 


•  Cariosities  of  LiUrature,  ed.  1899,  p.  413.  4/^ 

f  Lives  <^  the  wtosi  Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  rol.  Iv.  p.  256. 

%  8m  an  •atoMofrapby  deligbtfal  for  iU  candoar  the  Memoirs  <\f  Madame  de  Stool  t  who  vasinyolved  in  the 
•chflnee  of  tbe  Dnchev  du  Maine,  In  the  time  of  the  Regency. 
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the  outlines  both  of  the  "  Relapse  "  and  the  "  Provoked  Wife,**  while  in  the  army  (the  latter  first) ;  and 
that  having,  during  winter-quarters  somewhere,  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  who 
had  done  him  a  pecuniary  service  and  was  one  of  the  sharers  in  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Sir  Thomas 
encouraged  him  to  complete  the  "Relapse"  for  his  stage;  upon  which  Vanbrugh  had  the  good 
fortune  to  repay  his  friend's  kindness  by  a  success  which  the  theatre  stood  much  in  need  ot  With 
profits  to  the  house,  reputation  flowed  in  upon  the  author.  II is  friend,  who  appears  to  have  been 
rich,  and  not  exclusively  anxious  for  his  own  stage,  would  not  balk  the  new  dramatist  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Mscenas  of  the  day,  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  then  on  the  eve  of  his 
greatest  honours.  Bespeaking  his  third  venture  for  Drury  Lane,  Skipwith  syficred  him  at  Montague's 
desire  to  complete  the  "  Provoked  Wife  "  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  which  it  came  out 
the  following  year,  and  maintained  the  promise  of  the  "  Relapse."  The  venture  for  Drury  Lane, 
which  was  produced  the  same  year,  was  "  .fisop,"  a  moral  lecture  from  the  French  of  Boursault ; 
which  though  it  had  some  sprightly  additions  from  the  pen  of  the  adapter,  (the  whole  of  part  second,) 
must  have  astonished  the  gay  audiences  of  the  two  first  pieces,  and  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
that  might  have  been  wished  for  generous  Sir  Thomas.  It  was  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  credit  would 
be  given  to  the  author  for  having  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse, — to  be 
grave  as  well  as  to  be  gay;  but  prose  comic  writers  seldom  appear  in  earnest  enough  to  be  able  to  make 
this  demand  upon  the  belief  of  their  hearers  with  safety.  There  will  be  thought  to  be  some  trick  in 
it,  as  there  is ;  and  there  are  more  reasons  why  the  piece  did  not  succeed  at  the  time,  which  will  be 
mentioned  when  we  come  to  speak  ot  the  plays  critically. 

In  1700,  at  the  same  theatre,  Fletcher's  comedy  of  the  "  Pilgrim  "  was  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
times  by  our  author,  and  its  third  night's  benefit  given  either  to  Dryden  or  his  son  Charles,  upon 
condition  of  his  furnishing  those  aids  of  "  Prologue  "  and  "  Epilogue,"  &c.  which  appear  in  his  poems. 
Dryden  was  then  dying,  in  the  full  bhize  of  his  powers;  for  he,  to  whom  nobody's  prologues  and 
epilogues,  before  or  since,  ever  came  near,  never  wrote  two  finer  ones  than  he  did  on  this  occasion, 
— ^more  full  of  easy  mastery  and  felicitous  application ;  and  the  lyrics  which  accompanied  them  (the 
"  SecuUir  Masque,"  &c.)  were  so  brilliant  with  his  old  dashing  music,  that  John  Buncle,  in  the  full 
roar  of  his  animal  spirits,  could  find  nothing  of  more  potential  joviality,  wherewith  to  give  vent  to 
the  plenitude  of  hia  satis&ction  at  having  had  a  good  dinner.  But  we  were  going  to  say,  that 
though  it  is  not  known  whether  Dryden  hailed  the  genius  of  Vanbrugh  as  he  did  that  of  Congreve 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  find  these  links  of  intimacy  between  celebrated  men. 

The  "  False  Friend,"  a  Spanish  love-plot,  upon  an  old  and  obvious  subject,  is  only  worth  recording 
for  its  having  been  brought  out  in  the  year  1 702.  Almost  all  that  deserves  noting  in  it,  may  be  here 
set  down  in  a  dozen  lines ;  but  the  passage  is  of  the  right  Vanbrugh  sort,  and  full  of  an  off-hand  and 
pleasant  assurance : — 

**7>an  John,  Well, old  acquaintance,  you  are  going  to  be  married  then  ?    'Tis  resolved,  ha! 
Don  Pedro,  So  says  my  star. 

Don  John.  ThefooHshat  star  thai  has  said  anything  a  great  while, 
J)<m  Pedro,  Still  the  same,  I  see !  or,  more  than  ever,  resolved  to  love  nothing. 
Don  John,  Love  nothing !  why,  I'm  in  love  at  this  very  time. 
Don  Pedro,  With  what  ? 
Don  John.  A  woman ! 
Don  Pedro,  Impossible ! 
Don  John,  True. 

Don  Pedro.  And  how  came  you  in  love  with  her  ? 
Don  John,  Why.  I  was  ordered  not  to  he  in  love  wiUi  her,*' 

In  the  same  year,  1702,  Vanbrugh  made,  we  believe,  his  first  architectural  design  of  celebrity, 
that  of  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  who  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  being  deputy  Earl-marshal  during  the  minority  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  having 
nothing  more  appropriate,  we  suppose,  to  give  him,  he  presented  him  with  the  tabard  of  Oarencieox, 
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king-at-anns.  The  appointment  greatly  offended  his  new  brethren,  the  heralds,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  heraldry ;  which  argued,  they  thought,  a  strange  moral  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  deputy-marshal;  and  second,  because  with  a  reprobacy  that  rendered  the  ignorance 
unpardonable,  he  laughed  at  it !  Swift,  who  disliked  Yanbrugh,  because  he  girded  at  the  cloth,  and 
▼as  of  the  Whig  party,  said  that  he  might  now  indeed  pretend  to  "build  houses.'*  Vanbrugh 
laughed  at  heraldry ;  yet  we  hare  seen  him  apply  to  the  college  he  ridiculed,  for  the  confirmation  of 
a  coat^f-arma.  Men  would  fain  be  aboTC  their  fellow-creatures  on  the  side  of  intellect,  yet  are  always 
restoring  the  equilibrium  on  tbat  of  yanity  and  the  passions  ; — let  us  add,  on  that  of  the  social 
affections  also ;  for  every  conyentional  tendency,  howdver  sophisticate,  has  a  ground  in  it  of  the  love 
of  others ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Charity  is  secretly  ensured  by  it,  as  society  proceeds ; 
and  it  will  ultimately  secure  the  improvements,  that  receive  gradual  assent. 

Yanbrugh's  double  success  as  author  and  architect,  having  now,  with  the  help  of  his  agreeable 
qualities  as  a  man,  rendered  him  popular  with  all  classes,  he  thought  he  might  at  once  enrich 
himself,  and  help  to  restore  the  interests  of  an  old  company  of  actors  then  declining,  by  erecting  a 
theatre  of  nobler  dimensions,  and  getting  Congreve  to  aid  him  in  the  production  of  plays  which 
Betterton  was  to  get  performed.  He  accordingly  had  interest  enough  with  thirty  persons  of  quality, 
to  procure  subscriptions  from  them  for  the  purpose,  at  a  hundred  pounds  each  ;  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  theatre  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  present  opera-house,  and  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Little 
Whig,**  in  honour  of  the  reigning  toast  of  the  party,  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Marlborough ;  whose  fair  hand,  we  presume,  was  the  first  to  tap  it  with  the  silver 
troweL  But  the  architect,  seduced  by  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  metropolis  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideas,  either  forgot  the  purpose  for  which  his  building  was  erected,  or  made  some  venturous 
miscalculation  in  his  acoustics ;  for  its  huge  sides  ant\  sound-sustaining  roofs  turned  out  to  be  fitter 
for  song  than  dialogue ;  the  actors,  according  to  Cibber,  were  heard  gabbling  below,  as  in  the  aisles 
of  a  cathedral,  with  hollow  reverberations ;  and  as  the  present  west  end  of  the  town  was  at  that 
time  more  than  half  made  up  of  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  frequenters  of  pit  and  gallery  had  to 
,  /  come  from  such  a  distance  as  made  coach-hire  expensive,  the  project  died,  like  the  poor  actors' 
I  voices,  in  its  own  magnificence.  In  vain  the  two  wits  and  joint-proprietors  strained  their  united 
laculties.  In  vain,  as  if  by  ominous  anticipation,  they  opened  their  theatre  with  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  Italian  and  English,  a  translated  opera  with  Italian  music.  In  vain  our  author  followed  it 
with  one  of  the  liveliest  of  his  productions,  the  "  Confederacy."  In  vain  the  more  prudent  Congreve 
backed  out  of  the  dying  concern,  and  left  his  colleague  to  try  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Moliere, 
three  of  whose  liveliest  plays,  in  the  same  season,  he  translated  and  put  on  the  boards,  the  ''  Cocu 
Imaginaire  "  (Cuckold  in  Conceit) ;  "  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,"  as  "  Squire  Trclooby ;"  and  the 
"  Depit  Amoureux,"  as  the  "  Mistake."  Yanbrugh  was  himself  forced  to  give  up  a  speculation 
which,  except  on  a  small  scale,  and  then  only  with  aid  from  wits  of  another  sort,  appears  never  to 
have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  authors.  We  know  not  on  what  occasion,  years  afterwards,  he  was 
induced  to  translate  a  farce  from  the  French  of  D'Ancourt,  not  worth  the  trouble, — the  "  Country 
House."  The  "  Journey  to  London  "  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  ;  and  here  then,  as  the  rest 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  architecture,  we  may  anticipate  the  chronological  termi- 
nation of  his  writings.  He  reversed  the  fate  experienced  by  Ariosto.  The  Italian,  being  reminded 
of  the  Emallness  of  the  abode  he  had  built  for  himself,  compared  with  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces 
in  his  fiction,  said  he  found  it  easier  to  build  houses  with  words  than  with  stone.  Yanbrugh  found 
stone  more  edifying  than  words  ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  his  fortunes  accordingly. 

Every  help  was  afforded  him.  No  sooner  does  he  appear  to  have  concluded  his  theatrical 
struggles,  than  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1706,  commissioned  him  to  carry  the  habit  and  ensigns  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  built  a  house  for 
himself  at  Whitehall,  and  was  occupied  in  raising  the  great  structure  of  Blenheim.  We  know  not 
the  dates'  of  his  various  architectural  works,  nor  are  they  necessary  to  the  volume  before  us.  But  we 
must  not  omit  the  great  trouble  of  his  life,  the  dispute  he  got  into  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 

Marlborough  respecting:  the  Blenheim  payments.    It  appears  that  Parliament,  by  no  very  generous 
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OTenighty  had  voted  the  building  of  the  mansion,  without  taking  care  of  supplies  for  it.  The  Queen 
paid  them  while  she  liyed ;  the  Duk^  who  loved  money,  occasionally  doled  out  a  little  afterwards, 
always  protesting  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  the  Duchess,  after  her  lord's  decease, 
tried  to  make  Yanbrogh  himself  responsible ;  and  the  poor  architect,  thus  driven  from  pilUr  to 
post,  out  of  pocket,  ashamed,  akrmed,  and  finally  exasperated,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  that 
insolent  woman,  which  ended  with  her  taking  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  and  refusing  himself  and 
his  wife  even  a  sight  of  it  when  finished,  though  finished  after  his  own  design.  Yanbnigh  had  gone 
thither  on  purpose,  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Castle-Uoward ;  which  must  have  aggravated  the 
mortification. 

'*  We  staid,"  says  he,  "  two  nights  in  Woodstock ;  but  there  was  an  order  to  the  servants,  under 
her  grace's  own  hand,  not  to  let  me  enter  Blenheim ;  and  lest  that  should  not  mortify  me  enough, 
she  having  somehow  learned  that  my  wife  was  of  the  company,  sent  an  express  the  night  before  we 
came  there,  with  orders  that  if  «A«  came  with  the  CasUe-Howard  ladies,  the  servants  should  not 
suffer  her  to  .see  either  house,  garden,  or  even  to  enter  the  park;  so  she  was  forced  to  sit  all  day 
long,  and  keep  me  company  at  the  inn."  * 

There  was  a  voluminous  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Duchess  and  Yanbrugh,  and 
notices  of  it,  highl}*  characteristio  of  him,  in  letters  to  his  friend  Tonson,  the  bookseller.  The 
following  dramatic  touches  are  selected  from  portions  of  them  in  Disraeli : — 

'*  I  have  the  misfortune  of  losing,  for  I  now  see  little  hopes  of  ever  getting  it,  near  20002.,  doe  to 
me  for  many  years*  service,  plague,  and  trouble,  at  Blenheim,  which  thaJt  wicked  xocman  of  MarL 
borough  is  so  fiu:  from  paying  me,  that  the  duke  being  sued  by  some  of  the  workmen  for  work  done 
there,  she  has  tried  to  turn  the  debt  due  to  them  upon  me,  for  which  I  think  she  ought  to  be 
hanged,** 

And  again,  after  the  Duke's  death, — 

"He  has  given  his  widow  {may  a  Scottish  ensign  get  her)  10,0002.  a-year  to  spoil  Blenheim  her 
own  way ;  12,0002.  to  keep  herself  clean,  and  go  to  law,"  ke. 

And  the  following  " explosion,"  as  Disraeli  calls  it;  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  passage  that  ia 
supposed  to  have  determined  his  birth-place : — 

''I  have  been  forced  into  Chancery  by  that  B,  B,  B.  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  where  she  has 
got  an  li\junction  upon  me  by  her  friend  the  late  good  chancellor  (earl  of  Maeclesfield),t  who 
declared  that  I  never  was  employed  by  the  duke,  and  therefore  had  no  demand  upon  his  estate  for 
mf  services  at  Blenheim.  Since  my  hands  were  thus  tied  up  from  trying  by  law  to  recover  my 
arrears,  I  have  prevailed  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  help  me  in  a  scheme  which  I  proposed  to 
him,  by  which  I  got  my  money  in  spile  oj  the  hussifs  teeth.  My  carrying  this  point  enrages  her 
much,  and  the  more  because  it  is  of  considerable  weight  in  my  small  fortune,  which  she  has  heartily 
endeavoured  so  to  destroy  as  to  throw  me  into  an  English  Bastile,  there  to  finish  my  days,  as  I  began 
them,  in  a  IVench  one." 

What  the  formidable  array  of  B's  may  portend,  at  the  beginning  of  this  extract,  might  perhaps 
be  not  uncandidly  guessed  by  the  philosophic  reader,  from  parallel  passages  in  the  remarks  of 
Shakspeare  on  heaths,  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  witches, — aided  by  a  serene  illustration  from  the 
eolloquies  of  Bishop  Burnet ;  of  whose  absence  of  mind  Walpole  has  the  following  anecdote,  in 
connection  with  this  very  duchess.  Dining  with  her  one  day  after  the  Duke's  disgrace,  his  lordship 
was  comparing  him  to  Belisarius.  "  But  how,"  said  she,  "could  so  great  a  general  (as  BeUsarius)  be 
60  abandonedr  "  Oh,  madam, "  said  the  bishop,  "do  not  you  know  what  a  brimstone  of  a  wife  he  had  Tt 


*  8m  the  article  entitled  **  Secret  History  of  the  BatldJng  of  Blenheim,**  written  by  Mr.  Diameli  with  his  omiaI  spirit. 
In  the  CurioHtUs  c/LiUralure,  ut  tupra^  p.  413. 

t  Impeached  and  fomid  guilty  of  corruption  in  1725,  for  aeUing  the  poat  of  Maater  in  Chaaoary. 
X  Walpola'a  Riminitcencet,  1819.  p.  7S. 
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Berides  Blenheim  and  CasUe-Howard,  Yanbrugh  built  Oolton-Hall  in  Cheshire,  Easton-Neston 
!n  Korthamptonshire,  Seaton-Delaval  in  Northumberland,  &c  kc.,  and  doubtless  a  great  variety  of 
mansions^  laige  and  small,  which  must  have  brought  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  money ;  but  he 
was  probably  no  stinted  liver.  In  1714  he  was  knighted  by  the  new  sovereign,  Qeorge  the  First,  to 
whom  he  had  taken  the  Garter  when  Elector.  He  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal  works 
next  year,  and  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital  the  year  after ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
then  Garter  King-at-arms,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  ;  but  Anstis  claimed  the  office  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise  from  Queen  Anne,  and  after  long  efforts  obtained  it.  The  wife  mentioned  in 
the  extract  from  his  Letters,  was  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel  Yarborough  of  Haslington^ 
near  York,  whom,  from  a  passage  in  the  Letters  of  Lady  Maxy  Wortley  Montague,  we  conjecture 
him  to  have  married  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1710.  He  was  then  five-and-forty,  and  the  lady 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger — some  say  twenty.  Lady  Mary,  in  the  insolence  of  eighteen, 
calls  her  a  ''ruin.''    The  following  is  the  passage  in  her  Letters  alluded  to  : — 

"  I  can't  forbear  entertaining  you  with  our  York  lovers  (strange  monsters,  you'll  think,  love  being 
as  much  forced  up  here  as  melons).  In  the  first  form  of  these  creatures  is  even  Mr.  Yanbrugh. 
Heaven,  no  doubt,  compassionating  our  dulness,  has  inspired  him  with  a  passion  that  makes  us  all 
ready  to  die  with  laughing :  'tis  credibly  reported  that  he  is  endeavouring  at  the  honourable  state  of 
matrimony,  and  vows  to  lead  a  single  life  no  more.  Whether  pure  holiness  inspires  his  mind,  or 
dotage  turns  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find.  'Tis  certain  he  keeps  Monday  and  Thursday  market  {cusenMy- 
day)  constantly ;  and  for  those  that  don't  regard  worldly  muck,  there's  extraordinary  good  choice 
indeed.  I  believe  last  Monday  there  were  two  hundred  pieces  of  women's  flesh  (fat  and  lean) :  but 
you  know  Yan's  taste  was  always  odd :  his  inclination  to  ruins  has  given  him  a  fiincy  for  Mrs. 
Yarborough  :  he  sighs  and  ogles  so,  that  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him ;  and  she  is  not  a 
little  pleased,  in  so  small  a  proportion  of  men  amongst  such  a  number  of  women,  that  a  whole  man 
should  fiill  to  her  share. — My  dear,  adieu.    My  service  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

"  M.  P."  (Mary  Pierrepont.)* 

This  delicate  epistle,  written  in  her  ladyship's  maiden  state  and  twentieth  year,  was  addressed  to 
the  sister  of  her  lover  and  future  husband,  Mr.  Wortley  Montague ;  but  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  was 
a  "  bold  man,"  and  he  suffered  for  his  bravery.  Our  author's  marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  happy  one ;  and  by  the  various  dwellings  he  possessed,  he  must  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  affluence.  Besides  his  house  in  town,  he  built  two  at  Greenwich, 
on  a  spot  since  called  Yanbrugh  Fields.  He  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  living  in  Berksl^ire, 
near  the  residence  of  his  old  firiend  Tonson^f  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  In  Rowe's  parody 
upon  the  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia,  the  warm-hearted  bookseller  (for  such  he  seems  to 
have  been,  in  spite  of  occasional  irritabilities  between  him  and  his  authors)  is  thus  represented  as 
speaking  of  Yanbrugh  : — 

'*  I  'm  in  with  Captain  Yanbrugh  at  the  present, 
A  most  sweet-natured  gentleman,  and  pleasant ; 
He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  schemes,  and  models, 
And  builds  dukes'  houses  upon  very  odd  hills ; 
For  him,  so  much  I  dote  on  him,  that  I 
(If  I  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven)  would  die.** 

It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  masterly  nature  of  the  piece  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  which 
promised  to  be  his  best,  that  Yanbrugh  had  resumed  his  stage  ecgoyments,  and  was  still  "  writing 
your  comedies,"  when  he  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  at  his  house  in  Scotland  Yard,  March  26, 1726. 
His  disorder  was  a  quinsey.    He  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.    Lady 


*  Letters  and  Warkt  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  MontaffWy  1837.  toI.  i.  p.  166. 
\  Noble's  History  qfthe  Collie  <^  Arms^  ut  supra  ;  and  Lysons's  Berkshire* 
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Vanbrugh  Bmrived  him  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  not  dying  till  April  1776.  The  biographies 
Tary  about  the  number  of  their  children.  One  says  they  had  three ;  another  an  only  son.  Two, 
however,  appear  to  hare  died  in  infancy.  The  son  became  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  and  died  of  th^ 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

Vanbrugh  had  a  character  in  society,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  account  given  of  him  6y 
Rowe.  "  Garth,  Vanbrugh,  and  Congrcve  **  (says  Spence,  on  the  authorities  of  Tonson  and  Pope), 
"  were  the  three  most  honest-hearted,  real  good  men,  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Eit-kat  Club." 
He  was  a  Whig,  whose  sincerity  and  good-nature  enabled  him  to  survive  party  animosity.  Swifb 
and  Pope,  when  they  published  their  Miscellanies,  openly  regretted  their  raillery  against "  a  man  of 
wit  and  of  honour.'*  He  jested  upon  heraldry  when  he  entered  the  herald's  office,  probably  thinking 
his  colleagues  would  jest  too ;  and  his  only  resentment  on  record  is  that  against  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  such  a  woman  as  his  very  love  of  the  sex  might  have  made  him  disgusted 
with.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  happily  constituted  in  mind  and  body.  He  had  a  "  fine,  elegant^ 
manly  person,**  says  Noble ;  and  the  best  engraved  portruts  of  him,  after  Eneller,  give  him  a  face  to 
match  it. 

Vanbrugh  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  letters  for  combining  the  apparently  incompatible 
geniuses  of  comic  writer  and  architect.  Tct  surely  they  are  not  so,  for  a  secret  reason  and  proportion 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  works  of  art ;  and  while  the  men  of  letters,  not  unjealously  perhaps,  laughed 
at  his  architecture,  the  public  discerned  a  grandeur  in  it ;  and  an  artist  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds) 
thought  that  it  benefited  by  the  aid  of  the  writer's  fancy,  and  possessed  a  pictorial  and  daring 
originality.  The  passage  in  his  Lectures,  in  which  the  architect  is  vindicated,  is  so  well  felt  and 
written,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  repeating  it. 

"  In  the  buildings  of  Vanbrugh,  who  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  architect,  there  is  a  greater  display 
of  imagination,**  he  says,  ''than  we  shall  find,  perhaps.  In  any  other ;  and  this  is  tht,  ground  of  the 
effect  we  feel  in  many  of  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  faults  with  which  many  of  them  are  charged. 
For  this  purpose,  Vanbrugh  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  some  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture, 
which,  though  not  so  ancient  as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to  our  imagination,  with  which  the  artist  is 
more  concerned  than  with  absolute  truth.**  To  speak  of  him,  "  in  the  language  of  a  painter,  he  had 
originality  of  invention ;  he  understood  light  and  shadow,  and  had  great  skill  in  composition.  To 
support  his  principal  object,  he  produced  his  second  and  third  groups,  or  masses.  He  perfectly 
understood  in  his  art,  what  is  the  most  difficult  in  ours,  the  conduct  of  the  back-ground,  by  which 
the  design  and  invention  are  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  What  the  back-ground  is  in  painting, 
in  architecture  is  the  real  ground  on  which  the  building  is  erected ;  and  no  architect  took  greater 
cai%  that  his  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard,  that  is,  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of 
the  ground  without  expectation  or  preparation.*'  This  is  a  tribute  which  a  painter  owes  to  an 
architect  who  composed  like  a  painter,  and  was  defrauded  of  the  due  reward  of  his  merit  by  the 
wits  of  the  time,  who  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  composition  better  than  he,  and  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  what  he  understood  perfectly,  the  general  ruling  principles  of  architecture  and 
painting.  Vanbrugh's  fate  was  that  of  the  great  Perrault.  Both  were  the  objects  of  the  petulant 
sarcasms  of  factious  men,  and  both  have  left  some  of  the  fairest  monuments,  which  to  this  day 
decorate  their  several  countries ;  ihefofode  of  the  Louvre ;  Blenheim,  and  Castle-Howard. 

We  have  ourselves  never  seen  any  of  the  great  architectural  works  of  Vanbrugh  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  our  inability  to  pronounce  judgment,  if  we  had.  But  in  common  with  others,  we  may  state  the 
impression  which  has  been  made  upon  us  by  pictures  of  them  in  books,  and  which  is  that  of  a  bold 
and  liberal  will,  desiring  to  produce  a  princely  effect,  and  doing  it.'*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  minor  buildings,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  church  of  St  John's, 
Westminster,  (which  we  Jtave  seen,)  he  is  simply  heavy  and  Dutch ;  and  in  his  least  of  all,  or  the 


*  In  Kentington  there  was  lately  a  small  bat  curious  structure,  which  was  originally  intended  to  supply  the  palace 
with  water,  and  strongly  exemplified  what  may  be  called  the  no  notuerue  style  of  Vanbrugh  ;  the  ends  of  which 
were  use.  durability,  and  energetic  appearance.  The  Parish  School  in  the  same  suburb  Is  also  from  the  hand  of 
Vanbrugh,  and  presents  a  similar  character. 
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whims  of  his  buej,  we  suspect  that  Swift's  jests  about  "mouse-traps''  and  "goose-pies  "  were  hardly 
unwairanted.  Swift  describes  people  looking  about  Whitehall,  to  know  where  Yanbrogh's  house 
was  to  be  found,  and  making  inquiries  of  the  "watermen  "  and  the  "  Thames :" 

**^  At  length  the j  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thnig  resembling  a  goose-pie.'* 

Now  Yanbmgh  built  another  trifle  of  this  sort  at  Greenwich,  which  was  called,  perhaps  by  himself 
the  "mince-pie  house ; "  and  another  again  at  the  same  place,  which  he  dubbed  by  the  undomestic 
title  of  "  The  Bastile,**  probably  in  commemoration  of  the  event  in  his  life,  whatever  it  was,  which  kept 
the  original  in  his  mind.  But  these  whims  and  their  christenings  indicate  a  taste  of  no  very  good 
iort^  on  the  lighter  side ;  nothing  like  the  magnificent  will  that  "  upheaved  "  Blenheim.  Perhaps, 
by  an  indulgence  of  the  same  will,  however,  in  its  unbendings,  the  comic  writer  was  himself  jesting 
in  these  instances  with  brick  and  mortar,  not  very  happily.  As  to  Walpole,  who  ridiculed  his 
grander  efforts,  Walpole  really  had  a  solid  judgment  in  most  things,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his 
effeminate  temperament ;  but  the  latter  predominated  in  his  own  Qothic  toys  of  wood ;  and  one 
fimcies  Yanbrugh,  if  he  had  had  a -mind  to  build  on  Strawberry  Hill,  putting  his  manly  leg  upon 
Horace's  little  pinnacles,  and  crushing  them  as  he  might  have  done  a  house  in  a  toy-shop.  There 
was  a  heavier  though  smaller  wit  in  Yanbrugh's  days,  one  Dr.  Evans,  who  in  echoing  the  jokes  of  the 
greater  ones,  had  the  luck  to  hit  upon  a  couplet  which  has  survived  all  his  other  writings  and  his 
very  name,  and  even  had  the  good  fortune,  in  its  way  down  to  posterity,  of  dropping  a  superfluous 
fellow  couplet ;  for  the  whole  jest  was  origin^y  in  four  lines,  and  stood  thus : — 

Under  this  stone,  reader,  survey 
Dead  Sir  John  Yanbrugh's  house  of  clay : 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  /  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loadt  on  thee  /  '*  * 

After  all,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a  national  as  well  as  fSEunily  blood  in  a  stock,  and  the  portraits  of 
ancestors  who  lived  centuries  ago  startle  those  who  see  the  fiices  of  their  posterity,  Yanbrugh  may 
have  derived  the  heavy  portion  of  his  architecture  from  the  Flemish  bridge-masters  of  his  house, 
while  to  the  daughter  of  the  English  diplomatist,  assisted  by  a  French  education,  may  be  owing  the 
plot  and  gaiety  of  his  drama 

"  There  are  more  things,  even  in  a  twm  for  jesting. 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

His  character  as  a  comic  writer  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  is  straightforward,  cheerful,  confident, 
and  robust ;  something  between  Flemish  and  French ;  not  over-nice  in  its  decorums,  not  giving  too 
much  credit  to  conventional  virtues,  nor  yet  disbelieving  in  the  virtues  that  will  always  remain  such, 
and  that  are  healthy  and  hearty ;  but  as  his  jovial  and  sincere  temperament  gave  him  a  thorough 
dislike  of  hypocrisy,  the  licence  of  the  times  allowed  him  to  be  plain-spoken  to  an  extent  which  was 
perilous  to  his  animal  spirits ;  and  an  editor  in  these  days  is  startled,  not  to  say  frightened,  at  sallies 
of  audacity  and  exposure,  which,  however  loath  to  call  affrontery,  he  is  forced  to  think  such,  and  is 
only  prevented  by  belief  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  from  concluding  to  be  want  of  feeling.  Of 
feeling  indeed,  in  the  sentimental  sense,  Yanbrugh  shows  little  or  none.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  foreign  to  the  satire  and  mirth  of  comedy.  His  plots  are  interesting,  without  having  the  teasing 
perplexity  of  Congreve's;  and  he  is  more  uniformly  strong  than  Farquhar,  and  cheerful  than 
Wycherley.  What  he  borrows,  he  seems  to  change  at  one  blow  into  something  better,  by  sleight,  or 
rather  force,  of  hand.    He  is  easy  in  invention,  and  true  and  various  in  character.    His  style  is 

*  For  dfrera  immemarabilia  of  Doctor  Erans,  the  curious  lover  of  books  may  consult  Nichols's  Collection  (ifPotms, 
vdL  iiL  and  ir. ;  and  I^xlsley's,  vol.  1.  p.  158.  He  was  not  destitute  of  humour ;  but  it  was  rare  in  quantity,  rather 
tiian  quality.  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  says  of  bim,  in  reference  to  his  poem  in  Dodsleif,  '*  Dr.  Evans  Is  a  furious 
■i«i^t».«t. ;  and  *  Pr»-eaistenoe '  is  nonsense  in  all  its  altitudes." 
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BO  natoral  and  straightforward,  thai  Cibber  says  the  actors  preferred  it  to  every  other,  it  was  so  tuj 
to  learn  by  rote.  What  he  wants  (except  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart)  is  every  species  of  refinement^ 
bnt  that  of  a  freedom  from  all  cant  and  nonsense.  He  has  no  more  poetry  in  him,  in  a  sense  apart 
from  what  is  common  to  everything  artistic,  than  a  sailor  who  would  see  nothing  in  Shakspeare's 
"  Bermoothes,"  except  the  turtle.  But  in  a  superiority  to  circumstances  sophisticate,  the  best-bred 
of  gallants  could  not  beat  him,  whether  from  absence  of  veneration,  or  presence  of  good  health. 
His  Lord  FoppingUm  is  the  quintessence  of  nullification,  and  of  the  scorn  of  things  which  he  does 
not  care  for ;  while  Miaa  Hoyden,  without  deUy  or  "  mistake,*"  is  for  consolidating  everything  into 
the  tangible  and  plenitudinous,  for  which  she  does  care.  In  short,  if  Yanbrugh's  fitther  had  had 
wit  and  perception  enough  in  him  to  give  him  a  right,  he  might  have  said  to  him,  as  8\f  AntKong 
Absolute  said  to  the  Captain,  his  son,  when  he  vented  the  height  of  his  astonished  and  fiitherly 
satisfitction  at  his  having  been  a  better  love-maker  than  he  took  him  for, — "  Jack,  you  certainly  ara 
an  impudent  dog." 

It  was  complained  of,  with  regard  to  Vanbrugh's  first  comedy  the  "  Relapse,"  that  he  had  taken 
the  penitent  of  Cibber's  play  ("  Love's  Last  Shift  **),  and  made  him  fall  into  his  old  ways  again ; 
which  hurt  the  moral.  But  Yanbrugh  laughed  at  the  morals  of  Cibber.  He  knew  that  so  flimsy 
and  canting  a  teacher  could  only  teach  pretences ;  and  in  undoing  his  work  he  left  society  to  find 
out  something  better.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Cibber  took  up  the  author's  nnfinished  play,  the 
"Journey  to  London,**  and  fimcied  that  he  had  improved  it  with  his  Lord  Townly  and  Lcuiy  Orace, 
and  his  insipid  perfect  gentleman,  Mr.  Manly,  he  made  a  blunder  of  such 'dull  vanity  and  time- 
serving self-love,  as  it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  in  the  sprightly  CoUey,  but  much  more  to  read, 
after  reading  Yanbrugh's  three  acts !  It  is  worth  the  reader's  while  to  refer  to  Cibber's  play,  and 
compare  them.  What  a  poor,  pick-thank  set  of  common-place  usurpers  of  attention, — of  pretenders 
to  a  ''  clear  stage  and  no  favour," — after  the  heartier  moral  fair-play  of  Yanbrugh  t  What  a  half-sided 
lesson,  taking  it  at  its  best,  and  a  servile  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  sex,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  or  further-sighted !  The  very  name  of  Lord  "  Loverule "  instead  of 
"  Townly,**  shows  that  the  "  reciprocity  **  was  not  to  be  all  on  one  side  in  Yanbrugh's  play.  But 
everything  is  miserably  washed  down  in  Qbber,  even  to  poor  John  Moody  and  the  footmen. 

Dick  AnUet,  Mrs.  Amlet,  and  Brass,  in  the  "Confederacy,"  are  all  perfection,  after  their  kind, — 
the  unfeeling  son,  whose  legs  are  dot«d  on  by  his  mother ;  the  peddling  mother,  hobbling  about,  with 
fine  ladies  in  her  debt ;  and  Brass,  exquisite  Brcus,  whom  one  can  hardly  help  fancying  made  of  the 
metal  that  christens  him,  and  with  a  voice  that  rings  accordingly.  We  know  of  no  better  comic 
writing  in  the  world  than  the  earlier  scenes  of  Lord  FoppingUm  in  the  **  Relapse,"  and  ffiose  between 
Dick  Amlet  and  his  mother,  and  of  Bra^  securing  his  bargain  with  Dick,  in  the  play  before  us. 

We  find  we  have  passed  over  the  "Provoked  Wife,"  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a  pUy  more  true 
than  pleasant ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  needed  as  it  was  in  Yanbrugh*s  days,  when  sottishness  had  not 
become  infamous  among  decent  people.  So  long  do  the  vices  of  the  stronger  sex  contrive  to  have 
themselves  taken,  if  not  for  virtues,  at  least  for  something  like  manly  privilege ! 

One  reason  has  been  given  why  "  ^sop  "  did  not  succeed.  Another  wc  take  to  be  that  the  French, 
in  their  old  levity,  used  to  think  themselves  bound  to  sit  out  any  gravity  that  appealed  to  their  good 
sense  ;  while  the  English  never  pretended  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  something  strong  and  stirring. 
Besides,  morality  of  so  very  obvious  and  didactic  a  sort  was  too  great  a  contradiction  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  and  to  Yanbrugh's  own  previous  indulgence  of  it.  Rakes  scouring  the  streets  at  night,  and 
ladies  carried  off  swooning  with  love  from  antechambers,  had  ill  prepared  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Charles  the  Second  for  the  lessons  of  the  sage  Grecian,  adapting  his  "  wise  saws "  to  "  mod«!m 
instancfts." 

"  How  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  viit !" 

says  Pope :  and  it  is  true.  Yet  this  graceless  wit,  often  fiur  less  so  than  he  appears,  and  covertly 
implying  virtues  superior  to  their  common  forms,  has  a  passage  in  one  of  the  coarsest  of  his  plays^ 
that  preaches  a  love  truer  than  any  to  be  found  m  Pope : — 
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**  Ocmstant.  Though  marriage  be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a  wondrous  manj  blanks,  jet  there  is  one 
inestimable  lot,  tn  whieh  the  only  heaven  on  earth  ia  written.  Would  jour  kind  fate  but  guide  jour  hand 
to  that,  though  I  were  wrapt  in  all  that  luxurj  itself  coud  clothe  me  with,  I  should  still  enyj  jou. 

**  Jleartfree,  And  justlj  too :  for  to  be  capable  of  loving  one,  ie  better  than  to  poeaeu  a  thomanc^^ 

Provoked  Wife,  Att  v.,  Scene  4. 

Bnt  the  old  qnesUon  maj  here  be  asked,  "  What  signify  one  or  two  passages  of  this  sort,  when  all 
the  rest  is  so  different  t"  To  which  It  should  loAg  ago  haye  been  Koswered,  everything  ;  when  the 
difference  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  and  fighting  the  battles  of  virtue  itself  by  wmnftaVing 
the  pretenders  to  11 

With  the  exception  of  a  defence  of  himself  against  Collier,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  disputes  respecting  Blenheim  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  we  know  not  of  a 
single  miaedlaneoua  piece  of  writing  of  Yanbrogh's,  except  the  following  sprightly  yerses  in  Nichols's 
eollection.  It  possesses,  we  fear,  not  a  little  of  his  usual  "  fjue,"  without  his  usual  good-nature ;  but 
let  UB  hope  the  lady  knew  nothing  of  it.  Howeyer,  if  she  added  "tyranny  "  to  want  of  beauty,  his 
own  willingness  to  please  her,  whieh  was  not  the  most  ill-natured  thing  in  the  world,  may  be  allowed 
to  hare  had  some  reason  to  be  discontented. 

TO  A  LADT  MOttB  CRTTBL  THAN  PAIK, 

BT   MK.  AfTXRWAEDS  SIR  JOHX  yAXBRUQE. 

Why  d'ye  with  such  disdain  refuse 

An  humble  loyer*B  plea? 
Since  Heaven  denies  you  power  to  ehnse, 

Yon  ought  to  value  ma. 
Ungrateful  mistress  of  a  hearty 

Which  I  so  freely  gave, 
Though  weak  yonr  bow,  though  blunt  your  dart, 

I  soon  resigned,  your  slave. 
Nor  was  I  weary  of  yonr  reign, 

Till  you  a  tyrsnt  grew. 
And  seem'd  regardless  of  my  pain. 

As  Nature  seem*d  of  you. 
When  thousands  with  unerring  eyes 

Your  beauty  would  deciy. 
What  graces  did  my  lore  devise. 

To  give  their  truths  the  lie ! 
To  every  grove  I  told  your  charms. 

In  you  my  heaven  I  placed. 
Proposing  pleasures  in  your  arms, 

Which  none  but  I  could  taste. 


("Jack,  you  certainly  are  an  impudent  dog  I ") 


For  me  t*  admire,  at  such  a  rate. 
So  damned  a  face  (J)  will  prow 

You  have  as  little  cause  to  haU* 
As  I  had  cause  to  love. 


ilvui  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


FABQUHAR. 

Qeorob  Farquhar,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  some  say  of  a  dean  of  Armagh,  others  of  a  poorer 
man  with  a  living  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  and  seven  children,  was  bom  in 
Londonderry,  in  the  year  1678,  and  received  there  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  humbler 
origin,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  most  likely  the  true  one ;  for  when  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  bishop  of  Dromore,  he  was  entered  as  a 
sizer  or  servitor,  the  holder  of  the  lowest  rank  among  collegians,  and  one  that  used  in  those 
days  to  wait  upon  the  others,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lay-brother  in  a  monastery.  To  this 
ungenial  position  is  partly  perhaps  to  be  attributed  the  character  for  "dulness,"  and  even 
disagreeablencss,  with  which,  according  to  some  of^  his  biographers,  he  was  charged  at  this  period 
by  his  fellow-students;  for,  according  to  the  descrip^on  of  him^plf.  given  by  his  own  pen  in  after 
life,  and  of  the  impression  his  first  appearance  made  upon^rangers,  he  seems  always  to  have 
required  a  congeniality  of  circumstances  to  "  fetch  him  out,"  an  Aet  the  sprightliness  and  cordiality 
of  lus  nature  flowing.  But  those  whom  he  served  must  have  been  d^jf|tiian  he,  not  to  have  detected 
the  fire  and  good-nature  that  was  in  him,  especially  as  the  charge,  s^Harly  enough,  was  accompanied 
with  objections  to  his  having  no  taste  for  studies  that  wej^prious.  ^^  this  as  it  may,  whether  from 
uncomfortableness  of  position,  or  the  death  of  his  patron  (Hrome  say),  or  from  the  following  ebullition 
of  gracelessness,  he  did  not  remain  his  full  time  at  the  university.  We  gather  from  the  statements  of 
the  biographers,  that  having  had  a  college  exercise  given  him,  n^fH^Bubject  of  Christ's  walking 
upon  the  water,  he  was  very  late  with  it ;  and  makina^i  offer,  ^^^^^^B  accepted,  of  contributing 
something  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  either  proialMl  an  at^^^Hlpigram,  or  made  a  remark 
before  he  sat  down  to  write,  referring  to  the  proverb  about  "  tn^|^  who  is  bom  to  be  hanged." 
The  story  is  not  very  likely,  unless  those  who  set  him  the  exercise  were  of  a  dulness  and  natural 
inferiority  to  himself,  sometimes  provoking  to  wits  in  the  bud ;  nor,  if  the  story  is  to  be  believed, 
are  we  to  conclude  that  he  meant  any  disrespect  at  heart,  to  the  name  which  all  good  hearts  must 
bow  to.  Wit  and  boldness  are  often  thought  good  things  for  their  own  sake,  especially  by  a  youth ; 
and  great  regret  is  felt  afterwards  for  the  pain  they  may  have  occasioned.  The  probability  is,  that 
whatever  were  the  particular  overt  acts  of  petulance,  or  habits  of  nonconformity,  of  which  Farquhar 
may  have  been  guilty,  he  was  no  very  regular  student  in  general,  nor  fond  of  the  tasks  assigned  him ; 
perhaps  had  already  become  a  lawless  haunter  of  the  theatres ;  and  so,  between  levity  and  natural 
genius,  he  got  an  ill  name,  and  a  speedier  dismissal  than  he  would  otherwise  have  had,  into  that 
greater  university  of  the  world,  which  he  was  fitted  to  adorn. 

Whether  he  had  already  been  in  the  green-room  or  not,  he  now  rushed  into  it.  He  offered 
himself  to  the  manager  as  an  actor,  was  accepted  (probably  as  a  Ood-send,  being  a  young  gentleman 
from  college),  and  came  out  forthwith  in  the  character  of  Odiello.  It  is  touching  to  observe  how 
fond  almost  all  young  actors  are  of  making  their  first  experiments  in  tragedy.  It  is  not  merely 
because  tragedy  ranks  above  comedy,  and  they  are  vain  and  ambitious ;  but  because  there  is  a 
sincerity  and  earnestness  in  all  enthusiasm,  which  of  itself  is  a  grave  feeling,  and  naturally  enough 
impels  them  upon  showing  how  much  in  earnest  they  are.  Farquhar  is  said  to  have  had  a  &ir 
amount  of  ordinary  qualifications  for  the  stage,  except  voice  and  confidence.  His  voice  wanted 
power ;  he  never  got  over  the  disease  well  known  by  more  actors  than  is  supposed,  called  "  stage- 
fright  ;"  and  though  the  audience  always  showed  him  a  respectful  attention,  and  his  good  qualities 
appear  to  have  speedily  widened  his  popularity  with  his  sphere  of  action,  an  awkward  circumstance 
con[ipleted  the  uneasiness  of  his  theatrical  endeavours,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  put  an 
end  to  them  for  life.  He  was  playing  the  part  of  the  good  lover  and  brother,  QuyfmwTt  in  the 
« Indian  Emperor "  of  Drydcn,  when  having  to  kill  Fo^gitez,  and  forgetting  that  he  happened  to 
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ft  real  nrord  instead  of  a  foil,  he  wounded  his  brother-performer  so  dangerooslj,  that  his  life 
for  some  time  despaired  of.  Farquhar's  tender  nature  was  so  shocked,  that  he  instantly  quitted 
the  boards.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  would  have  turned  out  no  great  actor.  No  dramatist 
ever  did.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  reader  of  his  plays ;  but  he  arrived  at  no  eminence  as 
one  of  their  performers.  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  Lee,  Otway,  Murphy,  all  were  actors  in 
their  time,  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  but  none  have  left  a  reputation  as  such.  Perhaps  a  better 
actor-dramatist  never  appeared,  than  the  author  of  "  Virginius*'  and  "  William  Tell  ;'*  and  yet  his 
sensible  and  manly  performance  on  the  stage  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  height  of  his  pen.  Is  it 
that  the  very  sensibility  of  the  poet  baffles  him  in  action  1  Yet  how  is  it,  in  that  ease,  that  Mrs.  Eean 
is  not  hindered  by  her  tears ;  or  that  Mr.  Macready  can  feel  the  fither  so  well  in  "  Yirginins/'  and 
yet  act  it  better  than  the  robust  poet  himself?  Is  it  that  the  poet  feels  too  many  of  the  minute 
■hades  of  the  part  he  is  acting,  to  go  well  enough  to  the  main  points  of  it  1  Hardly  that ;  otherwise 
actors  would  not  be  great  in  proportion  to  their  combination  of  these  minute  shades  with  general 
effect.  Is  it  (to  give  one  more  conjecture)  that  the  poet,  being  always  accustomed  to  meditation 
rather  than  action,  and  feeling  that  a  double  merit  is  expected  of  him,  is  perplexed  between  habit 
and  self-love  1  Something,  perhaps,  of  that ;  and  more,  in  all  probability,  from  the  necessary  counter- 
habits  of  that  meditation  to  the  business^  and  bustle,  and  practical  cvery-day  life,  of  the  rehearsing 
and  redUng  actor.  Shakspeare  might,  perhaps,  if  he  had  chosen  to  set  his  wits  that  way,  have  been 
the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived ;  but  then  he  could  not  have  found  time  to  be  the  poet  he  was. 
He  would  have  missed  the  soft  and  still  air  in  which  poetry  delights  to  grow. 

In  the  Dublin  theatre  Farquhar  is  supposed  to  have  first  become  acquainted  with  Wilks*^  the 
actor,  whose  celebrity  he  was  destined  to  increase ;  and  who,  like  himself,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
a  sphere  of  life  not  so  often  found  in  connexion  with  the  stage  as  its  friends  might  desire.    Wilks 
aboat  this  time  waa  returning  to  an  engagement  in  London ;  Farquhar  accompanied  him,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  zeal  for  an  introduction  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 
gave  him  a  commission  in  the  regiment  under  his  lordship's  command  in  Ireland.    Wilks  has  also 
the  repatation  of  having  made  him  a  writer  as  well  as  a  soldier.    He  is  said  to  have  never  ceased 
encouraging  the  literary  abilities  he  discemcd  in  him,  till  he  produced  a  play.    But  as  nothing  is 
known  of  this  gentleman's  connexion  with  Orrery,  and  he  had  no  character  assigned  him  in 
Farqnhar's  first  production,  the  probability  is  at  least  equal,  that  our  author's  own  family  and 
promising  genius  procured  him  the  favour  of  a  nobleman,  in  whose  race  a  congenial  spirit  was 
hereditary.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  retained  his  commission  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
la  said  to  have  given  various  proofs  "  both  of  courage  and  conduct,"  though  how  they  were  called 
forth  during  the  languid  conjuncture  pf  affairs  that  took  place  during  the  period,  we  are  not  told ; 
for  Ireland  had  been  lately  pacified,  and  the  new  officer  does  not  appear  to  have  even  looked  upon 
any  region  of  active  service,  till  he  went  into  Holland  in  the  year  1700,  where  his  letters  do  not 
imply  his  having  taken  part  in  it.    However,  it  is  not  in  battle  alone  that  an  ofiicer  may  give  proofs 
of  spirit  and  capacity.    At  all  events,  Farquhar,  no  longer  a  "  servitor,"  doubtless  became  a  pleasant 
companion  and  mcAsmate ;  and  like  a  proper  genius,  he  turned  the  lightest  of  his  military  experience 
to  account,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  see.    Gibbon  himself,  as  he  lets  us  understand, 
was  not  a  heavy  militia-mon  for  nothing.     The  "  Decline  and  Fall"  felt  the  steps  of  his  "  marching 
and  counter-marching."    Captain  Farqnhar's  plume  floated  over  his  genius  for  comedy,  and  his 
"  reputation  about  town."     It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  our  wits  and  dramatists  of  that 
period  were  captains.     There  was  Captain  Wycherley  (for  a  time),  then  Captain  Vanbrugh,  Captain 
Farquhar,  Captain  Steele ;  with  a  plentiful  minor  crop  of  Captain  RadclifTca  and  Ayloflfs before  them; 
as  in  later  times  we  have  had  Captain  Morrises  and  Tophams.    Military  service  has  indeed  never 
been  found  uncongenial  to  letters,  whether  in  its  most  positive  or  negative  degree,  from  Csesar  down 
to  Captain  Tibullus,  or  Cervantes  to  Frederick  of  Prussia.     The  leisure  in  the  intervals  of  study  and 
enjoyment,  contrasted  with  the  idea  of  peril,  as  it  serves  to  "  make  love,"  stimulates  wit  to  the 
writing  of  verses.     The  French  and  English  campaigns  of  the  late  wars  have  produced  an  abundance 
of  authorf ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties,  whether  in  field  or  in  quarters. 
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that  Farquhar  wrote  half  hia  comedies,  beginning  with  his  first,  with  its  gay,  offioer-like  title  of 
"  Lore  and  a  Bottle.* 

The  author  opens  this  piece  in  a  way  which,  in  all  probability,  was  characteristic  of  his  condition 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  good-natured  sort  of  genins  which  the  world  was  to  expect  of  him. 
His  hero  enters,  full  of  poverty  and  animal  spirits,  with  a  dramatic  quotation  in  his  month,  an 
intimation  of  his  wish  to  turn  soldier,  and  evidence  of  a  tolerating  disposition  in  the  midst  of  his 
sarcasm. 

**  Act  I.,  Scene — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

<*  Enter  Robbocx,  in  a  riding-habit,  »olu8  (repeating  the  following  line), 

*  Thusfa/r  ow  arvM  have  with  tuccetf  been  crcvyiCd, 

Heroically  spoken,  i^faith,  of  a  fellow  that  has  not  one  farthing  in  his  pocket.  If  I  have  one  penny  to  buy 
a  halter  withal,  in  my  present  necessity,  may  I  be  hanged  : — though  I  am  reduced  to  a  fair  way  of  obtaining 
one  methodically  very  soon,  if  robbery  or  theft  will  purchase  the  gallows.  But  hold— can't  I  rob  honourably 
by  turning  soldier  f 

**  Enter  a  Cripple,  begging, 

"  Crip,  One  fitrthing  to  the  poor  old  soldier,  for  the  LorJ*s  sake ! 

**  Eoe,  Ha !  A  glimpse  of  damnation,  just  as  a  man  is  entering  into  sin,  is  no  great  policy  of  the  deviL-^ 
But  how  long  did  you  bear  arms,  friend  ? 

•*  Crip.  Five  years,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

**  Roe.  And  how  long  has  that  honourable  crutch  borne  you  ? 

*•  Crip:  Fifteen,  sir. 

**  Roe,  Very  pretty  !  Five  years  a  soldier,  and  fifteen  a  beggar !  This  is  hell,  right !  an  age  of  damna- 
tion for  a  momentary  oflTenoe !  Thy  condition,  fellow,  is  preferable  to  mine.  The  merciful  bullet,  more 
kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  has  given  thee  a  debenture  in  thy  broken  leg,  from  which  thou  canst  draw 
a  more  plentiful  maintenance,  than  I  from  all  my  liizbs  in  perfection.  Prithee,  friend,  why  wouldst  thou 
beg  of  me  7     Dost  think  I  am  rich  ? 

**  Crip,  No,  sir ;  and  therefore  I  believe  yon  charitable.  Your  warm  fellows  are  so  much  above  the 
iense  of  our  misery,  that  they  earCt  pity  us.'* 

*'  Love  and  a  Bottle,  *  which  came  out  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year  1698,  was  well  received.  It 
has  been  thought  strange,  that  the  author's  friend,  Wilks,  had  no  part  in  it ;  but  arrangements  of 
this  kind  often  depend  upon  circumstances  with  which  friendship,  and  the  wishes  of  the  parties, 
have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  give  a  reason,  however,  by  and  by,  why  we  take  Wilks,  with  all  hia 
gaiety,  to  have  been  a  very  worldly,  prudent  man ;  and  he  might  not  have  chosen  to  risk  himself  in 
a  part  untried.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  man's  general  abilities,  and^  even  to 
encourage  him  to  adventure  them  in  a  particular  direction  (as  Wilks  is  said  to  have  done),  and 
another  to  commit  the  adviser's  fortunes  with  the  experiments  of  the  poor  advisee,  Wilks  was  glad 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  appear  in  the  next  play  of  the  now  successful  dramatist 

Success,  wit,  and  his  cheerful  good-nature,  speedily  obtained  for  Farquhar  an  influence  upon  the 
town ;  and  we  find,  next  year,  a  pleasant  instance  of  it  upon  the  future  fortunes  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Oldfield.  She  was  then  sixteen,  and  niece  of  a  Mrs.  Yoss,  who  kept  the  Mitre  Tavern  in 
St.  James's  Market.  The  story  tells  us,  that  Captain  Farquhar,  dining  there  one  day,  "heard 
Miss  Nanny  read  a  play  behind  the  bar,  with  so  proper  an  emphasis  and  such  agreeable  tnms, 
suitable  to  each  character,  that  he  swore  the  girl  was  cut  out  for  the  stage,  to  which  she  had  before 
expressed  an  inclination,  being  very  desirous  to  try  her  fortune  that  way.  Her  mother,  (conttnues 
the  narrator,  a  quonrlam  servant  of  Rich's  the  manager,)  the  next  time  she  saw  Captain  Yanbrugh, 
who  had  a  great  respect  for  the  fiunily,  told  him  what  was  Captain  Farquhar's  advice ;  upon  which 
he  desired  to  know,  whether,  in  the  plays  she  read,  her  fimcy  was  most  pleased  with  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Miss,  being  called  in,  said  comedy ;  she  having,  at  that  time,  gone  through  all  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  comedies ;  and  the  play  she  was  reading,  when  Captain  Farquhar  dined  there,  was 
the  '  Scornful  Lady.'    Captain  Yanbrugh,  shortly  after,  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Christopher  Rich, 
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v)io  took,  her  into   the  hoase,  at  the  allowance  of  bat  fifteen  shillings  per  week.    However,  her 

igreeable  figare,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  roice,  soon  gave  her  the  preference,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

▼hole  town,  to  all  the  young  actresses ;  and  his  grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  being  pleased  to  speak 

toMr.Bich  in  her  favour,  he  instantly  raised  her  allowance  to  twenty  shillings  per  week.    Her 

hme  and  salary  at  length  rose  to  their  just  merit'**    We  have  made  this  extract,  not  only  for  the 

pleumi  picture  it  famishes  of  the  young  and  afterwards  famous  beauty,  first  interesting  Farquhar 

with  reading  *'  behind  the  bar,"  and  then  being  **  called  in,"  and  introduced  to  Vanbragh,  but  out 

of  repect  to  the  memory  of  a  generous  woman,  admirable  in  her  day  for  her  comic  genius,  and 

honourable  -with  posterity  as  the  patroness  of  Savage.    It  has  been  supposed  that  a  tenderer 

itmoitk  grew  in  Farquhar's  mind  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the  young  actress ;  and  that  she  is  the 

Pendope  of  the  letters  which  he  has  left  us.    She,  at  all  events,  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of 

him.    "  I  have  often  heard  Mrs.  Oldfield  mention  the  many  agreeable  hours  she  had  spent  in 

Mr.  Farquhax^s  company,"  says  an  authority  referred  to  in  her  "  Memoirs."    This  is  a  privilege  of 

the  amiable,  whatever  circumstances  may  have  conspired  to  part  them. 

The  ensuing  year,  1700,  produced  at  the  same  theatre,  the  "  Constant  Couple." — And  hereby 
hangs  a  little  hit  of  a  tale  of  discovery,  which,  in  default  of  having  anything  newer  to  relate  about 
Farquhar,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  brother  Columbuses  of  the  book-shops.  In  one  of  the 
thick  and  ahimdant  catalogues,  which  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  so  magnificently  gives  away,  we 
hiely  met  with  the  little  volume  entitled  "  Adventures  of  Covent  Qarden,"  to  which  Farquhar  \a 
said  to  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play,  and  which  had  a  note  appended  to 
it  in  the  catalogue  to  that  effect  Upon  looking  into  it,  we  found  in  the  fly-leaf  the  original  of  this 
/jote  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  remark,  under  the  signature  of  "  Isaac  Reed,"  to  whom  the 
hook  i^pears  to  have  belonged ;  and  upon  consulting  the  article  "  Constant  Couple  "  in  one  of  the 
editions  of  the  Biographia  Dramatical  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Reed,  the 
following  observations  made  their  appearance,  being  probably  the  above  manuscript  remark  drawn 
out  into  due  length  : — 

"  The  eof'/jf  vritera  of  the  Engliah  drama  appear  \o  have  made  free,  without  scruple,  with  any 
materialB  for  their  dramas  which  fell  in  their  way.  The  present  is  a  remarkable  instance.  In  the 
preceding  year,  1699,  was  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  '  The  Adventures  of  Covent  Qarden,  in 
Imitation  of  Scarron's  City  Romance,'  12mo,  a  piece  without  the  slightest  degree  qf  merit ;  yet  from 
thence  our  author  (Farquhar)  took  the  characters  of  Lady  Lurewell  and  Colonel  Standard,  and  the 
incidents  of  Beau  Clincher  and  Tom  Errand's  change  of  clothes,  with  other  circumstances.  The 
character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  however,  still  remains  the  property  of  the  author,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  piece.  Perhaps  his  only  fault  may  have  bceiyin  not 
acknowledging  the  writer,  contemptibie  as  he  is,  to  whom  he  was  obliged." 

Now  on  reading  this  book  "  without  the  slightest  degree  of  merit,"  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
author,  "contemptible  as  he  is,"  was  Farquhar  himself.f  The  "character"  of  Lady  Lurewell, 
properly  speaking,  \s  not  in  the  book,  though  some  of  her  conduct  is ;  neither  is  the  production  by 
any  means  "  without  the  slightest  degree  of  merit,"  for  it  possesses  some  good,  hearty,  criticism,  in 
rindication  of  genius  against  rules ;  and  what  marks  the  production  as  Farquhar 's,  is  not  only  this 
eriUcism  (which  he  afterwards  enlarged  upon  in  his  "  Discourse  upon  Comedy  "),  and  his  mention 
of  the  author  as  "a  young  gentleman  somewhat  addicted  to  poetry  and  the  diversions  of  the  stage," 
to  say  nothing  of  his  use  of  the  "  change  of  clothes,"  &c.,  but  in  this  little  prose  work  the  poem 


•  From  ••  Memoin  of  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield,"  quoted  in  the  Biographia  Brilanniea,  art.  Farqumar. 
t  The  whole  title  of  the  volume,  which  consists  but  of  58  pages  in  large  type  and  small  duodecimo, .«  "The 
AdTcntareaof  Cerent  Garden,  in  Imitation  of  Scarron's  CJty  Jiomance.  Et  quorum  part  magna  fui.  London 
priated  hy  H.  Hills,  for  R.  Standfast,  next  door  to  iho  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  Just  within  Temple  Bar.  1699.-  Somebody! 
in  the  copy  before  us.  has  turned  1609  into  16!)8,  with  a  pen ;  and  the  date  of  "  15th  December  "  is  added  in  the  hand- 
writinf  of  the  time,  probably  by  the  same  person.  Hy  the  motti>  Et  quorum  part,  Ac,  it  appears  that  Farquhar  had 
aperKMud  and  principal  share  in  the  ••  Adventures."  The  dedication  is  a  whimsical  blank,  addressed  to  the  author's 
I  at  Will's  coffeo-huuse ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  he  says  that  nobody  knowe  »vho  the 
la  bat  his  heroine  Emilia,  whom  he  threatens  with  discovery  in  turn,  if  disclosed  by  her. 
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first  appears,  which,  with  the  addition  of  six  lines,  he  afterwards  published  in  his  Miscellanies  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Lover's  Night.'*  In  the  "  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden  "  it  consists  of  fifty-two 
lines ;  in  the  "  Miscelhinies,*'  of  fifty-eight.  We  *'  hope/*  as  Shakspeare  says,  "here  be  proofe.**  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  industry  of  Isaac  Reed,  or  the  utility  of  his  researches ;  and 
mistakes  are  common  to  everybody :  but  we  here  see  what  was  the  amount  of  his  criticism,  wb^n 
taken  unawares.  Scorn,  which  is  perilous  to  the  pretensions  of  the  greatest  men,  is  ruinous  to  those 
of  the  less. 

It  is  curious  enough,  and  perhaps  was  not  without  design,  that  the  **  Lurewell  **  of  the  "  Constant 
Couple  **  and  its  sequel,  whose  early  history  in  one  respect  resembles  that  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Manly, 
author  of  the  "  New  Atalantis,"  is  said  in  the  play  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  "  Sir  Roger 
Manly.**  Mrs.  Manly  herself,  who  was  making  a  noise  at  the  time  the  play  was  written,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Sir  Oliver  Manly.  She  was  a  Tory,  and  vciy  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  and  Farquhar 
was  a  friend  to  it ;  but  she  was  also  a  wit,  a  play-wright,  and  a  woman  of  gallantry ;  Farquhar  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  her  in  those  characters ;  and  from  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  feelings, 
better  guessed  than  described,  might  thus  have  been  ultimately  led  to  take  a -liberty  with  her  name, 
hardly  compatible  with  his  own  gallantry  and  good-nature;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he 
regarded  a  woman  of  her  scandal-loving  and  uncompromi&ing  partisanship,  as  putting  herself  out  of 
the  pale  of  her  sex.  She  herself  libelled  freely  her  own  quondam  admirers.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
among  them. 

In  the  May  of  this  year  (1700),  our  author,  whether  by  accident  or  design, — most  likely  the 
latter,  as  "  everybody**  seems  to  have  been  there,  and  a  dramatist  would  probably  go  as  a  mourner, 
— was  present  at  the  much-discussed  funeral  of  Dryden,  of  which  he  has  given  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
calls  a  "  ludicrous  account.*'  The  account  (which  the  reader  will  see  at  the  close  of  the  life)  is 
certainly  written  under  an  impression  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  whatever  exaggerations  of  the  business 
may  have  been  created  by  such  reporters  as  impudent  Tom  Brown,  and  poor  gossiping  Mrs.  Thomas, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ceremony  must  have  been  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that  was  strange 
and  ill-managed,  and  that  precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  give  the  procession  its  proper  gravity, 
or  guard  against  the  attendance  of  disrespected  and  disrespectful  persons.  Dryden  passed  his  whole 
life  between  homage  and  abuse,  between  the  high  life  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  shifts  to  which 
narrow  circumstances  reduced  him ;  and  agreeably  to  this  sort  of  existence,  his  very  corpse  seems 
to  have  been  scrambled  into  its  grave,  betwixt  anxiety  and  irreverence. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year,  we  find  our  author  in  Holland,  probably  with  his 
regiment,  awaiting  the  anti-gall  lean  movements  of  King  William,  which,  however,  came  to  little  or 
nothing  that  season ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Farquhar  ever  saw  any  very  hot  service,  whatever 
proofs  he  may  have  given  of  his  aptitude  for  it.  In  his  sympathy  with  those  around  him,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  security  of  the  Revolution,  he  persuaded  himself  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch 
language  was  necessary  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen ;  and  lamented,  that  young  gentlemen 
preferred  going  to  France  instead  of  Holland,  in  order  to  see  the  world ;  opinions  that  sound  oddly 
enough  from  the  lips  of  the  lively  Farquhar.  But,  like  all  wits  of  a  high  order,  he  had  gravity  as 
well  as  levity  in  his  composition,  and  was  easily  attracted  towards  whatever  he  thought  of  importance 
to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  October,  William  returned  to  the  Hague,  where  Farquhar  then  was, 
from  one  of  his  visits  to  his  retreat  at  Loo ;  and  the  young  dramatist  and  officer,  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  honours  of  his  reign,  and  share  a  duration  with  poEterity  of  which  the  phlegmatic  sovereign 
little  dreamt,  appears  to  have  come  back  to  England  in  his  train. 

The  next  year  saw  a  continuation  of  the  "  Constant  Couple,**  in  a  new  play  entitled  "  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,'*  in  which  both  Wilks  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  performed  to  admiration ;  but,  like  all  sequels, 
its  merits  lay  chiefly  in  associations  with  its  precursor.  A  very  small  part,  however,  that  of  a 
servant,  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Norris,  a  man  of  quaint  original  humour,  it  fitted  him 
BO  happily  as  to  bring  him  into  celebrity,  and  got  its  very  name  affixed  to  him  in  the  bills  of  other 
plays.  The  same  man,  however,  was,  on  a  future  occasion,  designated  "  Heigh-ho  Norris,**  in  a  play- 
bill, simply  because  he  uttered  a  couple  of  lines,  containing  that  exclamation,  in  a  style  of  exquisite 
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drollery.*    So  that  it  was  tbi  aciof's  hnmour;  quite  as  much  as  the  author's,  tliat  helped  the 
•Sequel "  to  tills  odd  bit  of  (ustrei. 

In  1702  appeared  the  "  Miscellanies,"  a  small  collection  of  letters,  poems,  and  essays,  originall  j 

eafled,  we  believe,  **  Love  and  Business," — (for  we  have  only  seen  it  in  the  collected  works).    It  has 

little  merit,  witli  the  exception  of  an  "  Essay  on  Comedy,"  and  was  probably  got  together  under 

lome  pressure  of  pecuniary  trouble.    Mrs.  Oldfield  is  conjectured  to  have  returned  some  letters,  in 

order  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  afterwards  in  perusing  both 

them  and  the  essay.     Such  passages  as  it  contains,  not  unworthy  of  the  writer,  we  have  selected  at 

the  close  of  tbls  memoir.    One  of  the  best  pieces  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted  with  evidences  of 

mneb  candour  and  modesty,  and  yet  to  his  advantage ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  was  a  true  one.    A  man 

ii  not  obliged  to  tell  falsehoods  of  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  the  very  sincerity 

vhieh  such  a  process  must  undo.    It  is  enough  if,  being  upon  the  whole  an  honest  man,  he  is 

neither  blind  to  his  faults  nor  sets  too  great  a  store  by  his  virtues ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  think 

hov  many  of  thesd  portraits  (the  fiishion  for  which  originated,  we  believe,  in  the  social  egotism  of 

our  pleasant  neighbours  across  the  Channel)  contain  manifest  proofs  of  the  same  candid  moderation 

as  Farquhar^B.     But  animal  spirits  are  too  often  confounded  with  an  overweening  self-estimation. 

People  are  mote  often  aware  of  their  own  defects,  than  the  world  give  them  credit  for  being.    Only 

in  the  ignorant  it  exhibits  itself  in  a  jealous  irritability.   Wiser  men  alone  know  how  to  reconcile  the 

uneasinesB  of  one  part  of  self-knowledge,  with  the  humanities  that  help  to  make  up  for  it  in  the  other. 

The  "Inconstant,"  or  "The  Way  to  win  him,"  founded  on  Fletcher's  "Wild  Goose  Chase," 

ippeared  in  1703,  but  not  with  as  much  success  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  having  kept  possession 

of  the  stage.     It  was  hurt  by  the  reigning  fashion  for  dancers  from  the  Continent;  and  the  critics 

appear  to  hare  been  greatly  divided  about  its  merits ;  why,  it  is  no  longer  very  clear.    The  lovers  of 

the  old  poetic  play  resented  perhaps  the  author's  free  and  easy  way  of  almost  appropriating  it  to 

himself  in  his  prose  version. 

As  this  is  about  the  time  that  Farquhar  married,  we  are  led  to  glance  round  upon  his  previous 
life,  and  to  wish  to  know  more  of  it.  Little,  however,  can  be  collected,  and  his  letters  want  dates  for 
what  there  can.  One  is  sent  from  the  Inner  Temple,  and  some  are  written  from  Gray's  Inn ;  probably 
from  coflfee-bouses ;  though  anybody  may  live  in  an  inn  of  Court.  When  he  was  in  Holland,  he 
Tinted  the  Brill,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague.  On  his  return  we  find  him  at  one  time  in 
Essex,  hare-hunting  (not  in  the  style  of  a  proficient) ;  at  another  at  Bichmond,  sick;  and  at  a  third, 
in  Shropshire,  on  a  recruiting  party,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and  found  the 
materials  for  one  of  the  best  of  his  plays.  When  he  was  in  Holland  he  appears  to  have  rescued  a 
lady  from  some  villanous  design  upon  her.  She  was  the  same  with  whom  he  afterwards  condoles  in 
one  of  the  letters,  upon  a  suspicious  robbery  which  she  said  she  had  undergone.  Probably  it  was  the 
woman  he  married. 

At  what  exact  time  this  marriage  took  place,  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  production  of  the 
"  Inconstant,"  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  event  itself  was  almost  as  dramatic  as  any  in  his  writings ; 
though,  unfortunately,  more  tragic  in  its  results.  A  lady  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  knew  of 
no  better  way  to  recommend  herself  as  his  wife  than  by  pretending  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fortune. 
The  grateful  and  gallant  dramatist  took  the  wife  without  being  so  unpolite  as  to  secure  the  fortune ; 
and  though  the  lady  confessed  to  him  that  her  love  had  played  him  a  trick, — or  rather  perhaps,  out 
of  a  secret  and  not  unamiable  vanity  of  comfort  in  the  very  confession, — Farquhar  not  only  forgave 
her,  but  never  breathed  to  her  a  syllable  of  reproach.  We  shall  see  too  well,  before  long,  how  deeply 
this  truly  gentlemanly  forbearance  redounded  to  his  honour. 

Our  author's  dramatic  productions  now  keep  a  remarkable  regularity  of  pace  with  the  dates  of 
the  years.  The  "  Inconstant "  came  out,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1 703.  1 704  produced  the  "  Stage-Coach ; " 
a  poor  copy  fi^m  the  French,  written  in  conjunction  with  Motteux, — probably  on  his  first  awakening 
from  the  dream  of  the  lucky  marriage.    The  "Twin  Kivals"  followed  in  1705 ;  the  ''  Becruiting 


Officer/'  a  f^re&i  advance  upon  his  previoas  dramas,  in  the  year  following;  and  the  ''Beaux 
Stratagem/'  his  last  and  hest,  in  1707.  These  dates,  to  be  sure,  do  nov  correspond  throughout  with 
those  assigned  by  the  latest  authorities  to  their  respective  appearances  in  print ;  and  in  truth  it 
would  be  difficult,  even  had  we  the  printed  copies  before  na,  to  decide  upon  such  matters,  unless  we 
possessed  thorough  information  res]^cting  the  dates  both  of  representation  and  publication ;  which, 
perhaps,  if  desirable,  would  be  impossible,  especially  considering  the  confusion  created  by  the 
unsettled  calendar  of  those  days,  and  the  tricks  played  with  it  by  the  booksellers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  Farquhar  would  produce  a  play  a  year,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  payment  of 
annual  debts.  The  wonder  indeed  is,  that  he  did  not  write  oftener,  considering  his  wit  and  poverty ; 
but  he  had  also  the  duties  of  his  regiment  to  attend  to,  and  his  health  was  not  good.  It  is  thought 
to  have  declined  with  the  discovery  of  the  deception  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  with  the  increase  of  the  anxious  tenderness  which  it  caused  in  him  towards 
a  growing  family. 

This  anxiety  unfortunately  subjected  him  to  another  deception,  which  is  thought  to  have 
occasioned  his  death.  Some  patron,  filling  him  with  hopes  of  another  kind  of  preferment,  which  he 
represented  as  certain,  tempted  him  to  sell  out  of  the  army.  The  poor  dramatist,  when  the  proceeds 
were  spent,  found  the  patron  without  truth,  and  himself  without  a  prospect  or  a  penny.  He  took  to 
his  sick  chair;  retained  enough  of  the  blissful  abstraction  of  genius  to  write  the  "  Beaux  Stratagem  "« 
in  six  weeks ;  and  died  during  the  height  of  its  success,  before  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year/ 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Field's.  A  dying 
anecdote,  full  of  his  usual  good-temper  and  pleasantry,  shows  that  he  had  foreseen  his  exit.  Wilks, 
during  the  rehearsal  of  the  play,  observing  to  him  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  wished  he  could  have  thought 
of  some  more  legitimate  divorce  in  order  to  secure  the  "  honour  *'  of  Mrs.  Sullen, "  Oh,"  said  Farquhar, 
"  I  will,  if  she  pleases,  solve  that  immediately,  by  getting  a  real  divorce,  marrying  her  myself,  and 
giving  her  my  bond  that  she  shall  be  a  widow  in  less  than  a  fortnight."— Poor,  nature-loving, 
cheerful,  melancholy  Farquhar !  And  soi,  turning  away  perhaps  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes  at  the 
thought  of  his  real  wife  and  his  children,  he  perished. 

Well,  being  the  man  he  was,  and  giving  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  must 
upon  the  whole  have  had  a  far  happier  life  of  it,  than  a  melancholy.  Yet  a  great  sorrow  remains 
to  be  told.  We  hardly  know  whether  pleasure  or  grief  predominates,  when  we  read  his  dying 
thanks  to  Wilks  in  his  short  preface,— reminding  us  of  the  more  exquisite  words  on  the  like 
occasion,  addressed  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  by  the  great  Cervantes,  and  prefixed  to  his  romance 
of  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda ; "  but  what  are  we  to  think  were  his  feelings,  when  he  wrote  the 
following  death-bed  letter  to  Wilks  : — 

*'  Dear  Bob, 

"  I  have  not  anything  to  leave  thee,  to  perpetuate  my  memory,  but  two  helpless  ^Is. 
Look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  thine. 

"GEoaaE  Farquhab." 

This  simple  brevity,  and  even  the  gay  femiliarity  of  the  address,  has  something  in  it  aflfecting 
beyond  the  ordinary,  and,  in  some  measure,  self-repaying  solemnity  of  tragical  expressions.  And  our 
sorrow  is  heightened,  when  we  hear  one  of  his  biographers  telling  us,  that  he  had  often  heard 
Farquhar  say  he  would  rather  undergo  the  most  violent  death  than  think  of  his  feuouly  wanting 
needful  support. 

"  But  it  served  him  right,"— some  luckier  formalist  may  exclaim,  more  comfortable  in  the  vanity 
of  the  opinion  than  in  the  real  feeling  of  it  (for  man's  heart  is  generally  juster  to  itself  at  bottom,  as 
you  may  know  by  the  uneasy  tone  in  which  such  opinions  are  expressed),  "  He  should  not  have  led 
such  a  careless  life,  nor  trusted  so  foolishly  to  a  patron."— Nay,  judge  him  not,  thou  poor  happier, 
unhappier  man ;  his  larger  and  livelier  sympathies  with  his  fellow-creatures  produced  works  that 
delight  them  still,  and  that  blinded  him  to  the  probability  of  his  own  early  &te,  till  the  truth  came 
in  agony  upon  him.  Kind  Nature  makes  out  her  case  somehow.    He  was  careless  and  unlucky,  and 
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we  profit  by  it  Thou  art  carefhl  and  luckier,  and  profitest  by  it  thygelt  Let  thy  children  bless  thee; 
as  they  will,  if  thou  art  more  charitable  in  thy  speech.  Good  would  it  have  been  for  those  of  poor 
Fkrquhar,  if  others  had  had  as  great  faith  in  human  kindness  as  he. 

It  ia  said  in  the  biographies,  that  Wilks,  who  was  a  rich  man,  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
compliment  paid  him.  Noble  Betterton  did,  to  a  compliment  exactly  similar  ;  and  Betterton  was 
not  rich.  Wilks's  conduct  is  doubtful  He  certainly  was  not "  bound,"  as  the  phrase  is,  to  be 
genenma  and  romantic,  if  his  nature  did  not  induce  him ;  but  when  praise  is  giren  him  for  being  so, 
the  rest  ef  the  story  cannot  remain  unnoticed.  AU  that  is  distinctly  stated  to  haye  been  done  by 
Wilka  18,  that  he  ultimately  procured  a  benefit  for  the  two  daughters,  and  put  them  out  apprentices 
to  mantna-makers :  and  yet  even  in  those  very  biographies,  which  laud  him  to  the  skies  for  "  having 
pud  the  moat  punctual  regard  to  the  request  of  his  dying  friend,"  and  can  find  no  further  proof  of 
it  than  this  benefit  and  the  mantua-making,  it  is  added,  that  Farquhar*s  widow ''  died  in  circumstances 
of  the  utmost  indigence ;  **  that  "  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  a  low  tradesman,  and  died 
icon  alter;"  and  that  "the  other  was  living  in  1764,  in  mean  and  indigent  circumstances,  without 
a^y  knowledge  of  refinement  either  in  sentiment  or  expenses  ; "  seeming  to  take  "  no  pride  in-her 
&ther^8  ftme,"  and  "in  evezy  respect  fitted  to  her  hamble  situation."— This  humble  situation,  we 
betierOy  was  that  of  a  nuud-servant 

Kow,  it  is  certainly  possible  enough,  that  the  woman  who  could  deceive  Farquhar,as  his  wife  had 
done,  might  have  been  of  such  a  lax  turn  of  mind  altogether,  as  to  tire  out  or  even  disgust  assistance, 
and  80  be  reasonably  left  to  her  fate ; — as  &r,  that  is  to  say,  as  any  human  being  reasonably  can  be 
80.    And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Farquhar,  with  all  his  toleration  and  his  tenderness,  does  not 
Tentnre  to  name  her  to  Wilks  in  his  letter.  But  how  could  these  children,  to  any  purpose,  have  been 
•'sometimes  looked  upon,"  as  the  poor  dramatist  touchingly  phrases  it,  if  their  education  and 
proq«ct8» as  it  would  seem  by  the  above  account,  had  been  totally  neglected)    Why  need  the  one 
have  married  a  "  low  tradesman  ;"  and  the  other  have  become  a  servant,  totally  destitute  of  breedings 
and  taking  no  pride  in  her  father's  fiune  %  It  may  be  said,  that  probably  they  "  took  after  the  mother," 
tired  out  their  bene&ctor,  and  could  not  end  otherwise  than  they  did.     But  in  having  no  proofs,  or 
even  diatinet  assertionsi,  that  he  did  anything  more  for  them  than  give  them  a  benefit,  and  "  put 
them  out "  as  mantna-makers,  how  are  we  to  take  for  granted  that  he  ever  did  anything  else,  or  even 
80  mueh ;  still  less,  that  he  gave  them  the  least  taste  of  what  the  fitther  must  have  most  desired, — 
something  of  a  decent  education,  and  of  the  hopes  to  be  founded  on  it  1    Looking  at  the  accounts  of 
Wilka  left  us  by  Gibber,  Davies,  and  others,  and  making  due  allowance  for  theatrical  jealousies,  the 
impression,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  not  fitvourable  to  the  refinement  of  his  character.    He  was 
Tehement,  jealous,  and  fond  of  power ; — dictatorial  himself,  and  therefore  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  like  whatever  he  might  think  dictation  in  those  whom  he  considered  as  equals  or  inferiors 
Farquhar's  very  praises  of  such  a  man,  swelling  the  amount  of  adulation  too  generally  bestowed  on 
successful  actors^  is  likely  to  have  done  his  vanity  no  good,  nor  abated  the  absurd  comparisons  he 
would  be  inclined  to  make  between  poor  men  of  genius  and  a  rich  performer.    In  short,  we  like  not 
hii  looks  in  this  matter,  nor  even  his  supercilious  looks  in  his  portraits ;  and  before  we  give  him  the 
pffaiae  of  Betterton,  must  again  call  for  proofa  versus  results. 

It  ia  proper,  nevertheless,  to  state  (for  under  no  circumstances,  and  at  no  distance  of  time,  are 
men's  characters  to  be  conjectured  to  their  prejudice,  in  the  absence  of  such  testimony  as  can  do 
them  service),  that  Davies  in  his  "  Dramatic  Miscellanies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  485,  speaks  of  the  "  honest  and 
steady  character  "  of  "  Robert  Wilks  "  in  the  maintenance  of  "  everything  that  was  decent,  just,  and 
generous."  Nor  is  this  general  impression  of  a  character  (if  such  it  was)  to  be  lightly  affected  by  the 
diarges  %hich  Davies,  on  this  occasion,  is  disputing  in  the  teeth  of  "  two  such  interested  men  "  (so 
he  calls  them)  as  Gibber  and  Dogget,  whose  great  complaint  against  Wilks  was  his  "  impetuous 
snd  overbearing  temper."  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  well  see  how  this  character  for  the  main- 
tenance of  everything  "  decent,  just,  and  generous,"  is  compatible  with  Davies's  own  charge  against 
Wilks  in  another  place  (p.  266),  of  his  "  depriving  the  inoflfensive  Harry  Garey  of  the  liberty  of  the 
because  he  had,  in  common  with  others,  made  merry  with  Gibber  in  a  song,  on  his  being 
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appointed  poet-laureat :  Baying,  at  the  same  time,  he  (Wilke)  was  surprised  at  his  imperHnence,  in 
behaving  so  improperly  to  a  man  of  such  greaJt  merit ;  '* — that  is  to  say,  to  a  presumptuous  brother- 
actor  and  a  ridiculous  laureat  Cibber,  it  is  true,  had  merit,  but  not  greater  than  the  naive  author 
and  composer  thus  impertinently  rebuked ;  nor  was  he  so  good  and  kind  a  man.  But  let  us  take 
the  bitter  taste  of  these  doubts  about  Wilks  out  of  our  mouths,  by  repeating,  from  Davics's  book,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  good  actor  Bcttcrton.  "  The  misfortune,"*  says 
he  (p.  416),  "  which  Betterton  sustained,  by  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  in  a  venture  in 
the  East  Indies,  is  very  exactly  related  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica.'  His  behaviour  on  this 
memorable  occasion  reflects  honour  on  the  magnanimity  of  his  mind.  His  taking  into  his  house, 
and  edu/xUing  aJt  his  own  expense,  the  daughters  of  his  ruined  friend  who  had  engaged  him  in  the 
unhappy  adventure,  places  him  in  a  rank  with  Satyrus  the  Greek  comedian,  whose  generosity  to  the 
captive  daughters  of  his  dead  host  I  have  related  in  my  observations  on  the  second  act  of '  Hamlet.' 
The  daughter  of  Betterton's  unhappy  friend  was  married  to  Mr.  Bowman,  whom  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  mention.  She  was  admired  as  a  very  fine  woman,  and  a  pleasing  actor."  Let  the  reader 
observe,  thai  Davies,  with  all  his  reaard  for  Wilks,  never  thinks  on  this  occasion  of  bringing  up 
his  behaviour  to  the  daughters  of  Farquhar ;  not  even  though  the  book  which  he  corrohoraJtea 
respecting  Betterton's  conduct,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  is  one  of  those  in  whieh  it  is  related. 
Does  not  this  go  to  prove  that  he,  Davies,  himself  an  actor,  and  conversant  with  stage  history,  had 
no  belief  in  that  proof  of  Wilks's  virtues  t* 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Wilks,  quoted  in  the  "Biographia  Britannica,"  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  is  said  to  have  been  procured  for  the  daughters  of  Farquhar  by  the  "  worthy  friend 
and  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Miscellanies,  Edmund  Chaloner,  Esq."  But  nothing  certain 
seems  known,  except  their  ultimate  poverty. 

Farquhar,  according  to  his  own  modest  account  of  himself,  had  little  exterior  resemblance  to  the 
confident,  airy  gallants  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  painted  after  his  likeness.  He  says*  he  had 
something  in  his  manners  which  gave  strangers  a  worse  opinion  of  him  than  he  deserved.  With  all 
his  animal  spirits,  he  was  subject  to  melancholy ;  and  though  greatly  inclined  to  gallantry,  was  so 
cautious  of  giving  way  to  it  as  to  surprise  the  sex  with  his  apparent  inattention.  Like  a  proper 
"  captain,"  however,  he  professed  not  to  be  able  to  answer  for  his  constancy.  His  appearance  (if  we 
may  judge  from  the  portrait  of  him  in  one  of  the  editions)  was  sickly,  with  a  care-worn  face ;  and  he 
generally  dressed  in  black.  He  was  an  agreeable  singer.  His  studies  he  appears  to  have  pursued 
with  temperate  regularity,  devoting  to  them  three  hours  a  day.  He  was  not  capricious  nor 
ill-tempered ;  hated  to  give  pain ;  was  easily  deceived,  but  not  a  second  tiibe ;  had  **  many 
acquaintances,  very  few  intimates,  and  no  friend  in  the  old  romantic  way,"  (that  is  to  say,  one  to 
whom  a  man  is  enthusiastically  devoted,)  "  and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  affection  that  a  lady  must 
expect,"  he  says, "  is  this  : — I  would  run  any  hazard  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not,  for  any 
transitory  pleasure,  make  either  of  us  miserable." 


*  The  ease  of  Satyrus,  the  Greek  player,  Is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  so  heautiful  in  itself,  that  the  reader  will 
be  glad  to  see  it  quoted.  It  is  contained  in  a  pasHage  of  Demosthenes,  of  which  Davies  has  given  a  version,  apparently 
his  own ;  and  was  as  follows :— "  When  Philip  of  Maccdon  had  taken  the  city  of  Olynthua.  he  celebrated  the  Olympic 
Games.  He  invited  to  the  festival  all  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts.  He  entertained  them  with  the  choicest  banquets, 
and  bestowed  crowns  upon  the  victors.  During  the  height  of  the  festival,  he  asked  Satyrus  the  comedian  why,  of  all 
his  guests,  he  alone  had  asked  for  no  gift,  nor  desired  any  mark  of  his  favour.  Did  he  suppose  him  to  be  of  a  mean 
and  sordid  disposition?  or  did  he  conceive  that  he  had  entertained  any  ill-will  towards  hlmT—Satyrus  modestly 
replied,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  those  acts  of  munificence  which  others  demanded.  What  he  should  request  of 
the  king,  could  with  the  greatest  facility  be  granted ;  but  he  had  some  fears  lest  his  petition  should  be  r^eeted. 
Philip  encouraged  him  to  urge  his  demand ;  and  with  a  facetious  gaiety,  assured  him  that  he  should  refuse  nothing 
he  should  ask.  Satyrus  then  informed  the  king,  that  his  old  acquaintance  and  host,  Apollophanos  of  Pydna,  having 
been  slain  through  treachery,  his  relations,  terrified  at  the  accident,  had  for  safety  conveyed  his  two  daughters  to 
Olynthus  ;  but  as  that  city  had  now  become  subjected  to  his  majesty's  laws,  they  were  in  the  condition  of  prisoners 
and  captives.  Now,  the  sole  boon  I  shall  beg  of  you.  continued  the  player,  is,  that  you  would  give  orders  for  their 
deliverance  into  my  hands ;  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  any  advantage  to  myself,  but  that  I  may  bestow  on  them 
portions  equal  to  their  birth  and  education,  and  prevent  their  /allinff  into  any  hardship  or  ditgrace  unwartkf  of  ■•« 
or  their  father.  —  The  whole  assembly  upon  hearing  this  generous  request  of  Satyrus,  broke  out  into  loud  and 
tumaltoons  applause ;  and  Philip,  with  a  good  grace,  immediately  complied  with  his  wishes."— 2>rafli.  MiseeUaniett 
vol.  vtt.  p-  55.    The  article  on  Farquhar  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  was  written  by  Oldys. 
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In  ghort,  OQi  author  was  a  good-natured,  sensitiye,  reflecting  man,  of  to  high  an  order  of  wlia< 
majr  be  called  the  town  clasa  of  genius,  as  to  Bjmpathise  with  mankind  at  large  upon  the  strength  of 
what  he  nw  of  them  in  little,  and  to  extract  from  a  quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just 
short  of  the  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to -say,  he  could  turn  what  he  had  experienced  in 
eommon  life  to  the  best  account,  but.  required  in  all  cases  the  support  of  its  ordinary  associationA, 
and  eonld  not  project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little  world  too  much,  and  the  universal 
too  little.  He  saw  into  all  &Ise  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ;  and  if  he  had  had  a  larger 
q»here  of  nature  to  fedl  back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  probably  not  have  died  of  it  The  wingri 
of  his  fimcy  were  too  common,  and  groMm  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in  the  sudden  giilf^ 
and  great  aching  voids  of  that  new  region,  and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  ishiiids. 
Hii  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstanding  what  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal 
manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority  to  it,  it  compelled  him  to  assume  in  his  writings 
all  the  airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendancy ;  and  when  it  had  once  warmed  itself  in  this  way, 
it  would  seem  that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  its  best  condition,  and  could  have  gone 
on  for  ever,  increasing  both  in  enjoyment  and  power,  had  external  circumstances  been  favourable. 
He  was  becoming  gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a  sora  anxiety,  called  him  away,  as 
if  from  a  pleasant  party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest 

In  looking  critically  at  Farquhar's  plays  in  succession,  nothing  need  be  added  lo  what  has  been 
laid  respecting  the  earliest  one,  "  Love  in  a  Bottle,**  except  that  much  of  the  talk  is  gratuitous,  and 
that  in  thia  play,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  of  th^  rest,  is  to  be  seen  the  "pert  low  dialogue**  which 
Pope  accused  him  of  writing ;  that  is  to  say,  brisk  only,  with  a  pretence  of  something  better,  and  ou 
thai  aoooont  wanting  in  an  air  of  good  breeding.  Nor  is  Sir  Harry  Wildair  without  it  in  thf> 
** Constant  Couple,"  nor  eren  Archer  in  his  last  play,  the  "Beaux-Stratagem."  It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  conflict  between  the  author's  habits  of  personal  reserve,  and  his  sympathy  in  spirit  with 
all  that  was  the  reverse.  Goldsmith,  who  was  a  very  diffident  man,  carried  the  same  error  into  his 
Toung  Afarhw  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;"  or  rather  he  would  have  carried  it,  had  not  the  ybtj 
intensity  of  his  consciousness  of  the  danger  ingeniously  converted  it  into  a  part  of  his  comic 
intention.  And  Mcaiow,  who  in  one  of  his  situations  is  a  copy  of  Archer ^  is,  after  all,  really  pert, 
and  gives  himself  airs  to  the  supposed  chambermaid,  beyond  what  a  thorough-bred  gentleman  would 
have  done.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  nevertheless,  as  Steele  said,  is  very  entertaining  in  spite  of  what 
that  good-natured  critic  himself  thought  "low;"  and  the  part  will  always  interest,  as  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  youthful  spirits  and  freedom  from  care,  let  loose  upon  the  world.  The  plot  of  the  play  is 
as  lively  as  the  character,  and,  like  most  of  Farquhar's  plots,  is  the  author's  own ;  and,  considering 
the  manners  of  the  times,  almost  everything  is  natural  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  outrageously 
brdcal  notion  of  the  swimming-girdle,  which  was  to  carry  Clincher  to  Civita  Yecchia. 

Farqnhar,  who  had  been  so  modest  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Constant  Couple  "  as  to  describe 
himself  "  below  the  envy  of  great  wits  and  above  the  malice  of  little  ones,"  had  either  got  bo 
warmed  into  a  better  opinion  of  himself  by  the  time  he  wrote  the  "  Inconstant,"  or  perhaps  was 
really  60  unaware  of  the  superiority  of  a  great  poetical  genius,  as  to  brand  those  who  accused  him  ol' 
ipo'aiig  Fletoher's  "  Wild-goose  Chaco  "  with  wishing  them  no  other  injury  than  that  they  "  would 
»ay  it  again  I"  Spoiling,  it  certainly  could  not  be  called ;  any  more  than  it  could  be  called  spoiling 
an  eagle's  wing  to  pluck  a  feather  from  it,  and  turn  it  into  a  toy.  But  the  wording  of  the  taunt 
implies  something  contemptuous  of  a  reverence  towards  the  eagle ;  and  this  betrays  a  blindness 
,  to  the  height  to  which  the  eagle  soared.  Farquhar's  "  Inconstant"  is  a  pleasant  play  (as  far  as  th" 
'  chief  diaraeters  as  well  as  the  plot  are  pleasant ;  which  we  cannot,  we  own,  very  well  think  the^ 
ut,  either  in  the  copy  or  the  original) ;  but  compared  with  the  "  Wild-goose  Chace,"  it  is  not  a 
whit  livelier,  nor  indeed  so  lively,  nor  has  it  anything  of  the  other's  robust  and  masterly  expression 
or  imagination.  It  is,  in  truth,  with  the  exception  of  the  highly  interesting  adventure  that  is 
tiken  from,  the  histozy  of  a  French  gentleman,  neither  more  nor  less  than  Fletcher's  play  with  a1! 
i  the  poetry  taken  out  of  it ; — the  age  of  the  dcmi-gods  of  Elizabeth,  brought  down  to  the  standard 
•f  the  sprightly  parade  officers  of  the  times  of  Captains  Vanbrugh  and  FarquLar.    We  are  not  to 
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liuppose  that  ApoUo  could  hare  been  less  of  a  **  gay  fellow  about  town,"  if  he  chime  it,  than  the 
wittiest  gallant  that  stuck  a  bay-leaf  in  his  peruke  :  only,  without  question,  ^  that  be  **  spoiling,**) 
Us  language  would  hare  had  ten  ideas  in  it  to  the  other's  one. 

The  "  Twin  Rivals  "  was  an  attempt  to  write  a  comedy  in  a  fit  of  critical  instead  of  playful 
inspiration.  Critics  have  spoken  well  of  it  accordingly,  and  thought  it  the  completest  of  his 
productions ;  bat  the  town  did  not  like  it,  nor  did  the  author  repeat  the  experiment.  Collier,  it 
seems,  by  Farquhar*!  own  account,  had  piqued  him  into  an  endeavour  to  show  how  moral  and 
profoundly  satirical  he  could  be.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Hunchback,  (very  different  from  Mr.  Knowles's,) 
who  in  a  most  impudent  manner,  as  a  retaliation  upon  fortune,  tries  to  deprive  his  elder  brother  of 
a  title  and  estate.  Upon  looking  through  it  again,  while  writing  this  paragraph,  we  find  we  have 
not  marked  in  it  a  dozen  lines. 

In  the  "  Recruiting  Officer  "  Farquhar  took  his  revenge.  He  threw  himself  entirely  upon  his 
animal  spirits,  and  produced  according^  one  of  his  very  best  plays.  In  everything  connected  with 
it  he  was  fortunate ;  for  he  went  only  upon  grounds tif  tiuth  aad  observation,  and  his  own  impulses. 
The  humours  were  drawn  from  what  he  had  seen  while  he  was  on  the  rccmiting  pariy^'wlllch  we 
have  alluded ;  his  hospitable  friends  "  round  the  Wrekin,"  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  furnished 
some  of  the  characters ;  the  play  was  written  on  the  spot ;  his  Colonel  and  his  Qeneral  liked  it 
(Lord  Orrery  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond) ;  the  principal  dramatia  persancB  were  represented  by  the 
best  reigning  performers  (Wilks,  Cibber,  Estcourt,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield) ;  and  it  gained  that  kind  of 
success  from  which  the  author  might  have  foreseen  that  it  would  retain  poslesston'oflhe'siiige. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Nichols,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady  who  remembered  farquhar  and  his 
recruiting  party,  that  Justice  Balance  was  Mr.  Berkeley,  at  that  time  Warden  of  Shrewsbniy ;  that 
another  of  the  Justices  was  a  Mr.  Hill,  of  that  city ;  Worthy^  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Russason ;  Melinda,  a 
Miss  Hamage,  of  Balsadine ;  and  Sylvia,  the  Recorder's  daughter.  Plume  was,  of  Connie,  pro* 
nounced  to  be  "himself;**  but  if  the  play,  as  it  is  asserted,  and  is  probable,  was  written  within  a 
year  of  the  "  Beaux-Stratagem,"  the  gay  Captain  could  only  have  been  the  imaginary  Farquhar ; — 
gay  enough,  we  doubt  not,  while  so  imagining,  but  in  his  own  person,  an  anxious  married  man. 
Steele,  who  had  a  grudge  against  Farquhar,  because  he  thought  him  wanting  in  sentiment, 
attributed  the  "support "  of  the  play  to  the  admirable  performance  of  his  friend  Estcourt.  "  There 
is  not,"  he  says,  "in  my  humble  opinion,  the  humour  hit  in  Serjeant  Kite;  but  it  is  admirably 
supplied  by  his  action."  Succeeding  times  have  not  accorded  with  this  criticism.  Every  character 
in  the  piece,  of  any  prominence,  is  thought  to  be  a  genuine  transcript  thnn  nature ;  and  there  is  a 
charm  of  gaiety  and  good-humour  throughout  it,  that  enables  us  to  put  the  best  and  least  tragical 
eonstructton  "upon  certain  anti-sentimentalities^  .which  Steele  perhaps  was  too  much  out  of  his 
customary  good-humour  to  choose  to  consider  in  any  light  but  one.  We  aeein_to  breathe  the  clear, 
I  fresh,  ruddy-making  air  of  a  remote  country  town,  neighboured  by  hospitable  elegances.  The 
sturdy  male  peasants  will  find  their  legs  in  life  somehow,  as  ilie  Serjeant  has  done;  and  the 
females  will  be  taken  more  care  of  by  the  Captain  himself,  and  by  the  good-natured  Sylvia  too,  than 
the  censor  at  first  sight  might  suppose.  The  morals  are  not  the  best,  we  allow ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  lying  (which  always  gives  us  a  pang),  they  might  be  infinitely  improrei^  is  we  doubt 
not  they  will,  though  not  from  the  austerest  quarters.  When  the  best  morals  arrive,' everj'body 
will  be  as  happily  taken  care  of  as  the  "  ladies  "  themselves ; — not  the  case  certainly  at  pra«<*iit  nor 
provided  for  even  by  the  prospective  ethics  of  dear,  excellent  Richard  Steele. 

The  sprightly  success  of  the  '*  Recruiting  Officer "  had  probably  the  happiest  effect  upon  ihe 
composition  of  our  author's  best  and  most  successful  production,  the  "  Beaux-Stratagem ;"  an 
excellent  play,  which,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  "Inconstant,"  is  always  acted  whenever 
actors  can  be  found.  Its  plot  is  new,  simple,  and  interesting;  the  characters  various,  without 
confusing  it ;  the  dialogue  sprightly  and  characteristic ;  the  moral  bold,  healthy,  admirable,  and 
doubly  needed  in  those  times,  when  sottishuess  was  a  fanhion.  [Arclter  and  Aimwell,  who  set  out 
<is  mere  intriguers^  prove  in  the  end  true|| gentlemen,  candid,  conscientious,  and  generous.  Scrub 
and  Bonifcux,  though  but  a  servant  and  an  innkeeper,  are  quotable  fellows  both,  and  have  made 
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themaelTee  prominent  in  theatrical  recollection, — ^the  former  especially,  for  his  quaint  ignorance 
and  sordid  cunning.  And  Mrs,  Sullen  is  the  more  touching  in  her  distress,  from  the  cheerfulness 
villi  which  she  wipes  away  her  tears.  Sullen  is  an  awful  brute,  yet  not  thoroughly  inhuman ;  for 
lie  feelsy  after  all,  that  he  has  no  right  to  such  a  wife.  The  only  fault  in  the  termination,  is  wliat 
ICrs.  Oldfield  objected  to, — that  the  law  had  provided  no  sanction  for  it ;  so  that  it  became  but  a 
ki^her  kind  of  sale  by  halter.  But  what  a  lesson  did  not  this  very  want  imply  1  The  footsteps  of 
tike  grsTest  mltimate  reforms  are  often  found  in  places  where  they  are  leabt  looked  for.  But  Nature 
speaks  tiiere,  and  there  they  come. 

Fanpihac's  Irishmen  have  been  thought  not  to  be  truly  Irish,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
brogne.  We  cannot  speak  to  this ;  but  if  the  objection  is  well  founded  with  respeet  to  the  people 
in  general,  might  it  not  be  otherwise  removable,  upon  the  ground  that  he  drew  his  Irish  from  the 
northern  or  semi-Scottish  part  of  the  country  1 

We  conclude  this  division  of  our  task  with  some  passages  from  Farquhar's  "  Letters,"  and  from 
the  sensible  "  Essay  on  Comedy."  The  poems  are  not  worthy  of  his  reputation.  His  best  prologues 
and  epilognes  were  written  by  impudent  Joe  Haines,  and  a  Frenchman — Motteuz — ^remarkable  for 
Ids  mastery  of  our  idiom,  and  for  being  the  best  English  translator  of  "  Don  Quixote."  Farquhar 
is  understood  to  have  left  no  manuscripts.  We  could  not  find  any  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a 
few  hours  before  he  died  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  what  he  had  into  the  fire,  observing  that  he  liad 
"  no  remains  worth  saving."  There  is  a  printed  poem,  however,  which  we  have  never  seen,  ajid 
which  we  sought  for  in  vain  at  the  library  of  the  Museum,  both  in  the  catalogue,  and  by  inquiring 
ot  the  courteous  gentlemen  there,  who  did  all  they  could  to  assist  us.  It  is  called  "  Barcelona," 
and  wia  written  upon  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  great  preux  chevalier,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
In  the  **  Biographia  Britannica "  is  the  prose  dedication  of  it  to  him,  written  with  considerable 
vigoor  and  elegance,  and  dgned  "  Margaret  Farquhar," — ^his  widow.  If  really  her  composition,  she 
moat  have  been  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  understanding. 

A   DUTCH   SKIPPER. 

A  jolly  akippei^t  the  stem  of  his  barge,  with  a  furred  cap  like  rays  about  his  head,  the  helm  in  his  hand, 
sad  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  Liberty  seated  in  one  whisker,  and  Property  in  toother. 

GENEROUS    COMMKRCIAL    POLICY. 

One  day  upon  the  Exchange  at  Rotterdam,  I  casually  met  a  gentleman,  who  some  time  ago  lived  one  of 
the  most  ooiifidemblc  merchants  in  Ireland,  and  about  some  four  years  since,  by  great  losses  at  sea,  was  forced 
to  fly  his  country  in  a  very  mean  condition.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  misfortunes  by  a  favour  he  onco 
conferred  npon  me  of  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a  neat^s  tongue,  at  launching  of  a  new  ship  that  he  had  built  in 
Dublin  ;  whidi  vessel  (bottom  and  goods  all  bis  own)  was  unfortunately  lost  the  very  first  voyage.  The 
fRitleman  teemed  very  sensible  of  his  mi&fortunes,  but  withal  told  me,  that  he  still  had  a  glass  of  viine  and 
a  toDgue  at  my  lervice,  if  I  would  come  and  see  him  at  his  house  that  evening.  I  made  him  a  visit,  and 
foond,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  a  handsome  house,  neatly  furnished,  excellent  meat,  and  as  good  burgundy  as 
ever  joyed  the  heart  of  man.  I  took  the  freedom  to  ask  my  merchant,  how  a  bankrupt  should  come  by  all 
thtt ;  in  answer  to  which  he  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  affairs. 

*  The  Dutch,  sir,**  said  he,  **  have  a  law,  that  whatever  merchant  in  any  part  of  Europe,  who  has  had 
say  eoDodermble  traffic  with  this  country,  whose  honesty  is  apparent  by  his  former  accounts,  and  can  prove 
by  fofficient  testimony,  that  his  losses  and  misfortunes  are  not  chargeable  upon  his  ignorance  nor  exti-ava^ 
poee,  but  purely  those  of  unfortunate  chance,  above  the  reach  of  human  prevention  ;  that  then  such  a 
BcrebaDt  may  repair  to  them,  have  the  freedom  of  any  sea-port  in  the  state,  have  a  supply  of  whatever 
moDey  be  *b  willing  to  take  up  out  of  the  publio  revenue,  upon  the  bare  security  of  his  industry  and  integrity ; 
tad  all  this  upon  the  current  interest,  which  is  seldom  above  four  per  cent. 

"  Pursuant  to  this,**  continued  the  gentleman,  "  my  qualifications  for  this  credit  being  sufficiently  testified, 

1  took  up  here  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  in  two  years  have  gained  fifty  per  cent.     So  that  by  God''H 

•ssistaiice,  and  my  own  diligent  endeavours,  I  question  not  but  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  show  my  face 

I*  Bay  ovditonL  return  to  my  country,  and  there  live  in  statu  quo."^ 
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RTOORAPniCAL  AND  CRITICAL  KOTICKS. 


DRYDEN  8   FUNERAL. 

I  como  now  from  Mr.  Dryden's  funeral,  \rhere  we  had  an  Ode  in  Horace  sung,  instead  of  David*s  Psalms ; 
whence  you  may  find,  that  we  donH  think  a  poet  worth  Christian  burial.  The  pomp  of  tho  ceremony  was  a 
kind  of  rhapsody,  and  fitter  I  think  for  Hudibras  than  him,  because  tlio  cavalcade  was  mostly  burlesque ; 
but  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  buried  after  an  extraordinary  fashion ;  for  I  do  believe  there  was 
never  such  another  burial  «een.  The  oration  indeed  was  great  and  ingenious,  worthy  the  subject,  and  like 
the  author,  whoso  prescriptions  can  restore  the  living,  and  his  pen  embalm  the  dead.*  And  so  much  for 
Mr.  Dryden,  whose  burial  was  the  same  with  his  life :  variety  and  not  of  a  piece  ;  the  quality  and  mob, 
farce  and  heroics ;  the  sublime  and  ridicule  mixt  in  a  piece ;  great  Cleopatra  in  a  hackney-coach. 

RATIO  OF  DEMAND  FOR  LONG  SERMONS. 

I  have  observed  in  my  little  travels,  that  a  sermon  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  that  might  please  the 
congregation  at  St.  Jameses,  would  never  satisfy  the  meeting-house  in  the  city,  where  people  expect  more  for 
their  money ;  and  having  more  temptations  of  roguery,  must  have  a  larger  portion  of  instruction. 


LAWFUL  FREEDOM   OF  THE  DRAMA   FROM 


"classic  rules.** 


The  rules  of  English  comedy  don*t  lie  in  the  compass  of  Aristotle,  or  his  followers,  but  in  the  pit,  box, 
and  galleries.  And  to  examine  into  the  humour  of  an  English  audience,  let  us  see  by  what  means  our  own 
English  poets  have  succeeded  in  this  point  To  determine  a  suit  at  law  we  donH  look  into  the  archives  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  but  inspect  the  reports  of  our  lawyers,  and  tho  acts  and  statutes  of  our  Parliaments ;  and 
by  the  same  rule  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  models  of  Menander  or  Plautus,  but  must  consult 
Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  others,  who  by  methods  much  different  from  the  ancients  have  supported 
the  English  stage,  and  made  themselves  famous  to  posterity.  We  shall  find  that  these  gentlemen  have  fairly 
dispensed  with  the  greatest  part  of  critical  formalities ;  the  decorums  of  time  and  place,  so  much  cried  up  of 
late,  had  no  force  of  decorum  with  them  ;  the  economy  of  their  plays  was  ad  lUntwn,  and  the  extent  of  their 
plots  only  limited  by  the  convenience  of  action.  I  would  willingly  understand  the  regularities  of  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  Fletcher*s  Plays ;  and  yet  these  have  long  been  the  darlings  of  the 
English  audience,  and  are  like  to  continue  with  the  same  applause,  in  defiance  of  all  the  criticisms  that  ever 
were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A  play  may  be  written  vrith  all  the  exactness  imaginable,  in  respect  of  unity  in  time  and  place ;  but  if 
you  inquire  its  character  of  any  persons,  though  of  the  meanest  understanding  of  the  whole  audience,  he  will 
tell  you  it  is  intolerable  stuff ;  and  upon  your  demanding  his  reasons,  his  answer  is,  I  don*t  like  it :  his 
humour  is  the  only  rule  that  he  can  judge  a  comedy  by,  but  you  find  that  mere  nature  is  offended  with  some 
irregularities ;  and  though  he  be  not  so  learned  in  the  drama,  to  give  you  an  inventory  of  the  faults,  yet  I 
can  tell  you,  that  one  part  of  the  plot  had  no  dependence  upon  another,  which  made  this  simple  man  drop  his 
attention  and  concern  for  the  event ;  and  so  disengaging  his  thoughts  from  the  business  of  the  action,  he  sat 
there  very  uneasy,  thought  the  time  very  tedious,  because  he  had  nothing  to  do.  The  characters  were  so 
incoherent  in  themselves,  and  composed  of  such  variety  of  absurdities,  that  in  his  knowledge  of  nature,  he 
could  find  no  original  for  such  a  copy ;  and  being  therefore  unacquainted  with  any  folly  they  reproved,  or 
any  virtue  that  they  recommended,  their  business  was  as  flat  and  tiresome  to  him,  as  if  the  actors  had  talked 
Arabic. 

I  am  u  little  a  friend  to  certain  rambling  plays  as  anybody,  nor  have  I  ever  espoused  their  party  by  my 
own  practice;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  saying  something  in  vindication  of  the  great  Shakspeare,  whom  every 
little  fellow  that  can  form  an  cuyrittut  primus  will  presume  to  condemn  for  indecorums  and  absurdities ; 
sparks  that  are  so  spruce  upon  their  Greek  and  Latin,  that,  like  our  fops  in  travels,  they  can  relish  nothing 
but  what  is  foreign,  to  let  the  world  know  they  have  been  abroad  forvooth  I  But  it  must  be  so,  because 
Aristotle  said  it  I  Now  I  say  it  must  be  otherwise,  because  Shakspeare  sud  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Shakspeare 
was  the  greater  poet  of  0»f>  two.     But  yon  will  say  that  Aristotle  was  the  greater  critic     That  *s  a  mistake^ 


FAEQUHAR. 
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rir ;  for  criddsm  in  poetry  is  no  more  than  judgment  in  poetry  ;  which  you  will  find  in  yoar  Lexicon.    Now, 
if  Sbakspeare  wu  the  better  poet,  he  must  have  the  most  judgment  in  his  art ;  for  everybody  knows  that 
'     judgment  is  an  essentia]  part  of  poetry,  and  without  it  no  writer  is  worth  a  farthing. 
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FARQUHAR'S   PORTRAIT  OP   HIMSELF. 

To  a  Lady, 

In  porsnance  to  your  order,  madam,  I  have  sent  you,  here  inclosed,  my  picture ;  and  I  challenge  Vandyke 
or  Kneller  to  draw  more  to  the  life.  You  are  the  first  penon  that  over  had  it ;  and  if  I  had  not  some  thoughts 
ttiat  the  substance  would  tail  to  your  share,  1  would  not  part  with  my  likeness.  I  hope  the  colours  will 
nerer  fiide,  though  you  wcy  dve  me  sbtne  hints  where  to  mend  the  €»<ure8,  htving  so  much  power  to  correct 
the  life. 

THB  PICTURE. 

My  ootside  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  Creator  made  it,  and  the  piece  being  drawn  by  so  great 
■n  artist,  'twere  presumption  to  say  there  were  many  strokes  amiss.  I  have  a  body  qualified  to  answer  all 
the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  that 's  sufBcient. 

As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  men  wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body,  so  in  me  'tis  generally  drest 
like  my  person,  in  black.  Melancholy  is  its  every  day  apparel ;  and  it  has  hitherto  found  few  holidays  to 
make  it  change  its  clothes.  In  short,  my  constitution  is  very  splenetic,  and  yet  very  amorous ;  both  which  I 
endeavour  to  hide  lest  the  former  should  offend  others,  and  that  the  latter  might  incommode  myself.  And 
mj  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining  these  two  failings,  that  I  am  taken  for  an  easy  natured  man  with  my 
own  sex,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  by  yours. 

*Tis  true,  I  am  very  sparing  in  my  praises  and  compliments  to  a  lady,  out  of  a  fear  that  they  may  affect 
BjBelf  more  than  her.  For  the  idols  that  we  worship  are  generally  of  our  own  making ;  and  though  at  first 
men  may  not  speak  what  they  think,  yet  truth  may  catch  them  on  t*  other  hand,  and  make  them  think  what 
tbey  speak.  But  most  of  all  am  I  cautious  of  promising,  especially  upon  the  weighty  article  of  constancy  ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  never  tried  the  strength  of  it  in  my  own  experience ;  and,  secondly,  I  suppose 
a  man  can  no  more  engage  for  his  constancy  than  for  his  health,  since  I  believe  they  both  equally  depend  upon 
a  ccrtun  constitution  of  body  ;  and  how  far  and  how  frequently  that  may  be  liable  to  alteration,  especially  in 
affiun  of  love,  let  the  more  judicious  determine. 

Bat  so  ftr  a  man  may  promise,  that  if  he  find  not  his  passion  grounded  on  a  false  foundation,  and  that  he 
fasve  a  continuance  of  the  same  sincerity,  truth  and  love  to  engage  him  ;  that  then  his  reason,  his  honour,  and 
his  gratitude,  may  prove  too  strong  for  all  changes  of  temper  and  inclination. 

I  am  a  very  great  Epicure  ;  for  which  reason  I  hate  all  pleasure  that 's  purchased  by  excess  of  pain.  I  am 
qnite  different  fit>m  the  opinion  of  men  that  value  what  *s  dearly  bought  ;  long  expectation  makes  the  blessing 
always  leas  to  me ;  for  by  often  thinking  of  the  future  joy,  I  make  the  idea  of  it  familiar  to  me,  and  so  I  lose 
the  great  transport  of  surprise  ;  ^tis  keeping  the  springs  of  desire  so  long  upon  the  rack,  till  at  last  they  grow 
loose  and  enervate  :  besides,  any  one  of  a  creative  fancy,  by  a  duration  of  thoughts,  will  bo  apt  to  frame  too 
great  an  idea  of  the  object,  and  so  make  the  greater  part  of  his  hopes  end  in  a  disappointment. 

I  am  seldom  troubled  with  what  the  world  calls  airs  and  caprices ;  and  I  think  it  an  idiot^s  excuse  for  a 
foolish  action,  to  say  *twas  my  humour.  I  hate  all  little  malicious  tricks  of  vexing  people,  for  trifles,  or 
teasing  diem  with  frightful  stories,  malicious  lies,  stealing  lap-dogs,  tearing  fans,  breakins^  china,  or  the  like  : 
I  can't  relish  the  jest  that  vexes  another  in  earnest.  In  short,  if  ever  I  do  a  wilful  injury,  it  must  be  a  very 
great  one. 

I  am  often  melancholy,  but  seldom  angry ;  for  which  reason  I  can  be  severe  in  my  resentment,  without 
hijuring  myself.  I  think  it  the  worst  ofiSce  to  my  nature  to  make  myself  uneasy  for  what  another  should  be 
punished. 

I  am  easily  deceived,  but  then  I  never  fail  at  last  to  find  out  the  cheat ;  my  love  of  pleasure  and  sedatenctr 
makes  me  very  secure,  and  the  same  reason  makes  me  very  diligent  when  I  am  alarmed. 

I  have  so  natural  a  propensity  to  ease,  that  I  cannot  cheerfully  fix  to  any  study,  which  bears  not  a  pleasure 
m  the  application ;  which  makes  me  inclinable  to  poetry  above  anything  else. 

I  have  very  little  estate,  but  what  lies  under  the  circumference  of  my  hat ;  and  should  I  by  roischaiici 
to  lose  my  head,  I  should  not  be  worth  a  groat ;  but  I  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  I  can  by  thmf 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


lioun*  study  live  oiic-and-twcnty  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  more 
families  than  some  who  have  thousands  a  year. 

I  have  something  in  my  out^'ard  behaviour,  which  gives  strangers  a  worse  opinion  of  mc  than  I  deserve  ; 
but  I  am  more  than  recompensed  by  the  opinion  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is  as  much  above  my  desert. 

I  have  many  acquaintance,  very  few  intimates,  but  no  friend ;  I  mean,  in  the  old  romantic  way.  I  have 
no  secret  so  weighty,  but  what  I  can  bear  in  my  own  breast ;  nor  any  duels  to  fight,  but  what  I  may  engage 
in  without  a  second  ;  nor  can  I  love  after  the  old  romantic  discipline.  I  would  have  my  passion,  if  not  led, 
yet  at  least  waited  on  by  my  reason ;  and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  affection  that  a  lady  must  expect,  is  tliis  : 
I  would  run  any  hazard  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not  for  any  transitory  pleasure  make  either  of  us 
miserable. 
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Of  the  four  dramatists  of  whom  wc  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  account,  it  appears  to  us 
that  Wycherley  was  the  most  reflective  for  reflection's  sake,  the  most  terse  with  simplicity  in  his 
style,  the  most  original  in  departing  from  the  comedy  in  vogue,  and  adding  morals  to  manners,  and 
the  least  so  with  regard  to  plot  and  character  :  that  Oongreve  was  the  wittiest,  most  scholarly,  most 
highly  bred,  the  most  elaborate  in  his  plots  and  language,  and  most  pungent  but  least  natural  in 
his  characters,  and  that  he  had  the  least  heart :  that  Vanbnigh  was  the  readiest  and  most  straight- 
forward, the  least  superfluous,  the  least  self-referential,  mistrusting,  or  morbid,  and  therefore,  with 
more  pardon,  the  least  scnipulous, — caring  for  nothing  but  truth  (as  far  as  he  saw  it)  and  a  strong 
effect :  and  that  Farquhar  had  the  highest  animal  spirits,  with  fits  of  the  deepest  sympathy-,  the 
greatest  wish  to  please  rather  than  to  strike,  the  most  agreeable  diversity  of  character,  the  best  instinct 
in  avoiding  revolting  extravagances  of  the  time,  and  the  happiest  invention  in  plot  and  situation ;  and, 
therefore,  is  to  be  pronounced,  upon  the  whole,  the  truest  dramatic  genius,  and  the  most  likely  to  be 
of  lasting  popularity ;  as  indeed  he  has  hitherto  been.  He  has  far  surpassed  them  all,  we  believe,  in 
the  number  of  editions ;  and  is  certainly  ten  times  acted  to  their  once.  The  "  Confederacy  **  upon 
the  strength 'of  i?ra«?,  and  Dich  Amwdl  and  his  mother,  is  the  only  play  of  Vanbrugh's  that  can 
compete,  unaltered,  vith  the  quadruple  duration  of  the  "  Constant  Couple,"  the  "  Inconstant,"  the 
Recruiting  OflScer,"  and  the  "  Beaux-Stratagem."  His  "  Relapse  "  required  to  be  turned  into  the 
Trip  to  Scarborough,"  before  his  exquisite  Lord  Foppington  could  again  be  received  into  decent 
company.  Astrology  helps  to  pull  down  Congreve's  "Old  Bachelor,"  and  tragic  venom  and 
monstrous  vices  his  "  Double  Dealer."  The  "  Way  of  the  World  "  is  an  admirable  comecly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  especially  for  the  sovereign  airs  and  graces  of  MiUamant;  yet  it  is  tiresome  in  its  very 
ingenuity,  for  its  maze  of  wit  and  intrigue ;  and  it  has  no  heart,  therefore  wants  the  very  soul  of 
pleasure.  There  is  a  bit  of  heart  in  "Love  for  Ix)ve,"  and  nature  in  Afvts  Prue;  and  Mesdames 
Frail  and  Foresight  are  exquisite.  The  Sailor  also,  as  Johnson  says,  "  if  not  very  natural,  is  very 
amusing ; "  and  in  tnith  he  is  more  natural  than  he  has  been  thought,  except  in  being  the  son  of  a 
man  of  fortune.  Accordingly, "  Love  for  Love  "  is  the  only  one  of  Congreve's  plays  that  can  be  called 
popular.  Wycherley's  "  Country  Wife  "  (the  "  Country  Girl "  of  Garrick)  will  Imj  immortal  in  some 
shape  or  other,  but  cannot  re-appear  as  herself,  or  at  least  not  in  her  former  company ;  and  even  as 
herself  she  came  from  Moli&re.  The  "  Constant  Couple,"  "  Recruiting  Officer,"  and  "  Beaux- 
Stratagem,"  are,  in  every  respect,  all  Farquhar's  own. 

But  all  the  works  of  these  dramatists  are  still  read,  though  they  are  not  all  acted ;  and  that  they  are 
no  longer  all  acted  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  their  "vices  or  to  our  virtues.  Manners  alone 
make  some  difference.  Conventional  pleasantries  go  out  and  cease  to  be  understood :  conventional 
virtues  also  change,  and  are  not  always  converted  into  others  more  real.  We  are  not  of  necessity 
the  better  or  more  moral  for  thinking  the  worst  we  can  of  freer  modes  of  speech,  or  even  of  conduct. 
Our  ancestors  may  not  have  been  so  bad  as  we  suppose  them,  even  upon  our  own  principles.  Animal 
spirits  often  say  more  than  they  mean  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  our  dulness  and  want  of  spirits  that 
miaconstnien  the  speakers.  Vanity  pretends  to  more  than  it  performs ;  and  so  does  our  own  when  it 
affects  an  extreme  the  other  way.  The  balance  is  not  always  settled  in  our  favour  merely  by  our 
looking  grave  on  the  matter,  and  showing  that  our "  Jrtue  makes  ns  neither  mcrr}*  nor  charitable. 
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Again,  the  drama  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature, — ^not  a  fao-Bimile.  It  is  the  free  ranning  hand 
of  genius,  under  the  impression  of  its  liyeliest  wit  or  most  passionate  impulses,  a  thousand  times 
adorning  or  feeling  all  as  it  goes ;  and  you  must  read  it,  as  the  healthy  instinct  of  audiences  almost 
aiwajB  does  if  the  critics  will  let  them  alone, — ^with  a  grain  of  allowance, — ^and  a  tendency  to  go 
away  with  as  much  of  it  for  use  as  is  necessary,  and  the  rest  for  the  luxury  of  laughter,  pity,  or 
poetical  admiration.  Farquhar's  as  well  as  Congreve's  rakes,  sometimes  talk  cruelly  ;  but  it  is  either 
towards  imposture  and  trickery,  or  in  the  mere  sting  of  the  gui^to  of  the  will.  They  mean  it  to  the 
letter  as  little  as  anybody ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Farquhar  himself  died  of  anxiety  for  his  family. 
There  may  hare  been  a  vanity  in  it,  in  his  first  productions ;  and  yery  painful  and  startling  it  always 
sounds ;  but  the  very  love  of  pleasure,  in  a  heart  like  his,  ended  in  making  him  humane,  giving  him  a 
Ktrong  sense  of  the  right  of  pleasure  in  others ;  and  it  was  doubtless  out  of  a  sense  of  the  desire  and 
feasibility  of  this  for  all  the  world,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  world's  paining  itself  orermuch  and  not 
wisely,  that  he  talked  on  some  subjects  as  carelessly  as  he  did,  and  not  out  of  any  indifference  to  the 
happiness  and  real  virtues  of  mankind.  Bead  him,  and  his  still  freer  spoken  brethren,  in  the  liberal 
spirit  of  that  understanding,  and  you  are  safe  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  and  cheerfulness  of  your 
own  heart.  If  you  feel  neither  generous  nor  blithe  in  the  perusal,  neither  moved  to  correct  the 
letter  of  the  worst  passages  by  the  spirit  of  the  best,  nor  to  feel  that  the  whole  has  some  healthy  end 
beyond  itself,  thus  mistrusting  the  final  purposes  and  good-nature  of  Nature  herself,  as  they  operate 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  art,  you  may  certainly  need  restraints  which  these  holiday-going 
dramatists  are  as  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  supply.  And  lucky  will  you  be  if  you  get  them  in 
mirth-denouncing  quarters,  without  their  depriving  you  of  the  charity  which  such  writers  do  not 
deny  to  anybody,  and  thus  subjecting  you  to  those  hard  and  melancholy  views  of  the  world  itself, 
which  are  the  worst  results  of  conduct  the  most  vicious.  Every  book,  it  is  true,  even  the  noblest,  is 
not  a  child's  book,  nor  a  guide  to  ordinary  conduct ;  but  a  mind,  candidly  and  healthily  trained, 
may  be  sufiered  to  grow  up  in  almost  any  library ;  and  you  may  put  premature  fears  in  it  &r  worse 
than  none.  Nature  approves  of  what  is  gradual,  and  loves  a  decent  investment ;  but  she  is  not  fond 
of  mutilated  editions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  snppose  that  such  a  world  as  that  of  the  very  best  of  these 
dramatists  is  the  best  sort  of  world,  or  the  chcerfullest,  and  the  one  to  be  most  desired ;  much  less 
such  a  suffocating  region  of  fine  heartless  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  that  of  Congreve,  who,  in  his 
passion  for  wit  and  a  plot,  thought  of  nothing  but  intrigue  and  lying,  and  saying  two  contrary  things 
at  once.  It  wanted  all  the  poetry  of  the  drama  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  had  no  fixed  belief  in 
any  of  the  philosophy  of  the  future  ;  though  the  good  nature  of  the  better  part  of  it  was  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  both.  The  best  as  well  as  worst  of  its  women,  for  instance,  are  only  fit  to  laugh  and 
to  perish.  Perpetuity  disowns  them  as  thorough  capable  human  creatures,  such  as  Desdemona  and 
Imo^n, — ready-made  for  being  finally  beautiful  and  moral,  under  the  best  conceivable  dispensation  : 
and  yet  the  Sylvia  and  Mrs.  Sidlen  of  Farquhar  have  links  with  even  women  like  these,  by  the 
force  of  their  sympathy  with  whatsoever  is  kind  and  just;  and  "NVycherlcy's  Fidelia  is  an  imitation 
of  them.  But  who  that  is  anything  but  half  a  man,  ignorant  of  what  such  whole  books  as  Shak- 
gpcare's  can  make  him,  would  think  of  taking  to  his  heart  the  flimsy  creatures,  made  of  ribands  and 
tittle-tattle,  out  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  before  us  ?  or  the  hoydens,  that  come  driving  out  of  the 
pantry,  and  running  down  the  butler  1  Wycherley  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  former  times  for  his  new 
edition  of  Viola;  and  so  was  Farquhar  for  his  Oriava.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see,  up  to 
the  days  of  sentimental  comedy,  what  an  uncouth  tendency  there  was,  whenever  a  little  romance 
and  good  faith  was  to  be  introduced,  to  stilt  up  the  dialogue  into  verse  or  measured  prose ;  as  though 
the  moment  the  writers  came  to  anj'thing  serious,  their  own  style  was  felt  to  be  nought,  and  that 
of  their  predecessors  the  only  worthy  language  of  truth  and  beauty.  Vanbrugh  himself  begins  in 
verse  :  but  is  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  In  fact,  English  comedy,  as  it  is  emphatically  understood 
10  be  such  in  these  prose  dramatists,  is  the  poorer  half  of  the  comedy  of  the  preceding  age ;  or  the  levity 
and  satire  of  it,  deprived  of  its  poetry.  Farquhar's  "  Inconstant,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  de-poetization 
of  Fletcher's  *'  WiUl-goose  Chacc,"  is  a  type  of  the  whole  scries.    It  is  a  mistake  however  to  suppoeo 
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that  its  licence  began  with  the  prose-writers.  Licence  in  abundance,  far  worse  than  the  worst  of 
theirs,  was  in  the  prosaical  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  poets  of  the  time  of  James  the  Firsts — ^himself 
one  of  the  most  licentious  of  prosers;  it  was  already  pulling  down  their  genius  from  the  beautifal, 
believing  heights  of  Shakspearc ;  and  worthy  of  reflection  is  another  fact,  that  it  was  the  prosaical 
excess  of  the  Puritans  in  denying  to  whatsoever  they  thought  wrong  the  least  share  of  beauty  and 
virtue,  and  the  least  right  of  gladness  of  heart,  that  helped  to  undo  every  species  of  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  terms,  and  when  reaction  came,  render  it  thoroughly  dissolute  and  misbelieving. 
Puritanism,  the  best  part  of  which  did  as  much  and  as  hwting  good  as  the  worst  part  did  fugitive 
evil,  was  preceded  (be  it  observed),  as  well  as  followed,  by  debauchery.  Cromwell  came  between 
James  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second.  The  good  part  of  Puritanism  reformed  the  debauchery, 
but  the  bad  part  reproduced  it ;  and  if  Etherege  and  Wycherley,  by  dint  of  the  very  levity  and  gay- 
hcartedness  that  made  them  comic  writers,  had  not  been  better  men  than  the  gloomiest  of  their 
revilers,  a  truly  infernal  business  they  would  have  made  of  the  new  reaction, — nothing  but  malignant 
satire,  and  a  denial  of  those  rights  of  mirth  and  laughter,  which  Qod  has  created  as  well  as  tears. 

This  was  the  mistake  of  Collier,  the  non-juring  clcrg}'man  who  came  forward  to  denounce  the 
"  wickedness "  of  the  drama.  We  mean,  he  assumed  that  the  writers  were  so  many  knaves  and 
fiends,  who  had  positively  malignant  intentions ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  betrayed 
a  vice  in  his  own  spirit,  which  if  they  had  thought  as  ill  of  it  as  he  did  of  their  licence,  would  have 
warranted  them  in  denouncing  him  as  the  far  greater  devil  of  the  two.  For  to  believe  in  such 
unmitigated  wickedness  at  all,  is  itself  the  worst  part  of  the  result  of  vice ;  namely,  a  moral  melancholy, 
and  an  attribution  to  the  Creator  of  having  made  what  he  never  did.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time 
of  day  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  once  famous  controversy.  Collier  was  a  clever,  sincere,  and 
vehement  but  half-witted  man,  who  did  good  to  the  stage,  inasmuch  as  he  forced  the  writers  to  think 
of  decorum ;  but  he  quite  overdid  his  charges  on  the  score  both  of  intention  and  commission ;  and 
he  would  have  fallen  flat  in  his  own  fury,  if  the  very  weapons  of  his  opponents  had  not  sustained 
him.  Farquhar  saw  this  in  his  youth,  and  noticed  it  in  his  first  publication, — the  "  Adventures  of 
Covent  Garden;" — unless,  indeed,  his  remark^  are  a  report  of  what  was  actually  said  at  the  club  he 
speaks  of. 

"  Peregrine  "  (that  is  himself,  whom  he  elsewhere  designates  a  "  stranger,*^  "  goes  next  evening 

to  the  play;  where  meeting  some  of  his  ingenious  acquaintance,  viz.,  Mr.  W ,  Mr.  H ,  Mr.  M , 

with  others  of  that  club,  (perhaps  Wycherley,  Hopkins,  and  Moyle,)  there  arose  a  discourse 
concerning  the  battle  between  the  church  and  the  stage,  with  relation  to  the  champions  that 
maintained  the  parties.  The  result  ujwn  the  matter  was  this, — that  Mr.  Collier  showed  too  much 
malice  and  rancour  for  a  churchman,  ami  his  adversaries  too  little  wit  for  the  character  of  poets; — 
that  their  faults  transversed  would  show  much  better,  dulness  being  fSuniliar  with  those  of 
Mr.  Collier's  functions,  as  malice  and  ill-nature  is  more  adapted  to  the  profession  of  wit ; — that  the 
best  way  of  answering  Mr.  Collier,  was  not  to  have  replied  at  all ;  for  there  was  so  much  fire  in  hi'» 
book,  had  not  his  adversaries  thrown  in  fuel,  it  would  have  fed  upon  itself,  and  so  gone  out  in  » 

blaze.    As  to  his  respondents,  that  Captain  Va (Vanbrugh)  wrote  too  like  a  gentleman  to  be 

esteemed  a  good  casuist ;  that  Mr.  C *s  (Congreve's)  passion  in  the  business  had  blinded  his 

reason,  which  had  shone  so  &ir  in  his  other  writings;  (and)  that  Mr.  Settle  wanted  the  wit  of 
Captain  Va as  much  as  he  did  Mr.  Settle's  gravity."— P.  29. 

Yanbrugh  said  well  of  Collier,  that  he  made  "  debauches  in  his  piety,  as  other  men  did  in  their 
drink."  On  the  other  hand,  conceive  the  horror  of  Collier  at  seeing  Vanbrugh  saying  in  print,  that 
he  was  really  not  aware  of  the  indecencies  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  could  very  well  fimcy  a  virtuous 
woman  laying  his  plays  by  the  side  of  her  Bible.  It  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  there  was  not  something 
of  the  Captain's  impudence  in  this;  and  yet  Bishop  Earle,  in  some  verses  on  the  death  of  Beaumont, 
compliments  him  and  Fletcher  on  their  total  freedom  from  indecency! — The  fiict  was,  that 
j  "  indecency  "  in  those  times  meant  nothing  but  the  plainest  kind  of  speech ;  and  so  common  was  the 
habit  of  it,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  that  it  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  beautifying  efiect  of 
poetry  on  the  minds  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  they  abstained  fjpom  lavishing  this  species  of 
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intennty  upon  the  public  Collier  did  not  suspect  that  one  profession  might  have  its  privileged 
**  indecencies  "  as  well  as  another,  and  that  a  clergyman  of  those  times  might  be  solemnly  and  furiously 
Ticious, — ^indecent  for  want  of  the  decorums  of  charity,  and  "  wicked**  for  want  of  charity  itself.  Tet 
we  have  now  lived  to  see,  that  if  the  stage  at  that  time  wtA  one  half  licentious,  in  the  other  half  it 
waa  not  only  innocent  of  all  evil  intention,  but  had  a  sort  6f  piety  in  the  veiy  gaiety  of  its  trust  in 
nature ;  while  Jeremy  Collier,  if  he  was  one  half  of  him  pious  and  well-intentioned,  was  in  the  other 
half  litUe  better  than  a  violent  fool. 

And  the  case  will  be  simiku-  in  future  times  with  regard  to  the  present.  They  will  think  us 
perhaps  more  honest  in  some  things  than  we  suppose  we  are ;  but  most  certainly  they  will  attribute 
rices,  or  at  least  barbarous  follies,  to  us  in  others,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  all  ages,  very  natural  and  pardonable,  of  thinking  the  best  of  existing  manners ;  a  con. 
■ciousness  that  times  and  circumstances  and  the  natural  progress  of  events  have  to  do  with  them, 
quite  as  much  as  ourselves ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  most  pragmatical  denouncers,  but  the  most 
charitable  philosophers,  that  are  likeliest  to  bo  in  the  right  as  to  the  best  way  of  improving  them. 
A  whole  age  has,  at  least,  as  much  right  to  think  good-naturedly  of  itself  as  a  single  bigot.  li  is  a 
phase  and  variety  of  social  nature  ;  and  to  think  the  worst  of  it,  even  on  that  score,  is  not  paying  the 
greatest  possible  compliment  to  the  Providence  whose  cause  the  bigot  impudently  takes  upon  him  to 
advocate  with  fire  and  fury,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  bile  and  vanity.  Future  ages  will  be  astonished 
at  the  "  profligacy  **  of  some  of  our  customs,  which  a  theatrical  audience  not  only  tolerates,  but 
respects.  Yes ;  and  by  the  same  token,  many  things  are  done  this  moment,  and  thought  very  little 
of — nay,  reckoned  creditable  to  thd  wit,  and  knowledge,  and  conventional  respectability  of  the  doers, — 
which  two  hundred  years  hence  will  be  thought  as  immoral  and  ridiculous  as  we  now  think  the 
immoralities  and  absurdities  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.  And  if  these  or  some  of  them  do 
not  immediately  present  themselves  to  every  intelligent  reader's  mind,  it  only  shows  how  far  we  are 
gone  in  them,  and  how  we  are  blinded  in  their  gulf ; — fortunate  still  if  we  do  but  knbw  this, — that 
times  wUl  improve  after  us,  as  well  as  those  that  have  gone  before  us ;  and  that  those  will  sec  their 
own  way  through  error  best  and  chcerfuUest,  who  think  the  bc»t  and  kindest  of  whatsoever  nature 
has  done.  The  two  best  sermons  we  ever  heard  (and  no  disparagement  either  to  many  a  good  one  from 
the  pulpit),  were  a  sentence  of  Dr.  Whichcote*s  against  the  multiplication  of  things  forbidden,  and 
the  honest,  heart-and-soul  laugh  of  Dorothy  Jordan. 

Upon  the  spirit  in  which  these  dramatists  ought  to  bo  read,  ^[r.  Lamb  has  written  an  essay, 
ezcpiisite,  like  all  his  essays,  for  the  abundance  of  the  thoughts,  the  unsuperfluousness  of  the  words, 
and  the  subtlety  of  their  expression.  We  venture  to  differ  with  one  or  two  points,  and  shall  state 
why ;  but  it  is  all  so  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  pre^nt  volume,  as  well  as  so  beautiful  in  itself,  that 
we  shall  first  transfer  the  whole  of  it  to  our  pages,  at  the  expense  of  their  less  relishing  contents. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  COMEDY  OF  THE  LAST  CENl^URY. 

The  artificbl  Comedj,  or  Comedy  of  mannert^  is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage.  Congrcve  and  Farquhar 
show  their  heads  once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down  instantly.  The  times  cannot  bear 
them.  Is  it  for  a  few  wild  speeches,  an  occasional  licence  of  dialogue  ?  I  think  not  altogether.  The  business 
of  their  dramatic  characters  will  not  stand  the  moral  test.  We  screw  everything  up  to  that.  Idle  gallantry  in 
a  fictieo,  a  dream,  the  passing  pageant  of  an  evening,  startles  us  in  the  same  way  as  the  alarming  indications  ot 
profligacy  in  a  son  or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a  parent  or  guardian.  We  have  no  such  middle  emotions 
as  dramatic  interests  left.  We  sec  a  stage  libertine  playing  his  loose  pranks  of  two  hours'  duration,  and  of  no 
after  consequence,  with  the  severe  eyes  which  inspect  real  vices  with  their  bearings  upon  two  worlds.  Wc  are 
spectators  to  a  plot  or  intrigue  (not  reducible  in  life  to  the  point  of  strict  morality),  and  take  it  all  for  truth. 
We  substitute  a  real  for  a  dramatic  person,  and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  in  our  courts,  from  whirl) 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  dramcUis  persona^  his  peers.  Wc  have  been  spoiled  with — not  sentimental  comedy 
—but  a  tyrant  far  moro  pernicious  to  our  pleasures  which  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all-dcvoiii  iii<.' 
of  common  life;  where  the  moral  point  is  everything;  where,  instead  of  the  fictitious  half-believcJ 
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peraonages  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old  Gomcdy),  we  recognise  ourselves,  our  brothers,  aunts,  kinsfolk, 
allies,  patrons,  enemies, — the  same  as  in  life, — with  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  so  hearty  and  substantia], 
that  we  cannot  afford  our  moral  judgment,  in  its  deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  compromise  or  slumber  for 
a  moment.  What  is  there  transacting,  by  no  modification  b  made  to  affect  us  in  any  other  manner  than  the 
same  events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  relationships  of  life.  We  carry  our  fire-side  concerns  to  the  theatre 
with  us.  We  do  not  go  thither,  like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reality,  so  much  as  to 
confirm  our  experience  of  it ;  to  make  assurance  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  must  live  our  toilsome 
lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  mournful  privilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  All  that  neutral 
ground  of  character,  which  stood  between  vice  and  virtue ;  or  which  in  fact  was  indifferent  to  neither,  where 
neither  properly  was  called  in  question ;  that  happy  breathing-place  from  the  burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral 
questioning — the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  casuistry — is  broken  up  and  disfranchised,  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  society.  The  privileges  of  the  place  are  taken  away  by  lalv.  We  dare  not  dally  with 
images,  or  names,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs  at  shadows. ,  We  dread  infection  from  the  scenic 
representation  of  disorder,  and  fear  a  painted  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should  not  take  cold, 
we  wrap  it  up  ip  a  great  blanket  surtout  of  precaution  against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an 
airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law-courts, — ^but 
now  and  then,  for  a  dream-while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions — to  get  into  recesses, 
whither  the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 
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Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  it  I  wear  my  shackles  more 
contentedly  for  having  respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but 
I  feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve's — nay,  why  should  I  not  add  even  of  Wycherley's 
— comedies.  I  am  the  gayer  at  least  for  it ;  and  I  could  never  connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  fency  in  any 
shape  with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a  world  of  themselves  almost 
as  much  as  fairy-land.  Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or  female  (with  few  exceptions  they  are  alike),  and 
place  it  in  a  modem  play,  and  my  virtuous  indignation  shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the 
Catos  of  the  pit  could  desire ;  because  in  a  modem  play  I  am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The 
standard  of  police  is  the  measure  of  political  jttstice.  The  atmosphere  will  blight  it,  it  cannot  live  here.  It 
has  got  into  a  moral  world,  where  it  has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong ;  as  dizzy,  and 
incapable  of  making  a  stand,  as  a  Sweden borgian  bad  spirit  that  has  wandered  unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one 
of  his  Good  Men,  or  Angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do  we  feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad? — The  Fainalls  and 
the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants  and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense ; 
in  fact  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged  in  their  proper  clement  They  break  through  no 
laws,  or  conscientious  restraints.  They  know  of  none.  They  have  got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  land  of — 
what  shall  I  call  it? — of  cuckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect 
freedom.  It  is  altogether  a  speculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is. 
No  good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a  spectator,  because  no  good  person  suffers  on  the  stage.  Judged 
morally,  every  character  in  these  plays — the  few  exceptions  onlf  are  mistakes — is  alike  essentially  vain  and 
worthless.  The  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded  from  hit 
scenes, — some  little  generosities  in  the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted, — not  only  anything  like  a  faultless 
character,  but  any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good  feelings  what«oever.  Whether  ho  did  this  designedly,  or 
instinctively,  the  eflfect  is  as  happy,  as  the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  strange  power 
which  his  «  Way  of  the  World"  in  particular  possesses  of  interesting  you  all  along  in  the  pursuite  of  characters, 
for  whom  you  absolutely  care  nothing — for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his  personages — and  I  think  it  is  owing 
to  this  very  indifference  for  any,  that  you  endure  the  whole.  He  has  spread  a  privation  of  moral  light,  I  will 
call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness,  over  his  creations ;  and  his  shadows  flit  before  you 
without  distinction  or  preference.  Had  he  introduced  a  good  character,  a  single  gush  of  moral  feeling,  % 
revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  duties,  the  impertinent  Goshen  would  have  only  lighted  to 
the  discovery  of  deformities,  which  now  are  none,  because  we  think  them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  hi^  and  his  fnend  Wycherley's  dramas,  are  profligates  and 
ttronipcts,—the  bna!ne«  of  their  brief  existence,  the  undivided  pursuit  of  lawless  gallantry.    No  other  ■pring 
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of  Action,  or  possible  motiTe  of  conduct,  is  recognised ;  principles  which,  universally  scted  upon,  must  reduce 
this  frame  of  things  to  a  chaos.  But  we  do  them  vrrong  in  so  translating  them.  No  such  effects  arc  produced 
in  their  world.  When  we  are  among  them,  we  are  amongst  a  chaotic  people.  "We  are  not  to  judge  thera  by 
our  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their  proceedings — ^for  they  have  none  among  them.  No 
peace  of  families  is  violated — for  no  family  tics  exist  among  them.  No  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  is  stained — 
for  none  is  supposed  to  have  a  being.  No  deep  affections  are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock  hands  are  snapped 
asunder — for  affection's  depth  and  wedded  faith  arc  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong, — gratitude  or  its  opposite, — claim  or  .duty, — paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  Virtue, 
or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about  it,  whether  Sir  Simon,  or  Dapperwit,  steal  away  Mias  Martha;  or  who 
it  the  finther  of  L^rd  Froth*8  or  Sir  Paul  PlianCa  children  ? 

The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  where  we  should  sit  as  unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at  a 
Iwttle  of  the  frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part  against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as 
impertinently.  We  dare  not  contemplate  an  Atlantis,  a  scheme,  out  of  which  our  coxcombical  moral  sense 
is  for  a  little  transitory  ease  excluded.  We  have  not  the  courage  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  for  which  there 
is  neither  reward  nor  punishment.  We  cling  to  the  nainful  necessities  of  shame  and  blame.  We  would  indict 
our  very  dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant  upon  growing  old,  it  is  something  to  have  seen  the  "  School 
for  Scandal"  in  its  glory.  This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but  gathered  some  allays  of  the 
•entimental  comedy  which  followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  a^ted,  though  it  continues, 
at  long  intervals,  to  be  announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero,  when  Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  Jioeph  Surface, 
When  I  remember  the  gay  boldness,  the  graceful  solemn  plausibility,  the  measured  step,  the  insinuating  voice 

'^to  erpresir  it  in  a^word — the  downright  a^d  villany  of  the  part,  so  different  from  the  pressure  of  conscious 
actual  wickedness, — the  hypocritical  assumption  of  hypocrisy, — which  made  Jack  so  deservedly  a  favourite  in 

•  that  character,  I  must  needs  conclude  the  present  generation  of  playgoers  more  virtuous  than  myself,  or  more 
dense.  1  freely  confess  that  he  divided  the  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brother ;  that,  in  fiict,  I  liked  him 
quite  as  well.  Not  but  there  are  passages, — like  that,  for  instance,  whero  Joseph,  is  made  to  refuse  a  pittance 
to  a  poor  relation, — ^incongruities  which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the  attempt  to  join  the  artificial  with  the 
sentimental  comedy,  either  of  which  must  destroy  the  other — but  over  these  obstructions  Jack's  manner  floated 
bim  so  lightly,  that  a  refusal  from  him  no  more  shocked  you,  than  the  easy  compliance  of  Cfunrles  gave  you  in 
reality  any  pleasure  ;  you  got  over  the  paltry  question  as  quickly  as  you  could,  to  get  back  into  the  regions  of 
pvre  comedy,  where  no  cold  moral  reigns.  The  highly  artificial  manner  of  Palmer  in  this  character  counteracted 
every  disagreeable  impression  which  you  might  have  received  from  the  contrast,  supposing  them  real,  between 
the  two  brothers.  You  did  not  believe  in  Joseph  with  the  same  faith  with  which  you  believed  in  Charles. 
The  latter  was  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  less  pleasant  poetical  foil  to  it.  The  comedy,  I  have  said, 
is  incongruous ;  a  mixture  of  Congreve  with  sentimental  incompatibilities :  the  gaiety  upon  the  whole  is  buoyant ; 
but  it  re<|uired  the  consummate  art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements. 

A  player  with  Jack^s  talents,  if  we  had  one  now,  would  not  daro  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  manner.  He 
would  instinctively  avoid  everything  which  might  tend  to  unrealise,  and  so  to  make  the  character  fascinating. 
He  must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators,  who  would  expect  a  bad  man  and  a  good  man  as  rigidly  opposed  to 
each  other  as  the  death-beds  of  those  geniuses  aro  contrasted  in  the  prints,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  have 
dl<ttppeared  from  the  windows  of  my  old  friend  Carrington  Bowles,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  memory — (an 
exhibition  as  venerable  as  the  adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the  bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of 
death ;  where  the  ghzistly  apprehensions  of  the  former, — and  truly  the  grim  phantom  with  his  reality  of  a 
toasting-fork  is  not  to  be  despised, — so  finely  contrast  with  the  meek  complacent  kissing  of  the  rod, — taking  it 
in  like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  the  latter  submits  to  the  st-ythc  of  the  gentle  bleeder,  Time,  who  wields 
his  lancet  with  the  apprehensive  finger  of  a  popular  young  ladies*  surgeon.  What  flesh,  like  loving  grass, 
would  not  covet  to  meet  half-way  the  stroke  of  such  a  delicate  mower? — John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  in 
thb  exquisite  part.  Ho  was  playing  to  you  all  the  while  that  he  was  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady. 
Yon  had  the  first  intimation  of  a  sentiment  before  it  was  on  his  lips.  Hia  altered  voice  was  meant  to  you, 
and  you  were  to  suppose  that  his  fictitious  co-flutterers  on  the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it.  What  was 
it  to  you  if  that  half  reality,  the  husband,  was  overreached  by  the  puppetry — or  the  thin  thing  (Lady  TeazWs 
reputation)  was  persuaded  it  was  dying  of  a  plethory  ?  The  fortunes  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  were  not 
oencemed  in  it.  Poor  Jack  has  passed  from  the  sti^  in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our  age 
of  seriousness.      The  pleasant  old  Teazle^  King,  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.     His  m.inncr  wou'  i  scarce  hare 
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passed  current  in  our  day.  We  must  love  or  hate  —  acquit  or  condemn  —  censure  or  pity  —  exert  our 
detifttable  coxcombry  of  moral  judgment  upon  everything.  Joteph  Surfact,  to  go  down  now,  must  be 
a  downright  revolting  villain — no  compromise — his  first  appearance  must  shock  and  give  horror — his 
specious  plausibilities,  which  the  pleasurable  fiu^ulties  of  our  fiithers  welcomed  with  such  hearty  greetings, 
knowing  that  no  harm  (dramatic  harm  even)  could  come,  or  was  meant  to  come,  of  them,  must  mspire  a 
cold  and  killing  aversion.  CharUiB  (the  real  canting  person  of  the  scene — ^for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joteph  has 
its  ulterior  legitimate  ends,  but  his  brother's  professions  of  a  good  heart  centre  in  downright  self-satisfaction) 
must  be  laved  and  Joteph  hated.  To  balance  one  disagreeable  reality  with  another.  Sir  Peter  TeazU  must 
be  no  longer  the  comic  idea  of  a  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom,  whose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it)  were 
evidently  as  much  played  off  at  you,  as  they  were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage, — he  must  be  a  real 
person,  capable  in  law  of  sustaining  an  injury — a  person  towards  whoin  duties  are  to  be  acknowledged — the 
genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist  of  the  villainous  seducer  Joteph,  To  realise  him  more,  his  sufllerings  under  his 
unfortunate  match  must  have  the  downright  pungency  of  life — ^must  (or  should)  make  you  not  mirthful  but' 
uncomfortable,  just  as  the  same  predicament  would  move  you  in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend.  The  delicious 
scenes  which  give  the  play  its  name  and  vest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you  heard  the 
reputation  of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your  real  presence.  Crohtree  and  Sir  Benjamin — those  poor 
snakes  that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your  mirth — must  be  ripened  by  this  hot-bed  process  of  realization,  into 
asps  or  amphisbaenas ;  and  Mr$,  Candour — Oh !  frightful ! — ^become  a  hooded  serpent  Oh !  who  that 
remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd — the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  "The  School  for  Scandal**— in  those  two  characters ; 
and  charming  natural  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman,  as  distinguished  from  the  fine  lady  of  comedy,  j» 
this  latter  part — would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape  from  life — the  oblivion  of  consequences— 
the  holiday  barring  out  of  the  pedant  Reflection — those  Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours,  well  won  from 
the  world — to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our  modem  plays — to  have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must  not 
be  left  for  a  moment)  stimuli^t^d  with  perpetual  appeals— dulled  rather,  and  blunted,  as  a  %ulty  without 
repose  must  be^and  his  moral  ■  vanity  pampered  with  images  of  notional  justice,  notional  beneficence,  lives 
saved  without  the  spectators'  risk,  and  fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author  nothing? 

No  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  all  its  parts  as  this  manager't  comedy.  Miss  t<*arren  had 
succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abington  in  Lady  Teazle;  and  Smith,  the  original  Charles,  hvA  retired  when  I  first  saw 
it  The  rest  of  the  characters,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  remained.  I  remember  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
cry  down  John  Kemble,  who  took  the  part  of  CharUt  after  Smith ;  but,  I  thought,  very  unjustly.  Smith,  I 
fancy,  was  more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with  a  certain  gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  him  no  sombre 
recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the  &ult  of  having  pleased  beforehand  in  lofty  declamation. 
He  had  no  sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to  atone  for.  His  fidlure  in  these  parts  was  a  passport  to  success  in 
one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency.  But,  as  &r  as  I  could  judge,  the  weighty  sense  of  Kemble  made  up  for  more 
personal  incapacity  than  he  had  to  answer  for.  His  harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dulcified  in 
good-humour.  He  made  his  defects  a  grace.  His  exact  declamatory  manner,  as  he  managed  it,  only  served 
to  convey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more  precision.  It  seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them  deeper. 
Not  one  of  his  sparkling  sentences  was  lost  I  remember  minutely  how  he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and 
caimot  by  any  effort  imagine  how  any  of  them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No  man  could  deliver  brilliant 
dialogue — the  dialogue  of  Cougreve  or  of  Wycherley — because  none  understood  it—half  so  well  as  John 
Kemble.  His  VaUntine^  in  "  Love  for  Love,**  was,  to  my  recollection,  fitultless.  He  flagged  sometimes  in 
the  intervals  of  tragic  passion.  He  would  slumber  over  the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His  Afacbeth 
has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to  pointed  and  witty  dialogue. 
The  relaxing  levities  of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by  any  since  him — the  playful  court-bred  spirit  in 
which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  **  Hamlet  ** — the  sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  sliadet 
of  iZtc^rtl— disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  sluggish  moods,  his  torpors — but  they  were  the  halting-stones 
and  resting-place  of  his  tragedy — politic  savings  and  fetches  of  the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs,  where 
nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  economist — rather,  I  think,  than  errors  of  the  judgment  They  were,  at  worst, 
less  painful  than  the  eternal  tormenting  una;)peasable  vigilance, — the  "lidlcss  dragon  eyes,**  of  present 
fiuhionable  tragedy. 

Exquisite  as  every  word  here  is,  (a  style  pickled  and  preserved  out  of  the  delicatest  rarities  of  the 
bndn,)  and  well  calculated  as  it  is  to  "  give  pause  **  to  another  writer  of  any  modesty,  wo  confess  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  main  point  of  it,  any  more  than  with  some  of  the  judgments  about  the  actors. 
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The  main  djeci  we  heartily  agree  with ;  namely,  the  vindication  of  the  writers  from  the  wholesale 
charges  made  against  them  hy  some  feeble  people,  of  immorality  and  pcmiciousness.  Eqnflily 
profound  and  good-natured  is  Mr.  Lamb  in  whatever  he  says  at  all  times  on  the  like  subjects,  as  far 
•8  regards  general  spirit  and  tendency,  however  we  may  differ  with  him  as  to  the  conclusions  bo 
sometimes  draws  respecting  a  fact  of  time  and  place.  And  we  confess  we  think  him  mistaken  both 
as  to  the  entire  fkncifulneas  of  the  states  of  society  described  by  Congreve  and  others,  and  to  the 
snpposiUon  that  the  sort  of  critical  spirit  he  objects  to  is  peculiar  to  the  present  day,  or  indeed 
existing  to  the  full  extent  of  that  peculiarity  at  any  time.  Mr.  Lamb,  though  a  wide  and  subtle 
oheenrer,  was  a  sequestered  liver.  He  was  also  one  of  an  ultra-sensitive  temperament,  and  so 
anxious  to  believe  the  best  of  everything,  on  more  scores  even  than  such  as  were  healthy,  that 
admitting  as  he  did  the  utility  and  even  joviality  of  some  graver-looking  perplexities  in  morals, 
which  he  was  unable  to  be  blind  to,  yet  whenever  he  could  not  find  what  he  thought  a  healthy  or 
harmonious  final  reason  for  anything  that  was  not  so  exactly  within  the  limits  of  his  experience,  he 
was  inclined  either  to  doubt  it  altogether,  or,  for  want  of  personal  sympathy  with  the  gaiety  and 
robnstueas  mixed  up  with  it,  and  its  possible  convertibility  into  something  better,  to  write  as  if  he 
did.  Perhaps  he  thought  (surely  not  out  of  any  presumption,  but  because  his  wisdom  was  of  the 
best  and  most  child-like  sort  itself,)  that  he  could  even  play  his  readers  a  child's  trick,  and  persuade 
I  them  that  Congreve's  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  rakes  of  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  were  doing 
nothing  but  "making  as  if."  Most  assuredly  he  was  mistaken ;  and  yet,  with  as  equal  certainty, 
mosf  assuredly  he  need  not  have  cared  if  he  was.  Nor  would  he,  had  the  &ct  pressed  itself  upon 
him ;  even  though  he  was  without  the  additional  comfort  of  such  moralists  as  see  a  constant  working 
and  progression  of  society  towards  improvement.  He  could  reconcile  himself,  some  way  or  other,  to 
anything  which  Nature  in  her  energies  brought  about,  or  chose  to  go  through.  He  hated  to  object 
to  anything,  except  to  objection ;  and  to  that  too,  when  however  passionate,  it  had  a  generosity  and 
a  health  in  it  But  his  idiosyncracies,  and  the  possibilities  6f  knowledge  consequent  upon  them, 
were  confined,  though  his  heart  was  not ;  and  even  what  he  knew,  he  would  not  always  choose  to 
remember.  Thus  he  speaks  of  a  pedantic  morality  which  finds  nothing  but  evil  in  these  plays,  and 
which  he  represents  as  having  come  up  in  our  own  didactic  times,  and  no  longer  enabling  such  plays 
to  be  acted.  But  every  age  has  had  a  measure  of  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  with  regard  to  the  one 
that  preceded  it.  Shakspeare*s  Jew,  Shylock,  properly  displaced  (according  to  Mr.  Lamb  himself) 
the  more  malignant  Jew  of  Marlowe.  He  does  not  complain  that  the  age  had  found  out  the  moral 
objection  to  the  latter,  or  that  a  morality,  no  longer  pedantic,  made  progression  through  the  less 
inhuman  nature  of  Shylock.  Thus  Dryden,  who  saw  nothing  to  blame  in  Etherege,  denounced  the 
indecencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  while  Steele,  who  recommended  Congreve,  thought  Etherege 
not  to  be  endured.  Neither  is  it  a  fact  that  the  comedies  of  the  last  age  are  no  longer  played  or 
enjoyed.  Whenever  an  actor  comes  up  who  i»  equal  to  them, — such  as  Mr.  Farren,  for  instance. — 
they  are  always  played  and  enjoyed ;  nor  do  the  present  audiences  of  Covent  Garden  object  to  them 
in  the  least,  in  the  spirit  of  a  pedantic  morality.  A  critic  here  and  there  may  do  so ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  feeling  of  the  press  in  general,  nor  of  the  play-going  public ;  and  if  Congreve  would  not  be  liked 
now,  neither  was  he  in  his  own  times,  for  what  would  now  get  him  condemned.  "Love  for  Love"  is 
always  liked  when  players  can  be  got  for  it :  bo  was  the  "  Old  Bachelor,*"  as  far  as  Munden  was 
eoncemed,  even  though  astrology  is  gone  out ;  but  the  villainous  and  tragical  vices  of  some  of  the 
other  of  Congreve's  plays  hurt  them  in  his  own  day,  and  were  the  cause  in  fact  why  he  quitted  the 
stage.  In  a  word,  there  is  more  sympathy  with  real  gaiety  and  spirits  at  all  times,  and  greater 
instinctive  allowance  for  the  free  drawing  of  nature  and  its  healthy  tendencies,  than  Mr.  Lamb  in 
this  instance  supposed  ;  and  unless  there  is  a  still  more  delicate  inner  doctrine  in  his  essay  than  we 
teem  warranted  in  supposing  from  some  of  the  peremptory  and  final  terms  in  it,  we  must  believe  it  to 
be  as  unfounded  in  some  conclusions,  as  it  is  admirable  in  every  other  respect,  and  useful  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  understanding.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  intended  nothing  very  different  firom  what 
we  do  ourselves,  though  he  took  a  different  road  for  suggesting  it.  Certainly  he  intended  nothing 
ten  innocent. — nor  more  so. 
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Wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hazlitt's  almost  equally  admirable  essay  on  these  writers 
(almost  in  point  of  style,  and  superior  in  hearty  relish),  leaves  the  Ikr  truer  impression  respecting 
them,  as  well  as  contains  the  best  and  most  detailed  criticbm  on  their  individual  plays.  We  did  not 
read  either  of  these  essays  over  again,  till  we  had  concluded  our  own  remarks  (for  what  wc  have  here 
said  of  both  is  an  insertion) ;  but  as  we  thought  it  would  lie  an  injustice  to  the  reader  to  withhold 
from  him  what  he  ha^  just  seen,  so  we  hold  that  it  would  be  a  still  greater  not  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  masterly  criticism  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  After  we  had  again  become  acquainted  with  them,  we 
found  reason,  generally  speaking,  to  think  nothing  of  our  own,  except  inasmuch  as  we  observed  a 
prevailing  similarity  of  opinion.  Nor  may  the  reader  be  sorry  to  hear  a  third  lover  of  the  drama 
speak  on  a  subject  so  agreeable.  What  we  hold  ourselves  to  have  contributed  to  this  volume  is  a 
more  pains-taking  set  of  memoirs  than,  we  believe,  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  essay  will 
complete,  amplify,  and  abundantly  enrich  the  criticism  ;  and  Mr.  Lamb's  will  carry  to  its  height  a 
speculation  more  exquisitely  artificial  than  its  subject,  and  advantageous,  some  way  or  other,  to  all 
parties.  But  Hazlitt,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  none  of  the  misgivings  of  Lamb.  He  does  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  them.  He  takes  the  whole  tribe,  as  nature  and  society  (short  of  the 
exaggerations  of  art)  threw  them  forward  during  the  progress  of  civilization,  neither  doubting  their 
reality,  nor  startled  at  it,  nor  forced  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  robustness  of  its  levity.  At  all 
events,  the  reader  in  these  additions  to  our  prefatory  matter  will  hear  the  opinions  of  two  out  of 
the  three  great  critics  whom  we  not  long  ago  had  among  us.  (Ah,  Coleridge  1  and  art  thou  gone 
away  into  an  infinitude  hardly  wider  than  thy  thoughts !  Ah,  dear  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  old  tea- 
drinking  friends  and  teachers !  must  he  that  writes  this — ^leam  no  more  from  you,  in  voice  as  well 
as  in  mute  books  1  Is  it  true,  as  sometimes  he  can  hardly  think  it  is — that  neither  of  you  is  again 
coming  down  the  street  to  his  door,  nor  he  to  yours  ?  and  that  he  even  can  write  a  little  better 
poetry  than  he  did,  and  you  not  be  alive  to  torn  these  tears  in  his  eyes  to  pride  instead  of  sorrow  ?) 


ON  WYCHERLEY,  CONGREVE,  VANBRUGH,  AND  FARQUHAR. 

Comedy  is  a  ''graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order;  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society."  Like  the 
mirrors  which  have  been  added  to  the  sides  of  one  of  our  theatres,  it  reflects  the  images  of  grace,  of  gaiety, 
and  pleasure  double,  and  completes  the  perspective  of  human  life.  To  read  a  good  comedy  is  to  keep  the  best 
company  in  the  world,  where  the  best  things  are  said,  and  the  most  amusing  happen.  The  wittiest  remarks 
arc  alv^iiys  ready  on  the  tongue,  and  the  luckiest  occasions  are  always  at  hand  to  give  birth  to  the  happiest 
conceptions.  Sense  makes  strange  havoc  of  nonsense.  Refinement  acts  as  a  foil  to  affectation,  and  affectation 
to  ignorance.  Sentence  after  sentence  tells.  We  donH  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  observation,  or  the 
answer  to  it.  We  would  give  our  fingers  to  be  able  to  talk  so  ourselves,  or  to  hear  others  talk  so.  In  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  best  comedies,  we  arc  almost  transported  to  another  world,  and  escape  from  this  dull  age 
to  one  that  iK-as  all  life,  and  whim,  and  mirth,  and  humour.  The  curtain  rises,  and  a  gayer  scene  presents 
itself,  as  on  the  canvas  of  Watteau.  We  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes  like  spectators  at  court,  on  a  levee 
or  birth-day ;  but  it  is  the  court,  the  gala-day  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gallantry  and  Charles  IL  !  What  an 
air  breathes  from  the  name !  what  a  rustling  of  silks  and  waving  of  plumes !  what  a  sparkling  of  diamond 
car-rings  and  shoe-buckles !  What  bright  eyes,  (ah,  those  were  Waller's  Sacharissa^s  as  she  passed !)  what 
killing  looks  and  graceful  emotions !  How  the  faces  of  the  whole  ring  are  dressed  in  smiles !  how  the  repartee 
goes  round !  how  wit  and  folly,  elegance  and  awkward  imitation  of  it,  set  one  another  off !  Happy,  thoughtless 
age,  when  kings  aud  nobles  led  purely  oraamental  lives ;  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  morning's  study  went 
no  farther  than  the  choice  of  a  sword-knot,  or  the  adjustment  of  a  side-curl ;  when  the  soul  spoke  out  in  all 
the  pleasing  eloquence  of  dress ;  and  beaux  aud  belles,  enamoured  of  themselves  in  one  another*s  follies, 
fluttered  like  gilded  butterflies,  in  giddy  mazes,  through  the  walks  of  St.  James's  Park ! 

The  four  principal  writers  of  this  style  of  comedy  (which  I  think  the  best)  arc  undoubtedly  Wycberley, 
Cougrevc,  Yanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.     The  dawn  was  in  Ethcrcge,  as  its  latest  close  was  in  Sheridan.— It  it 
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hard  to  »j  which  of  these  four  it  he«t,  or  in  what  each  of  them  exceU^  they  had  so  many  and  such  great 
excellences. 

Congreve  is  the  most  distinct  firom  the  others,  and  the  most  easily  defined,  hoth  from  what  ho  possessed, 
and  from  what  he  wanted.  He  had  hy  for  the  most  wit  and  elegance,' with  less  of  othei  things,  of  humour, 
diancter,  incident,  &e«  His  style  is  inimitable,  nay  perfect.  It  is  the  highest  model  of  comic  dialogue. 
Erery  sentence  is  replete  with  sense  and  satire,  conveyed  in  the  most  polished  and  tx>inted  terms.  Every 
page  presents  a  shower  of  brilliant  conceits,  is  a  tissue  of  epigrams  in  prose,  is  a  new  triumph  of  ^it,  a  new 
oooquctt  over  dulness.  The  fire  of  artful  raillery  is  nowhere  else  so  well  kept  up.  This  style,  which  ho 
wms  almost  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which  he  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  classical  refinement,  reminds 
one  exactly  oi  Collinses  description  of  wit  as  opposed  to  humour, 

**  Whose  jewels  m  his  crisped  hair 
Arc  placed  each  other's  light  to  share.** 

SLeiidaa  will  not  near  a  comparison  with  him  in  the  regular  antithetical  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  in 
the  T*»*>*'l»*wi«'al  artifices  of  his  style,  though  so  much  later,  and  though  style  in  general  has  been  so  much 
studied,  and  in  the  mechanical  part  so  much  improved  since  then.  It  bears  every  mark  of  being  what  be 
himself  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  plays  tells  us  that  it  was,  a  spirited  copy  taken  oflf  and  carefully 
revised  from  the  most  select  sode^  of  his  time,  exhibiting  all  the  sprightliness,  ease,  and  animation  of  familiar 
convenation,  with  the  correctness  and  delicacy  of  the  most  finished  composition.  His  works  are  a  singular 
treat  to  those  who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  niceties  of  English  style :  there  Is  a  peculiar  flavour  in  the 
very  words,  which  is  to  be  found  in  hardly  any  other  writer.  To  the  mere  reader  his  writings  would  be  an 
irreparable  Iom  :  to  the  stage  they  are  already  become  a  dead  letter,  with  the  exception  of  ono  of  them, — 
**  Love  for  Love."  This  play  is  as  full  of  character,  incident,  and  stage  effect,  as  almost  any  of  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  fuller  of  wit  than  any  of  his  own,  except  perhaps  **  The  Way  of  the  World."  It  still 
acts,  and  is  still  acted  welL  The  effect  of  it  is  prodigious  on  the  well-informed  spectator.  In  particular, 
Munden's  Foresight,  if  it  is  not  just  the  thing,  is  a  wonderfully  rich  and  powerful  piece  of  comic  acting.  His 
look  is  planetHitmck  ;  his  dress  and  appearance  like  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  taken  down.  Nothing  can 
be  more  bewildered ;  and  it  only  wants  a  little  more  helplessness,  a  little  more  of  the  doting  querulous 
garrulity  of  age,  to  bo  all  that  one  conceives  of  the  superannuated  star-gazing  originaL  The  gay,  unconcerned 
opening  of  this  play,  and  the  romantic  generosity  of  the  conclusion,  where  Valentine,  when  about  to  resign 
his  mistress,  declares — **  I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to  my  pleasure ;  and  my  only 
pleasure  was  to  please  this  lady,** — are  alike  admirable.  The  peremptory  bluntness  and  exaggerated  description 
of  Sir  Seunpton  Legend  are  in  a  vein  truly  oriental,  with  a  Shakspearian  cast  of  language,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  quaint  credulity  and  senseless  superstitions  of  Foresight.  The  remonstrance  of  his  son  to  him, 
**  to  divest  him,  along  with  his  inheritance,  of  his  reason,  thoughts,  passions,  inclinations,  affections,  appetites 
senses,  and  the  huge  train  of  attendants  which  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,"  with  his  valet*s  accom- 
panying comments,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  spirited  specimens  of  wit,  pathos,  and  morality,  that  is 
to  be  found.  The  short  scene  with  Traplandf  the  money-broker,  is  of  the  first  water.  What  a  picture  is 
here  drawn  of  Tattle/  "More  misfortunes,  sir!"  says  Jeremy.  Valentine:  "What,  another  dun?'* 
Jeremy  :  **  No,  sir  :  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait  upon  you.**  What  an  introduction  to  give  of  an  honest 
gentleman  in  the  shape  of  a  misfortune  !  The  scenes  between  him,  Mies  Prue,  and  Ben,  are  of  a  highly- 
coloured  description.  Mrs.  Frail  and  Mrs.  Foresight  are  "  sisters  every  way  ;  **  and  the  bodkin  which 
Mrs.  Foresight  brings  as  a  proof  of  her  sister's  levity  of  conduct,  and  which  is  so  convincingly  turned  against 
her  as  a  demonstration  of  her  own — "  Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  where  did  you  find  that  bodkin.'** — is  one  of 
the  trophies  of  the  moral  justice  of  the  comic  drama.  **  The  Old  Bachelor**  and  ** Double  Dealer"  aro 
inferior  to  **  Love  for  Love,**  but  one  is  never  tired  of  reading  them.  The  fault  of  the  last  is,  that  Lady 
Tomchwood  approaches,  in  the  turbulent  impetuosity  of  her  character  and  measured  tone  of  her  declamation, 
too  near  to  the  tragedy-queen ;  and  that  MaskweWs  plots  puzzle  the  brain  by  their  intricacy,  as  they  stagger 
our  belief  by  their  gratuitous  villany.  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant,  and  my  Lord  and  Lady  Froth,  are  also 
scarcely  credible  in  the  extravagant  insipidity  and  romantic  vein  of  their  follies,  in  which  they  are  noutbly 
seconded  by  the  lively  Mr.  Brisk  and  "  dying  Ned  Careless.*^ 

"  The  Way  of  the  World  "  was  the  author's  last  and  most  carefully  finished  performance.  It  is  an  essence 
almost  too  fine ;  and  the  sense  of  pleasure  evaporates  in  an  aspiration  afller  something  that  seems  too  exquisite 
ever  to  have  been  realised.     After  inhaling  the  spirit  of  Congreve's  wit,  and  tasting  **  love*s  thrice  reputed 
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nectar**  in  hit  works,  the  head  grows  giddy  in  taming  from  the  highest  point  of  rapture  to  the  ordinatj 
business  of  life  ;  and  we  can  with  difficulty  recall  the  truant  Fancy  to  those  objects  which  we  are  fdn  to  take 
up  with  here,  fbr  better,  far  wone.  What  can  he  more  enchanting  than  MUlamant  and  her  morning  thoughts, 
her  doux  sommeUs  t  What  more  provoking  than  her  reproach  to  her  lover,  who  proposes  to  rise  early, "  Ah  ! 
idle  creature !  **■  The  meeting  of  these  two  lovers  after  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  Sir  WHful  is  the  height  uf 
careless  and  voluptuous  elegance,  as  if  they  moved  in  air,  and  drank  a  finer  spirit  of  humauity. 

**  MUlamant.  Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  amorous  boy. 
MirabeU.  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy." 

MiUamant  is  the  perfect  model  of  the  accomplished  fine  lady. 

^'Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare. 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  falls,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  a  minute.** 

She  is  the  ideal  heroine  of  the  comedy  of  high  life,  who  arrives  at  the  height  of  indifference  to  everything 
from  the  height  of  satisfaction ;  to  whom  pleasure  is  as  fiuniliar  as  the  air  she  draws ;  elegance  worn  as  a 
part  of  her  dress ;  wit  the  habitual  language  which  she  hears  and  speaks  ;  love,  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  who 
has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  her  own  caprice  being  the  only  law  to  herself,  and  rule  to  those  about  her. 
Her  words  seem  composed  of  amorous  sighs — ^her  looks  are  glanced  at  prostrate  admiren  or  envious  rivals. 

"  If  there  *s  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  that  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.** 

She  refines  on  her  pleasures  to  satiety  ;  and  is  almost  stifled  in  the  incense  tliat  is  otferea  to  her  person,  her 
wit,  her  beauty,  and  her  fortune.  Secure  of  triumph,  her  slaves  tremble  at  her  frown  ;  her  charms  are  so 
irresistible,  that  her  conquests  give  her  neither  surprise  nor  concern.  *'  Beauty,  the  lover*s  gift  ?  **  she 
exclaims,  in  answer  to  MirabeU — "  Dear  me,  what  is  a  lover  that  it  can  give  ?  Why  one  makes  lovers  as 
fast  as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases  ;  and  then  if  one 
pleases,  one  makes  more.**  We  are  not  sorry  to  see  her  tamed  down  at  last,  firom  her  pride  of  love  and 
beauty,  into  a  wife.  She  is  good-natured  and  generous,  with  all  her  temptations  to  the  contrary ;  and  her 
b<>haviour  to  Mirahell  reconciles  us  to  her  treatment  of  Wihooud  and  PetularUf  and  of  her  country  admirer, 
Sir  Wilfid. 

Congreve  has  described  all  this  in  his  character  of  MUlamant,  but  he  has  done  no  more  ;  and  if  he  liad, 
he  would  have  done  wrong.  He  has  given  us  the  finest  idea  of  an  artificial  character  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is 
still  the  reflection  of  an  artificial  character.  The  springs  of  nature,  passion,  or  imagination  are  but  feebly 
touched.  The  impressions  appealed  to,  and  with  masterly  address,  are  habitual,  external,  and  conventional 
advantages  :  the  ideas  of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  connexions,  of  dress,  accomplishment,  fashion,  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  of  crowds  of  admirers,  continually  come  into  play,  flatter  our  vanity,  bribe  our  interest,  soothe  our 
indolence,  fall  in  with  our  prejudices ; — it  is  these  that  support  the  goddess  of  our  idolatry,  with  which  she  is 
everything,  and  without  which  she  would  be  nothing.  The  mere  fine  lady  of  comedy,  compared  with  the 
heroine  of  romance  or  poetry,  when  stripped  of  her  adventitious  ornaments  and  advantages,  is  too  much  like 
the  doll  stripped  of  its  finery.  In  thinking  of  MUlamant,  we  think  almost  as  much  of  her  dress  as  of  her 
person  :  it  is  not  so  with  respect  lo  Ronalind  or  Perdita,  The  poet  has  painted  them  differently ;  in  colours 
which  **  nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on,*'  with  health,  with  innocence,  with  gaiety,  "  wild  wit, 
invention  ever  new ; "  with  pure  red  and  white,  like  the  wi1ding*s  blossoms ;  with  warbled  wood-notes,  like  the 
feathered  choir's;  with  thoughts  fluttering  on  the  wings  of  imagination, and  hearts  panting  and  breathless  with 
eager  delight.  The  interest  we  feel  is  in  themselves ;  the  admiration  they  excite  is  for  themselves.  Tliey  do 
not  depend  upon  the  drapery  of  circumstances.  It  is  nature  that  **  blazons  herself**  in  them.  Imogen  is  the 
same  in  a  lonely  cave  as  in  a  court  ;  nay  more,  for  she  there  seems  something  heavenly — a  spirit  or  a  vision  ; 
and.  as  it  were,  shames  her  destiny,  brighter  for  the  foil  of  circumstances.  MUlamant  is  nothing  but  a  fine 
lady  ;  and  all  her  airs  and  affectation  would  be  blown  away  ^th  the  first  breath  of  misfortune.  Enviable  in 
drawing-rooms,  adorable  at  her  toilette,  fashion,  like  a  witch,  has  thrown  its  spell  around  her;  but  if  that  ppcU 
were  broken,  her  power  of  fiiscination  would  be  gone.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  character  better  adapted 
fior  tue  stage:  It  is  more  artificial,  more  theatrical,  more  meretricious.     I  would  rather  have  seen  Mrs. 
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Abington't  MUktmamif  than  anj  RotaUnd  that  erer  appeared  on  the  stage.  Some  how,  this  sort  of  acquired 
•l^nnee  is  more  a  thing  of  costume,  of  air  and  manner ;  and  in  comedy,  or  on  the  comic  stage,  the  light  and 
fionillar,  the  trifling,  supeificial,  and  agreeahle,  bears,  perhaps,  rightful  sway  over  that  which  touches  the 
aflectiona,  or  exhausts  the  fimcy. — There  is  a  callousness  in  the  worst  characters  in  the  **  Way  of  the  World^** 
in  l^tkutUf  aad  his  wife  and  ilfrs.  Marwood,  not  very  pleasant ;  and  a  grossness  in  the  absurd  ones,  such  as 
Lady  Wiihfort  and  Sir  Wiffulf  which  is  not  a  little  amusing.  Witwovd  wishes  to  disclaim,  as  &r  as  he 
ean,  his  relationship  to  this  last  character,  and  says,  **  he  is  but  his  half-brother  ;  **  to  which  MirabM  makes 
•Bswer — **  Then,  perhaps,  he*s  but  half  a  fooL**  Peg  is  an  admirable  caricature  of  rustic  awkwardness  and 
simplkity,  which  is  carried  to  excess  without  any  offisnce,  from  a  sense  of  contrast  to  the  refinement  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  play.  The  description  of  Lady  Wuhfor^t  &ce  is  a  perfect  piece  of  painting.  The 
force  of  style  in  this  author  at  times  amounts  to  poetry.  WaitweUf  who  personates  Sir  Bowhind,  and  FaiUef 
his  aceomi^ice  in  the  matrimonial  scheme  upon  her  mistress,  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  plot.  They  are 
mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  MirabeU,  and  want  life  and  interest.  Congreye^s  characters  csn  sll  of  them  speak 
well,  they  are  mere  machines  when  they  come  to  act.  Our  author^s  superiority  deserted  him  almost  entirely 
with  his  wit.  Bm  serious  and  tragic  poetry  is  frigid  and  jejune  to  sn  unaccountable  degree.  His  forU  was 
the  description  of  actual  manners,  whether  elegant  or  absurd ;  and  when  he  could  not  deride  the  one  or 
embellish  the  other,  his  attempts  at  romantic  passion  or  imaginary  enthusiasm  are  forced,  abortive,  and  ridiculous, 
or  common-place.  The  description  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  **  Mourning  Bride/*  was 
«  great  stretdi  of  his  poetic  genius.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  over-rated,  particularly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
eoold  have  done  nearly  as  well  himself  for  a  single  passage  in  the  same  style  of  moralising  and  sentimental 
description.  To  justify  this  general  censure,  and  to  show  how  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  wit  degenerates 
into  the  heaviest  and  most  bombastic  poetry,  I  will  give  one  description  out  of  his  tragedy,  which  will  be 
enoiigfa*    It  it  the  speedi  which  Cfonaaiez  addresses  to  Abneria : 

"  Be  every  day  of  your  long  life  like  this. 
The  sun,  bright  conquest,  snd  your  brighter  eyes 
Have  all  conspired  to  blaze  promiscuous  light, 
And  bless  this  day  with  most  unequal  lustre. 
Your  royal  fiuher,  my  victorious  lord, 
Loaden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurel. 
Is  entering  now,  in  martial  pomp,  the  palace. 
Five  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march. 
Which  groan  beneath  the  weij^t  of  Moorish  wealth 
Chariots  of  war,  adom'd  with  glittering  gems. 
Succeed ;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds. 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills ; 
That  bound,  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit. 
As  they  disdaiuM  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow : 
And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afrie 
Sweat  by  his  chariot-wheels,  and  lick  and  grind, 
With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise. 
The  swarming  populace  q[nread  every  wall. 
And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold,  through  difted  stones  stretching  and  staring 
As  if  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb 
Would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration. 
While  you  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight ; 
This  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though  twice 
The  multitude  should  gaze)  in  absence  of  your  eyes.** 

TUs  passage  seems,  in  part,  an  imitation  of  Bolingbroke*s  entry  into  London.  The  style  is  as  different  from 
Bhakspeare,  as  it  is  from  that  of  WiivHmd  and  Petulant,  It  is  plain  that  the  imagination  of  the  author  could 
not  raise  itself  above  the  burlesque.  His  Mask  of  Semelo,  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  other  occasional  poems,  are 
even  worse.     I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  read  them,  or  if  I  did,  they  would  not. 
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Wycherley  was  before  GoDgrere ;  and  bis  '*  Country  Wife**  will  last  longer  than  anyth/ng  of  Congrete't, 
as  a  popular  acting  play.  It  is  only  a  pity  tliat  it  is  not  entirely  his  own  ;  but  it  is  enough  so  to  do 
him  noTor-ceasing  honour,  for  the  best  things  are  his  own.  His  humour  is,  in  general,  broader,  his 
characters  more  natural,  and  his  incidents  more  striking,  than  Congreve^s.  It  may  be  said  of  Congrcve 
that  the  workmanship  overlays  the  materials :  in  Wycherley,  the  casting  of  the  parts  and  the  (able  are  alone 
sufficient  to  ensure  success.  We  forget  Congreve's  characters,  and  only  remember  what  they  say :  we 
remember  Wycherley's  characters,  and  the  incidents  they  meet  with,  just  as  if  they  were  real,  and  forget  what 
they  say,  comparatively  speaking.  Miss  Peggy  (or  Mrs,  Margery  Pinckwife)  is  a  character  that  will  last  for 
ever,  I  should  hope  ;  and  even  when  the  original  is  no  more,  if  that  should  ever  be,  while  self-will,  curiosity, 
art,  and  ignorance  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  person,  it  will  be  just  as  good  and  as  intelligible  as  ever  in  the 
description,  because  it  is  built  on  first  principles,  and  brought  out  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  manner.  Agnes, 
in  Moliire*s  play»  has  a  great  deal  of  the  same  unconscious  impulse  and  heedless  naSvetf,  but  hers  is  sentimen- 
talised and  varnished  over  (in  the  French  fashion)  with  long-winded  i^logies  and  analytical  distinctions.  It 
wants  the  same  simple  force  and  home  truth.  It  is  not  so  direct  and  downright.  Miss  Peggy  is  not  even  a 
novice  in  casuistry :  she  blurts  out  her  meaning  before  she  knows  what  she  is  saying,  and  she  speaks  her  mind 
by  her  actions  oftener  than  by  her  words.  The  oudine  of  the  plot  is  the  same ;  but  the  point-blank  hits  and 
master-strokes,  the  sudden  thoughts  and  delightful  expedients,  such  as  her  changing  tlie  letters,  the  meeting 
her  husband  plump  in  the  Park  as  she  is  running  away  from  him  as  fast  as  her  heels  can  carry  her,  her  being 
turned  out  of  doors  by  her  jealous  booby  of  a  husband,  and  sent  by  him  to  her  lover  disguised  as  Alicicty  her 
sister-in-law— occur  first  in  the  modem  play.  There  are  scarcely  any  incidents  or  situations  on  the  stage, 
which  tell  like  these  for  pantomimic  efiect,  which  give  such  tingling  to  the  blood,  or  so  completely  take 
away  the  breath  with  eicpectation  and  surprise.  MissPmef  in  '*  Love  for  Love,"  is  a  lively  reflection  of  Miss 
Peggy f  but  without  the  bottom  and  weight  of  metal.  ffoydeniB  a  match  for  her  in  constitution  and  complete 
effect,  as  Corinna,  in  the  **  Confederacy,**  is  in  mischief,  but  without  tho  wit.  Mrs.  Jordan  used  to  play  all 
these  characters ;  and  as  she  played  them,  it  was  hard  to  know  which  was  best.  Pinckwife  or  Moody^  (as  he 
is  at  present  called)  is,  like  others  of  Wychcrley's  moral  characters,  too  rustic,  abrupt,  and  cynical.  He  is  a 
more  disagreeable,  but  less  tedious  character  than  the  husband  of  Agnes,  and  both  seem,  by  all  accounts,  to 
have  been  rightly  served.  The  character  of  Sparhish  is  quite  new,  and  admirably  hit  off.  He  is  an  exquisite 
id  suffocating  coxcomb ;  a  pretender  to  wit  and  letters,  without  common  understanding,  or  the  use  of  his 
senses.  The  class  of  character  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  understood ;  but  he  persists  in  his  absurd  conduct 
so  hr,  that  it  becomes  extravagant  and  disgusting,  if  not  incredible,  from  mere  weakness  and  foppery.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  him  that  wo  are  inclined  to  tolerate  at  first,  as  his  profesnng  that  **  with  him  a  wit  is  the 
first  title  to  respect ;  **  and  we  regard  his  unwillingness  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  room,  and  coming  back,  in 
spite  of  their  teeth,  to  keep  the  company  of  wits  and  raillers,  as  a  favourable  omen.  But  he  utterly  disgraces 
his  pretensions  before  he  has  done.  With  all  his  fiiults  and  absurdities,  he  is,  however,  a  much  less  offensive 
character  than  Tattle. — Homer  is  a  stretch  of  probability  in  the  first  concoction  of  that  ambiguous  character 
(for  he  does  not  appear  at  present  on  the  stage  as  Wycherley  made  him)  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  indecency 
and  indirectness  of  the  means  he  employs  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  he  deserves  every  sort  of  consideration 
and  forgiveness,  both  for  the  display  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  deep  insight  he  discovers  into  human 
nature— such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wycherley.  The  author  has  commented  on  this  character,  and  the 
double  meaning  of  the  name  in  his  "  Plain  Dealer,"  borrowing  the  remarks,  and  almost  the  very  words  of 
Moli^re,  who  has  brought  forward  and  defended  his  own  work  against  the  objections  of  the  precise  port  of  his 
audience,  in  his  Critique  de  VEcoU  des  Femmes,  There  is  no  great  harm  in  these  occasional  plagiarisms, 
except  that  they  make  one  uncomfortable  at  other  times,  and  distrustful  of  the  originality  of  the  whole. — 
*  The  Plain  Dealer "  is  Wycherley's  next  best  work ;  and  is  a  most  severe  and  poignant  moral  satire. 
There  is  a  heaviness  about  it,  indeed,  an  extravagance,  an  overdoing  both  in  the  style,  the  plot,  and 
characters ;  but  the  truth  of  feeling  and  the  force  of  interest  prevail  over  every  objection.  The  character  of 
Mamly,  the  PlcUn  Dealer,  is  violent,  repulsive,  and  uncouth,  which  is  a  fault,  though  one  that  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  for  the  portrait  of  consummate,  artful  hypocrisy  in  Olivia,  is, 
perhaps,  rendered  more  striking  by  it.  The  indignation  excited  against  this  odious  and  pernicious  quality  by 
the  masterly  exposure  to  which  it  is  here  subjected,  is  **  a  discipline  of  humanity.**  No  one  can  read  this 
play  attentively  without  being  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  penetrates  to  the  core ;  it  shows  the 
immorality  and  hateful  effects  of  duplicity,  by  showing  it  fixing  its  harpy  fangs  in  the  heart  of  an  honest  and 
worthy  man.  It  is  worth  ten  volumes  of  sermons.  The  scenes  between  Manly  after  his  return,  OUvia, 
Plausibley  and  Novel,  are  instructive  examples  of  unblushing  impudence,  of  shallow  pretensions  to  principles 
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And  of  the  most  mortifying  reflections  on  his  own  situation,  and  bitter  sense  of  female  injustice  and 
ingratitude^  on  the  part  of  Manly,  The  devil  of  hypocrisy  and  hardened  assurance  seems  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  conceivable  effrontery  in  Olivia,  when,  after  confiding  to  her  cousin  the  story  of  her  infamy, 
■he,  in  a  moment,  tnmt  round  apon  her  for  some  sadden  purpose,  and  affecting  not  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  other*!  aUnaions  to  what  she  has  just  told  her,  reproaches  her  with  forging  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  dutfacter,  and  in  violation  of  their  friendship.  **  Go !  you  're  a  censorious  ill  woman.**  This  is  more 
trying  to  the  patience  than  anything  in  the  Tartuffe.  The  name  of  this  heroine,  and  her  overtures  to  Fidelia^ 
u  the  page,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  **  Twelfth  Night.**  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  same  subject  is 
treated  by  two  such  different  authors  as  Shakspeare  and  Wycherley.  The  widow  BUuikacrt  and  her  son  are 
like  her  lawsuit — everlasting.  A  more  lively,  palpable,  bustling,  ridiculous  picture  cannot  be  drawn.  Jerry 
ia  a  hopeful  lad,  though  undntifiil,  and  gets  out  of  bad  hands  into  worse.  Goldsmith  evidently  had  an 
eye  to  these  two  precious  characters,  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.**  Tcmy  Lumpkin  and  his  mother  arc  of 
the  same  family,  and  the  incident  of  the  theft  of  the  casket  of  jewels,  and  the  bag  of  parchments,  is  nearly 
the  nme  in  both  authors.  Wycherley's  other  plays  are  not  so  good.  **  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  ** 
ia  a  long,  foolish  ftrce,  in  the  exaggerated  manner  of  MoH^re,  but  without  his  spirit  or  whimsical  invention. 
**  Lore  in  a  Wood,**  though  not  what  one  would  wish  it  to  be  for  the  author's  sake  or  our  own,  is  much 
better,  and  abounds  in  several  rich  and  highly-coloured  scenes,  particularly  those  in  which  Miss  Lucy,  her 
mother  CrostinUj  Dappervnt,  and  Alderman  Qripe^  are  concerned.  Some  of  the  subordinate  characters  and 
intrigues  in  this  comedy  are  grievously  spun  out.  Wycherley,  when  he  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  or  sometimes 
even  of  a  bad  one,  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  might  have  said  with  Dogberryy  truly  enough, 
**  Had  I  the  tediousness  of  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  upon  your  worships.**  In  reading 
this  author's  best  works,  those  which  one  reads  most  frequently  over,  and  knows  almost  by  heart,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  Pope  about  his  verses.  It  was  hardly  excusable  in  a  boy  of 
nxteen  to  an  old  man  of  seventy. 

Yanbrugfa  comet  next,  and  holds  his  own  fully  with  the  beak.  He  is  no  writer  at  all,  as  to  mere  author- 
ship ;  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  a  pro^gious  fund  of  comic  invention  and  ludicrous  description,  bordering 
somewhat  on  caricature.  Though  he  did  not  borrow  ftom  him,  he  was  much  more  like  Moli^re  in  genius  than 
Wycherley  was,  who  professedly  imitated  him.  He  has  none  of  Congreve*s  graceful  refinement,  and  as  little 
of  Wycherley*B  serious  manner  and  studied  insight  into  the  springs  of  character ;  but  his  exhibition  of  it  in 
dramatic  contrast  and  unlooked-for  situations,  where  the  different  parties  play  upon  one  another's  failings,  and 
into  one  another's  hands,  keeping  up  the  jest  like  a  game  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  urging  it  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  breathless  extravagance,  in  the  mere  eagerness  of  the  fray,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  our 
writers.  His  fable  is  not  so  profoundly  laid,  nor  his  characters  so  well  digested  as  Wycherley*8  (who,  in  these 
respects,  bore  some  resemblance  to  Fielding).  Yanbrugh  does  not  lay  the  same  deliberate  train  from  the 
outset  to  the  conclusion,  so  that  the  whole  may  hang  together,  and  tend  inevitably  from  the  combination  of 
difiFerent  agenU*  and  circumstances  to  the  same  decisive  point :  but  he  works  out  scene  ai\er  scene,  on  the  spur 
of  the  occaMon,  and  from  the  immediate  hold  they  take  of  his  imagination  at  the  moment,  without  any  previous 
bias  or  ultimate  purpose,  much  more  powerfully,  with  more  verve,  and  in  a  richer  vein  of  original  invention. 
His  fancy  warms  and  burnishes  out  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  real  scene  of  action,  and  felt  all  his  faculties 
suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  the  emergency.  He  has  more  nature  than  art :  what  he  does  best,  he  does 
because  he  cannot  help  it.  He  has  a  masterly  eye  to  the  advantages  which  certain  accidental  situations  of 
character  present  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  executes  the  most  difficult  and  rapid  theatrical  movements  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Of  this  kind  are  the  inimitable  scenes  in  the  "  Provoked  Wife,"  between  Razor  and 
MadoMueUe,  where  they  repeat  and  act  over  again  the  rencontre  in  the  Mulberry-walk  between  Constant 
and  his  mistress,  than  which  nothing  was  ever  more  happily  conceived,  or  done  to  more  absolute  perfection ; 
that  again  in  the  "Relapse,*'  where  Zove^  pushes  J?ert7i^^ta  into  the  closet;  the  sudden  meeting  in  the 
**  Confederacy  **  between  Dicit  and  Mrs.Amlct;  the  altercation  about  the  letter  between  ^tppan/a  and 
Corinna,  in  the  same  play ;  and  that  again  where  Brass,  at  the  house  of  Grripe  the  money-scrivener,  threatens 
to  discover  his  friend  and  accomplice,  and  by  talking  louder  and  louder  to  him,  as  he  tries  to  evade  his 
demands,  extorts  a  grudging  submission  from  him.     This  last  scene  is  as  follows : — 

**/Kcfc.  I  wish  my  old  hobbling,  mother  han*t  been  blabbering  something  hero  she  should  not  do. 

Brats.  Fear  nothing,  all's  safe  on  that  side  yet.     But  how  speaks  young  mistress's  epistle  ?  soft  and  tender? 

i>»db.  As  pen  can  write. 

Brass.  So  you  think  all  goes  well  there 
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Didt.  As  mj  heart  can  wish. 

BroMS.  You  are  aure  on*t? 

Dick,  Sure  on't. 

Brau,  Why  then,  ceremonj  aside^[Pu<tMi^  on  Atf  Aa<] — jou  and  I  must  hare  a  little  talk,  Mr.  Axnlet. 

Dith,  Ah,  Brass,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  ?  woH  ruin  me  ? 

Bratts,  Look  jon,  Dick,  few  words ;  you  are  in  a  smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune  ;  I  hope  all  will 
roU  on.     But  how  do  you  intend  matters  shall  pass  Hwixt  you  and  me  in  this  huainess? 

Dick.  Death  and  furi&  !     What  a  time  dost  take  to  talk  on't  ? 

Bran,  Good  words,  or  Ibeuay  you  ;  they  hare  already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amiet  in  the  home. 

Dick  Here  *s  a  son  of  a  whore.  [Ande, 

Brcut.  In  shor^  look  smooth,  and  be  a  good  prinee.  I  am  your  Talet,  *tb  true :  your  footman,  sometime^ 
which  I'm  enraged  at ;  but  you  hate  always  had  the  ascendant,  I  confess  :  when  we  were  schoolfellows,  yon 
made  me  carry  your  books,  make  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries,  and  sometimes  take  a  whipping  for  you. 
When  we  were  fellow-*prentices,  though  I  was  your  senior,  you  made  me  open  the  shop,  clean  my  master's 
shoes,  cut  last  at  dinner,  and  eat  all  the  crust.  In  our  sins  too,  I  must  own  you  still  kept  me  under  ;  you 
8oai«d  up  to  adultery  with  the  mistress,  while  I  was  at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  our 
punishmenta  you  still  made  good  your  post ;  for  when  once  upon  a  time  I  was  sentenced  but  to  be  whipped,  I 
cannot  deny  but  you  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  So  that  in  all  things,  I  must  confess,  your  inclinations 
have  been  greater  and  nobler  than  mme ;  however,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should  at  once  fix  fortune  for 
life,  and  I  dwell  in  my  humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick.  Hark  thee.  Brass,  if  I  do  not  most  nobly  by  thee,  I*m  a  dog. 

Bran,  And  when  ? 

Dick.  As  soon  as  ever  I  am  married. 

Brau,  Kjy  the  plague  take  thee. 

Dick.  Then  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Brass,  I  do,  by  my  faith.  Look  you,  sir,  some  folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don*t  know  them  :  others  we 
mistrust,  because  we  do  know  them  :  and  for  one  of  these  reasons  I  desire  there  may  be  a  bargain  beforehand: 
it*  not — (rcUsing  his  voice) — ^look  ye,  Dick  Amlet — 

Dick.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion.  The  dog  will  ruin  me — lAside],  Say,  what  is 'twill  content 
thee? 

BrcM.  O  ho ! 

IH(k,  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a  barbarian  ? 

Brass.  I  learnt  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick,  Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Brcut,  You  know  you  gave  mo  a  bank-bill  this  morning  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick,  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds ;  'tis  thine.     So,  now  thou  art  satisfied ;  all  is  fixed. 

Brass,  It  is  not  indeed.     There 's  a  diamond  necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e*en  now. 

Dick,  Ah,  you  Jew  I 

Brass.  No  words. 

Dick.  My  dear  Brass ! 

Brass.  I  insist. 

Dick,  My  old  friend 

Brcus.  Dick  Amlet — (raising  his  voice) — I  insist 

IHck.  Ah,  the  cormorant — [Aside}.     Well,  'tis  thiue  :  thou  It  never  thrive  with  it. 

Brass,  When  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief,  I'll  give  it  yon  again.     But  I  must  have  a  wedding  init« 

Dick.  Well. 

Brass.  A  stock  of  linen 

Dick.  Enough. 

Brass,  Not  yet — a  dlver-hilted  sword. 

Dick,  Well,  thou  shalt  have  that  too.     Now  thou  hast  everything. 

Brass.  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  forgot  a  ring  of  remembrance.  I  would  not  forget  all  these  favouri  far  the 
World  :  a  sparkling  diamond  will  be  always  playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  them. 

Dick.  This  unconscionable  rogue ! — [Aside].     Well,  I'll  bespeak  one  for  thee. 

Brass,  Brilliant. 

i..ik.  It  shall     But  if  the  thing  don't  succeed  after  all — 
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Brtui.  I  am  a  man  of  honour  and  restore :  and  so,  the  treaty  being  finished,  I  Btrike  mj  fl^  of  defiance, 
and  fidl  into  my  respects  i^pun."  [Takes  off  hit  hat. 

The  "  Confederacy  **  is  a  comedy  of  infinite  contriyance  and  intrigue,  with  a  matchless  spirit  of  impudence. 
It  is  a  fine  careless  expotd  of  heartless  want  of  principle ;  for  there  is  no  anger  or  sererity  against  vice  expressed 
in  it,  as  in  Wycherley.      The  author^s  morslity  in  all  cases  (except  his  **  Provoked  Wife/*  which  was  under- 
taken as  a  penance  for  past  peccadilloes)  sits  very  loose  upon  him.     It  is  a  little  upon  the  turn  ;  **  it  does 
aovnewfaat  smack."      Old  Palmer,  as  Dick  AmUt^  asking  his  mother^s  blessing  on  his  knee,  was  the  very  idea 
of  a  graceless  son. — His  sweetheart  Coriwna  is  a  Miu  Prue^  but  nature  works  in  her  more  powerfully. — 
Lcftd  FoppmgUm,  in  the  *'  Relapse,"  is  a  most  splendid  caricature :  he  is  a  personification  of  the  foppery  and 
folly  of  dras  and  external  appearance  in  full  feather.     He  blazes  out  and  dsxzles  sober  reason  with  ridiculous 
ostentation.     Still  I  think  this  character  is  a  copy  from  Etherege^s  Sir  Fopling  Flutter^  and  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  Sir  Fopling  is  the  more  natural  grotesque  of  the  two.     His  soul  is  more  in  his  dress ;  he  is  a  more 
disinterested  coxcomb.     The  lord  is  an  ostentatious,  strutting.  Tain-glorious  blockhead ;  the  knight  is  an 
unaffected,  self-complacent,  serious  admirer  of  his  equipage  and  person.   For  instance,  what  they  severally  say 
on  the  subject  of  contemplating  themselves  in  the  glass,  is  a  proof  of  this.     Sir  Fopling  thinks  a  looking-glass 
in  the  room  **  the  best  company  in  the  world ;  **  it  is  another  self  to  him :  Lord  FoppingUm  merely  considers 
it  as  necessary  to  adjust  his  appearance,  that  he  may  make  a  figure  in  company.     The  finery  of  the  one  has  an 
imposing  air  of  grandeur  about  it,  and  is  studied  for  efiect :  the  other  is  really  in  love  with  a  laced  suit,  and  i^ 
hand  and  glove  with  the  newestpcut  fashion.     He  really  thinks  his  tailor  or  peruke-maker  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,  while  his  lordship  treats  them  fiimiliarly  as  necessary  appendages  of  his  person.     Still  this  coxcomb- 
Dobleman*s  effeminacy  and  mock-heroic  vanity  are  admirably  depicted  and  held  up  to  unrivalled  ridicule ;  and 
his  courtship  of  Miu  Hoydenu  excellent  in  all  its  stages,  and  ends  oracularly. 


^  Lord  FoppingUm, — Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wisest  thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart,  is 
to  put  on  a  serene  countenance  ;  for  a  philosophical  air  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  to  the  face  of 
a  person  of  quality :  I  will  therefore  besr  my  di^prace  like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  above  an 
affiont — [Tken  turning  to  hit  brother,}  Dear  Tam,  since  things  are  thus  fallen  out,  pr'ytbee  giv^c  me  leave 
to  wish  thee  joy  :  I  do  it  (2e  bon  coeur^  strike  me  dumb  :  you  have  nmrried  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person, 
diarming  in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her  inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality — stap 
my  vitals ! " 

Poor  Hoyden  fivres  ill  in  his  lordship's  description  of  her,  though  she  could  C3rpect  no  better  at  his  hands 
for  her  desertion  of  him.  She  wants  sentiment,  to  be  sure,  but  she  has  other  qualifications — she  is  a  fine 
bouncing  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  Hor  first  announcement  is  decisive — ^  Let  loose  the  greyhound,  and  lock 
up  Hoyden.**  Her  declaration,  "  It 's  well  they  've  got  me  a  husband,  or  ecod,  I  *d  marry  the  baker,"  comes 
from  her  mouth  like  a  shot  from  a  culverin,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  by  its  effect  upon  the  ear,  that  she  would 
have  made  it  good  in  the  sequel,  if  she  had  not  been  provided  for.  Her  indifference  to  the  man  she  is  to  marr)', 
and  her  attachment  to  the  finery  and  the  title,  are  justified  by  an  attentive  observation  of  nature  in  its  simplest 
guise.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  Hoyden;  she  merely  wishes  to  consult  her  own  inclination :  she  is  by 
no  means  like  Ccrinna  in  the  "  Confederacy,"  "  a  devilish  girl  at  the  bottom,"  nor  is  it  her  gi-eat  delight  to 
plague  other  people. — Sir  TunhtUy  Clwnsy  is  the  right  worshipful  and  worthy  father  of  so  delicate  an  offspring. 
He  is  a  coarse,  substantial  contrast  to  the  flippant  snd  flimsy  Lord  Foppington.  If  the  one  is  not  without 
reason  ^  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  so  prevailing  a  party  '*  as  that  of  coxcombs,  the  other  may  look  big  and 
console  himself  (under  some  afironts)  with  being  a  very  competent  representative,  a  knight  of  the  shire,  of  the 
once  formidable,  though  now  obsolete  class  of  country  squires,  who  had  no  idea  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  estates,  or  the  circumference  of  their  own  persons.  His  unwieldy  dulness  gives,  by  the  rule  of  contraries, 
a  lively  sense  of  lightness  and  grace :  his  stupidity  answers  all  the  purposes  of  wit.  His  portly  paunch  repels 
a  jest  like  a  woolsack :  a  sarcasm  rebounds  from  him  like  a  ball.  His  presence  is  a  cure  for  gravity  ;  and  lie 
is  a  standing  satire  upon  himself  and  the  class  iu  natural  history  to  which  he  belonged. — Sir  John  Brvie^  in 
the  **  Provoked  Wife,"  is  an  animal  of  the  same  English  growth,  but  of  a  cross-grained  breed.  He  has  a  spice 
of  the  demon  mixed  up  with  the  brute  ;  is  mischievous  as  well  as  stupid ;  has  improved  his  natural  parts  by  a 
town  education  and  example  ;  opposes  the  fine-lady  airs  and  graces  of  his  wife  by  brawling  oaths,  impenetrable 
surliness,  and  pot-house  valour ;  overpowers  any  tendency  she  might  have  to  vapours  or  hysterics,  by  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  strong  beer  ;  and  thinks  to  be  master  in  his  own  house  by  roaring  in  taverns,  reeling 
aome  drunk  every  night,  breaking  lamps,  and  beating  the  watch.     He  does  not,  however,  find  this  loidly 
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method  answer.  He  turns  out  to  be  a  coward  as  well  as  a  bully,  and  dares  not  resent  the  injuries  he  has 
provoked  hy  his  unmanly  behaviour.  This  was  Garrick*s  farourite  part ;  and  I  have  heard  that  his  acting  in 
the  drunken  scene,  in  which  he  was  disguised,  not  as  a  clergyman,  but  as  a  woman  of  the  town,  which  was  an 
alteration  of  his  own  to  suit  the  delicacy  of  the  times,  was  irresistible.  The  ironical  eonversations  in  this  play 
between  Belinda  and  Lady  Brute^  as  well  as  those  in  the  '*  Relapse,**  between  Amanda  and  her  cousin 
Berinthiat  will  do  to  compare  with  Congreve  in  the  way  of  wit  and  studied  raillery,  but  they  will  not  stand 
the  comparison.  Araminta  %nd  Clarissa  keep  up  the  ball  between  them  with  more  spirit,  for  their  conversa- 
tion is  very  like  that  of  kept^mistresses ;  and  the  mixture  of  fiishionable  slang  and  professed  want  of  principle 
gives  a  sort  of  lest  and  high  seasoning  to  their  confidential  communieations,  which  Yanbnigh  could  supply  as 
well  as  anybody.  But  he  could  not  do  without  the  taint  of  grossness  and  licentiousness.  Lady  Townly  is 
not  the  really  vicious  character,  nor  quite  the  fine  lady,  which  the  author  would  have  her  to  be.  Lady  Oracc 
is  so  for  better :  she  is  what  she  pretends  to  be,  merely  S(^>er  and  insipid. — Yanbrugli's  foHe  was  not  the 
sentimental  or  didactic ;  his  genius  flags  and  grows  dull  when  it  is  not  put  into  action,  and  wants  the  stimulus 
of  sudden  emergency,  or  the  fortuitous  collision  of  different  motives,  to  call  out  all  its  force  and  vivacity.  His 
antitheses  are  happy  and  brilliant  contrasu  of  character ;  his  double  entendres  equivocal  situations ;  his  best 
jokes  are  practical  devices,  not  epigrammatic  conceits.  His  wit  is  that  which  is  emphatically  called  mother-wit. 
It  brings  those  who  possess  it,  or  to  whom  he  lends  it,  into  sciapes  by  its  restlessness,  and  brings  them  out  of 
them  by  its  alacrity.  Several  of  his  favourite  characters  are  knavish,  adroit  adventurers,  who  have  all  the 
gipsy  jargon,  the  cunning  impudence,  cool  presence  of  mind«  selfishness,  and  indefatigable  industry ;  all  the 
excuses,  lying,  dexterity,  the  intellectual  juggling  and  legerdemain  tricks,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  this  sort 
of  predatory  warfare  on  the  simplicity,  follies,  or  vices  of  mankind.  He  discovers  the  utmost  dramatic 
generalship  in  bringing  off  his  characters  at  a  pinch,  and  b}  an  instantaneous  rusede  guerre,  when  the  case 
seems  hopeless  in  any  other  hands.  The  train  of  his  associationB,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  metaphysical 
language,  lies  in  follo\ring  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy  into  every  possible  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  rather 
than  into  every  possible  combination  of  likeness  or  difference.  His  ablest  characters  show  that  they  are  so 
by  displaying  tlieir  ingenuity,  address,  and  presence  of  mind  in  critical  junctures,  and  in  their  own  affairs, 
rather  than  their  wisdom  or  their  wit  "in  intellectual  gladiatorship/*  or  in  speculating  on  the  affairs  and 
characters  of  other  people. 

>  ^        Farquhar*s  chief  characters  are  alao  adventurers ;  bat  they  are  adventurers  of  a  romantic,  not  a  knavish 

stamp,  and  succeed  no  less  by  their  honesty  than  their  boldness.     They  conquer  their  difficulties,  and  effect 

their  "  hair-breadth  *scapes  **  by  the  impulse  of  natural  enthusiasm  and  the  confidence  of  high  principles  of 

gallantry  and  honour,  as  much  as  by  their  dexterity  and  readiness  at  expedients.     They  are  real  gentlemen, 

and  only  pretended  impostors.     Vanbiiigh's  upstart  heroes  are  without  **  any  relish  of  salvation,"  without 

generosity,  virtue,  or  any  pretensions  to  it.     We  have  little  sympathy  for  them,  and  no  respect  at  alL     But  we 

have  every  sort  of  good-will  towards  Farquhar^s  heroes,  who  have  as  many  peccadilloes  to  answer  for,  and 

play  as  many  rogue*s  tricks,  but  are  honest  fellows  at  bottom.     1  know  little  other  difference  between  these 

two  capital  writers  and  copyists  of  nature,  than  that  Farquhor^s  nature  is  the  better  nature  of  the  two.     We 

seem  to  like  both  the  author  and  his  favourites.     He  has  humour,  character,  and  invention,  in  common  with 

the  other,  with  a  more  unaffected  gaiety  and  spirit  of  enjoyment,  which  overflows  and  sparkles  in  all  he  does. 

He  makes  us  laugh  from  pleasure  oftencr  than  from  malice.     lie  somewhere  prides  himself  in  having  introduced 

on  the  stage  the  class  of  comic  heroes  here  spoken  of,  which  has  since  become  a  standard  chanu:ter,  and  which 

represents  the  warm-hearted,  rattle-brained,  thoughtless,  high-spirited  young  fellow,  who  floats  on  the  back  of 

his  misfortunes  without  repining,  who  forfeits  appearances,  but  saves  his  honour — and  he  gives  us  to  understand 

that  it  was  his  own.     He  did  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it.     Indeed  there  is  internal  evidence  that  this  sort 

of  character  is  his  own,  for  it  pervades  his  works  generally,  and  is  the  moving  spirit  that  informs  them.     His 

comedies  have  on  this  account,  probably,  a  greater  appearance  of  truth  and  nature  than  almost  any  others.     His 

incidents  succeed  one  another  with  rapidity,  but  without  premeditation  ;  his  wit  ia  easy  and  spontaneons ;  his 

style  animated,  unembarrassed,  and  flowing;  his  characters  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  never  overstrained  so  as  to 

**  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature/'  though  they  sometimes,  from  haste  and  carelessness,  seem  left  in  a  crude 

unfinished  state.     There  is  a  constant  ebullition  of  gay,  laughing  invention,  cordial  good-humour,  and  fine 

animal  spirits,  in  his  writings. 

Of  the  four  writers  here  classed  together,  we  should  perhaps  have  courted  Congrcve's  acquaintance  mmt, 
for  his  wit  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners;  Wycherlcy^s,  for  his  sense  and  observation  on  human  nature ; 
Yanbrugh^s,  for  his  power  of  farcical  description  and  telling  a  story;  Farquhar^s,  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society, 
ind  the  love  of  good  fellowship.     His  fine  gentlemen  are  not  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  fashion,  like  those  in 
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CoiigreTe ;  bat  are  rather  "  God  Almighty^s  gcutlemen.'*     His  valets  are  good  fellows :  even  his  chamher- 

naida  are  acme  of  them  disinterested  and  sincere.     Bat  his  fine  ladies,  it  must  he  allowed,  are  not  so  aroiahle, 

•o  wittj,  or  accomplished,  as  those  in  Congreve.     Perhaps  they  both  described  women  in  high  life  as  they  found 

them  :  Congreve  took  their  conversation,  Farquhar  their  conduct.     In  the  way  of  fashionable  vice  and  petrifying 

affectation,  there  is  nothing  to  come  up  to  his  Lady  Lureivell,  in  the  "  Trip  to  the  Jubilee."     She  by  no  means 

makes  good  Mr.  Burke^s  courtly  and  chivalrous  observation,  that  the  evil  of  vice  consists  principally  in  its  want  of 

refinement ;  and  one  benefit  of  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  such  characters  is,  that  they  overturn  false  maxims  of 

morality,  and   settle  accounts  fiiirly  and  saUslactorily  between  theory  and  practice.      Her  lover,   Colonel 

Stamdard,  is  indeed  an  awkward  incumbrance  upon  so  fine  a  lady  :  it  was  a  character  that  the  poet  did  not 

like ;  and  he  has  merely  sketched  him  in,  leaving  him  to  answer  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  which  is  but 

badly.     We  have  nq  suspicion,  either  from  his  conduct,  or  from  any  hint  dropped  by  accident,  that  he  is  the 

first  aedncer  and  the  possessor  of  the  virgin  affections  of  Lady  LwretoelL     The  double  transformation  of  this 

virago  firom  vice  to  virtue,  and  irom  virtue  to  vice  again,  her  plausible  pretensions  and  artful  wiles,  her  violent 

temper  and  dinolute  passions,  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effects  both  of  nature  and  habit  in  making 

up  human  diaracter.     Farquhar's  own  heedless  turn  for  gallantry  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  upon  such  a 

character ;  and  his  goodness  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  disposition  would  teach  Mm  to  expose  its  wanton 

dnfdictty  and  gilded  rottenness.     LureweU  is  almost  as  abandoned  a  character  as  Olivia,  in  the  **  Plain 

Dealer ;  **  but  the  indignation  excited  against  her  is  of  a  less  serious  and  tragic  cast.     Her  peevish  disgust  and 

affieeted  horror  at  everything  that  comes  near  her,  form  a  very  edifying  picture.    Her  dissatisfaction  and  enwui 

are  not  mere  airs  and  graces  worn  for  fashion*s  sake ;  but  are  real  and  tormenting  inmates  of  her  breast, 

ariaing  from  a  surfeit  of  pleasure  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt.     All  that  is  hateful  in  the  caprice,  ill-humour, 

spite,  hautettTf  folly,  impudence,  and  affectation,  of  the  complete  woman  of  quality,  is  contained  in  the  scene 

between  her  and  her  servants  in  the  first  act.     The  depravity  would  be  intolerable,  even  in  imagination,  if 

the  weakness  were  not  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.     It  shows,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power  of  circumstances 

and  example  to  pervert  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  senses.     The  mani^r  in  which  the 

chaxacter  of  the  gay,  wild,  free-hearted,  but  not  altogether  profligate  or  unfeeling  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  is 

played  off  against  the  designing,  vindictive,  imperious,  uncontrollable,  and  unreasonable  humours  of  LurewtU, 

in  the  scene  where  she  tries  to  convince  him  of  his  wifo^s  infidelity,  while  he  stops  his  ears  to  her  pretended 

proofii,  is  not  surpassed  in  modem  comedy.     I  shall  give  it  here  : 

**  Wildair.  Now,  dear  madam,  I  have  secured  my  brother,  you  have  disposed  of  the  colonel,  and  we^ll  rail 
at  lore  till  we  ha*n*t  a  word  more  to  say. 

Lmrtwell,  Ay,  sir  Harry.  Please  to  sit  a  little,  sir.  You  must  know  I^m  in  a  strange  humour  of  asking 
yon  some  questions.     How  did  you  like  your  lady,  pray,  sir  ? 

WUd.  like  her!  ha!  ha!  ha !  So  very  well,  faith,  that  for  her  sake  I*m  in  love  with  every  woman  I 
meet. 

Lure.  And  did  matrimony  please  you  extremely  ? 

Wild,  So  very  much,  that  if  polygamy  were  allowed,  I  would  have  a  new  wife  every  day. 

Litre.  Oh,  sir  Harry !  this  is  raillery.     But  your  serious  thoughts  upon  the  matter,  pray. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  to  give  you  my  true  sentiments  of  wedlock  :  I  had  a  lady  that  I  married  by 
chance,  she  was  virtuous  by  chance,  and  I  loved  her  by  great  chance.  Nature  gave  her  beauty,  education  an  air ; 
and  fortune  threw  a  young  fellow  of  five-and- twenty  in  her  lap.  I  courted  her  all  day,  loved  her  all  night ; 
she  was  my  mistress  one  day,  and  my  wife  another :  I  found  in  one  the  variety  of  a  thousand,  and  the  very 
eonfinement  of  marriage  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  change. 

Lure.  And  she  was  very  virtuous. 

WUd,  Look  ye,  madam,  you  know  she  was  beautiful.  She  had  good-nature  about  her  mouth,  the  smile 
of  beauty  in  her  cheeks,  sparkling  wit  in  her  forehead,  and  sprightly  love  in  her  eyes. 

Lure,  Pshaw !  I  knew  her  very  well ;  the  woman  was  well  enough.  But  you  don*t  answer  my 
qiiestion,  sir. 

Wild.  So,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  I  was  rich  and  vigorous ;  my  estate 
gave  a  lustre  to  my  love,  and  a  swing  to  our  enjoyment ;  round,  like  the  ring  that  made  us  one,  our  golden 
pleasures  circled  without  end. 

Zmre.  Golden  pleasurea  I  Golden  fiddlesticks.  What  d'ye  tell  me  of  your  canting  stuff?  Was  she 
vktoons,  I  say? 

WikL  Ready  to  borst  with  envy ;  bnt  I  will  torment  thee  a  little. — [ABide."]     So,  madam,  I  powdered  to 
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please  her,  she  droMed  to  engage  me ;  we  toyed  mwaj  the  moniing  in  unoroos  nonsense,  lolled  awftj  the 
evening  in  the  Park  or  the  playhouse,  and  all  the  night — hem  ! 

Lure»  Look  ye,  sir,  answer  my  question,  or  I  shall  take  it  ill. 

WUd.  Then,  madam,  there  never  was  such  a  pattern  of  unity.  Her  wants  were  still  jHrerented  by  my 
supplies ;  my  own  heart  whispered  me  her  desires,  'cause  she  herself  was  there  ;  no  contention  ever  rose,  but 
the  dear  strife  of  who  should  most  oblige :  no  noise  about  authority ;  for  neither  would  stoop  to  command, 
*cause  both  thought  it  glory  to  obey. 

Lure,  Stuff  I  stuff!  stuff  I     I  won't  believe  a  word  on*t. 

WUd.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  I  Then,  madam,  we  never  felt  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  because  our  inclinationa  made 
us  one ;  a  power  superior  to  the  forms  of  wedlock.  The  marriage  torch  had  lost  its  weaker  light  in  the  bright 
flame  of  mutual  love  that  joined  our  hearts  before ;  then — 

Lure,  Hold, hold,  sir;  I  cannot  bear  it ;  sir  Harr}',  I*m  afironted. 

wad.  Hal  hal  ha!  Afi&t>nted! 

Lure,  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  an  affiront  to  any  woman  to  hear  another  commended ;  and  I  will  resent  it — ^In  short 
sir  Harry,  your  wife  was  a— 

Wild,  Buz,  madam--rno  detraction.  Ill  tell  you  what  she  was.  So  much  an  angel  in  her  conduct,  that 
though  I  saw  another  in  her  arms,  I  should  have  thought  the  devil  had  raised  the  phantom,  and  my  more 
conscious  reason  had  given  my  eyes  the  lie* 

Lwe,  Very  well  I  Then  I  a^n*t  to  be  believed,  it  seems.     But,  d'ye  hear,  sir? 

WUd,  Nay,  madam,  do  you  hear  I  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  malice  to  cast  a  blot  upon  her 
&me ;  and  though  the  vanity  of  our  sex,  and  the  envy  of  yours,  conspired  both  against  her  honour,  I  would 
not  hear  a  syllable.  [Stopping  his  eart. 

Lure.  Why  then,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  you  shall  hear  it.    The  picture  I  the  picture  I  the  picture  I 

^Bawling  aloud. 
Wild.  Ran,  tan,  tan.     A  pistol-bullet  from  ear  to  ear. 

LtMre,  That  picture  which  you  had  just  now  from  the  French  marquis  for  a  thousand  pound ;  that  very 
incture  did  your  very  virtuous  wife  send  to  the  marquis  as  a  pledge  of  her  very  virtuous  and  dying  affection. 
So  that  you  are  both  robbed  of  your  honour,  and  cheated  of  your  money.  [Aloud, 

Wild,  Iiouder,  louder,  madam. 

Lure.  I  tell  you,  sir,  your  wife  was  a  jilt ;  I  know  it,  1 11  swear  it. — She  virtuous  I  she  was  a  devil  I 

Wild,  iSinga.}  Tal,  al,  deraL 

Lure,  Was  ever  the  like  seen  I  He  won*t  hear  me.  I  burst  with  malice,  and  now  he  wonH  mind  me  I 
Won't  you  hear  me  yet  ? 

Wild.  No,  no,  madam. 

Lure.  Nay,  then,  I  can't  bear  it.— [^urrtf  out  a  crying,}  Sir,  I  must  say  that  you're  an  unworthy 
person  to  use  a  woman  of  quality  at  this  rate,  when  she  has  her  heart  full  of  malice  ;  I  don't  know  but  it 
may  make  me  miscarry.  Sir,  I  say  again  and  again,  that  she  was  no  better  than  one  of  us,  and  I  know  it ;  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  so  I  have. 

WUd.  Good  heavens  deliver  me,  I  beseech  thee.     How  shall  I  'scape  ! 

Lure.  Will  you  hear  me  yet  ?     Dear  sir  Harry,  do  but  hear  me ;  I  'm  longing  to  speak. 

WUd.  Oh  !  I  have  it. — Hush,  hush,  hush. 

Lure.  Eh!  what's  the  matter? 

Wild,  A  mouse  I  a  mouse  I  a  mouse  I 

Lure,     Where  ?  where  ?  where  ? 

WUd,  Your  petticoats,  your  petticoats,  madam.— [ZurwciZ  ahriekt  emd  runt,]  O  my  head  I  I  was 
never  worsted  by  a  woman  before.  But  I  have  heard  so  much  to  know  the  marquis  to  be  a  villain. 
—[Knocking.}  Nay,  then,  I  must  run  for't.— [/2iww  out,  and  retumt,}  The  entry  is  stopped  by  a  chair 
coming  in ;  and  something  there  is  in  that  chair  that  I  will  discover,  if  I  can  find  a  place  to  hide  myself.— 
[Ooet  to  the  'closet  door,]  Fast !  I  have  keys  about  me  for  most  locks  about  St.  James's.  Let  me  see* — 
[Tries  one  hey.]  No,  no;  this  opens  my  UAy  Planthom's  back-door.— [3Via  another.]  Nor  thU;  this  it 
the  key  to  my  lady  Stakeall's  garden.— [TWes  a  third.]  Ay,  ay,  this  does  it,  fiiith.— [G^  hUo  the  closet.]'* 

(  The  dialogue  between  Cherry  and  Archer,  in  the  **  Beaux'  Stratagem,"  in  which  she  repeats  her  weU- 
conned  love-catechism,  is  as  good  as  this,  but  not  so  fit  to  be  repeated  anywhere  but  on  the  stage.  The 
«  Beaux'  Stratagem"  is  the  best  of  his  plays,  as  a  whole ;  infinitely  lively,  bustling,  and  fall  of  point  and 
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interest.  The  aseumed  disguise  of  the  two  principal  characters,  Ar<^iertaid  AimwtU,  \%  a  perpetual  aniuse- 
i  ment  to  the  miud.  ScrvJb  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  country  gentleman's  kitchen,  and  an  exquisite 
OMiBdant  for  the  secrets  of  young  ladies.  )  The  "  Recruiting  OflScer  !*  is  not  one  of  Farqubar's  best  comedies, 
though  it  is  light  and  entertaining.  /It  contains  chiefly  sketches  and  hints  of  charactera ;  and  the  conclusion 
«f  the  plot  is  rather  lame.  He  informs  us,  in  the  dedication  to  the  published  play,  that  it  was  founded  on 
•ome  local  and  personal  drcumttances  that  happened  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was  himself  a  recruiting  ofiBcer ; 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that  most  of  the  scenes  actually  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrckin.  The 
**  InconsUnt"^  is  much  superior  to  it.  The  romantic  interest  and  impressive  catastrophe  of  this  play  1  thought 
bad  been  borrowed  from  the  more  poetical  and  tragedy-practised  muse  of  Btaumont  and  Fletcher:  but  I  find 
they  are  taken  from  an  actual  circumstance  which  took  place  in  the  author's  knowledge,  at  Paris.  His  other 
pieces,  **  Love  and  a  Bottle,"  and  "  The  Twin  Rivals,"  are  not  on  a  par  with  these ;  and  are  no  longer  in 
poaeesfHon  of  the  stage.  The  public  are,  after  all,  not  the  worst  judges. — Farquhar's  Letters,  prefixed  to  the 
collection  of  his  plays,  are  lively,  good-humoured,  and  sensible ;  and  contain,  among  other  things,  an  admirable 
expoaitioD  of  the  futility  of  the  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place.  This  criticism  preceded  Dennis's  remarks 
on  that  subject,  in  bis  Strictures  ou  Mr.  Aii«ii&ou  »  Cato ;  and  completely  anticipates  all  that  Dr.  Johnson  Las 
oiged  so  unanswerably  oa  the  subject,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare. 

We  may  date  the  decline  of  English  comedy  from  the  time  of  Farqnhar.  For  this  several  causes  might  be 
aosigned  in  the  political  and  moral  changes  of  the  times ;  but  among  other  minor  ones,  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his 
View  of  the  English  Stage,  frightened  the  poets,  and  did  all  he  could  to  spoil  the  stage,  by  pretending  to 
reform  it ;  that  is,  by  making  it  an  echo  of  the  pulpit,  instead  of  a  reflection  of  the  manners  of  tlie  world. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  profaneness  of  the  stage ;  and  is  for  fining  the  actors  for  every  oath  they  utter, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice ;  as  if  conmjon  swearing  had  been  an  invention  of  the  poets  and  stage-players. 
He  cannot  endure  that  the  fine  gentlemen  drink,  and  the  fine  ladies  intrigue,  in  the  scenes  of  Congrcve  and 
Wycherley,  when  things  so  contrary  to  law  and  gospel  happened  nowhere  else.  He  is  vehement  against 
duelling,  as  a  barbarous  custom,  of  whidi  the  example  is  suffered  with  impunity  nowhere  but  on  the  stage. 
He  is  shocked  at  the  number  of  fortunes  that  are  irreparably  ruined  by  the  vice  of  gaming  on  the  boards  of 
the  theatres.  He  seems  to  think  that  every  breach  of  the  ten  commandments  begins  and  ends  there.  He 
complains  that  the  tame  husbands  of  his  time  are  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  successful  gallants 
triumph,  whidi  was  without  precedent  either  in  the  city  or  the  court.  He  does  not  think  it  enough  that  the 
stsfe  **  showb  rice  its  own  imago,  scorn  its  own  feature,*'  unless  they  are  damned  at  the  same  instant,  and 
carried  off  (like  Don  Juan)  by  real  devils  to  the  infernal  regions,  before  the  faces  of  the  spectators.  It  seems 
tint  the  auth<Mr  would  have  been  contented  to  be  present  at  a  comedy  or  a  iarcc,  like  a  father  Inquisitor,  if 
there  was  to  be  an  auto  dafi  at  the  end,  to  bum  both  the  actors  and  the  poet.  This  sour,  non-juring 
critic  has  a  great  horror  and  repugnance  at  poor  human  nature,  in  nearly  all  its  shapes ;  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  appears  only  to  be  aware  through  the  stage :  and  this  he  considers  as  the  only  exception  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty  of  mdn ;  and  seems  fully  convinced,  that  if  this 
nuisance  were  abated,  the  whole  world  would  be  regulated  according  to  the  creed  and  the  catechism. — 
This  is  a  strange  blindness  and  infatuation!  He  forgets,  in  his  over-heated  zeal,  two  things:  First,  That  the 
stage  must  be  copied  from  real  life,  that  the  manners  represented  there  must  exist  elsewhere,  and  *^  denote  a 
foregone  conclusion,"  to  satisfy  common  sense. — Secondly.  That  the  stage  cannot  shock  common  decency, 
according  to  the  notions  that  prevail  of  it  in  any  age  or  country,  because  the  exhibition  is  public.  If  the  pulpit, 
for  instance,  had  banished  all  vice  and  imperfection  from  the  world,  as  our  critic  would  suppose,  wc  should  not 
hare  seen  the  offensive  reflection  of  them  on  the  stage,  which  ho  resents  as  an  affront  to  the  cloth,  and  an 
outrage  on  religion.  On  the  contrary,  with  such  a  sweeping  reformation  as  this  theory  implies,  the  office  of 
the  preacher,  ss  well  as  of  the  player,  would  be  gone  ;  and  if  common  peccadilloes  of  lying,  swearing,  intriguing, 
fighting,  drinking,  gaming,  and  other  such  obnoxious  dramatic  common-places,  were  once  fairly  got  rid  of  in 
reality,  neither  the  comic  poet  would  be  able  to  laugh  at  them  on  the  stage,  nor  our  good-natured  author  to 
consign  them  over  to  damnation  elsewhere.  The  work  is,  however,  written  with  ability,  and  did  much 
mischief:  it  produced  those  do-me-good,  lack-a-daisical,  whining,  make-believe  comedies  in  the  next  age, 
(socfa  as  Steele's  **  Conscious  Lovers,"  and  others,)  which  are  enough  to  set  one  to  sleep,  and  where  the  author 
tries  in  vain  to  be  merry  and  wise  in  the  same  breath ;  in  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  licentiousness  goes  no 
&rther  than  the  gallant's  being  suspected  of  keeping  a  mistress,  and  the  highest  proof  of  courage  is  given  in  his 
lefusing  to  accept  a  challenge. 

In  looking  into  the  old  editions  of  the  comedies  of  the  last  age,  I  find  the  names  of  the  best  actors  of 
thmc  times,  of  whom  scarcely  any  record  is  left  but  in   Colley  Cibbcr's  Life,  and  the  monument  to  Mis 
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Oldfield,  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  which  Voltaire  reckons  among  the  proofs  of  the  liberality,  vritidaai,  oud 
politeness  of  the  English  nation  : — 

**  Let  no  rude  hand  defkce  it. 
And  its  forlorn  hicjacetJ** 

Authois  after  their  deaths  live  in  their  works ;  players  only  in  their  epitaphs  and  the  breath  of  common 
tradition.  They  **  die  and  leave  the  world  no  copy."  Their  uncertdn  popularity  is  as  short-lived  as  it  is 
ibzzling ;  and  in  a  few  years  nothing  is  known  of  them  but  that  they  were. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  "ATHENJSUM"  OP  JANUARY  2,  1841, 

Referred  to  at  p.  x. 

**  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  to  chronological  order  the  dramatic  works  of  William  Wycherley.  i 
'  The  chronolog)  of  Wycherley's  plays  (said  Pope  to  Spcncc),  I  was  well  acquainted  with  ;  for  he  has  told  it 
me  over  and  over.  **  Love  in  a  Wood"  he  wrote  when  he  was  but  nineteen:  "  The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
Master"  at  twenty-one  ;  **  The  Plain  Dealer"  at  twenty-five  ;  and  "  The  Country  Wife"  at  one  or  two  and 
thirty.'  If  this  was  the  case,  the  dates  when  they  were  \mtten  would  bo  1 659,  1661,  1665,  and  1671,  while 
the  presumed  years  of  their  appearance  on  the  stage  are  1672,  1673,  1677,  and  1673,  *  The  Plain  Dealer* 
being  the  last.  The  truth  is,  that  *  Love  in  a  Wood,*  if  written  in  1659,  must  have  been  enlarged  in  after 
years,  for  there  are  two  distinct  references  in  Acts  Land  III.  to  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  and  hence  we 
presume  the  propriety  of  Rochester's  epithet  of  slow  Wycherley,  which  Lord  Lansdowne  said  was  untrue,  and 
Pope  denied  in  prose  and  sanctioned  in  verse.  That  it  appeared  on  the  stage  ^ter  May,  1 669,  when  Pcpys*s 
Diary  ends,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Pepdt  who  seldom  missed  a  new  play, 
and  would  surely  have  attended  the  representation  of  a  piece,  had  it  been^ted,  which  was  publicly  counte- 
nanced bv  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  about  whom  he  has  shown  at  all  times  more  than  usual  curiositv.  The 
late  of  *  The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master*  may  be  ascertained,  which  no  one  has  hitherto  observed,  from  the 
prologue  *  addressed  to  the  City  newly  after  the  Removal  of  the  Duke*s  Company  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
to  their  new  Theatre  near  Salisbury  Court,*  which  would  fix  the  date  shortly  after  the  9th  of  November,  1671, 
the  opening  night  of  the  New  Theatre.  But  the  puzzle  to  us  has  always  been  with  *  The  Plain  Dealer,'  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  written  and  acted  prior  fHlLThe  Country  Wife,'  though,  curiously  cnouch,  one  of  the 
best  scenes  in  *  The  Plain  Dealer,*  is  that  where  Olivia  makes  an  attack  on  *  The  Country  Wife,*  as  it  was 
lately  acted  : — *  That  filthy  play,'  as  she  calls  it,  *  and  its  beastly  author/  which  orgucs  a  priority  of  appearance 
for  *  The  Country  Wife,*  or  an  after-insertion  of  the  whole  scene.  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  alluded  to  this 
diflSculty,  but  it  merits  remark,  and  required  explanation.  Whilst  on  dates  connected  with  Wycherley,  let 
us  mention  that  his  marriage,  which  Mr.  Hunt  would  assign  to  the  year  1677,  we  would  place  a  little  later 
than  the  18th  of  June  1679,  the  day  on  which  the  Countess  of  Drogheda  became  a  widow.  At  first  sight  the 
Farrs  death  seems  a  very  necessary  event,  unless  the  Countess  made  a  queer  second  marriage,  as  did  Wycherley 
himself. 

"  In  the  number  of  our  poets  on  whom  fortune  has  shone  more  kindly  than  is  her  wont,  Congreve  appears 
to  have  been  among  the  most  fortunate ;  and  to  have  held  not  *  one  poor  ofi^ce,*  as  Swift  has  said,  but  a 
plurality  of  offices.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  who  has  had  an  eye  (not  always  a  clear  one)  to  the  discovery  of 
additional  truths,  'however  small,'  he  says,  'or  collateral  in  their  interest,*  takes  Swift  'to  have  been  in  the 
right  as  to  the  &ct  of  the  single  office,'  for  'Congreve's  receipts  from  his  various  places,*  he  writes, '  have  been 
•  isually  huddled  together,  as  though  Halifax  had  given  them  all,  and  at  once.  Probably  they  did  all  come 
from  him,  or  through  him ;  but  it  is  certain  our  author  was  not  made  a  Commissioner  of  Wine  Licei)ces  till 
the  November  of  1714.  His  richest  appointment,  that  of  Secretary  for  Jamaica,  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  ;  Halifax  died  the  May  ensuing.*    This  is  incorrect ;  for  in  1711,he  was,  as  we  Icam  from  Dover 

m 

one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Wine  Licences,  and  in  November  17  J  4  he  was  made,  as  we  gathei  from  the  same 
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'  aocuimte  chronicler  of  passing  events,  one  of  the  Searchers  of  the  Customs,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Walker. 
I  Dates  are  necessary  landmarks ;  and  though,  as  it  has  heen  said  with  truth,  they  may  be  left  to  inferior  minds, 
jet  it  is  not  for  genius  to  neglect  such  minute  particulars  as  have  be6n  provided  for  their  adoption  by  the 
I  hnmble  pioneers  of  biographical  history.  A  trifling  err6r  in  time  may  destroy  a  whole  chain  of  reasoning ;  a 
]  difierenoe  of  a  year,  suggest  a  new  train  of  thought ;  and  if  dates  are  given,  they  should  be  given  correctly, 
i  for  it  b  not  every  work  that  will  stand,  like  the  Lives  of  Johnson,  on  the  knowledge  they  exhibit  of  human 
I  life,  in  spite  of  all  their  writer^s  inaccuracies,  and  the  frequent  errot  and  ill  taste  of  his  criticism  ;  or,  like 
Hame*8  History,  upon  its  philosophy  and  language.  A  few  dates  have  overthrown  the  famous  Summary  of 
9ir  William  BUckstone,  in  his  well-known  paper  of  Addison  v.  Pope. 

**  It  is  reasonable  curiosity  that  prompts  men  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  works  that  afford  them  pleasure; 
to  hear  what  others  think  of  them,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  first  reception.  We  could  not  know  too 
much  of  the  sale  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  what  critics  at  coffee-houses  said,  or  ladies  thought— if  they  thought  at 
aU ;  and  with  what  interest  should  we  ponder  over  a  series  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  that  told  us  how  '  Hamlet* 
and  •  Othello,'  *The  Tempest'  and  *  Richard  HI.,'  *  The  Alchemist'  and  *  The  Fox,»  were  received  by  the 
gallants  that  crowded  the  stage  and  boxes  at  Blackfriars,  the  Globe,  the  Curtain,  or  the  Rose.  Something  of 
this  interest  extends  to  the  plays  before  us ;  they  have  stood  beyond  their  century,  and  are  among  the  classic 
comedies  of  our  country.  Irreverence  or  ignorance  alone  will  affect  to  slight  them,  while  the  true  relisher  of 
English  wit  and  native  humour  will  alvrays  admire  their  racy  richness.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  entered 
a  little  more  into  this  subject ;  it  is  of  but  few  of  the  plays,  unfortunately,  that  there  is  anything  to  tell,  but 
what  there  is  should  have  been  told ;  and  he  has  missed  the  history  of  Congreve's  '  Double  Dealer,'  as  it  is 
related  by  a  first-rate  witness : — <  Congreve's  Doixble  Dealer  is  much  censured,'  writes  Dryden  to  Walsh,  *  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  only  by  the  best  judges,  who,  you  know,  are  commonly  the 
fewest.     Yet  it  gains  ground  daily,  and  has  already  been  acted  eight  times.    The  women  think  he  has  exposed 

,  and  the  gentlemen  are  offended  with  him  for  the  discovery  of  their  follies,  and  the  way  of  their 

intrigue  under  the  notions  of  friendship  to  their  ladies'  husbands.' 

**  Among  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  D*Israeli  has  an  entertaining  chapter  on  the  '  Ignorance  of  the 
Learned ;'  he  might  hare  extended  his  essay  to  instances  illustrative  of  writers  who  fly  to  hidden  sources  for 
information,  and  gather  little  there,  while  they  overlook  the  commoner  and  better  books  that  would  have 
(applied  them  with  much  of  the  material  they  had  fruitlessly  sought  in  neglected  writers.  Every  biographer 
of  Yaiibnigh  gives  the  history  of  his  house, — 

'  In  shape  resembling  a  goose  pie,* 

and  quotes  the  caustic  and  amusing  verses  of  Swift,  but  all  omit  to  tell  us  wnat  Vanbrugh  thought  of  the 
merriment  at  his  expense,  though  told  in  so  common  a  book  as  his  Journal  to  Stella.  *  I  dined  to-day,*  ho 
writes,  7th  November,  1710,  *  at  Sir  Richard  Temple's,  with  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  &c  Vanbrugh,  I  believe  I 
told  you,  had  a  long  quarrel  with  me  about  those  verses  on  his  house,  but  we  were  very  civil  and  cold.  Lord 
i  Marlborough  used  to  teaze  him  with  them,  which  had  made  him  angry,  though  he  be  a  good-natured  fellow.' 
Had  this  occurred  to  Mr.  Hunt,  we  are  sure  it  would  have  found  a  place,  and  received  a  comment,  in  his 

memoir. 

i  ♦»♦♦*♦ 

;  •*  Farquhar's  plays  had  been  the  making  of  Wilks ;  and  that  Wilks  was  neglectful  of  the  trust  reposed  in 

him,  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is,  we  think,  unjust  throughout  his  work  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  actor. 

j  Let  us  inquire  into  this :  Wilks  was  in  Dublin  when  Farquhar's  first  play  appeared  in  London  ;  he  could 
not,  therefore,  have  acted  in  it,  or  by  declining  to  venture  in  a  part  untried  and  of  which  the  success  was 

I  anccrtain,  have  exhibited  any  portion  of  that  worldly  prudence  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  him  ;  and,  curious 
•  nougb,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  Roebuck^  in  *  Love  in  a  Bottle,'  was  the  cHiltrarter  in  which  Wilks 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  I^ndon  audience.  Through  the  intercession  of  Wi^ks.  a  benefit  was 
obtained  (25th  of  May,  1708)  for  the  poet's  widow  ;  and  the  following  document  will  show  that  after  the  lapse 
tff  many  years  he  had  not  forgotten  Farquhar's  bequest : 

«*Geotige  R. 
'     •«<  Whereas  on  Our  present  Establishment  of  Pensions  payable  by  you,  there  is  inserted  one  annuity  or 
••arly  pension  of  Twenty  Pounds  payable  to  Edmund  Chaloncr  for  Farquhar's  Children,  which  said  Etlnmnd 
Chalnner  being  lately  dead.  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  and  We  do  hereby  direct,  authorise,  an<l  conunsnd  you 

I 
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to  pay  the  said  annual  pension  of  Twenty  Pounds  and  all  arrears  thereof  unto  Robert  Wilks,  of  King-street, 
Coven t-garden,  for  the  use  of  the  said  children.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  Warrant.  Given  at  our 
Court  at  Herenhausen,  the  9th  of  September,  1719,  O.S.,in  the  sixth  year  of  uur  Rci((n. 

** '  By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

**  *  SUNDF.RLAND. 
''^  J.  AlifLABIE. 

** '  To  our  trusty  and  well-bclovcd  Walter  Chetwynd,  Esq.*  "  *  Gko.  Baillib.* 

**  Their  names  were  Anne  Margueritto  and  Mary.  The  younger  was  alive  in  1742,  the  elder  in  1764, 
and  in  the  receipt  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  portion  of  the  pension. 

'*  Farquhar's  last  play  was  '  The  Stratagem/  or  as  it  is  printed  '  The  Beaux*  Stratagem,'  of  which  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  full  success.  The  story  is  a  painful  one.  Farquhar's  life  had  been  a  stniggle  i^inst 
Fortune ;  his  marriage  increased  the  struggle,  for  he  was  in  debt.  It  was  at  this  time  he  applied  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  whose  cncoun^ment  of  *  The  Recruiting  Officer,*  he  acknowledges,  in  his  dedication,  as  a 
powerful  help  to  its  good  fortune  on  the  stage.  The  Duke  advised  him  to  sell  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  pay  his  debts,  and  promised  him  a  Captaincy  then  vacant  in  his  own  regiment.  Farquhar  sold  his 
commission,  but  the  Duke  either  forgot,  or  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise.  It  was  in  this  state  of  affliction 
that  he  was  found,  after  severa*  days*  absence,  by  his  old  friend  Wilks.  Wilks,  it  is  told,  advised  him  to 
"write,  and  depend  altogether  jion  authorship  for  subsistence:  '  Is  it  possible,*  said  Farquhar,  starting  from 
his  chair,  '  that  a  man  can  write  common  sense  who  is  heart-broken  and  without  a  shilling?*  Wilks,  with 
the  noblest  generosity,  gave  him  twenty  guineas  from  his  own  pocket.  This  circumstance  has  escaped  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Hunt  But  to  continue  :  '  The  Stratagem '  was  the  work  of  six  weeks,  produced  in  ill- 
health — in  disappointment — in  want.  Yet  such  was  his  reputation,  that  Lintot  doubled  (27th  of  Januar}', 
1706-7)  the  copy-money  from  15Z.,  his  usual  price  for  a  play,  to  30^,  and  paid  it  in  advance.  This  kindness 
was  to  little  purpose  Farquhar  felt  the  hand  of  death  u])on  him  befoi-e  he  had  finished  the  second  act,  and 
spoke  of  his  own  life  as  of  shorter  duration  than  the  run  of  his  play.  Nor  was  he  wrong  :  '  The  Stratagem  * 
appeared  at  the  Haymarkct  on  Saturday,  8th  of  March,  1707,  found  considerable  fiivour,  lived  a  third  night 
for  the  author*s  benefit,  and  long  enough  to  allow  of  an  extra  benefit  on  Tuesday  the  29lh  of  April.  But  on 
that  day  Farquhar  died.  Wychcrfey  had  retired  from  the  stage  before  Farquhar  was  born,  and  yet  Wycherley 
survived  him. 

*  Oh  !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  ?  * 

will  be  the  exclamation  of  many  who  read  the  memoirs  before  us. 

*'  In  discovering  the  details  of  Farquhar*s   life,   in  reconciling   dates,  and  adjusting  minute   events, 

Mr.  Hunt,  as  we  have  said  before,  has  not  been  successful.      He  has  made,  however,  an  agreeable  addition  to 

our  collection  of  Farquhar*s  works,  and  freed  him  from  a  charge  of  plagiaribm,  made  by  men  who  know  more 

of  catalogues,  title-pages,  and  editions,  than  the  contents  of  the  books  they  talk  about.     But  what   Mr.  Hunt 

has  failed  in  doing,  we  have  the  means  before  us  of  assisting  to  adjust.     Farquhar's  first  play  was,  as  Mr.  Hunt 

says,  well  received  ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  mention  what  Farquhar  himself  complains  of  in  a  letter  to 

Mrs.  Cockbum,  that  it  had  been  scandalously  abused  for  aflfronting  the  ladies.     Collier's  book  was  then 

newly  out,  and  the  ladies  were  alive  to  find  fault  with  smaller  aspersions  than  they  had  before  endured.    *  The 

Twin  Rivals*  appeared  in  1705,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  who  follows  the  received  authorities;  but  how,  let  us  ask,  is 

this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  date  attached  to  the  Dedication,  23rd  of  December,  1702,  and  with  the  fact 

that  the  Preface  speaks  of  its  success  on  the  stage  ?     But,  to  proceed,  we  discover  from  the  papers  of  the 

day,  that  the  first  night  of  *  The  Recruiting  OflBcer*  was  Monday  the  8th  of  April,  1706,  and  from  Lintot's 

account  of  Copies  when  Purchased,  we  learn  the  rewards  that  Farquhar  icctivcd  for  his  literary  labours. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1701,  Lintot  paid  him  3^.  As.  6d.,  or  three  jguineas  of  the  then  money,  for  his  letters, 

(the  volume  entitled   *  Love  and   Business*);  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1702  (the  day  previous  to  the 

dedication),  he  paid  him  15/.  for  *  The  Twin  Rivals;'  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1705-6.  fifteen  guineas, 

or  16/.  2*.  6rf.,  for  *  The  Recruiting  Officer.'     These,  in  our  opinion,  are  interesting  facts  in  Farquhar's 

life  ;  fifteen  guineas  was  then  the  usual  price  of  plays,  though  thirty  pounds  was  as  we  have  seen,  the  sum 

paid  for  *  The  Beaux'  Strata;»cm,'  and   the  amount  received  by  Drydcn   in  1C.02,   from  Tcmson,  for  his 

*  Cleomcnos.' " 

*  4-  •  «  «  4 
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I  As  long  as  men  are  false  and  women  vain» 

Whilst  gold  continues  to  be  virtue's  bane, 
In  pointed  satire  Wychxrlkv  shall  reign. 

EVBtTK. 
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LOVE  IN  A  WOOD ;  OR,  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 


—  Exdudit  Bfinns  Helicone  poetas 
Democrituii. — IIorat. 


TO  HER  GRACE 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

Madam. — All  authors  whatever  in  tlieir  dedication  are  poets ;  but  I  am  now  to*write  to  a  lady  who  stands  as  littU 
In  need  of  flattery,  as  bo  beauty  of  art ;  otherwise  I  should  prove  as  ill  a  poet  to  her  in  my  dedication,  as  to  my  reader 
in  my  play.  I  can  do  your  Grace  no  honour,  nor  make  you  more  admirers  than  you  have  already  ;  yet  I  can  do  myself 
the  honour  to  let  the  world  know  I  am  the  greatest  you  have.  You  will  pardon  me.  Madam,  for  you  know  it  is  very  hard 
for  a  new  author,  and  poet  too,  to  govern  his  ambition :  for  poets,  let  them  pass  in  the  world  ever  so  much  for  modest, 
hooent  men,  but  b^n  praise  to  others  which  concludes  in  themselves ;  and  are  like  rooks,  who  lend  people  money  but 
to  win  it  back  again,  and  so  leave  them  in  debt  to  'em  for  nothing ;  they  offer  laurel  and  incense  to  their  heroes,  but 
wear  it  themselves,  and  perfume  themselves.  This  is  true.  Madam,  upon  the  honest  word  of  an  author  who  never  yet 
writ  dedication.  Yet  though  I  cannot  lie  like  them,  I  am  ns  vain  as  they ;  and  cannot  but  publicly  give'your  Grace  my 
humble  acknowledgments  for  the  favours  I  have  received  from  you:~this,  I  say,  is  the  poet's  gratitude,  which,  in 
plain  Engiitth,  it  only  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  that  the  world  might  know  your  Grace  did  me  the  linnuur  to  see  my 
play  twice  together.  Yet,  perhaps,  my  enviers  of  your  favour  will  suggest  'twas  in  Lent,  and  theref«>re  for  your 
mortification.  Then,  as  a  Jealous  author.  I  am  concerned  not  to  have  your  Grace's  favours  lessened,  or  rather  my 
reputation  ;  and  to  let  them  know,  you  were  pleased,  after  that,  to  command  a  copy  from  me  of  this  play ; — the  only  w.ny , 
without  beauty  and  wit,  to  win  a  poor  poet's  heart.  Tis  a  sign  your  Grace  understands  nothing  better  than  obliging 
all  the  world  after  the  best  and  most  proper  manner.  But,  Madam,  to  be  obliging  to  that  excess  as  you  are  (pardon 
me.  If  I  tell  you,  out  of  my  extreme  concern  and  service  for  your  Grace)  is  a  dangerous  quality,  and  may  be  very 
incommode  to  you  ;  for  civility  makes  poets  as  troublesome,  as  charity  makes  beggars ;  and  your  Grace  will  be  hereafter 
M  much  pestered  with  such  scurvy  offeringH  as  this,  poems,  panegyrics,  and  the  like,  as  you  are  now  with  petitions; 
and.  >ladam,  take  it  from  me,  no  man  with  papers  in  's  hand  is  more  dreadful  than  a  poet ;  no,  not  a  lawyer  with  his 
declarations.  Your  Grace  sure  did  not  well  consider  what  ye  did,  in  sending  for  my  play :  you  little  thought  I  would 
have  had  the  confidence  to  nend  you  a  dedication  too  But,  Madam,  you  find  I  am  as  unreasonable,  and  have  as  little 
con!K:ience,  as  if  I  had  driven  the  poetic  trade  longer  than  I  have,  and  ne'er  consider  you  had  enough  of  the  play.  But 
(having  suffered  now  so  severely)  I  beseech  your  Grace,  have  a  care  for  the  future  ;  take  my  counsel,  and  be  (if  you  cun 
possible)  as  proud  and  ill-natured  as  other  people  of  quality,  since  your  quiet  is  so  much  concerned,  and  since  you 
iMvemore  reason  than  any  to  value  yourself :— for  you  have  that  perfection  of  beauty  (without  thinking  it  so)  which 
others  of  your  sex  but  think  they  have ;  that  generosity  in  your  actions  which  others  of  your  quality  have  only  in 
their  promises;  that  spirit,  wit  and  Judgment,  and  all  other  qualifications  which  fit  heroes  to  command,  and  w(»uld 
make  any  but  your  Grace  proud.  I  begin  now,  elevated  by  my  subject,  to  write  with  the  emotion  and  fury  of  a 
puet,  yet  the  integrity  of  an  historian  ;  and  I  could  never  be  weary — nay,  sure  this  were  my  only  way  to  make  m. 
readers  never  weary  too,  though  they  were  a  more  impatient  generation  of  people  than  they  are.  In  fine,  speaking 
thus  of  your  Grace.  I  should  please  all  the  world  but  you ;  therefore  I  must  once  observe  and  obey  you  against  my 
will,  and  say  no  more,  than  that  I  am,  Madxun,  your  Grace's  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

WILLiA.M  WYCIIERLEY 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Ma.  Ranokr,      ^ 

Ma.  VrNCBjrr,       \Ftmng  OenlUmfn  c/tke  Totcn. 

Ma.  VALXimNK,  j 

AtoaaMAN  Gaipc,  tteminglff  precise,  but  a  covttous, 

Uekeroui^  old  l/mrer  afUu  Citjf. 
Sia  8iMo!>  AoDLSPuyr,  a  Coxcomb^  al%rayi  in  pursuit 

t^f  Women  of  great  Fortunes. 
Ma.  Daptkhwit,  a  brisk,  conceited,  half-witted  Fellow 

i^ftke  Tvum, 


CimwTtwA,  VAt.BKfiKh*ti  Mistress, 
Ltdu,  KAMumtCh  Mistress. 


My  Ladv  Flippant,  (iripr's  Sister,  an  afected  Widow 
in  distress  for  a  Husband,  though  still  declaiming 
against  Marriage. 

Mrs.  Martha,  Gripr's  Daughter 

Mrs.  Jovkrr,  a  Match-maker,  or  precise  City  Batrd. 

Mrs.  Crossritr.  an  old  cheating  Jilt,  and  Bawit  to  her 
Daughter. 

Miss  Lu«.v,  A rr  Daughter. 

IsABRL,  Chkistixa's  Womun. 

Lko.nore,  Servant  to  Lvoia. 

CRowiBfTR's  Landlord,  and  hts  I*renticw»,  c>^  rants 
Wuiters,  :ther  Attendants. 


SCENE,— LoNDo.v. 
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ACT    I, 


PROLOGUE. 


CrsTOM ,  which  bids  the  thief  from  cart  harangue 
AH  those  that  come  to  make  and  see  him  hani^, 
Wills  the  damnM  poet  (though  he  knows  he's  gone) 
To  greet  you  ere  his  execution. 
Not  havingkfear  of  critic  'fore  his  eyes, 
But  still  rejecting  wholesome,  good  advice. 
He  e'en  is  come  to  suffer  here  to-day 
Fpr  oounterfeiting  (as  you  judge)  a  play, 
WKich  is  against  dread  Phoebus  highest  treason  ; 
Damn,  damning  judges,  therefore,  you  have  rea- 
son : — 
You  he  does  mean  who,  for  the  selfsame  fault. 
That  damning  privilege  of  yours  have  bought. 
So  the  huge  bankers,  when  they  needs  must  fail, 
>gSend  the  small  brothers  of  their  trade  to  juil ; 
Whilst  they  by  breaking  gentlemen  are  made, 
Tiken.  more  than  any,  scorn  poor  men  o'  th'  trade. 
Yo^ardenM  renegado  poets,  who 
Treat  rhyming  poets  worse  than  Turk  would  do, 


But  vent  your  heathenish  rage,— hang,  draw,  and 

quarter, — 
His  Muse  will  die  to-day  a  fleering  martvr ; 
Sint^e  for  bald  jest,  dull  libel,  or  lampoon, 
I'll  ere  are  who  suffer  persecution 
With  the  undaunted  briskness  of  buffooii. 
And  strict  professors  live  of  raillery. 
Defying  porter' s-lodge,  or  pillory. 
For  those  who  yet  write  on  our  poet's  fate. 
Should  as  co-sufferers  commiserate ; 
])ut  he  in  vain  their  pity  now  would  crave, 
W^ho  for  themselves,  alas !  no  pity  have, 
And  their  own  gasping  credit  will  not  save; 
And  those,  much  less,  our  criminal  would  spare, 
Who  ne'er  in  rhyme  transgress ; — if  such  there 

are. 
Well  then,  who  nothing  hopes,  needs  nothing  fear; 
And  he,  before  your  cruel  votes  shall  do  it, 
By  his  despair  declares  himself  no  poet. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— GRfPE's  IIouHf,  in  the  Evening, 
Enter  my  Lady  Fuppant  and  Mrs.  Jovnkr. 

Flip.  Not  a  husband  to  be  had  for  money ! — 
Come,  come,  1  might  have  been  a  better  house- 
wife for  myself,  as  the  world  goes  now,  if  I  had 
dealt  for  an  heir  with  his  guardian,  uncle,  or  | 
mother-in-law  ;  and  you  are  no  better  than  » 
chouse,  a  cheat. 

Joyn.  I  a  '*i'eat,  madam  ! 

Flip.  1  %.vr  out  of  my  money,  and  patience 
too. 

Joyn,  Do  not  mn  out  of  your  patience,  what- 
ever you  do  : — 'tis  a  necessary  virtue  for  a  widow 
without  a  jointure,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Vile  woman  !  though  my  fortune  be  some- 
thing wasted,  my  person's  in  good  repair.  If  1 
had  not  depended  on  you,  I  had  had  a  husband 
before  this  time.  When  I  gave  you  the  last  five 
pounds — 

Joyn,  And  I  had  kept  my  promise  if  you  had 
co-operated. 

Flip.  Co-operated !  what  should  1  have  done  ? 
*TiS  well  known  no  woman  breathing  could  use 
more  industry  to  get  her  a  husband  than  I  have. 
Has  not  my  husband's  'scutcheon  walked  as  much 
ground  as  the  citizens'  signs  since  the  Fire.' — that 
no  quarter  of  the  town  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
widow  Flippant. 

Joyn.  *Tis  well  known,  madam,  indeed. 

FUp.  Have  1  not  owned  myself  (against  my 
stomach)  the  relict  of  a  citizen,  to  credit  my 
fortune  .•* 

Joyn,  *Tis  confessed,  madam. 

Flip.  Have  1  not  constantly  kept  Covent-Gar- 
den  church,  St.  Martin's,  the  playhouses,  Hyde- 
park,  Mulberry-garden,  and  all  other  the  public 
m&Tts  where  widows  and  maids  are  exposed  ? 

Joyn,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  you  have  an 
aversion  to  a  husband.  But  why,  madam,  have 
you  refused  so  many  good  offers  ? 


Flip,  Good  offers,  Mrs.  Joyner  !  1*11  be  sworn 
I  nifvcr  had  an  offer  since  my  late  husband's. —  If 
I  had  an  offer,  Mrs.  Joyner ! — there's  the  thing, 
Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Then  your  frequent  and  public  detestation 
of  marriage  is  thought  real ;  and  if  you  have  had 
no  offer,  there's  the  thing,  madam. 

Flip.  I  cannot  deny  but  I  always  rail  against 
marriage; — which  is  the  widow's  way  to  it  cer- 
tainly. 

Joyn,  'Tis  the  desperate  way  of  the  desperate 
widows,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Would  you  have  us  as  tractable  as  the 
wenches  that  eat  oatmeal,  and  fouled  like  them 
too } 

Joyn.  If  nobody  were  wiser  than  I,  I  should 
think,  since  the  widow  wants  the  natural  allure- 
ment which  the  virgin  has,  you  ought  to  give  men 
all  other  encouragements,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Thfrefore,  on  the  contrary,  because  the 
widow's  fortune  (whether  supposed  or  real)  is  her 
chiefest  bait,  the  more  chary  she  seems  of  it,  and 
the  more  she  withdraws  it,  the  more  eagerly  the 
busy  g  iping  fry  will  bite.  With  us  widows,  hus- 
bands are  got  like  bishopricks,  by  saying  No :  and 
I  tell  you,  a  young  heir  is  as  shy  of  a  widow  as  of 
a  rock,  to  my  knowledge. 

J  »yn,  I  can  allege  nothing  against  your  practice 
— but  your  ill  success ;  and  indeed  you  must  use 
another  method  with  sir  Simon  Addleplot. 

Flip.  Will  he  be  at  your  house  at  the  hour  ? 

Joyn.  He'll  be  there  by  ten : — 'tis  oow  nine.  I'll 
warrant  you  he  will  not  faiL 

Flip.  I'll  warrant  you  then  I  will  not  fail : — for 
'tis  more  than  time  I  were  sped. 

Joyn.  Mr.  Dapperwit  has  not  been  too  busy 
with  you,  I  hope? — Your  experience  has  taught 
you  to  prevent  a  mischance. 

Flip,  No,  no,  my  mischance  (as  yon  call  it)  in 
greater  than  that.  1  have  but  three  months  to 
reckon,  ere  i  lie  down  with  my  port  and  equipage 
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and  must  be  delivered  of  a  woman,  a  footman,  and 
a  coachmao  : — for  my  coach  must  down,  unless  I 
can  get  sir  Simon  to  draw  with  me. 

Joyn,  He  will  pair  with  you  exactly  if  I  know 
all.  {Atide, 

Flip.  Ah,  Mrs.  Joyner,  nothing  grieves  me  like 
the  putting  down  my  coach  !  For  the  fine  clothes, 
the  tine  lodgings, — let  'em  go ;  for  a  lodging  is  as 
unnecessary  a  thing  to  a  widow  that  has  a  coach, 
as  a  hat  to  a  man  that  has  a  good  peruke.  For, 
as  you  see  about  town,  she  is  most  properly  at 
home  in  her  coach  : — she  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
sleeps  in  her  coach  ;  and  for  her  visits,  she  receives 
them  in  the  playhouse. 

Joyn,  Ay,  ay,  let  the  men  keep  lodgings,  as  you 
say,  madam,  if  they  will. 

Entrr  bthind,  at  one  door^  Grtpk  and  Sir  Simon  Adplk- 
purr,  the  latUr  in  the  dress  <{/*  a  Clerk  ;  at  Ike  other ^  Mra. 

JiAETBA. 

Flip.  Do  you  think  if  things  had  been  with  me 
as  they  have  been,  I  would  ever  have  housed  with 
this  counter-fashion  brother  of  mine,  (who  hates  a 
▼est  as  much  as  a  surplice.)  to  have  my  patches 
assaulted  every  day  at  dinner,  my  freedom  cen- 
sured, and  my  visitants  shut  out  of  doors  ? — Poor 
Mr.  Dapperwit  cannot  be  admitted. 

Joyn.  He  knows  him  too  well  to  keep  his 
acquaint  mce. 

*     Flip.  He  is  a  censorious  rigid  fop,  and  knows 
no'hin<. 

Gripe.   So,  so  !  itifhind. 

Jcyn.  \ Aside :\  Is  he  here  ? — [  To  my  Lady 
Flippant.]  Nay,  with  your  pardon,  madam,  I 
must  contradict  you  there.  He  is  a  prying  com- 
monwea]th*8-man,  an  implacable  magistrate,  a 
■tardy  pillar  of  his  cause,  and — [  To  Gripr.J  But, 
oh  me,  is  your  worship  so  near  then .'  if  I  had 
thought  you  heard  me — 

Gripe.  Why,  why,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  nave  said  as 
mueh  of  myself  ere  now ;  and  without  vanity,  I 
^rofcKS. 

Joyn.  I  know  your  virtue  is  proof  asrainst  vain- 
glory ;  but  the  truth  to  your  face  looks  like  flattery 
in  Tonr  worship's  servant. 

Gripe.  No,  no ;  say  what  you  will  of  me  in  that 
kind,  far  be  it  from  me  to  bu«|>fci  you  of  flattery. 

Joyn.  In  truly,  your  worship  knows  yourself, 
and  knows  me,  for  I  am  none  of  those  — 

Flip.  [Aside.]  Now  they  are  in — Mis.  Joyner, 
I'll  go  before  to  your  house,  you'll  be  Kure  to  come 
after  me. 

Joyn.  Immediately.—  [-Fxi/  FLfpPANX.]  But  as 
I  WHS  saying,  I  am  none  of  those — 

Gripe.  No,  Mrs.  Joyner,  you  cannot  sew  pillows 
qoder  folks'  elbows  ;  you  cannot  hold  a  candle  to 
the  devil ;  you  cannot  tickle  a  trout  to  take  him  ; 
you  — 

Joyn.  I^rd,  how  well  you  do  know  me  indeed! 
— and  you  shall  see  I  know  your  worship  as  well. 
Yon  cannot  backslide  from  your  principles ;  you 
ranoot  be  terrified  by  the  laws ;  nor  bribed  to  alle- 
giance by  office  or  preferment ;  you — 

Gripe.  Hold,  hold,  my  praise  must  not  interrupt 
yo<irs. 

Jtnm.  With  your  worship's  pardon,  in  truly,  I 
mu.'«r  own. 

Grtpe.  1  am  full  of  your  praise,  and  it  will  run 
over. 

JnyH.  Nay,  sweet  sir.  vou  are — 


Gripe.  Nay,  sweet  Mrs.  Joyner,  you  are — 

Joyn.   Nay,  good  your  worship,  you  are — 

IStopt  her  mouth  with  his  handkerchief. 

Gripe.  I  say  you  are — 

Joyn.  1  must  not  be  rude  with  your  worship. 

Gripe.  You  are  a  nursing  mother  to  the  saints  ; 
through  you  they  gather  together ;  through  you 
they  fructify  and  increase ;  and  through  you  the 
child  cries  out  of  the  hand-basket 

Joyn.  Through  you  virgins  are  married,  or  pro- 
vided for  as  well ;  through  you  the  reprobate's  wife 
is  made  a  saint ;  and  through  you  the  widow  is  not 
disconsolate,  nor  misses  her  husband. 

Gripe.  Through  you — 

Joyn.  Indeed  you  will  put  me  to  the  blush. 

Gripe,  Blushes  are  badges  of  imperfection  :— 
saints  have  no  shame.  You  are — are  the  flower  of 
matrons,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  pink  of  courteous  aldermen. 

Gripe.  You  are  the  muffler  of  secrecy. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  head-band  of  justice. 

Gripe.  Thank  you,  sweet  Mrs.  Joyner  :  do  you 
think  so  indeed  ?  You  are — you  aro  the  bonfire  of 
devotion. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  bellows  of  zeal. 

Gripe.  You  are  the  cup-board  of  charity. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  fob  of  liberality. 

Gripe.  You  are  the  rivet  of  sanctified  love  or 
wedlock. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  picklock  and  dark-lantern  of 
policy  ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  conventicle  of  virtues. 

Gripe.  Your  servant,  your  servant,  sweet  Mrs. 
Joyner !   you  have  stopped  my  mouth. 

Joyn.  Your  servant,  your  servant,  sweet  alder- 
man  !  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Sir  Sim.  The  half-pullet  will  be  cold,  sir. 

Gripe.  Mrs.  Joyner,  you  shall  sup  with  me. 

Joyn.  Indeed  I  nm  engaged  to  supper  with  some 
of  your  man's  friends ;  and  1  came  on  purpose  to 
get  leave  for  him  too. 

Gripe.  I  cannot  deny  you  anything.  But  I  havo 
forgot  to  tell  you  what  a  kind  of  fellow  my  sister's 
Dapperwit  is  :  before  a  full  table  of  the  coffee- 
house sages,  he  had  the  impudence  to  hold  an  argu- 
ment against  me  in  the  defence  of  vests  and  pro- 
tections ;  and  therefore  I  forbid  him  my  house ; 
besides,  when  he  came  I  was  forced  to  lock  up  my 
daughter  for  fear  of  him.  nay,  I  think  the  poor 
child  herself  was  afraid  of  him. — Come  hither  child, 
were  you  not  afraid  of  Dapperwit  ? 

Mar.  Yes  indeed,  sir,  he  is  a  terrible  man. — 
Yet  I  durst  meet  with  him  in  a  piazza  at  midnight. 

lAside. 

Gripe.  He  shal]  never  come  into  my  doors  again. 

Mar.  Shill  Mr.  Dap}>erwit  never  come  hither 
a^ain  then  } 

Gripe.  No,  child. 

Mar.   I  am  afiaid  he  will. 

Gripe.  1  warrant  thee. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  1  warnint  you  then  I'll  go  to 
him. — I  am  glad  of  that,  lor  1  hate  him  as  much 
as  a  bishop. 

Gripe.  Thou  art  no  child  of  mine,  if  thou  dost 
not  hate  bishops  and  wits. — Well,  Mrs.  Joyner,  1*11 
keep  you  no  lon;;er.  [To  Audi.kplot.]  Jonas, 
wait  on  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Good  night  to  your  worship. 

Gripe.  But  stay,  stay,  Mrs.  Joyner:  have  yoi* 
spoken  with  the  widow  Crossbite  aijout  her  little 
^  daui'hter,  as  I  desired  } 
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ACT  1. 


Joyn,  I  will  to  morrow  early ;  it  shall  be  the 
first  thing  I'll  do  after  my  prayers. 

Gripe,  If  Dapperwit  should  contaminate  her — 
I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  redeemed  her  from  the 
jaws  of  that  lion. — Good  night. 

Joyn.  Good  gentleman. 

{^Exeunt  Oripjc  and  Martha. 

Sir  Sim.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Mrs.  Jovner. 

Joyu.  What's  the  matter,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — let  us  make  haste  to 
your  house,  or  I  shall  burst,  faith  and  trothi  to  see 
wiiat  fools  you  and  I  make  of  these  people. 

Joyn.  I  will  not  rob  you  of  any  of  the  credit : — 
I  am  but  a  feeble  instrument,  you  are  an  engineer. 

Sir  Sim.  Remember  what  you  say  now  when 
tilings  succeed;  and  do  not  tell  me  then, — I  must 
thank  your  wit  for  all. 

Joyn.  No,  in  truly,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  I  am  sure  Dapperwit  and  I  have 
been  partners  in  many  an  intrigue,  and  he  uses  to 
serve  me  so. 

Joyn.  He  is  an  ill  man  to  intrigue  with,  as  you 
call  it. 

Sir  Sim.  Ay,  so  are  all  your  wits  ;  a  pox  I  if  a 
man's  understanding  be  not  so  public  as  theirs,  he 
cannot  do  a  wise  action  but  they  go  away  with  the 
honour  of  it,  if  he  be  of  their  acquaintance. 

Joyn.  Why  do  you  keep  such  acquaintance  then  ? 

Sir  Sim.  There  is  a  proverb,  Mrs.  Joyner,  You 
may  know  him  by  his  company. 

Joyn.  No,  no,  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts, 
you  must  always  keep  (X)mpany  with  a  man  of  less 
w't  than  yourself. 

Sir  Sim,  That's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
for  me  to  do,  faith  and  troth. 

Joyn.  What,  to  find  a  man  of  less  wit  than  your^ 
self  ?     Pardon  my  raillery,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  No,  no,  I  cannot  keep  company  with  a 
fool : — 1  wonder  how  men  of  parts  can  do't,  there's 
something  in't. 

Joyn.  If  you  could,  all  your  wise  actions  would 
be  your  own,  and  your  money  would  be  your  own 
too. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  faith  and  troth,  that's  true ;  for 
your  wits  are  plaguily  given  to  borrow.  They'll 
borrow  of  their  wench,  coachman,  or  linkboy,  their 
hire,  Mrs.  Joyner ;  Dapperwit  has  that  trick  with 
a  vengeance. 

Joyn.  Why  will  you  keep  company  with  him 
then,  I  say  ?  for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  you  have 
followed  him  so  long,  that  you  are  thought  but  his 
cully  ;  for  every  wit  has  his  cully,  as  every  squire 
his  led  captain. 

Sir  Sim.  I  his  cully,  I  his  cully,  Mrs.  Joyner ! 
Tjord,  that  I  should  be  though t*a  cully  to  any  wit 
breathing! 

Joyn.  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart,  for 
the  best  wits  of  the  town  are  but  cullies  theui- 
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Sir  Sim.  To  whom,  to  whom,  to  whom,  Mrs. 
Jovner  ? 

Joyn.  To  sempstresses  and  bawds. 

Sir  Sim.  To  your  knowledge  Mrs.  Joyner. — 
[Aside.}  There  1  was  with  her. 

Joyn.  To  tailors  and  vintners,  but  especially  to 
the  French  houses. 

Sir  Sim.  But  Dapperwit  is  a  cully  to  none  of 
theni  ;  for  he  ticks. 

Joyn.  I  care  not,  but  I  wish  you  were  a  cully  to 
Qone  but  me ;  that's  all  the  hurt  I  wish  you. 


Sir  Sim,  Tnank  yon,  Mrs.  Joyner.  Well,  I  will 
throw  off  Dappcrwit's  acquaintance  when  I  am 
married,  and  will  only  be  a  cully  to  my  wife ;  and 
tliat's  no  more  than  the  wisest  husband  of  'em 
all  is. 

Joyn.  I'ben  you  think  you  shall  carry  Mrs. 
Martha  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Your  hundred  guineas  are  as  good  as 
in  your  lap. 

Joyn.  But  I  am  afraid  this  double  plot  of  yours 
should  fail :  yon  would  sooner  succeed  if  you  only 
designed  upon  Mrs.  Martha,  or  only  upon  my  lady 
Flippant. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  then,  you  are  no  woman  of 
intrigue,  faith  and  troth:  'tis  good  to  have  two 
strings  to  one's  bow.  If  Mrs.  Martha  be  coy,  I  tell 
the  widow  I  put  on  my  disguise  for  her ;  but  if 
Mrs.  Martha  be  kind  to  Jonas,  sir  Simon  Addleplot 
will  be  false  to  the  widow :  which  is  no  more  than 
widows  are  used  to  ;  for  a  promise  to  a  widow  is  as 
seldom  kept  as  a  vow  made  at  sea,  as  Dapperwit 
says. 

Joyn.  I  am  afraid  they  should  discover  you. 

Sir  Sim»  You  have  nothing  to  fear ;  you  have 
your  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket  for  helping  me 
into  my  service,  and  if  I  get  into  Mrs.  Martha's 
quarters,  you  have  a  hundred  more  ;  if  into  the 
widow's,  fifty : — happy  go  lucky  I  Will  her  ladyship 
be  at  your  house  at  the  hour  ? 

Joyn.  Yes. 

Sir  Sim.  Then  you  shall  see  when  I  am  sir  Simon 
Addleplot  and  myself  I'll  look  like  myself ;  now  I 
am  Jonas,  I  look  like  an  ass.  You  never  thoui^ht 
sir  Simon  Addleplot  could  have  looked  so  like 
an  ass  by  his  ingenuity. 

Joyn.  Pardon  me,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  do  not  flatter,  faith  and  troth. 

Joyn.  Come  let  us  go,  'tis  time. 

Sir  Sim.  I  will  carry  the  widow  to  the  French- 
house. 

Joyn.  If  she  will  go. 

Sir  Sim.  If  she  will  go!  why,  did  you  ever 
know  a  widow  refuse  a  treat?  no  more  than  a 
lawyer  a  fee,  faith  and  troth  :   yet  1  know  too — 

No  treat,  sweet  words,  good  mien,  but  sly  intrigue. 
That  must  at  length  the  jilting  widow  fegue. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  U.—  The  French-IIotue.  A  Table,  Wine, 

and  Candles. 

Enter  Vincent,  Ranokk,  and  DArPBRwrr. 

Dap.  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let's  have  no  drinking 
to-night. 

Vin.  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let's  have  no  Dapper 
wit  to-night. 

Ran.  Nay,  nay,  Vincent. 

Vin.  A  pox  !  I  hate  his  impertinent  chat  more 
than  he  does  the  honest  Burgundy. 

Dap.  But  why  should  you  force  wine  upon  us  ? 
ue  are  not  all  of  your  gusto. 

Vin,  But  why  should  you  force  your  chawed 
jests,  your  damned  ends  of  your  mouldy  lampoons, 
and  last  year's  sonnets,  u{>on  us  ?  we  are  not  all  of 
your  gusto. 

Dap.  The  wine  makes  me  sick,  let  me  perish! 

Vin.  Thy  rhymes  make  me  si>ew. 

Han.  At  repartee  already  1     Come.  Vincent.  Z 
i  know  you  would  rather  have  him  pledge  you:  here, 
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Dapperwit — [GiveM  him  the  glas8.'\ — But  why  are 
you  so  eager  to  have  him  drink  always  ? 

Vin.  Because  he  is  so  eager  to  talk  always,  and 
tiiere  is  no  other  way  to  silence  him. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wisit.  Here  is  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Vincent. 

Vin,  I  come.  \,Exit  Ymcmtn  with  Waiter. 

Dap.  He  may  drink,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
the  bottle  for  all  the  wit  and  courage  he  has ;  *tis 
not  free  and  natural  like  yours. 

Ran,  He  has  more  courage  than  wit,  but  wants 
neither. 

Dap,  As  a  pump  gone  dry,  if  you  pour  no  water 
down  you  will  get  none  out,  so — 

Ran.  Nay,  I  bar  similes  too,  to-night. 

Dap,  Why,  is  not  the  thought  new  ?  don't  you 
apprehend  it  ? 

Ran,  Yes,  yes,  but — 

Dap.  Well,  well,  will  you  comply  with  his  sot- 
tishneas  too,  and  hate  brisk  things  in  complaisance 
to  the  ignorant  dull  age  ?  I  believe  shortly  'twill 
be  as  hard  to  find  a  patient  friend  to  communicate 
one's  wit  to,  as  a  faithful  friend  to  communicate 
one's  secret  to.  Wit  has  as  few  true  judges  as 
painting,  I  see. 

Ran.  All  people  pretend  to  be  judges  of  both. 

Dap.  Kj^  they  pretend ;  bat  set  you  aside,  and 
one  or  two  more  - 

Ran,  But  why,  has  Vincent  neither  courage  nor 
wit? 

Dap.  He  has  no  courage,  because  he  beat  his 
wench  for  giving  me  let  doucet  yeux  once ;  and  no 
wit,  because  he  does  not  comprehend  my  thoughts ; 
and  he  is  a  son  of  a  whore  for  his  ignorance.  I 
take  ignorance  worse  ^m  any  man  than  the  lie, 
because  'tis  as  much  as  to  say  I  am  no  wit. 

Re-tnter  Viwcbnt. 

Yon  need  not  take  any  notice,  though,  to  Lim  what 
I  §av. 

Vin.  Ranger,  there  is  a  woman  below  in  a  coach 
would  speak  with  you. 

Ran.  With  me  I  {Exit  Ranger. 

Dap.  This  Ranger,  Mr.  Vincent,  is  as  false  to 
his  friend  as  his  wench. 

Vin.  You  have  no  reason  to  say  so,  but  because 
be  is  absent. 

Dap,  "Us  disobliging  to  tell  a  man  of  his 
faults  to  his  face.  If  he  had  but  your  grave  parts 
and  manly  wit,  I  should  adore  him ;  but,  a 
pox  !  he  is  a  mere  buffoon,  a  jack-pudding,  let  me 
perish ! 

Vin.  You  are  an  ungrateful  fellow.  I  have  heard 
him  maintain  you  had  wit,  which  was  more  than 
e'er  you  could  do  for  yourself. — I  thought  you  had 
owned  him  your  Msecenas. 

Dap.  A  pox  !  he  cannot  but  esteem  me,  'tis  for 
his  honour;  but  I  cannot  but  be  just  for  ay  that — 
wiUiout  favour  or  affection.  Yet  I  confess  I  love 
him  so  well,  that  1  wish  he  had  but  the  hundredth 
part  of  your  courage. 

Vin.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  save  you  from 
many  a  beating,  to  my  knowledge. 

Dap,  Come,  come,  I  wish  the  roan  well,  and, 
next  to  you,  better  than  any  man ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  he  has  not  courage  to  snuff  a  candle  with 
his  fingers.  When  he  is  drunk,  indeed,  he  dares 
get  a  dap,  or  so — and  swear  at  a  constable. 


Vin.  Detracting  fop !  when  did  you  see  him  de- 
sert his  friend  ? 

Dap.  You  have  a  rough  kind  of  a  raillery, 
Mr.  Vincent ;  but  since  you  will  have  it,  (though 
I  love  the  man  heartily,  I  say,)  he  deserted  me 
once  in  breaking  of  windows,  for  fear  of  the 
constables — 

Re-tnter  Ranobr. 

But  you  need  not  take  notice  to  him  of  what  I  tell 
you ;  I  hate  to  put  a  man  to  the  blush. 

Ran.  I  have  had  just  now  a  visit  from  my  mis- 
tress, who  is  as  jealous  of  me  as  a  wife  of  her  hus- 
band when  she  lies  in  : — my  cousin  Lydia, — you 
have  heard  me  speak  of  her. 

Vin.  But  she  is  more  troublesome  than  a  wife 
that  lies  in,  because  she  follows  you  to  your  haunts. 
Why  do  you  allow  her  that  privilege  before  her  time  ? 

Ran.  Faith,  I  may  aUow  her  any  privilege,  and 
be  too  hard  for  her  yet.  How  do  you  think  I  have 
cheated  her  to-night  "i — Women  are  poor  credulous 
creatures,  easily  deceived. 

Vin.  We  are  poor  credulous  creatures,  when  we 
think  'em  so. 

Ran,  Intending  a  ramble  to  St.  James's  Park 
to-night,  upon  some  probable  hopes  of  some  fresh 
game  I  have  in  chase,  I  appointed  her  to  stay  at 
home ;  with  a  promise  to  come  to  her  within  this 
hour,  that  she  might  not  spoil  the  scent  and  prevent 
my  sport. 

Vin.  She'll  be  even  with  you  when  you  are  mar- 
ried, I  warrant  you.  In  the  mean  time  here's  her 
health,  Dapperwit. 

Ran.  Now  had  he  rather  be  at  the  window, 
writing  her  anagram  in  the  glass  with  his  diamond, 
or  biting  his  nails  in  the  comer  for  a  fine  thought 
to  come  and  divert  us  with  at  the  table. 

Dap.  No,  a  pox  !  I  have  no  wit  to-night.  I  am 
as  barren  and  hide-bound  as  one  of  your  damned 
scribbling  poets,  who  are  sots  in  company  for  all 
their  wit ;  as  a  miser  is  poor  for  all  his  money. 
How  do  you  like  the  thought  ? 

Vin.  Drink,  drink  ! 

Dap.  Well,  I  can  drink  this,  because  1  shall  be 
reprieved  presently. 

Vin:  Who  will  be  so  civil  to  us  } 

Dap.  Sir  Simon  Addleplot : — I  have  bespoke 
him  a  supper  here,  for  he  treats  to-night  a  new  rich 
mistress. 

Ran.  That  spark,  who  has  his  fruitless  designs 
upon  the  bed-ridden  rich  widow,  down  to  the  suck- 
ing heiress  in  her  pissing- clout.  He  was  once  the 
sport,  but  now  the  public  grievance,  of  all  the  for- 
tunes in  town ;  for  he  watches  them  like  a  younger 
brother  that  is  afraid  to  be  mumped  of  his  snip, 
and  they  cannot  steal  a  marriage,  nor  stay  their 
stomachs,  but  he  must  know  it. 

Dap.  He  has  now  pitched  his  nets  for  Gripe's 
daughter,  the  rich  scrivener,  and  serves  him  as  a 
clerk  to  get  admission  to  her ;  which  the  watchful 
fop  her  fatlier  denies  to  all  others. 

Ran.  I  thought  you  had  been  nibbling  at  her 
once,  under  pretence  of  love  to  her  aunt 

Dap.  I  confess  I  have  the  same  design  yet,  and 
Addleplot  is  but  my  a^ent  whilst  he  thinks  me  his. 
He  brings  me  letters  constantly  from  her,  and  car- 
ries mine  back. 

Vin.  Still  betraying  your  best  friends  ! 

Dap.  I  cannot  in  honour  but  betray  him.  Let 
me  perish !  the  poor  young  wench  is  taken  with 
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my  person,  and  would  scratch  through  four  walls 
to  come  to  me. 

Vin.  'Tis  a  sign  she  is  kept  up  close  indeed. 

Dap.  Betray  him !  I'll  not  he  traitor  to  love  for 
any  man. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Addlbplot  with  the  Waiter. 

Sir  Sim,  Know  'em !  you  are  a  saucy  Jack-straw 
to  question  me,  faith  and  troth  ;  I  know  everybody, 
and  everybody  knows  me. 

Ail.  ^  Simon  !  Sir  Simon  !  Sir  Simon  ! 

Ban,  And  you  are  a  welcome  man  to  every- 
body. 

Sir  Sim,  Now,  son  of  a  whore,  do  I  know  the 
gentlemen  ? — A  dog !  would  have  had  a  shilling  of 
me  before  he  would  let  me  come  to  you  ! 

Ran.  The  rogue  has  been  bred  at  court,  sure. — 
Get  you  out,  sirrah.  lExit  Waiter. 

Sir  Sim.  He  has  been  bred  at  a  French-house, 
where  they  ere  more  unreasonable. 

Vin.  Here's  to  you,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  I  cannot  drink,  for  I  have  a  mistress 
within  ;  though  I  would  not  have  the  people  of  tlie 
house  to  know  it 

Ban.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  mis- 
tresses,  for  they  are  commonly  rich. 

Sir  Sim.  And  because  she  is  rich,  I  would  con- 
ceal her ;  for  I  never  had  a  rich  mistress  yet,  but 
one  or  other  got  her  from  me  presently,  faith  and 
troth. 

lian.  But  this  is  ap  ill  place  to  conceal  a  mis- 
tress in ;  every  waiter  is  an  intelligencer  to  your 
rivals. 

Sir  Sim.  1  have  a  trick  for  that : — I'll  let  no 
waiters  come  into  the  room ;  I'll  lay  the  cloth 
myself  rather. 

Ban.  But  who  is  your  mistress  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Your  servant, — your  servant,  Mr. 
Ranger. 

Vin.  Come,  will  you  pledge  me  ? 

Sir  Sim.  No,  I'll  spare  your  wine,  if  you 
will  spare  me  Dapperwit's  company ;  I  came  for 
that. 

Vin.  You  do  as  a  double  favour,  to  take  him  and 
leave  the  wine. 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come,  Dapperwit. 

Ban.  Do  not  go,  unless  he  will  suffer  us  to  see 
his  mistress  too.  lAtide  to  Dappkrwit. 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  eorae,  man. 

Dap.  Would  you  have  me  so  uncivil  as  to  leave 
my  company? — they'll  take  it  ill. 

Sir  Sim  I  cannot  find  her  talk  without  thee. — 
Pray,  gentlemen,  persuade  Mr.  Dapperwit  to  go 
with  me. 

Ban.  We  will  not  hinder  him  of  better  company. 

Dap.  Yours  is  too  good  to  be  left  rudely. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  would  desire  your 
company  too,  if  you  knew  the  lady. 

Dap.  They  know  her  as  well  as  I  j  you  say  I 
know  her  not. 

Sir  Sim.  You  are  not  everybody. 

Ban.  Perhaps  we  do  know  the  lady,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  You  do  not,  you  do  not :  none  of  you 
ever  saw  her  in  your  lives  ; — but  if  you  could  be 
i     secret,  and  civil — 

Ban.    We  have  drunk  yet  but  our  bottle  a-piece. 

Sir  Sim.  But  will  you  be  civil,  Mr.  Vincent  ? 

Ban.  He  dares  not  look  a  woman  in  the  face 
under  three  bottles. 

Sir  Sim.  Come  along  then.     But  can  you  be 


civil,  gentlemen  ?  will  you  be  civil,  gentlemen  ? 
pray  be  civil  if  you  can,  and  you  shall  see  her. 
lExitf  and  returns  with  my  Lady  Fuppant  and 

Mrs.  JOVNBR. 

Dap.  How,  has  he  got  his  jilt  here !         iAiiiie. 

Ban.  The  widow  Flippant !  [Aside. 

Viti.  Is  this  the  woman  that  we  never  saw  I  lAside. 

Flip.  Does  he  bring  us  into  company ! — and 
Dapperwit  one  !  Though  I  had  married  the  fool, 
I  thought  to  have  reserved  the  wit  as  well  as  other 
ladies.  CAside. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  look  as  long  as  you  will,  madam, 
you  will  find  them  civil  gentlemen,  and  good  com- 
pany. 

Flip.  I  am  not  in  doubt  of  their  civility,  bat 
yours. 

Joyn.  You'll  never  leave  snubbing  your  servants ! 
Did  you  not  promise  to  use  him  kindly  ? 

[Aside  to  Flippawt. 

Flip.  [Aside  to  Joyner.]  *Tis  true. — [Aloufl.'] 
We  wanted  no  good  company,  sir  Simon,  as  long 
as  we  had  yours. 

Sir  Sim.  But  they  wanted  good  company,  there- 
fore 1  forced  'em  to  accept  of  yours. 

Flip.  They  will  not  think  the  company  good 
they  were  forced  into,  certainly. 

Sir  Sim.  A  pox  I  1  must  be  using  the  words  in 
fashion,  though  I  never  have  any  luck  with  'em. 
Mrs.  Joyner,  help  me  off. 

Joyn.  I  suppose,  madam,  he  means  the  gentle- 
men wanted  not  inclination  to  your  company,  hut 
confidence  to  desire  so  great  an  honour ;'  therefore 
he  f<»rced  'em. 

Dap.  What  makes  this  bawd  here  ?  Sure,  mis- 
tress, you  bawds  should  be  like  the  small  cards, 
though  at  first  you  make  up  a  pack,  yet,  when  the 
plav  begins,  you  should  be  put  out  as  useless. 

Joyn.  Well,  well,  gibing  companion  :  you  would 
have  the  pimps  kept  in  only  "i  you  would  so  } 

Vin.  What,  they  are  quarrelling  ! 

Bun,  Pimp  and  bawd  agree  now-a-days  like 
doctor  and  apothecary. 

Sir  Sim.  Try,  madam,  if  they  are  not  cinl  gen- 
tlemen :  talk  with  'em,  while  I  go  lay  the  cloth — 
no  waiter  comes  here. —  [Amide.^  My  mother  used 
to  tell  me,  I  should  avoid  all  occasions  of  talking 
before  my  mistress,  because  silence  is  a  sign  of 
love  as  well  as  prudence.  [Laps  the  cloth. 

Flip.  Methinks  you  look  a  little  yellow  on't, 
Mr.  Dapperwit.  I  hope  you  do  not  censure  me 
because  you  find  me  passing  away  a  night  with  this 
fool  : — he  is  not  a  man  to  be  jealous  of,  sure. 

Dap.  You  are  not  a  lady  to  be  jealous  of,  sure. 

Flip,  No,  certainly. — But  why  do  you  look  as  if 
you  were  jealous  then  ? 

Dnp.  If  I  had  met  you  in  Whetstone's-park, 
with  a  drunken  foot-soldier,  1  should  not  have  been 
jealous  of  you. 

Flip,  Fy,  fy !  now  you  are  jealous,  certainly ; 
for  people  always,  when  they  grow  jealous,  grow 
rude  : — but  I  can  pardon  it  since  it  proceeds  froca 
love  certainly. 

Dap.  I  am  out  of  all  hopes  to  be  rid  of  this 
eternal  old  acquaintance  :  when  I  jeer  her,  she 
thinks  herself  praised  ;  now  I  call  her  whore  in 
plain  English,  she  thinks  I  am  jealous.  [Aside. 

Flip.  Sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  be  not  so  censo 
rious,  (1  speak  for  your  sake,  not  my  own,)  for 
jealousy  is  a  torment,  but  my  honour  cannot  suf- 
fer certainly. 
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/>«;>.  No,  certainly  ;  but  the  greatest  torment  I 
have  is — jonr  love. 

Flip*  Alas !  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  indeed  love 
is  a  torment:  but  'tis  a  sweet  torment;  but  jealousy 
is  a  bitter  torment. — I  do  not  go  about  to  cure  you 
of  the  torment  of  my  love. 

Dap,  *Tis  a  sign  so. 

Flip.  Come,  come,  look  up,  man ;  is  that  a  rival 
to  contest  with  you  ? 

Dap.  I  will  contest  with  no  rival,  not  with  my 
old  rival  your  coachman  ;  but  they  have  heartily 
my  resignation ;  and,  to  do  you  a  favour,  but  myself 
a  greater,  I  will  help  tie  the  knot  you  are  fumbling 
for  now,  betwixt  your  cuUy  here  and  you. 

Flip.  Go,  go,  I  take  that  kind  of  jealousy  worst 
of  all.  to  suspect  I  would  be  debauched  to  beastlv 
matrimony. — But  who  are  those  pentleraen,  pray  ? 
are  they  men  of  fortunes,  Mrs.  Joyner  ! 

Joyn.  1  believe  so. 

Flip.  Do  you  believe  so,  indeed.' — Gentlemen — 
\Advanc%ug  towards  Ranokr  and  Vincknt. 

Rati.  If  the  civility  we  owe  to  ladies  had  not 
controlled  our  envy  to  Mr.  Dapperwit,  we  had 
interrupted  ere  this  your  j)rivate  conversation. 

Flip.  Your  interruption,  sir,  had  been  most  civil 
and  obliging ; — for  our  discourse  was  of  marriage. 

Han.  That  is  a  subject,  madam,  as  grateful  as 
common. 

FHp.  O  fy,  fy  I  are  you  of  that  opinion  too  ? 
1  cannot  suffer  any  to  talk  of  it  in  my  company. 
'Han.  Are  you  married  then,  madam.' 

Flip.  No,  certainly. 

Han.  I  am  sure  so  much  beauty  cannot  despair 
of  it. 

Flip.  Despair  of  it ! — 

Han.  Only  those  that  are  married,  or  cannot  be 
married,  hate  to  hear  of  marriage. 

Flip.  Yet  you  must  know,  sir,  my  aversion  to 
marriage  is  such,  that  you,  nor  no  man  breathing, 
shall  ever  persuade  me  to  it. 

Ran.  Cursed  be  the  man  should  do  so  rude  a 
thing  as  to  persuade  you  to  anything  against  your 
inclination  !  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  worhi , 
madam. 

Flip.  Come,  come,  though  you  seem  to  be  a 
civil  gentleman,  1  think  you  no  better  than  your 
neighbours.  I  do  not  know  a  man  of  you  all  that 
mill  not  thrust  a  woman  up  into  a  corner,  and  then 
talk  an  hour  to  her  impertinently  of  marriage. 

Ran.  Yon  would  find  me  another  man  in  a  cor- 
ner, I  assure  you,  madam  ;  for  you  should  not  have 
a  word  of  marriage  from  me,  whatsoever  you  might 
find  in  my  actions  of  it ;  I  hate  talking  as  much  as 
yon. 

Flip.  I  hate  it  extremely. 

Ran.  I  am  your  man  then,  madam ;  for  I  find 
j'lst  the  same  fault  with  your  sex  as  you  do  with 
oars : — I  ne'er  could  have  to  do  with  woman  in 
my  life,  but  still  she  would  be  impertinently  talking 
of  marriage  to  me. 

Flip.  Observe  that,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Dap.  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let's  go ;  I  had  rather 
drink  with  Mr.  Vincent,  than  stay  here  with  you ; 
besides  'tis  Park-time. 

Ran.  [To  Dapprrwit.]  I  come.  —  [To  Flip- 
PAXT.J  Since  you  are  a  lady  that  hate  marriage, 
ril  do  you  the  service  to  withdraw  the  company ; 
fur  those  that  hate  marriage  hate  loss  of  time. 

Flip.  Will  you  go  then,  sir  ?  but  before  you  go, 
air,  pray  teU  me  is  your  aversion  to  marriage  real } 


Ran.  As  real  as  yours. 

Flip.  If  it  were  no  more  leal  than  mine — 

lAtide. 

/?an.  Your  servant,  madam.  [Turns  to  go. 

Flip.  But  do  you  hate  marriage  certainly  ? 

iPlucks  him  back. 

Ran.  Certainly. 

Flip.  Come,  I  cannot  believe  it :  you  dissemble 
it  only  because  I  pretend  it. 

Ran.  Do  you  but  pretend  it  then,  madam  ? 

Flip.  [Aside]  I  shall  discover  myseif^yl/ouef] 
I  mean,  because  I  hold  against  it,  you  do  the  same 
in  complaisance  : — for  I  have  heard  say,  cunning 
men  think  to  bring  the  coy  and  untractable  women 
to  lameness  as  they  do  some  mad  people — by 
humouring  their  frenzies. 

Ran.  I  am  none  of  those  cunning  men,  yet 
have  too  much  wit  to  entertain  the  presumption 
of  designing  upon  you. 

Flip.  'Twere  no  such  presumption  neither. 

Dap.  Come  away  ;  'sdeath  !  don't  you  see  your 
danger  .•• 

Ran.  Those  aims  are  for  sir  Simon. — Good  night, 
madam. 

Flip.  Will  you  needs  go, then? — [To  Sir  Simon] 
The  gentlemen  are  a  going,  sir  Simon;  will  you 
let  'em  } 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  cannot  keep  'em, 
how  should  I  ? 

Flip.  Stay,  sir;  because  you  hate  marriage,  I'll 
sing  you  a  new  song  against  it.  ISings. 

A  Rpousc  I  do  hate. 
For  cither  bUc'h  false  or  she's  Jcalo>if«( 

But  give  UM  a  mate 
^Mio  nothing  will  ask  us  or  tell  us. 

She  stjinds  gn  no  terniR, 
Nor  chaffers,  by  way  of  indentuie. 

Her  love  for  your  farniH ; 
r>ut  takes  her  kind  man  at  a  venture. 

If  all  prove  not  right, 
>Vithoutan  act,  process  or  warning. 

From  wife  for  a  night 
You  may  be  divorce<l  in  the  morning. 

When  parcntM  are  ftlavcH, 
Their  brats  cnnni)t  be  any  other  ; 

Great  wits  and  greflt  braves 
Have  always  a  puuk  to  their  niotlier. 

Though  it  be  the  fashion  for  women  of  quality 
to  sing  any  song  whatever,  because  the  words 
are  not  distinguished,  yet  1  should  have  blushed 
to  have  done  it  now,  but  for  you,  sir. 

Ran.  The  song  is  edifying,  the  voice  admirable 
— and,  once  more,  I  am  your  servant,  madam. 

Flip.  What,  will  you  go  too,  Mr.  Dapperwit  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Pray,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  do  not  you  go 
too. 

Dap.  I  am  engaged. 

Sir  Sim.  Well,  if  we  cannot  have  their  company, 
we  will  not  have  tlu.ir  room  :  ours  is  a  private  back- 
room ;  they  have  paid  their  reckoning,  let's  go 
thither  again. 

Flip.  But  pray,  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  do  not 
go.     Keep  him,  Sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  I  cunnot  keep  him. 

[Exeunt  Vincent,  Ranger,  awtl  Dappbhwit. 

Tt  is  impossible ;  (the  world  rs  so  ;) 
One  cannot  keep  one*s  friend,  and  mistress  too. 

Ibxiunu 
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SCENE  1,—St.  James's  Park,  at  Night, 

Enter  Ranokr,  Yincbnt,  and  Dappbhwit. 

Ran.  Hang  me,  if  I  am  not  pleased  extremely 
with  this  new-fashioned  caterwauling,  this  mid- 
night coursing  in  the  Park. 

Vin.  A  man  may  come  after  supper  with  his 
three  bottles  in  his  head,  reel  himself  sober,  with- 
out reproof  from  his  mother,  aunt,  or  grave 
relation.  ^ 

Ran.  May  bring  his  bashful  wench,  and  not 
have  her  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  impudent 
honest  women  of  the  town. 

Dap,  And  a  man  of  wit  may  have  the  better 
of  the  dumb  show  of  well-trimmed  vest  or  fair 
peruke  : — no  man's  now  is  whitest. 

Ran,  And  now  no  woman's  modest  or  proud  ; 
for  her  blushes  are  hid,  and  the  rubies  on  her  lips 
are  died,  and  all  sleepy  and  glimmering  eyes  have 
lost  their  attraction. 

Vin.  And  now  a  man  may  carry  a  bottle  under 
his  arm  instead  of  his  hat ; — and  no  observinf^ 
spruce  fop  will  miss  the  cravat  that  lies  on  one's 
shoulder,  or  count  the  pimples  on  one's  face. 

Dap.  And  now  the  bri.sk  repartee  ruins  the 
complaisant  cringe,  or  wise  grimace. — Something 
'twas,  we  men  of  virtue  always  loved  the  night. 

Ran,  O  blessed  season  ! 

Vin.  For  good-fellows. 

Ran.  For  lovers. 

Dap,  And  for  the  Muses. 

Ran,  When  I  was  a  boy  I  loved  the  night  so 
well,  I  had  a  strong  T09ation  to  be  a  bellman's 
apprentice. 

Vin.  I,  a  drawer. 

Dap,  And  I,  to  attend  ti.e  waits  of  Westmin- 
ster, let  me  perish ! 

Ran.  But  why  do  we  not  do  the  duty  of  this 
and  such  other  places  ; — walk,  censure,  and  speak 
ill  of  all  we  meet } 

Dap.  'Tis  no  fault  of  mine,  let  me  perish  ! 

Vin,  Fy,  fy !  satirical  gentlemen,  this  is  not 
your  time ;  you  cannot  distinguish  a  friend  from  a 
fop. 

Dap.  No  matter,  no  matter ;  they  will  deserve 
amongst  'em  the  worst  we  can  say. 

Ran.  Who  comes  here,  Dapperwit .' 

[People  tralkinff  slowly  over  the  stape. 

Dap.  By  the  toss  of  his  head,  training  of  his 
feef,  and  his  elbows  playing  at  bo-peep  behind  his 
back,  it  should  he  my  lord  Easy. 

Ran,  And  who  the  woman  } 

Dap.  My  Lord  what-d'ye-call's  daughter,  that 
had  a  child  by — 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  hold  your  tongue. 

Ran.  How  !  are  you  concerned  .' 

Vin.  Her  brother's  an  honest  fellow,  and  will 
drink  his  ^rlass. 

Ran.  Prithee,  Vincent,  Dapperwit  did  not  hin- 
der drinking  to-night,  though  he  spake  against  it; 
why,  then,  should  you  interrupt  his  sport  ? — Now, 
let  him  talk  of  anybody. 

Vin.  So  he  will,— till  you  cut  his  throat. 

Ran,  Why  should  you  on  all  occasions  thwart 
him.  contemn  him,  and  maliciously  look  grave  at 
his  jests  only .' 


Vin,  Why  does  he  always  rail  against  ray 
friends,  then,  and  my  best  friend — a  beer-glass  ? 

Ran.  Dapperwit,  be  your  own  advocate :  my 
game,  I  think,  is  before  me  there.  lExit. 

Dap,  This  Ranger,  I  think,  has  all  the  ill  qua- 
lities of  all  your  town  fops  ; — leaving  his  company 
for  a  spruce  lord  or  a  wench. 

Vin,  Nay,  if  you  must  rail  at  your  own  best 
friends,  I  may  forgive  you  railing  at  mine. 

Enter  Ltoia  and  my  Lady  ¥vmAvr.— They  waXk  over 

the  stage. 

Lyd.  False  Ranger,  shall  I  find  thee  here  } 

lAside. 
Vin.  Those  are  women,  are  they  not  ? 

[To  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  The  least  seems  to  be  my  Lucy,  sure. 

[Aside. 
Vin.  Faith,  I  think  I  dare  speak  to  a  woman  in 
the  dark ! — let's  try. 

Dap,  They  are  persons  of  quab'ty  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ; — hold  ! 

Vin,  Nay,  if  they  are  persons  of  quality  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  may  be  the  bolder  with  'em. 

[TheUuiies  go  off,  they  follow  them. 

Re-enter  Ltota  and  my  Lady  Fltppa-vt. 

Lyd.  I  come  hither  to  make  a  discovery  to-night. 

Fiip.  Of  my  love  to  you,  certainly  ;  for  nobody 
but  you  could  have  debauched  me  to  the  Park, 
certainly.  I  would  not  return  another  night,  if  it 
were  to  redeem  my  dear  husband  from  his  grave. 

Lyd.  I  believe  you : — but  to  get  another,  widow. 

Flip,  Another  husband,  another  husband,  foh  ! 

Lyd.  There  does  not  pass  a  night  here  but 
many  a  match  is  made. 

Flip.  That  a*  woman  of  honour  should  have  the 
word  match  in  her  mouth! — but  I  hope,  madam, 
the  fellows  do  not  make  honourable  love  here,  do 
they?  I  abominate  honourable  love,  upon  my 
honour. 

Lyd,  If  they  should  make  honourable  love  here, 
I  know  you  would  prevent  'em. 

Re-enter  Vi.vckkt  and  Dappbrwit.— 7%<y  walk  slowly 
towards  the  ladies. 

But  here  come  two  men  will  inform  you  what  to  do. 

Flip.  Do  they  come .' — are  they  men  certainly  ? 

Lyd,  Prepare  for  an  assault,  they'll  put  you  to 't. 

Flip.  Will  they  put  us  to't  certainly  ?  1  was 
never  put  to't  yet.  If  they  should-put  us  to't,  I 
should  drop  down,  down,  certainly. 

Lyd.  1  believe,  truly,  you  would  not  have  power 
to  run  away. 

Flip,  Therefore  I  will  not  stay  the  push. — They 
come  !  they  come  !  oh,  the  fellows  come  ! 

[Flippant  ritiu  away.  hwDiA/ollowSt  and  Vixcbkt  and 
Dappkrwit  a/ler  them. 

Re-enter  Flippant  at  the  other  door,  alone. 

Flip.  So  I  I  am  got  off  clear !  I  did  not  run  from 
the  men,  but  my  companion.  For  all  their  brags, 
men  have  hardly  coinage  to  set  upon  us  when  our 
number  is  equal ;  now  they  shall  see  I  defy  'em  : — 
for  we  women  have  always  most  courage  when  we 
are  alone.     But,  a  pox  !  the  lazy  rogues  come  not : 


or  they  are  dnink  aad  coiinot 
■bomiiiable  drink !  iiitlcad  of 
qDenche*  it;  and  for  oiii.'  iover 
■nakcB  a  thouund  ini])oti>nt.  C 
,    even  Bbenuh  wine  ar.d  ^usat — 

Bmltr  ADDLiruir.  niijkd 
But  fartDiie  wiU  no 
aincl^  ball  J, — I  wisi 
Fomo- ..aighta 
Than  modarn  B«tjr  wim  iiia  fio" 
I    Veil  mtl,  Eir.  [Sir 

SirS-m.  Iloicahtll  Iknowlbat, 
arc  ;oa  ?  do  yon  know  me  ? 

riip.  \\  ho  jire  jau  Ju.i't  you  li 
£ir  s!m.  Noll,  (aith  and  iroth' 
riip.       .n.  slad  OD-[  ;  for  no  i 
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aod  cniinot  run.   Oh  drink ! 


;yel. 


[^jh 


':m.  Though  1  can  giie  a  great  gueu 
already ;  for  if  I  hare  any  intrigue  or  senae  in  me,  ' 
ahe  ii  us  arrant  a  jUt  na  ever  |iullecl  jiillao  fraoi 
nudiir  liui<band'a  head,  faith  and  troUi.  Moreover 
mKc  is  )iow-lr[;ged,  hopper-hippfd.  arid,  bttwiit  ] 
pomitnni  and  iSpanieh  red.  hus  a  uompleiiaD  tike 
a  HolUnd  chei'se,  and  no  more  Iretli  K-ft,  th:ia 
miuh  a4  give  n  /inrif  _fii.ii/  (o  her  breatli ;  bHt  abe  is 
rich,  fuitU  and  Crolli.' 

I''iip-   [Aaidf.l  Ohraacall  he  has  heard  some-    i 
body  else   say  all   tbie  of  lue.     But  1  muat   not 

'er  myself,  Itst  1  abould  he  diiappoioted  of 

venge;  for  1  will  marry  him. 


fir  Sim.  What,  gonel- 


e  then,  strike  api 


;  abe  may 
aoblige 


Flip.  I  inve,  of  my  life,  men  cbould  deal  freel; 
with  me  ;  there  ue  lo  few  men  will  deal  freely  will 


Flip.  Well,  rir,  I  1 
Sir  Sim.  Failb  ant 
I   freely. 

Flip.  Thisiitbetii 

Sir  Sim.  Are  you  hanasome  : 

fiip    Joap^B  ai  good  aa  mv  lady 

orijiiilt     liut  nit  11  that  deal  freely  n« 


ahip,  a  punk,  mad: 
I  do  not  rally,  I  deal 
place  for  freedom 


Sir  Sim.   How  then  I  I  thought  to  deal  freely. 

Flip.   But,  let  me  tell  you,  thoae  that  deal  freely 
'    iodred,  tike  a  «oman  by — 

Sir  Sim.  What,  what,  what,  what  ? 
Flip.   By  the  band— and  lead  her  aside. 


I  Flip.  What  ormannerly  rnscnls  are  thoae  that 
:  bring  light  into  the  Park  ?  'twill  not  be  taken  well 
I    from  ViD  by  Ibc  women,  certainly.— M^i^*]  Still 

difflppointed  ! 
I        S,rSim.  Oh,  (hf  fiddles,  the  flddlea  !  laentfor 

them  hither  :.  not  looEFeod 'em  ; 


Flip.   [To  Lvt 

■fin.  We  have  ov. 
These  xi-f  ihey     they 

Dap.  Let  me  perish 

Lyd.  Nay  g.-,iit  ma 


.]   Nay.if  you  ilay  any  longer, 

in.  ieurrAHT  going  lOr. 

taken  tbem  at   last  again. 


;,  now  here'a 


.  Hold.apoi!  you  ore  too  rough. — LetiM 

Not  for  want  of  breath,  gentlemen  ! — we'll 
Iber. 
.    For  want  of  your  favour  rather,  sweet 


FJip.   [Atide.]  That's 
Dut  he  must  not  kr        " 
lb  Quid  loae  bis  th 
FOuld  run  from  n 
*.l  Whf 


■rwit,  falte  vi 

t.     If  he  sbo 

abould  loae  bis  thrice  agreeable  mmpany,  a 

would  run  from  me   aa  fait  as  from  tlie  hi 

[Tn  Ltui 

Lyd.  Yes,  but  I  will. 
Flip.  Then   you  are  a  Park-woman,  cer 
and  you  nill  take  it  kinitly  if  1  le.xe  you. 
Lgd.  No,  you  must  not  leave  me. 
Flip.  Then  you  must  leave  ihem. 
Lyil.  I'll  see  if  they  are  worse  company  tbi 

F'ip.    Monstrous   impudence  1  — will   y< 

™me?  [P„,„ 

Vin.  Nay,  madam,  I  never  suffer  any  viol< 


Id.  I 


ongst   '. 


aved   II 


.0- night 


h-hon«e  ;  but  as  i 
mj  meat  and  dmnk  her  two  bottles,  abe  ran  awav 
from  me,  and  left  me  alone. 

Fiip.   How      is  it  be     Addlf  plot !— that  I  could 
not  know  him  by  his  faith  >iid  tr.ali  I 

Sir  Sim.    Now  I  would  onderstand  her  tricka  i 
'    because  I  intend  to  marry  her,  aad  should  he  glad 
to  know  what  1  must  trunt  to. 


I'l".  Nay.  now  I  am  eure  you  will  stay  and  be 
kind  lor  coyuu'ss  in  a  woman  is  as  little  sign  of 
true  modesty  flshuflingina  man  in  of  true  courage. 

Dap.  Use  her  gently,  and  apeak  soft  things  to 

Ld'1.  [Alide.l  Now  I  do  gaess  I  know  my  coL 
conib.-[  Te  Dappkhwit-I  bir,  I  am  otremely 
gind  I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ageiiiL'inan  that 
can  apeak  soft  things  ;  and  thii  is  so  Hue  a  night  tn 
hear  soft  things  in  ;— morning,  1  should  have  said. 

D'ip.   it  will  not  be  moining.  dear  madam,  till 
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you  pull  off  your  mask. — [Aside.]  That  I  think 
was  brisk. 

Lyd.  Indeed,  dear  sir,  my  face  would  frighten 
back  the  sun. 

Dap.  With  glories  more  radiant  than  his  own  : 
— [Aside.]  I  keep  up  with  her,  I  think. 

Lyd.  But  why  would  you  put  me  to  the  trouble 
of  lighting  the  world,  when  I  thought  to  have  gone 
to  sleep  P 

Dap.  You  only  can  do  it,  dear  madam,  let  me 
perish ! 

Lyd.  But  why  would  you  (of  all  men)  practise 
treason  against  your  friend  Phoebus,  and  depose 
him  for  a  mere  stranger  ? 

Dap.  I  think  she  knows  me.  [Agitte. 

Lyd.  But  he  does  not  do  you  justice,  I  believe  ; 
and  you  are  so  positively  cork-sure  of  your  wit, 
you  would  refer  to  a  mere  slrunger  your  plea  to  the 
bay-tree. 

Dap.  She  jeers  me,  let  me  perish  !  [A$idt. 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  a  little  of  your  aid ;  for  my 
lady's  invincibly  dumb. 

Dnp.  Would  mine  had  been  so  too  !  [Atidf. 

Vin,  I  have  used  as  many  arguments  to  make 
her  speak,  as  are  requisite  to  make  other  women 
hold  their  tongues. 

Dap.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  change  sides. — Yet 
before  I  go,  madam,  since  the  moon  consents  now 
1  should  see  your  face,  let  me  desire  yuu  to  pull  off 
your  mask  ;  which  to  a  handsome  lady  is  a  favour, 
Tm  sure. 

Lyd.  Truly,  sir,  I  must  not  be  long  in  debt  to 
you  for  the  obligation ;  pray  let  me  hear  you  recite 
some  Of  your  verses  ;  which  to  a  wit  is  a  favour, 
I'm  sure. 

Dap.  Madam,  it  belongs  to  your  sex  to  be 
obliged  first ;  pull  off  your  mask,  and  I'll  pull  out 
my  paper. — [Aside.]  Brisk  again,  of  my  side. 

Lyd.  'T would  be  in  vain,  for  you  would  want  a 
candle  now. 

Dap.  [Aside.]  I  dare  not  make  use  again  of  the 
lustre  of  her  face. — [To  Lydia.]  I'll  wait  upon 
you  home  then,  madam. 

Lyd.  Faith,  no  ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  much  to 
our  advantages  to  bring  my  face  or  your  poetry 
to  light :  for  I  hope  you  have  yet  a  pretty  good 
opinion  of  my  face,  and  so  have  I  of  your  wit. 
But  if  you  are  for  proving  your  wit,  why  do  not 
you  write  a  play  } 

Dap.  Because  'tis  now  no  more  reputation  to 
write  a  play,  than  it  is  honour  to  be  a  knight. 
Your  true  wit  despises  the  title  of  poet,  as  much  as 
your  true  gentleman  the  title  of  knight ;  for  as  a 
man  may  be  a  knight  and  no  gentleman,  so  a  man 
oiav  be  a  poet  and  no  wit,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lyd.  Pray,  sir,  how  are  you  dignified  or  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  rates  of  wits  ?  and  how 
many  rates  are  there  ? 

Dap.  There  are  as  many  degrees  of  wits  as  of 
lawyers :  as  there  is  firsi  your  solicitor,  then  your 
attorney,  then  your  pleadihg-counsel,  then  your 
chamber-counsel,  and  then  your  judge ;  so  there  is 
first  your  court-wit,  your  coffee- wit,  your  poll- wit, 
or  politic- wit^  ydur  chamber-wit,  or  scribble-wit, 
and  last  of  all,  your  judge-wit,  or  critic. 

Lyd.  But  are  there  as  fimny  wits  as  lawyers  ? 
Lord,  what  will  become  of  us  ! — What  employment 
can  they  have  }  how  are  they  known  ? 

Dap.  First,  your  court  wit  is  a  fashionable, 
insinuating,  flattering,  cringing,  grimacing  fellow 


— and  has  wit  enough  to  solicit  a  suit  of  love  ;  and 
if  he  fail,  he  has  malice  enough  to  ruin  the  woman 
with  a  dull  lampoon  : — but  he  rails  still  at  the  man 
that  is  absent,  for  you  must  know  all  wits  rail ;  and 
liis  wit  properly  lies  in  combing  perukes,  match- 
ing ribbons,  and  being  severe,  as  they  call  it,  upon 
other  people's  clothes. 

Lyd.  Now,  what  is  the  coffee-wit .' 

Dap.  He  is  a  lying,  censorious,  gossiping, 
quibbling  wretch,  and  sets  people  together  by  the 
ears  over  that  sober  drink,  coffee :  he  is  a  wit,  as 
he  is  a  commentator,  upon  the  Gazette ;  and  he 
rails  at  the  pirates  of  Algier,  the  Grand  Signior  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Christian  Grand  Signior. 

Lyd.  What  kind  of  wit  is  your  poll-wit  ? 

Dap.  He  is  a  fidi^etting,  busy,  dogmatical,  hot- 
headed fop,  that  speaks  always  in  sentences  and 
proverbs,  (as  other  in  similitudes^)  and  he  rails 
perpetually  against  the  present  government.  His 
wit  lies  in  projects  and  monopolies,  and  penning 
speeches  for  young  i)arliament  men. 

Lyd.  But  what  is  your  chamber- wit,  or  scribble 
wit? 

Dap.  He  is  a  poring,  melancholy,  modest  sot, 
ashamed  of  the  world :  he  searches  all  the  records 
of  wit,  to  compile  a  breviate  of  them  for  the  use  of 
players,  printers,  booksellers,  and  sometimes  cooks, 
tobacco-men;  he  employs  his  railing  against  the 
ignorance  of  the  age,  and  all  that  have  more  money 
than  he. 

Lyd.  Now  your  last. 

Dap.  Your  judge- wit,  or  critic,  is  all  these 
together,  and  yet  has  the  wit  to  be  none  of  them  : 
he  can  think,  speak,  write,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
but  scorns  (himself  a  judge)  to  be  >udged  by  pos- 
terity :  he  rails  at  all  the  other  classes  of  wits,  and 
his  wit  lies  in  damning  all  but  himself: — he  is  your 
true  wit. 

Lyd.  Then,  I  suspect  you  are  of  his  form. 

Dap.  I  cannot  deny  i^  madam. 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  you  have  been  all  this  time  on 
the  wrong  side  ;  for  you  love  to  talk  all,  and  here's 
a  lady  would  not  have  hindered  you. 

Dap.  A  pox !  I  have  been  talking  too  long 
itideed  here ;  for  wit  is  lost  upon  a  silly  weak 
woman,  as  well  as  courage.  C^"'*'^- 

Vin.  I  have  used  all  common  means  to  move  a 
woman's  tongue  and  mask  ;  I  called  her  ugly,  old, 
and  old  acquaintance,  and  yet  she  would  not  dis- 
prove me : — but  here  comes  Ranger,  let  him  try  what 
he  can  do  ;  for,  since  my  mistress  is  dogged,  I'U  go 
sleep  alone.  [Exit. 

Re-enUr  Ranorr. 

Lyd.  [Aside.]  Ranger!  'tis  he  indeed:  1  am 
sorry  he  is  here,  but  glad  I  discovered  him  before 
I  went.  Yet  he  must  not  discover  me,  lest  I 
should  be  prevented  hereafier  in  finding  him  out. 
False  Ranger!— [To  Flippant.]  Nay,  if  they 
bring  fresh  force  upon  us,  madam,  'tis  time  to 
quit  the  field.  [Exeunt  L vdi a anf/  Flippant. 

Han.  What,  play  with  your  quarry  till  it  fly 
from  you  I 

Dap.  You  frighten  it  away. 

Ran.  Ha  !  is  not  one  of  those  ladies  in  mourn 
ing  ? 

Dip.  All  women  are  so  by  this  light. 

R'ui.  But  you  might  easily  discern.  Don't  you 
know  her  "i 

J)ap.  No. 
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Ran,  Did  you  talk  with  her  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  she  is  one  of  your  brisk  silly  baggages. 

Ran.  'Tis  she,  'tis  she  I — I  was  afraid  I  saw  her 
before  ;  let  us  follow  'em  :  prithee  make  haste. — 
lAside.]  'TisLydia.  lExeunL 

Re-entrr,  at  the  other  door,  Lydla  and  my  Lady  FtrppANx 
— DArrBRwrr  and  Ramokr  /Mowing  them  at  a  distance. 

Lyd.  They  follow  us  yet,  1  fear. 

Flip,  You  do  not  fear  it,  certainly ;  otherwise 
you  would  not  have  encouraged  them. 

Lyd,  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  waive  your 
quarrel  a  little,  and  let  us  pass  by  your  coach,  and 
flo  on  foot  to  your  acquaintance  in  the  old  Pull-mall ; 
for  I  would  not  be  discovered  by  the  man  that  came 
np  last  to  us.  lExeunL 


SCENE  II. — Christina's  Lodging, 
Enter  Christina  and  Isabel. 

/«a.  ForHeaven's  sake,  undress  yourself,  madam  ! 
They'll  not  return  to-night :  all  people  have  left 
the  Park  an  hour  ago. 

ChH.  What  is*t  o'clock  ? 

Imo.  'Tifl  past  one. 

C/^ri,  It  cannot  be  \ 

Imo,  I  thought  that  time  had  only  stolen  from 
happy  lovers  : — the  disconsolate  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tell  the  clock. 

Chri.  I  can  only  keep  account  with  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

Imo,  I  am  glad  they  are  not  innumerable. 

Chri.  And,  truly,  my  undergoing  so  often  your 
impcrtinency  is  not  the  least  of  them. 

I  so.  I  am  then  more  glad,  madam,  for  then  they 
cannot  be  great ;  and  it  is  in  my  power,  it  seems, 
to  make  you  in  part  happy,  if  1  could  but  hold 
this  villanous  tongue  of  mine :  but  then  let  the 
people  of  the  town  hold  their  tongues  if  they  will, 
for  I  cannot  but  tell  you  what  they  say. 

Chfi.  What  do  they  say  ? 

Ita,  Faith,  madam,  1  am  afraid  to  tell  you,  now 
I  think  on't. 

Chri.   Is  it  so  ill? 

J$a.  O,  such  base,  unworthy  things  ! 

Chii.  Do  they  say  I  was  really  Clerimont's 
wench,  as  he  boasted  ;  and  that  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel  betwixt  Valentine  and  him  was  not  Valen- 
tine's vindication  of  my  honour,  but  Clerimont's 
jealousy  of  him  ? 

Imo,  Worse,  worse  a  thousand  times ! — such  vil- 
lanous things  to  the  utter  ruin  of  your  reputation  ! 

Chri.  W  hat  arc  they  ? 

I$a.  Faith,  madam,  you'll  be  angry :  'tis  the 
old  trick  of  lovers  to  hate  their  informers,  after 
they  have  made  'em  such. 

Chri.  I  will  not  be  angry. 

I$a.  They  say  then,  since  Mr.  Valentine's  flying 
into  France,  you  are  grown  mad,  have  put  yourself 
into  mourning,  live  in  a  dark  room,  where  you'll 
see  nobody,  nor  take  any  rest  day  or  night,  but 
rave  and  talk  to  yourself  perpetually. 

Chri.  Now,  what  else  ? 

J$a,  But  the  surest  sign  of  your  madness  is, 
tiliey  say,  because  you  are  desperately  resolved  (in 
case  my  lord  Clerimont  should  die  of  his  wounds) 
to  transport  yourself  and  fortune  into  France  to 
Mr.  Valentine :  a  man  that  has  not  a  groat  to 
return  you  in  exchange. 


Chri,  All  this,  hitherto,  is  true;  now  to  the 
rest. 

Isa.  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  no  more  to  tell 
you.  I  was  sorry,  I'm  sure,  to  hear  so  much  of 
any  lady  of  mine. 

Cliri.  Insupportable  insolence ! 

Isa.  \^Aside.\  This  is  some  revenge  for  my  want 
of  sleep  to-night. — \_Knocking  at  the  door.^  So,  I 
hope  my  old  second  is  come  ;  'tis  seasonable  relief. 

IBxit, 

Chri.  Unhappy  Valentine  !  couldst  thou  but 
see  how  soon  thy  absence  and  misfortunes  have 
disbanded  all  thy  friends,  and  turned  thy  slaves  all 
renegadoes,  thou  sure  wouldst  prize  my  only  faith- 
ful heart  1 

Enter  my  Lady  Flippant,  Lydia,  and  Isabbl. 

Flip.  Hail,  faithful  shepherdess !  but,  truly,  I 
had  not  kept  my  word  with  you,  in  coming  back 
to-night,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  lady,  who 
has  her  intrigues  too  with  the  fellows  as  well  as 
you. 

Lyd,  Madam,  under  my  lady  Flippant's  pro- 
tection, I  am  confident  to  beg  yours ;  being  just 
now  pursued  out  of  the  Park  by  a  relation  of  mine, 
by  whom  it  imports  me  extremely  not  to  be  dis- 
covered : — [Ktiocking  at  the  cUxtr.}  but  I  fear  he  is 
now  at  the  door. — [  To  Isabel,  who  goes  otU.]  Let 
me  desire  you  to  deny  me  to  him  courageously  ; — 
for  he  will  hardly  believe  he  can  be  mistaken  in  me. 

Chri.  In  such  an  occasion,  where  impudence  is 
requisite,  she  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  you 
can  wish,  madam. 

Flip,  Come,  come,  madam,  do  not  npbraid  her 
with  her  assurance,  a  qualification  that  only  fits 
her  fur  a  lady's  service.  A  fine  woman  of  the 
town  can  be  no  more  without  a  woman  that  can 
make  an  excuse  with  assurance,  than  she  can  be 
without  a  glass,  certainly. 

Chri,  She  needs  no  advocate. 

Flip.  How  can  any  one  alone  manage  an 
amorous  intrigue.'  though  the  birds  are  tame, 
somebody  must  help  draw  the  net.  If  'twere 
not  for  a  woman  that  could  make  an  excuse  with 
assurance,  how  should  we  wheedle,  jilt,  trace,  dis- 
cover^  countermine,  undermine,  and  blow  up  the 
stinking  fellows?  which  is  all  the  pleasure  I  receive, 
or  design  by  them  ;  for  I  never  admitted  a  man  to 
my  conversation,  but  for  his  punishment,  certainly. 

Chri.  Nobody  will  doubt  that,  certainly. 

Re-enter  Isabrl. 

Jsa,  Madam,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  mis- 
taken :  he  says  you  are  here,  he  saw  you  come  in ; 
he  is  your  relation,  his  name 's  Ranger,  and  is 
come  to  wait  upon  you  home.  I  had  much  ado  to 
keep  him  from  coming  up. 

Lyd.  [To  Christina.]  Madam,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  help  me !  'tis  yet  in  your  power ;  if  but, 
while  I  retire  into  your  dining-room,  you  will 
please  to  personate  me,  and  own  yourself  for  her 
he  pursued  out  of  the  Park  :  you  are  in  mourning 
too,  and  your  stature  so  much  mine  it  will  not 
contradict  yotu 

Chri.  1  am  sorry,  madam,  I  must  dispute  any 
command  of  yours.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to 
see  the  face  of  no  man,  till  an  unfortunate  friend 
of  mine,  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  return. 

Lyd.  By  that  friend,  and  by  the  hopes  you 
have  to  see  him,  let  me  conjure  you  to  keep  me 
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from  the  sight  of  mine  now.     Dear  madam,  let 
your  charity  prevail  over  your  superistitiou. 
Isa.  He  comes,  he  comes,  madam  ! 

[Lydia  withdraws,  and  ttainU  unseen  at  the  door. 

Enter  Ranokr. 

Ran.  Ha  !  this  is  no  Lydia.  lAside. 

Chri,  What,  unworthy  defamer !  has  encouraged 
yon  to  offer  this  insolence  ? 

Han.  She  is  liker  Lydia  in  her  style  than  her 
face.  I  see  I  am  mistaken ;  but  to  tell  her  I  fol- 
lowed her  foi  another,  were  an  affront  rather  than 
an  excuse.     She 's  a  glorious  creature!  lAsidc. 

Chri.  Tell  me,  sir,  whence  had  you  reason  for 
this  your  rude  pursuit  of  me,  into  my  lodgings,  my 
chamber  ?  why  should  you  follow  me  ? 

Ran,  Faith, madam,  because  you  run  away  from 
me. 

Chri,  That  was  no  sign  of  an  acquaintance. 

Ran.  You  *11  pardon  me,  madam. 

Chri,  Then,  it  seems,  you  mistook  me  for  an- 
other, and  the  night  is  your  excuse,  which  blots 
out  all  distinctions.  But  now  you  are  satisfied  in 
your  mistake,  I  hope  you  will  seek  out  your  woman 
in  another  place. 

Ran,  Madam,  I  allow  not  the  excuse  you  make 
for  me.  If  I  have  offended,  I  will  rather  be  con- 
demned for  my  love,  than  pardoned  for  my  insen- 
dibility. 

Lyd.  How  's  that  ?  [Aside. 

Chri,  What  do  you  say  ? 

Ran,  Though  the  night  had  been  darker,  my 
heart  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  follow  any 
one  but  you : — h«  has  been  too  long  acquainted 
with  you  to  mistake  you. 

Lyd,  What  means  this  tenderness  ?  he  mistook 
me  for  her  sure.  lAtide. 

Chri.  What  says  the  gentleman  }  did  you 
know  me  then,  sir  ? 

Ran.  [Aside.}  Not  T,  the  devil  take  me  I  but  I 
must  on  now. — [Aloud.  ]  Could  you  imagine,  ma- 
dam, by  the  innumerable  crowd  of  your  admirers, 
you  had  left  any  man  free  in  the  town,  or  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  your  beauty  ? 

Chri.  1  never  saw  your  face  before,  that  I  re- 
member. 

Ran.  Ah,  madam  !  you  would  never  regard  your 
humblest  slave ;  1  was  till  now  a  modest  lover. 

Lyd.  Falsest  of  men  !  [Aside. 

Chri.  My  woman  said,  you  came  to  seek  a  re- 
lation here,  not  a  mistress. 

Ran.  I  must  confess,  madam,  I  thought  you 
would  sooner  disprove  my  dissembled  error,  than 
admit  my  visit,  and  was  resolved  to  see  you. 

Lyd.  'Tis  clear  I  C^'We. 

Ran.  Indeed,  when  I  followed  you  first  out  of  the 
Park,  I  was  ufraid  you  might  have  been  a  certain 
relation  of  mine,  for  your  statures  and  habits  are 
the  same  ;  but  when  you  entered  here,  I  was  with 
joy  convinced.  Besides,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  given  her  troublesome  love  so  much  en- 
couragement, to  have  disturbed  my  future  ad- 
dresses to  you ;  for  the  foolish  woman  does  per- 
petually torment  me  to  make  our  relation  nearer  ; 
but  never  more  in  vain  than  since  I  have  seen  you, 
madam. 

Lyd.  How  !  shall  I  suffer  this  ?  'tis  clear  he  dis- 
appointed me  to-night  for  her,  and  made  me  stay 
at  home,  that  I  might  not  disappoint  him  of  her 
company  in  the  Park.  \  Aside. 


Chri.  I  am  amazed  !  but  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if 
the  lady  were  here,  I  would  satisfy  her  the  sight 
of  me  should  never  frustrate  her  ambitious  designs 
upon  her  cruel  kinsman. 

Lyd.  I  wish  you  could  satisfy  me.  [Aside. 

Ran.  If  she  were  here,  she  would  satisfy  you 
she  were  not  capable  of  the  honour  to  be  taken  fur 
you : — though  in  the  dark.  Faith,  my  cousin  is 
but  a  tolerable  woman  to  a  man  that  had  not  seen 
you. 

Chri.  Sure,  to  my  plague,  this  is  the  first  time 
you  ever  saw  me  ! 

Ran.  Sure,  to  the  plague  of  my  poor  heart,  'tia 
not  tlie  hundredth  time  I  have  seen  you  !  For,  since 
the  time  1  saw  you  first,  you  have  not  been  at  the 
Park,  playhouse.  Exchange,  or  other  public  place, 
but  I  saw  you ;  for  it  was  my  business  to  watch 
and  follow. 

Chri,  Pray,  when  did  you  see  me  last  at  the 
Park,  playhouse,  or  Exchange  ? 

Ran.  Some  two,  three  days,  or  a  week  ago. 

Chri.  I  have  not  been  this  month  out  of  this 
chamber. 

Lyd.  That  is  to  delude  me.  lAside 

Chri.  I  knew  you  were  mistaken. 

Ran.  You'll  pardon  a  lover's  memory,  madam. 
— [Anide.j  A  pox  1  I  have  hanged  myself  in  my 
own  line.  One  would  think  my  perpetual  ilMuck 
in  lying  should  break  me  of  the  quality ;  but,  like 
a  losing  gamester,  I  am  still  for  pushing  on.  till 
none  will  trust  me. 

Chri.  Come,  sir,  you  run  out  of  one  error  into 
a  greater  :  you  would  excuse  the  rudeness  of  your 
mistake,  and  intrusion  at  this  hour  into  my  Iod|^- 
ings,  with  your  gallantry  to  me, — more  unseason- 
able and  offensive. 

Ran.  Nay,  I  am  in  love  I  see,  for  I  blush  and 
have  not  a  word  to  say  for  myself. 

Chri.  But,  sir,  if  you  will  needs  play  the  gal- 
lant, pray  leave  my  house  before  morning,  lest  you 
should  be  seen  go  hence,  to  the  scandal  of  my 
honour.  Rather  than  that  should  be,  I'll  call  up 
the  house  and  neighbours  to  bear  witness  I  bid  you 
begone. 

Ran.  Since  you  take  a  night  visit  so  ill,  madam, 
I  will  never  wait  upon  you  again  but  by  day.  I 
go,  that  I  may  hope  to  return ;  and,  for  once,  1  wish 
you  a  good  night  without  me. 

Chri,  Good  night,  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

[Exit  Ranokh. 

Lyd,  And  good  night  to  my  love,  I'm  sure. 

[Aside, 

Chri.  Though  I  have  done  you  an  inconsider- 
able service,  I  assure  you,  Yaadam,  you  are  not  a 
little  obliged  to  me,— [Aside.]  Pardon  me,  dear 
Valentine ! 

Lyd.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  am  more  ob 
liged  than  injured :  when  I  do,  I  assure  you,  ma- 
dam,  I  shall  not  be  insensible  of  either. 

Chri.  I  fear,  madam,  you  are  as  liable  to  mis- 
takes as  your  kinsman. 

Lyd,  I  fear  I  am  more  subject  to  'em  :  it  may 
be  for  want  of  sleep,  therefore  I'll  go  home. 

Chri.  My  lady  Flippant,  good  night. 

Flip.  Good  night,  or  rather  good  morrow,  faith 
ful  shepherdess. 

(^hri.  I'll  wait  on  you  down. 

Lyd.  Your  coach  stays  yet,  I  hope. 

Flip:  Certainly.  [Exewn? 
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SCENE    III. — The  Street  before   Christina's 

'  Loiigiug. 

I 

j  Enier  Ranokr  and  Dapperwit. 

Dap»  I  was  a  faithful  sentinel :  nobody  came 
out,  let  me  perish  ! 

Ran,  No,  no,  I  hunted  upon  a  wrong  scent ;  I 
thought  I  had  followed  a  woman,  but  found  her  an 
angel. 

Dap,  What  is  her  name  ? 

Ran,  That  you  roust  tell  me.  What  very  fine 
woman  is  there  lives  hereabouts  ? 

Dap.  Faith,  I  know  not  any.  She  is,  1  warrant 
you,  some  fine  woman  of  a  term's  standing  or  so  in 
the  town ;  such  as  seldom  appear  in  public,  but 
in  their  balconies,  where  they  stand  so  constantly, 
one  would  think  they  had  Ured  no  other  part  of 
the  house. 

Ran.  And  look  like  the  pictures  which  painters 
expose  to  draw  in  customers  ; — but  I  must  know 
who  she  is.  Vincent's  lodging  is  hard  by,  I'll  go 
and  inquire  of  him,  and  lie  with  him  to-night :  but 
if  he  will  not  let  me,  I'll  lie  with  you,  for  my  lodg- 
ing is  too  far  off. 

Dap,  Then  I  will  go  before,  and  expect  you  at 
mine.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Vincent's  Lodging. 

EmUr  YjNCSxr,  and  VALRimNK  in  a  riding  habit,  at 
neicljf  from  ajoumty, 

Vm,  Your  mistress,  dear  Valentine,  will  not  bs 
more  glad  to  see  you !  but  my  wonder  is  no  less 
Ihan  my  joy,  that  you  would  return  ere  you  were 
informed  Clerimont  were  out  of  danger.  His 
surgeons  themselves  have  not  been  assured  of  his 
recovery  till  within  these  two  days. 

Val.  I  feared  my  mistress,  not  my  life.  My 
life  I  could  trust  again  with  my  old  enemy  fortune  ; 
but  no  longer  my  mistress  in  the  hands  of  my 
greater  enemies,  her  relations. 

Vin,  Your  fear  was  in  the  wrong  place, 
then  :  for  though  my  lord  Clerimont  live,  he 
and  his  relations  may  put  you  in  more  danger 
of  your  life  than  your  mistress's  relations  can  of 
losing  her. 

Vai.  Would  any  could  secure  her !  I  would 
myself  secure  my  life,  for  I  should  value  it  then. 

Vin,  Come,  come  ;  her  relations  can  do  you  no 
hurt.  I  dare  swear,  if  her  mother  should  but  say, 
your  hat  did  not  cock  handsomely^  she  would 
never  ask  her  blessing  again. 

Val.  Prithee  leave  thy  fooling,  and  tell  me,  if, 
BBce  my  departure,  she  has  given  evidences  of  her 
Ave,  to  clear  those  doubts  1  went  away  with  : — 
for  as  absence  is  the  bane  of  common  and  bastard 
k>ve,  'tis  the  vindication  of  that  which  is  true  and 
gCDerous. 

Vin.  Nay,  if  you  could  ever  doubt  her  lore,  you 
deserve  to  doubt  on  ;  for  there  is  no  punishment 
great  enough  for  jealousy — but  jealousy. 

Vai.  You  may  remember,  I  told  you  before  my 
flight  I  had  quarrelled  with  the  defamer  of  my 
mistress,  but  I  thought  I  had  killed  my  rival. 

Vin,  But  pray  give  me  now  the  answer,  which 
the  suddenness  of  your  flight  denied  me ; — how 
could  Clerimont  hope  to  subdue  her  heart  by  the 
aswult  of  her  honour  ? 


Val.  Pish !  it  might  be  the  stratagem  of  a  rival 
to  make  me  desist. 

Vin.  For  shame  !  if  'twere  not  rather  to  vindicate 
her,  than  satisfy  you,  1  would  not  tell  you  how  like 
a  Penelope  she  has  behaved  herself  in  your 
absence. 

Val.  Let  me  know. 

Vin.  Then  know,  the  next  day  you  went  she  put 
herself  in  mourning,  and — 

Val.  That  might  be  for  Clerimont,  thinking  him 
dead,  as  all  the  world  besides  thought. 

Vin.  Still  turning  the  dagger's  point  on  your- 
self! hear  me  out.  1  say  she  put  herself  into 
mourning  for  you — locked  herself  in  her  chamber 
this  month  for  you — shut  out  her  barking  relations 
for  you  —  has  not  seen  the  sun  or  the  face  of  man 
since  she  saw  you  ^thinks  and  talks  of  nothing  but 
you  —  sends  to  me  daily  to  hear  of  you —  and,  in 
short,  (I  think,)  is  mad  for  you.  All  this  I  can 
swear ;  for  I  am  to  her  so  near  a  neighbour,  and 
so  inquisitive  a  friend  for  you — 

Enter  Servant 

Serv.  Mr.  Ranger,  sir,  is  coming  up. 

Vin.  What  brings  hbn  now?  he  comes  to  lie 
with  me. 

Val.  Who,  Ranger  ? 

Vin.  Yes.  Pray  retire  a  little,  till  I  send  him 
off : — unless  you  have  a  mind  to  have  your  arrival 
published  to-morrow  in  the  coffiee-houses. 

[Valbntink  retires  to  the  door  bchitid. 

Enter  Ranokr. 

Ran.  What !  not  yet  a-bed .'  your  man  is  laying 
you  to  sleep  with  usquebaugh  or  brandy ;  is  he  not 
so  } 

Vin.  What  punk  will  not  be  troubled  with  you 
to-night,  therefore  I  am  ? — is  it  not  so  } 

Ran.  I  have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  indeed, 
just  now,  by  a  woman, — but  such  a  woman,  Vin- 
cent ! 

Vin.  Yes,  yes,  your  women  are  always  sucb 
women  ! 

Ran,  A  neighbour  of  yours,  and  1  'm  sure  the 
finest  you  have. 

Vin.  Prithee  do  not  asperse  my  neighbourhood 
with  your  acquaintance  ;  'twould  bring  a  scanda« 
upon  an  alley. 

Ran.  Nay,  1  do  not  know  her ;  therefore  I  come 
to  you. 

Vin,  'Twas  no  wonder  she  turned  you  out  of 
doors,  then ;  and  if  she  had  known  you,  'twould 
have  been  a  wonder  she  had  let  you  stay.  But 
where  does  she  live  ? 

Ran.  Five  doors  off,  on  the  right  hand. 

Vin.  Pish  !  pish ! — 

Ran.  What^s  the  matter .' 

Vin.  Does  she  live  there,  do  you  say  ? 

Ran.  Yes;  1  observed  them  exactly,  that  my 
account  from  you  might  be  exact.  Do  you  know 
who  lives  there  1 

Vin,  Yes,  so  well,  that  I  know  you  are  mistaken. 

Ran.  Is  she  not  a  young  lady  scarce  eighteen, 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  her  stature  next  to  low, 
and  in  mourning  ? 

Val.  What  is  this  ?  lAtidt. 

Vin.  She  is  ;  but  if  you  saw  her,  you  broke  in  at 
window. 

Ran.  I  chased  her  home  from  the  Park,  indeed. 
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taking  her  for  another  lady  who  had  some  claim  to 
my  heart,  till  she  showed  a  better  title  to  't. 

Vin.  Hah  !  hah  !  hah  ! 

Fn/.  Was  she  at  Parki  then  ?  and  have  I  a  new 
rival?  [Atifle. 

Vin.  From  the  Park  did  you  follow  her,  do 
you  say  ? — I  knew  yon  were  mistaken. 

Ran,  I  tell  you  I  am  not. 

Vin.  If  you  are  sure  it  was  that  house,  it  might 
De  perhaps  her  woman  stolen  to  the  Park,  unknown 
to  her  lady. 

Ran.  My  acquaintance  does  usually  begin  with 
the  maid  first,  but  now  'twas  with  the  mistress,  I 
assure  you. 

Vin.  The  mistress !  —  I  tell  you  she  has  not 
Deen  out  of  her  doors  since  Valentine's  flight  She 
is  his  mistress, — the  great  heiress  Christina. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  then  again,  I  followed  that 
Christinafrom  the  Park  home,  where  I  talked  with 
her  half  an  hour,  and  intend  to  see  her  to-morrow 
again. 

Val.  Would  she  talk  with  him  too !  [Aside. 

Vin.  It  cannot  be. 

Ran.  Christina  do  you  call  her  ?  Faith  I  am 
lorry  she  is  an  heiress,  lest  it  should  bring  the 
scandal  of  interest,  and  the  design  of  lucre,  upon 
my  love. 

Vin.  No,  no,  her  face  and  virtues  will  free  you 
from  that  censure.  But,  however,  'tis  not  fairly 
done  to  rival  your  friend  Valentine  in  his  absenpe ; 


and  when  he  is  present  you  know  'twill  be  danger- 
ous,  by  my  lord  Clerimont's  example.  Faith,  if 
you  have  seen  her,  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
attempt  it  again. 

Ran.  You  may  be  merry,  sir,  you  are  not  in 
love ;  your  advice  I  come  not  for,  nor  will  I  for 
your  assistance. — Good  night.  lExit. 

Val.  Here's  your  Penelope !  the  woman  that 
had  not  seen  the  sun,  nor  face  of  man,  since  my 
departure  !  for  it  seems  she  goes  out  in  the  night, 
when  the  sun  is  absent,  and  faces  are  not  distin- 
guished. 

Vin.  Why !  do  you  believe  him  ? 

Val.  Should  I  believe  you  ? 

Vin.  'Twere  more  for  your  interest,  and  you 
would  be  less  deceived.  If  you  believe  him,  you 
must  doubt  the  chastity  of  tdl  the  fine  women  in 
town,  and  five  miles  about. 

Val.  His  reports  of  them  will  little  invalidate  his 
testimony  with  me. 

Vin,  He  spares  not  the  innocents  in  bibs  and 
aprons.  I'll  secure  you,  he  has  made  (at  best) 
some  gross  mistake  concerning  Christina,  which 
to-morrow  will  discover ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us 
go  to  sleep. 

Val.  I  will  not  hinder  you,  because  I  cannot 
enjoy  it  myself  : — 

Hunger,  Revenge^  to  sleep  are  petty  foes. 
But  only  Death  the  jealous  eyes  can  close. 

lExeunt. 


ACT  llf. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Crossbitb'a  House.     \ 
Enter  Mrs.  Jovnkr  and  Mrs.  Ckobsbitk.  . 

Joyn.  Good  morrow,  gossip. 

Cro9.  Good  morrow ; — but  why  up  so  early,  ' 
good  gossip }  1 

Joyn.  My  care  and  passionate  concern  for  you 
and  yours  would  not  let  me  rest,  in  truly. 

Croi,  For  me  and  mine  ? 

Joyn.  You  know  we  have  known  one  another 
long ;  1  think  it  be  some  nine-and- thirty  years 
jince  you  were  married. 

Cros.  Nine-and- thirty  years  old,  mistress  !  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  am  no  far-bom  child;  and  if  the 
register  had  not  been  burned  in  the  last  great  fire, 
alais  1 — but  my  face  needs  no  register  sure :  nine- 
and- thirty  years  old,  said  you  ? 

Joyn.  I  said  you  had  been  so  long  married ;  but, 
indeed,  yon  bear  your  years  as  well  as  any  she  in 
Pepper-alley. 

Cro*.  Nine-and-thirty,  mistress ! 

Joyn.  This  it  is ;  a  woman,  now-a-days,  had 
rather  you  should  find  her  faulty  with  a  man,  I 
warrant  you,  than  discover  her  age,  I  warrant 
you. 

Cros.  Marry,  and  'tis  the  greatest  secret  far. 
Tell  a  miser  he  is  rich,  and  a  woman  she  is  old, — 
you  will  get  no  money  of  him,  nor  kindness  of  her. 
To  tell  me  I  was  nine-and-thirty — (I  say  no  more) 
'twns  unneighbourly  done  of  you,  mistress. 

Joyn.  My  memory  confesses  my  age,  it  seems, 
as  much  as  my  face ;  for  1  thought — 

C^o*,  Pray  talk  nor  think  no  more  of  any  one's 
age  ;  but  say  what  brought  you  hither  so  early. 


Joyn.  How  does  my  sweet  god-daughter,  poor 
wretch  ? 

Cros.  Well,  very  well. 

Joyn.  Ah,  sweet  creature  I  Alas !  alas  ! — I  am 
sorry  for  her. 

Cros.  Why,  what  has  she  done  to  deserve  your 
sorrow,  or  my  reprehension  ? 

Enter  Lucy,  and  standi  unseen  at  Me  door. 

Lucy.  What,  are  they  talking  of  me  ?        lAtide. 

Joyn.  In  short,  she  was  seen  going  into  the  meet- 
inghouse of  the  wicked,  otherwise  called  a  playhouse, 
hand  in  hand  with  that  vile  fellow  Dapperwit. 

Cros.  Mr.  Dapperwit  I  let  me  tell  you,  if  'twere 
not  for  master  Dapperwit,  we  might  have  lived  all 
this  vacation  upon  green  cheese,  tripe,  and  ox 
cheek.  If  he  had  it,  we  should  not  want  it ;  but, 
poor  gentleman !  it  often  goes  hard  with  him, — for 
he's  a  wit. 

Joyn.  So,  then,  you  are  the  dog  to  be  fed, 
while  the  house  is  broken  up  !  I  say,  beware  ! 
The  sweet  bits  you  swallow  will  make  your  daugh- 
ter's belly  swell,  mistress ;  and,  after  all  your  jun- 
kets, there  will  be  a  bone  for  you  to  pick,  mistress. 

Cros.  Sure,  master  Dapperwit  is  no  such  man- 
ner of  man ! 

Joyn.  He  is  a  wit,  you  say ;  and  what  are  wits, 
but  contemners  of  matrons,  seducers,  or  defamert* 
of  married  women,  and  deflowerers  of  helpless  vir- 
gins, even  in  the  streets,  upon  the  very  bulks ; 
affronters  of  midnight  magistracy,  and  breakers  of 
windows  ?  in  a  word — 

Cros.  But  he  is  a  little  wit,  a  modest  wit,  and  thev 
do  no  such  outrageous  things  as  your  great  wits  do. 
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Joyn,  Nay,  I  dare  say,  he  will  not  say  himself 
fie  it  a  little  wit  if  you  ask  him. 

Lucy.  Nay,  1  cannot  hear  this  with  patience. — 
— {^Cornet  forward.']  With  your  pardon,  mother, 
70a  are  as  much  mistaken  as  my  godmother  in 
Mr.  Dapperwit ;  for  he  is  as  great  a  wit  as  any, 
and  in  what  he  speaks  or  writes  as  happy  as  any. 
I  can  assnre  you,  be  contemns  all  your  tearing  wits, 
ID  comparison  of  himself. 

Jofn,  Alas,  poor  young  wretch !  I  cannot  blame 
tiiee  so  roach  as  thy  mother,  for  thou  art4iot  thyself. 
Hit  bewitching  madrigals  have  charmed  thee  ioto 
some  heathenish  imp  with  a  hard  name. 

Ltuey.  Nymph,  you  mean,  godmother. 

Joyn.  Bot  yon,  gossip,  know  what's  what. 
Yesterday,  as  I  told  you,  a  fine  old  alderman  of 
the  city,  seeing  your  daughter  in  so  ill  hands  as 
Dapperwit's,  was  zealously,  and  in  pure  charity, 
bent  upon  her  redemption ;  and  has  sent  me  to 
tell  you,  be  will  take  her  into  his  care  and  relieve 
yonr  necessities,  if  you  think  good. 

Cros.  Will  he  relieve  all  oar  necessities  ? 

Joyn,  All. 

Cro9.  Mine,  as  well  as  my  daughter's  ? 

Joyn.  Yes. 

Cro9.  Well  fare  his  heart ! — D'ye  hear,  daugh- 
ter, Mn.  Joyner  has  satisfied  me  clearly  ;  Dapper- 
wit  is  a  vile  fellow,  and,  in  short,  you  must  put  an 
end  to  that  scandalous  familiarity  between  you. 

Lucy.  Leave  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit ! — oh  furious 
ingratitude  I  W^as  he  not  the  man  that  gave  me 
my  first  Farrendon  gown,  put  me  out  of  worsted 
stockings  and  plain  handkerchiefs,  taught  me  to 
dress,  talk,  and  move  well  ? 

CroM.  He  has  taught  you  to  talk  indeed  ;  but, 
huswife,  I  will  not  have  my  pleasure  disputed. 

Joyn.  Nay,  indeed,  you  are  too  tart  with  her, 
poor  sweet  soul. 

Lucy,  He  taught  me  to  rehearse,  too, — would 
have  brought  me  into  the  playhouse,  where  I  might 
have  had  as  good  luck  as  others  :  T  might  have  had 
good  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  things  so  well 
about  me,  that  my  neighbours,  the  little  gentle- 
men's wives  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  should  have  retired  into  the  country, 
sick  with  envy  of  my  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Joyn.  If  you  follow  your  mother's  counsel,  you 
are  like  to  enjoy  all  you  talk  of  sooner  than  by 
Dapperwit's  assistance  : — a  poor  wretch  that  goes 
on  tick  for  the  paper  he  writes  his  lampoons  on, 
and  the  very  ale  and  coffee  that  inspire  him,  as 
they  say. 

Crot.  I  am  credibly  informed  so,  indeed,  madam 
Joyner. 

Joyn.  Well,  I  have  discharged  my  conscience ; 
good  morrow  to  you  both.  lEx<unt  severally. 


SCENE  II. — Crossbite's  Dining  Room, 
Enter  Dappjcrwit  and  Ranokr. 

Dap,  This  is  the  cabinet  in  which  I  hide  my 
)ewel ;  a  small  house,  in  an  obscure,  little,  retired 
street,  too. 

Han.  Vulgarly,  an  alley. 

Dap.  Nay,  1  hide  my  mistress  with  as  much 
care  as  a  spark  of  the  town  does  his  money  from 
his  dun  after  a  good  hand  of  play ;  and  nothing 
but  yon  could  have  wrought  upon  me  for  a  sight 
of  her,  let  me  perish  \ 


Ran.  My  obligation  to  you  is  great ;  do  not 
lessen  it  by  delays  of  the  favour  you  promised. 

Dap.  But  do  not  censure  my  honour;  for  if 
you  had  not  been  in  a  desperate  condition, — for  as 
one  nail  must  beat  out  another,  one  poison  expel 
another,  one  fire  draw  out  another,  one  fit  of 
drinking  cure  the  sickness  of  another, — so,  the 
surfeit  you  took  last  night  of  Christina's  eyes  shall 
be  cured  by  Lucy's  this  morning  ;  or  as — 

Ran.  Nay,  I  bar  more  similitudes. 

Dap.  What,  in  my  mistress's  lodging  ?  that 
were  as  hard  as  to  bar  a  young  parson  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  fifth  of  November,  railing  at  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  or  as  hard  as  to  put  you  to  bed  to  Lucy 
and  defend  you  from  touching  her ;  or  as-^ 

Ran.  Or  as  hard  as  to  make  you  hold  your 
tongue. — I  shall  not  see  your  mistress,  I  see. 

Dap.  Miss  Lucy  !  Miss  Lucy  ! — [Knocks  at  thti 
door  and  returns.] — The  devil  take  me,  if  good 
men  (I  say  no  more)  have  not  been  upon  their 
knees  to  me,  to  see  her,  and  you  at  last  must 
obtain  it. 

Ran.  I  do  not  believe  you. 

Dap.  'Tis  such  as  she ;  she  is  beautiful  without 
affectation  ;  amorous  without  impertinency  ;  airy 
and  brisk  without  impudence  ;  frolic  without  rude- 
ness ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  justest  creature  breath- 
ing to  her  assignation. 

Ran.  You  praise  her  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to 
part  with  her  ;  and  yet  you  resolve,  I  see,  to  keep 
her  to  yourself. 

Dap.  Keep  her  !  poor  creature,  she  cannot 
leave  me  ;  and  rather  than  leave  her,  I  would  leave 
writing  lampoons  or  sonnets  almost. 

Ran.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  with  her  then. 

Dap.  What,  will  you  go  without  seeing  her  ? 

Ran.  Rather  than  stay  without  seeing  her. 

Dap.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  see  her ;  but  let  me 
perish  if  I  ha^e  not  been  offered  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  sight  of  her  ;  by — I  say  no  more. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  I  understand  you  now. — [Aioud.] 
If  the  favour  be  to  be  purchased,  then  I'll  bid  all  I 
have  abouc  me  for't. 

Dap.  Fy,  fy,  Mr,  Ranger  !  you  are  pleasant, 
i'faith.  Do  you  think  I  would  sell  the  sight  of  my 
rarity  ? — like  those  gentlemen  who  hang  out  flags 
at  Charing-cross,  or  like — 

Ran.  Nay,  then  I  'm  gone  again. 

Dap.  What,  you  take  it  ill  I  refuse  your  money  ? 
rather  than  that  should  be,  give  us  it ;  but  take 
notice  I  will  borrow  it.  Now  1  think  on  't,  Luoy 
wants  a  gown  and  some  knacks. 

Ran.  Here. 

Dap.  But  I  must  pay  it  you  again  :  I  will  not 
take  it  unless  you  engage  your  honour  I  shall  pay 
it  you  again. 

Ran.  You  must  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  engage 
my  honour  for  such  a  tritle.  Go,  fetch  her 
out. 

Dap.  Well,  she's  a  ravishing  creature  :  such 
eyes  and  lips,  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Ran.  Prithee  go. 

Dap.  Such  neck  and  breasts,  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Ran.  Aji^ain,  prithee  go. 

Dap.  Such  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  Mr.  Ranger ! 

Ran.  Prithee  let  me  see  'em. 

Dap.  And  a  mouth  no  bigger  than  a  ring  .' — I 
need  say  no  more. 

Ran.  Would  thou  wert  never  to  speak  aarain  I 

Dap.  And  then  so  neat,  so  sweet  a  creaiuie  in 
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bed,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  she  does  not  change 
her  sheets  in  half  a  year. 

Ran.  I  thank  you  for  that  allay  to  my  impatience. 

Dap.  Miss  Lucy !  Miss  Lucy !  Miss  ! — 

IKtwvkinff  at  the  door. 

Ran.  Will  she  not  open  ?  I  am  afraid  my 
pretty  miss  is  not  stirring,  and  therefore  will  not 
admit  us.  Is  she  not  gone  her  walk  to  Lamb's 
Conduit  ? 

Dap.  Fy,  fy,  a  quibble  next  your  stomach  in 
a  morning !  What  if  she  should  hear  us  ?  would 
you  lose  a  mistress  for  a  quibble  ?  that's  more  than 
I  could  do,  let  me  perish ! — She's  within,  1  hear 
her. 

Ran.  But  she  will  not  hear  you  ;  she's  as  deaf 
as  if  you  were  a  dun  or  a  constable. 

Dap.  Pish  1  give  her  but  leave  to  gape,  rub  her 
eyes,  and  put  on  her  day  pinner ;  the  long  patch 
under  the  left  eye ;  awaken  the  roses  on  her  cheeks 
with  some  Spanish  wool,  and  warrant  her  breath 
with  some  lemon-peel ;  the  doors  fly  off  the 
hihges,  and  she  into  my  arms.  She  knows  there  is 
as  much  artifice  to  keep  a  victory  as  to  gain 
it ;  and  'tis  a  sign  she  values  the  conquest  of  my 
heart. 

Ran.  I  thought  her  beauty  had  not  stood  in 
need  of  art. 

Dap.  Beauty's  a  coward  still  without  the  helj)  of 
art,  and  may  have  the  fortune  of  a  conquest  but 
cannot  keep  it.  Beauty  and  art  can  no  more  be 
asunder  than  love  and  honour. 

Ran.  Or,  to  speak  more  like  yourself,  wit  and 
judgment. 

Dap.  Don 't  you  hear  the  door  wag  yet  ? 

Ran.  Not  a  whit. 

Dap.  Miss !  miss !  'tis  your  slave  that  calls. 
Come,  all  this  tricking  for  him  1 — Lend  me  your 
comb,  Mr.  Ranger. 

Ran.  No,  I  am  to  be  preferred  to-day,  you  are 
to  set  me  off.  You  are  in  possession,  I  will  not 
lend  you  arms  to  keep  me  out. 

Dap.  A  pox  !  don't  let  me  be  ungrateful ;  if  she 
has  smugged  herself  up  for  me,  let  me  prune  and 
flounce  my  peruke  a  little  for  her.  There's  ne'er 
a  young  fellow  in  the  town  but  will  do  as  much  for 
a  mere  stranger  in  the  playhouse. 

Ran.  A  wit's  wig  has  tlie  privilege  of  being  un- 
combed  in  the  very  playhouse,  or  in  the  presence. 

Dap.  But  not  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  ; 
'tis  a  greater  neglect  of  her  than  himself.  Pray 
lend  me  your  comb. 

^071.  I  would  not  have  men  of  wit  and  courage 
make  use  of  every  fop's  mean  arts  to  keep  or  gain 
a  mistress.  * 

Dap.  But  don't  you  see  every  day,  though  a 
man  have  never  so  much  wit  and  courage,  his 
mistress  will  revolt  to  those  fops  that  wear  and 
comb  perukes  well.  I'll  break  off  the  bargain,  and 
will  not  receive  you  my  partner. 

Ran.  Therefore  you  see  I  am^setting  up  for 
myself.  [Combs  hit  peruke. 

Dap.  She  comes,  she  comrs ! — pray,  your  comb. 

ISnatchcs  Ra>ubh'3  comb. 

Enter  Mrs.  Crossbitk. 

Cros.  Bargain! — what,  are  you  offering  us  to 
sale? 

Dap.  A  pox  !  is't  she  ? — Here  take  your  comb 
again  then.  ^Returns  the  comb. 

Cros.  Would  yon  sell  us?    'tis  like  you,  y'fads. 


Dap.  Sell  thee  ! — where  should  we  find  a  chap- 
man ?  Go,  prithee,  mother,  call  out  my  dear  Miss 
Lucy. 

Cros.  Your  Miss  Lucy !  I  do  not  wonder  you 
have  the  conscience  to  bargain  for  us  behind  our 
backs,  since  you  have  the  impudence  to  claim  a 
propriety  in  us  to  my  face. 

Ran.  How*s  this,  Dapperwit  ? 

Dap.  Come,  come,  this  gentleman  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  a  woman  for  my  acquaintance  with 
her.  He  has  seen  me  bring  your  daughter  to  the 
lure  with  a  chiney-orange,  from  one  side  of  the 
playhouse  to  the  other. 

Cros.  I  would  have  the  gentleman  and  you  to 
know  my  daughter  is  a  girl  of  reputation,  though 
she  has  been  seen  in  your  company  ;  but  is  now 
so  sensible  of  her  past  danger,  that  she  is  resolved 
never  more  to  venture  her  pitcher  to  the  well,  as 
they  say. 

Dap.  How's  that,  widow .'  I  wonder  at  your 
confidence. 

Cros.  I  wonder  at  your  old  impudence,  that 
where  you  have  had  so  frequent  repulses  you 
should  provoke  another,  and  bring  your  friend 
here  to  witness  your  disgrace. 

Dap.  Hark  you,  widow,  a  little. 

Cros.  What,  have  you  mortgaged  my  daughter 
to  that  gentleman ;  and  now  would  offer  me  a 
snip  to  join  in  the  security  ! 

Dap.  [Aside.]  She  overheard  me  talk  of  a  bar- 
gain ; — 'twas  unlucky. — [Aloud.]  Your  wrath  is 
grounded  upon  a  mistake  :  Miss  Lucy  herself  shall 
be  judge  ;  call  her  out,  pray. 

Cros.  She  shall  not ;  she  will  not  come  to  you. 

Dap.  Till  I  hear  it  from  her  own  mouth,  I 
cannot  believe  it. 

Cros.  You  shall  hear  her  say  't  through  the 
door. 

Dap.  I  shall  doubt  it  unless  she  say  it  to  my 
face. 

Cros.  Shall  we  be  troubled  with  you  no  more 
then? 

Dap.  If  she  command  my  death,  1  cannot  dis- 
obey her. 

Cros.  Come  out,  child. 

Enter  Lucy,  holding  down  her  head. 

Dap.  Your  servant,  dearest  miss :  can  you 
have — 

Cros.  Let  me  ask  her. 

Dap.  No,  I'll  ask  her. 

Jlun.  I'll  throw  up  cross  or  pile  who  shall  ask 
her. 

Dap.  Can  you  have  the  heart  to  say  you  will 
never  more  break  a  cheese-cake  with  me  at  New 
Spring-garden,  the  Neat-house,  or  Chelsea  ?  never 
more  sit  in  my  lap  at  a  new  play  ?  never  more 
wear  a  suit  of  knots  of  my  choice  ?  and,  last  of 
all,  never  more  pass  away  an  afternoon  with  roe 
again  in  the  Green  Garret? — do  not  forget  the 
Green  Garret. 

Lucy.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  Green  Garret. 
—Damn  the  Green  Garret ! 

Dap.  Damn  the  Green  Garret  ! —  You  are 
strangely  altered ! 

Lucy.  'Tis  you  are  altered. 

Dap.  You  have  refused  Colby's  Mulberry- 
garden,  the  French-houses,  for  the  Green  Garret ; 
and  a  little  something  in  the  Green  Garret  pleased 
you  more  than  the  best  treat  the  other  places  could 
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yield  ;  and  can  you  of  a  sudden  quit  the  Green 
Garret  ? 

Lucy.  Since  you  have  a  design  to  pawn  me  for 
the  rent,  'tis  time  to  remove  my  goods. 

Dap.  Thou  art  extremely  mistaken. 

Lucy.  Besides,  I  have  heard  such  strange  things 
»f  yoa  this  morning. 

Dap.  What  things  ? 

Lucy.  I  blush  to  speak  'em. 

Dap.  1  know  my  innocence,  therefore  take  my 
charge  as  a  favour.     What  have  I  done  ? 

Lucy.  Then  know,  vile  wit,  my  mother  has 
confessed  just  now  thou  wert  false  to  me,  to  her 
too  certain  knowledge ;  and  hast  forced  even  her 
to  be  false  to  me  too. 

Dap,  Faults  in  drink,  Lucy,  when  we  are  not 
oorselvea,  should  not  condemn  us. 

Lucy,  And  now  to  let  me  out  to  hire  like  a 
hackney ! — I  tell  yoa  my  own  dear  mother  shall 
bargain  for  roe  no  more ;  there  are  as  little  as  I 
can  bargain  for  themselves  now-a-days,  as  well  as 
properer  women. 

Cras.  Whispering  all  this  while  !— Beware  of  his 
snares  again  :  come  away,  child. 

Dap.  Sweet,  dear  miss — 

Lucy.  Bargain  for  roe !  —  you  have  reckoned 
without  your  hostess,  as  they  say.  Bargain  forme  ! 
bargain  for  me  I  lExU. 

Dap.  I  must  return,  then,  to  treat  with  you. 

Cros.  Treat  me  no  treatiugs,  but  take  a  word 
for  alL  You  shall  no  more  dishonour  my  daughter, 
nor  molest  my  lodgings,  as  you  have  done  at  all 
hours. 

Dap.  Do  you  intend  to  change  'em,  then,  to 
Bridewell,  or  Long's  powdering-tub  ? 

Crat.  No,  to  a  bailiif's  house,  and  then  you'll 
be  so  civil,  ]  presume,  as  not  to  trouble  us. 

Ran.  Here,  will  you  have  my  comb  again,  Dap- 
perwit  ? 

Dap.  A  pox  !  I  think  women  take  inconstancy 
from  me  worse  than  from  any  man  breathing. 

Cros.  Pray,  sir,  forget  me  before  you  write  your 
next  lampoon.  IIJ^U 

Enter  Sir  SnaoTt  Addleplot  m  the  drest  of  a  Clerk.  — 
Ranokr  retires  to  the  background. 

Sir  Sim.  Have  I  found  you  ?  have  I  found  you 
in  your  by-walks,  faith  and  troth  ?  I  am  almost 
out  of  breath  in  following  you.  Gentlemen  when 
they  get  into  an  alley  walk  so  fast,  as  if  they  had 
more  earnest  business   there   than   in  the  broad 

streets. 

Dap.  [-<4«i<fe.]— How  came  this  sot  hither.' 
Fortune  h>is  sent  him  to  ease  ray  choler. — You  im- 
pudent rascal,  who  are  you,  that  dare  intrude  thus 
on  lis.'  IStrikcshim. 

Sir  Sim,  Don't  you  know  me,  Dapperwit  ?  sure 
you  know  me.  ISu/lly. 

Dap.  Wilt  thou  dishonour  me  with  thy  acquaint- 
ance too?  thou  rascally  insolent,  pen-and-iuk  man. 

ISlriket  him  again. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh!  oh!  sure  you  know  me  !  pray  know 
me.  iSoJIly. 

Dap.  By  thy  saucy  familiarity,  thou  sbuuldst 
be  a  marker  at  a  tennis-court,  a  barber,  or  a  slave 
that  fills  coffee. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh  !   oh  1 

Dap.  What  art  thou!  [Kiekthim. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  I  must  not  discover  myself  to 


Ranger  for  a  kick  or  t^o.  Oh,  pray  hold,  sir :  by 
that  you  will  know  me.  [Deliver*  him  a  letter. 

Dap.  How,  sir  Simon  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Mum,  mum,  make  no  excuses,  man  ; 
I  would  not  Ranger  should  have  known  me  for  five 
hundred — kicks. 

Dap.  Your  disguise  is  so  natural,  I  protest,  it 
will  excuse  me. 

Sir  Sim.  1  know  that,  prithee  make  no  excuses, 
I  say.  No  ceremony  between  thee  and  I,  man : 
— read  the  letter. 

Dap.  What,  you  have  not  opened  it ! 

Sir  Sim.  Prithee,  don't  be  angry,  the  seal  is  a 
little  cracked  :  for  I  could  not  help  kissing  Mrs. 
Martha's  letter.  The  word  is,  now  or  never.  Her 
father  she  finds  will  be  abroad  all  this  day,  and  she 
longs  to  see  your  friend  sir  Simon  Addleplot : — 
faith  'tis  a  pretty  jest ;  while  I  am  with  her,  and 
praising  myself  to  her  at  no  ordinary  rate.  Let 
thee  and  I  alone  at  an  intrigue. 

Dap.  Tell  her  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  her  at  the 
place  and  time.  Have  a  care  of  your  charge  ;  and 
manage  your  business  like  yourself,  for  yourself. 

Sir  Sim.  I  warrant  you. 

Dap.  The  gaining  Gripe's  daughter  will  make 
me  support  the  loss  of  this  young  jilt  here.    iAside. 

Ran.  [Coming  forward,']  What  fellow's  that  ? 

Dap.  A  servant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Ran.  Methinks  he  something  resembles  our 
acquaintance  sir  Simon ;  but  it  is  no  compliment 
to  tell  him  so :  for  that  knight  is  the  most  egre- 
gious coxcomb  that  ever  played  with  lady's  fan. 

Sir  Sim.  So !  thanks  to  my  disguise,  I  know 
my  enemies.  [>(«««'«. 

Ran.  The  most  incorrigible  ass,  beyond  the 
reproof  of  a  kicking  rival  or  a  frowning  mistress. 
But,  if  it  be  possible,  thou  dost  use  him  worse  than 
his  mistress  or  lival  can  ;  thou  dost  make  such  a 
cully  of  him. 

Sir  Sim.  Does  he  think  so  too  ?  lA»ide. 

Dap.  Go,  friend,  go  about  your  business. — lEvit 
Sir  Simon.]  A  pox  !  you  would  spoil  all,  just  in 
the  critical  time  of  projection.  He  brings  me  here 
a  summons  from  his  mistress,  to  meet  her  iu  the 
evening ;  will  you  come  to  my  wedding  ^ 

Ran.  Don't  speak  so  loud,  you'll  break  poor 
Lucy's  heart.  Poor  creature,  she  cannot  leave 
you  ;  and,  rather  than  leave  her,  you  would  leave 
writing  of  lampoons  or  sonnets — almost 

Dap.  Come,  let  her  go,  ungrateful  baggage  ! 
— But  now  you  talk  of  sonnets,  I  am  no  living 
wit  if  her  love  has  not  cost  me  two  thousand 
couplets  at  least. 

Ran.  But  what  would  you  give,  now,  for  a  new 
satire  against  women,  ready  made  ? — 'Twould  be 
as  convenient  to  buy  satires  against  women  ready 
made,  as  it  is  to  buy  cravats  ready  tied. 

Dap.  Or  as  — 

Ran.  Hey,  come  away,  come  away,  Mr.,  or  as — 

llCxeunU 
4 

SCENE  in.  —  j4  Room  in  Crossbite's  House, 
Enter  Mrs.  JontKR  and  Grips. 

Gripe.  Peace,  plenty,  and  pastime  be  within 
these  walls ! 

Joyn.  'Tis  a  small  house,  you  see,  end  mean 

furniture  ;   for  no  gallants  are  suffered  to  come 

hither.     She   might  have  had   ere  now  as  good 
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lodgings  &«  any  in  town  ;  her  Mortlake  hangings, 
great  glasses,  cabinets,  china,  embroidered  beds, 
Persia  carpets,  gold-plate,  and  the  like,  if  she 
would  have  put  herself  forward.  But  your  wor- 
ship may  please  to  make  'em  remove  to  a  place  fit 
to  receive  one  of  your  worship*s  quality ;  for  this 
is  a  little  scandalous,  in  truly. 

Gripe.  No,  no  ;  I  like  it  well  enough  : — I  am 
not  dainty.  Besides,  privacy,  privacy,  Mrs.  Joyner ! 
I  love  privacy  in  opposition  to  the  wicked,  who 
hate  it.  iLooks  about. 

Joyn.  What  do  you  look  for,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Walls  have  ears;  but,  besides,  I  look 
for  a  private  place  to  retire  to,  in  time  of  need. 
i    Oh  !  here's  one  convenient. 

[Turns  up  a  hanging,  and  ditcovfn  the  slender 
provisions  qfthe/amiljf.l 

Joyn.  But  you  see,  poor  innocent  souls,  to  what 
use  they  put  it ; — not  to  hide  gallants. 

Gripe.  Temperance  is  the  nurse  of  chastity. 

Joyn.  But  your  worship  may  please  to  mend 
their  fare ;  and,  when  you  come,  may  make  them 
entertain  you  better  than,  you  see,  they  do  them- 
selves. 

Gripe.  No,  I  am  not  dainty,  as  I  told  you.  I 
abominate  entertainments; — no  entertainments, 
pray,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  No  !  iAside. 

Gripe.  There  can  be  no  entertainment  to  me 
more  luscious  and  savoury  than  communion  with 
that  little  gentlewoman. — Will  you  call  her  out  ? 
I  fast  till  I  see  her. 

Joyn.  But,  in  truly,  your  worship,  we  should  have 
brought  a  bottle  or  two  of  Rhenish  and  some 
Naples  biscuit,  to  have  entertained  the  young 
gentlewoman.  'Tis  the  mode  for  lovers  to  treat  their 
mistresses. 

Gripe.  Modes  !  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  hate 
modes  and  forms. 

Joyn.  You  must  send  for  something  to  enter- 
tain her  with. 

Gripe.  Again  entertaining ! — we  will  be  to  each 
other  a  feast. 

Joyn,  I  shall  be  ashamed,  in  truly,  your  worship. 
— Besides,  the  young  gentlewoman  will  despise 
you. 

Gripe.  I  shall  content  her,  I  warrant  you;  leave 
it  to  me. 

Joyn.  [Aside."]  I  am  sure  you  will  not  content 
me,  if  you  will  not  content  her  ;  'tis  as  impossible 
for  a  man  to  love  and  be  a  miser,  as  to  love  and  be 
wise,  as  they  say. 

Gripe.  While  you  talk  of  treats,  you  starve  my 
eyes ;  I  long  to  see  the  fair  one ;  fetch  her 
hither. 

Joyn.  I  am  ashamed  she  should  find  me  so 
abominable  a  liar ;  I  have  so  praised  you  to  her, 
and,  above  all  your  virtues,  your  liberality ;  which 
is  so  great  a  virtue,  that  it  often  excuses  youth^ 
beauty,  courage,  wit,  or  anything. 

Gripe.  Pish,  pish  I  'tis  the  virtue  of  fools ;  every 
fool  can  have  it. 

Joyn.  And  will  your  worship  want  it  then  ?  I 
told  her  — 

Gripe.  Why  would  you  tell  her  anything  of  me  ? 
you  know  I  am  a  modest  man.  But  come,  if  you 
will  have  me  as  extravagant  as  the  wicked,  take 
that  and  fetch  us  a  treat,  as  you  call  it. 

Joyn.  Upon  my  life  a  groat !  what  will  this 
purchase  ? 


Gripe.  Two  black  pots  of  ale  and  a  cake,  at  the 
cellar. — Come,  the  wine  has  arsenic  in't. 

Joyn.  [A)si*le.]  Well,  I  am  mistaken,  and  my 
hopes  are  abused  :  I  never  knew  any  man  so  mor- 
tified a  miser,  that  he  would  deny  his  lechery  any- 
thing ;  I  must  be  even  with  thee  then  another 
way.  [Exit. 

Gripe.  These  useful  old  women  are  more  ex- 
orbitant and  craving  in  their  desires  than  the 
young  ones  in  theirs.  These  prodigals  in  white 
perukes  spoil  'em  both ;  and  tliat's  the  reason, 
when  the  squires  come  under  my  clutches,  I  make 
'em  pay  for  their  folly  and  mine,  and  'tis  but  con- 
science : — oh,  here  comes  the  fair  one  at  last ! 

Re-enter  Joynkb  leading  in  Lucv,  who  hangs  backward  as 

she  enters. 

Lucy.  Oh  Lord,  there's  a  man,  godmother! 

Joyn.  Come  in,  child,  thou  art  so  bashful  — 

Lucy.  My  mother  is  from  home  too,  I  dare  not. 

Joyn.  If  she  were  here,  she'd  teach  you  better 
manners. 

Lucy.   I'm  afraid  she'd  be  angry. 

Joyn.  To  see  you  so  much  an  ass. — Come  along, 
I  &ay. 

Gripe.  Nay,  speak  to  her  gently;  if  you  won't, 
IwiU. 

Lucy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Gripe.  Pretty  innocent!  there  is,  I  see,  one  left 
of  her  age  ;  what  hap  have  I  !  Sweet,  little  gentle- 
woman, come  sit  down  by  me. 

Lucy.  I  am  better  bred,  I  hope,  sir. 

Gripe.  You  must  sit  down  by  me. 

Lucy.  I'd  rather  stand,  if  you  please. 

Gripe.  To  please  me,  you  must  sit,  sweetesL 

Lucy,  Not  before  my  godmother,  sure. 

Gripe.  Wonderment  of  innocence  ! 

Joyn.  A  poor  bashful  girl,  sir :  I'm  sorry  she 
is  not  better  taught. 

Gripe.  I  am  glad  she  is  not  taught ;  I'll 
teach  her  myself. 

Lucy.  Are  you  a  dancing-master  then,  sir? 
But  if  I  should  be  dull,  and  not  move  as  you  would 
have  me,  you  would  not  beat  me,  sir,  I  hope  ? 

Gripe.  Beat  thee,  honeysuckle !  I'll  use  thee 
thus,  and  thus,  and  thus.  \_Kisse8  her.]  Ah, 
Mrs.  Joyner,  prithee  go  fetch  our  treat  now. 

Joyn.  A  treat  of  a  groat !  I  will  not  wag. 

Gripe.  Why  don't  you  go?  Here,  take  more 
money,  and  fetch  what  you  will ;  take  here,  half-a- 
crown. 

Joyn.  What  will  half-a-crown  do  ? 

Gripe.  Take  a  crown  then,  an  angel,  a  piece  ;— 
bejcone ! 

Joyn.  A  treat  only  will  not  serve  my  turn ;  I 
must  buy  the  poor  wretch  there  some  toys. 

Gripe.  What  toys .'  what .'  speak  quickly. 

Joyn.  Pendants,  necklaces,  fans,  ribbons,  points, 
laces,  stockings,  gloves 

Gripe,  Hold,  hold !  before  it  comes  to  a  gown. 

Joyn.  Well  remembered,  sir ;  indeed  she  wants 
a  gown,  for  she  has  but  that  one  to  her  back.  For 
your  own  sake  you  should  give  her  a  new  gown, 
for  variety  of  dresses  rouses  desire,  and  makes 
an  old  mistress  seem  every  day  a  new  one. 

Gripe,  For  that  reason  she  shall  have  no  new 
gown  ;  for  I  am  naturally  constant,  and  as  I  am 
still  the  same,  I  love  she  should  be  still  the  same. 
But  here,  take  half  a  piece  for  the  other  things. 

Joyn,  Haifa  piece  ! — 
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Joyn.  I  mait  Lsre  the  broad-Kal  nog  l< 

Gripe.  lautiihU woman !  will  you  hate  ti 
Prith«  tftn  me  that,  'iwaii  my  e"'>''i"*''ie 

JugH.  TbBt'i  fabe,  he  had  ne'er  b  eoal 
DO«  1  go;  thia  i«  liut  a  violeat  liL,  and  i 


ithilher  do  jou    go,   godmother? 
hurt  you)  joa 


Liwf.  Oh 
will  yon  leave  roe  aione  r 

Joya.  The  genlleman  i 
■Day  Tentore  f  ouraelf  with  qiiu  aiuue. 

LuCf.     1    think    I     may,    godmother. —  [Exit 
JoYNiK.]  What !  will  you  lock  me  in,  air  t  dou't 

[Guru,  /umhUnn  at  ««  dnor,  Inciti  H. 
Gripe.  'Tis  ■  priTste  lusou,  I  most  teach  yno. 
r>ir. 

LiKg.   1   diin't  see  yonr  fiddle,  eir ;   where  ia 


d!— Coo 


/,Hcy.  Vfhat  do  you  mea 

«r,  will  yoo — Oh !  oh  !  yo 
I    dir  !  murder!— Oh!  oh  !- 


[r« 


?  don't  hurt  n 
will  kill  me  !     Ml 
Lel]> !  hel|i  I  oh  1 
I    Ttu  doer  U  brr-kn  o(h-n  ;  r«l/r  Si™.  CnoMBiTii.  nn.1  >. 

Ijnrtliird,  n...(  llHTrcnlLn-,  in  opnwil. 
I         Crot.    What,  murder  my  daughter,  YJIlain  ! 
Lucfi.   1  wiah  he  had  murdered  me. — Oh  I    ol 
f'rai.   What  ha..t  he  done  ? 
/.«rtf.  Why  would-  jrou  go  out,   and  lenre  n 


alone : 


itlai 


Gripe.   How  now,  what  will  thia  end 
Crot.   Who  brouiht  him  in  ? 
Luty.  That  witch,  that  Ireacheroua 
Dan.  my  gndmolher.  who  has  betrayed  u 
■  ■     ■    !t.— Oh!  oh  !— 


?  [.<■ 


.   Hav 


jou 


d'my  d"ugh.c 


you  old   goal 
IE)'  daughter  ! 

Gripe.  By  yea  and  by  nay.  no  such  maHcr, 

Crm.   A    canting  rogue,   loo  !      Take    m 

I    bniJIord.  he  has  rsviahed  my  daughter,  you  Kt 

■11   in   tears  and  dietraction ;    and    aec  then 

wirked  engine  of  the  filthy  eiecution.— 1  Pui, 

;    it  the  rhinr.] — Jeremy.call  up  the  nci(;hlii)urs 

the  coDBtable.— Palte  villain  !  Ihou  Ehaltdic  f 

'         Gripe.  Hold!   hold!  — [^lii/e.]      Nay,    I 

caught. 
I        Croi.  Go,  gn.  make  haite — 
I       Lvcy.  Oh  !  oh  !— 
I        Crot.  Poorwreleh!_Goi|nickly. 
'.        Gripe.  Hold!  hold! — Tliou  young spaw 
'   old   oerpent  I    wicked,    as    1    thought   the 
MDt !  wilt  thou  say  I  would  have  ravished 
J.ticy.   I  will  Bwear  you  did  ravish  me. 
Gripe.  I  thought  so,  treacherous  Eve  I — then  I 


r,  Idi 


:  shift  01 


ircU  as  I  Ci 


I        *■' 

1.^ 


Lmcs-  (>h  !  oh  !— 

Crte-  Will  none  of  yoa  call  up  the  neighbours, 

A  the  authority  of  the  alley  ? 

Gripe.  Hold,   I'll  give  jou  twenty  mark  among 

n  to  let  me  go, 

Ctm.  Villain  !  nothing  thall  huy  thy  life. 

"      «t«j,Mr».Cro8»Ute,lctm«talk  with 


Luey.  Oh  !  oh  !— 

Liti'il.  Come,  air,  I  am  your  friend  : — in  a  word, 
I  have  appeased  her,  and  aha  shall  be  contented 
with  a  little  sum. 

Gripe,  What  ia  it  ?  what  is  it  ? 

Land.  But  five  huadred  pounds. 

Gripe.  But  fivehuudred  pounds! — bang  me  than, 
hang  me  rather. 

Land.  You  will  lay  I  have  been  your  friend. 

Pren.  The  constable  and  ndghbou^a  arc  s-com- 


Gripe.  How,  h 


I  you  not  take  a  hnn-    ; 


Crai.  1  gcom  your  monejr  1  I  will  not  take  i 

Gripe,  [Aside.]  My  enemies  are  many,  and  I 
shall  be  a  scandal  to  the  failbfut,  as  a  langbing- 
atock  to  the  wicked. — {Aload,}  Go,  prepare  your 
eiigioes  for  my  persecution ;    I'll  give  you    the 


Land.  The  inttrumcnli 
room,  if  you  plcasw  to  go 

Cros.  Indeed,  now  I  ci 
my  dau^ter  more  good 
would  but  publish  her  ihami 
it— probalum  eel,  aa  they  say. 
-'     -'-  -  charitable  tiling  to) 


lider. 


SCEN'E  IV_Lyi 


bis  death.      That 


I   Lodging. 
n  to  conceal  her 


iidi^iiatiiin  from  her  a]»isUte  lov 
ler  love  from  licr  failhful  servant. 

Flip.  Or  almost  us  hard  as  it  is  for  the  prating 
ellows  now-u-days  to  conceal  the  favours  uf  ob- 


/.ff./.  It  Hanger  should  come 

up,    (I  saw  him 

just  now  in  the  . 

d  be  as  mean  as 

the  discovery  of 

my  love  to  him  1 

efore. 

Flip.  Though 

fellow.  I  would  not  do  so  n.ean  a  t 

it,  certainly,  by  1 

with  him.    ]f  1 

confessed  love,  i 

should  \ie  bctor 

Li/d.  So  y.>u 

would  deserve  1 

!>  be  left,  before 

you  were.  But  could  you  ever  do 

o  mean  a  thing 

Flip.  Yea  (  b 

mean  a  thing  I, 

Lvt.  You  ha> 

Flip.  Fyl  ma 

dam.  do  you  tl.i 

as  to  love  a  fausi 

md  ? 

Lvl.  Youhfl. 

a  widow's  heart 

Flip.   I  sliuuld  rather  make  an  adventure  of  mj 
honour  with  a  gallant  for  a  gown,  a  new  coach,  ■ 
necklace,  than  clap  my  husband's  cheeks  for  them, 
ur  sit  in  hie  lap.     I  should  be  as  e 
caught  in  such  ■  posture  with  a  husband,  as 
brisk  well-bred  spark  of  the  town  would  be 
caught  on   his    knees    at  prayers — unless  ' 


be 


hia 


r.yd.  Mr.  Ranger  'twas  obligingly  done  of  you. 
Han.  Indeed,  cousin,  I  had  kept  my  promise 
with  vou  last  night,  but  this  gentleman  knows— 
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Lyd..  You  mistake  me ;  but  yoa  shall  not  lessen 
any  favour  you  do  to  me.  You  are  going  to  excuse 
your  not  coming  to  me  last  night,  when  I  take  it 
as  a  particular  obligation,  that  though  you  threat- 
ened me  with  a  visit,  upon  consideration  you  were 
so  civil  as  not  to  trouble  me. 

Dap.  This  is  an  unlucky  morning  with  me ! 
here's  ray  eternal  persecution,  the  widow  Flippant. 

Flip.  What,  Mr.  Dapperwit ! 
P&APPKRMnT  retires  to  the  back  <if  the  stage,  /olUneed 
by  Flippant. 

Ran.  Indeed,  cousin,  besides  my  business,  an- 
other cause  I  did  not  wait  on  you  was,  my  appre- 
hension you  were  gone  to  the  Park,  notwithstanding 
your  promise  to  the  contrary. 

Li/d.  Therefore,  you  went  to  the  Park  to  visit 
me  there,  notwithstanding  your  promise  to  the 
contrary  } 

Ran,  Who,  I  at  the  Park !  when  I  had  promised 
to  wait  upon  you  at  your  lodging  !  But  were  you 
at  the  Park,  madam  ? 

Lyd.  Who,  I  at  the  Park!  when  I  had  pro- 
mised to  wait  for  you  at  home  1  I  was  no  more  at 
the  Park  than  you  were.     Were  you  at  the  Park  ? 

Run.  The  Park  had  been  a  dismal  desert  to  me, 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  company  in  it,  if  I 
had  wanted  yours. 

Lyd,  [As%de.'\  Because  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  of  men,  to  keep  women  ignorant,  they 
think  us  so  ;  but  'tis  that  increases  our  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  makes  us  know  them  ignorant,  as  false. 
He  is  as  impudent  a  dissembler  as  the  widow 
Flippant,  who  is  making  her  importunate  addresses 
in  vain,  for  aught  I  see. 

[Flippant  comes/oneard,  driving  Dappkbwtt /rom 
oue  side  of  the  stage  la  the  other 

Flip.  Dear  Mr,  Dapperwit  I  merciful  Mr.  Dap- 
perwit ! 

Dap.  Unmerciful  lady  Flippant ! 

Flip.  Will  you  be  satisfied  } 

Dap.  Won't  you  be  satisfied  ? 

Flip.  That  a  wit  should  be  jealous  !  that  a  wit 
should  be  jealous  !  there's  never  a  brisk  young 
fellow  in  the  town,  though  no  wit.  Heaven  knows, 
but  thinks  too  well  of  himself,  to  think  ill  of  his 
wife  or  mistress.  Now,  that  a  wit  should  lessen 
his  opinion  of  himself ; — for  shame ! 

Dan.  I  promised  to  bring  you  off,  but  I  find  it 
enougn  to  shift  for  myself — 

[,So/lJy,  apart  to  Ranosr. 

Lvd.  What  I  out  of  breath,  madam  I 

Flip.  I  have  been  defending  our  cause,  madam  ; 
I  have  beat  him  out  of  the  pit  I  do  so  mumble 
these  prating,  censorious  fellows  they  call  wits, 
when  I  meet  with  them. 

Dap.  Her  ladyship,  indeed,  is  the  only  thing  in 
petticoats  I  dread.  'Twas  well  for  me  there  was 
company  in  the  room  ;  for  I  dare  no  more  venture 
myself  with  her  alone,  than  a  cully  that  has  been  bit 
du«a  venture  himself  in  a  tavern  with  an  old  rook. 

Flip,  I  am  the  revenger  of  our  sex,  certainly. 

Dap.  And  the  most  insatiable  one  I  ever  knew, 
madam ;  I  dare  not  stand  your  fury  longer. — Mr. 
Ranger,  I  will  go  before  and  make  a  new  appoint- 
ment with  your  friends  that  expect  you  at  dinner 
at  the  French -house :  'tis  fit  business  still  wait  on 
love. 

Han.  Do  so — but  now  I  think  on't,  sir  Thomas 
goes  out  of  town  this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  not  )ee 
him  here  again  these  three  months. 


T.yd.  Nay,  pray  take  him  with  you,  sir. 

Flip.  No,  sir,  you  shall  not  take  the  gentleman 
from  his  mistres:^. — \^ Aside  to  Dapi'Krwit.J  Do 
not  go  yet,  sweet  Mr.  Dap|)erwit. 

Lyd.  Take  him  with  you,  sir ;  I  suppose  his 
business  may  be  there  to  borrow,  or  win  money, 
and  I  ought  not  to  be  his  hindrance  :  for  when  he 
has  none,  he  has  his  desperate  designs  upon  that 
little  I  have  ; — for  want  of  money  makes  as  devout 
lovers  as  Christians. 

Dap.  I  hope,  madam,  he  offers  you  no  less 
security  than  bis  liberty. 

Lyd.  His  liberty  is  as  poor  a  pawn  to  take  up 
money  on  as  honour.  He  is  like  the  desperate 
bankrupts  of  this  age,  who,  if  they  can  get  people's 
fortunes  into  their  hands,  care  not  though  they 
spend  them  in  jail  all  their  lives. 

Flip.  And  the  poor  crediting  ladies,  when  they 
have  parted  with  their  money,  must  be  contented 
with  a  pitiful  composition,  or  starve,  for  all  them. 

Ran.  But  widows  are  commonly  so  wise  as  to 
be  sure  their  men  are  solvable  before  they  trust  'em. 

Flip.  Can  you  blame 'em  !  1  declare,  I  will  trust 
no  man.  Pray,  do  not  take  it  ill,  gi'ntlemen : 
quacks  in  their  bills,  and  poets  in  the  titles  of  their 
plays,  do  not  more  disappoint  us,  than  gallants 
with  their  promises ;  but  I  trust  none. 

Dap.  Nay,  she's  a  very  Jew  in  that  particular. 
To  my  knowledge,  she  '11  know  her  man,  over  and 
over  again,  before  she  trust  him. 

Ran.  Well,  my  dearest  cousin,  good-morrow. 
When  I  stay  from  you,  so  long  again,  blame  me  to 
purpose,  and  be  extremely  angry ;  for  nothing  can 
make  me  amends  for  the  loss  of  your  company, 
but  your  reprehension  of  my  absence.  1  '11  take  such 
a  chiding  as  kindly  as  Russian  wives  do  beating. 

Lyd.  If  you  were  iny  husband,  I  could  not  take 
your  absence  more  kindly  than  1  do. 

Ran.  And  if  you  were  my  wife,  I  would  trust 
you  as  much  out  of  my  sight  as  I  could,  to  show 
my  opinion  of  your  virtue. 

Flip.  A  well-bred  gentleman,  I  warrant. — Will 
you  go  then,  cruel  Mr.  Dapperwit  ? 

{^Exeunt  Ranokr  and  Dappkbwit,  /ullo*rtd  by  my 
Lady  Flippant. 

Lyd.  Have  I  not  dissembled  well,  Ijeonorc  .' 

Leo.  But,  madam,  to  what  purpose.'  why  do 
you  not  put  him  to  his  trial,  and  sec  what  he  can 
say  for  himself  ? 

Lyd.  I  am  afraid  lest  my  proofs,  and  his  guilt, 
should  make  him  desperate,  and  so  contemn  that 
pardon  which  he  could  not  ho])e  for. 

Leo.  'Tis  unjust  to  condemn  him  before  you 
hear  him. 

Lyd.  I  vrill  reprieve  him  till  I  have  more  evi- 
dence. 

Leo.  How  will  you  get  it  ? 

Lyd.  I  will  write  him  a  letter  in  Christina's 
name,  desiring  to  meet  him  ;  when  I  shall  soon 
discover  if  his  love  to  her  be  of  a  longer  standing 
than  sin(%  last  night ;  and  if  it  be  not,  I  will  not 
longer  trust  him  with  the  vanity  to  think  she  gave 
him  the  occasion  to  follow  her  home  from  the  Park ; 
so  will  at  once  disabuse  him  and  myself. 

Leo.  What  care  the  jealous  take  in  making  sure 
of  ills  which  they,  but  in  imagination,  cannot 
undiTijo  ! 

Lyd.  Misfortunes  are  least  dreadful  when  most 

near: 

'Tis  Icbs  to  undergo  the  ill,  than  fea^ 

^Exeunt 


FCENE   I. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  1,—A  Room  in  Gripe's  House. 

Xnter  Mn.  Jovkkr  and  Gripr,  the  tatter  in  a  blue  ffown 

and  nightcap, 

J^oyn.  What,  not  well,  your  worship  1  This  it 
is,  you  will  be  laying  out  yourself  beyond  your 
strength.  You  have  taken  a  surfeit  of  the  little 
gentlewoman,  I  find.  Indieed  you  should  not  have 
been  so  immoderate  in  your  embraces ;  your  wor- 
ship is  something  in  years,  in  truly. 

Gripe.  Graceless,  perfidious  woman '  what 
makest  thou  here  ?  art  thou  not  afraid  to  be  used 
like  an  informer,  since  thou  hast  made  me  pay  thee 
for  betraying  me  ? 

Joyn.  Betray  your  worship  !  what  do  you 
menu  !     I  an  informer  !     I  scorn  your  words ! 

Gripe.  Woman,  I  say  again,  thou  art  as  trea- 
cherous as  an  informer,  and  more  unreasonable  ; 
for  he  lets  us  have  something  for  our  money  before 
be  disturb  us. 

Joyn.  Your  money,  Fm  sure,  was  laid  oat 
faithfully  ;  and  I  went  away  because  1  would  not 
disturb  you. 

Gripe.  I  had  not  grudged  you  the  money  I  gave 
you  : — but  the'  five  hundred  pounds  !  the  five  hun- 
dred  pounds !  Inconscionable,  false  woman,  the 
five  hundred  pounds  ! — You  cheated,  trepanned, 
robbed  me,  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  ! 

Jopn.  I  cheat  you  !  I  rob  you  ! — well,  remember 
what  you  say,  you  shall  answer  it  before  Mr. 
Doublecap  and  the  best  of — 

Gripe.  Oh,  impudent  woman,  speak  softly  ! 

Joyn.  I  wiU  not  speak  softly ;  for  innocence  is 
loud  as  well  as  barefaced.  Is  this  your  return, 
after  you  have  made  me  a  mere  drudge  to  your 
filthy  lusts  ! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly ;  my  sister,  daughter,  and 
f^rrvants,  will  hear. 

Joyn.  I  would  have  witnesses,  to  take  notice 
that  you  blast  my  good  name,  which  was  as  white 
rts  a  tulip,  and  as  sweet  as  the  head  of  your  cane, 
before  you  wrought  me  to  the  carrying  on  the 
work  of  your  fleshly  carnal  seekings. 

Gripe.  Softly  !  softly  !  they  are  coming  in. 

Enter  FLrppAwr  and  Martha. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter,  brother  ? 

Gripe.  Nothing,  nothing,  sister,  only  the  godly 
woman  is  fallen  into  a  fit  of  zeal  against  the  enor- 
t-.jous  transgressions  of  the  age.  Go  !  go  I  you  do 
not  love  to  hear  vanity  reproved  ;  pray  begone  ! 

Joyn.  Pray  stay,  madam,  that  you  may  know — 

Gripe.  [Aside  to  Jotner.]  Hold  !  hold !  here 
are  five  guineas  for  thee, —  pray  say  nothing. — 
[Aloud.}  Sister,  pray  begone,  1  say. — {Exeunt 
Flivpant  and  Martha.]  Would  you  prejudice 
]foar  own  reputation  to  injure  mine  ? 

Joyn.  Would  you  prejudice  your  own  soul  to 
wrong  my  repute,  in  truly  ?  IPretemit  to  weep. 

Gripe.  Pray  have  me  in  excuse.  Indeed,  I 
thought  you  had  a  share  of  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
bevause  yon  took  away  my  seal-ring ;  which  they 
made  me  send,  together  with  a  note  to  my  cash- 
keeper  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Besides,  I  thought 
niine  but  you  knew  it  was  my  wonted  token  to 
K  nd  for  money  by. 


Joyn.  'Tis  unlucky  I  should  forget  it,  and  leave 
it  on  the  table ! — But  oh  the  harlotry  1  did  she 
make  that  use  of  it  then  ?  Hwas  no  wonder  you  did 
not  stay  till  I  came  back. 

Gripe.  1  stayed  till  the  money  released  me. 

Joyn.  Have  they  the  money,  then  ?  five  hundred 
pounds  ! 

Gripe.  Too  certain. 

Joyn.  They  told  me  not  a  word  of  it ;  and  have 
you  no  way  to  retrieve  it  ? 

Gripe.  Not  any. 

Joyn.  [Aside.]  1  am  glad  of  it. — [Aloud.}  Is 
there  no  law  but  against  saints  ? 

Gripe.  I  will  not  for  five  hundred  pounds  pub- 
lish my  transgression  myself,  lest  1  should  be 
thought  to  glory  in't :  though,  1  must  confess, 
^twould  tempt  a  man  to  conform  to  public  praying 
and  sinning,  since  'tis  so  chargeable  to  pray  and 
sin  in  private. 

Joi/n.  But  are  you  resolved  to  give  off  a  loser  ? 

Gripe.  How  shall  I  help  it  ? 

Jof/n.  Nay,  I'll  see  you  shall  have  what  the 
young  jade  has,  for  your  money :  I'll  make  'em 
use  some  conscience,  however.  —  Take  a  man's 
money  for  nothing  1 

Gripe.  Thou  sayest  honestly,  indeed.  And 
shall  I  have  my  pennyworths  out  of  the  little 
gentlewoman  for  all  this  .' 

Joyn.  I'll  be  engaged  body  for  body  for  her, 
and  you  shall  take  the  forfeiture  on  me  else. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  I'll  rather  take  your  word,  Mrs. 
Joyner. 

Joyn.  Go  in  and  dress  yourself  smug,  and  leave 
tlie  rest  to  me. 

Gripe.  No  man  breathing  would  give-off  a  loser, 
as  she  says.  [Kxeu^^. 


SCENE  II.— -Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Sir  SrMo.v  AnovKPuyr  di$covrre(f  titUnfi  at  a  di'sk  writing 
as  a  Clerk,  my  Lady  Vlwp AttTjopgiufj  him. 

Sir  Sim.  'Tis  a  lord's  mortgage,  and  therefore 
requires  the  more  haste  : — pray  do  not  jog  me, 
madam. 

Flip.  Dull  rascal !  [Aside. 

Sir  Sim.  They  cannot  stay  for  money  as  other 
folks.  If  you  will  not  let  me  make  an  end  on't, 
1  shall  lose  my  expedition -fee. 

Flip.  There  are  some  clerks  would  have  under- 
stood me  before  this.  [Aside. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  pray  be  quiet,  madam  ;  if  you 
squeeze  me  so  to  tlie  wail,  I  cannot  write. 

Flip.  [Aside.]  'Tis  niuch  for  the  honour  of  the 
gentlemen  of  thb  age,  that  we  persons  of  quality 
are  forced  to  descend  to  the  iinportuning  of  a  clerk, 
a  butler,  coachman,  or  footman  ;  while  the  rogues 
arc  as  dull  of  apprehension,  too,  as  an  unfledged 
country  squire  amongst  his  mother's  maids  ! 

[Jotjs  him  again. 

Sir  Sim.  Again  1  Let  me  tell  you,  madam, 
famiiiaii^y  hrfptis  nnnti;{Tnipt :  you'll  never  leave  till 
you  have  made  me  saucy. 

Flip.  I  would  I  could  see  that. 

Sir  Sim.  I  vow  and  swear  then,  get  you  gone ! 
or  rU  add  a  black  patch  or  two  to  those  on  your 


X 
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face. — ^ Aside]  I  shall  have  do  time  to  get  Mrs. 
Martha  out,  fur  her. 

Flip.  Will  yon,  sir,  will  you!    IJops  him  affain. 

Sir  Sim.  [Asfide.]  I  must  have  a  plot  for  her.  she 
is  a  coy  woman. — [Aioud.li  I  vow  and  swear  if  you 
pa«s  this  orevice,  TU  kiss  you  in  plain  English. 

Flip,  I  would  I  could  see  that ! — do  you  defy  me ! 

iSUps  to  him — hi  kisxfs  her. 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside.]  How's  this !  I  vow  and  swear, 
she  kisses  as  tamely  as  Mrs.  Ticklish,  and  with  her 
mouth  open  too. 

Flip.  I  thought  you  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  done  so  to  your  master's  own  sister  ! 

Sir  Sim.  I  hope  you'll  be  quiet  now,  madam  ? 

Flip.  Nay.  I'll  be  revenged  of  you  sure. 

Sir  Sim.  If  you  come  again,  I  shall  do  more  to 
you  than  that. — [Aside.]  I'll  pursue  ray  plot  and 
try  if  she  be  honest. 

Flip.  You  do  more  to  me  than  that  I  nay,  if 
you'll  do  more  to  me  than  that — 

[She  throws  down  his  ink  and  runs  out,  he  /allowing  hfr. 

Enter  Joviobr. 

Jot/n,  I  must  visit  my  young  clients  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Re-enter  Sir  Simon  holding  up  his  hands. 

What's  the  matter,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Lord  !  who  would  have  thought  it  t 

Joyn.  What  ails  you,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim.  I  have  made  such  a  discovery,  Mrs. 
Joyner ! 

Joyn.  What  is't } 

Sir  Sim.  Such  a  one  that  makes  me  at  once  glad 
and  sorry  ;  I  am  sorry  my  lady  Flippant  is  naught, 
but  I'm  glad  I  know  it: — thanks  still  to  my 
disj^ise. 

Joyn.  Fy  !  fy  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  this  hand  can  tell — 

Joyn.  But  how  } 

Sir  Sim.  She  threw  down  my  ink-glass,  and  ran 
away  into  the  next  room ;  I  followed  her,  and,  in 
revenge,  threw  her  down  upon  the  bed : — but,  in 
short,  all  that  I  could  do  to  her  would  not  make 
her  squeak. 

Joyn.  She  was  out  of  breath,  man,  she  was  out 
of  breath. 

Sir  Sim.  Ah,  Mrs.  Joyner,  say  no  more,  say  no 
more  of  that ! 

Re-enter  Fuppast. 

Flip.  You  rude,  unmannerly  rascal ! 

Joyn.  You  see  she  complains  now. 

Sir  Sim.  I  know  why,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  know 
why-  [Aside  to  Jovnkr. 

Flip.  I'll  have  you  turned  out  of  the  house ; 
your  are  not  fit  for  my  brother's  service. 

Sir  Sim.  Not  for  yours,  you  mean,  madam. 

[Aside. 

Flip.  I'll  go  and  acquaint  my  brother — 

/oyn.  [Aside  to  Flippant.]  Hold,  hold,  madam, 
speak  not  so  loud  : — 'tis  sir  Simon  Addleplot,  your 
lover,  who  has  taken  this  disguise  on  pur})ose  to  be 
near  you,  and  to  watch  and  supplant  his  rival. 

Flip.  What  a  beast  was  I,  I  could  not  discover 
it !  you  have  undone  me  !  why  would  you  not  tell 
me  sooner  of  it  ?  [Aside  to  Joynhr. 

Joyn.  I  thought  he  had  been  discernible  enough. 

Flip.  I  protest,  I  knew  him  not ;  for  I  must 
confess  to  you,  my  eyes  are  none  of  the  best  since  I 
have  used  the  last  new  wash  of  mercury-water. — 
W  hat  will  he  think  of  me  ! 


Joyn.  Let  me  alone  with  him. — [  To  Sir  Simon.] 
C^nie,  come,  did  you  think  you  could  disguise 
yourself  from  my  lady's  knowledge  ?  she  knew  you 
man,  or  else  you  had  ne'er  had  those  liberties. 
Alas,  poor  lady,  she  cannot  resist  you ! 

Flip.  'Tis  my  weakness. 

Sir  Sim.  How's  this ! — but  here  comes  my  master. 

Enter  Grips  and  !Martha. 

Gripe.  Come,  Mrs.  Joyner,  are  you  ready  to  go  ? 

Joyn.  I  am  ever  ready  when  your  worship  com- 
mands. 

Flip.  Brother,  if  you  go  to  t'other  end  of  the 
town,  you'll  set  me  down  near  the  playhouse.^ 

Gripe.  The  playhouse !  do  you  think  I  will  be 
seen  near  the  playhouse  ? 

Flip.  You  shall  set  me  down  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
iields,  then  ;  for  I  have  earnest  business  there.-^ 
[/4part  to  Sir  Simon.]  When  I  come  home  again, 
1*11  laugh  at  you  soundly,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  Has  Joyner  betrayed  me  then !  *tis 
time  to  look  to  my  hits.  [Aside. 

Gripe,  Martha,  be  sure  you  stay  within  now.  If 
you  go  out,  you  shall  never  come  into  my  doors 
again. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  not,  sir ;  I'll  ne'er  come  into 
your  doors  again,  if  once  I  should  go  out. 

Grijye.  Tis  well  said,  girl. 

[Exe\iut  (iRiPK.  JovNEi^,  and  Fuppavt. 

Sir  Sim.  'Twas  prettily  said  :  I  understand  you, 
they  are  dull  and  have  no  intrigue  in  'em.  But 
dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Martha,  'tis  time  we  were  gone ; 
you  have  stole  away  your  scarfs  and  hood  from 
your  maid,  I  hope  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I  am  ready,  but — 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come,  sir  Simon  Addleplot, 
poor  gentleman,  is  an  impatient  man,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Mar,  Well,  my  venture  is  great,  I'm  sure,  for 
a  man  I  know  not.  But  pray,  Jonas,  do  not  deceive 
mt< ;  is  he  so  fine  a  gentleman,  as  you  say  he  is  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Pish  !  pish  !  he  is  the — gentleman  of 
the  town,  faith  and  troth. 

Mar.  But  may  I  take  your  word,  Jonas  ? 

Sir  Sim,  'Tis  not  my  word,  'tis  the  word  of  all 
the  town. 

Mar.  Excuse  me,  Jonas,  for  that: — I  never 
heard  any  speak  well  of  him  but  Mr.  Dapperwit 
and  you. 

iS^tr  Sim.  That's  because  he  has  been  a  rival  to 
all  men,  and  a  gallant  to  all  ladies.  Rivals  and 
deserttid  mistresses  never  speak  well  of  a  man. 

Mar.  lias  he  been  so  general  in  his  amours? 
his  kindness  is  not  to  be  valued  then. 

Sir  Sim.  The  more  by  you ;  because  'tis  for  you 
he  deserts  all  the  rest,  faith  and  troth. 

Mar.  You  plead  better  for  him  than  he  could 
for  himself,  I  believe  ;  for,  indeed,  they  say  he  is 
no  better  than  an  idiot. 

Sir  Sim.  Then,  believe  me,  madam — for  nobody 
knows  him  better  than  I — be  has  as  much  wit, 
courage,  and  as  good  a  mien  to  the  full,  as  I  Lave. 
— He  an  idiot ! 

Mar.  The  common  gull ;  so  perspicuous  a  fop, 
the  women  find  him  out : — for  none  of  'em  will 
marry  him. 

Sir  Sim.  You  may  see,  now,  how  he  and  you  are 
abused.  For  that  he  is  not  married,  is  a  sign  of 
his  wit ;  and  for  being  perspicuous,  'tis  false ;  he 
is  as  mysterious  as  a  new  parliament-man,  or  a 
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youDi^  statesman  newly  taken  from  a  coffee-house 
or  tennis-court. 

Mar,  But  is  it  a  sign  of  his  wit  because,  he  is 
Bot  married? 

Sir  Sim.  Yes,  yes ;  your  women  of  the  town 
ravish  your  fops  :  there's  not  one  about  the  town 
mn  married  that  has  anything. 

Afar.  It  may  be  then  he  has  spent  his  estate. 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside."]  How  unluckily  guessed  ! — 
[Aioud.]  If  he  had,  he  has  a  head  can  retrieve  it  again. 

Mar,  Besides,  they  say  he  has  the  modish  dis^ 
temper. 

Sir  Sim.  He  can  cure  it  with  the  best  French 
chirurgeon  in  town. 

Mar.  Has  his  practice  on  himself  been  so 
much  ?  • 

Sir  Sim,  Come,  come. — • 
Fame,  like  deserted  jilt,  does  still  belie  men, 
Who  doubts  her  man,  must  be  advised  by  Hymen  ; 
l-'or  he  knows  best  of  any  how  to  try  men.    lExcunt. 


SCENE  III.— The  old  Pali  Mall. 
Enter  Kanobr  and  Dappkrwit. 

Ran.  Now  the  Lucys  have  renounced  us,  hey 
fur  the  Christinas  1  She  cannot  use  me  worse  than 
joor  honourable  mistress  did  you. 

Dap.  A  pox !  some  young  heir  or  another  has 
promised  her  marriage.  There  are  so  many  fools 
in  the  world,  'tis  impossible  for  a  man  of  wit  to 
keep  bis  wench  from  being  a  lady,  let  me  perish ! 

/tan.  But  have  you  no  other  acquaintance  that 
sticks  to  her  vocation,  in  spite  of  temptations  of 
honour  or  filthy  lucre  ?  I  declare,  I  make  honour- 
able love  merely  out  of  necessity,  as  your  rooks 
play  on  the  square  rather  than  not  play  at  all. 

Enter  Lbomorb  masked,  with  a  Letter  in  her  hand. 

Dap.  Come,  the  devil  will  not  lose  a  gamester : 
here's  ready  money  for  you,  push  freely. 

Ran,  Thou  art  as  well  met  as  if  by  assignation. 

ITv  Lkonohk. 
Lro.  And  you  are  as  well  met  as  if  you  were  the 
Dian  I  looked  for. 
Ran.  Kind  rogue ! 
I         Leo.  Sweet  sir  ! 

Ran.  Come,  I  am  thy  prisoner,  (without  more 
words,)  show  but  thy  warrant. 

[Goes  to  pull  of  her  Mtuk. 
'        Leo.  You  mistake,  sir  ;  here  is  my  pasjs. 

{Gives  him  the  Letter. ' 
Ran.  A  letter  !  and  directed  to  mo  ! 
[Reads.']  J  cannot  put  up  the  injuries  and 
affronts  you  did  me  last  night; — a  chailen(;e,  upon 
my  life!  and  by  such  a  messenger!  —  therefore 
eon  jure  you  by  your  honour^  at  eight  o'clock  pre- 
ciselyi  this  evening,  to  send  your  man  to  St. 
Jameis  gate,  to  wait  for  me  with  a  chair ^  to  con- 
duct me  to  what  place  you  shall  think  most  fit ^  for 
the  giving  of  satisfaction  to  the  injured — Chris- 
tina. 

Chri:£tina !    1   am   amazed  !  What  is  it  o'clock, 
I    Dapfierwit  ? 
I        Dap.  It  wants  not  half  an  hour  of  eight. 

Ran.  [To  Lkonork.]  Go  then  back,  my  pretty 
herald,  and  tell  my  fair  enemy,  the  service  she 
designs  my  man  is  only  fit  for  my  friend  here ; 
whose  faith  and  honour  she  may  be  secure  of.  He 
shall  immediately  ^o  wait  for  her  at  St.  James's 
I     gate,  whilst  1  go  to  prepare  a  ])lace  for  our  rencoun- 


ter, and  myself  to  die  at  her  feet.  [E.tit  Leonorb.] 
Dapperwit,  dear  Dapperwit. 

Dap,  What  lucky  surprisal's  this  } 

Ran.  Prithee  ask  no  questions,  till  I  nave  more 
leisure  and  less  astonishment.  I  know  you  will 
nut  deny  to  be  an  instrument  in  my  happiness. 

Dap.  No,  let  me  perish  !  I  take  as  much  plea- 
sure to  bring  lovers  together  as  an  old  woman ; 
or  as  a  bankrupt  gamester  loves  to  look  on, 
though  he  has  no  advantage  by  the  play ;  or  as  a 
bully  that  fights  not  himself,  yet  takes  pleasure  to 
set  people  together  by  the  ears,  or  as — 

Ran.  'Sdeath  !  is  this  a  time  for  similitudes  ? 

Dap.  You  have  made  me  miscarry  of  a  good 
thought  now,  let  me  perish  ! 

Ran.  Go  presently  to  St.  James's  gate,  where 
you  are  to  expect  the  coming  of  a  lady  ( 'tis  Chris- 
tina), accompanied  by  that  woman  you  saw  e'en 
now.  She  will  permit  you  to  put  her  into  a  chair, 
and  then  conduct  her  to  my  lodging ;  while  I  go 
before  to  remove  some  spies,  and  prepare  it  for  her 
reception. 

Dap.  Your  lodging  ?  had  you  not  better  carry 
her  to  Vincent's?  'tis  hard  by  ;  and  there  a  vizard 
mask  has  as  free  egress  and  regress  as  at  the  play- 
house. 

Ran.  Faith,  though  it  be  not  very  prudent,  yet 
she  shall  come  thither  in  my  vindication  ;  for  be 
would  not  believe  1  had  seen  her  last  night. 

Dap.  To  have  a  fine  woman,  and  not  tell  on't 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Ranger — 

Ran.  Go,  and  bring  her  to  Vincent's  lodging; 
there  I'll  expect  you.  lExeunt  severaUif. 


SCENE  IV,— The  Street  before  Vincent's 

Lodging. 

Enter  Christina  and  laABKL. 

Isa.  This  is  the  door,  madam ;  here  Mr.  Vincent 
Iodides. 

Chri.  'Tis  no  matter,  we  will  pass  it  by ;  lest 
the  people  of  our  lodgings  should  watch  us..  Bui 
it  he  should  not  be  here  now  \ 

Isa.  Who,  Mr.  Valentine,  madam  ?  1  warrant 
you  my  intelligencer  dares  not  fail  me. 

Chri.  Did  he  come  last  night,  suid  he? 

Isa.  Last  night  late. 

Chri.  And  not  see  me  yet  I  nay,  not  send  to  me! 
— 'tis  false,  he  is  not  come, — 1  wish  he  were  not. 
I  know  not  which  I  should  take  more  unkindly 
from  him,  exposing  his  life  to  his  revengeful 
enemies,  or  being  almost  four-and-twcnty  hours  so 
near  me,  and  not  let  me  know't. 

Isa.  A  lover's  dangers  are  the  only  secrets  kept 
from  his  mistress  ;  he  came  not  to  you  because  he 
would  not  purchase  his  happiness  with  your  fear 
and  apprehensions. 

Chri.  Nay,  he  is  come,  I  see,  since  you  arc 
come  about  again  of  his  side. 

Isa.  Will  you  go  in,  madam,  and  disprove  me, 
if  you  can  ?  'tis  better  than  standing  in  the  street. 

Chri,  We'll  go  a  little  further  first,  and  return. 

lEjecuut. 


SCENE  V. — Vincent's  Lodging. 
Enter  Vi.ncbnt  and  Valkntinb. 

yin.  I  told  you  I  had  sent  my  man  to  Chris- 
tina's this  morning,  to  inquire  of  her  maid,  ^who 
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seldom  denies  him  a  secret,)  if  her  lady  had  been 
at  the  Park  last  night;  which  she  peremptorily 
answered  to  the  contrary,  and  assured  him  she 
had  not  stirred  out  since  your  departure. 

Vol,  Will  not  chambermaids  lie,  Vincent  ? 

Vin,  Will  not  Ranger  lie,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  The  circumstances  of  his  story  proved  it 
true. 

Fin,  Do  you  think  so  old  a  master  in  the  faculty 
as  he  will  want  the  varnish  of  probability  for  his 
lies? 

Val,  Do  you  think  a  woman,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  her  sex,  and  education  under  such  a  mis- 
tress, will  want  impudence  to  disavow  a  truth  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  that  mistress  ? 

VtH,  But  if  both  testimonies  are  fallible,  why 
will  you  needs  believe  his  ?  we  are  apter  to  believe 
the  things  we  would  have,  than  those  we  would 
not 

Val,  My  ill  luck  has  taught  me  to  credit  my 
misfortunes  and  doubt  my  happiness. 

Vin,  But  fortune  we  know  inconstant 

Val,  And  all  of  her  sex. 

Vin.  Will  you  judge  of  fortune  by  your  expe- 
rience>  and  not  do  your  mistress  the  same  justice  ? 
Go  see  her,  and  satisfy  yourself  and  her ;  for  if 
she  be  innocent,  consider  how  culpable  you  are. 
not  only  in  your  censures  of  her,  but  in  not  seeing 
her  since  your  coming. 

Val,  If  she  be  innocent,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
surprise  her,  for  her  sake ;  if  false,  I  should  be 
afraid  to  surprise  her,  for  my  own. 

Vin,  To  be  jealous  and  not  inquisitive  is  as 
hard  as  to  love  extremely  and  not  to  be  something 
iealous. 

Val.  Inquisitiveness  as  seldom  cures  jealousy, 
as  drinking  in  a  fever  quenches  the  thirst. 

Vin.  If  she  were  at  the  Park  last  night,  'tis 
probable  she'll  not  miss  this.  Go  watch  her  house, 
see  who  goes  out,  who  in;  while  I,  in  the  mean- 
time, search  out  Ranger ;  who,  I'll  pawn  my  life, 
upon  more  discourse  shall  avow  his  mistake. — 
Here  he  is  ;  go  in  : — how  luckily  is  he  come  ! 

[Valkntink  retlrtt  to  Uu  door  behind. 
Enter  Ranokr. 
Ranger,  you  have  prevented  me  :  I  was  going  to 
look  you  out,  between  the  scenes  at  the  playhouse, 
the  coffee-house,  tennis-court,  or  GifTord's. 

Han.  Do  you  want  a  pretence  to  go  to  a  bawdy- 
house  ? — but  I  have  other  visits  to  make. 

^  tn.  I  forget.  I  should  rather  have  sought  you 
in  Christina's  lodgings,  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Ran.  Well,  weU,  I'm  just  come  to  tell  you  that 
Christina 

Vin,  Proves  not,  by  daylight,  the  kind  lady  you 
followed  last  niglit  out  of  the  Park. 

Han,  I  have  better  news  for  you,  to  my  thinking. 

Vin.  What  is't  ? 

Han.  Not  that  I  have  been  in  Christina's  lodg- 
ing this  morning ;  but  that  she'll  be  presently  here 
in  your  lodging  with  me. 

Vnl.  How  !  lAside. 

Vtn.  [Hetiring,  and  sfjcaking  softly  to  Valen- 
tine.] You  see  now,  his  report  was  a  jest,  a 
mere  jest.— [To  Rangkr.]  Well,  must  my  lodging 
be  your  vaulting-school  still  ?  thou  hast  appointed 
a  wench  to  come  hither,  I  find. 

Ran,  A  wench  !  you  seemed  to  have  more 
leverence  for  Christina  last  night. 

Vin,  Now  you  talk  of  Christina,  prithee  tell  me 


what  was  the  meaning  of  thy  last  night's  romance 
of  Christina. 

Ran,  You  shall  know  the  meaning  of  all  when 
Christina  comes ;  she'll  be  here  presently. 

Vin,  Who  will  ?  Christina  ? 

Ran,  Yes,  Christina. 

Vin.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ran,  Incredulous  envy  !  thoiurt  as  envious  as 
an  impotent  lechei;  ^t  a  weddini 

Vin,  Tliou  art  either  mad,  or  as  vain  as  a  French- 
man newly  returned  home  from  a  campaign,  or 
obliging  England. 

Ran.  Thou  art  as  envious  as  a  rival ;  but  if 
thou  art  mine,  there's  that  will  make  you  desist ; 
\^give8  him  a  letter.]  and  if  you  are  not  my  rival, 
entrusting  you  with  such  t  secret  will,  1  know, 
obUge  you  to  keep  it,  and  assist  me  against  all 
other  interests. 

Vin,  Do  you  think  I  take  your  secret  as  an 
obligation  ?  dou*t  I  know«  lovers,  travellers,  and 
poets,  will  give  money  to  be  heard  ?  But  what's 
the  paper?  a  lampoon  upon  Christina,  hatched 
last  night  betwixt  squire  Dapperwit  and  you,  be- 
cause her  maid  used  you  scurvily  ? 

Ran.  No,  'tis  only  a  letter  from  her,  to  8)bow 
my  company  was  not  so  disgustful  to  her  last  night, 
but  that  she  desires  it  again  to-day. 

Val.  A  letter  from  her  !  lAside. 

Via.  A  letter  from  Christina!  IReads,] — Hal 
ha  !  ha ! 

Ran,  Nay,  'tis  pleasant, 

Vin.  You  mistake,  I  laugh  at  you,  not  the  letter. 

Ran.  I  am  like  the  winning  gamesttr,  so  pleased 
with  my  luck,  1  will  not  quarrel  with  any  who  calls 
me  a  fool  for't 

Vin.  Is  this  the  style  of  a  woman  of  honour? 

Ran.  It  may  be,  for  aught  you  know  ;  I'm  sure 
'tis  well  if  your  female  correspondents  can  read. 

Vin.  I  must  confess  1  have  none  of  the  little 
letters,  half  name  or  title,  like  your  Sp:inish  Epis- 
tles Dedicatory ;  but  that  a  man  so  frequent  in 
honourable  intrigues  as  you  are,  should  not  know 
the  summons  of  an  impudent  common  woman, 
from  that  of  a  ]ierson  of  honour  ! 

Ran,  Christina  is  so  much  a  person  of  honour 
sheMl  own  what  she  has  writ  when  she  comes. 

Vin.  But  will  she  come  hither  indeed  ? 

Han,  Immediately.  You'll  excuse  my  liberty 
with  you ;  I  could  not  conceal  such  a  happiness 
from  such  a  friend  as  you,  lest  you  should  have 
taken  it  unkindly. 

Vin.  Faith,  you  have  obliged  me  indeed  ;  for 
you  and  others  would  often  have  made  me  believe 
your  honourable  intrigues,  but  never  did  me  the 
honour  to  con>'ince  me  of  Vm  before. 

Ran,  You  are  merry,  I  find,  yet. 

Vin.  When  you  are  happy  I  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Han,  [Aside.]  But  I  lose  time  ;  I  should  lay  a 
little  person  in  ambush,  that  lives  hard  by,  in  case 
Christina  should  be  impatient  to  be  revenged  of 
her  friends,  as  it  often  happens  with  a  discontented 
heiress.  Women,  like  old  soldiers,  more  nimbly 
exernte  than  they  resolve.  lOoiug  out, 

Vin,  What  now  !  you  will  not  disappoint  a 
woman  of  Christina's  quality  ? 

Ran.  I'll  be  here  before  she  comes,  I  warrant 
you.  lExii, 

Vin,  I  do  believe  you  truly  ! — What  think  you, 
Valentine  ? 

Val,  [Coming  forward.]  I  think,  since  she  haa 
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the  courage  to  challenge  him,  she'll  have  the  honour 
of  being  first  in  the  field. 

Vin.  Fy,  your  opinion  of  her  must  be  as  bad, 
as  Ranger's  of  himself  is  good,  to  think  she  would 
write  to  him.  T  long  till  his  bona-roba  comes,  that 
yoa  may  be  both  disabused. 

VttL  And  I  have  not  patience  to  stay  her  coming, 
kst  you  should  be  disabused. 

Enter  Cbribtina  and  Isabkl. 

Fin.  Here  she  is,  i'faith;  I'm  glad  she's  come. 

VaL  And  I'm  sorry.  But  I  will  to  my  post 
a^ain,  lest  she  should  say  she  came  to  me. 

[Retires  as  b^re. 

Fill.  [Atide^  By  heavens,  Christina  herself! 
'tis  she  !  [CuiusTrNA  pulls  off  her  mask. 

Vai.  "Hs  she  : — cursed  be  these  eyes !  more 
cursed  than  when  they  first  betrayed  me  to  that 
false  bewitching  face.  lAside. 

Chri,  You  may  wonder,  sir,  to  see  me  here — 

Vin,  I  must  confess  I  do. 

ChrL  But  the  confidence  your  friend  ha5  in  you 
is  the  cause  of  mine  ;  and  yet  some  blushes  it  does 
cost  me  to  come  to  seek  for  a  man. 

VaL  Modest  creature  !  [Aside. 

Vfn.  How  am  I  deceived  !  [Aside. 

ChrL  'Where  is  he,  sir  ?  why  does  he  not  ap- 
\y\    pear,  to  keep  me  in  counttmance  .•'  pray  call  him, 
sir ;  'tis  something  hard  if  he  should  know  Tm 
here. 

Vin.  I  hardly  can  myself  believe  you  are  here, 
madam. 

Chri.  If  my  visit  be  troublesome  or  unseason- 
able, 'tis  your  friend's  fault;  I  designed  it  not  to 
yon,  sir.  Pray  call  him  out,  that  he  may  excuse 
it.  and  take  it  on  himself,  together  with  ray  shame. 

Vin.  How  impatient  she  is  !  [Aside. 

Chri.  Or  do  you  delay  the  happiness  I  ask,  to 
make  it  more  welcome  ?  I  have  stayed  too  long  for 
it  already,  and  cannot  more  desire  it.  Dear  sir.  call 
him  out.  Where  is  he  .'  above,  or  here  within  ? 
I'll  snatch  the  favour  which  you  will  not  give. 
—  [Goes  to  the  door  and  discovrs  Valentine.] 
What  !  do  you  hide  yourseif  for  shime  ? 

VaL  [Coming  forward.'^  I  must  confess  I  do. 

Chri.  To  see  me  come  hither 

VaL  I  acknowledge  it.  [Vai.kntixk  offers  to  po  out. 

Chri.  Before  you  came  to  Ac  ?  But  whither  do 
you  go  ?  come,  I  can  forgive  you. 

VaL  But  I  cannot  forgive  you. 

Chri.  Whither  do  you  go  ?  you  need  not  forge 
a  quarrel  to  prevent  mine  to  you  :  nor  need  you 
try  if  I  would  follow  you,  you  know  I  will ; — I 
have,  you  see. 

VaL  That  impudence  should  look  so  like  inno- 
cence !  [Aside. 

Chri.  Whither  would  you  go  .'  why  would  you 
go.' 

Vol.  To  call  your  servant  to  you. 

Chri.  She  is  here ;  what  would  you  have  with 
hcr.» 

Vai.  I  mean  your  lover, — the  man  you  came  to 
meeL 

Chri.  Oh  heavens !  what  lover .'  what  man .'  I 
rame  to  see  no  man  but  you,  whom  I  had  too  long 

VaL  You  could  not  know  that  I  was  here. 
C%ri.  Ask  her  ;  'twas  she  that  told  me. 

[Points  to  ISABRI.. 

VaK  IIow  could  she  know  > 


Chri.  That  you  shall  know  hereafter. 

VaL  No,  you  thought  me  too  far  out  of  the 
way  to  disturb  your  assignation  ;  and  I  assure  you, 
madam,  'twas  my  ill-fortune,  not  my  design  :  and 
that  it  may  appear  so,  I  do  withdraw,  as  in  all  pood 
breeding  and  civility  I  am  obliged  ;  for  sure  your 
wished-for  lover's  coming. 

Chri,  What  do  you  mean  ?  are  you  a*weary  of 
that  title } 

VaL  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  since  it  grows  com- 
mon. [Going  out, 

Chri.  Nay,  you  will  not,  shall  not  go. 

Vai.  My  stay  might  give  him  jealousy,  and  so 
do  you  injury,  and  him  the  greatest  in  the  World  : 
heavens  forbid  !  I  would  not  make  a  man  jealous  ; 
for  though  you  call  a  thousand  vows,  and  oaths, 
and  tears  to  witness  (as  you  safely  may),  that  you 
have  not  the  least  of  love  for  me,  yet  if  he  ever 
knew  how  I  have  loved  you,  sure  he  would  not, 
could  not  believe  you. 

Chri.  I  do  confess,  your  riddle  is  too  hard  for 
me  to  solve ;  therefore  you  are  obliged  to  do't 
yourself. 

Vai.  I  wish  it  were  capable  of  any  othsr  inter* 
pretation  than  what  you  know  already. 

Chri.  Is  this  that  generous  good  Valentine  ?  who 
has  disguised  him  so  ?  [  Weeps. 

Vin.  Nay,  I  must  withhold  you  then.  [Slops 
Valentine  going  out.}  Methinks  she  should  be 
innocent ;  her  tongue,  and  eyes,  together  with  that 
flood  that  swells  'em,  do  vindicate  her  heart. 

Vai.  They  show  but  their  long  practice  of  dis- 
simulation. [Going  ouL 

Vin.  Come  back  :  I  hear  Ranger  coming  up : 
stay  but  till  he  comes. 

Vai.  Do  you  think  1  have  the  patience  of  an 
alderman  } 

Vin.  You  may  go  out  this  way,  when  you  will, 
l)y  the  back-stairs  ;  but  stay  a  little,  till — Oh,  here 
he  comes. 

I 

I       lit-cntcr  Ranoer.     Upon  his  entrance  Christi.va  puts 

on  her  mask. 

Vai.  My  revenge  will  now  de^ain  me. 

[Valkntink  rrtirrt  afjafn. 

Jlan.  [Aside.']  —  What,  come  already  !  where  is 
Dapperwit .' — [Aloud.]  The  blessint^'s  double  that 
comes  quickly ;  1  did  not  yet  expect  you  here,  other- 
wise 1  had  done  niyself  the  injury  to  be  absent. 
Hut  I  hope,  madam,  I  have  not  made  you  stay  long 
for  me. 

Chri.   I  have  not  staid  at  all  for  you. 

lian.  I  am  glad  ot"  it,  madam. 

Chri.  [  To  IsAPEL.]  Is  not  this  that  troublesome 
stranger  who  last  night  followed  the  lady  into  my 
lodgings  .' — [Aside.]  'Tis  he. 

[Jiemovinfj  from  him  to  the  other  side. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  Why  does  she  remove  so  disdain- 
fully from  me  ? — [Aloud.]  1  find  you  take  it  ill  I 
was  not  at  your  coming  here,  madam. 

Chri.  Indeed  I  do  not;  you  are  mistaken,  sir. 
'  Ran.  Confirm    me   by  a   smile   then,  madam ; 
remove  that  cloud,  which   makes  me  apprehend 
foul  weather.  [Goes  to  take  off  her  mask.] — Mr. 
Vincent,  pray  retire ;  'tis    you  keep  on  the  lady's 
mask,  and  no  displeasure  which  she  has  for  me. — 
Yet,  madam,  you  need  not  distrust  his  honour  or 
his  faith. — But  do  not  keep  the    lady  under  con- 
straint ;  pray  leave  us  a  little,  master  Vincent, 
I       Chri.  You  must  not  leave  us,  sir;  would    you 
*  leave  me  with  a  stranger** 
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ACT    IV. 


Vai.  How's  that!  lAHde. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  I've  done  amiss,  J  find  ;  to  bring 
her  hither. — Madam,  I  understand  you — 

lApart  to  CHRisnifA. 

Chri.  Sir.  1  do  not  understand  you. 

Ban.  You  would  not  be  known  to  Mr.  Vincent. 

Chri,  'Tis  your  acquaintance  I  would  avoid. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  Dull  brute  that  I  was,  to  bring 
her  hither ! — I  have  found  my  error,  madam  ;  give 
me  but  a  new  appointment,  where  I  may  meet  you 
by  and  by,  and  straight  I  will  withdraw  as  if  I 
knew  you  not.  [Sq/lly  to  her. 

Chri.  Why,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Ran.  [A^ide.]  1  must  not  own  it. — No,  madam, 
but —  IQtTirt  to  xchitinr. 

Chri.  Whispering,  sir,  argues  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  be  thought  of 
yours,  and  resolve  you  shall  never  have  the  dis- 
paragement of  mine. — Mr.  Vincent,  pray  let  us  go 
in  here. 

Ran.  How*s  this  !  I  am  undone,  I  see  ;  but  if  I 
let  her  go  thus,  I  shall  be  an  eternal  laughing-stock 
to  Vincent.  [Aside. 

Vin.  Do  you  not  know  him,  madam  .'  I  thought 
you  had  come  hither  on  purpose  to  meet  him. 

Chri.  To  meet  him  ! 

Vin.  By  your  own  appointment. 

Chri.  What  strange  infatuation  does  delude  yon 
all  P  you  know,  he  said  he  did  not  know  me. 

Vin,  You  writ  to  him  ;  he  has  your  letter. 

Chri,  Then,  you  know  my  name  sure  ?  yet  you 
confessed  but  now  you  knew  me  not. 

Ran.  I  must  confess  your  anger  has  disguised 
you  more  than  your  mask  ;  for  1  thought  to  have 
met  a  kinder  Christina  here. 

Chri.  [Aside.]  Heavens  1  how  could  he  know 
me  in  this  place  ?  he  watched  me  hither  sure  :  or 
is  there  any  other  of  my  name. — [Aloud."]  Tliat 
you  may  no  longer  mistake  roe  for  your  Christina, 
I'll  pull  ofif  that  which  soothes  your  error. 

[Pulls  off  her  mask. 

Ban.  Take  but  t'other  vizard  off  too,  (I  mean 
your  anger,)  and  I'll  swear  you  are  the  same,  and 
only  Christina  which  I  wished,  and  thought,  to 
meet  here. 

Chri.  How  could  you  think  to  meet  me  here  ? 

Ban.  [Gives  her  the  letter.}  By  virtue  of  this 
yourxom mission  ;  which  now,  I  see,  was  meant  a 
real  cfltjlenge  ;  for  you  look  as  if  you  would  tight 
with  me. 

Chri.  The  paper  is  a  stranger  to  mc ;  I  never 
writ  it.     You  are  abused. 

Vin.  Christina  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  will 
Own  what  she  has  written,  Ranger. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  So  !  the  comedy  begins ;  I  shall 
be  laughed  at  sufficiently  if  I  do  not  justify  myself; 
I  must  set  my  impudence  to  hers.  She  is  resolved 
to  deny  all,  I  see,  and  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  her. 

Vin,  Come,  faith.  Ranger — 

Ran.  You  will  deny  too,  madam,  that  I  followed 
you  last  night  from  the  Park  to  your  lodging,  where 
I  staid  with  you  till  morning?  you  never  saw  me 
before,  I  warrant. 

Chri.  That  you  rudely  intruded  last  night  into  my 
lodging,  I  cannot  deny  ;  but  I  wonder  you  have 
the  confidence  to  brag  of  it :  sure  yot.  will  not  of 
your  reception  ? 

Ran.  I  never  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  brag  of  my 
receptioii  in  a  lady's  chamber ;  not  a  word  of  that, 
madam. 


Val.  [Aside  ]  How  !  if  he  lies,  I  revenge  her  ; 
if  it  be  true,  I  revenge  myself. 

[Valkntinb  draws  his  strordt  which  "ViscKirrsfeinfi. 
thrusts  him  back,  and  shuts  the  door  upon  him 
b^ore  he  is  discovered  by  Rangbr. 

Enter  Lvdia  and  Leonorc,  stopping  at  the  door. 

Lyd.  W^hat  do  I  see !  Christina  with  him  I  a 
counter-plot  to  mine,  to  make  me  and  it  ridi- 
culous. Tis  true,  I  find,  they  have  been  long 
acquainted,  and  I  long  abused ;  but  since  she 
intends  a  triumph,  in  spite,  as  well  as  shame,  (not 
emulation,)  I  retire.  She  deserves  no  envy,  who 
will  be  shortly  in  my  condition  ;  his  natural  incon- 
stancy will  prove  my  best  revenge  on  her — on  both. 

[Exeunt  Lvdia  and  Lronorb. 

Enter  Dappkrwit. 

Dap.  Christina's  going  away  again  ; — what's  the 
matter  ? 

Ran.  What  do  you  mean  } 

Dap.  I  scarce  had  paid  the  chairmen,  and  waa 
coming  up  after  her,  but  I  met  her  on  the  stairs, 
in  as  much  haste  as  if  she  had  been  frightened. 

Ran.  W^ho  do  you  talk  of  ? 

Dap.  Christina,  whom  I  took  up  in  a  chaii 
just  now  at  St.  James's  gate. 

Ran.  Thou  art  mad !  here  she  is,  this  is 
Christina. 

Dap.  I  must  confess  J  did  not  see  her  face  ;  but 
I  am  sure  the  lady  is  gone  that  I  brought  just  now. 

Ran.  1  tell  yuu  again  this  is  she  :  did  you  bring 
two } 

Chri.  I  came  in  no  chair,  had  no  guide  but  my 
woman  there. 

Vin,  When  did  you  bring  your  lady,  Dapperwit? 

Dap.  Even  now,  just  now. 

Vin.  This  lady  has  been  here  half-an-hour. 

Ran.  He  knows  not  what  he  says,  he  is  mad  : 
you  are  all  so  ;  I  am  so  too. 

Vin.  'Tis  the  best  excuse  you  can  make  for 
yourself,  and  by  owning  your  mistake  you'll  show 
you  are  come  to  yourself.  I  myself  saw  your  woman 
at  the  door,  who  but  looked  in,  and  then  imme- 
diately weiit  down  again ; — as  your  friend  Dapi)er- 
wit  too  affirms. 

Chri.  You  had  best  follow  her  that  looked  foi 
you  ;  and  I'll  go  seak  out  him  I  came  to  see. — Mr. 
Vincent,  pray  let  me  in  here. 

Ran.  'Tis  very  fine  !  wondrous  fine  ! 

[Christina  goes  out  a  Ullle,  and  returns 
.  Chri.  Oh  !  he  is  gone !  Mr.  Vincent,  follow 
him  ;  he  were  yet  more  severe  to  me,  in  endanger- 
ing his  life,  than  in  his  censures  against  me.  \  ou 
know  the  power  of  bis  enemies  is  great  as  their 
malice;— just  Heaven  preserve  him  from  them, 
and  me  from  this  ill  or  unlucky  man ! 

[Ejccunt  Christina,  IftABBL,  and  Vinccmt. 

Ran.  'Tis  well  —  nay,  certainly,  I  shall  never 
be  master  o/  my  senses  more  ;  but  why  dost  thou 
help  to  distract  me  too  ? 

Dap.  My  astonishment  was  as  great  as  yours  to 
see  her  go  away  again  ;  I  would  have  stayed  her  ii 
1  could. 

Ran.  Yet  again  talking  of  a  woman  you  met 
going  out,  when  I  talk  of  Christina  1 

Dap.  I  talk  of  Christina  too. 

Ran.  She  went  out  just  now  ;  the  woman  yon 
found  me  with  was  she. 

Dap,  That  was  on(  the  Christina  I  brought  junt 
now. 
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Ran.  You  brought  her  almost  half  an  hour  ago; 
_'fideath,  will  you  give  me  the  lie  ? 

Dap,  A  lady  disappointed  by  her  gallant,  the 
night  before  her  journey,  could  not  be  more  touchy 
with  her  maid  or  husband,  than  you  are  with  me 
now  after  your  disappointment ;  but  if  you  thank 
me  so,  VW  go  serve  myself  hereafter.  For  aught 
I  know,  I  have  disappointed  Mrs.  Martha  for  you, 
and  may  lose  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  bar- 
gain.    Farewell !  a  raving  lover  is  fit  for  solitude. 

lExit. 


Ran.  Lydia,  triumph  !  I  now  am  thine  again. 
Of  intrigues,  honourable  or  dishonourable,  and  all 
forts  of  rambling,  I  take  my  leave  ;  when  we  are 
giddy,  'tis  time  to  stand  still.  Why  should  we  be 
so  fond  of  the  by-paths  of  love,  where  we  are  still 
waylaid  with  surprises,  trepans,  dangers,  and 
murdering  disappointments  ? — 

Just  as  at  blindman's  buff  we  run  at  all, 
Whilst  those  that  lead  us  laugh  to  see  us  fall; 
And  when  we  think  we  hold  the  lady  fast, 
We  find  it  but  her  scarf,  or  veil,  at  last.     {ExlU 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l,^ St.  Jameses  Park, 


Enttr  Dappkrwit  and  Sir  Simon  Addl£plot,  the  latter 
leading  Mrs.  3Iartiia. 

Sir  Sim»  At  length  you  see  I  have  freed  the 
captive  lady  for  her  longing  knight,  Mr.  Dapper- 
wit  : — who  brings  off  a  plot  cleverly  now  ? 

Dap,  I  wish  our  poets  were  half  so  good  at  it. 
— Mrs.  Martha,  a  thousand  welcomes  ! 

[Dapperwit  kisses  and  embraces  Mrs.  Martma. 

Sir  Sim.  Hold,  hold,  sir  !  your  joy  is  a  little  too 
familiar,  faith  and  troth  ! 

Dap,  WiU  yon  not  let  me  salute  Mrs.  Martha  ? 

jilfir.  What,  Jonas,  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  good  breeding?  must  I  be  taught  by  you ? 

Sir  Sim.  I  would  have  kept  the  maidenhead  of 
your  lips  for  your  sweet  knight,  Mrs.  Martha,  that's 
all ;  I  dare  swear  yon  never  kissed  any  man  before 
but  your  father. 

3/ar.  My  sweet  knight,  if  he  will  be  knight  of 
mine,  must  be  contented  with  what  he  finds,  as 
well  aa  other  knights. 

Sir  Sim.  So  smart  already,  faith  and  troth  ! 

Mar.  Dear  Mr.  Dapperwit,  I  am  overjoyed  to 
aee  you ;  but  I  thank  honest  Jonas  for't. 

iShe  hugs  Dapperwit. 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside.'}   How  she  hugs  him  ! 

Mar,  Poor  Mr.  Dapperwit,  I  thought  I  should 
never  have  seen  you  again ;  but  I  thank  honest 
Jonas  there — 

.Vir  Sim.  Do  not  thank  me,  Mrs.  Martha,  any 
more  than  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  I  would  not  be  ungrateful,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim,  Then  reserve  your  kindness  only  for 
TOOT  worthy,  noble,  brave,  heroic  knight,  who 
lores  you  only,  and  only  deserves  your  kindness. 

Mar.  I  will  show  my  kindness  to  my  worthy, 
brave,  heroic  knight,  in  being  kind  to  his  friend, 
his  dear  friend,  who  helped  him  to  me. 

iHugs  Dapperwit  again. 

Sir  Sim,  But,  mistress  Martha,  he  is  not  to  help 
him  always ;  though  he  helps  him  to  be  married, 
be  is  not  to  help  him  when  he  is  married. 

Afar.  What,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  will  you  love  my 
worthy  knight  less  after  marriage  than  before  ? 
that  were  against  the  custom  ;  for  marriage  gets  a 
man  friends,  instead  of  losing  those  he  has. 

Dap.  I  will  ever  be  his  servant  and  yours,  dear 
madam ;  do  not  doubt  me. 

Mar,  I  do  not,  sweet  dear  Mr.  Dapperwit ;  but 
I  should  not  have  seen  you  these  two  days  if  it  had 
not  been  for  honest  Jonas  there — 

iSke  kisses  Dappkrwjt. 


Sir  Sim,  [^joar/ /o  Dapperwit.]  For  shame! 
though  she  be  young  and  foolish,  do  not  you  wrong 
me  to  my  face. 

Dap,  Would  you  have  me  so  ill  bred  as  to  repulsa 
her  innocent  kindness  } — what  a  thing  it  is  to  want 
wit! 

Sir  Sim.  l/lside,']  A  pox  !  I  must  make  haste 
to  discover  myself,  or  I  shall  discover  what  I 
would  not  discover ;  but  if  I  should  discover  my- 
self in  this  habit,  'twould  not  be  to  my  advantage. 
But  I'll  go,  put  on  my  own  clothes,  and  look 
like  a  knight.— [Aloud.]  Well,  Mrs.  Martha,  I'll 
go  seek  out  your  knight  :  are  you  not  impatient  to 
see  him  } 

Mar.  Wives  must  be  obedient ;  let  him  take  his 
own  time. 

Sir  Sim.  Can  you  trust  yourself  a  turn  or  two 
with  master  Dapperwit.' 

Mar.   Yes,  yes,  Jonas — as  long  as  you  wilL 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside.]  But  I  would  not  trust  you 
with  him,  if  I  could  help  it : — 

So  married  wight  sees  what  he  dares  not  blame ; 
And  cannot  budge  for  fear,  nor  stay  for  shame. 

IKxit. 

Dap.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone,  that  I  may  laugh. 
Tis  such  a  miracle  of  fops,  that  his  conversation 
should  be  pleasant  to  me,  even  when  it  hindered 
me  of  yours. 

Mar.  Indeed  I'm  glad  he  is  gone  too,  as  plea- 
sant as  he  is. 

Dap.  I  know  why,  I  know  why,  sweet  Mrs. 
Martha.  I  warrant  you,  you  had  rather  have  the 
parson's  company  than  his? — now  you  are  out  of 
your  father's  house,  'cis  time  to  leave  being  a 
hypocrite. 

Afar.  Well,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  disappoint 
my  knight,  I  would  not  cure  if  I  disappointed  my- 
self of  a  ladyship. 

Dap.  Come,  I  will  not  keep  you  on  the  tenters ; 
I  know  you  have  a  mind  to  make  sure  of  me : 
I  have  a  little  chaplain  ( 1  wish  he  were  a  bishop 
or  one  of  the  friars)  to  perfect  our  revenge  upon 
that  zealous  Jew,  your  father. 

Mar,  Do  not  speak  ill  of  my  father;  he  has  been 
your  friend,  Fm  sure. 

Dap.  My  friend! 

Afar.  His  hard  usage  of  me  conspired  with  your 
good  mien  and  wit,  and  to  avoid  slavery  under  him, 
I  stoop  to>your  yoke. 

Dap,  I  will  be  obliged  to  your  father  for  nothing 
but  a  portion  ;  nor  to  you  for  your  love ;  'twas  due 
to  my  merit 
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Mar.  You  show  yourself  sir  Simon's  original ; 
if  'twere  not  for  that  vanity — 

Dap.  1  should  be  no  wit — 'tis  the  badge  of  my 
calling ;  for  you  can  no  more  find  a  man  of  wit 
without  vanity  than  a  fine  woman  without  affecta- 
tion :  but  let  us  go  before  the  knight  comes 
again. 

Afar.  Let  us  go  before  my  father  comes ;  he 
soon  will  have  the  intelligence. 

Dap.  Stay,  let  me  think  a  little.  IPauttg. 

Mar.  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  you  should 
have  thought  before  this  time,  or  I  should  have 
thought  rather. 

Dnp.  Peace  !  peace  ! 

Afar.  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Dap.  I  am  thinking  what  a  wit  without  vanity  is 
like,     lie  is  like — 

Afar.  You  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  public 
place,  and  may  be  surprised  and  prevented  by  my 
father's  bcouts  ! 

Dap.  What !  would  you  have  me  lose  my 
thought  ? 

Mar.  Y^ou  would  rather  lose  your  mistress,  it 
seems. 

Dap.  He  is  like — I  think  I  am  a  sot  to-night^  let 
me  perish ! 

Mar.  Nay,  if  you  are  so  in  love  with  your 
thought —  lOJcr*  to  go. 

Dap.  Are  you  so  impatient  to  be  my  wife  ? 
— He  is  like — he  is  like — a  picture  without  sha- 
dows, or — or — a  face  withoutpatches— or  a  diamond 
without  a  foil.  These  are  new  thoughts  now,  these 
are  new  ! 

Afar.  You  are  wedded  already  to  your  thoughts, 
I  see  ; — good  night* 

Dap.  Madam,  do  not  take  it  ill : — * 

For  loss  of  happy  thought  there's  no  amends ; 
For  his  new  jest,  true  wit  will  lose  old  friends. 

That's  new  again, — the  thought's  new.       ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. — Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Gripk,  leading  Litcv  ;  Jovnsr  and  Mr&  Chos^MlTR 

following. 

Gripe.  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  can  conform  to  this  mode 
of  public  walking  by  moonlight,  because  one  is  nut 
known. 

Lucy.  Why,  are  you  ashamed  of  your  com- 
pany } 

Gripe.  No,  pretty  one ;  because  in  the  darK,  or 
as  it  were  in  the  dark,  there  is  no  envy  nor  scandal. 
I  would  neither  lose  you  nor  my  reputation. 

Joyn.  Your  reputation  !  indeed,  your  worship, 
'tis  well  known  there  are  as  grave  men  as  your 
worship  ;  nay,  men  in  office  too,  that  adjourn  their 
cares  and  businesses,  to  come  and  unbend  themselves 
at  night  herewith  a  little  vizard-mask. 

Gripe.  I  do  believe  it,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Lucy,  Kj^  godmother,  and  carries  and  treats 
her  at  Mulberry-garden. 

Cros.  Nay,  does  not  only  treat  her,  but  gives 
her  his  whole  gleaning  of  that  day. 

Gripe.  They  may,  they  may,  Mrs.  Crossbite ; 
they  take  above  six  in  the  hundred. 

Croa.  Nay,  there  are  those  of  so  much  worth 
and  honour  and  love,  that  they'll  take  it  from  their 


wives   and   children   to  give  it  to  their  misses; 
now  your  worship  has  no  wife,  and  but  one  child. 

Gripe,  Still  for  my  edification  1  \,A9ide. 

Joyn.  That's  true,  indeed  ;  for  I  know  a  great 
lady  that  cannot  follow  her  husband  abroad  to  his 
haunts,  because  her  Ferrandine  is  so  ragged  and 
greasy,  whilst  his  mistress  is  as  fine  as  fi'pence,  in 
embroidered  satins. 

Gripe.  Politicly  done  of  him  indeed  !  If  the  truth 
were  known,  he  is  a  statesman  by  that,  umph — 

Croi.  Truly,  your  women  of  quality  are  very 
troublesome  to  their  husbands ;  I  have  heard  'em 
complain,  they  will  allow  them  no  separate  main- 
tenance, though  the  honourable  jilts  themselves 
will  not  marry  without  it. 

Joyn,  Come,  come,  mistress ;  sometimes  'tis  the 
craft  of  those  gentlemen  to  complain  of  their  wives' 
expenses  to  excuse  their  own  narrowness  to  their 
misses  ;  but  your  daughter  has  a  gallant  that  can 
make  no  excuse. 

Gripe.  So,  Mrs.  Joyner! — my  friend,  Mrs. 
Joyner — 

Cros,  I  hope,  indeed,  he'll  give  my  daughter  no 
cause  to  dun  him ;  for,  poor  wretch  !  she  is  as 
modest  as  her  mother. 

Gripe.  I  profess,  I  believe  it 

Lucy,  But  I  have  the  boldness  to  ask  him  for  a 
treat. — Come,  gallant,  we  must  walk  towards  the 
Mulberry-garden. 

Gripe.  So ! — I  am  afraid,  little  mistress,  the 
rooms  are  all  taken  up  by  this  time. 

Joyn,  Will  you  shame  yourself  again  ? 

[Agid€  to  Grips. 

Lucy,  If  the  rooms  be  full,  we'll  have  an  arbour. 

Gripe.  At  this  time  of  night !— besides,  the 
waiters  will  ne'er  come  near  you. 

Lucy.  They  will  be  observant  of  good  custom- 
ers, as  we  shall  be.     Come  along. 

Gripe,  Indeed,  and  verily,  little  mistress,  I 
would  go,  but  that  I  should  be  foresworn  if  1  did. 

Joyu.  That's  so  pitiful  an  excuse  ! — 

Gripe.  In  truth,  I  have  foresworn  the  place  ever 
since  I  was  pawned  there  for  a  reckoning. 

Lucy.  You  have  broken  many  an  oath  for  the 
good  old  cause,  and  will  you  boggle  at  one  for  your 
poor  little  miss  ?     Come  along. 

Enter  Lady  Flippant  beJtind, 

Flip,  Unfortunate  lady  that  I  am  !  I  have 
left  the  herd  on  purpose  to  be  chased,  and  have 
wandered  this  hour  here  ;  but  the  Park  affords  not 
so  much  as  a  satyr  for  me,  and  (that's  strange  !) 
no  Burgundy  man  or  drunken  scourer  will  reel  my 
way.  The  rag-women,  and  cinder-women,  have 
better  luck  tl^n  I. — But  who  are  these?  if  this 
mongrel  light  does  not  deceive  me,  'tis  my  brother, 
— 'tis  he : — there's  Joyner,  too,  and  two  other 
women.  I'll  follow  *em.  It  must  be  he,  for  this 
world  hath  nothing  like  him ; — 1  know  not  what 
the  devil  may  be  in  the  other.  lExeutU, 
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SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Addlkpot,  in  fine  clothes^  Dappbkwit  ami 
Mrtt.  Martha,  untecn  by  him  at  the  door. 

Sir  Sim,  Well,  after  all  my  seeking,  I  can  find 
those  I  would  not  find ;  I'm  sure  'twas  old  Gripe, 
and  Joyner  with  him,  and  the  widow  followed. 
He  would  not  have  been  here,  but  to  have  sought 
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his  daughter,  sure ;  but  vigilant  Dapperwit  has 
spied  him  too,  and  has,  no  doubt,  secured  her  from 
bim. 

Dap.  And  you.  lAtide, 

Sir  Sim,  The  rog^e  is  as  good  at  hiding,  as  I 
am  at  stealing,  a  mis^tress.  'Tis  a  vain,  conceited 
fellow,  yet  I  think  'tis  an  honest  fellow : — but, 
again,  he  is  a  damnable  whoring  fellow  ;  and  what 
opportunity  this  air  and  darkness  may  incline  'em 
to,  heaven  knows  ;  for  I  have  heard  the  rogue  say 
himself,  a  lady  will  no  more  show  her  modesty  in 
the  dark  than  a  Spaniard  his  courage. 

Dap.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — 

Sir  Sim,  Nay,  if  you  are  there,  my  true  friend, 
I  *]1  forgive  your  hearkening,  if  you  *11  forgive  my 
censfures. — I  speak  to  you,  dear  madam  Martlia ; 
dear,  dear — behold  your  worthy  knight — 

Afar.  That's  far  from  neighbours. 

Sir  Sim.  Is  come  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

Alar.  I  cannot  see  the  knight ;  well,  but  I  'm 
rare  I  hear  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  I  am  no  Jonas,  Mrs.  Martha. 

Mar.  The  night  is  not  so  dark,  nor  the  peruke 
ao  big,  but  I  can  discern  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Faith  and  troth,  I  am  the  very  sir 
Simon  Addleplot  that  is  to  marry  you ;  the  same 
Dapperwit  solicited  you  for;  ask  him  else,  my 
name  is  not  Jonas. 

Mar.  You  think  my  youth  and  simplicity 
capable  of  this  cheat ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Jonas, 
'tis  not  your  borrowed  clothes  and  titles  shall  make 
me  marry  my  father's  man. 

Sir  Sim.  Borrowed  title !  I  '11  be  sworn  I  bought 
it  of  my  laundress,  who  was  a  court- laundress ; 
bat,  indeed,  my  clothes  I  have  not  paid  for ;  there- 
fore, in  that  sense,  they  are  borrowed. 

Mar.  Prithee,  Jonas,  .let  the  jest  end,  or  I 
shall  be  presently  in  earnest. 

Sir  Sim,  Pray,  be  in  earnest,  and  let  us  go  ; 
the  parson  and  supper  stay  for  us,  and  I  am  a 
knight  in  earnest. 

Afar.  You  a  knight !  insolent,  saucy  fool. 

Sir  Sim.  The  devil  take  me,  Mrs.  Martha,  if  I 
am  not  a  knight  now  I  a  knight-baronet  too  !  A 
man  ought,  I  see,  to  carry  his  patent  in  his  pocket 
when  he  goes  to  be  married ;  'tis  more  necessary 
than  a  licence.  I  am  a  knight  indeed  and  indeed 
now,  Mrs.  Martha. 

Mar.  Indeed  and  indeed,  the  trick  will  not 
pass,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Poor  wretch !  she's  afraid  she  shall 
not  be  a  lady. — Come,  come,  discover  the  intrigue, 
I>apperwit, 

Afar.  You  need  not  discover  the  intrigue,  'tis 
apparent  already.  Unworthy  Mr.  Dapperwit ! 
after  my  confidence  reposed  in  you,  could  you  be 
so  tittle  generous  as  to  betray  me  to  my  father's 
man  ?  but  I  'II  be  even  with  you. 

iS'tr  Sim.  Do  not  accuse  him,  poor  man !  before 
you  hear  him. — Tell  her  the  intrigue,  man. 

Dap.  A  pox  !  she  will  not  believe  us. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  yon  not  excuse  yourself?  but 
I  mu£t  not  let  it  rest  so. — Know,  then,  Mrs. 
Martha — 

Mar,  Come,  I  forgive  thee  before  thy  con- 
fession, Jonas  ;  you  never  had  had  the  confidence 
to  have  do^igned  this  cheat  upon  me  but  from  Mr. 
Dapperwit's  encouragement — 'twas  his  plot. 

iir  Sim,  Nay,  do  not  do  me  that  wrong,  madam. 

Mar.  But  since  he  has  trepanned  me  out  of  my 


father's  house,  he  is  like  to  keep  me  as  long  as  1 
live  ;  and  so  good  night,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Hold,  hold,  what  d'ye  mean  both  ? 
prithee,  tell  her  I  am  sir  Simon,  and  no  Jonas. 

Ditp.  A  pox  !  she  will  not  believe  us,  I  tell  you. 

Sir  Sim.  I  have  provided  a  parson  and  supper 
at  Mulberry-garden,  and  invited  all  my  friends  I 
could  meet  in  the  Park. 

Dap.  Nay,  rather  than  they  shall  be  disappointed, 
there  shall  be  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to  entertain 
'em  ;  Mrs.  Martha  and  I  will  go  thither  presently* 

Sir  Sim.  Why,  shall  she  be  your  bride  ? 

Dap.  You  see  she  will  have  it  so. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  vou  make  Dapperwit  your  hus- 
band ? 

A/ar.  Rather  than  my  father's  man. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh,  the  devil ! 

Alar,  Nay,  come  along,  Jonas,  you  shall  make 
one  at  the  wedding,  since  you  helped  to  contrive  it. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  you  cheat  yourself,  for  fear  of 
being  cheated  ? 

Mar.  I  am  desperate  now. 

iS'tr  Sim.  Wilt  thou  let  her  do  so  ill  a  thing, 
Dapperwit,  as  to  marry  thee  ?  open  her  eyes, 
prithee,  and  tell  her  I  am  a  true  knight. 

Dap.  'Twould  be  in  vain,  by  my  life !  you  have 
carried  yourself  so  like  a  natural  clerk — and  so 
adieu,  good  Jonas.     [  Ejccuni  Martha  and  Dappsrwit. 

Sir  Sim.  What !  ruined  by  my  own  plot,  like 
an  old  cavalier !  yet  like  him,  too,  I  will  plot  on 
still,  a  plot  of  prevention.  So  !  I  have  it — her 
father  was  here  even  now,  I'm  sure ;  well — I'll 
go  tell  her  father  of  her,  that  I  will ! 

And  punish  so  her  folly  and  his  treachery : 
Revenge  is  sweet,  and  makes  amends  for  lechery. 

I  Exit. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  LvDtA  and  Lkonohk. 

Lyd.  I  wish  I  had  not  come  hither  to-night, 
Leonore. 

Leo.  W^hy  did  you,  madam,  if  the  place  be  so 
disagreeable  to  you  ? 

Lyd.  We  cannot  help  visiting  the  place  often 
where  we  have  lost  anything  we  value  :  1  lost 
Ranger  here  last  night. 

Leo.  You  thought  you  had  lost  him  before,  a 
great  while  ago ;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  be 
the  less  troubled. 

Lyd.  But  'twas  here  I  missed  him  first,  I'm 
sure. 

Leo.  Come,  madam;  let  not  the  loss  vex  you ; 
he  is  not  worth  the  looking  after. 

fjyd.  It  cannot  but  vex  me  yet,  if  I  lost  him  by 
my  own  fault. 

Leo.  You  had  but  too  much  care  to  keep  him. 

J^yd.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  too  much 
care  is  as  bad  as  negligence  ;  but  I  had  rather  be 
robbed  than  lose  what  I  have  carelessly. 

Leo.  But,  I  believe  you  would  hang  the  thief 
if  you  could. 

Lyd.  Not  if  I  could  have  my  own  again. 

Leo.  I  see  you  would  be  too  mercifuL 

Lyd.  I  wish  I  were  tried. 

Leo.  But,  madam,  if  you  please,  we  will  waive 
the  discourse  ;  for  people  seldom  (I  suppose)  talk 
with  pleasure  of  their  real  losses. 
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Lyd,  Tie  better  than  to  ruminate  on  them ; 
mine,  I'm  sure,  will  not  out  of  head  nor  heart. 

Leo.  Grief  is  so  far  from  retrieving  a  loss,  that 
it  makes  it  greater ;  but  the  way  to  lessen  it  is  by 
a  comparison  with  others'  losses.  Here  are  ladies 
in  the  Park  of  your  acquaintance,  1  doubt  not,  can 
compare  with  you ;  pray,  madam,  let  us  walk  and 
find  *em  out. 

Lyd.  'Tis  the  resentment,  you  say,  makes  the 
losb  great  or  little ;  and  then,  Pm  sure,  there  is 
none  like  mine  :  however,  go  on.  iExcuni. 


SCENE  V Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Vwcknt  and  Valentinb. 

Vin,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you,  for  now  I  am 
prepared  to  lead  you  out  of  the  dark  and  all 
your  trouble  :  I  have  good  news. 

VaL  You  are  as  unmerciful  as  the  physician 
who  with  new  arts  keeps  his  miserable  patient  alive 
and  in  hopes,  when  he  knows  the  disease  is  incur- 
able. 

Vin.  And  you,  like  the  melancholy  patient, 
mistrust  and  hate  your  ])hysician,  because  he  will 
not  comply  with  your  despair  :  but  PU  cure  your 
jealousy  now. 

Val.  You  know,  all  diseases  grow  worse  by 
relapses. 

Vin,  Trust  me  once  more. 

Val.  Well,  you  may  try  your  experiments  upon 
me. 

Vin.  Just  as  I  shut  the  door  upon  you,  the 
woman  Ranger  expected  came  up  stairs ;  but  find- 
ing another  woman  in  discourse  with  him,  went 
down  again ;  I  suppose,  as  jealous  of  him,  as  you 
of  Christina. 

Val.  How  does  it  appear  she  came  to  Ranger  ? 

Vin.  Thus :  Dapperwit  came  up  after  he  had 
brought  her,  just  then,  in  a  chair  from  St.  James's 
by  Ranger's  appointment ;  and  it  is  certain  your 
Christina  came  to  you. 

Val.  How  can  that  be  ?  for  she  knew  not  1  was 
in  the  kingdom. 

Vin,  My  man  confesses,  when  I  sent  him  to 
inquire  of  her  woman  about  her  lady's  being  here 
in  the  Park  last  night,  he  told  her  you  were  come  ; 
and  she,  it  seems,  told  her  mistress. 

Val.  [Aside.^  That  might  h^.— [Aloud.  ]  But  did 
not  Christina  confess.  Ranger  was  in  her  lodging  last 
night .' 

Vin.  By  intrusion,  which  she  had  more  particu- 
larly inforiiu  d  me  of,  if  her  apprehensions  of  your 
danger  had  not  posted  me  after  you ;  she  not  having 
yet  (as  1  suppose)  heard  of  Clerimont's  recovery. 
I  left  her,  poor  creature  !  at  home,  distracted  with 
a  thousand  fears  for  your  life  and  love. 

Val.  Her  love,  Pm  sure,  has  cost  me  more  fears 
than  my  life ;  yet  that  little  danger  is  not  past  (as 
you  think)  till  the  great  one  be  over. 

Vin.  Open  but  your  eyes,  and  the  fantastic 
goblin's  vanished,  and  all  your  idle  fears  will  turn 
to  shame ;  for  jealousy  is  the  basest  cowardice. 

Val.  I  had  rather,  indeed,  blush  for  myself  than 
her. 

Vin  Pm  sure  you  will  have  more  reason.  But 
is  not  that  Ranger  there  ? 


Enter  Ranokr,  foUmreil  bp  CuRrsriNA  ami  Isabkl  ; 
a/ttr  them  Lvoia  and  Lkonurs. 

Val.  I  think  it  is. 

Vin.  I  suppose  his  friend  Dapperwit  is  not  fai 
off;  I  will  examine  theu  both  before  you,  and 
not  leave  you  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  doubt : 
Ranger's  astonishment  at  my  lodging  confessed  his 
mistake. 

Vai.  His  astonishment  might  proceed  from 
Christina's  unexpected  strangeness  to  him. 

Vin.  He  shall  satisfy  you  now  himself  to  the 
contrary,  1  warrant  you  ;  have  but  patience. 

Val.  I  had  rather,  indeed,  he  should  satisfy  my 
doubts  than  my  revenge;  therefore  I  can  have 
patience. 

Vin.  But  what  women  are  those  that  follow  him? 

Val.  Stay  a  little— 

Ran.  Lydia,  Lydia — poor  Lydia  ! 

Lyd.  If  she  be  my  rival,  'tis  some  comfort  yet 
to  sec  her  follow  him,  rather  than  he  her. 

Leo.  But  if  you  follow  them  a  little  longer, 
for  your  comfort  you  shall  see  them  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Chri.  Sir!  sir! —  [To Ramgbb. 

Leo.  She  calls  to  him  already. 

Lyd.  But  he  does  not  hear,  you  see  ;  let  us  go 
a  little  nearer. 

Vin.  Sure  it  is  Ranger ! 

Val.  As  sure  as  the  woman  that  follows  him 
closest  is  Christina. 

Vin.  For  shame  I  talk  not  of  Christina ;  I  left 
her  just  now  at  home,  surrounded  with  so  many 
fears  and  griefs  she  could  not  stir. 

Val.  She  is  come,  it  may  be,  to  divert  them 
here  in  the  Park  ;  Pm  sure  'tis  she. 

Vin.  When  the  moon,  at  this  instant,  scarce 
affords  light  enough  to  distinguish  a  man  from  a 
tree,  how  can  you  know  her  ? 

Val.  How  can  you  know  Ranger,  then  ? 

Vin.  I  heard  him  speak. 

Val.  So  you  may  her  too,  I'll  secure  you,  if 
you  will  draw  but  a  little  nearer ;  she  came,  doubt- 
less, to  no  other  end  but  to  speak  with  him  : 
observe — 

Chri.  [To  Ranger.]  Sir,  I  have  followed  you 
hitherto  ;  but  now,  I  must  desire  you  to  follow  me 
out  of  the  company  ;  for  I  would  not  be  overheard 
nor  disturbed. 

Ran,  Ha !  is  not  this  Christina's  voice  ?  it  is, 
I  am  sure  ;  I  cannot  be  deceived  now. — Dear 
madam — 

Vin.  It  is  she  indeed.  [Apart  to  Valkwtin*. 

Val.  Is  it  so  ? 

Chri.  Come,  sir —  [ToRanokr. 

Val.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you  too,  though  not  in- 
vited. lAgiile. 

Lyd.  I  must  not,  cannot  stay  behind.  [Aside, 
[l^ey  all  go  qfftvijether  in  a  huddle  hastily. 

Re-fnter  Christina,  Isarcl,  and  Valkntink.  on  the 

other  side. 

Chri.  Come  along,  sir. 

Val,  So !  1  must  stick  to  her  when  all  is  done  ; 
her  new  servant  has  lost  her  in  the  crowd,  she  has 
gone  too  fast  for  him ;  so  much  my  revenge  is 
swifter  than  his  love.  Now  shall  I  not  only  have 
the  deserted  lover's  revenge,  of  disappointing  her 
of  her  new  man,  but  an  opportunity  infallibly  at 
once  to  discover  her  falseness,  and  confront  her 
impudence.  [As'tie 
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Chri.  Pray  come  along,  sir,  I  am  in  haste. 

Vai.  So  eager,  indeed  !— I  wish  that  cloud  may 
yet  withhold  the  moon,  that  this  false  woman  may 
not  discover  me  before  I  do  her.  lAside. 

Chri,  Here  no  one  can  hear  us,  and  I'm  sure 
we  cannot  see  one  another. 

Vol.  'Sdeath  !  what  have  I  giddily  run  myself 
upon  ?  'Tis  rather  a  trial  of  myself  than  her  ;— 
I  cannot  undergo  it,  lAtide. 

Chri.  Come  nearer,  sir. 

To/.  Hell  and  vengeance  1  I  cannot  suflfer  it — 
I  cannot.  lAside, 

Chri.  Come,  come ;  yet  nearer,  —  pray  come 
Dearer. 

Fal  It  is  impossible  I  I  cannot  bold  1  I  must 
discover  myself,  rather  than  her  infamy.        lAtide. 

Chri,  You  are  conscious,  it  seems,  of  the  wrong 
you  have  done  me,  and  are  ashamed,  though  in  the 
^rlc.  ISpeatu,  walking  stowltf. 

Vai.  How's  this  !  iA»ide. 

Chri.  I'm  glad  to  find  it  so ;  for  all  my  busi- 
ness vfith  you  is.  to  show  you  your  late  mistakes, 
and  force  a  confession  from  you  of  those  unman- 
nerly injuries  you  have  done  me. 

VaL  What !  I  think  she's  iftnest ;  or  does  she 
knr>w  me  .' — sure  she  cannot.  lAtide. 

Chri,  First,  your  intrusion,  last  night,  into  my 
lodging ;  which,  I  suppose,  has  hcgot  your  other 
gross  mistakes. 

Fal.  No,  she  takes  me  for  Ranger,  I  see  again. 

lAside. 

Chri,  You  are  to  know,  then,  (since  needs  you 
must,)  it  was  not  me  yon  followed  last  night  to  my 
lodging  from  the  Park,  but  some  kinswoman  of 
yours,  it  seems,  whose  fear  of  being  discovered  by 
you  prevailed  with  me  to  personate  her,  while  she 
withdrew,  our  habits  and  our  statures  being  much 
alike  ;  which  I  did  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  she 
nsed  importunity  to  make  me ;  and  all  this  my 
lady  Flippant  can  witness,  who  was  then  with 
youf  cou»in. 

Vai.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  lAfidt, 

Chri.  Now,  what  your  claim  to  me,  at  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodging,  meant ;  the  letter  and  promises 
you  unworthily,  or  erroneously,  laid  to  my  charge, 
you  must  explain  to  me  and  others,  or — 

VaL  How's  this  !  I  hope  I  shall  discover  no 
guilt  but  my  own  :-~6he  would  not  speak  in  threats 
to  a  lover.  lAtidt. 

Chri,  Was  it  because  you  found  me  in  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodgings  you  took  a  liberty  to  use  me 
like  one  of  your  common  visitants  ?  but  know,  I 
came  no  more  to  Mr.  Vincent  than  you.  Yet,  I 
confess,  my  visit  was  intended  to  a  man — a  brave 
man,  till  you  made  him  use  a  woman  ill ;  worthy 
the  love  of  a  princess,  till  you  made  him  censure 
mine  ;  good  as  angels,  till  you  made  him  uniust : — 
why,  in  the  name  of  honour,  would  you  do  t  ? 

Vai.  How  happily  am  I  disappointed !  —  poor, 
injured  Christina  I  \,Atide. 

<  hri.  He  would  have  sought  me  out  first,  if  you 
had  not  made  him  fly  from  me.  Our  mutual  love, 
confi  rmed  by  a  contract,  made  our  hearts  inseparable, 
till  you  rudely,  if  not  maliciously,  thrust  in  upon  us, 
and  broke  the  close  and  happy  knot :  I  bad  lost 
him  before  for  a  month,  now  for  ever.  [  Weeps. 

Vai.  My  joy  and  pity  makes  me  as  mute  as  my 
«hame ;  yet  1  most  discover  myself.  lAstde. 

Chri.  Your  silence  is  a  confession  of  your  guilt. 

Vol,  I  own  it  l^'idc 


Chri,  But  that  will  not  serve  my  turn  ;  for 
straight  you  must  go  clear  yourself  and  me  to  him 
you  have  injured  in  me  ;  if  he  has  not  made  too 
much  haste  from  me  to  be  found  again.  You  must, 
I  say ;  for  he  is  a  man  that  will  have  satisfaction ; 
and  in  satisfying  him,  you  do  me. 

Vai,  Then  he  is  satisfied. 

Chri.  How  !   is  it  you  ?  then  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Vai.  Will  you  be  worse  than  your  word  ? 

Chri.  I  gave  it  not  to  you. 

Vai,  Come,  deai  Christina,  the  jealous,  like  the 
drunkard,  has  his  punishment  with  his  ofience. 

Enter  ViNca.vr. 

Vin.  Valentine  !  Mr.  Valentine  ! 

Vai.  Vincent  !— 

Vin,  Where  liuve  you  been  all  this  while .' 

[Valamtink  hoUs  Christina  6y  (he  handf  wftd 
teems  to  struggle  to  get  from  him. 

Vol.  Here  with  my  injured  Christina. 

Vin,  She  's  behind  with  Ranger,  who  is  forced 
to  speak  all  the  tender  things  himself;  for  she 
affords  him  not  a  word. 

Vai,  Pish  !  pish  !  Vincent ;  who  is  blind  now  ? 
who  deceived  now  ? 

Vin.  You  are ;  for  I'm  sure  Christina  is  with 
him.   Come  back  and  see. 

iThey  go  out  at  one  door,  and  return  at  the  other 

Re-enter  Lvdia  and  Lbonoiub,  followed  bp  Rakokb. 

Ran.  [  To  Lydia.]  Still  mocked  !  still  abused ! 
did  you  not  bid  me  follow  you  where  we  might  not 
be  disturbed  or  overheard  ? — and  now  not  allow 
me  a  word  ! 

Vin.  Did  you  hear  him  I       lApart  to  Valbhthtb. 

Vol,  Yes,  yes,  peace.  lApart  to  Viwcairr. 

Ran,  Disowning  your  letter  and  me  at  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodging,  declaring  you  came  to  meet 
another  there,  and  not  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  such 
affronting  unkindness,  might  be  reasonable  enough, 
because  you  would  not  entrust  Vincent  with  our 
love ;  but  now,  when  nobody  sees  us  nor  hears  us, 
why  this  unseasonable  shyness  ? 

Lyd,  It  seems  she  did  not  expect  him  there,  but 
had  appointed  to  meet  another:— 1  wish  it  were 
so.  lAsUls. 

Ran.  I  have  not  patience  1 — do  you  design  thus 
to  revenge  my  intrusion  into  your  lodging  last 
night  ?  sure  if  you  had  then  been  displeased  with 
my  company,  you  would  not  have  invited  yourself 
to't  again  by  a  letter  ?  or  is  this  a  punishment  for 
bringing  you  to  a  house  so  near  your  own,  where, 
it  seems,  you  were  known  too  ?  I  do  confess  it 
was  a  fault ;  but  make  me  suffer  any  penance  but 
your  silence,  because  it  is  the  certain  mark  of  a 
mistress's  lasting  displeasure. 

Lyd,  My  —  is  not  yet  come.  lAstdi, 

Ran.  Not  yet  a  word  !  you  did  not  use  me  so 
unkindly  last  night,  when  you  chid  me  out  of  your 
house,  and  with  indignation  bid  me  begone.  Now, 
you  bid  me  follow  you,  and  yet  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me ;  and  I  am  more  deceived  this  day 
and  night  than  I  was  last  night ; — when,  I  must 
confess,  I  followed  you  for  another — 

Lyd,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  {Asidt, 

Ran,  One  that  would  have  used  me  better  ; 
whose  love  I  have  ungratefully  abused  for  yours ; 
yet  from  no  other  reason  but  my  natoral  incon- 
stancy.— [A3ide.\  Poor  Lydia  !  Lydia! 

Lyd,  He  muttered  my  name  surev  and  with  a 
sigh.  J)  lAsiOe. 
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Ran.  But  as  last  night  by  following  (as  I  thought) 
her,  I  foond  you,  so  this  night,  by  following  you 
in  vain,  1  do  resolve,  if  I  can  find  her  again,  to  keep 
her  for  ever. 

Lj/d.  Now  I  am  obliged,  and  brought  into  debt , 
by  his  inconstancy  : — faith,  now  cannot  I  hold  out 
any  .longer  ;  I  must  discover  myself.  lA*ide. 

Ran.  But,  madam,  because  I  intend  to  see  you 
no  more.  Til  take  my  leave  of  you  for  good  and 
all;  since  you  will  not  speak,  I'll  try  if  you  will 
squeak.  [Goft  to  throw  her  doten,  she  squeaks. 

Lyd.  Mr.  Ranger  !  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Vin.  Fy  !  Fy  \  you  need  not  ravish  Christina 
sure,  that  loves  you  so. 

Ran.  Is  it  she !  Lydia  all  this  while ! — ^how 
am  I  gulled  I   and  Vincent  in  the  plot  too  !  [^Aside. 

Lyd.  Now,  false  Ranger ! 

Ran.  Now,  false  Christina  too  ! — you  thought  I 
did  not  know  you  now,  because  I  ofifered  you  such 
an  unusual  civility. 

Lyd.  You  knew  me  ! — I  warrant  you  knew,  too, 
that  I  was  the  Christina  you  followed  out  of  the 
Park  last  night !  that  1  was  the  Christina  that  writ 
the  letter  too  I 

Ran.  Certainly,  therefore  I  would  have  taken 
my  revenge,  you  see,  for  your  tricks. 

Vol.  Is  not  tliis  the  same  woman  that  took  re- 
fuge in  your  house  last  night,  madam  ? 

[To  Christina. 

Chri.  The  very  same. 

Val.  What,  Mr,  Ranger,  we  have  chopped,  and 
changed,  and  hid  our  Christinas  so  long  and 
often,  that  ut  last  wc  have  drawn  each  of  us  our 
own  \ 

Ran.  Mr.  Valentine  in  England ! — the  truth  on't 
is,  you  have  juggled  together,  and  drawn  without 
my  knowledge ;  but  since  she  will  have  it  so,  she 
shall  swear  me  for  good  and  all  now. 

[Goes  to  take  her  bp  the  hand. 

Lyd.  Come  not  neaj*  me. 

Ran.  Nay,  you  need  not  be  afraid  I  would  ra- 
vish you,  now  I  know  you. 

Lyd.  And  yet,  Leonore,  I  think  *tis  but  justice 
to  pardon  the  fault  I  made  him  commit  ? 

[Jjtart  to  Lkonork,  Hanorr  listens. 

Ran.  You  consider  it  right,  cousin;  for  indeed^/ 
you  are  but  merciful  to  yourself  in  it. 

L'id.  Yet,  if  I  would  be  rigorous,  though  I 
made  a  blot,  your  oversight  has  lost  the  game. 

Ran.  But  'twas  rash  woman's  play,  cousin,  and 
ouglit  not  to  be  played  again,  let  me  tell  you. 

Enter  Dappbrwit. 

Dnp.   Who's  there  ?  who's  there  ? 

Run.  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  Mr.  Ranger,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  with 
you,  for  I  have  left  my  bride  just  now  in  the  house 
at  Mulberry-garden,  to  come  and  pick  up  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  Park  here  to  sup  with  us. 

Ran.  Your  bride  !  are  you  married  then  ?  where 
is  you  bride  ? 

Dap.  Here  at  Mulberry-garden,  I  say,  where 
you,  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall  all  be  wel- 
come, if  you  will  afford  me  the  honour  of  your 
company. 

Ran,  With  all  our  hearts  : — but  who  have  you 
married .'  Lucy .' 

Dap.  What !  do  you  think  I  would  marry  a 
wench  ?  I  have  married  an  heiress  worth  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  let  me  perish  ! 


Vin,  An  heiress  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds! 

Dap,  Mr.  Vincent,  your  servant ;  you  here  too  .' 

Ran.  Nay,  we  are  more  of  your  acquaintance 

here,  1  think. — Go,  we'll  follow  you,  for  if  you 

have  not  dismissed  your  parson,  perhaps  we  may 

make  him  more  work.  lExeunt. 


SCENE   VI The  Dining^rwm  in   Mulberry- 

garden  House. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Aoolkplot,    Grips.  Lady  Flippant, 
Mrs.  Martha,  Jovncr,  Mrs.  Crossbitx,  and  Lucv. 

Sir  Sim.  'Tis  as  I  told  you,  sir,  you  see. 

Gripe.  Oh,  graceless  babe  !  married  to  a  wit ! 
an  idle,  loitering,  slandering,  foul-mouthed,  beg- 
garly wit !  Oh,  that  my  child  should  ever  live  to 
marry  a  wit  I 

Joyn.  Indeed,  your  worship  had  better  seen 
her  fairly  buried,  as  they  say. 

Cros.  If  my  daughter  there  should  have  done 
so,  I  would  not  have  given  her  a  groat. 

Gripe.  Marry  a  wit ! 

Sir  Sim.  Mrs.  Joyner,  do  not  let  me  lose  the 
widow  too  : — for  iLyou  do,  (betwixt  friends,)  I  and 
my  small  annuity  are  both  blown  up  :  it  will  follow 
my  estate.  lAside  to  Jovwbr. 

Joyn.  I  warrant  you.  lAsiiU. 

Flip.  Let  us  make  sure  of  sir  Simon  to-night, 
or—  [.Aside  to  J«vnkr. 

Joyn.  Youneednotfearit — {^Aside.]  Like  the 
lawyers,  while  my  clients  endeavour  to  clicat  one 
another,  I  in  justice  cheat  'em  both. 

Gfipe,  Marry  a  wit  1 

Enter  DAPPKRwrr,  Ranokr,  Lydia,  YAi-KNTiirE,  Chris- 
*  TINA,  and  Vincrnt.    Dapperwit  stops  (Aetii,  and  they 
stand  alt  behind. 

Dap.  What,  is  he  here  !  Lucy  and  her  mother ! 

[Aside. 

Gripe,  Tell  me  how  thou  camest  to  marry  a 
wit.  • 

Mar.  Pray  be  not  angry,  sir,  and  I'll  give  yon 
a  good  reason. 

Gripe.  Reason  for  marrying  a  wit ! 

Mar.  Indeed,  I  found  myself  six  months  gone 
with  child,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  your  getting  me  a 
husband,  or  else  I  had  not  married  a  wit,  sir. 

Joyn.  Then  you  were  the  wit. 

Gripe.  Had  you  that  reason .'  nay,  then 

[IMding  up  his  hands. 

Dnp.   How's  thati  [Aside. 

Ran.  Who  would  have  thought,  Dap))erwit,  you 
would  have  married  a  wench  } 

Dap.  [To  Raxokr.]— Well,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  will  make  me  amends ;  I  have  known  my  bet- 
ters wink,  and  fall  on  for  five  or  six.—  \_To  Gripe 
afui  the  r€9t.'\  What  \  you  are  come,  sir,  to  give  me 
joy  1  you  Mrs.  Lucy,  you  and  you?  well,  unhid 
guests  are  doubly  welcome. — Sir  Simon,  I  made 
bold  to  invite  these  ladies  and  gentlemen. — For 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Ranger,  this  worthy  sir 
Simon  does  not  only  give  me  my  wedding  supper, 
but  my  mistress  too;  and  is,  as  it  were,  my 
father. 

Sir  Sim.  Then  I  am,  as  it  were,  a  grandfather  to 
your  new  wife's  Hant  en  kelder;  to  which  you  are 
but,  as  it  were,  a  father !  there's  for  you  again, 
sir  —  ha.  ha !  — 

Ran.  Ha!  ha!  ha! —  [ToViircKKT 

Dap.  Fools  sometimes  say  unhappy  things,  if 
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we  would  mind  'em  ;  but — what !  melancholy  at 
your  daughter's  wedding,  sir  ?  ■ 

Gripe,  How  deplorable  is  my  condition  ! 

Dap,  Nay,  if  you  will  rob  me  of  my  wench, 
■ir,  can  you  blame  me  for  robbing  you  of  your 
daughter  ?  I  cannot  be  without  a  woman. 

Gripe.  My  daughter,  my  reputation,  and  my 
money  gone  ! — but  the  last  is  dearest  to  me.  Yet 
at  once  I  may  retrieve  that,  and  be  revenged  for  the 
loss  of  the  other ;  and  all  this  by  marrying  Lucy 
here  :  I  shall  get  my  five  hundred  pounds  again,  and 
get  heirs  to  exclude  my  daughter  and  frustrate 
Dapperwit ;  besides,  'tis  agreed  on  all  hands,  'tis 
cheaper  keeping  a  wife  than  a  wench.  lAside, 

Dap,  If  you  are  so  melancholy,  sir,  we  will  have 
the  fiddles  and  a  dance  to  divert  you  ;   come  ! 

A  Dance, 

Gripe,  Indeed,  you  have  put  me  so  upon  a 
merry  pin,  that  I  resolve  to  marry  too. 

Fiip.  Nay,  if  my  brother  come  to  marrying 
ooce,  I  may  too ;  I  swore  I  would,  when  he  did, 
little  thinking  — 

Sir  Sim,  I  take  you  at  your  word,  madam. 

Flip,  Well,  but  if  I  had  thought  you  would  have 
been  so  quick  with  me  — 

Gripe.  Where  is  your  parson  ? 

Dap.  What  1  you  would  not  revenge  yourself 
upon  the  parson  ? 

Gripe,  No,  I  would  have  the  parson  revenge 
me  upon  you ;  he  should  marry  me. 

Dap  I  am  glad  you  are  so  frolic,  sir  ;  but  who 
would  you  marry  } 

Gripe,  That  innocent  hdy  ?         iPointingtoLvrrr. 

Dap,  That  innocent  lady. 

Gripe.  Nay,  I  am  impatient,  Mrs.  Joyner;  pray 
fetch  him  up  if  he  be  yet  in  the  house. 

Dap,  We  were  not  married  hefe : — but  you 
cannot  be  in  earnest. 

Gripe,  You'll  find  it  so ;  since  you  have  robbed 
me  of  my  housekeeper,  I  must  get  another. 

Dap.  Why,  she  was  my  wench  ! 

Gripe,  I'll  make  her  honest  then. 


Cros.  Upon  my  repute  he  never  saw  her  before :    1/ 
— but  will  your  worship  marry  my  daughter  then  ? 

Gtipe.  I  promise  her  and  you,  before  ail  this 
good  company,  to-morrow  I  will  make  her  my  wife. 

Dap,  How! 

Ran.  Our  ladies,  sir,  I  suppose,  expect  the 
same  promise  from  us.  [To  YALSMnva. 

Val,  They  may  be  sure  of  us  without  a  promise; 
but  let  us  (if  we  can)  obtain  theirs,  to  be  sure  of 
them. 

Dap,  But  will  you  marry  her  to-morrow  ? — 

ITo  Gripb. 

Gripe.  I  will,  verily. 

Dap,  I  am  undone  then !  ruined,  let  me  perish ! 

Sir  Sim.  No,  you  may  hire  a  little  room  in 
Coven t  Garden,  and  set  up  a  coffee-house: — you 
and  your  wife  will  be  sure  of  the  wits'  custom. 

Dap,  Abused  by  him  I  have  abused ! — 

Fortune  our  foe  we  cannot  overwit ; 

By  none  but  thee  our  projects  are  cross-bit. 

Val.  Come,  dear  madam,  what,  yet  angry?— 
jealousy  sure  is  much  more  pardonable  before  mar- 
riage than  after  it ;  but  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of 
the  parson,  you'll  put  me  out  of  all  my  fears. 

Chri.  I  am  afraid  then  you  would  give  me  my 
revenge,  and  make  me  jealous  of  you ;  and  I  had 
rather  suspect  your  faith  than  you  should  mine. 

Ran.  Cousin  Lydia,  I  had  rather  suspect  your 
faith  too,  than  you  should  mine ;  therefore  let  us 
e'en  marry  to-morrow,  that  I  may  have  my  turn 
of  watching,  dogging,  standing  under  the  window, 
at  the  door,  behind  the  hanging,  or — 

Lyd.  But  if  I  could  be  desperate  now  and  give  you 
up  my  liberty,  could  you  find  in  your  heart  to  quit 
all  other  engagements,  and  voluntarily  turn  your- 
self over  to  one  woman,  and  she  a  wife  too  ?  could 
you  away  with  the  insupportable  bondage  of  ma- 
trimony ? 

Ran,  You  talk  of  matrimony  as  irreverently  as 
my  lady  Flippant :  the  bondage  of  matrimony  1 
no— 

The  end  of  marriage  now  is  liberty,  V 

And  two  are  bound — to  set  each  other  free. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN    BY   DAPPRRWIT; 


Now,  my  brisk  brothers  of  the  pit,  you'll  say 

I'm  come  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  play  ; 

But  gallants,  let  me  perish  !  if  I  do, 

For  I  have  wit  and  judgment,  just  like  you  ; 

Wit  never  partial,  judgment  free  and  bold. 

For  fear  or  friendship  never  bought  or  sold. 

Nor  by  good-nature  e'er  to  be  cajoled. 

Good-nature  in  a  critic  were  a  crime. 

Like  mercy  in  a  judge,  and  renders  him 

Guilty  of  all  those  faults  he  does  forgive. 

Besides,  if  thief  from  gallows  you  reprieve. 

He'll  cut  your  throat ;  so  poet  saved  from  shame. 

In  damn'd  lampoon  will  murder  your  good  name* 

Yet  in  true  spite  to  him  and  to  his  play, 

Good  faith,  you  should  not  rail  at  them  to-day; 

But  to  be  more  his  foe,  seem  most  his  friend, 

And  so  maliciously  the  play  commend ; 

That  he  may  be  betray 'd  to  writing  on, 

And  poet  let  him  be, — to  be  undone.  p  2 
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THE  GENTLEMAN  DANCING-MASTER. 


Non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 


Auditorls:  et  est  qucdaxn  tamen  hie  quoque  rirtus. — HoRAr. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Mr.  Gerhard,  1  Tounp  Oentlemen  of  the  Totrn,  and 

Mr.  Mahtii*,    '     Friends. 

Mr.  Paris,  or  Monsikur  Dc  Paris,  a  vain  Coxeombt 
ami  rich  City  Hdr,  newly  returned  from  France, 
and  mightily  affected  with  the  French  Language 
and  Fashion*. 

Mr.  Jamks  Formal,  or  Don  Dibgo,  an  old  rich  Spanish 
Merchant,  netdy  returned  home,  as  much  affected 
with  the  Habit  and  Customs  of  Spain,  and  Uncle 
to  Paris. 

A  IttUe  Biadcamoor,  Laduy  to  Formai^ 


A  Parson. 

A  French  Scullion. 

Mrs.  nippoLiTA,  Formal's  Daughter. 

Mrh.  CAtmoN,  Formal's  Sister,  an  impertinent prtei$t 

old  Woman. 
Pruk,  Hippolita's  Maid. 
A  Lady. 

Mrs.  Flirt,      »  j^^  common  Women  qftke  Toum 
Mas.  Floi'ncb,  J 


Servants,  Waiter,  and  Attendanta. 
SCENE,— LojTDON. 


^ 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CTTY. 

• 

IfBWLY  ArrXB  TBB  RSMOVAL  OF  THB  DUKS'S  COMPANT  PROM  LINOOLK's-INN-PISLDS  TO  TBCTR  IfCW   T^pATRB  NKAR 

8ALI8BURY-€0URT. 


Odr  author  (like  us)  finding  'twould  scarce  do 
At  t'other  end  o'th'  town,  is  come  to  you; 
And,  since  'tis  his  last  trial,  has  that  wit 
To  throw  himself  on  a  substantial  pit ; 
Where  needy  wit  or  critic  dare  not  come, 
Lest  neighbour  i'  flie  cloak,  with  looks  so  grum, 
Should  prove  a  dun  ; 

Where  punk  in  vizor  dare  not  rant  and  tear 
To  put  us  out,  since  Bridewell  is  so  near : 
In  short,  we  shall  be  heard,  be  understood, 
If  not,  shall  be  admired,  and  that's  as  good. 
For  you  to  senseless  plays  have  still  been  kind. 
Nay,  where  no  sense  was,  you  a  jest  would  find : 


And  never  was  it  heard  of,  that  the  city 
Did  ever  take  occasion  to  be  witty 
Upon  dull  poet,  or  stiff  player's  action. 
But  still  with  claps  opposed  the  hissing  faction. 
But  if  you  hiss'd,  'twas  at  the  pit,  not  stage ; 
So,  with  the  poet,  damn'd  the  damning  age. 
And  still,  we  know,  are  ready  to  engage 
Against  the  flouting,  ticking  gentry,  who 
Citizen,  player,  poet,  would  undo : — 
The  poet !  no,  unless  by  commendation. 
For  on  the  'Change  wits  have  no  reputation: 
And  rather  than  he  branded  for  a  wit. 
He  with  you  able  men  would  credit  get* 


ACT  I. 


V 


SCENE  I — Don   Diego's  Bowe^  m  the 

Eveninff, 

Enter  Hippolfta  and  Pruk. 

Hip*  To  confine  a  woman  just  in  her  rambling 
age  !  take  away  her  liberty  at  the  very  time  she 
should  use  it !  O  barbarous  aunt !  O  un^iatural 
father  !  to  shut  up  a  poor  girl  it  fourteen,  and 
hinder  Uer  budding  1  All  things  are  ripened  by  the 
cun : — to  shut  up  a  poor  girl  ct  fourteen  I— 


Prtie,  'Tit  tme,  misa,  two  poor  yoong  creatuiea 
as  we  are  I 

Hip.  Not  suffered  to  see  a  play  in  a  twelve- 
month ! — 

Prue,  Nor  go  to  PnnchinellOf  nor  Paradise  1— 
Hip.  Nor  to  take  a  ramble  to  the  Park  nor 
Mulberry -garden  1 — 

Prue,  Nor  to  Totnam-conrt,  nor  Isliiypttn  ! — 
Hip,  Nor  to  eat  a  syllabab  in  New  Spring- 
garden  with  a  eonsin  1 — 
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PrxAt.  Nor  to  diink  a  pint  of  wine  with  a  friend 
at  the  Prince  ia  the  Sun  ! — 

Hip.  Nor  to  hear  a  (iddle  in  good  company ! — 

Prue.  Nor  to  hear  the  organs  and  tongs  at  the 
Gan  in  Moorfields  ! — 

Hip,  Nay,  not  suffered  to  go  to  church, 
because  the  men  are  sometimes  there  ! — Little 
did  I  think  I  should  ever  have  longed  to  go  to 
church. 

Prue.  Or  I  either  ; — but  between  two  maids — 

Hip.  Nor  see  a  man  I — 

Pru€,  Nor  come  near  a  man  ! — 

Hip,  Nor  hear  of  a  mun  ! — 

Prue,  No,  miss  ;  but  to  be  denied  a  man  !  and 
to  have  no  use  at  all  of  a  man  !  — 

Hip,  Hold,  hold! — your  resentment  is  as  much 
greater  than  mine,  as  your  experience  has  been 
greater.  Uut  all  this  while,  what  do  we  make  of 
my  cousin,  my  husband  elect,  as  my  aunt  says  ? 
We  have  had  his  company  these  three  days ;  is  he 
no  man  ? 

Pruer  No,  faith,  he's  but  a  monsieur^  But 
you'll  resolve  yourself  that  question  withiii  these 
three  days  ;  for  by  that  time  he'll  be  your  husband, 
if  your  father  come  to-night — 

Hip.  Or  if '^  provide  not  myself  with  another 
in  the  mean  time  :  for  fathers  seldom  choose  well ; 
and  I  will  no  more  take  my  father's  choice  in  a 
husband,  than  I  would  in  a  gown,  or  a  suit  of  knots. 
So  that  if  that  cousin  of  mine  were  not  an  ill-con- 
trived, ugly,  freakish  fool,  in  being  my  father's 
choice  1  should  hate  him.  Besides,  he  has  almost 
made  me  out  of  love  with  mirth  and  good-humour; 
for  he  debases  it  as  much  as  a  jack-pudding,  and 
(Hvility  and  good  breeding  more  than  a  city  dan- 
cing master. 

Prue,  What!  won't  you  marry  him  then, 
madam  ? 

Hip.  Would'st  thou  have  me  marry  a  fool,  an 
idiot  ? 

Priie.  Lord  !  'tis  a  sign  you  ha^e  been  kept  up 
indeed,  and  know  little  of  the  w()rld,  to  refuse  a 
man  for  a  husband  only  because  he's  a  fool !  Me- 
thinks  he's  a  pretty  apish  kind  of  a  gentleman, 
like  other  gentlemen,  and  handsome  enough  to  lie 
with  in  the  dark,  when  husbands  take  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  for  the  daytimes,  you  may  take  the 
privilege  of  a  wife. 

Hip,  Excellent  governess!  you  do  understand 
the  world,  I  see. 

Prue.  Then  yon  should  be  guided  by  me. 

Hip.  Art  thou  in  earnest  then,  damned  jade  ? 
— would'st  thou  have  me  marry  him  ?.— Well,  there 
are  more  poor  young  women  undone,  and  married 
to  filthy  fellows  by  the  treachery  and  evil  counsel 
of  chambermaids,  than  by  the  obstinacy  and 
co^etousness  of  parents. 

Prue.  Does  not  your  father  come  on  purpose  out 
of  Spain  to  nyu'ry  you  to  him  ?  Can  you  release  your- 
self from  your  auut  or  father  any  other  way?  Have 
you  a  mind  to  be  shut  up  as  long  as  you  live.'  For 
my  part,  though  you  can  hold  out  upon  the  lime  from 
the  walls  here,  salt,  old  shoes,  and  oatmeal,  I  can- 
not lire  so  :  I  must  confess  my  patience  is  worn 
oat. 

Hip,  Alas,  alas,  poor  Prue!  your  stomach  lies 
another  way:  I  will  take  pity  of  you,  and  get  me  a 
husband  very  suddenly,  who  may  have  a  servant 
at  yoar  ler^'ice.  But  rather  than  marry  my  cou- 
na.  I  will  be  a  nan  in  the  new  protestant  nunnery 


they  talk  of;  where,  they  say,  there  will  be  no 
hopes  of  coming  near  a  man. 

Prue.  But  you  can  marry  nobody  but  your  cou- 
sin, miss :  your  father  you  expect  to-night ;  and 
be  certain  his  Spanish  policy  and  wariness,  which 
has  kept  you  up  so  close  ever  since  you  came  from 
Hackney  school,  will  make  sure  of  you  within  a 
day  or  two  at  farthest. 

Hip.  Then  'tis  time  to  think  how  to  prevent 
him — stay — 

Prue.  In  vain,  vain,  miss  ! 

Hip.  If  we  knew  but  any  man,  any  man,  though 
he  were  but  a  little  handsomer  than  the  devil,  so 
that  he  were  a  gentleman  ! 

Prue.  What  if  you  did  know  any  man  .'  if  you 
liad  an  opportunity,  could  you  have  confidence 
to  speak  to  a  man  first  ?  bi)t  if  you  could,  how 
could  you  come  to  hifh,  or  he  to  you.'  nay,  how, 
could  you  send  to  him  .'  for  though  you  could 
write,  which  your  father  in  his  Spanish  prudence 
would  never  permit  you  to  learn,  who  should  carry 
the  letter  ? — But  we  need  not  be  concerned  for 
that,  since  we  know  not  to  whom  to  send  it. 

Hip.  Stay  —  it  must  be  so  —  Til  try  how- 
ever — 

Mons.  Serviteur!  serviteur!  Ia  cousine;  Icomo 
to  give  the  bon  soir,  as  the  French  say. 

Hip.  O,  cousin !  you  know  him ;  the  fine  gen- 
tleman they  talk  of  so  much  in  town. 

Prue,  What !  will  you  talk  to  him  of  any  man  else  ? 

Afons.  I  know  all  the  beau  monde,  cousine. 

Hip.  Master  — 

Mons.  Monsieur  Taileur,  Monsieur  Enmity 
Monsieur  — 

Hip.  These  are  Frenchmen — 

Mons.  Non,  non ;  voud  you  have  me  say  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Smith  .'     Fi !  fi !  teste  non ! — 

Hip.  But  don't  you  know  the  brave  gentleman 
they  talk  of  so  much  in  town  } 

Sions,  Who  ?    Monsieur  Gerrard  ? 

Hip.  What  kind  of  man  is  that  Mr.  Gerrard  ? 
and  then  I'll  tell  you. 

Mons.  Why — he  is  truly  a  pretty  man,  a 
pretty  man — a  pretty  so  so— kind  of  man,  for  an 
En^lir^hman. 

Hip.   How  a  pretty  man  ? 

Along.  Why,  lie  is  conveniently  tall — but — 

Hip.   But  what  "i 

Mons.  And  not  ill-shaped — but — 

Hip.  But  what  ? 

Mons.  And  handsome,  as  'tis  thought,  but  — 

Hip    But !  what  are  your  exceptions  to  him  ? 

Mons.  I  can't  tiell  you,  because  they  arc  innu- 
merable, innumerable,  won  foy  !  . 

H'tp,  Has  he  wit } 

Atone.  Ay,  ay,  they  say,  he's  witty,  brave^  and 
de  bel  humcur,  and  well-bred,  with  all  that — 
but— 

Hip.  But  what  ?  does  he  want  judgment  ? 

Mons.  Non,  non  :  they  say  he  has  good  sense 
and  judgment ;  but  it  is  according  to  the  account 
Euglis  —for — 

Hip.   For  what  } 

Alons.  For,  jarnie  I  if  I  think  it. 

Hip.  Why! 

Mons.  Why  } — why  his  tailor  lives  within  I.ud- 
gate  —  his  valet  de  chimbre  is  no  Frencbmnn  — 
and  he  has  been  seen  at  noon  day  to  go  into  an 
Enj^lish  eating-house  — 
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Hip.  Say  you  so,  cousin  ! 

Mons.  Then  for  being  well-bred,  you  shall 
judge: — First,  he  can't  dance  a  step,  nor  sing  a 
French  song,  nor  swear  a  French  oate,  nor  use  the 
polite  French  word  in  his  conversation ;  and  in 
fine,  can't  play  at  hombre  —  but  speaks  base  good 
Englis,  with  the  commune  home-bred  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  in  fine,  to  say  no  more,  he  never  carries 
a  snu^.box  about  with  him. 

Hip.  Indeed  ! 

Mons,  And  yet  this  man  has  been  abroad  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  does  not  make  the  least 
show  of  it,  but  a  little  in  his  mien,  not  at  all  in  his 
discour,  jamie  1  He  never  talks  so  much  as  of  St. 
Feter*8  church  at  Rome,  the  Escurial,  or  Madrid  ; 
nay,  not  so  much  as  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Pont-neuf, 
Fans,  and  the  new  Louvre,  nor  of  the  Grand  Roy. 

Hip.  'Tis  for  his  commendatidn,  if  he  does  not 
talk  of  his  travels. 

Mons.  Auh  !  auh  !— cousine — ^he  is  conscious 
to  himself  of  his  wants,  because  he  is  very  envious ; 
for  he  cannot  endure  me. 

Hip.  \_Aside.]  He  shall  be  my  man  then  for 
that. — Ay,  ay  !  *tis  the  same,  Prue. — [Aloud.] 
No,  I  know  he  can't  endure  you,  cousin. 

Mons.  How  do  you  know  it  —  who  never  stir 
out  ?  teste  non  ! 

Hip. '  Well — dear    cousin, — if  you    will 
mise  me  never  to  tell  my  aunt.  Til  tell  you. 

Mons.  I  won't,  I  won't,  jamie  ! 

Hip.  Nor  to  be  concerned  yourself,  so  as  to 
make  a  quarrel  of  it. 

Mons.  Non,  non — 

Hip.  Upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Mons.  Foy  de  chevalier,  I  will  not  quarrel. 

Prtte*  Lord,  miss  I  I  wonder  you  won't  believe 
him  without  more  ado. 

Hip.  Then  he  has  the  hatred  of  a  rival  for 
you. 

Mons.  Mai  a  peste ! 

Hip.  You  know  my  chamber  is  backward,  and 
has  a  door  into  the  gallery  which  looks  into  the 
back  yard  of  a  tavern,  whence  Mr.  Gerrard  once 
spying  me  at  the  window,  has  often  since  attempted 
to  come  in  at  that  window  by  the  help  of  the  leads 
of  a  low  buildiug  adjoining  ;  and,  indeed,  'twas  as 
much  aAny  maid  and  I  could  do  to  keep  him  out. 

Mom,  Au,  le  coquin  !  — 

Hip.  But  nothing  is  stronger  than  aversion  ; 
for  I  bate  him  perfectly,  even  as  much  as  1  love 
yciu — 

Prue.  I  believe  so,  faith! — but  what  design  hnve 
we  now  on  foot }  lAside. 

Hip.  This  discovery  is  an  argument,  sure,  of 
my  love  to  you. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay.  say  no  more,  cousin,  I  doubt  not 
your  amour  for  me,  because  1  doubt  not  your 
judgment.  But  what's  to  be  done  with  this  fan- 
faron.' — I  know  where  he  eats  to-night — I'll  go 
find  him  out,  ventre  bleu  ! — 

Hip.  O,  my  dear  cousin,  you  will  not  make  a 
quarrel  of  it  ?  I  thought  what  your  ])romise  would 
come  to ! 

Mons.  You'd  have  a  man  of  honour-^ 

Hip.  Keep  his  promise.  r 

Afons,  And  lose  his  mistress  ? — That  were  not 
for  my  honour,  ma  foy ! 

Hip.  Cousin,  though  you  do  me  the  injury  to 
think  I  could  be  false,  do  not  do  yourself  the  injury 
^o  think  any  one  could  be  false  to  you.     Will  you 


be  afraid  of  losing  your  mistress  ?  To  show  such 
a  fear  to  your  rival,  were  for  hia  honour,  and  not 
for  yours,  sure. 

Mons.  Nay,  cousin,  I'd  have  you  know  I  was 
never  afraid  of  losing  my  mistress  in  earnest. — Let 
me  see  the  man  can  get  my  mistress  from  me,  jar- 
uie  !  --But  he  that  loves  must  seem  a  little  jealous. 

Hip.  Not  to  his  rival :  those  that  have  jealousy 
hide  it  from  their  rivals. 

Mons.  But  there  are  some  who  say,  jealousy  is 
no  more  to  be  hid  than  a  cough  : — but  it  should 
never  be  discovered  in  me,  if  I  had  it,  because  it  is 
not  French  at  all — ^ventre  bleu  ! 

Hip.  No,  you  should  rally  your  rival,  and  rather 
make  a  jest  of  your  quarrel  to  him  ;  and  that,  I 
suppose,  is  French  too. 

Mons.  'Tis  so,  'tis  so,  cousine;  'tis  the  veritable 
French  method  ;  for  your  Englis,  for  want  of  wit, 
drive  every  thing  to  a  serious  grum  quarrel,  and 
then  would  make  a  jest  on't,  when  'tis  too  late, 
when  they  can*t  laugh,  jamie ' 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  I  would  have  you  rally  him 
soundly  :  do  not  spare  him  a  jot. — But  shall  yon 
see  him  to-night  ? 

Mons.  Ay,  ay. 

Hip.  Yes ;  pray  be  sure  to  see  him  for  the  jest'i 
sake. 

Afons.  I  will — for  I  love  a  jest  as  well  as  an^ 
bel  esprit  of  'em  all — da  I 

Hip.  Ay,  and  rally  him  soundly ;  be  sure  you 
rally  him  soundly,  and  tell  him  just  thus  : — that 
the  lady  he  has  so  long  courted,  from  the  great 
window  of  the  Ship  tavern,  is  to  be  your  wife  to- 
morrow, unless  he  come  at  his  wonted  hour  of  six 
in  the  morning  to  her  window  to  forbid  the  bans  ; 
for  'tis  the  first  and  last  time  of  asking ;  and  if  he 
come  not,  let  him  for  ever  hereafter  stay  away, 
and  hold  his  tongue. 

Mons.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  very  good  jest,  teste 
bleu! 

Jlip.  And  if  the  fool  should  come  again,  I  would 
tell  him  his  own,  I  warrant  you,  cousin.  My  gen- 
tleman should  be  satisfied  for  good  and  all,  I'd 
secure  him.. 

Afons.  Bon,  bon. 

Prue.  Well,  well,  young  mistress ;  you  were  not 
at  Hackney  school  fur  nothing,  I  see  ;  nor  taken 
away  for  nothing. — A  woman  may  soon  be  too 
old,  but  is  never  too  young  to  shift  for  her^el^. 

"n  {Aside. 

Afons.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  cousine,  dou  art  a  merry 
grig,  ma  foy  ! — I  long  to  be  with  Gerrard  :  and  I 
am  the  best  at  improving  a  jest — I  shall  have  such 
divertisement  to-night,  teste  bleu ! 

flip.  He'll  deny,  may  be,  at  first,  that  he  ever 
courted  any  such  lady. 

Afons.  Nay,  I  am  sure  he'll  be  ashamed  of  it, 
I  shall  make  him  look  so  sillily,  teste  non  ! — I 
long  to  find  him  out- — Adieu,  adieu,  la  cousine. 

Jfip.  Shall  you  be  sure  to  find  him  } 

Mons.  Indubitablement,  I'll  search  the  town 
over,  but  I'll  find  him:  ha!  ha!  ha! — [i^jt/ Mon- 
sieur, and  returns.'] — But  I'm  afraid,  cousine,  it 
I  should  tell  him  you  are  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow, 
he  would  not  come :  now,  I  am  for  having  him  come 
for  the  jest's  sake,  ventre  I — 

Hip.  So  am  I,  cousin,  for  having  him  come  too, 
for  the  jest's  sake. 

Afons,  Well,  well,  leave  it  to  me : — ha  I  ha  1 
ha! 
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Enter  Mrs.  CAunoy. 

Mn,  Cant,  What's  all  this  giggling  here  ? 

Mon$.  Hey  I  do  you  tinke  we'll  tell  you  ? 
no,  fait,  1  warrMit  yoa,  teste  non ! — ha !  ha  \ 
h«!— 

Hip^  My  coasTQ  is  overjoyed,  I  suppose,  that 
my  father  is  to  eome  to-night. 

Jlfr«.  Caui.  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  come  to- 
night : — ^but  you'll  stay  and  see,  nephew  ? 

Mon$.  Non,  non  :  1  am  to  sup  at  t'other  end  of 
the  town  to-night — La,  la,  la — Ra,  ra,  ra — 

\,Exit  tinginff. 

Mrs,  Caut  I  wish  the  French  levity  of  this 
jOQDg  man  may  agree  with  your  father's  Spanish 
gravity. 

Hip.  Just  as  your  crabbed  old  age  and  my 
yoath  agree. 

Atrt,  Cant,  Well,  malapert,  I  know  you  hate 
me,  because  I  have  been  the  guardian  of  your 
reputation  :  but  your  husband  may  thank  me  one 
day. 

Hip,  If  he  be  not  a  fool,  he  would  rather  be 
obliged  to  me  for  my  virtue  than  to  you,  since,  at 
long  run,  he  must,  whether  he  will  or  no. 

Mrs.  CuteL  So,  so  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  now  I  think  on't,  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  the  poor  man,  whosoe'er  he  is,  will  have 
little  cause  .to  thank  you. 

Afrt.  Caui.  No  !— 

Hip  No  ;  for  I  never  lived  so  wicked  a  life  as 
I  have  done  this  twelvemonth,  since  I  have  not 
seen  a  man. 

3frs.  Caut.  How,  how !  if  you  have  not  seen  a 
man,  how  could  you  be  wicked?  how  could  vou  do 
ant  ill.' 

Hip.  No,  I  have  done  no  ill ;  but  I  have  paid 
It  with  thinking. 

Mr».  Caut.  O  that's  no  hurt !  to  think,  is  no 
hart : — the  ancient,  grave,  and  godly,  cannot  help 
thoughts. 

Hip.  I  warrant,  you  have  had  'em  yourself, 
aunt? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  yes,  when  I  cannot  sleep.        | 

Hip.  Ha !  ha  ! — I  believe  it.  But  know,  I 
have  had  those  thoughts  sleeping  and  waking ;  for 
I  have  dreamt  of  a  man. 

Mrs.  Caui.  No  matter,  no  matter,  so  that  it 
was  but  a  dream  :  I  have  dreamt  myself.  For  you 
must  know,  widows  are  mightily  given  to  dream  ; 
insomuch  that  a  dream  is  waggishly  called  the 
Widow* a  Comfort. 

Hip.  But  I  did  not  only  dream  in—  [Sighs. 

Mrs.  Cant.  How,  how !  did  you  more  than 
dream  ?  speak,  young  harlotry!  confess;  did  you 
more  than  dream  ?  How  could  you  do  more  than 
dream  in  this  house  ?  speak,  confess  ! 

Hip.  Well,  I  will  then.  Indeed,  aunt,  I  did 
not  only  dream,  but  I  was  pleased  with  my  dream 
when  I  awaktd. 

Mr9,Caut.  Oh,  is  that  all? — Nay,  if  a  dream  only 
will  please  you,  you  are  a  modest  young  woman 
still :  but  have  a  care  of  a  vision. 

Hip.  kj ;  but  to  be  delighted  when  we  wake 
with  a  naughty  dream,  is  a  sin,  aunt ;  and  1  am  so 
very  scrupulous,  that  I  would  as  soon  consent  to  a 
naughty  man  as  to  a  nau2;hty  dream. 

Mrs.  Caui.  I  do  believe  you. 

Hip.  I  am  for  going  into  the  throng  of  tempta- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Caut.  There  I  believe  vou  a^ain. 


Hip.  And  making  myself  so  familiar  with  them, 
that  I  would  not  be  concerned  for  'em  a  whit. 

Mrs.  Caui.  There  I  do  not  believe  you. 

Hip.  And  would  take  all  the  innocent  liberty 
of  the  town : — to  tattle  to  your  men  under  a  vizard 
in  the  playhouses,  and  n^eet  'em  at  night  in  mas- 
querade. 

Mrs.  Caut.  There  I  do  believe  you  ai^ain ;  I 
know  you  would  be  masquerading:  but  worse  would 
come  on't,  as  it  has  done  to  others  who  have  been 
in  a  masquerade,  and  are  now  virgins  but  in  mas- 
querade, and  will  not  be  their  own  women  ^ain  an 
long  as  they  live.  The  children  of  this  age  must 
be  wise  children  indeed  if  they  know  their  fathers, 
since  their  mothers  themselves  cannot  inform 'em! 
O,  the  fatal  liberty  of  this  masquerading  age !  when 
I  was  a  young  woman — 

•.  ^.  Hip.  Come,  come,  do  not  blaspheme  this  mas- 
querading age,  like  an  ill-bred  city-dame,  whose 
husband  is  half  broke  by  living  in  Covent-garden, 
or  who  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Temple  or  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  upon  a  masquerading  night.  By  what 
I've  heard,  'tis  a  pleasant,  well-bred,  complaisant, 
free,  frolic,  good-natured,  pretty  age :  and  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  leave  it  to  us  that  do. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Lord,  how  impudently  you  talk, 
niece  !     I'm  sure  I  remember  when  1  was  a  maid — 

Hip.  Can  you  remember  it,  reverend  aunt  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  modest  niece, — that  a  raw 
young  thing,  though  almost  at  woman's  estate, 
(that  was  then  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,) 
would  not  so  much  as  have  looked  upon  a  man — 

Hip.  Above  her  father's  butler  or  coachman. 

Mrs.  Caui.  Still  taking  me  up  !  Well,  thou 
art  a  mad  girl ;  and  so  good  night.  We  may  go  to 
bed  ;  for  1  suppose  now  your  father  will  not  come 
to-night.  lEMiU 

Hip.  Im  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  long  to  see  him.-^ 
[Aside.'\  But  I  iie:  I  had  rather  see  Gerrard  here; 
and  yet  I  know  not  how  I  shall  like  him.  If  he 
has  kit,  he  will  come;  and  if  he  has  none,  he  would 
not  be  welcome.  iExmnt. 


SCENE  U.— The  French. House.— A  Tabic, 
Bottles,  and  Candles. 

Enter  Mr.  Gkhrarc.  Martin,  and  Monsieur  de  Parib. 

Mons.  'Tis  ver  veritable,  jarnie !  what  the  French 
say  of  you  Englis :  you  u.«e  the  debauch  ."jo  much, 
it  cannot  have  with  you  the  French  operation  ;  you 
are  never  enjoyee.  But  come,  let  us  for  once  be 
enfiuemcnt  galliard,  and  sing  a  French  sonnet. 

[5//i<7Jf,— La  boutello,  la  boutcUe,  glou,  glou. 

Mar.  [To  Gkrrard]  What  a  melodious  fop 
it  is ! 

Mons.  Auh  !  you  have  no  complaisance. 

Ger.  No,  we  can't  sing  ;  but  we'll  drink  to  you 
the  lady's  health,  whom  (you  say)  I  have  so  long 
courted  at  her  window. 

Mons.  Ay,  there  is  your  complaisance  :  all  your 
Englis   complaisance    is    pledging    complaisance, 

ventre ! But  if  I  do  you  reason  here,   [takes  the 

plassf^ — will  you  do  me  reason  to  a  little  Frenrh 
chanson  k  boi'-e  1  shall  begin  to  you  ? — La  boulelU\ 
la  boutelle,  la—  IHinns. 

Mar,  [ToGbrrard.]  1  had  rather  keep  company 
with  a-  set  of  wide-mouthed,  drunken  cathedral 
choristers. 
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Ger.  Come,  sir,  drink ;  and  he  shall  do  you 
reason  to  yonr  French  song,  since  you  stand  upon't. 
— Sin^  him  Arthur  of  Bradley  ^  or,  1  am  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk, 

Mon$,  Auh,  teste  bleu  ! — an  Englis  catch  !  fy! 
tj  !  ventre  ! — 

Ger,  He  can  sing  no  damned  French  song. 

Mona,  Nor  can  I  drink  the  damned  Englis 
iviQe.  [_8eU  down  the  glati. 

Ger.  Yes,  to  that  lady's  health,  who  has  com- 
manded me  to  wait  upon  her  to  morrow  at  her 
window,  which  looks  (you  say)  into  the  inward 
yard  of  the  Ship  tavern,  near  the  end  of  what-d*ye- 
call't  street. 

Mofis,  Ay,  ay  ;  do  you  not  know  her  ?  not  you ! 
vert  bleu ! 

Ger.  But,  pray  repeat  again  what  she  said. 

Mont,  Why«  she  said  she  is  to  be  married  to- 
morrow to  a  person  of  honour,  a  brave  gentleman, 
that  shall  be  nameless,  and  so,  and  so  forth. — 
,". {Aside.]  Little  does  he  think  who  *tis ! 

Ger.  And  what  else  ? 

Mons.  That  if  you  make  not  your  appearance 
before  her  window  to-morrow  at  your  wonted  hour  of 
six  in  the  morning,  to  forbid  the  banns,  you  must  for 
ever  hereafter  stay  away  and  hold  your  tongue  ;  for 
'tis  the  first  and  last  time  of  asking. — Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Ger,  'Tis  all  a  riddle  to  me :  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  be  fooled  by  this  coxcomb.  lAside. 

Mons.  I  won't  tell  him  all  she  said,  lest  he 
should  not  go  :  I  would  fain  have  him  go  for  the 
jest's  sake — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  lAtide. 

Ger,  Her  name  is,  you  say,  Hippolita,  daughter 
lo  a  rich  Spanish  merchant. 

Mons,  Ay,  ay,  you  don't  know  her,  not  you  ! 
&  d'autre,  k  d'autre,  ma  foy  l—ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Ger.  Well,  I  will  be  an  easy  fool  for  once. 
^  Mar,  By  all  means  go. 
'  Mont.  Ay,  ay,  by  all  means  go — ha  1  ha  I  ha  1 

Ger,  {Aside,]  To  be  caught  in  a  fool's  tra]i — 
1*11  venture  it. — [Drinks  to  him.]  Come,  'tis  her 
health. 

Mons,  And  to  your  good  reception — teste  bleu  ! 
•ha  I  ha!  ha! 

Ger.  Well,  Monsieur,  I'll  say  this  for  thee, 
thou  hast  made  the  best  use  of  three  months  at 
Paris  as  ever  English  'squire  did. 

Mons.  Considering  I  was  in  a  dam  Englis  pension 
too. 

Mar,  Yet  you  have  conversed  with  some  French, 
I  see  ;  footmen,  I  suppose,  at  the  fencing-school  ? 
I  judge  it  by  your  oaths. 

Mons,  French  footmen  I  well,  well,  I  had  rather 
have  the  conversation  of  a  French  footman  than  of 
an  Englis  'squire  ;  there's  for  you,  da — 

Mar.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur ;  I  did  not 
tliink  the  French  footmen  had  been  so  much  your 
friends. 

Ger,  Yes,  yes,  I  warrant  they  have  obliged  him 
at  Paris  much  more  than  any  of  their  masters  did. 
Well,  there  shall  be  no  more  said  against  the 
French  footmen. 

Mons,  Non,  de  grace  ! — yon  are  always  turning 
the  nation  Frances  into  ridicule,  dat  nation  so 
accomplie,  dat  nation  which  you  imitate  so,  dat  in 
the  conclusion,  you  butte  turn  yourself  into  ridi- 
cule, ma  foy  !  If  you  are  for  de  raillery,  abuse 
the  Dutch,  why  not  abuse  the  Dutch  ?  les  grosses 
villains,  pendards,  insolents ;  but  here  in  your 
England,  uia  foy !  you  have  more  honenr,  respecte. 


and  estimation  for  the  Dushe  swabber,  who  come 
to  cheat  your  nation,  den  for  de  Franch  footman, 
who  come  to  oblige  your  nation. 

Mar.  Our  nation!  then  you  disown  it  for 
yours,  it  seems. 

Mons,  Well  1  wat  of  dat  ?  are  you  the  disobligee 
by  dat  ? 

Ger,  No,  Monsieur,  far  from  it ;  you  could  not 
oblige  us,  nor  your  country,  any  other  way  than 
by  disowning  it. 

Mous.  It  is  de  brutal  country,  which  abuse  de 
France,  and  reverence  de  Dushe  ;  I  will  maintain, 
sustain,  and  justifie,  dat  one  little  Franch  footman 
have  more  honeur,  courage,  and  generosity,  more  ,/ 
good  blood  in  his  vaines,  an  mush  more  good 
manners  an  civility  den  all  de  State-General  toge- 
ther,  jarnie  ! — Dey  are  only  wise  and  valiant  wen 
dey  are  drunkee. 

Ger,  That  is,  always. 

Mons.  But  dey  are  never  honest  wen  dey  are 
drunkee ;  dey  are  de  only  rogue  in  de  varlde  who 
are  not  honeste  when  dey  are  drunk — ma  foy  ! 

Ger.  I  find  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them, 
Monsieur. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  I  have  made  the  toure  of  Hol- 
land, but  it  was  en  poste,  dere  was  no  staying  for 
me,  teste  non ! — for  de  gentleman  can  no  more 
live  dere  den  de  toad  in  Ir'land,  ma  foy  !  for  I  did 
not  see  on  chevalier  in  de  whole  countree  :  alway^ 
you  know,  de  rebel  hate  de  gens  de  quality.  Be- 
sides, I  had  make  sufficient  observation  of  the 
canaille  barbare  de  first  nightee  of  my  arrival  at 
Amsterdamme :  I  did  visit,  you  must  know,  one 
of  de  principal  of  de  State-General,  to  whom  I  had 
recommendation  from  England,  and  did  find  hii 
excellence  weighing  soap,  jarnie  ! — ha !  ha  !  ha  ( 

G^r.  Weighing  soap ! 

Mons.  Weighing  soap,  ma  foy!  for  he  was  a 
wholesale  chandeleer  ;  and  his  lady  was  taking  de 
tale  of  chandels  wid  her  own  Vriter  hands,  ma  foy  ! 
and  de  young  la;ly,  his  excellence  daughter,  string- 
ing barring,  stringing  barring,  jarnie! — 

Ger.  So  ! — and  what  were  his  sons  doing? 

Mons,  Augh — his  son  (for  he  had  but  one)  was 
making  the  tour  of  France,  Espagne,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  in  a  coach  and  six ;  or  rader,  now  I 
tink  on't,  gone  of  an  embassy  hider  to  dere  master 
Cromwell,  whom  (hey  did  love  and  fear,  because 
he  was  someting  de  greater  rebel.  Bute  now  I  talk 
of  de  rebelle,  none  but  de  rebel  can  love  de  rebelle. 
And  so  much  for  you  and  your  friend  the  Dushe  ; 
I'll  say  no  more,  and  pray  do  you  say  no  more  of 
my  friend  de  Franch,  not  so  mush  as  of  my  friend 
de  Franch  footman — da — 

Ger.  No,  no; — but.  Monsieur,  now  give  me  leave 
to  admire  thee,  that  in  three  months  at  Paris 
you  could  renounce  your  language,  drinking,  and 
your  country,  (for  which  we  are  not  angry  with 
you,)  as  I  said,  and  came  home  so  perfect  a  Frencli<: 
man,  that  the  draymen  of  your  father's  own  brew- 
house  would  be  ready  to  knock  thee  on  the  head. 

JI/oiM.'Vel,  vel,  my  father  was  a  merchant  of 
his  own  beer,  as  the  noblesse  of  Franch  of  their 
own  wine. — But  I  can  forgive  you  that  raillery, 
that  bob,  since  you  say  I  have  the  eyre  Fraucez  i"^ 
— but  have  I  the  eyre  Francez  ? 

Ger,  As  much  as  any  French  footman  of  'em  all. 

Mons,  And  do  I  speak  agreeable  ill  Englis  snougli .' 

Ger.  Very  ill. 

Mont,  Veriiablement  ? 
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Grr,  VeriWlilement. 

Moni.  For  jou  muit  know,  'tit  u  ill  bn»diii| 
low  to  (peak  good  Englis  ai  lo  write  good  Englii 
good  wDte,  or  ■  good  hand. 

Cer.  Bat,  iadeed.  nicthioks  fou  are  not  alaveal] 

Mont.  SLownlj  1  jQa  mean  negligent? 
Cer.  No.  I  mean  ■loienly. 
MOHM.  Then  1  will  be  more  atoTeiily. 
Ger.  Yon   know,   la  be  n  perfect  Frenehmen 
^  ;ou  moil  nenr  be  liknl,  nerer  >il  atili,  and  iievei 


Ibat  IB,  be  *erT  pock;  too. 

Jtfoiu.  Oh  I   if  dit  be  all,  I  am  Terj  pockj; 

pocky  enongb,  jnrnie  I    that  ii  the  only   French 

vqualilicatioD  may  be  had  witliout   going  to  Paria, 


Wail.  Here  ai 


is! — did   you  appoint   ■ 


mmg  up  tc 


.ndai 


Ger.  Ti 
Litber.  Mf 

Mar.  Not  1. 

G<r.  Nor  you,  Monsieur  ? 

,Woni.  Nor  I. 

C<r.  Siirab,  tell  jour  master,  if  be 
tect  DS  from  the  i^anstable,  and  the! 
coarun,  'tia  not  a  house  for  us. 

Mar.  Tell  'rm  yau  bate  noboily  in 
■nd  abut  the  doora. 

ffaU.  They  'II  not  be  satisfied  with 
bnak  open  the  door.  They  aearchet 
■11  OTet  the  house  for  my  lord  PL 


Mur.  Ay,  ay,  things  are  altered  since  you  went 

.lares  be  known  of  his  lodging  for  'em. 

Ger.  BailiSa,  pursuivants,  or  a  city  constable, 
are  modest  people  in  comparison  of  them. 

Mar.  And  we  ore  not  so  much  afraid  to  be 
rikcD  up  by  the  *atch  aa  by  the  tearing  uiidnigbt 
ramblers,  or  bulla  women. 

Mont.  Jarnie! — ha!  lia  I  ha! 

Ger.  Where  are  tliry  ?     1  hope  Ihey  are  gone 

"  IPail.  No,  sir,  tliej  are  below  at  the  stair-foot, 
onlv  sweaiingat  tlicir  cna.ihmaQ, 

Grr.  Come,  you  rogue,  Ihey  ore  in  fee  with  you 
waiter*    and   no  gentleman  can  come  hither,  but 
ih^v  haTe  the  intelligence  straight. 
WaW.  Intell'genee  fiom  u 

D  ehoketl  when  w 


il  help  it.     1  am  sure 

I    f.jftbeT  bring  such  ROod  Blomachs  from  St.  James's 
I    ?.rk.  or  rambling  about  in  the  streets,  that  we  poor 

our  money  in  our  pockets  for  'em.     I  am  eurc  1 

hare  paid  seietitecn  and  iiipence  in  half-erownB 
'    for  eoacb-hin:  at  seieral  times  for  a  little  damned 

tearing  lady,  and  when  1  asked  her  for  it  again  one 
'    mumii^  in  her  chamber,  she  bid  mc  pay  myself, 

hit  she  had  no  money  ;  hut  1  wanted  the  courage 
,  of  a  gentleman  i  beiide",  the  lord  that  kept  her 
:  w«s  a|D0d  customer  to  our  house  and  my  friend, 
I    and  1  made  >  conscience  of  wronging  him. 


Gtr.  A  man  of  honour! 

Mom.  Vert  and  bleu  I  pleasent,  pleasent,  ma 
foy! 

Ger.  Go,  go,  sirrah,  shut  the  door,  I  bear  'em 
coming  up. 

Ifnil.    Indeed  I  dare  not ;  they'll  kick  me  dosn 
stairs,  if  I  should. 

Ger.  Go,  you  rascal,  t  say. 

.{nc  Walter  iliaii  Me  iiwr, 'lb  Mniil  apcn  ajrafn. 

Etiler  FLOVMt  and  Fuai  jn  Ftinrdi.  itriMng  Oii  Waiter, 


—[Aloild.^  Ladies 
teers  in  your  serr 
argues  a  great  necessity  yi 

Fiau.  •■  ■      -  ■ 

we  know 

Flirl.  the  hot  sei 
makes  you  unlit  for 

brisk  fanzzas  of  aevei 

Ger.  Nay,  faith, 
old  acquaintance  will 
'-    tell  you  the  tru 


oldfc 


eighteei 


e  for  tl 


arty  tor  - 

re  your  brisk  yi 


Floa.  The  hsppii 
Flirl.  The  happiness  not 
Ger.  Be  not  angry, '   ' 


Mar.  I'd  haie  you  to  know, 
idits  100,  and  1  will  not  lose  the 
idies'  acquaintance  for  anything. 


-besides, 

not  drutik  yet.  But  there 
ten,  who  are  always  drnnk, 
I  happiness  not  to  know  you. 


night,  b 
know  h< 
would  B. 


G-'r.  > 


mpsny. 


ir  hoi 


Fluv.  Upon 

Mar.  No.  faith. 

Flou.  Come,  we  will  Tenture  to  sit  down  then : 
I'et  1  know  the  Tanity  of  you  men  i  yoa  could  nry'. 
■contain  yourselves  from  bragging. 

Ger.  No,  no;  you  women  now.a.days  have  found 
>ut  the  pleasure  of  bragging,  and  will  oilow  it  tn? 


^ 


happm 


do   know  the 


t.  damti  you,  you  know  ber  straight,  yuu 
■ ; — but  you  would  be  danineii  before  jou 
f  so  much  for  one  in  a  mercer's  shop. 


"■lirt.  Well,  if  we  should  sUy  and  sup  wiih  yna, 
arrant  yuu  would  be  bragging  of  il  to-morrow 
angst  your  comr.ides.  that  you  had  the  company 
:«o  women  of  iiusltty  at  the  Frencb-houje,  and 


Ma 


.    Therefor. 


deed,    \ 
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to  sup  with  you ;  for  you  would  be  sure  to  tell 

OD*t, 

Ger,  And  we  are  young  men  who  stand  upon  our 
reputations. 

Fiou.  You  are  very  pleasant,  gentlemen. 

Mar,  For  my  part  I  am  to  be  married  shortly, 
and  know  'twould  quickly  come  to  my  mistress's 
ear. 

Ger.  And  for  my  part  I  must  go  visit  to-morrow 
morning  betimes  a  new  city  mistress;  and  you  know 
they  are  as  inquisitive  as  precise  in  the  city. 

Flirt  Come,  come,  pray  leave  this  fooling ;  sit 
down  again,  and  let  us  bespeak  supper. 

Ger.  No,  faith,  I  dare  not. 

Afar.  Besides,  we  have  supped. 

Flou.  No  matter,  we  only  desire  you  should  look 
on  while  we  eat,  and  put  the  glass  about,  or  so. 

[GcRRARD  and  Martin  qffir  to  go. 

Flirt.  Pray,  stay. 

Ger.  Upon  my  life  I  dare  not. 

Flou.  Upon  our  honours  we  will  not  tell,  if  you 
are  in  earnest. 

Ger.  Pshaw!  pshaw! — I  know  the  vanity  of 
you  women  ;  you  could  not  contain  yourselves  from 
bragging. 

Mons.  Ma  foy  !  is  it  certain  ?  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — 
Hark  you,  madame,  can't  you  fare  well  but  you 
must  cry  roast- meat .' 

You  spoil  your  trade  by  bragging  of  your  gains  ; 
The  silent  sow  (madam)  does  eat  most  grains. — 
da-1 

Flirt.  Your  servant,  monsieur  fop. 

Flou,  Nay,  faith,  do  not  go,  we  will  no  more 
tell— 

Mont.  Than  you  would  of  a  clap,  if  you  had  it ; 
dat's  the  only  secret  you  can  keep,  jarnie  ! 

Mar,  I  am  glad  we  are  rid  of  these  jilts. 

Ger.  And  we  have  taken  a  very  ridiculous  occa. 
sion. 

Mons.  "Wat !  must  we  leave  the  lady  then  ?  dis 
is  dam  civility  Englis,  ma  foy  I 

Flirt.  Nay,  sir,  you  have  too  much  of  the  French 
air,  to  have  so  little  honour  and  good  breeding. 

[PuUing  him  back, 

Mons.  Dee  you  tinke  so  then,  sweet  madam,  1 
have  mush  of  de  French  eyre  ? 

Flirt.  More  than  any  Frenchman  breathing. 

Mons.  Auh,  you  are  the  curtoise  dame ;  mor- 
bleii !  I  shall  stay  then,  if  you  think  so.    Monsieur- 
Gerrard,  you  will  be  certain  to  see  the  lady  to-mor- 
row ?  pray  not  forget,  ha  ;  ha  I  ha  !  J 

Ger,  No,  no,  sir. 

Mar,  You  will  go  then  ? 

Ger.  I  will  go  on  a  fool's  errand  for  once. 

lExfunt  Grrharo  and  Martin. 

Flou.  "What  will  you  eat,  sir.' 

Mons.  Wat  you  please,  madame. 

Flou,  D'ye  hear,  waiter?  then  some  young 
partridge. 

fVait.  What  else,  madam  ! 

Flirt.  Some  ruffs. 

JVait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flirt.   Some  young  pheasants. 

Wait,  "^^hat  else,  madam  ? 

Flirt.  Some  young  rabbits  ;  1  love  rabbits. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flou.  Stay — 

Mons.  Dis  Englis  waiter  wit  his  waS  eUe^  tna- 
iavTi,  will  ruin  me,  teste  non !  {Asidi,, 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 


Mons,  Wat  else^  madam,  agen! — call  up  the 
French  waiter. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Mons.  Again ! — call  up  the  French  waiter  or 
quisinier,  mon-teste !  ventre!  vite!' — Auh,  madam, 
the  stupidity  of  the  Englis  waiter!  I  hate  the 
Englis  waiter,  ma  foy  !  [Exit  Waiter. 

Flirt,  Be  not  in  passion,  dear  monsieur. 

Mons,  I  kiss  your  hand,  obligeante  madam. 

Enter  a  French  Scullion. 

Chere   Pierot,   serviteur^  serviteur. — IKisses  the 
Scullion.] — Orca  a  manger  ? 

Scull,  En  voulez  vous  de  cram  schiquin' 

Flou,  Yes. 

Scull.  De  partrish,  de  faysan,  de  quailles  ? 

Mons.  [Aside.}  This  bougre  vil  mine  me  too  ; 
but  he  speak  wit  dat  bel  eyre  and  grace,  1  cannot 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue,  ventre  !  C'est  assez, 
Pierot,  vat-en.  lExit  Scullion,  and  returhs. 

Scull.  And  de  litel  plate  de — 

Mons,  Jarnie !  vat-en. 

lExil  SoiJIion,  and  returns. 

Scull,  And  de  litel  plate  de — 

Afons,  De  grace,  go  dy  way. 

lExit  Scullion,  and  returns. 

Scull,  And  de  litel  de— 

Afons.  De  fromage  de  Brie,  vaten ! — go,  go. 

Flou,  What's  that }  cheese  that  stinks  ? 

Afons.  Ay,  ay,  be  sure  it  stinke  extremente. 
Pierot,  vat-en  ;  but  stay  till  I  drink  dy  health : — 
here's  to  dat  pretty  fellow's  health,  madam. 

Flirt.  Must  we  drink  the  scullion's  health  ? 

Afons,  Auh,  you  will  not  be  disobligcante,  ma- 
dam ;  he  is  the  quisinier  for  a  king,  nay,  for  a  car- 
dinal French  abbot  IDrinkt.    Exit  ScuUitm. 

Flou.  But  how  shall  we  divertise  ourselves  till 
supper  be  ready } 

Flirt.  Can  we  have  better  divertisement  than 
this  gentleman  ? 

Flou.  But  I  think  we  had  better  carry  the  gen- 
tleman home  with  us,  and  because  it  is  already  late,  I 
sup  at  home,  and  divertise  the  gentleman  at  cards, 
till  it  be  ready. — D'ye  hear,  waiter  ?  let  it  be 
brought,  when  'tis  ready,  to  my  lodging  hard  by, 
in  Mustard-alley,  pi  the  sign  of  the  Crooked- 
billet. 

Afons,  At  the  Crooked-billet ! 

Flirt,  Come,  sir,  come. 

Mons.  Morbleu  !  I  have  take  the  vow  (since  my 
last  clap)  never  to  go  again  to  the  bourdel. 

Flou.  What  is  the  bourdel } 

Afons.  How  call  you  the  name  of  your  house  ? 

Flirt.  The  Crooked-billet. 

Afons,  No,  no,  the — ^bawdy-house,  vert  and 
bleul 

Flirt,  How,  our  lodging  !  we'd  have  you  to 
know — 

Afons.  Auh,  morbleu  !  I  would  not  know  it;  de 
Crooked-billet,  ha  !  ha ! 

Flirt.  Come,  sir. 

Mons.  Besides,  if  I  go  wit  you  to  the  bourdel, 
you  will  tell,  morbleu  ! 

Flou.  Fy  !  fy  !  come  along. 

Afons.  Beside,  I  am  to  be  married  within  these 
\  two  days  ;  if  you  should  tell  now  — 

Flirt.  Come,  come  along,  we  will  not  tell. 

Mons.  But  will  you  promise  then  to  have  the 
care  of  m\  honour  ?  pray,  good  madam,  have  de 
care  of  my  honour,  pray  have  de  care  of  my  hunor.r . 
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Will  you  have  care  of  my  honour  ?  pray  have  de 
care  of  my  honour,  and  do  not  tell  if  you  can  help 
it ;  pray,  dear  madam,  do  not  tell.       IKneeU  to  'em. 

Flit  t.  I  would  not  tell  for  fear  of  losing  you,  my 
love,  for  you  will  make  me  secret. 

Mons.  Why,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Fiiri.  Indeed  I  cannot  help  telling  you  now,  what 
my  modesty  ought  to  conceal,  hut  my  eyes  would 
disclose  it  too : — I  have  a  passion  for  you,  sir. 

Mons.  A  passion  for  me ! 

Flirt.  An  extreme  passion,  dear  sir;  you  are  so 
Frencl^  so  mightily  French,  so  agreeable  French 
— but  I'll  tell  you  more  of  my  heart  at  home : 
oome  along. 

Mont,  But  is  your  pation  sincere  ? 

Flirt.  The  truest  in  the  world. 

Mans.  AVell  then,  Vl\  venture  my  body  wit  thee 
for  one  night 


vf 


Flirt.  For  one  night !  don't  you  believe  that 
and  so  you  would  leave  me  to-morrow  ?  but  I  love 
you  so,  1  cannot  part  with  you,  you  must  keep  me 
for  good  and  all,  if  you  will  have  me.    I  can't  leave 
you  for  my  heart. 

Mons,  How !  keep,  jamie !  de  whore  Englis 
have  notinge  but  ketpe,  keepe  in  dere  mouths 
now-a-days,  teste  non ! — Formerly  'twas  enoughe 
to  keep  de  shild,  ma  foy  ! 

Flirt.  Nay,  I  will  be  kept,  else — but,  come,  we'll 
talk  on't  at  home. 

Mons.  Urah — so,  so,  ver  vel  ;  de  amoure  of  de 
whore  does  alway  end  in  keep,  ha  1  keep,  ma  foy  ! 
keep,  ha  ! — 

The  punk  that  entertains  you  wit  her  passion, 

Is  like  kind  host  who  makes  the  invitation, 

At  your  own  cost,  to  his  fort  bon  collation. 

lExeunt, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Diego's  House,  tn  the  Morning. 
Enter  Dow  Drcoo  in  the  Spanish  Habit,  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Don.  Have  you  had  a  Spanish  care  of  the 
honour  of  my  family  ?  that  is  to  say,  have  you 
kept  up  my  daughter  close  in  my  absence,  as  I 
directed? 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  have,  sir,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do. 

Don.  I  knew  that ;  for  *twas  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  keep  up  her  mother  ; — I  that  have  been  in 
Spain,  look  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  'tis  a  hard  task  to  keep  up  an 
£ne;lish  woman. 

Don.  As  hard  as  it  is  for  tho^e  who  are  not  kept 
op  to  be  honest,  look  you,  con  licentia,  sister. 

Afrs.  Caul,  How  now,  brother !  1  am  sure  my 
fau«band  never  kept  me  up. 

Don.  I  knew  that,  therefore  I  cried  con  licentia, 
I    sister,  as  the  Spaniards  have  iL 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  you  Si)aniards  are  too  cen- 
sorious, brother. 

Don.  You  English  women,  sister,  give  us  too 
much   cause,    look   you : — but  you   are   sure  my 
.    daiigrhtcr  has  not  seen  a  man  since  my  departure } 

Mr*.  Caut.  No,  not  so  much  as  a  church mnn. 

Don.  As  a  churchman  !  voto  !  I  thank  you  for 
that ;  not  a  churchman  1  not  a  churchman  ! 

Afr.t.  Caut.  No,  not  so  much  as  a  churchman  ; 
'■  but  of  any,  one  would  think  one  might  trust  a 

churchman. 

I       Don.  No,  we  are  bold  enough  in  trusting  them 

with  our  souls,  I'll  never  trust  them  with  the  body 

of  my  (laughter,  look  you,  guarda  !     You  see  what 

•   comes  of  trusting   churchmen    here  in  England ; 

:    and  'tis  because  the  women  govern  the  families, 

that  chaplains  are  so  much  in  fashion.     Trust  a 

churchman  ! — trust  a  coward  with  your  honour,  a 

fool  with  your  secret,  a  gamester  with  your  purse, 

as  soon  as  a  prieitt  with  your  ^\fe  or  daughter  ; 

look  you,  guarda  !  I  am  no  fool  look  you. 

Afrs.  Caut.  Nay,  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man, 
brother. 

Don,  Why,  *iiter,  1  have  been  fifteen  years  in 


Spain,  he  is  wise  enough  that  is  grave,  politic 
enough  that  says  little,  and  honourable  enough 
that  is  jealous ;  and  though  I  say  it,  that  should 
not  say  it,  I  am  as  grave,  grum,  and  jealous,  as  any 
Spaniard  breathing. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  know  you  are,  brother. 

Don.  And  I  will  be  a  Spaniard  in  everything 
still,  and  will  not  conform,  not  I,  to  their  ill- 
favoured  English  customs,  for  I  will  wear  my 
Spanish  habit  still,  I  will  stroke  my  Spanish 
whiskers  still,  and  I  will  eat  my  Spanish  olio  still ; 
and  my  daughter  shall  go  a  maid  to  her  husband's 
bed,  let  the  English  custom  be  what  'twill :  I  would 
fain  see  any  finical,  cunning,  insinuating  monsieur 
of  the  age,  debauch,  or  steal  away  my  daughter. 
But,  well,  has  she  seen  my  cousin }  how  long  has 
he  been  in  England  } 

Mrs.  Caut.  These  three  days. 

Don.  And  she  has  seen  him,  has  she }  I  was 
contented  he  should  see  her,  intending  him  for  Iut 
husband  ;  but  she  has  seen  nobody  else  upon  your 
certain  knowledge  .' 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  no.  alas  !  how  should  she  ?  'tis 
im))ossible  she  should. 

Don.  Where  is  her  chamber .'  pray  let  me  see 
her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You'll  find  her,  poor  creature, 
asleep,  1  warrant  you :  or,  if  awake,  thinking  no 
hurt,  nor  of  your  coming  this  morning. 

Don.  Let  us  go  to  her,  1  long  to  see  her,  poor 
innocent  wretch.  lExeunL 


—  -♦- 


1 


S;>aiD  for  it,  at  several  times,  look  you:  now  ia  \       Hip.  I  like  him  extremely  I 


SCENE  \l.—A  Room  in  Don  Diego's  House, 
Enter  IIippolita,  Grrrard,  and  Pruk  at  a  distance. 

Ger.  Am  I  not  come  upon  your  own  summons, 
madam  }  and  yet  receive  n»e  ^o  ? 

Hip.  My  summons,  tir !  no,  I  assure  you  5 
and  if  you  do  not  like  your  reception,  1  cannot 
help  it ;  for  I  am  not  Ui»ed  to  receive  mcu,  I'd 
have  you  to  know. 

Gcr,  She  is  beautiful  beyond  all  tilings  I  ever 
saw  !  L Aside. 

{AstU, 


\/ 
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Crr.  Come,  fai^e^t,  why  do  you  frown  ? 

IIip»  Because  I  am  angry. 

Get,  I  am  come  on  purpose  to  please  you,  then ; 
do  not  receive  me  so  unkindly. 

Hip.  1  tell  you,  I  do  not  use  to  receive  men. — 
There  has  not  been  a  man  in  the  house  before,  but 
my  cousin,  this  twelvemonth,  I'd  have  you  to 
know. 

Ger.  Then  you  ought  to  bid  me  the  more  wel- 
come, rd  have  you  to  know. 

Hip.  What !  do  you  mock  me  too  ?  I  know 
I  am  but  a  home-bred  simple  girl ;  but  I  thought 
/on  gallants  of  the  town  had  been  better  bred  than 
to  mock  a  poor  girl  in  her  father's  own  house.  I 
have  heard,  indeed,  'tis  a  part  of  good  breeding  to 
cock  people  behind  their  backs,  but  not  to  their 
ftu;es. 

Ger.  [Aiide.']  Pretty  creature  !  she  has  not  only 
the  beauty,  but  the  innocency  of  an  angel. — [  To 
HiPPOMTA.]  Mock  you,  dear  miss!  no,  I  only 
repeated  the  words  because  they  were  yours,  sweet 
miss  ;  what  we  like  we  imitate. 

Hip.  Dear  miss  !  sweet  miss  !  how  came  you 
and  I  so  well  acquainted  ?  this  is  one  of  your  con- 
fident tricks,  too,  as  I  have  been  told ;  you'll  be 
acquainted  with  a  woman  in  the  time  you  can  help 
her  over  a  bench  in  the  playhouse,  or  to  her  coach, 
fiut  I  need  not  wonder  at  your  confidence,  since 
you  could  come  in  at  the  frreat  gallery  window  just 
now.  But,  pray,  who  shall  pay  for  the  glass  you 
have  broken  ? 

Ger.  Pretty  creature  !  your  father  might  have 
made  the  window  bigger  then,  since  he  has  so  fine 
a  daughter,  and  will  not  allow  people  to  come  in 
at  the  door  to  her. 

Hip.  A  pleasant  man  ! — well,  'tis  harder  play- 
ing the  hypocrite  with  him,  I  see,  than  with  my 
aunt  or  father ;  and  if  dissimulation  were  not  very 
nitural  to  a  woman,  I'm  sure  I  could  not  use  it  at 
this  time:  but  the  mask  of  simplicity  and  inno- 
^cency  is  as  useful  to  an  intriguing  woman  as  the 
'mnsk  of  i  eligion  to  a  statesman,  they  say.     iAiidt. 

Ger.  Why  do  you  look  away,  dearest  miss  ? 

Hip.  Because  you  quarrelled  with  me  just  now 
for  frowning  upon  you,  and  I  cannot  help  it,  if  I 
look  upon  you. 

Ger.  O  !  let  me  see  that  face  at  any  rate. 

Hip.  Would  you  have  me  frown  upon  you  ? 
for  I  shall  be  sure  to  do't. 

Get.  Come,  1*11  stand  fair :  you  have  done  your 
worst  to  my  heart  already. 

Hip.  Now  I  dare  not  look  upon  him,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  word.  \_A$ide. 

Ger.  Come,  I  am  ready  : — [Aside."]  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  of  her  frow  ns. — [  To  H  i  ppolita.]  Come, 
look,  Ih — am  ready,  Ih — am  ready. 

Hip.  But  I  am  not  ready.  lAsicU. 

Ger.  Turn,  dear  miss,  come,  Ih — am  ready. 

Hip.  Are  you  ready  then?  I'll  look.  [Turns 
upon  him.] — No,  faith,  I  cannot  frown  upon  him, 
if  I  should  be  hnneed.  [Aside. 

Ger.  Dear  nms,  1  thank  yoc,  that  look  has  no 
terror  in't 

Hip.  No,  I  cannot  frown  for  my  heart  for 
^lushing,  I  don't  nse  to  look  u[>on  men,  you  must 
know. 

Ger.  If  it  were  possible  anything  could,  those 
blushes  would  add  to  her  beauty  :  well,  bashfulncss 
is  the  only  out-of-fashioned  thing  that  is  agreeable. 

[Ande. 


Hip.  Ih — h— like  this  man  strangely,  I  was 
going  to  say  loved  him.  Courage  then,  Hippolita  ! 
make  use  of  the  only  opportunity  thou  canst  have 
to  enfranchise  thyself.  Women  formerly  (they 
say)  never  knew  how  to  make  use  of  their  time  till 
it  was  past ;  but  let  it  not  be  said  so  of  a  young 
woman  of  this  age. — My  damned  aunt  will  be  stir- 
ring presently  : — well,  then,  courage,  I  say,  Hip- 
polita ! — thou  art  full  fourteen  years  old, — shift 
for  thyself.  [Aside. 

Ger.  So  !  I  have  looked  upon  her  so  long,  till  I 
am  grown  bashful  too.  Love  and  modesty  come 
together  like  money  and  covetousness,  and  the 
more  we  have,  the  less  we  can  show  it.  I  dare 
not  look  her  in  the  face  now,  nor  speak  a  word. 

[AHde. 

Hip    What,  sir,  methinks  you  look  away  now  I 

Ger.  Because  you  would  not  look  upon  me,  miss. 

Hip.  Nay,  I  hope  you  can't  look  me  in  the 
face,  since  you  have  done  so  rude  a  thing  as  to 
come  in  at  the  window  upon  me.  Come,  come, 
when  once  we  women  find  the  men  bashful,  then 
we  take  heart.  Now  I  can  look  upon  you  as  long 
as  you  will ;  let's  see  if  you  can  frown  upon  ms 
now. 

Ger.  Lovely  innocency  I  no,  you  may  swear  I 
can't  frown  upon  you,  miss. 

Hip.  So  !  I  knew  you  were  ashamed  of  what 
you  have  done.  Well,  since  you  are  ashamed,  and 
because  you  did  not  come  of  your  own  head,  but 
was  sent  by  my  cousin,  you  say — 

Ger.  Which  I  wonder  at.  [Aside. 

Hip.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  do  forgive  you. 

Ger.  In  token  of  your  forgiveness  then,  dearest 
miss,  let  me  have  the  honour  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Hip.  Nay,  there  'tis;  you  men  are  like  our  little 
shock-dogs,  if  we  don't  keep  you  off  from  us,  but 
use  you  a  little  kindly,  you  grow  so  fiddling  and 
so  troublesome,  there  is  no  enduring  you. 

Ger.  O  dear  miss  !  if  I  am  like  your  shock^og; 
let  it  be  in  his  privileges. 

Hip.  Why,  I'd  have  you  to  know  he  does  not 
lie  with  me. 

Ger,  'Tis  well  guessed,  miss,  for  one  so  innocent. 

Hip.  No,  I  always  kick  him  off  from  the  bed, 
and  never  will  let  him  come  near  it ;  for  of  late, 
indeed,  (I  do  not  know  what's  the  reason,)  I  don't 
much  care  for  my  shock -dog,  nor  my  babies. 

Ger.  O  then,  miss,  I  may  have  hopes  !  for  after 
the  shock-dog  and  the  babies,  'tis  the  man's  turn 
to  be  belovt^d. 

Hip.  Why,  could  you  be  so  good-natured  as  to 
come  after  my  shock-dog  in  my  love  ?  it  May 
be,  indeed,  rather  than  after  one  of  your  brother 
men. 

Ger.  Hah,  ha,  ha ! — poor  creature  I  a  wonder  of 
innocency !  [Aside. 

Hip.  But  I  see  you  are  humble,  because  you 
would  kiss  my  hand. 

Ger,  No,  I  am  ambitious  therefore. 

Hip.  [Aside.]  Well,  all  this  fooling  but  loses 
time,  I  must  make  better  use  of  it.  [To  Gfrbard.] 
I  could  let  you  kiss  my  hand,  but  then  I'm  afraid 
you  would  take  hold  of  me  and  carry  me  away. 

Ger.  Indeed  I  would  not. 

Hip.  Come,  I  know  you  would. 

Gfr.  Truly  I  would  not. 

Hip.  You  would  !  you  would  !  I  know  yon 
would. 

Ger.  I'll  swear  I  wo'  not — by— 
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Hip.  Nay,  don't  Bwwr,  for  you'll  be  the  apter 
to  do  it  then.  \_  Aside  J]  1  would  not  have  him  for- 
swear it  neither  ;— he  does  not  like  me,  sure,  well 
enongh  to  carry  me  away. 

Ger,  Dear  miss,  let  me  kiss  your  hand. 

Hip.  I  am  sure  you  would  carry  me  away  if  I 
should. 

Get.  Be  not  afraid  of  it. 

Hip.  { Aside. ^  Nay,  I  am  afraid  of  the  con- 
trary.— Either  he  dislikes  me,  and  therefore  will 
not  be  troubled  with  me,  or  what  is  as  bad,  he 
loTes  me  and  is  dull,  or  fearful  to  displease  me. 

Ger.  Trust  me,  sweetest !  I  can  use  no  violence 

to  you. 

Hip,  Nay,  I  am  sure  you  would  carry  me 
away ;  what  should  you  come  in  at  the  window  for, 
if  yoa  did  not  mean  to  steal  me  ? 

Ger.  If  I  should  endeavour  it,  you  might  cry 
oat,  and  I  should  be  prevented. 

Hip.  iA$ide,]  Dull,  dull  man  of  the  town  ! 
are  all  like  thee  ?  He  is  as  duU  as  a  country  squire 
atquestions  and  commands. — [roGEBRABD.]  No, 
if  1  should  cry  out  never  so  loud,  this  is  quite  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  house,  and  there  nobody 
could  hear  me. 

Ger.  I  will  not  give  you  the  occasion,  dearest. 
Hip.   [Aaide.]  Well,  1  will  quicken  thy  sense. 
At  it  be  possible.— [To  Gbbrabd.]     Nay,  I  know 
H^yon  come  to  steal  me  away;   because  I  am  an 
heiress,  and  have  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
lately  left  me  by  my  mother's  brother,  which  my 
father  cannot  meddle  with,  and  which  is  the  chiefest 
reason  (I  suppose)  why  he  keeps  me  up  so  close. 
Ger.   Ha! 

Hip.  So  ! — this  has  made  him  consider.  O  mo- 
ney !  powerful  money  !  how  the  ugly,  old,  crooked, 
straight,  handsome  young  women  are  beholden  to 
thee !  t^'*^- 

Ger.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  ! 
Hip.  Besides,    I  have  been  told  my  fortune, 
and  the  woman  said  I  should  be  stolen  away,  be- 
cauM  she  says  'tis  the  fate  of  heiresses  to  be  stolen 

away.  r  ^   ^ 

Ger.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  ! —  VAside. 
Hip.  Nay,    more,    she  described  the  man   to 

me  that  was  to  do  it,  and  he  was  as  like  you  as 

could  be.     Have  you  any  brothers  ? 

Ger.  Not  any  ;  'twas  I,  I  warrant  you,  sweetest 
Hip.  So,  he  understands  himself  now.  lAiide. 
Ger.  Well,  madam,  since  'twas   foretold   you, 

what  do  you  think  on't?  'tis  in  vain,  you  know,  to 

resist  fate. 
Hip.  I  do  know,  indeed,  they  say,  'tis  to  no 

purpose;    besides,  the  woman  that  told  me  my 

fortune,  or  you,  have  bewitched  me— Ih — think. 

iSighi. 

Ger.  My  soul  I  my  life  !  'tis  you  have  charms 
powerful  as  numberless,  especially  those  of  your 
innocency  irresistible,  and  do  surprise  the  wariest 
heart.  Such  mine  was,  while  I  could  call  it  mine, 
but  now  'tis  yours  for  ever. 

Hip.  WeU,  well,  get  you  gone  then.  I'U  keep 
it  safe  for  your  sake. 

Ger.  Nay,  you  must  go  with  me,  sweetest 

Hip.  Well,  I  see  you  will  part  with  the  jewel; 
but  you  will  have  the  keeping  of  the  cabinet  to 
which  you  commit  it 

Ger.  Come,  come,  my  dearest,  let  us  be  gone  : 
Fortune  as  well  as  women  must  be  taken  in  the 


At  ihep  are  going  out,  Paua  mm  hattilg  to  thtwt. 
Prue.  O  miss,  miss !  your  father,  it  seems,  is 
just  now  arrived,  and  is  here  coming  in  upon  you. 
Hip.  My  father ! 

Enter  Dow  Dikoo  and  Mrs.  Cautiow. 

Don.  My  daughter  and  a  man  ! 
Mis.  Cant.  A  man!  a  man  in  the  house  ! 
Ger.  Ha !  what  mean  these  .'—a  Spaniard  ! 
Hip.  What  shaU  I  do  ?     Stay— Nay,  pray  stir 
not  from  me ;  but  lead  me  about,  as  if  you  led  me 

a  corant.  t^"*"  *«^  ''^"".^ 

Don,  Is  this  your  government,  sister  I  and  this 
your  innocent  charge,  that  hath  not  seen  the  face 
of  a  man  this  twelvemonth  ?  en  hora  mala  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  O,  sure,  it  is  not  a  man  !  it  cannot 
he  a  man  !  *      CP"'»  o»  **»"  tprctacUt. 

Don.  It  cannot  be  a  man!  if  he  be  not  a  man, 
he's  a  devil.  He  has  her  lovingly  by  the  hand  too, 
valpa  me  el  cielo  ! 

Hip.  Do  not  seem  to  mind  them,  but  dance 
on,  or  lead  me  about  still. 

Ger.  What  d'ye  mean  by  it.  ZApart  to  Hippoiita. 

Don.  Hey,  they  are  frolic,  a-dancing ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Indeed,  they  are  dancing,  I  think. — 
Whv,  niece  ! 

Don.  Nay,  hold  a  little :  I'll  make  'em  dance 
in  the  devil's  name  ;  but  it  shall  not  be,  la  gail- 
liarda.  IDraws  his  sword. 

Mrs.  Caut.  O  niece  !  why  niece  ! 

[Caution  holds  him, 

Ger.  Do  you  hear  her  ?  what  do  you  mean .' 

lApart  to  lIiPPOLiTA. 

Hip.  Take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  walk  about 
still,  and  sing  a  little,  sing  a  corant. 

Ger.  I  can't  sing :  but  I'll  hum,  if  you  will. 

Don.  Are  you  so  merry  }  well  1*11  be  with  you  : 
en  hora  mala ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  O  niece,  niece !  why  niece  !  oh — 

Don.  Why,  daughter,  my  dainty  daughter !  My 
shame  !  my  ruin  !  my  plague  ! 
[Struggling,  gets  from  Cavtioh,  goes  towards  them  with 
hit  sword  drawn. 

Hip.  Mind  him  not,  but  dance  and  sing  on. 

Ger,  A  pretty  time  to  dance  and  sing,  indeed, 
when  I  have  a  Spaniard  with  a  naked  Toledo  at 
my  tail !  No,  pray  excuse  me,  miss,  from  fooling 
any  longer. 

Hip.  [Turning  about.]  O,  my  father,  my  fa- 
ther !  poor  father !  you  are  welcome  ;  pray  give 
me  your  blessing. 

Don.  My  blessing,  en  hora  mala  ! 

Hip.  What  I  am  1  not  your  daughter,  sir  ? 

Don.  My  daughter  !  mi  mal  muerte  ! 

Hip.  My  name's  Hippoiita,  sir:  I  don't  own 
your  Spanish  names.  But,  pray  father,  why  do 
you  frighten  one  so  ?  you  know  I  don't  love  to  see 
a  sword  :  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  that  ugly 
thing  out ! 

Don.  I'll  show  you.  Trayidor!  ladron!  demi 
houra  thou  diest  [««»*  «'  Gkrbard. 

Ger.  Not  if  1  can  help  it,  good  Don.  But  by 
the  names  you  give  me,  I  find  you  mistake  your 
man  :  I  suppose  some  Spaniard  has  affronted  you. 

IDraws. 

Don.  None  but  thee,  ladron !  and  thou  diest  for 't. 

IFighL 

Mrs.  Caut.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !— help  !  help  !  help  ! 
Hip.  O — what,  will  you  kill  my  poor  dancing- 
master  ?  IKmdi. 
Don.  A  dancing-master !  he's  a  fencing-master 
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rather,  I  think.      Bat  is  he  your  dancing-master  1 
umph — 

Ger,  So  much  >wit  and  innocency  were  never 
v/       together  before.  iAside. 

D'm,  Is  he  a  dancing-master  ?  iPausing. 

Airs.  Cnui,  Is  he  a  dancing- master  ?  He  does 
not  look  like  a  dancing- master. 

Hip.  Pish  ! — you  don't  know  a  dancing-mas- 
ter :  you  have  not  seen  one  these  threescore  years, 
I  warrant. 

Mr*.  Caut.  No  matter :  but  he  does  not  look  like 
a  dancing-master. 

Don.  Nay,  nay,  dancing- masters  look  like  gen- 
tlemen enough,  sister  :  but  he's  no  dancing-master, 
by  drawing  a  sword  so  briskly.  Those  tripping 
outsides  of  gentlemen,  are  like  gentlemen  enough 
in  everything  but  in  drawing  a  sword  ;  and  since 
he  is  a  gentleman,  he  shall  die  by  mine. 

iFight  again. 

Hip.  Oh  !  hold  !  hold ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Hold  !  hold  !— Pray,  brother  let's 
talk  with  him  a  little  first ;  I  warrant  you  I  shall 
trap  him  ;  and  if  he  confesses,  yon  may  kill  him  ; 
for  those  that  confess^  they  say,  ought  to  be  hanged 
— Let's  see — 

Ger.  Poor  Hippolita!  I  wish  I  had  not  had  this 
occasion  of  admiring  thy  wit ;  I  have  increased  my 
love,  whibt  I  have  lost  my  hopes  ;  the  common 
fate  of  poor  lover*.  lA*iJe. 

Mr.'t.  Caut.  Come  you  are  guilty,  by  that  hang- 
ing down  of  your  head.  Speak  :  are  you  a  dancing- 
roaster  ?     Speak,  speak ;  a  dancing  master } 

Ger.  Yes,  forsooth,  I  am  a  dancing. master  :  ay, 

ay— 

Don,  How  does  it  appear  ? 

Hip.  Why,  there  is  his  fiddle,  there  upon  the 
table,  father. 

Mrs.  Caut.  No, busybody, but  it  is  not : — that  is 
my  nephew's  fiddle. 

Hip.  Why,  he  lent  it  to  my  cousin  :  I  tell  you 
it  is  his. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  it  may  be,  indeed ;  he  might 
lend  it  to  him  for  aught  1  know. 

Don,  Ay,  ay  :  but  ask  him,  sister,  if  he  be  a 
dancing-master,  where. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Pray,  brother,  let  me  alone  with 
him,  I  know  what  to  ask  him,  sure. 

Don.  What,  will  you  be  wiser  than  I  ?  nay,  then 
stand  away.  Come,  if  you  are  a  dancing-master, 
where's  your  school  ?     Adonde  I  adonde  1 

Mrs.  Caut.  Why,  he'll  say,  may  be,  he  has 
ne'er  a  one. 

Don.  Who  asked  you,  nimble  chaps  ?  'So  you 
have  put  an  excuse  in  his  head. 

Ger.  Indeed,  sir,  'tis  no  excuse:  I  have  no 
school. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well ;  but  who  sent  you  ?  how  came 
you  hither  ? 

Gfr.  There  I  am  puzzled  indeed.  [Aside. 

Mr  It.  Caut.  How  came  you  hither,  I  say  ?  how — 

Ger.  Why,  how,  how  should  I  come  hither  ? 

Don.  Ay,  how  should  he  come  hither  ?  Upon 
his  legs. 

Mrs.  Cnut.  So,  so !  now  you  have  put  an  excuse 
in  his  head  too,  that  you  have,  so  you  have ;  but 
stay — 

Don,  Nay,  with  your  favour^  mistress,  I'll  ask 
him  now. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Y'facks,  but  you  shan't  1  I'll  ask 
him,  and  ask  you  no  favour,  that  I  will. 


Don.  Y'fackins,  but   you   shan't  ask  him!    if 
you  go  there  too,  look  you,  you  prattle-box  you 
I'll  ask  him. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  will  ask  him,  I  say  ! — come  : 

Don.  Where  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  What ! 

Don.  Mine's  a  shrewd  question; 

Mrs.  Caut.  Mine's  as  shrewd  as  yours. 

Don.  Nay,  then,  we  shall  have  it.  —  Come, 
answer  me  ;  where's  your  lodging  ?  come,  come, 
sir. 

Mrs.  Caut.  A  shrewd  question,  indeed  !  at  th9 
Surgeons' -arms,  I  warrant  you;  for   'tis  spring 
time,  vou  know. 

Don.  Must  you  make  lies  for  him  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  come,  sir  ;  what's  your  name  ? 
— answer  me  to  that ;  come. 

Don.  His  name  !  why,  'tis  an  easy  matter  to  tell 
you  a  false  name,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So !  must  you  teach  him  to  cheat  us  ? 

Don.  Why  did  you  say  my  questions  were  not 
shrewd  questions,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  And  why  would  you  not  let  me  ask 
him  the  question,  then  ?  Brother,  brother,  ever  while 
you  live,  for  all  your  Spanish  wisdom,  let  an  old 
woman  make  discoveries  :  the  young  fellows  cannot 
cheat  us  in  anything,  I'd  have  you  to  know.  Set 
your  old  woman  still  to  grope  out  an  intrigue, 
because,  you  know,  the  mother  found  her  daughter 
in  the  oven.     A  word  to  the  wise,  brother. 

Don.  Come,  come,  leave  this  tattling :  he  has 
dishonoured  my  family,  debauched  my  daughter  ; 
and  what  if  he  could  excuse  himself.'  "The  Spanish 
proverb  says,  excuses  neither  satisfy  creditors  nor 
the  injured. — The  wounds  of  honour  must  have 
blood  and  wounds,  St.  Jago,  para  mi  ! 

[Kifsesthe  crosses  of  his  sword,  aud  runs  at  Gerrard. 

Hip.  O  hold,  dear  father  I  and  I'll  confess 
aU. 

Ger.  She  will  not,  sure,  after  all.  [Aside. 

Hip.  My  cousin  sent  him  ;  because,  as  he 
said,  he  would  have  me  recover  my  dancing  a  little 
before  our  wedding,  having  made  a  vow  he  would 
never  marry  a  wife  who  could  not  dance  a.corant. 
I  am  sure  I  was  unwilling  ;  but  he  would  have  him 
come,  saying  I  was  to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  you 
came,  and  therefore  expected  obedience  from  me. 

Don.  Indeed,  the  venture  is  most  his,  and  the 
shame  would  be  most  his ;  for  I  know  here  in 
England,  'tis  not  the  custom  for  the  father  to  be 
much  concerned  what  the  daughter  does  ;  but  I  will 
be  a  Spaniard  still. 

Hip.  Did  not  you  hear  him  say  last  night  ho 
would  send  me  one  this  morning .' 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  not  I,  sure.  If  I  had,  he  nad 
never  come  here. 

Hip.  Indeed,  aunt,  you  grow  old  I  see;  your 
memory  fails  you  very  much.  Did  not  you  hear 
him,  Prue,  say  he  would  send  him  to  me  ? 

Prue.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn  did  I. 

Hip.  Look  you  there,  annt. 

ATr*.  Caut,  I  wonder  I  should  not  remember  it. 

Don.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  doting  old  fool. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So!  So!  the  fault  will  be  mine  now. 
But  pray,  mistress,  how  did  he  come  in  ?  1  am 
sure  1  had  the  keys  of  the  doors,  which,  till  your 
father  came  in,  were  not  opened  to-day. 

Hip.  He  came  in  just  after  my  father,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mrs.  Caut.  It  might  be,  indeed,  while  the  por. 
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ten  brought  in  the  things,  and  I  was  talking  with 
jou. 

Don,  O,  might  he  so,  forsooth  1  you  are  a  brave 
goveniante !  Look  you,  you  a  duenna,  voto ! — and 
not  know  who  comes  in  and  out ! 

MrM.  Caut.  So  1  'tis  my  fault,  I  know. 

Don.  Your  maid  was  in  the  room  with  you ;  was 
she  not,  child  ? 

Hip,  Yes,  indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  all  the 
while. 

Don,  Well,  child,  I  am  satisfied  then. — But  I 
hope  he  does  not  use  the  dancing- master's  tricks, 
of  squeezing  yoor  hands,  setting  your  legs  and 
feet,  by  handling  your  thighs  and  seeing  your 
legs. 

Hip.  No,  indeed,  father:  Td  give  him  a  box 
on  the  ear  if  he  should. 

Don,  Poor  innocent! — ^Well,  I  am  contented 
JOU  should  learn  to  dance,  since,  for  aught  1  know, 
you  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at 
farthest :  by  that  time  you  may  recover  a  corant 
— a  saraband  I  would  say.  And  since  your  cousin, 
too,  will  have  a  dancing  wife,  it  shall  be  so ;  and 
I'll  see  you  dance  myself.  You  shall  be  my  charge 
these  two  days,  and  then  I  dare  venture  you  in  the 
hand  of  any  dancing- master,  even  a  saucy  French 
dancing- roaster,  look  you. 

Mrs.  Caut,  Well,  have  a  care,  though  ;  for  this 
man  is  not  dressed  like  a  dancing-master. 

Don.  Go,  go,  you  dote ;  are  they  not  (for  the 
most  part)  better  dressed  and  prouder  than  many 
a  good  gentleman  ?  you  would  be  wiser  than  1, 
would  you,  quemo  ? 

Mrs,  Caui.  Well,  I  say,  only  look  to't,  look 
to't. 

Don.  Hey,  hey  !  Come,  friend,  to  your  busi- 
ness ;  teach  her  her  lesson  over  again  ;  let*s  see. 

Hip.  Come,  master. 

Don.  Come,  come,  let's  see  your  English 
method ;  I  understand  something  of  dancing  myself 
—come. 

Hip.  Come,  master. 

Ger.  I  shall  betray  you  yet,  dearest  miss ;  for  I 
know  not  a  step  :  I  could  never  dance. 

lApart  to  HiPPOUTA. 

Hip.  No! 

Don.  Come,  come,  child. 

Hip.  Indeed  I'm  ashamed,  father. 

Don.  You  must  not  be  ashamed,  child ;  you'll 
never  dance  well  if  you  are  ashamed. 

Hip.  Indeed,  I  can't  help  it,  father. 

Don.  Come,  come,  I  say,  go  to't. 

Hip.  Indeed  I  can't,  father,  before  you  :  'tis 
my  first  lesson,  and  I  shall  do  it  so  ill. — Pray,  good 
father,  go  into  the  next  room  for  this  once ;  and 
the  next  time  my  master  comes,  you  shall  see  I 
shall  be  confident  enough. 

Don.  Poor,  foolish,  innocent  creature  ! — Well, 
well,  I  will,  child.  Who  but  a  Spanish  kind  of  a 
father  could  have  so  innocent  a  daughter  in  Eng- 
land?— Well,  1  would  fain  see  any  one  steal  or 
debauch  my  daughter  from  me. 

Hip.  Nay,  won't  you  go,  father  ? 

Don.  Yes,  yes,  I  go,  child :  we  will  aH  go  but 
your  maid. — Yoa  can  dance  before  your  maid  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  father :  a  maid  at  most  times 
with  iter  mistress  is  nobody. 

lExotnt  DiF.ao  and  Mrs.  CAUTionr. 

Cer.  He  peeps  yet  at  the  door. 

flip.  Nay,  father,  you  peep  ;  indeed  you  must 


not  see  me.  When  we  have  done,  yon  shall  corae 
in.  iShe  putls  the  Door  to, 

Prue.  Indeed,  Kttle  mistress,  like  the  young  kit- 
ten, you  see  you  played  with  your  prey  till  you  had 
almost  lost  it. 

Hip,  'Tis  true,  a  good  old  mouser  like  you  had 
taken  it  up,  and  run  away  with  it  presently. 

Ger,  Let  me  adore  you,  dearest  miss,  and  give 
you —  [Ooing  to  embrace  her. 

Hip.  No,  no  embracing,  good  master !  that 
ought  to  be  the  last  lesson  you  are  to  teach  me,  I 
have  heard. 

Ger.  Though  an  aftergame  be  the  more  tedious 
and  dangerous,  'tis  won,  miss,  with  the  more  honour 
and  pleasure :  for  all  that,  I  repent  we  were  put 
to't.  The  coming  in  of  your  father,  as  he  did,  was 
the  most  unlucky  thing  that  ever  befel  me. 

Hip,  What  then,  you  think  I  would  have  gone 
with  you  ? 

Ger,  Yes  ;  and  you  will  go  with  me  yet,  I  hope. 
— Courage,  miss!  we  have  yet  an  opportunity;  and 
the  gallery- window  is  yet  open. 

Hip,  No,  no ;  if  I  went,  I  would  go  for  good 
and  all :  but  now  my  father  will  soon  con^e  in  again, 
and  may  quickly  overtake  us.  Besides,  now  1 
think  on't,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me  ;  I  know  not 
where  you  live,  nor  whither  you  might  carry  me. 
For  aught  I  know,  you  might  be  a  spiiit,  and  carry 
me  to  Barbadoes. 

Ger,  No,  dear  miss,  I  would  carry  you  to  court, 
the  playhouses,  and  Hyde-park — 

Hip.  Nay,  I  know  'tis  the  trick  of  all  you  that 
spirit  women  away,  to  speak  'em  mighty  fair  at 
first :  but  when  you  have  got  'era  in  your  clutches, 
you  carry  'em  into  Yorkshire,  Wales,  or  Cornwall, 
which  is  as  bad  as  to  Barbadoes  ;  and  rather  than 
be  served  so,  I  would  be  a  prisoner  in  London  still 
as  I  am. 

Ger.  1  see  the  air  of  this  town,  without  the  plea- 
sures of  it,  is  enough  to  infect  women  with  an 
aversion  for  the  country.  Well,  miss,  since  it 
seems  you  have  some  diffidence  in  me,  give  me 
leave  to  visit  you  as  your  dancing-master,  now  you 
have  honoured  me  with  the  character ;  and  under 
that  I  may  have  your  father's  permission  to  see 
you,  till  you  may  better  know  me  and  my  heart, 
and  have  a  better  opportunity  to  reward  it. 

Hip.  I  am  afraid  to  know  your  heart  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  time ;  and  my  father  intends 
to  marry  me  very  suddenly  to  my  cousin,  who  sent 
you  hither. 

Ger.  Pray,  sweet  miss,  let  us  make  the  better 
use  of  our  time  if  it  be  short.  But  how  shall  we 
do  with  that  cousin  of  yours  in  the  mean  time  ?  we 
must  needs  charm  him. 

Hip.  Leave  that  to  me. 

Ger.  But  (what's  worse)  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
act  a  dancing-master,  who  ever  wanted  inclmatiou 
and  patience  to  learn  myself? 

Hip.  A  dancing-school  in  half  an  hour  will 
furnish  you  with  terms  of  the  art.  Besides,  Love 
(as  I  have  heard  say)  supplies  his  scholars  with  all 
sorts  of  capacities  they  have  need  of,  in  spite  of 
nature  : — but  what  has  love  to  do  with  you  ? 

Ger.  Love,  indeed,  has  made  a  grave  gouty 
statesman  fight  duels,  the  soldier  fly  from  his 
colours,  a  pedant  a  fine  gentleman,  nay,  and  the 
very  lawyer  a  poet ;  and,  therefore,  may  make  mc 
a  dancing-master. 

Hip,  If  he  were  your  master. 
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Ger.  Vm  sure,  dearest  miss,  there  is  nothing 
ebe  which  I  cannot  do  for  you  already;  and,  there- 
fore, may  hope  to  succeed  iii  tliat. 

Re-enUr  Don  I)isg<i. 

Jjov.  Come,  have  you  done? 

Hip.  O,  my  father  again  ! 

Don,  Come,  now  let  ua  <iee  you  dance. 

Hip.  Indeed  I  am  not  |ierfect  yet;  pray  excuse 
me  till  the  next  time  my  master  comes.  But  when 
must  he  come  again,  father  ? 

Don.  Let  me  see — friend,  you  mu<it  needs  come 
after  dinner  again,  and  then  at  night  again,  and  so 
three  times  to-morrow  too.  If  she  be  not  married 
to-morrow,  (which  I  am  to  consider  of,)  she  will 
dance  a  corant  in  twice  or  thrice  teaching  more ; 
will  she  not  ?  for  'tis  but  a  twelvemonth  since  she 
eame  from  Hackney-school. 
^  Ger.  We  will  lose  no  time,  I  warrant  you,  sir, 

if  she  be  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

Don.  True,  I  think  she  may  be  married  to-mor- 
row; therefore,  I  would  not  have  you  lose  any 
time,  look  you. 

Ger.  Ypu  need  not  caution  me,  I  warrant  you, 
sir. — Sweet  schoHir,  your  humble  servant :  I  will 
not  fail  you  immediately  after  dinner. 

Don.  No,  no,  pray  do  not ;  and  I  will  not  fail 
to  satisfy  you  very  well,  look  you. 

Hip.  He  does  not  doubt  his  reward,  father, 
for  his  pains.  If  you  should  not,  I  would  make 
that  good  to  him. 

Don.  Come,  let  us  go  in  to  your  aunt :  I  must 
talk  with  you  both  together,  child. 

Hip.  I  follow  you,  sir. 

lExeunt  Gbrrard  and  Dorr  Dikoo. 

Prue.  Here's  the  gentlewoman  o*  th'  next  house 
come  to  see  you,  mistress. 
Hip.    l^Aside.^    She's  come,  as  if   she    came 


expressly  to  sing  the  new  song  she  sung  last  night. 
I  must  hear  it ;  for  'tis  to  my  purpose  now. — 

Enter  Lady. 
Madam,  your  servant :  I  dreamt  all  night  of  the 
song  you  sung  last ;  the  new  song  against  delays  in 
love.     Pray,  let's  hear  it  again. 

Lady  sinpt. 
Since  wc  poor  slaviHti  women  know 

Our  men  we  cannot  pick  and  choose. 
To  him  we  like  why  say  we  no. 

And  both  our  time  and  lover  lose  f 
AVltl)  feign'd  repulses  and  delays 

A  lovcr'a  appetite  we  pall ; 
And  if  too  long  the  gallant  staya. 

Ills  Btomaoh's  gone  for  good  and  alL 
Or  our  impatient  amorous  guest 

Unknown  to  us  away  may  steal. 
And  rather  than  stay  for  a  feast. 

'l*uke  up  with  some  coarite  ready  meaU 
When  opportunity  is  kind, 

Let  prudent  women  be  so  too  ; 
And  if  the  men  be  to  your  mind, 

Till  nocdii  you  must,  ne'er  let  him  go. 
The  match  soon  made  is  hnppy  blill. 

For  only  love  has  there  to  do. 
Let  no  one  marry  'gainst  her  will. 

But  stand  off  when  her  parents  woo. 
And  only  to  their  suits  bo  coy : 

For  she  whom  Jointure  can  obtain, 
To  let  a  fop  her  bed  enjoy,  V 

Is  but  a  lawful  wench  for  gain. 

Prue.  Your  father  calls  for  you,  miss, 

H>  ISUpt  to  the  door. 

Up.  I  come,  I  come ;  I  must  be  obedient  as 
long  as  I  am  with  him.  IPausinp, 

Our  parents  who  restrain  our  liberty. 

But  take  the  course  to  make  us  sooner  free, 
Though  all  we  gain  be  but  new  slavery ; 
We  leave  our  fathers^  and  to  husbands  flee. 

IBxetMU 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Dibgo's  House. 


Enter  Muksirur  dk  Paris,  nippOLiTA,  and  Pauc. 

Mons.  Serviteur,  serviteur,  la  consine.  Your 
maid  told  me  she  watched  at  the  stair-foot  for  my 
coming  ;  because  you  had  a  mind  to  speak  with  me 
before  I  saw  your  fader,  it  seem. 

Hip.  I  would  so,  indeed,  cousin. 

Mons.  Or  ca!  or  ca!  I  know  your  affair.  It  is  to 
tell  me  wat  recreation  you  adc  with  Monsieur  Ger- 
rard.  But  did  he  come.'  I  was  afrait  he  would 
not  come. 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  he  did  come. 

Mom.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — and  were  you  not  infini- 
ment  divertisee  and  please  r  Confess. 

Hip.  I  was  indeed,  cousin,  I  was  very  well 
pleased. 

Mons.  I  do  tinke  so.  I  did  tinke  to  come  and 
be  divertisee  myself  this  morning  with  the  sight  of 
his  reception :  but  I  did  rancounter  last  night  wit 
dam  company  dat  keep  me  op  so  late,  I  could  not 
rise  hi  de  morning,  malapeste  de  puteins  ! — 

Hip.  Indeed,  we  wanted  you  here  mightily, 
cousin. 

Mous,  To  elpe  yon  to  Uugh  :  for  if  I  adde  been 


here,  I  had  made  such  recreation  wid  dat  cozoomb 
Gerrard  ! 

Hip.  Indeed,  cousin,  you  need  not  have  any 
subject  or  property  to  make  one  laugh,  you  are  so 
pleasant  yourself;  and  when  you  are  but  alone, 
you  would  make  one  burst. 

Mons.  Am  I  so  happy,  consin,  then,  in  the  bon 
quality  of  making  people  laugh  ? 

Hip.  Mighty  happy,  cousin. 

Mons.  De  grace  ? 

Hip.  Indeed. 

Mons.  Nay,  sansvanitie,  I  observe,  wheresoc'er  I 
come,  I  make  everybody  merry  i  sans  vanitie — da— 

Hip.  I  do  believe  you  do. 

Afons.  Nay,  as  I  marche  in  de  street,  I  can 
make  de  dull  apprenty  laus;h  and  sneer. 

Hip.  This  fool,  I  see,  is  as  apt  as  an  ill  poet 
to  mistake  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  people  foi;^ ' 
applause  and  admiration.  lAtide. 

Mons.  Ah,  cousin,  you  see  wat  it  is  to  have  been 
in  France!  Before  I  went  into  France,  1  could  get 
nobody  to  laugh  at  me,  ma  foy ! 

Hip.  No  ?  truly,  cousin,  1  think  you  deseryet- 
it  before ;  but  you  are  improved,  indeed,  by  going 
into  France. 
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Bimu,  l.jt  ay,  the  French  education  make  us 
jyropre  li  tout.  Beside,  cousin,  you  must  know,  to 
play  the  fuol  is  the  science  in  France,  and  1  didde 
go  to  the  1  talian  academy  at  Paris  thriee  a-week  to 
learn  to  play  de  fool  of  signior  Scaramouche,  who 
is  the  most  excellent  personage  in  the  world  lor 
dat  nohle  science*  Angel  is  a  dam  English  fool  to 
him. 

Hip.  Methinks,  now,  Angel  is  a  very  good  fool. 

Afons.  Nauh,  nauh,  Nokes  is  a  better  fool ;  but 
indeed  the  Englis  are  not  fit  to  be  fools  :  here  are 
▼er  few  good  fools.  'Tis  true,  you  have  many  a 
yoQDg  cavalier  who  go  over  into  France  to  learn 
to  be  de  buffoon ;  but,  for  all  dat,  dey  return  but 
mauvais  buffoon,  jamie! 

Hip.  I'm  sure,  cousin,  you  have  lost  no  time 
there. 

Afons.  Auh,  le  brave  Scaramouche  ! 

Ifip.  fint  is  it  a  science  in  France,  cousin  ?  and 
is  there  an  academy  for  fooling  ?  sure  none  go  to  it 
but  players. 

Aions.  Dey  are  comedians  dat  are  de  matres^ 
but  all  the  beaux  monde  go  to  learn,  as  they  do 
here  of  Angel  and  Nokes.  For  if  you  did  go  abroad 
into  company,  you  would  find  the  best  almost  of 
de  nation  conning  in  all  places  the  lessons  which 
dey  have  learned  of  the  fools  dere  matres,  Nokes 
Angel. 

Hip.  Indeed  ! 

Afons.  Yes,  yes,  dey  are  de  gens  de  quality  that 
practise  dat  science  most,  and  the  most  ambitieux ; 
for  fools  and  buffoons  have  been  always  most  wel- 
come to  courts,  and  desired  in  all  companies.  Auh, 
to  be  de  fool,  de  buffoon,  is  to  be  de  great  personage. 

Hip.  Fools  have  fortune,  they  say,  indeed. 

Afons.  So  say  old  Sen^que. 

Hip.  Well,  cousin,  not  to  make  you  proud, 
you  are  the  greatest  fool  in  England,  I  am  sure. 

Afons.  Non,  non,  de  grace ;  non :  Nokes  de 
comedian  is  a  pretty  man,  a  pretty  man  for  a 
comedian,  da — 

Hip.  You  are  modest,  cousin. — But  lest  my 
father  should  come  in  presently,  which  he  will  do 
as  soon  as  he  knows  you  are  here,  I  must  give;  you 
a  caution,  which  'tis  tit  you  should  have  before  \uu 
see  him. 

Afons.  Veil,  veil,  cousin,  vat  is  dat .' 

Hip.  You  must  know,  then  (as  commonly  the 
coDclui>ion  of  all  mirth  is  sad),  after  I  had  a  good 
while  pleased  myself  in  jesting,  and  leading  the 
poor  gentleman  you  sent  into  a  fooVs  paradise,  and 
almost  made  him  believe  I  would  go  away  with  him, 
my  fat  her,  coming  home  this  morning,  came  in  upon 
u^,  and  caught  him  with  me. 

Afons.  Mala  pes  te  ! 

Hip.  And  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him  ;  for  you  know  my  father's  Spanish 
nerceness  and  jealousy. 

^fons.  But  how  did  he  come  ofF  then,  teste  non  ? 

Hip.  In  short,  I  was  fain  to  bring  him  off  by 
saying  he  was  my  dancings-master. 

Afons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ver  good  jeste. 

Hip.  I  was  unwilling  to  have  the  poor  man 
killed,  you  know,  for  our  foolish  frolic  with  him  : 
but  then,  upon  my  aunt's  and  father's  inquiry,  how 
he  came  in,  and  who  sent  him,  I  was  forced  to  say 
you  did,  desiring  I  should  be  able  to  dance  a 
corant  before  our  wedding. 

Afons,  A   ver   good  jest — da — still  better  as 

tor. 


Hip.  Now,  all  that  I  am  to  desire  of  you  is,  to 
own  you  sent  him,  that  I  may  not  be  caught  in  & 
lie. 

Afons.  Yes,  yes,  a  ver  good  jest :  Gerrard  a 
mastre  de  dance  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  the  jest  is  like  to  be  better  yet ;  for 
my  father  himself  has  obliged  him  now  to  come 
and  teach  me :  so  that  now  he  must  take  the 
dancing-master  upon  him,  and  come  three  or  four 
times  to  me  beforcour  wedding,  lest  my  father,  if 
he  should  come  no  more,  should  be  suspicious  J 
had  told  him  a  lie.  And,  for  aught  I  know,  if  he 
should  know,  or  but  guess  he  were  not  a  dancing- 
master,  in  his  Spanish  strictness  and  punctilios  of 
honour,  he  might  kill  me  as  the  sli^me  and  stain  of 
his  honour  and  family,  which  he  talks  of  so  much. 
Now,  you  know  the  jealous  cruel  fathers  in  Spain 
serve  their  poor  innocent  daughters  often  so  ;  and 
he  is  more  than  a  Spaniard. 

Afons.  Non,  non,  fear  noting ;  I  warrant  you, 
he  shall  come  as  often  as  you  will  to  de  house ; 
and  your  father  shall  never  know  who  he  is  till  we 
are  married.  But  then  I'll  tell  him  all  for  the 
jest's  sake. 

Ifip.  But  will  you  keep  my  counsel,  dear  cousin, 
till  we  are  married .' 

Afons.  Poor  dear  fool  I  I  warrant  thee,  ma 
foy! 

Hip.  Nay,  what  a  fool  am  I  indeed  !  for  yon 
would  not  have  me  killed.  You  love  me  too  well, 
sure,  to  be  an  instrument  of  my  death. 

Enter  Don  Dibgo,  iralkinp  gravely,  a  little  I^lack  behind 
him  ;  and  Mn.  Caition. 

But  here  comes  my  father,  remember. 

Alons.  I  would  no  more  tell  him  of  it  than  I 
would  tell  you  if  I  had  been  with  a  wench,  jarnie  ! 
[yfsule.] — She's  afraid  to  be  killed,  poor  wretch, 
and  he's  a  capricious,  jealous  fop  enough  to  do't : 
— but  here  he  comes. — [To  Hippolita.]  I'll  keep 
thy  counsel,  I  warrant  thee,  my  dear  soul,  mon 
petit  coeur. 

Hip.  Peace !  peace !  my  father's  coming  this 
way. 

Afons.  Ay,  but  by  his  march  he  won't  be  near 
enough  to  hear  us  this  half  hour,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

[Dov  DiEOo  walks  lei$uri1y  round  MoNSiBrB,  sur- 
vet/inp  Aim,  and  shrufjfjing  up  his  shovMerst  whilst 
MoNBiKira  makes  legs  and  faces  aside. 

Don.  Is  that  thing  my  cousin,  sister  ? 

Afrs.  Caut.  'Tis  he,  sir. 

Don.  Cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you — 

Afons.  Is  that  a  Spanish  compliment  ? 

Don.  So  much  disguised,  cousin. 

Afons.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  is  it  out  at  last,  ventre  ! 
— [To  Don  Diego.]  Serviteur,  serviteur,  Ji  mon- 
sieur mon  oncle ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
within  doors,  most  Spanish  oncle,  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  in  the  streets, 
teste  non ! 

Don.  Why  to  i* — would  you  be  ashamed  of  me, 
hah — voto  a  St.  Jago  !  would  you  }  hauh — 

Afons.  Ay ;  it  may  be  you  would  be  ashamed 
yourself,  monsieur  mon  oncle,  of  the  great  train 
you  would  get  to  wait  upon  your  Spanish  hose, 
pull — the  boys  would  follow  you,  and  hoot  at  you 
— vert  and  bleu  !  pardonne  my  Franch  franchise, 
monsieur  mon  oncle. 

Ifip.  We  shall  have  sport  anon,  betwixt  these 
two  contraries.  [Apart  to  PHVit. 
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Don.  Dost  thou  call  me  monsieur  9  voto  a  St. 
Jago! 

Mons.  No,  1  did  not  call  you  Monsieur  Voto  a 
St.  Jazo !  Sir,  I  know  you  are  my  uncle,  Mr. 
James  Formal— da — 

Don.  But  I  can  hardly  know  you  are  my  cousin, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paris — But  call  me,  sir,  Don 
Diego  henceforward,  look  you,  and  no  monsieur. 
Call  me  monsieur !  guarda ! 

Mons,  I  confess  my  error,  sir ;  for  none  but  a 
blind  man  would  call  you  monsieur,  ha  !  ha  ! — But, 
pray,  do  not  call  me  neder  Paris,  but  de  Paris,  de 
Paris,  (si  vous  plait,)  monsieur  de  Paris.  Call  me 
monsieur,  and  welcome,  da — 

Don.  Monsieur  de  Pantaloons  then,  voto — 

Mons.  Monsieur  de  Pantaloons  !  a  pretty  name, 
a  pretty  name,  ma  foy  !  da — bien  trove  de  Panta- 
loons !  how  much  better  den  your  de  la  Fountaines, 
de  la  Rivieres,  de  la  Roches,  and  all  the  de^s  in 
France — da— well  ;  but  have  you  not  the  admira- 
tion for  my  pantaloon,  Don  Diego,  mon  oncle  ? 

Don.  I  am  astonished  at  them,  verde  deramente, 
they  are  wonderfully  ridiculous. 

Mons.  Redicule  !  redicule !  ah — 'tis  well  you 
are  my  uncle,  da — redicule !  ha — is  dere  any  ting 
in  the  universe  so  jenti  as  de  pantaloons  ?  any  ting 
so  raviaunt  as  de  pantaloons  ?  Auh — I  could  kneel 
down  and  varship  a  pair  of  jenti  pantaloons.  Vnt, 
vat,  you  would  have  me  have  de  admiration  for  dis 
outward  skin  of  your  thigh,  which  you  call  Spanish 
hose,  ti !  fi  !  fi  !— ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Don.  Dost  thou  deride  my  Spanish  hose,  young 
man,  hauh } 

Mons.  In  comparison  of  pantaloon,  I  do  under- 
value 'em  indeed,  Don  Diego,  mon  oucle,  ha ! 
ha !  ha ! 

Don.  Thou  art  then  a  gavanho  de  malo  gusto, 
look  you. 

Mons.  You  may  call  me  vat  you  vill,  oncle  Don 
Diego ;  but  I  must  needs  say,  your  Spanish  hose 
are  scurvy  hose,  ugly  hose,  lousy  hose,  and  stinking 
hose. 

Donx  Do  not  provoke  me,  boracho  ! 

[Pu<*  his  hand  to  his  steord. 

Mons,  Itideet,  as  for  lousy,  I  recant  dat  epithete, 
for  dere  is  scarce  room  in  'em  fur  dat  little  animal, 
ha  !  ha !  ha  !  but  for  stinking  hose,  dat  epithete 
may  stand ;  for  how  can  they  choose  but  stink, 
since  they  are  so  furieusmente  close  to  your  Spanish 
tail,  da  ? 

Hip.  Ha!  ha!  ridiculous!  i Aside. 

Don,  Do  not  provoke  me,  I  say,  en  hora  mala  ! 

[^Secms  to  draw. 

Mons.  Nay,  oncle,  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  de 
pation  ;  but  I  must  live  and  die  for  de  pantaloon 
agaii\st  de  Spanish  hose,  da. 

Don.  You  are  a  rash  young  man  ;  and  while 
you  wear  pantaloons,  you  are  beneath  my  passion, 
voto — auh — o — they  make  thee  look  and  waddle 
(with  all  those  gewgaw  ribbons)  like  a  great,  old, 
fat,  slovenly  water-dog. 

Mons.  And  your  Spanish  hose,  and  your  nose 
in  the  air,  make  you  look  like  a  great,  grizzled,  long 
Irish  greyhound  reaching  a  crust  off  from  a  high 
shelf,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Don.   Bntno  !  bncno  I 

Mrs,  Cant.  What,  have  you  a  mind  to  ruin 
vourself  and  break  off  the  match  ? 

Mons.  Pshaw — wat  do  you  tell  me  of  the  matche ! 
<'ye  tinke  I  will  not  vindicate  pantaloons,  morbieu! 


Don,  [Aside.]  Well,  he  is  a  lost  yoiing  man,  1 
see,  and  desperately  far  gone  in  the  epideinic  malady 
of  our  nation,  the  affectation  of  the  worstl  of  French 
vanities  ;  bdt  I  must  be  wiser  than  himi,  as  I  am 
a  Spnniard.  Look  you,  Don  Diego,  and  endeavour 
to  reclaim  him  by  art  and  fair  means,  llook  you, 
Don  Diego ;  if  not,  he  shall  never  itiarry  my 
daughter,  look  you,  Don  Diego,  though  he  be  my 
own  sister's  son,  and  has  two  thousand  live  hun- 
dred seventy-three  pounds  sterling,  twelve  shillings 
and  twopence  a  year  j)eimyrent,  segaramente  I 
— ITo  Monsieur.]  Come,  young  man,  since  you 
are  so  obstinate,  we  will  refer  our  difference  to 
arbitration ;  your  mistress,  my  daugliter,  shall  be 
umpire  betwixt  us,  concerniug  Spanish  hose  and 
pantaloons. 

Mons,  Pantaloons  and  Spanish  hose,  si  vous 
plait. 

Don.  Your  mistress  is  the  fittest  judge  of  your 
dress,  sure. 

Mons.  I  know  ver  vel  dat  most  of  the  jeunesse 
of  England  will  not  change  de  ribband  upon  de 
crevat  without  de  consultation  of  dere  matress ; 
but  I  am  no  Anglois,  da— nor  shall  1  makr  de 
reference  of  my  dress  to  any  in  the  universe,  da — 
I  judge  by  any  in  England!  teste  non !  1  would 
not  be  judge  by  any  English  looking-glass,  jarnie  ! 

Don.  Be  not  positivo,  young  man. 

Mrs.  Caul.  Nay,  pray  refer  it,  cousin,  pray  do. 

Mons,  Noa,  non,  your  servant,  your  servant, 
aunt. 

Don.  But,  pray,  be  not  so  positive.  Come 
hither,  daughter,  tell  me  which  is  best. 

Hip.  Indeed,  fatlier,  you  have  kept  me  in 
universal  ignorance,  1  know  nothing. 

Mons.  And  do  you  tink  1  shall  refer  an  affair  of 
that  consequence  to  a  poor  young  ting  who  have 
not  seen  the  vorld,  da  ?     1  am  wiser  than  so,  voto  ! 

Don.  Well,  in  short,  if  you  will  not  be  wiser, 
and  leave  off  your  French  dress,  stammering,  and 
tricks,  look  you,  you  shall  be  a  fool,  and  go  without 
daughter,  voto  ! 

Mons.  How  !  must  I  leave  off  my  jantee  French 
accoutrements,  and  speak  base  Englis  too,  or  not 
marry  my  cousin,  mon  oncle  Don  Diego  ?  Do 
not  break  off  the  match,  do  not ;  for  know,  I  will 
not  leave  off  my  pantaloon  and  French  pronuntia- 
tion  for  ne'er  a  cousin  in  England't,  da. 

Don.  I  tell  you  again,  he  thut  marries  my  daugh- 
ter shall  at  least  look  like  a  wise  man,  for  he  shall 
wear  the  Spanish  habit ;  1  am  a  Spanish  positivo. 

Mons.  Ver  vel !  ver  vel !  and  I  am  a  French 
positivo. 

Don.  Then  1  am  definitivo ;  and  if  you  do  not 
go  immediately  into  your*  chamber,  and  put  on  a 
Spanish  habit,  I  have  brought  over  on  purpose  for 
your  wedding-clothes,  and  put  off  all  these  French 
fopperies  and  vanidades,  with  all  your  grimaces, 
agreeables,  adorables,  ma  foys,  and  jarnies  ;  I 
swear  you  shall  never  marry  my  daughter  (and  by 
an  oath  by  Spimiard  never  broken)  by  my  whiskers 
and  snuff-box  ! 

Mons.  O  hold  !  do  not  swear,  uncle,  for  1  love 
your  daughter  furieusment. 

Don,  If  you  love  her,  you'll  obey  me. 

Alons.  Auh,  wat  will  become  of  me !  but  have 

the  consideration.     Must  1  leave  off  all  the  Franch 

beautes,  graces,  and  embellisments,  bote  of  my 

person,  and  language  ? 

\_Exeunt  Uippowta,  Mrs.  Cautiox,  and  Prus;,  laughing. 
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Don,  I  will  have  it  so. 

Mom.  I  am  ruinne  den,  undonne.  Have  some 
consideration  for  me,  for  dere  is  not  de  least  ribbon 
of  my  garniture  but  is  as  dear  to  me  as  your 
daughter,  jarnie  I 

Don.  Then,  you  do  not  deserve  her;  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  be  satisfied  you  love  her  better, 
or  you  shall  not  have  her,  for  I  am  positivo. 

Motis.  Vill  you  break  mine  arte?  Pray  have 
de  consideration  for  me. 

Don,  I  say  again,  you  shall  be  dressed  before 
night  from  top  to  toe  in  the  Spanish  habit,  or  you 
shall  never  marry  my  daughter,  look  you. 

Mont.  If  you  will  not  have  de  consideration  for 
me.  have  de  consideration  for  your  daughter  ;  for 
she  have  de  passionate  amour  for  me,  and  like  me 
in  dis  habite  bettre  den  in  yours,  da. 

Don.  What  I  have  said  I  have  said,  and  I  am 
uno  positivo. 

Mons.  Will  you  not  so  mush  as  allow  me  one 
little  French  oate  ? 

Don,  No,  you  shall  look  like  a  Spaniard,  but 
spenk  and  swear  like  an  Englishman,  look  you. 

Mont,  Helas  !  helas  !  den  1  shall  take  my  leave, 
mort  !  teste  ventre !  jarnie  !  teste  bleu !  ventre 
bleu  \  ma  foy  !  certes  1 

Don,  {CalU  at  the  door,'\  Pedro,  Sanchez,  wait 
upon  this  cavaliero  into  his  chamber  with  those 
things  I  ordered  you  to  take  out  of  the  trunks — 
1  would  have  you  a  little  accustomed  to  your  clothes 
before  your  wedding ;  for,  if  you  comply  with  me, 
you  shall  marry  my  daughter  to-morrow,  look  you. 

Mons,  Adieu  then,  dear  pantaloon  !  dear  belte  ! 
dear  sword !  dear  peruke  !  and  dear  chappeau 
retrousse,  and  dear  shoe,  jarnie !  adieu  !  adieu ! 
adieu  !  Helas  !  helas  !  helas  !  will  you  have  yet 
no  pity  ? 

Don.  I  am  a  Spanish  positivo,  look  you. 

Mons.  And  more  cruel  than  de  Spanish  inquisi- 
tiono,  to  compel  a  man  to  a  habit  against  his 
conscience ;  helas  !  helas  !  helas  !  ^^^  iExlt. 

Re-tnlcr  Pruk  %eith  Ghrraro. 

Prue.  Here's  the  dancing-master,  shall  I  call 
my  mistress,  sir  ? 

Don.  Yes. —  {Exit  Pau  e.]  O,  you  are  as  punc- 
tual as  a  Spaniard  :  I  love  your  punctual  men  ; 
nay,  I  think  'tis  before  your  time  something. 

Ger,  Nay,  I  am  resolved  your  daughter,  sir, 
shall  lose  no  time  by  my  fault. 

Don.  So,  so,  'tis  well. 

Ger.  I  were  a  very  unworthy  man,  if  I  should 
not  be  punctual  with  her,  sir. 

Don.  You  speak  honestly,  very  honestly,  friend ; 
and  I  beheve  a  very  honest  man,  though  a  dancing- 
ma.«>-ter. 

(rrr.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  me  so,  sir. 

Don,  What,  you  are  but  a  young  man,  are  you 
married  yet  ? 

Ger.  No,  sir ;  but  I  hope  I  shall,  sir,  very  sud- 
denly, if  things  hit  right. 

Don.  What,  the  old  folks  her  fnends  are  wary, 
and  cannot  agree  with  you  so  soon  as  the  daughter 
can  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  sir,  the  father  hinders  it  a  little  at 
prtscnt ;  but  the  dautrhter,  I  ho^>e,  is  resolved,  and 
then  we  ^hall  do  well  enough. 

Dun.  What!  you  do  not  steal  her,  according  to 
tlie  laudable  custom  of  some  of  your  brother  dan- 
ciui^-masrers  ? 


Ger.  No,  no,  sir;  steal  her,  sir !  steal  her  !  you 
are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir,  ha!  ha!  ha! — \_A)iide.'\ 
I  cannot  but  laugh  at  that  question. 

Don.  No,  sir,  methinks  you  are  pleased  to  be 
merry  ,  but  you  say  the  father  does  not  consesit  ? 

Get.  Not  yet,  sir ;  but  'twill  be  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  does  or  no. 

Don,  Was  she  one  of  your  scholars  T  if  she  were, 
'tis  a  hundred  to  ten  but  you  steal  her. 

Ger.  [Aside.'\  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  laugh- 
ing. [Laughs. 

Don,  Nay,  nay,  I  find  by  your  laughing  you  steal 
her :  she  was  your  scholar ;  was  she  not  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  sir,  she  was  the  first  1  ever  had,  and 
may  be  the  last  too ;  for  she  has  a  fortune  (if  1  can 
get  her;  will  keep  me  from  teaching  to  dance  any 
more. 

Don.  So,  so,  then  she  is  your  scholar  still  it 
seems,  and  she  has  a  good  portion  ;  I'm  glad  on't ; 
nay,  I  knew  you  stole  her. 

Ger.  \^Aside,\  My  laughing  may  give  him  sus- 
picions, yet  I  cannot  hold.  ^Laughs, 

Don.  What !  you  laugh,  I  warrant,  to  think  how 
the  young  baggage  and  you  will  mump  the  poor  old 
father  !  but  if  all  her  dependence  for  a  fortune  be 
upon  the  father,  he  may  chance  to  mump  you  both 
and  spoil  the  jest. 

Ger,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  in  his  power,  sir,  ha! 
ha  !  ha  ! — {^Aside."]  I  shall  laugh  too  much  anon. 
— [To  Don  Diego.]  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to  call 
for  your  daughter,  I  am  impatient  till  she  comes, 
for  time  was  never  more  precious  with  me,  and 
with  her  too ;  it  ought  to  be  so,  sure,  since  you  say 
she  is  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

Don,  She  ought  to  bestir  her,  as  you  say,  indeed. 
Wuh,  daughter  !  daughter  I  Prue  I  Hi{)polita ! 
come  away,  child,  why  do  you  stay  so  long  ? 

[Calls  at  the  door, 

Re-tntcr  Hippolita,  Prue,  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Ilip,  Your  servant,  master  ;  indeed  I  am 
ashamed  you  have  stayed  for  me. 

Ger.  O,  good  madam,  'tis  my  duty ;  I  know  you 
came  as  soon  as  you  could. 

Hip.  I  knew  my  father  was  with  yoti,  therefore 
I  did  not  make  altogether  so  much  haste  as  I  might ; 
but  if  you  had  been  alone,  nothing  should  have 
kept  me  from  you.  I  would  not  have  been  so  rude 
as  to  have  made  you  stay  a  minute  for  me,  1  war- 
rant you. 

Don.  Come,  fiddle  faddle,  what  a  deal  of  cere- 
mony there  is  betwixt  your  dancing- master  and 
you,  querno ! — 

Hip.  Lord,  sir !  I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to 
show  my  respect  to  my  master,  for  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  my  master. 

Ger.  And  I  am  very  proud  of  my  scholar,  and 
am  a  very  great  honourer  of  my  scholar. 

Don,  Come,  come,  friend,  about  your  business, 
and  honour  the  king  — [  To  Mrs.  Caution.]  Your 
dancing-masters  and  barbers  are  such  finical, 
smooth-tongued,  tattling  fellows ;  and  if  you  set 
'em  once  a-talking,  they'll  ne'er  a-done,  no  more 
than  when  yon  set  'em  a-fiddling  :  indeed,  all  that 
deal  with  fiddles  ane  given  to  impertinency. 

Mrs.  Caxtt.  Well,  well,  this  is  an  inii)ertinent 
fellow,  without  being  a  dancing-master.  He  is  no 
more  a  dancing-master  than  I  am  a  maid. 

Dun.  What!  will  vou  still  be  wiser  than  I  ?  votol 
— Come,  come,  about  with  my  daughter,  man. 
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Pnie.  So  he  would,  I  warrant  you,  if  your  wor- 
ship would  let  him  alone. 

Don.  H<»w  now,  Mrs.  Nimblechaps! 

Ger,  Well,  though  I  have  got  a  little  canting  at 
the  dancing- school  since  I  was  here,  yet  I  do  all 
so  bunglingly,  he'll  discover  me.  lAthU  to  Uippomta. 

Hip.  [Aside.'\  Try. — \^Aloud.'\  Come  take  my 
hand,  master. 

Mrs,  Caul.  Look  you,  brother,  the  impudent 
harlotry  gives  him  her  hand. 

Don.  Can  he  dance  with  her  without  holding  her 
by  the  hand  ? 

Hip.  Here,  take  my  hand,  master. 

Ger.  I  wish  it  were  for  good  and  all. 

'  lAsiJe  to  her. 

Hip.  You  dancing-masters  are  always  so  hasty, 
80  nimble. 

Don.  Voto  a  St.  Jago  !  not  that  I  see ;  about 
with  her,  man. 

Ger.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  about  with  her  as  I 
would  do,  unless  you  will  please  to  go  out  a  little, 
sir ;  for  I  see  she  is  bashful  still  before  you,  sir. 

Don.  Hey,  hey,  more  fooling  yet !  come,  come, 
about,  about  with  her. 

Hip.  Nay,  indeed,  father,  I  am  ashamed,  and 
cannot  help  it. 

Don.  But  you  shall  help  it,  for  I  will  not  stir. 
Move  her,  I  say. — Begin,  hussy,  move  when  he'll 
have  you. 

Frue.  I  cannot  but  laugh  at  that,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

[A  tide. 

Ger.  [Apart  to  Hippolita.]  Come,  then,  ma- 
dam, since  it  must  be  so,  let  us  try ;  but  I  shall 
discover  all. — One,  two,  and  coupee. 

Mrs.  Cant.  Nay,  d'ye  see  how  he  squeezes  her 
hand,  brother  !     O  the  lewd  villain  ! 

Don.  Come,  move,  I  say,  and  mind  her  not. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  turn  round. 

Mrs.  Caut.  D'ye  see  again  ?  he  took  her  by  the 
bare  arm. 

Don.  Come,  move  on,  she's  mad. 

Ger.  One,  two,  and  a  coupee. 

Don.  Come,  one,  two,  and  turn  out  your  toes. 

Mrs.  Caut.  There,  there,  he  pinched  her  by  the 
thigh  :  will  you  sufltr  it  ? 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  fall  back. 

Don.  Fall  back,  fall  back,  back  ;  some  of  you  are 
forward  enough  to  back. 

Ger.  Back,  madam. 

Don.  Fall  back,  when  he  bids  you,  hussy. 

Mrs.  Caut.  How  I  how !  fall  back,  fall  back  ! 
marry,  but  she  shall  not  fall  back  when  be  bids  her. 

Don.  I  say  she  shall. — Huswife,  come. 

Ger,  She  will,  she  will,  I  warrant  you,  sir,  if 
you  won't  be  angry  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  know  what  he  means  by 
that  now  ?     You  a  Spaniard  I 

Don.  How's  that  ?  I  not  a  Spaniard  !  say  such 
a  word  again — 

Ger.  Come  forward,  madam,  three  steps  again. 

Mrs.  Caut.  See,  see,  she  squeezes  his  hand  now : 
O  the  debauched  harlotry  ! 

Don.  So,  80,  mind  her  not ;  she  moves  forward 
pretty  well ;  but  you  niust  move  as  well  backward 
as  forward,  or  you'll  never  do  anything  to  purpose. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  ki\9w  what  you  say,  brother, 
youfself,  now  ?  are  you  at  your  beastlinebs  before 
your  young  daughter  ? 

J*ru€.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Don*  How  now,  mistress,  are  you  so  merry  ? — 


Is  this  your  staid  maid  as  you  call  her,  sister  Im- 
pertinent  ? 

Ger.  1  have  not  much  to  say  to  you,  miss ; 
but  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  unless 
we  can  get  your  father  out.  [Atid^  to  Uippouta. 

Don.  Come,  about  again  with  her. 

Mrs,  Caut.  Look  you  there,  she  squeezes  his 
hand  hard  again. 

Hip.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  my  aunt  puts 
me  quite  out ;  I  cannot  dance  while  she  looks  on 
for  my  heart,  she  makes  me  ashamed  and  afraid 
together. 

Ger.  Indeed,  if  you  would  please  to  take  her 
out,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  should  make  my  scholar  do 
better,  than  when  you  are  present,  sir.  Pray,  sir, 
be  pleased  for  this  time  to  take  her  away  ;  for  the 
next  time,  I  hope  1  shall  order  it  so,  we  shall 
trouble  neither  of  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  no,  brother,  stir  not,  they  have 
a  mind  to  be  left  alone.  Come,  there's  a  beastly 
trick  in't ;  he's  no  dancing-master,  1  tell  you. 

Ger.  Damned  jade  !  she'll  discover  us. 

lAshli'  to  IIlPPOLTTA. 

Don.  What,  will  you  teach  me  .'  nay,  then  I  will 
go  out,  and  you  sliall  go  out  too,  look  you. 

Afrs.  Caut.  1  will  not  go  out,  look  you. 

JJon.  Come,  come,  thou  art  a  censorious  wicked 
woman,  and  you  shall  disturb  them  no  longer. 

xMrS'  Caut.  What !  will  you  bawd  for  your 
daughter  ? 

Don.  Ay,  ay  ;  come  go  out,  out,  out. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  will  not  go  out,  I  will  not  go  out ; 
my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me,  for  I  know  by 
experience  what  will  follow. 

Ger.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  we'll  make  good  use  of 
our  time  when  you  are  gone. 

J^frs.  Caut.  Do  you  hear  him  again  ?  don't  you 
know  what  he  means  ? 

[Exit  DoxDiBOo  thrusting  Mrs.  Cautiom  out. 

Hip.  'Tis  very  well ! — you  are  a  fine  gentleman 
to  abuse  my  poor  father  so. 

Ger.  'Tis  but  by  your  example,  miss. 

IJip.  Well,  I  am  his  daughter,  and  may  make 
the  bolder  with  him,  I  hope. 

Ger.  And  i  am  his  son-in-law,  that  shall  be ; 
and  therefore  may  claim  my  privilege  too  of  mak- 
ing bold  with  him,  I  hope. 

Hip.  Methinks  you  should  be  contented  in 
making  bold  with  his  daughter  (for  you  have  made 
very  bold  with  her)  sure. 

Ger.  I  hope  I  shall  make  bolder  with  her  yet. 

Hip.  1  do  not  doubt  your  confidence,  for  you  are 
a  dancing-master. 

Ger.  Why,  miss,  I  hope  you  would  not  have 
me  a  fine,  sen«eless,  whining,  modest  lover;  for 
modesty  in  a  man  is  as  ill  as  the  want  of  it  in  a 
woman. 

Hip.  I  thank  you  for  that,  sir,  now  you  have 
made  bold  with  me  indeed  ;  but  if  I  am  such  a 
confident  piece,  I  am  sure  you  made  me  so  :  if 
you  had  not  ha^  the  confidence  to  come  in  at  the 
window,  I  had  not  had  the  confidence  to  look  upon 
a  man  :  I  am  sure  I  could  not  look  upon  a  man 
before. 

Gf*r.  But  that  I  humbly  conceive,  sweet  mi«s, 
was  your  father's  faxilt,  because  you  had  not  a  man 
to  look  upon.  But,  dtarest  miss,  1  do  not  think 
you  confident,  you  are  only  innocent ;  for  that 
which  would  be  called  confidence,  nay  impudence, 
in  a  woman  of  years,  is  called  innocency  in  one  of 
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your  age  ;  and  the  more  impudeDt  you  appear,  the 
more  innocent  you  are  thought. 

I/ip,  Say  you  so  ?  has  youth  such  privileges  ? 
I  do  not  wonder  then,  most  women  seem  impudent, 
since  it  is  to  be  thought  younger  than  they  are,  it 
seems,  fiut  indeed,  master,  you  are  as  great  an 
encourager  of  impudence,  I  see,  as  if  you  were  a 
dancing- master  in  good  earnest. 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  a  young  thing  may  do  anything ; 
may  leap  out  of  the  window  and  go  aw&y  with  her 
dancing-master,  if  she  please. 

Hip*  So,  so,  the  use  follows  the  doctrine  very 
suddenly. 

Ger.  Well,  dearest,  pray  let  us  make  the  use 
we  should  of  it ;  lest  your  father  should  make  too 
bold  with  us,  and  come  in  before  we  would  have  him. 

Hip.  Indeed,  old  relations  are  apt  to  take  that 
ill-bred  freedom  of  pressing  into  young  company 
at  unseasonable  hours. 

Ger.  Come,  dear  miss,  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
have  designed  matters  ;  for  in  talking  of  anything 
else  we  lose  time  and  opportunity.  People  abroad 
indeed  say,  the  English  women  are  the  worst  in  the 
world  in  using  an  opportunity,  they  love  tittle- 
tattle  and  ceremony. 

Hip.  'Tis  because,  I  warrant,  opportunities  are 
not  so  scarce  here  as  abroad,  they  have  more  here 
than  they  can  use  ;  but  let  people  abroad  say  what 
they  will  of  English  women,  because  they  do  not 
know  'em,  but  what  say  people  at  home  ? 

Ger.  Pretty  innocent!  ha  I  ha!  ha! — Well,  I 
say  you  will  not  make  use  of  your  0])portunity. 

Hip.  1  say,  you  have  no  reason  to  say  so  yet 

Ger.  Well  then,  anon  at  nine  of  the  clock  at 
night  rU  try  you :  for  I  have  already  bespoke  a 
parson,  and  have  taken  up  the  three  back-rooms  of 
the  tavern,  which  front  upon  the  gallery-window, 
that  nobody  may  see  us  escape ;  and  1  have  ap- 
pointed (precisely  betwixt  eight  and  nine  of  the 
clock  when  it  is  dark)  a  coach  and  six  to  wait  at 
the  tavern-door  for  us. 

Hip.  A  coach  and  six  !  a  coach  and  six,  do  you 
say  ?  nav,  then  I  see  you  are  resolved  to  carry  me 
away  ;  \'or  a  coach  and  six,  though  there  were  nut 
a  man  but  the  coachman  with  it,  would  carry  away 
any  young  girl  of  my  age  in  England  : — a  coach 
and  six  I 

Ger.  Then  you  will  be  sure  to  be  ready  to  go 
with  me  ? 

Hip.  What  young  woman  of  the  town  could 
ever  say  no  to  a  coach  and  six,  unless  it  were  going 
into  the  country  ? — A  coach  and  six  !  'tis  not  in 
tl»e  power  of  fourteen  years  old  to  resist  it. 

Ger.  You  will  be  sure  to  be  ready  ? 

Hip.  You  are  sure  'tis  a  coach  and  six  ? 

Ger.  I  warrant  you,  miss. 

Hip.  I  warrant  you  then  they'll  carry  us  merrily 
away  : — a  coach  and  six  ! 

Ger,  But  have  you  charmed  your  cousin  the 
moui^ieur  (as  you  said  you  would)  that  he  in  the 
me.m  time  say  nothing  to  prevent  us  ? 

Hip.  1  warrant  you. 

lU-€nUr  Dow  Dieoo  ;  Mrs.  Cautiow  pressing  in  after  him. 

Mrs.  Cnut.  I  will  come  in. 

Don.  Well,  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  given 
her  full  instructions  ;  you  have  told  her  what  and 
how  to  do,  you  have  done  all. 
*     Ger.  We  have  just  done  indeed,  sir. 

Hip,  Kj*  sir*  wft  have  just  done,  sir. 


Mrs.  CauL  And  I  fear  just  undone,  sir. 
Ger.  D'ye  hear  that  damned  witch? 

lAside  to  HippoLrrA. 

Don,  Come,  leave  your  censorious  prating ;  thou 
hast  been  a  false,  right  woman  thyself  in  thy  youth, 
I  warrant  yoti. 

Mrs,  Caut,  I  right !  I  right !  I  scorn  your 
words,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  and  'tis  well  known. 
I  right !  no,  'tis  your  dainty  minx,  that  Jilflirt, 
your  daughter  here,  that  is  right ;  do  you  see  how 
her  handkerchief  is  rtfffled,  and  what  a  heat  she's 
in? 

Don.  She  has  been  dancing. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Ay,  ay,  Adam  and  Eve's  dance,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  d'ye  see  how  she  pants  ' 

Don.  She  has  not  been  used  to  motion. 

Mrs,  Caut,  Motion  !  motion  I  motion  d'ye  call 
it  ?  no  indeed,  I  kept  her  from  motion  till  now  :— 
motion  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Don.  You  put  the  poor  bashful  girl  to  the  blush, 
you  see,  hold  your  peace. 

Mrs.  Caut,  'Tis  her  guilt,  not  her  modesty, 
marry  ! 

Don,  Come,  come,  mind  her  not,  child.-^Come, 
master,  let  me  see  her  dance  now  the  whole  dance 
roundly  together  ;  come,  sing  to  her. 

Ger.  Faith,  we  shall  be  discovered  after  all; 
you  know  I  cannot  sing  a  note,  miss. 

lAside  to  Hippouta. 

Don.  Come,  come,  man. 

Hip.  Indeed,  father,  my  master^s  in  haste  now ; 
pray  let  it  alone  till  anon  at  night,  when,  you  say, 
he  is  to  come  again,  and  then  you  shall  see  me  dance 
it  to  the  violin  ;  pray  stay  till  then,  father. 

Don.  I  will  not  be  put  off  so  ;  come,  begin. 

Hip.  Pray,  father. 

Don.  Come,  sing  to  her;  come,  begin. 

Ger,  Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  till  anon,  I  am  in 
some  haste. 

Don,  I  say,  begin,  I  will  not  excuse  you :  come, 
take  her  by  the  hand,  and  about  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  1  say,  he  shall  not  take  her  by  the 
hand,  he  shall  touch  her  no  more ;  while  I  am  here, 
there  shall  be  no  more  squeezing  and  tickling  her 
palm.     Good  Mr.  dancing-master,  stand  off. 

IThrusts  GaRRARD  ateay. 

Don,  Get  you  out,  Mrs.  Impertinence. — [To 
Gerrard.]  Take  her  by  the  hand,  I  say. 

Airs.  Caut,  Stand  off,  I  say.  He  shall  not  touch 
her,  he  has  touched  her  too  much  already. 

IJofi.  If  patience  were  not  a  Spanish  virtue,  I 
would  lay  it  aside  now  :  I  say,  let  'em  dance. 

Mrs.  Caut,  I  say,  they  shall  not  dance. 

Hip.  Pray,  father,  since  you  see  my  aunt's 
obstinacy,  let  us  alone  till  anon,  when  you  ma) 
keep  her  out. 

Don.  Well  then,  friend,  do  not  fail  to  come. 

Hip.  Nay,  if  he  fail  me  at  last — 

Don.  Be  sure  you  come,  for  she's  to  be  married 
to-morrow  : — do  you  know-  it  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  sir. — Sweet  scholar,  your  humble 
servant,  till  night ;  and  think  in  the  mean  time  of 
t^jbe  instructions  I  have  given  you,  that  you  may  be 
the  readier  when  I  come. 

Don.  Ay,  girl,  be  sure^you  do, — and  do  you  be 
sure  to  come. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You  need  not  be  so  concerned,  he'll 
be  sure  to  come  I  warrant  you  ;  but  if  I  could  help 
it,  he  should  never  set  foot  aj;ain  in  the  house. 

Don.  You  would  frighten  the  poor  dancin<- 
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master  from  the  house, — but  be  sure  you  come  for 
all  her. 

Ger,  Yes,  air. — [Aside.]  But  this  jade  will  pay 
me  when  I  am  ^one. 

Mrs,  Cavt.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  1  must  let  you  out, 
and  I  wish  I  could  keep  you  out.  He  a  dancing- 
master  !  he*8  a  chouce,  a  cheat,  a  mere  cheat,  and 
that  you'll  find. 

Don.  1  find  any  man  a  cheat !  1  cheated  by  any 
man  !  I  scorn  your  words. — 1  that  have  so  much 
Spanish  care,  circumspection,  and  prudence,  cheated 


by  a  man!  Do  you  think  I,  who  have  Ixren  in  Spain, 
look  you,  and  have  kept  up  my  daughter  a  twelve- 
month,  for  fear  of  being  cheated  of  her,  look  you? 
I  cheated  of  her ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well,  say  no  more. 
{^Exeunt  Dos  Dikoo,  Hippolita,  Mrs.  Cauttov,  and  PnrK. 

Get.  Well,  old  Formality,  if  you  had  not  kept  up 
your  daughter,  1  am  sure  I  had  never  cheated  you 
of  her. 

The  wary  fool  is  by  his  care  betray'd. 

As  cuckolds  by  their  jealousy  are  made.      iExit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Dox  DiKr.o's  ITouse. 

Enter  Monsibi-r  dk  Rmiis  trithout  a  pn-iikr,irith  a 
Spunis/i  hat,  a  Spnnixk  doiif/ltt,  *tovki»p»t  and 
sho($,t)Htin  pantoloouf,a  tcaitt-t>^lt,and  a  Spanish 
datjiicr  in  it,  and  a  cravat  about  his  neck. — Hifpo- 
UTA  and  Pruk  Iichind  laughiwj. 

Mons.  To  see  wat  a  fool  love  do  make  of  onci 
jiinie  !  It  do  metamofi^ihose  de  brave  man  in  de 
^^east,  de  satte,  de  animal. 

Hip.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mons.  Nay,  you  may  laugh,  'tis  ver  veil,  1  am 
lircomc  as  ridicule  for  you  as  can  be,  mort  bleu! 
1  have  deforni  myself  into  a  ugly  Spaniard. 

Ifip.  Why,  do  you  call  this  disguising  yourself 
like  a  Spaniard,  while  you  wear  pantaloons  still, 
Mild  the  cravat .' 

Mons.  But  is  here  not  the  double  doublet,  and 
the  Spanish  dagger  aussy  ? 

Hip.  But  *tis  as  long  as  the  French  sword,  and 
nrorn  like  it.  But  where's  your  Spanish  beard,  the 
tiling  of  most  consequence  ? 

Mons.  Jamie  !  do  you  tink  beards  are  as  easy  to 
he  had  as  in  the  playhouses  ?  non  ;  but  if  here  be 
no  the  ugly  long  Spanish  beard,  here  are,  I  am 
certain,  the  ugly  long  Spanish  ear. 

Hip.  That's  very  true,  ha  !  ha !  ha  I 

Mons.  Auh  de  ingrate,  dat  de  woman  is !  wen 
we  poor  men  are  your  gallants,  you  laugh  at  us 
yourselves,  and  wen  we  are  your  hu.sband,  you 
make  all  the  world  laugh  at  us,  janiie  ! — Love, 
■  lam  love,  it  makes  the  man  more  ridicule,  than 
j»overty,  poetry,  or  a  new  title  of  honour,  jamie! 

Enter  Dox  Dikoo  and  3IrH.  Caition. 

Don.  What !  at  your  jarnies  still .'  voto  ! 

Mons.  Why,  oncle,  you  are  at  your  votos  still. 

Don.  Nay,  1*11  allow  you  to  be  at  your  votos 
too,  but  not  to  make  the  incongnious  match  of 
Spanish  doublet,  and  French  pantaloons. 

[^HoUling  his  hat  b^ore  his  pantaloons. 

Monn.  Nay,  pray,  dear  oncle,  let  me  unite 
France  and  Spain ;  'tis  the  mode  of  France  now, 
jamie,  voto  I 

Don.  Well,  I  see  I  must  pronounce :  I  told  you, 
if  you  were  not  dressed  in  the  Spanish  habit  to- 
night, you  should  not  marry  my  daughter  to-morroV, 
look  you. 

Mons.  Well!  am  I  not  hubiliee  in  de  Spanish 
habit  ?  my  doublet,  ear  and  hat,  leg  and  feet,  are 
Spanish,  that  dey  are. 

Don,  I  told  you  I  was  a  Spanish  positivo,  vote  ! 

*ffon$.  W^ill  you  not  spare  my  pantaloon!  begar. 


I  will  give  you  one  little  finger  to  excuse  my 
pantaloon,  da— 

Don.  I  have  said,  look  you. 

Mons.  Auh,  chore  pantaloons !  Speak  for  my 
pantaloons,  cousin.  My  poor  pantaloons  are  as 
dear  to  me  as  de  scarf  to  de  countree  capitane,  or 
de  new-made  officer :  therefore  have  de  compassion 
for  my  pantaloons,  Don  Diego,  mon  oncle.  Helas ! 
helas !  helas  I  [KmcU  to  Dow  Dikoo. 

Don.  I  have  said,  look  you,  your  dress  must  be 
Spanish,  and  your  language  English :  I  am  uno 
positivo. 

Mons.  And  must  speak  base  good  English  too  ! 
Ah !  la  pitiee !  helas  ! 

Don.  It  must  be  done  ;  and  I  will  see  this  great 
<lmnge  ere  it  be  dark,  voto ! — Your  time  is  not 
long  ;  look  to't,  look  you. 

Mons,  Helas !  helas !  helas !  dat  Espagne 
sliould  conquer  la  France  in  England!  llelas  ! 
helas  !  helas  !  lExit. 

Don,  You  see  what  pains  I  take  to  make  him 
the  more  agreeable  to  you,  daughter. 

Hip.  But  indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  you  wash 
the  blackaaaooi^  white,  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
Spaniard  pf  a  monsieur,  nay,  an  English  monsieur 
too ;  coQBider  that,  father :  for  when  once  they 
have  taken  the  French  plie  (as  they  call  it)  they  are 
never  to  be  made  so  much  as  Englishmen  again,  1 
have  heard  say. 

Don,  What !  I  warrant  you  are  like  the  rest  of 
the  young  silly  baggages  of  England,  that  like 
nothing  but  what  is  French  }  You  would  not  have 
him  reformed,  you  would  have  a  monsieur  to  your 
husband,  would  you,  querno .' 

Hip.  No,  indeed,  father,  I  would  not  have  a 
monsieur  to  my  husband  ;  not  I  indeed  :  and  I  am 
sure  you'll  never  make  my  cousin  otherwise. 

Don.  I  warrant  you. 

Hip.  You  can't,  you  can't  indeed,  father  :  and 
you  have  sworn,  you  know,  he  shall  never  have  me, 
if  he  does  not  leave  off  his  monsieurship.  Now,  as 
I  told  you,  'tis  as  hard  for  him  to  cease  being  a  mon- 
sieur, as  'tis  for  you  to  break  a  Spanish  oath  ;  so 
that  I  am  not  in  any  great  danger  of  having  a  mon- 
sieur to  my  husband. 

Don.  Well,  but  you  shall  have  him  for  your 
husband,  look  you. 

Hip.  Then  you  will  break  your  Spanish  oath. 

Don.  No,  I  will  break  him  of  his  French  tricks ; 
and  you  shall  have  him  for  your  husband,  querno ! 

Hip.  Indeed  and  indeed,  father,  I  shall  not 
have  him* 

Don,  Indeed  you  shall,  daughter. 
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Hip.  Well,  you  shall  see,  father. 

Mr».  Cant.  No,  1  warrant  you,  she  will  not  have 
him,  sheMl  have  her  danrioG^.master  rather :  I  know 
her  meaning,  I  understand  her. 

Don.  Thou  malicious,  foolish  woman !  you 
understand  her  ! — But  I  do  understand  her ;  she 
says,  I  will  not  break  my  oath,  nor  he  his  French 
customs ;  so,  through  our  difference,  she  thinks 
she  shall  not  have  him  :  but  she  shall. 

Hip.  But  1  shan't. 

Mr*.  Cavt.  I  know  she  will  not  have  him, 
because  she  hates  him. 

Don.  I  tell  you,  if  she  does  hate  him,  'tis  a  sign 
she  will  have  him  for  her  husband ;  for  *tis  not  one  of 
a  thousand  that  marries  the  man  she  loves,  look 
you.  Besides,  'tis  all  one  whether  she  loves  him 
now  or  not ;  for  as  soon  as  she's  married,  she'd 
be  sure  to  hate  him.  That's  the  reason  we  wise 
Spaniards  are  jealous,  and  only  eicpect,  nay,  will 
be  sure  our  wives  shall  fear  us,  look  you. 

Hip,  Pray,  good  father  and  aunt,  do  not  dispute 
about  nothing ;  for  I  am  sure  he  will  never  be  my 
husband  to  hate. 

Mrt.  Cant.  1  am  of  your  opinion,  indeed :  I 
understand  you.     I  can  see  as  far  as  another. 

Don.  You !  you  cannot  see  so  much  as  through 
your  spectacles  ! — But  I  understand  her :  'tis  her 
mere  desire  to  marriage  makes  her  say  she  shall 
not  have  him  ;  for  your  poor  young  things,  when 
they  are  once  in  ihe  teens,  think  they  shall  never 
be  married. 

Hip.  Well,  father,  think  you  what  you  will; 
but  1  know  what  I  Ihink. 

Re-tntfryiojnxKv^  dk  Paris  in  the  Spanish  habit  entire, 
onij/  with  a  crai'at,and/ollowcd  by  the  little  lilack- 
axuoor  with  a  golHia  in  hit  hand. 

^T^      Don.  Come,  did  not  1  tell  you,  you  ^hou1r1  have 
him  ?  look  you  there,  he  has  complied  with  me, 
and  is  a  perfect  Spaniard. 
j  Mon^.  Ay !  ay  1  I  am  ugly  rogue  enough  now, 

I  pure,  for  my  cousin.  But  'tis  your  father's  fault, 
cousin,  that  you  han't  the  handsomest,  best-dressed 
man  in  the  nation  ;  a  man  1 -Vn  niise. 

Don.  Yet  again  at  your  ^French  !  and  a  cravat 
on  still !  voto  a  St.  Jago  !  off,  off.  with  it ! 

Mons.  Nay,  I  will  ever  hereafter  speak  clownish 
good  English,  do  but  spare  me  my  cravat. 
Don.  I  am  uno  positivo,  look  you. 
Mons.    Let  me  not  put  on  that  Spanish  yoke, 
but  fiipare  me  my  cravat ;  for  I  love  cravat  furieus- 
ment. 

Don.  Again  at  your  furieusments  ! 
I  Mons.  Indeed  I  have  forgot  myself:  but  have 

'     some  mercy.  IKiteelt. 

-  Don.  Off,  off,  off  with  it,  I  say !  Come,  refuse 

!     the  ornamento  principal  of  the  Spanish  habit ! 
j  iTakis  him  by  the  eravat,  pulls  it  off,  and  the  Dlack 

I  ;"//*  on  the  golilia. 

'  Mons.  Will  you  have  no  mercy,  no  pity  ?  alas  ! 
aln.s  !  alas  !  Oh  !  I  had  rather  put  on  the  English 
I  pillory,  than  that  Spanish  golilia,  for  'twill  be  all  a 
i  c;ise  I'm  sure  :  for  when  I  go  abroad,  I  shall  soon 
1  have  a  crowd  of  boys  about  me,  peppering  me  with 
rotten  eggs  and  tuniips.     Helas  !  helas  ! 

[Don  puts  on  the  golilia. 
Don.  Helas,  again  ! 
Mom,  Alas  !  alas  !  alas  ! 
Hip.   I  shall  die  ! 
Prue.  I  shall  burst ;  ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 


Mons.  Ay  !  ay  !  you  see  what  I  am  come  to  for 
your  sake,  cousin  :  and,  uncle,  jtray  take  notice 
how  ridiculous  I  am  grown  to  my  cousin,  that 
loves  me  above  all  the  world  :  she  can  no  more 
forbear  laughing  at  me,  I  vow  and  swear,  than  if  I 
were  as  arrant  a  Spaniard  as  yourself. 

Don.  Be  a  Spaniard  like  me,  and  ne'er  think 
people  laugh  at  you :  there  was  never  a  Spaniard 
that  thought  any  one  laughed  at  him.  But  what ! 
do  you  laugh  at  a  golilia,  baggage  ? — Come,  sirrah 
black,  now  do  you  teach  him  to  walk  with  the  verdad- 
ero  gesto,  gracia,  and  gravidad  of  a  true  Castilian. 

Mons.  Must  I  have  my  dancing-master  too  ? 
•^Come,  little  master,  then,  lead  on. 

[The  Black  struts  about  the  stage,  "Slosmisvn  follows 
him,  imitating  awkwardly  all  he  docs. 

Don.  Malo  !  malo  !  with  your  hat  on  your  poll, 
as  if  it  hung  upon  a  pin  ! — the  French  and  English 
wear  their  hats  as  if  their  horns  would  not  suffer 
*em  to  come  over  their  foreheads,  voto  I 

Mons,  *Tis  true,  there  are  some  well-bred  gen- 
tlemen have  so  much  reverence  for  their  peruke, 
that  they  would  refuse  to  be  grandees  of  your 
Spain  for  fear  of  putting  on  their  hats,  I  vow  and 
swear  1 

Don,  Come,  black,  teach  him  now  to  make  a 
Spanish  leg. 

Mons.  lla !  ha !  ha !  your  Spanish  leg  is  an 
English  courtesy,  I  vow  and  swear,  hah !  hah !  hah  I 

Don,  Well,  the  hood  does  not  make  the  monk ; 
the  ass  was  an  ass  still,  though  he  had  the  lion's 
skin  on.  This  will  be  a  light  French  fool,  in  spite 
of  the  grave  Spanish  habit,  look  yon.— But,  black, 
do  what  you  can ;  make  the  most  of  him  ;  walk  him 
about. 

Prue.  Here  are  the  people,  sir,  you  sent  to 
speak  with  about  provisions  for  the  wedding; 
and  here  are  your  clothes  brouirht  home  too, 
mistress.  [Goes  to  the  door  and  returns. 

Don.  Well,  I  come. — Black,  do  what  you  can 
with  him  ;  walk  him  about. 

Mons.  Indeed,  uncle,  if  I  were  as  you,  I  would 
not  have  the  grave  Spanish  Imbit  so  travestied  :  1 
shall  disgrace  it,  and  my  little  black  master  too,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

Don.  Learn,  learn  of  him  ;  improve  yourself  by 
him — and  do  you  walk  him,  walk  him  about  soundly. 
— Come,  sister,  and  daughter,  I  must  have  your 
judgments,  though  I  shall  not  need  'em,  look  you. 
— Walk  him,  see  you  walk  him. 

llixi'unl  I)<)N  DiEoo,  HippoLiTA,  and  y\n.  Cautiow. 

Mons.  Jamie  !  he  does  not  only  make  a  Spaniard 
of  me,  but  a  Spanish  jennet,   in  gi'ing  me  to  his 
lackey  to  walk. — But  come  along,  little  master. 
[The  Hlack  instructs  Monsibur  on  one  side  of  tXe 
stage,  Phu«  standing  on  the  other. 

Prue.  O  the  unfortunate  condition  of  us  poor 
chambermaids  !  who  have  all  the  carking  and 
caring,  the  watching  and  sitting  up,  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  our  mistresses'  intrigues,  whilst  they  go 
away  with  all  the  pleasure  !  And  if  they  caii  get 
their  man  in  a  comer,  'tis  well  enough  ;  they  ne'er 
think  of  the  poor  watchful  chambermaid,  who  sits 
knocking  her  heels  in  the  cold,  for  want  of  better 
exercise,  in  some  melancholy  lobby  or  entry,  when 
she  could  employ  her  time  every  whit  as  well  as  her 
mistress,  for  all  her  quality,  if  she  were  but  put  to't. 

[Aside, 

Black,  Hold  up  your  head,  hold  up  your  head^ 
sir : — a  stooping  Spaniard,  malo  1 
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Manx.  True,  a  Spaniard  scorns  to  look  upon 
the  i^round. 

Prue,  We  can  shift  for  our  mistresses,  and  not 
for  ourselves.  Mine  has  got  a  handsome  proper 
young  man,  and  is  just  tcoin^c  to  make  the  most  of 
him ;  whilst  I  must  be  left  in  the  lurch  here  with  a 
couple  of  ugly  little  blackamoor  boys  in  boimets, 
and  an  old  withered  Spanish  eunuch ;  not  a  servant 
else  in  the  house,  nor  have  1  hopes  of  any  comfort- 
able society  at  all.  lA$ide. 

Black,  Now  let  me  see  you  make  your  vi^it-leg, 
thus. 

Mojis,  Auh,  teste  non  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Black.  What !  a  Spaniard,  and  luugh  aloud  ! 
No,  if  you  laugh,  thus  only — so — Now  your  salu- 
tation in  the  street,  as  you  pass  by  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  look  you,  thus — if  to  a  woman,  thus — putting 
your  hat  upon  your  heart ;  if  to  a  man,  thus,  with 
a  nod — so — but  frown  a  little  more,  frown  : — but 
if  to  a  woman  you  would  be  very  ceremonious, 
thus — so— your  neck  nearer  your  shoulder— so — 
Now,  if  you  would  speak  contemptibly  of  any  man, 
or  thing,  do  thus  with  your  hand — so — and  shrug 
up  your  shoulders  till  they  hide  your  ears. — [Mon- 
sieur imitating  thf.  Black.]     Now  walk  again. 

IThe  Black  and  Monsiki'R  icalk  off  the  stage. 

Prue.  All  my  hopes  are  in  that  coxcomb  there  : 
I  must  take  up  with  my  mistress's  leavings,  though 
we  chambermaids  are  wont  to  be  beforehand  with 
them.  But  he  is  the  dullest,  modestest  fool,  for  a 
frenchified  fool,  as  ever  I  saw  ;  for  nobody  could 
be  more  coming  to  him  than  I  have  been,  though  I 
say  it,  and  yet  I  am  ne'er  the  nearer.  I  have 
stolen  away  his  handkerchief,  and  told  him  of  it ; 
and  yet  he  would  never  so  much  as  struggle  with 
me  to  get  it  again  :  I  have  pulled  off  his  peruke, 
untied  his  ribbons,  and  have  been  very  bold  with 
him  :  yet  he  would  never  be  so  with  me :  nay,  I 
have  pinched  him,  punched  him,  and  tickled  him ; 
ai:d  yet  he  would  never  do  the  like  for  me. 

Re-enter  the  Black  and  Mo.vsieuh. 

Black,  Nay,  thus,  thus,  sir. 

Prue.  And  to  make  my  person  more  acceptable 
to  him,  I  have  used  art,  as  they  say ;  for  every 
night  since  he  came,  I  have  worn  the  forehead- 
piece  of  bees-wax  and  hog's-grease,  and  every 
morning  washed  with  butter-milk  and  wild  tansy  ; 
and  have  put  on  every  day  for  his  only  sake  my 
Sunday's  Bowdy  stockings,  and  have  new-chalked 
my  shoes,  as  constantly  as  the  morning  came  :  nay, 
I  have  taken  occasion  to  garter  my  stockings  before 
him,  as  if  unawares  of  him  ;  for  a  good  leg  and 
foot,  with  good  shoes  and  stockings,  are  very  pro- 
voking, as  they  say  ;  but  the  devil  a  bit  wouhl  he 
be  provoked. — But  1  must  think  of  a  way.  [.Aside. 

Black.  Thus,  thus. 

Mons.  What,  so  !  Well,  well,  I  have  lessons 
enough  for  this  time,  little  master ;  I  will  have  no 
more,  lest  the  multiplicity  of  them  make  mc  for- 
get them,  da. — Prue,  art  thou  there  and  so  pensive  ? 
what  art  thou  thinking  of? 

Prue,  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  your  wor- 
ship. 

Mons,  What,  ashamed !  wert  thou  thinking  then 
of  my  beastliness  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Prue.  Nay,  then  I  am  forced  to  tell  your  wor- 
ship in  my  own  vindication. 

Mons.  Come  then. 

Pnu ,  But  indeed,  your  worship — I  'm  ashamed. 


that  I  am,  though  it  vas  nothing  but  of  a  dream  I 
had  of  your  sweet  worship  last  night. 

Mons.  Of  my  sweet  worship  !  I  warrant  it  was 
a  sweet  dream  then  : — what  was  it  .'  ha !  ha  !  ha  : 

Prue,  Nay,  indeed,  I  have  told  your  worship 
enough  already ;  you  may  guess  the  rest. 

Mons,  I  cannot  guess  ;  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  What 
should  it  be  ?  prithee  let's  know  the  rest. 

Prue,  W^ouldyou  have  me  so  impudent.' 

Mons,  Impudent!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Nay,  prithee 
tell  me  ;  for  I  can't  guess,  da — 

Prue.  Nay,  'tis  always  so,  for  want  of  the  men's 
guessing  the  poor  women  are  forced  to  be  impu- 
dent : — but  I  am  still  ashamed. 

Mons.  I  will  know  it ;  speak. 

Prue.  Why  then,  methoughts  last  night  you 
came  up  into  my  chamber  in  your  shirt  when  I  was 
in  bed  ;  and  that  you  might  easily  do,  for  I  have 
neVr  a  lock  to  my  door. — Now  I  warrant  I  am  as 
red  as  my  petticoat. 

Mons,  No,  thou'rt  as  yellow  as  e'er  thou  wert. 

Prue,  Yellow,  sir  ! 

Mons.  Ay,  ay  :  but  let's  hear  the  dream  out. 

Prue.  Why,  can't  you  guess  the  rest  now  ? 

Mons.  No,  not  I,  1  vow  and  swear  :  come,  let's 
hear. 

Prue.  But  can't  you  guess,  in  earnest  ? 

Mon<i.  Not  I,  the  devil  eat  me  ! 

Prue.  Not  guess  yet!  why  then,  methoughts  you 
came  to  brd  to  me. — Now  am  I  as  red  as  my  pet- 
ticoat again. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — well,  and  what  then  } 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Prue.  Nay,  now  I  know  by  your  worship's 
lanj;hing  you  guess  what  you  did.  I'm  sure  1  cried 
out,  and  waked  all  in  tears,  with  these  words  in  my 
mouth — You  have  undone  me  !  you  have  undone 
mc  !  your  tcorship  has  undone  me  ! 

Mons.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! — but  you  waked, and  found 
it  was  but  a  dream. 

Prne.  Indeed  it  was  so  lively,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther 'twas  a  dream,  or  no. — But  if  you  were 
not  there,  J'-H^trmto^ake  you  may  come  when  you 
will,  and  do  anyt' |\i  o  me  you  will,  I  sleep  so 
fast.  y 

Mons.  No,  no ;  1  don't  believe  that. 

Prue,  Indeed  you  may,  your  worship — 

Mons.  It  cannot  be. 

Prue.  Insensible  beast !  he  will  not  understand 
me  yet ;  and  one  would  think  I  speak  plain  enough. 

\_As%de. 

Mons.  W^ell,  but,  Prue,  what  art  thou  thinking 
of.' 

Prue,  Of  the  dream,  whether  it  wei-e  a  dream 
or  no. 

Mons,  'Twas  a  dream,  1  warrant  thee. 

Prue.  Was  it  ?  I  am  hugeous  glad  it  was  a 
dream. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  it  was  a  dream  :  and  I  am 
hugeous  glad  it  was  a  dream  too. 

Prue.  But  now  I  have  told  your  worship  my 
door  hath  neither  lock  nor  latch  to  it,  if  you  should 
be  so  naughty  as  to  come  one  night,  and  prove  the 
dream  true — I  am  so  afraid  on't. 

Mons.  Ne'er  fear  it : — dreams  go  by  the  contra- 
ries. 

Prue.  Then,  by  that  I  should  come  into  your 
worship's  chamber,  and  come  to  bed  to  your  wor- 
ship.— Now  am  I  as  red  as  my  petticoat  agaiu,  I 
warrant. 
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Mons.  No,  thou  art  no  redder  than  a  brick 
an  burnt,  Prue. 

Prue,  But  if  I  should  do  such  a  trick  in  my 
sleep,  your  worship  would  not  censure  a  poor 
harmless  maid,  I  hope  ? — fur  I  am  apt  to  walk  in 
my  sleep. 

Mont,  Well,  then,  Prue,  because  thou  shalt  not 
diame  thyself,  poor  wench,  I'll  be  sure  to  lock  my 
door  every  night  fast. 

Prve.  [A8ide.'\  So!  sol  this  way  I  find  will  not 
do  : — I  must  come  roundly  and  downright  to  the 
business,  like  other  women,  or — 

Enter  Gbrrako. 

Mons,  O,  the  dancing-master ! 

Prue.  Dear  sir,  I  have  something  to  sny  to 
you  in  your  ear,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  aloud. 

Mims.  Another  time,  another  time,  Prue.  But 
sow  go  call  your  mistress  to  her  dancing-master. 
Go,  go. 

Prue.  Nay,  pray  hear  me,  sir,  first. 

Mont.  Another  time,  another  time,  Prue ; 
prithee  begone. 

Prue.  Nay,  I  beseech  your  worship  hear  me. 

Mont,  No  ;  prithee  begone. 

Prue,  [Aside.']  Nay,  1  am  e'en  well  enough 
■erred  for  not  .^peaking  my  mind  when  I  had  an 
opportunity. — Well,  I  must  be  playing  the  modest 
woman,  forsooth  !  a  woman's  hypocrisy  in  this 
case  does  only  deceive  herself.  lExit. 

Mons,  O,  the  brave  dancing-master !  the  fine 
dancing. master  !     Your  servant^  your  servant. 

Ger,  Your  servant,  sir :  1  protest  I  did  not 
know  you  at  first,— [A aide  ]  I  am  afraid  this  fool 
should  spoil  all,  notwithstanding  Hippolita's  care 
and  management ;  yet  1  ought  to  trust  her  : — but 
a  jiecret  is  more  safe  with  a  treacherous  knave 
than  a  talkative  fool. 

Mons,  Come,  sir,  you  must  know  a  little  bro- 
ther dancuig- master  of  yours — walking-ma.ster  I 
should  have  said  ;  for  he  teaches  me  to  walk  and 
make  legs,  by-the-byc.  Pray,  know  him,  sir; 
salute  hiui,  sir. — You  Christian  dancing-masters 
are  so  proud. 

Ger,  But,  monsieur,  what  strange  metamorpho- 
sis ia  this  }  You  look  like  a  Spaniard,  and  talk 
like  an  Englishman  again,  which  I  thought  had 
been  impos<sible. 

Mons.  Notlnng  impossible  to  love :  I  must 
do't.  or  lose  my  mistress,  your  pretty  scholar  ; 
for  'tis  1  am  to  have  her.  You  may  remember  1 
I.  Id  you  she  was  to  be  married  to  a  great  man,  a 
man  of  honour  and  quality. 

Ger,  But  dues  she  enjoin  you  to  this  severe 
penance  ? — such  I  am  sure  it  is  to  you. 

Mons.  No,  no  :  'tis  by  the  co^lpul^ion  of  the 
starched  fop  her  father,  who  is  so  arrant  a  Span- 
iard, he  wou'd  kill  you  and  his  daughter,  if  he  knew 
who  you  were  :  therefore  have  a  special  care  to  dis- 
semble well.  IDratct  him  iuidc. 

Ger.   I  warrant  you. 

Mont.  Dear  Gerrard — Go,  little  master,  and 
call  my  cou«:in  :  tellher  her  dancing- master  is  here. 
[Exit  Black.] — I  say,  dear  Gerrard,  faith,  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had.  When 
1  sent  you,  I  intended  a  jest  indeed  ;  but  did  not 
think  it  would  have  been  so  dangerous  a  jest : 
tiierefore  pray  forgive  me. 

Ger.  I  do,  do  heartily  forgive  you. 

Mons,  But  can  you  forgive  me  for  sending  you 


at  fin>t,  like  a  fool  as  I  was .'  'Twas  ill  done  of 
me  :  can  you  forgive  me  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  I  do  forgive  you. 

Mons.  Well,  thou  art  a  generous  man,  I  vow 
and  swear,  to  come  and  take  upon  you  all  this 
trouble,  danger,  and  shame,  to  be  thought  a  paltry 
dancing-master ;  and  all  this  to  preserve  a  lady's 
honour  and  life,  who  intended  to  abuse  you.  But 
I  take  the  obligation  upon  me. 

Gf^r.  Pish!  pish!  you  are  not  obliged  to  me  at  all. 

Mont.  Faith,  but  I  am  strangely  obliged  to  you. 

Ger,  Faith,  but  you  are  not. 

Mons.   I  vow  and  swear  but  I  am. 

Ger,  I  swear  you  are  not. 

Mons.  Nay,  thou  art  so  generous  a  dancing- 
master,  ha  !  ha!  ha  ! 

Re-rntrr  Dox  Diboo,  IIipi>olita,  Mrs.  CAimo.v,  and  Phuc 

Don.  You  shall  not  come  in,  sister. 

Mrs.  Cant.    1  will  come  in. 

Don.  Y'ou  will  not  be  civil. 

Mrs.  Cant.  I'm  sure  they  will  not  be  civil,  if  I 
do  not  come  in  : — 1  must,  1  will. 

Don.  Well,  honest  friend,  you  are  very  punctual, 
which  is  a  rare  virtue  in  a  dancing-master  ;  I  take 
notice  of  it,  and  will  remember  it;  1  will,  look  you. 

Mons.  So,  silly,  damned,  politic  Spanish  uncle ! 
—ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  C-^Wr/e. 

Ger.  My  fine  scholar,  sir,  there,  shall  never 
have  reason,  as  I  have  told  you,  sir,  to  say  I  am 
not  a  punctual  man  ;  for  I  am  more  her  servant 
than  to  any  scholar  I  ever  had. 

Mons.  Well  said,  i'faith  ! — [Aside."]  Thou  dost 
make  a  pretty  fool  of  him,  I  vow  and  swear.  But 
I  wonder  people  can  be  made  such  fools  of : — ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 

Hip.  W^ell,  master,  I  thauk  you ;  and  I  hope  1 
shall  be  a  grateful,  kind  scholar  to  you. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  cunning  little  jilt,  what  a 
fool  she  makes  of  him  too!  .1  wonder  people  can  be 
made  such  fools  of,  1  vow  aud  swear; — ha!  ha! 
ha !  {Aside. 

Hip.  Indeed,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  be  a 
grateful,  kind  scljolar  to  you. 

Mrs.  Caul.  As  kind  as  ever  your  mother  was  to 
your  father,  I  warrant. 

Don.  How  !  again  with  your  5ensel*»ss  snsj)icions 

Mons.  Pish!  ]>ish!  aunt. — [Aside]  Ha!  ha!  ha 
she's  a  fool  another  way :  she  thinks  hhe  loves  him, 
ha !  ha  !  ha !  Lord !  that  people  should  be  such  fools ! 

Mrs.  Cant.  Come,  come,  1  cannot  but  speak :  I 
tell  you,  beware  in  time  ;  for  he  is  no  dancing- 
master,  but  some  debauched  person,  who  will 
mump  you  of  your  daughter. 

Don.  Will  you  be  wiser  than  I  still  ?  Mump 
me  of  my  daughter  !  I  would  I  could  see  any  one 
mump  me  of  my  daughter. 

Mrs.  Cant.  And  mump  you  of  your  mistress 
too,  young  Sjianiard. 

Mons.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  will  you  be  wiser  than 
I  too,  voto .'  Mump  me  of  my  mistress  I  I 
would  I  could  see  any  one  mump  me  of  my 
mistress. — [Aside  to  Gkrrard  and  Hippolita.J 
i  am  afraid  this  damned  old  aunt  should  dis- 
cover us,  I  vow  and  swear :  be  careful  there- 
fore aud  resolute. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  !  he  does  not  go  about  his 
business  like  a  dancing-master.  He'll  ne'er  teach 
her  to  dance  ;  but  he'll  teach  her  no  goodness  soou 
enough,  1  warrant. — He  a  dancing-master ! 
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Mons.  Ay,  the  devil  eat  me  if  he  be  not  the 
best  dancing- master  in  England  now! — [Aside to 
Gkrrard  and  Hipi'olita..]  Was  not  that  well 
said,  cousin  ?  was  it  not  \  for  he*8  a  gentleman 
dancing-master,  you  know. 

Don,  You  know  him,  cousin,  very  well?  cousin, 
you  sent  him  to  my  daughter  ? 

Mons.  Yes,  yes,  uncle  : — know  him! — [Asid^.] 
We'll  ne'er  be  discovered,  I  warrant,  ha  !  ha  I 
ha! 

71/rj?.  Caut,  But  will  you  be  made  a  fool  of  too? 

J^Ions.   Ay,    ay,  aunt,  ne'er  trouble   yourself. 

Don,  Come,  friend,  about  your  business ;  about 
vrith  my  daughter. 

Hip,  Nay,  jiray,  father,  be  pleased  to  go  out  a 
little,  and  let  us  but  practise  awhile,  and  then 
you  shall  see  me  dance  the  whole  dance  to  the 
violin. 

Don,  Tittle  tattle!  more  fooling  still! — Did 
not  you  say,  when  your  master  was  here  last,  I 
should  see  you  dance  to  the  violin  when  he  came 
again  ? 

Hip,  So  I  did,  father:  but  let  me  practise  a 
little  first  before,  that  1  may  be  perfect.  Besides, 
my  aunt  is  here,  and  she  will  put  me  out :  you 
know  1  cannot  dance  before  her. 

Don,  Fiddle  faddle  ! 

Mons,  [Aside.]  lliey 're  afraid  to  be  discovered 
by  Gerrard's  bungling,  I  see. — [Aloud,']  Come, 
come,  uncle,  turn  out;  let  'em  practise. 

Don,  I  wont,  voto  a  St.  Jago  1  what  a  footing's 
here  ! 

Mons.  Come,  come,  let  'em  practise  :  turn  out, 
turn  out,  uncle. 

Don,  Why  can't  she  practise  it  before  me  ? 

Mons,  Come,  dancers  and  singers  are  some- 
times humoursome  ;  besides,  'twill  be  more  grate- 
ful to  you  to  see  it  danced  all  at  once  to  the  violin. 
Come,  turn  out,  turn  out,  I  say. 

Don,  What  a  fooling's  here  still  among  you, 
voto  ! 

Mons,  So,  there  he  is  with  you,  voto  !— Turn 
out,  turn  out ;  I  vow  and  swear  you  shall  turn  out. 

{Takes  hitrt  by  the  fhoulder. 

Don.  W^ell,  shall  I  see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin 
at  last  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  what  do  you  think  I  teach 
her  for  ? 

Momt,  Cio,  go,  turn  out. — [Ejrie  Don  DiECtO.] 
And  you  too,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Seriously,  nephew,  I  shall  not 
budge  ;  royally,  I  uhall  not. 

Mons.  Royally,  you  must,  aunt :  come. 

Mrs.  Caut.   Pray  hear  me,  nephew. 

Mons,  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Afrs.  Caut.  'Tis  for  your  sake  1  stay :  I  must 
not  suffer  you  to  be  wronged. 

Mons.  Come,  no  wheedling,  aunt :  come  away. 

Mrs.  Caut.  That  slippery  fellow  will  do  't. 

Mons.  Let  him  do  't. 

Mrs.  Caut,  Indeed,  he  will  do  't ;  royally,  he 
will. 

Mons.  Well,  let  him  do  't,  royally. 

Mrs,  Caut,  He  will  wrong  you. 

Mons.  Well,  let  him,  I  say  ;  1  have  a  mind  to 
be  wronged :  what's  that  to  you  ?  I  will  be  wronged, 
if  you  go  there  too,  I  vow  and  swear. 

Mrs,  Caut.  You  i>hall  not  be  wronged. 

Mons.  I  will. 

Air»,  Caut.  You  shall  not 


Rf-enter  Dow  Dnoo. 

Don,  WTiat's  the  matter?  won't  she  be  ruled? 
— Come,  come  away  :   you  shall  not  disturb  'em. 

[Don  Dikoo  and  Monsieur  thrust  Mra.  Caitio.v  ouL 

Mrs.  Caut,  D'ye  see  how  they  laugh  at  you 
both  ? — Well,  go  to  ;  the  troth- telling  Trojan  gen- 
tlewoman of  old  was  ne'er  believed  till  the  town  was 
taken,  rummaged,  and  ransacked.    Even,  even  so — 

Mons,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  turn  out — [E.reunt  Mrs. 
Caution  and  Don  Diego.] — [Asid€.'\  Lord,  that 
people  should  be  such  arrant  cuddens !  ha  !  ha ! 
ha! 

Hip.  No,  no ;  I'd  have  you  go  out  and  hold  the 
door,  cousin ;  or  see,  my  father  will  come  in  again 
before  his  time. 

Mons.  I  will,  I  will  then,  sweet  cousin. — 'Tis 
well  thought  on  ;  that  was  well  thought  on,  indeed, 
for  me  to  hold  the  door. 

Hip.  But  be  sure  you  keep  him  out,  cousin,  till 
we  knock. 

Mons.  I  warrant  yon,  cousin. — Lord,  that  peo- 
ple should  be  made  such  fools  of !     Ha  !  hu  !  ha  * 

[Ka  it. 

Ger,  So,  so : — to  make  him  hold  the  door,  while 
I  steal  his  mistress,  is  not  unpleasant 

Hip.  Ay,  but  would  you  do  so  ill  a  thing,  so 
treacherous  a  thing  ?     Faith  'tis  not  well. 

Ger.  Faith,  I  can't  help  it,  since  'tis  for  your 
sake. — Come,  sweetest,  is  not  this  our  way  into  the 
gallery  ? 

Hip.  Yes  ;  but  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to 
be  accessary  to  so  ill  a  thing. — You  say  you  do  it 
for  my  sake  ? 

Ger.  Alas,  poor  miss  !  'tis  not  against  your 
conscience,  but  against  your  modesty,  you  think, 
to  do  it  frankly. 

Hip,  Nay,  if  it  be  against  my  modesty,  too, 
I  can't  do  it  indeed. 

Ger,  Come,  come,  miss,  let  us  make  haste : — 
all's  ready. 

Hip.  Nay,  faith,  I  can't  satisfy  my  scniple. 

Ger.  Come,  dearest,  this  is  not  a  time  for  scru- 
ples nor  modesty. — Modesty  between  lovers  is  as 
impertinent  as  ceremony  between  friends  ;  and  mo- 
dei^ty  is  now  as  unseasonable  as  on  the  wedding 
night. — Come  away,  my  dearest. 

Hip,  Whither? 

Ger.  Nay,  sure  we  ha»re  lost  too  much  time 
already.  Is  that  a  proper  question  now  ?  If  you 
would  know,  come  along  ;  for  I  have  all  ready. 

Hip.  But  I  am  not  ready. 

Ger.  Truly,  miss,  we  shall  have  your  father 
come  in  upon  us,  and  prevent  us  again,  as  he  did 
in  the  morning. 

Hip,  'Twas  well  for  me  he  did : — for,  on  my 
conscience,  if  he  had  not  come  in,  I  had  gone  clear 
away  with  you  when  I  was  in  the  humour. 

Ger,  Come,  dearest,  you  would  frighten  me,  as 
if  you  were  not  yet  in  the  same  humour. — Come, 
come  away  ;  the  coach  and  six  is  ready. 

Hip.  *Tis  too  late  to  take  the  air,  and  I  am  not 
ready. 

Ger,  You  were  ready  in  the  morning. 
.  /lip.  Ay,  so  I  was. 

Ger.  Come,  come,  miss  : — indeed  the  jest  begins 
to  be  none. 

Hip,  What !  1  warrant  you  think  me  in  jest 
then  ? 

Ger,  In  jest,  certainly;  but  it  begins  to  be 
troublesome. 
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Jlip.  But,  sir,  yon  could  believe  I  was  in  earn- 
est in  the  morning,  when  I  but  seemed  to  be  ready 
to  %o  with  you  ;  and  why  won't  you  believe  me  now 
when  I  declare  to  the  contrary? — I  take  it  un- 
kindly, that  the  longer  I  am  acquainted  with  you, 
you  should  have  the  less  confidence  in  me. 

Ger,  For  heaven's  sake,  miss,  lose  no  more  time 
thus ;  yoar  father  will  come  in  upon  us,  as  he 
did— 

ffip.  Let  him  if  he  will. 

Ger.  He'll  hinder  our  design. 

Hip.  No,  he  will  not ;  for  mine  is  to  stay  here 
now. 

Ger.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Hip.  You'll  find  it  so. 

Ger.  How  !  why,  you  confessed  hut  now  you 
would  have  gone  with  me  in  the  morning. 

Hip.  I  was  in  the  humour  then. 

Ger.  And  I  hope  you  are  in  the  same  still ;  you 
cannot  change  so  soon. 

Hip.  Why,  is  it  not  a  whole  day  ngo  ? 

Ger.  What !  are  you  not  a  day  in  the  same  hu- 
mour ? 

Hip.  Lord  1  that  you  who  know  the  town,  ihey 
say,  should  think  any  woman  could  be  a  whole  day 
together  in  a  humour  ! — ha !  ha  1  ha  ! 

Ger.  Hey !  this  begins  to  be  pleasant. — What ! 
won't  you  go  with  me  then  after  all  ? 

Hip.  No  indeed,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  excused. 

Ger.  Then  you  have  abused  me  all  this  while  ? 

Hip.  It  may  be  so. 

Ger.  Coald  all  that  so  natural  innocency  be  dis- 
sembled ? — faith,  it  could  not,  dearest  miss. 

Hip.  Faith,  it  was,  dear  master. 

Ger.  Was  it,  faith  ? 

Hip.  Methinks  you  might  believe  me  without 
an  oath.  You  saw  I  could  dissemble  with  my  fa- 
ther, why  should  you  think  I  could  not  with  you  } 

Ger,  So  young  a  wheedle ! 

Hip.  Ay,  a  mere  damned  jade  1  am 

Ger.  And  I  have  been  abused,  you  say  i 

Hip.  *Tis  well  you  can  believe  it  at  last. 

Ger.  And  I  must  never  hope  for  you  ? 

Hip.  Would  you  have  me  abuse  you  again  ? 

Ger.  Then  you  will  not  go  with  me  ? 

Hip.  No  :  but,  for  your  comfort,  your  loss  will 
not  be  great ;  and  that  you  may  not  resent  it,  for 
once  I'll  be  ingenuous,  and  disabuse  you. — I  an» 
no  heiress,  as  I  told  you,  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a- year ;  I  was  only  a  lying  jade  then. — Now  will 
yon  part  with  me  willingly,  I  doubt  not. 

Ger.  I  wish  I  could.  iSifjh*. 

Hip.  Come,  now  I  find  'tis  your  turn  to  dis- 
semble : — but  men  use  to  dissemble  for  money ; 
will  you  dissemble  for  nothing  ? 

Ger.  'Tis  too  late  for  me  to  dissemble. 

Hip.  Don't  you  dissemble,  faith  } 

Ger.  Nay,  this  is  too  cruel. 

Hip.  What !  would  you  take  me  without  the 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  .*  would  you  be  such 
1  fool  as  to  steal  a  woman  with  nothing  ? 

Ger.  I'll  convince  you  ;  for  you  shall  go  with 

me  : — and  since  you  are  twelve  hundred  pounds  a- 

year  the  lighter,  you'll  be  the  easier  carried  away. 

[//<  take*  her  in  his  arm*t  she  strugijtes. 

Prue.  What !  he  takes  her  away  against  her 
vili  : — I  find  I  must  knock  for  my  master  then. 

[_She  knocks. 
Sr-mtrr  Dos  Dtboo  and  Mrs.  CAimo.f. 
/7/p.  Mv  father!  my  father  is  here  1 


Ger.  Prevented  again ! 

[Gkrrard  sets  her  down  apafn. 

Don.  What,  you  have  done  I  hope  now,  friend, 
for  good  and  all  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes ;  we  have  done  for  good  and  all 
indeed. 

Don.  How  now ! — you  seem  to  be  out  of  hu- 
mour, friend. 

Ger.  Yes,  so  I  am  ;  I  can't  help  it. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He's  a  dissembler  in  his  very  throat, 
brother. 

Hip.  Fray  do  not  carry  things  so  as  to  dis- 
cover yourself,  if  it  be  but  for  my  sake,  good  master. 

\^A$ide  to  Gkkraro. 

Ger.  She  is  grown  impudent.  iAside. 

Mrs.  Caut.  See,  see,  they  whisper,  brother  ! — 
to  steal  a  kiss  under  a  whisper  ! — O  the  harlotryl 

Don.  What's  the  matter,  friend  } 

Hip.  I  say,  for  my  sake  be  in  humour,  and  do 
not  discover  yourself,  but  be  as  patient  as  a  dancing- 
master  still.  IAside  to  Gsrrailo. 

Don.  What,  she  is  whispering  to  him  indeed  ! 
What's  the  matter.'     I  will  know  it,  friend,  look  . 
you. 

Ger.  Will  you  know  it  ? 

Don,  Yes,  I  will  know  it. 

Ger.  Why,  if  you  will  know  it  then,  she  would 
not  do  as  1  would  have  her ;  and  whispered  me 
to  desire  me  not  to  discover  it  to  you. 

Don.  What,  hussy,  would  you  not  do  as  he'd 
have  you  ?     I'll  make  you  do  as  he'd  have  you. 

Ger.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mrs.  Caut.  'Tis  a  lie  ;  she'll  do  all  he'll  have 
her  do,  and  more  too,  to  my  knowledge. 

Don.  Come,  tell  me  what  'twas  then  she  would 
not  do— come,  do  it,  hussy,  or — Come,  take  her 
by  the  hand,  friend.  Come,  begin  : — let's  see  if 
she  will  not  do  anything  now  I'm  here  ! 

Hip.  Come,  pray  be  in  humour,  master 

Ger.  I  cannot  dissenable  like  you. 

Don.  What,  she  can't  dissemble  already,  can 
she  I 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  but  she  can  :  but  'tis  witli^you 
she  dissembles  :  for  they  are  not  fallen  out,  as  we 
think.  For  I'll  be  sworn  I  saw  her  just  now  give 
him  the  languishing  eye,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the 
whiting's  eye,  of  old  callea  the  sheep's  eye  :  —  I'U 
be  sworn  I  saw  it  with  these  two  eyes  ;  that  I  did 

Hip.  You'll  betray  us  ;  have  a  care  good  mas- 
ter. [Asidr;  to  Gkrrart. 

Don,  Hold  your  peace,  I  say,  silly  woman  ! — 
l^ut  does  she  dissemble  already  ? — how  do  you 
mean  ? 

Ger.  She  pretends  she  can't  do  what  she  should 
do  ;  and  that  she  is  not  in  humour. — The  common 
excuse  of  women  for  not  doing  what  they  should  do. 

Don.  Come,  I'll  put  her  in  humour. — Dance,  I 
say. — Come,  about  with  her,  master. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  I  am  in  a  pretty  humour  to  dance. 
—  [To  Hii'POLiTA.]  I  cannot  fool  any  longer,  since 
you  have  fooled  me. 

Hip.  You  would  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to 
betray  the  woman  that  hated  you  !  I  do  not  do 
that  j'ft.  For  heaven's  sake!  for  this  once  be 
more  obedient  to  my  desires  than  your  passion. 

IAside  to  CiKMiAMK     , 

Don.  What!  is  she  humoursome  still.' — but 
methinks  you  k)ok  yourself  as  if  you  were  in  aa 
ilUhumour  : — but  about  with  her. 

Ger.  1  am  in  no  good  dancing  humour,  indeed* 
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Re-tnter  Mo.vBrRUR. 

Mons.  Well,  how  goes  the  dancing  forward  ?  — 
What,  my  aunt  here  to  disturb  'em  again? 

Dan.  Come  !  come  I      [Gkrhakd  leadt  her  about 

Mrs.  Caiit.  I  say,  stand  off: — thou  shalt  not 
come  near.     Avoid,  Satan  !  as  they  say. 

Don.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have.it : — nephew,  hold 
her  a  little,  that  she  may  not  di&turb  'em. — Come, 
now  away  with  her. 

Ger.  One,  two,  and  a  coupee. — [Aside.  ]  Fooled 
and  abused — 

Mrs.  Caiit,  Wilt  thou  lay  violent  hands  upon 
thv  own  natural  aunt,  wretch  ? 

iTo  Monsieur. 

Don.  Come,  about  with  her. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  turn  round — 
[Aside.]  by  such  a  piece  of  innocency ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Dost  thou  see,  fool,  how  he  squeezes 
her  hand  ?  [To  Munsiruh. 

Mons.  That  won't  do,  aunt. 

Hip.  Pray,  master,  have  patience,  and  let's 
mind  our  business. 

Don.  Why  did  you  Anger  him  then,  hussy,  look 
you? 

Mrs.  Caut,  Do  you  see  how  she  smiles  in  his 
face,  and  squeezes  his  hand  now  ?       iTo  Monsikuh. 

Mons,  Your  servant,  aunt. — That  won't  do,  I 
say. 

Hip,  Have  patience,  master. 

Ger.  [Aaide.]  I  am  become  her  sport ! — 
[Aloud."]  One,  two,  three — Death  !  hell  I  and  the 
devil ! 

Don.  Ay,  they  are  three  indeed!— But  pray 
have  patience. 

Mrs,  Caut.  Do  you  see  how  she  leers  upon 
him,  and  clings  to  him  ?     Can  you  suffer  it  ? 

{To  3IO.N8KUft. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  a  slur. — Can  you  be 
so  unconcerned  after  all  ? 

Don.  What!  is  she  unconcerned  ? — IIussy,mind 
your  busmess. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  turn  round ; — one, 
two,  fall  back — Hall  and  damnation  ! 

Don.  Ay,  people  fall  back  indeed  into  hell  and 
damnation,  Heaven  knows  ! 

Ger.  One,  two,  thr&,  and  your  honour. — I  can 
fool  no  longer ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nor  will  I  be  withheld  any  lon;;er, 
like  a  poor  hen  in  her  pen,  while  the  kite  is  carry- 
ing away  her  chicken  before  her  face. 

Don.  What,  have  you  done  ? — Well  then,  let's 
sec  her  dance  it  now  to  the  violin. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  let's  see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin. 

ofr.  Atjother  time,  another  time. 

Don.  Don't  you  believe  that,  friend  : — these 
dancing-masters  make  no  bones  of  breaking  their 
words.  Did  not  you  promise  just  now,  I  should 
see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin  ?  and  that  I  will  too, 
before  I  stir. 

Ger.  Let  Monsieur  play  then  while  I  dance  with 
her: — s^he  can't  dance  alone. 

Mons.  I  can't  ))lay  at  all ;  I'm  but  a  learner: — 
but  if  you'll  play,  I'll  dance  with  her. 

Ger.  I  can't  play  neither. 

l}(in.  What !  a  dancing-master,  and  not  play  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Ay,  you  see  what  a  dancing-master 
e  is.     'Tis  as  I  told  you,  I  warrant. — A  dancing- 
a.tter,  and  not  play  upon  the  fiddle  ! 

Don.  How  ! 


Hip.  O  you  have  betrayed  us  all !  If  you 
confess  that,  you  undo  us  for  ever. 

[Apart  to  Gkkiuro. 

Ger.  I  cannot  play  ; — what  would  you  have  me 
say  ?  {Apart  to  HippoLnrA. 

Mons.  1  vow  and  swear  we  are  all  undone  if  you 
cannot  plnY«  {Ajtart  to  Gkrjurdw 

Don.  What!  are  you  a  dancing-master,  and 
cannot  play  ?     Umph — 

Hip.  He  is  only  out  of  humour,  sit. — Here, 
master,  I  know  you  will  play  for  me  yet ; — for  he 
has  an  excellent  band.   ISJu  offers  Gkrrard  the  violin, 

Mons.  Ay,  that  he  h^s.— [Aside.]  At  giving  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

Don,  Why  does  he  not  play,  then  ? 

Hip,  Here,  master,  pray  play  for  my  sake. 

iOives  Gerrari)  the  violin. 

Ger.  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  ? I 

cannot  play  a  stroke.  lAjmrt  to  IIippoLrrA, 

Hip.  No !  stay  —then  seem  to  tune  it,  and 
break  the  Strings.  {Apart  to  Gkrrard. 

Ger,  Come  then. — [Aside.]  Next  to  the  devil's, 
the  invention  of  women  !  They'll  no  more  want 
an  excuse  to  cheat  a  father  with,  than  an  opportu- 
nity to  abuse  a  husband. — [Aloud.]  But  what  do 
you  give  me  such  a  damned  fiddle  with  rotten 
strings,  for  ? 

[  It^inds  up  the  strings  till  tJiey  break,  and  throws  Uie 
violin  on  tlie  ground. 

Don,  Hey-day !  the  dancing-master  is  frantic. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That  people  should  be 
made  such  fools  of!  {Aside, 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  broke  the  strings  on  purpose, 
because  he  could  not  play. — You  are  blind,  brother. 

Don.  W^hat !  will  you  see  further  than  I,  look 
you  ? 

Hip.  But  pray,  master,  why  in  such  haste  ? 

[Gbrraro  offers  to  go. 

Ger,  Because  you  have  done  with  me. 

Don.  But  don't  you  intend  to  come  to-morrow, 
again  ? 

Ger.  \oMT  daughter  does  not  desire  it. 

Don.  No  matter  ;  I  do  :  I  must  be  your  pay- 
master, I'm  sure.  I  would  have  you  come  betimes 
too ;  not  only  to  make  her  perfect,  but  since  you 
have  so  good  a  hand  upon  the  violin,  to  play  your 
part  with  half-a-dozen  of  musicians  more,  whom  1 
would  have  you  bring  with  you  :  for  we  will  have  a 
very  merry  wedding,  though  a  very  private  one. — 
Y'^ou'U  be  sure  to  come  ? 

Ger.  Your  daughter  does  not  desire  it. 

Don.  Come,  come,  baggage,  you  shall  desire  it 
of  him  ;  he  is  your  master. 

Hip.  My  father  will  have  me  desire  it  of  you,  it 
seems. 

Ger.  But  you'll  make  a  fool  of  me  again  if  I 
should  come  ;  would  you  not  ? 

Hip.  If  I  should  tell  you  so,  you'd  be  sure  not 
to  come. 

Don.  Come,  come,  she  shnll  not  make  a  fool  of 
you,  upon  my  word.  I'll  secure  you,  she  shall  do 
what  you  will  have  her. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    So,  so,  silly  Don.    {Asidg. 

Ger.  But,  madam,  will  you  have  me  come  ? 

Hip.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  for  my  part,  1  care 
not  whether  you  come  or  no  : — there  are  other 
dancing- masters  to  be  had  : — it  is  my  father's  re- 
quest to  you.  All  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  a 
little  good  advice,  which,  because  I  will  not  shame 
you,  ril  give  you  in  private.       C  iVhispers  Gerkaro. 
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Mrs.  Cawt.  What !  will  you  let  her  whisper  with 
him  too? 

Don.  Nay,  if  yon  find  fault  with  it,  they  shall 
whisper,  though  I  did  not  like  it  before  : — I'lLha' 
nobody  wiser  than  myself.  But  do  you  thinK,  if 
'twere  any  hurt,  she  would  whisper  it  to  him  before 
US? 

Afrs.  Caut  If  it  be  no  hurt,  why  does  she  not 
>    speak  aloud  ? 

i         Don.  Because  she  says  she  will  not  put  the  man 
out  of  countenance. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Hey-day  !  put  a  dancing-master  out 
of  countenance ! 
I        Don.  You  say  he  is  no  dancing-master. 
'        Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  for  his  impudence  he  may  be 
<    a  dancing-master. 

I         Don.  Well,  well,  let  her  whisper  before  me  as 
much  as  she  will  to-night,  since  she  is  to  be  married 
to-morrow  ; — especially  since  her  husband  (that 
;    shall  >>e)  stands  by  consenting  too. 

Mons.  Ay.  ay,  let  'em  whisper,  as  you  say,  as 
much  as  they  will  before  we  marry. — [Aside.']  She's 
making  more  sport  with  him,  I  warrant. — But  I 


wonder  how  people  can  be  fooled  so. — Ha !  ha  I 
ha! 

Don.  Well,  a  penny  for  the  secret,  daughter. 

Hip.  Indeed,  father,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing 
to-morrow. 

Don,  Well,  friend,  you  will  not  fail  to  come  ? 

Get.  No,  no,  sir. — [Aside.^  Yet  I  am  a  fool  if  1  do. 

Don,  And  be  sure  you  bring  the  fiddlers  with 
you,  as  I  bid  you. 

Hip,  Yes,  be  sure  you  bring  the  fiddlers  with 
you,  as  I  bid  you. 

Mrs.  Caut,  So,  so  :  he'll  fiddle  your  daughter 
out  of  the  house. — Must  you  have  fiddles,  with  a 
fiddle  faddle  ? 

Mons.  Lord !  that  people  should  be  made  such 
fools  of!     Ha  !  ha  !  lAsidt, 

[Exeunt  Don  DrKOO,  HirpoLiTA,  Monsieur,  Mrs. 
CAimoN,  and  Pruk. 

Ger.  Fortune  we  sooner  may  than  woman  trust : 
To  her  confiding  gallant  she  is  just  ; 
But  falser  woman  only  him  deceives. 
Who  to  her  tongue  and  eyes  most  credit 
gives.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Don  Diego's  House. 

Enter  MoXBfKUH  db  Paris  and  Black,  stalking  over  the 
stoiie,  GicRMARD  /oUoicing. 

Mons,  Good  morrow  to  thee,  noble  dancing- 
master  : — ha  !  ha  !  ha !  your  little  black  brother 
here,  my  master,  1  see,  is  the  more  diligent  man  of 
the  two.  But  why  do  you  come  so  late  ? — What ! 
you  begin  to  neglect  your  scholar,  do  you  ?  —  Little 
black  master,  con  licentia,  pray  get  you  out  of  the 
room. — [Exit  Black.]  What!  out  of  humour, 
man !  a  dancing-master  should  be  like  his  fiddle, 
always  in  tune.  Come,  my  cousin  has  made  an 
as«  of  thee ;  what  then  ?  1  know  it. 

Ger.  Does  he  know  it !  [Aside. 

Mons.  But  prithee  don't  be  angry:  'twas  agreed 
upon  betwixt  us,  before  I  sent  you,  to  make  a  fool 
of  thee ; — ha !  ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Was  it  so  } 

Mons.  I  know  you  would  be  apt  to  entertain 
Tain  hopes  from  the  summons  of  a  lady  :  but,  faith, 
the  design  was  but  to  make  a  fool  of  thee,  as  you 
find. 

Grr,  'Tis  very  well. 

Mons.  But  indeed  I  did  not  think  the  jest 
I  wotild  have  lasted  so  long,  and  that  my  cousin 
woiild  have  made  a  dancing-master  of  you,  ha ! 
ha!  ha! 

Ger.  The  fool  has  reason,  I  find,  and  I  am  the 
coxt^mb  while  I  thought  him  so.  [Aside. 

Mons.  Come,  I  see  you  are  uneasy,  and  the  jest 
of  being  a  dancing-master  grows  tedious  to  you  : 
— but  have  a  little  patience;  the  parson  is  sent  for, 
and  when  once  my  cousin  and  I  are  married,  my 
uncle  may  know  who  you  are. 

Ger.   1  am  certainly  abused.  [Aside, 

Mons.  \  Listening.^  What  do  you  say  ? 

Ger.  Merely  fooled !  [Aside. 

Mons.  Why  do  you  doubt  it  ?  ha '  ha  !  ha ! 

CcT,  Can  it  be?  [Aside. 


Mons.  Pish !  pish !  she  told  me  yesterday  as 
soon  as  you  were  gone,  that  she  had  led  you  into 
a  fool's  paradise,  and  made  you  believe  she  would 
go  away  with  you — ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Did  she  so  ? — I  am  no  longer  to  doubt  it 
then.  [Aside. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  she  makes  a  mere  fool  of  thee, 
I  vow  and  swear  ;  but  don't  be  concerned,  there's 
hardly  a  man  of  a  thousand  but  has  been  made  a 
fool  of  by  some  woman  or  other. — I  have  been 
made  a  fool  of  myself,  man,  by  the  women  ;  1  have, 
I  vow  and  swear  I  have. 

Ger.  Well,  you  have,  I  believe  it,  for  you  are  a 
coxcomb. 

Mons.  Lord  !  you  need  not  be  so  touchy  with 
one  ;  I  tell  you  but  the  truth,  for  your  good  ;  for 
though  she  does,  I  would  not  fool  you  any  longer; 
but  prithee  don't  be  troubled  at  what  can't  be 
helped.  Women  are  made  on  purpose  to  fool  men  : 
when  they  are  children,  they  fool  their  fathers  ;  and 
when  they  have  taken  their  leaves  of  their  hanging 
sleeves,  they  fool  their  gallants  or  dancing-masters, 
— ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Hark  you,  sir !  to  be  fooled  by  a  woman, 
you  say,  is  not  to  be  helped ;  but  I  will  not  be 
fooled  by  a  fool. 

Mons.  You  show  your  English  breeding  now ; 
an  English  rival  is  so  dull  and  brutish  as  not  to 
understand  raillery  ;  but  what  is  spoken  in  your 
passion  I'll  take  no  notice  of,  for  I  am  your  friend, 
and  would  not  have  you  my  rival  to  make  yourselif 
ridiculous. — Come,  prithee,  prithee,  don't  be  so 
concerned  ;  for,  as  I  was  saying,  women  first  fool 
their  fathers,  then  their  gallants,  and  then  their 
husbands  ;  so  that  it  will  be  my  turn  to  be  fooled 
too  ;  (for  your  comfort ;)  and  when  they  come  to 
be  widows,  they  would  fool  the  devil,  I  vow  and 
swear. — Come,  come,  dear  Gerrard,  prithee  don't 
be  out  of  humour,  and  look  so  sillily. 

Ger.  Prithee  do  hot  talk  so  sillily. 
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Afons,  Nay,  faith,  I  am  resolved  to  beat  you 
out  of  this  ill-humour. 

Ger,  Faith,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  first  beat  you 
into  an  ilUhumour. 

Alorts.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  !  that  thou  shouldst  be 
gulled  so  by  a  little  gipsy,  who  left  off  her  bib  but 
yesterday  ! — faith  I  can't  but  laugh  at  thee. 

Ger,  Faith,  then  I  shall  make  your  mirth  (as 
being  too  violent)  conclude  in  some  little  misfor- 
tune to  you.     The  fool  begins  to  be  tyrannical. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ])oor  nngry  dancin;^-mas- 
ter  1  prithee  match  my  Spanish  ])ump8  and  logs 
with  one  of  your  best  and  newest  sarabands  ;  ha ! 
ha !  ha  !  come — 

Gvr.  I  will  match  your  Spanish  ear,  thus,  sir, 
and  make  you  dance  thus.         IStrikts  and  kicks  him, 

Mons.  How!  sal  sa  !  sal  then  Til  make  you 
dance  thus. 

[MoNsiKUR  dratet  his  sword  and  runs  at  him,  but 
Gkrraud  droving,  he  retires. 
Hold  !  hold  a  little ! — [Aside.]  A  desperate  disap- 
pointed lover  will  cut  his  own  thro-it,  then  sure  he 
will  make  nothing  of  cutting  his  rival's  throat. 

Ger.  Consideration  is  an  enemy  to  fighting ;  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  revenge  yourself,  your  sword's 
in  your  hand. 

Mons.  Pray,  sir,  hold  your  peace ;  I'll  ne'er 
take  my  rival's  counsel,  be't  what  'twill.  I  know 
what  you  would  be  at ;  you  are  disappointed  of 
your  mistress,  and  could  bang  yourself,  and  there- 
fore will  not  fear  hanging.  But  I  am  a  successful 
lover,  and  need  neither  hang  for  you  nor  my  mis- 
tress :  nay,  if  I  should  kill  you,  I  know  I  should  do 
you  a  kindness ;  therefore  e'en  live,  to  die  daily 
with  envy  of  my  happiness.  But  if  you  will  needs 
die,  kill  yourself,  and  be  damned  for  me,  I  vow 
EQd  swear. 

Ger.  But  won't  you  fight  for  your  mistress  } 

Mons.  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  have  the  honour 
to  be  killed  for  her ;  besides,  I  will  not  be  hit  in 
the  teeth  by  her  as  long  as  I  live,  with  the  great 
love  you  had  for  her.  Women  speak  well  of  their 
dead  husbands ;  what  wiU  they  do  of  their  dead 
gallants  "i 

Ger.  But  if  you  will  not  fight  for  her,  you  shall 
dance  for  her,  since  you  desired  me  to  teach  you  to 
dance  too  :  -  I'll  teach  yop  to  dance  thus — 

IStrikfs  hi*  sword  at  his  legs,  Mo.nhikur  leaps. 

Mons.  Nay,  if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  my  mistress, 
there's  nothing  I  will  refuse  to  do. 

Ger.  Nay,  you  must  dance  on. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  for  my  mistress,  and  sing  too, 
la,  lu,  lu,  ra,  la. 

Enter  IIippouta  and  I*rvic 

Hip.  What !  swords  drawn  betwixt  you  two  ! 
what's  the  matter  } 

Mons.  [Aside.'\  Is  she  here.' — [Aloud.]  Comt, 
put  up  your  sword  ;  you  see  this  is  no  place  for  us ; 
but  the  devil  eat  me  if  you  shall  not  eat  my  sword, 
bur— 

Ilip.  What's  the  matter,  cousin .' 

Mons.  Nothing,  nothing,  cousin,  but  your  i)re- 
sonce  is  a  sanctuary  for  my  greatest  enemy,  or  else, 
teste  non ! — 

Hip.  \Miat,  ycu  have  not  hurt  my  cousin,  sir,  I 
ho|>e  ?  [To  Gkrraro. 

Ger.  How !  she's  concerned  for  him !  nay,  then 
I  need  not  doubt,  my  fears  arc  true.  lAside. 

Mons.  What  was  that  you  said,  cousin  ?  hurt 


me  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  hurt  me  ! — if  any  man  hurt 
me,  he  must  do  it  bancly ;  he  shall  ne'er  do  it  when 
my  sword's  drawn,  sa  !  sa !  sa  ! 

HSp.  Because  you  will  ne'er  draw  your  sword, 
perhaps. 

Mons.  [Aside.]  Scurvily  guessed. —  [Aloud.] 
You  ladies  may  say  anything ;  but,  cousin,  pray 
do  not  you  talk  of  swords  and  fighting ;  meddle 
with  your  guitar,  and  talk  of  dancing  with  your 
dancing-master  there,  h-i !  ha  1  ha  1 

Hip.  But  I  am  afraid  you  have  hurt  my  master, 
cousin  :— he  says  nothing ;  can  he  draw  his  breath  ? 

Mons.  No,  'tis  you  have  hurt  your  master,  cousin, 
in  the  very  heart,  cousin,  and  therefore  he  would 
hurt  me  ;  for  love  is  a  diseaAe  makes  people  as 
malicious  as  the  ))lague  does. 

Hip.  Indeed,  poor  master,  something  does  ail 
you. 

Mons.  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  faith  don't  abuse  him 
any  longer;  he's  an  honest  jrcnt^lemnn.  nnd  has 
been  long  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  man  of  toler- 
able  sense,  to  take  him  out  of  his  love ;  but 
prithee,  cousin,  don't  drive  the  jest  too  far  for  my 
sake. 

Ger.  He  counsels  you  well,  pleasant,  cunning, 
jilting  miss,  for  his  sake  ;  for  if  1  am  your  divertisc- 
ment,  it  shall  be  at  his  cost,  since  he  s  your  gallant 
in  favour. 
•    Hip.  1  don't  understand  you. 

Mons.  But  I  do,  a  ]>ox  take  him !  and  the 
custom  that  so  orders  it,  forsooth  !  that  if  a  lady 
abuse  or  affront  a  man,  presently  the  gallant  must 
be  beaten  ;  nay,  what's  more  unreasonable,  if  a 
woman  abuse  her  husband,  the  poor  cuckold  must 
bear  the  shame  as  well  as  the  injury.  [Aside. 

Hip.  But  what's  the  matter,  master.'  what  was 
it  you  said  ? 

Ger.  I  say,  pleasant,  cunning,  jilting  lady,  though 
I  you  make  him  a  cuckold,  it  will   nut  be  revenge 
enough  for  me  upon  him  for  marrying  you. 

Hip.  How  !  my  surly,  huffing,  jealous,  senseless, 
saucy  master  ? 

Mons.  Nay,  nay,  faith,  give  losers  leave  to  speak, 
losers  of  mistresses  especially,  ha  !  ha  1  ha ! 
Besides,  your  anger  is  too  great  a  favour  for  him  ; 
I  scorn  to  honour  him  with  mine  you  see. 

Hip.  I  (ell  you  my  saucy  master,  my  cousin  shall 
never  be  made  that  monstrous  thiug  you  mention, 
by  me. 

Mons.  Thank  you,  I  vow  and  swear,  cousin  ; 
no,  no,  I  never  thought  I  should. 

Ger.  Sure  you  marry  him  by  the  sngc  maxim  of 
your  sex,  which  is,  wittols  make  the  best  husbands, 
that  is  cuckolds. 

Hip.  Indeed,  master,  whatsoever  you  think,  I 
would  sooner  choose  you  for  that  purpose  than 
him. 

Mons.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha!  there  she  was  with  him, 
i'faith  : — I  thank  you  for  that,  cousin,  I  vow  and 
swear. 

Hip.  Nay,  he  shall  thank  me  for  that  too : — but 
how  came  you  two  to  quarrel  ?  I  thought,  cousin, 
you  had  had  more  wit  than  to  quarrel,  or  more 
kindness  for  me  than  to  quarrel  here.  What  if  my 
father,  hearing  the  bustle,  should  have  come  in .'  he 
would  nave  soon  discovered  our  false  dancing- 
master  (for  passion  unmasks  every  man),  and  then 
the  result  of  your  quarrel  had  been  my  ruin. 

Mons.  Nay,  you  had  both  felt  his  desperate,  deadly, 
daunting  dagger : — there  are  vour  de's  for  you  ! 
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Hip.  Go,  go  presently  therefore,  and  hinder  mj 
fother  from  coming  in,  whilst  I  put  my  master  into 
a  better  humour,  that  we  may  not  be  discovered, 
to  the  prevention  of  our  wedding,  or  worse  when 
be  comes  ;  go,  go. 

Mons.  Well,  well,  I  will,  cousin. 

Hip.  fie  sure  you  let  him  not  come  in  this  good 
while. 

Mons.  No,  no,  I  warrant  you. — [Goes  out  and 
returns.'] — But  if  he  should  come  before  I  would 
have  him,  I'll  come  before  him,  and  cough  and 
hawk  soundly,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised. 
Won't  that  do  well,  cousin  ? 

Hip.  Very  well,  pray  begone.  —  [Ejrit  Mon- 
sieur.] Well,  master,  since  I  find  you  are 
quarrelsome  and  melancholy,  and  would  have  taken 
me  away  without  a  portion,  three  infallible  signs 
of  a  true  lover,  faith  here's  my  hand  now  in  earnest, 
to  lead  me  a  dance  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ger.  How's  this !  you  surprise  me  as  much,  as 
when  first  I  found  so  much  beauty  and  wit  in  com- 
pany with  so  much  innocency.  But,  dearest,  I 
would  be  assured  of  what  you  say,  and  yet  dare  not 

ask  the  question.     You  h do  not  abuse  me 

again  ?  You  h will  fool  me  no  more  sure  ^ 

Hip.  Yes,  but  1  will  sure. 

Ger.   How  ?  nay,  1  was  afraid  on't. 

Hip.  For,  I  say,  you  are  to  be  my  hushaiuK  iind 
you  say  husbands  must  be  wittols,  and  some  strange 
things  to  boot. 

Cer.  Well,  I  will  take  my  fortune. 

Hip.  But  have  a  care,  rash  man. 

Ger.  1  will  venture. 

Hip.  At  your  peril ;  remember  I  wished  you  to 
have  a  care  :  forewarned,  fore-armed. 

Prue.  Indeed  now,  that's  fair  ;  for  most  men 
are  fore-armed  before  they  are  warned. 

Hip-  Plain  dealing  is  some  kind  of  honesty 
however,  and  few  women  would  have  said  so 
much. 

Ger.  None  but  those  who  would  delight  in  a 
husband's  jealousy,  as  the  proof  of  his  love  and  her 
honour. 

Hip.  Hold,  sir,  let  us  have  a  good  understand- 
ing betwixt  one  another  at  first,  that  we  may  be 
long  friends.  I  differ  from  you  in  the  point ;  for  a 
hu:>baud*8  jealousy,  which  cunning  men  would  pass 
upon  their  wives  for  a  compliment,  is  the  worst  can 
l>e  made  'em  ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  compliment  to  their 
beauty,  but  an  affront  to  their  honour. 

Ger.  But,  madam — 

Hip.  So  that  upon  the  whole  matter  I  conclude, 
jealousy  in  a  gallant  is  humble  true  love,  and  the 
liei&:ht  of  respect,  and  only  an  undervaluing  of 
himself  to  overvalue  her ;  but  in  a  husband  'tis 
arrant  sauciness,  cowardice,  and  ill- breeding,  and 
not  to  be  suffered. 

Ger.  I  stand  corrected,  gracious  miss. 

Hip.  Well,  but  have  you  brought  the  gentlemen 
ndiilcrs  with  you,  as  I  desired  ? 

Ger.  They  are  below. 

Hip.  Are  they  armed  well  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  they  have  instruments  too  that  are 
not  of  wood  ;  but  what  will  you  do  with  them  } 

Hip.  What  did  you  think  1  intended  to  do  with 
them  ?  when  I  whispered  you  to  bring  gentlemen  of 
your  acquaintance  instead  of  fiddlers,  as  my  father 
dc-.'^ired  you  to  bring,  pray  what  did  you  think  I 
intended  ? 

Ger.  Fiith,  e'en  to  make  fools  of  the  gentlemen 


fiddlers,  as  you  had  done  of  your  gentleman  dan* 
cing- master. 

Hip.  I  intended  'em  for  our  guard  and  defence 
against  my  father's  Spanish  and  Guinea  force,  when 
we  were  to  make  our  retreat  from  hence ;  and  to 
help  us  to  take  the  keys  from  my  aunt,  who  has 
been  the  watchful  porter  of  this  house  this  twelve- 
month ;  and  this  design  (if  your  heart  do  not  fail 
you)  we  will  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  you  have 
given  your  friends  below  instructions. 

Ger.  Are  you  sure  your  heart  will  stand  right 
still }  You  flinched  last  night,  when  I  little 
expected  it,  I  am  sure. 

Hip.  The  time  last  night  was  not  so  proper 
for  us  as  now,  for  reasons  1  will  give  you.  But 
besides  that,  I  confess  I  had  a  mind  to  try  whether 
your  interest  did  not  sway  you  more  than  your 
love ;  whether  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  I 
told  you  of  had  not  made  a  greater  impression  in 
your  heart  than  Ilippolita :  but  finding  it  other- 
wise— yet  hold,  perhaps  upon  coiisideration  you 
are  grown  wiser ;  can  you  yet,  as  1  said,  be  so  des- 
perate, BO  out  of  fashion,  as  to  steal  a  woman  with 
nothing  ? 

Ger.  With  you  I  can  want  nothing,  nor  can  be 
made  by  anything  more  rich  or  happy. 

Hip.  Think  well  again ;  can  you  take  me  with- 
out the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year, — the  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a-year  ? 

Ger.  Indeed,  miss,  now  you  begin  to  be  unkind 
again,  and  use  me  worse  than  e'er  you  did. 

Hip.  Well,  though  you  are  so  modest  a  gentle- 
man as  to  suffer  a  wife  to  be  put  upon  you  with 
nothing,  I  have  more  conscience  than  to  do  it.  I 
have  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  out  of  my 
father's  power,  which  is  yours,  and  I  am  sorry  it 
is  not  the  Indies  to  mend  your  bargain. 

Ger,  Dear  miss,  you  but  increase  my  fears,  and 
not  my  wealth.  Pray  let  us  make  haste  away ;  I 
desire  but  to  be  secure  of  you  : — come,  what  are 
you  thinking  of? 

Hip.  I  am  thinking  if  some  little,  filching, 
inquisitive  poet  should  get  ray  story,  and  represent 
it  to  the  stHge,  what  those  ladies  who  are  never 
precise  but  at  a  play  would  say  of  me  now  ; — that 
I  were  a  confident,  coming  piece,  I  warrant,  and 
they  would  damn  the  poor  poet  for  libelling  the 
sex.  But  sure,  though  I  give  myself  and  fortune 
away  frankly,  without  the  consent  of  my  friends, 
my  confidence  is  less  than  theirs  who  stand  off  only 
for  separate  maintenance. 

Ger.  They  would  be  widows  before  their  time, 
have  a  husband  and  no  husband  : — but  let  us  be- 
gone, lest  fortune  should  recant  my  happiness, 
now  you  are  fixed,  iny  dearest  miss. 

[i/r  kisses  her  hand* 

Re-enter  Mousuur,  coughing,  followed  by  Don  Dtsoo. 

Hip.  Oh,  here's  my  father! 

Don.  How  now,  sir  ! — What,  kissing  her  hand  \ 
what  means  that,  friend,  ha  } — Daughter,  ha  !  do 
you  permit  this  insolence,  ha  ?  voto  a  mi  hora  ! 

Ger.  We  are  prevented  agaih. 

[Aside  to  IIippolita. 

Hip.  Ha  I  ha !  ha  1  yon  are  so  fiill  of  your 
Spanish  jealousy,  father  ;  why,  you  must  know  he 
is  a  city  dancing-master,  and  they,  forsooth,  think 
it  fine  to  kiss  the  hand  at  the  honour  before  the 
corant. 

Afons.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  uncle,  don't  you  know  thr** ' 
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Dnn.  Gd  to,  po  to,  you  are  an  easy  French  fool ; 
there's  more  in  it  than  so,  look  you. 

Mons.  I  vow  and  swear  there's  nothin^f  more 
in't,  if  you'll  believe  one. — [Asule  to  Hippolita 
and  Gekrard.]  Did  not  I  cough  and  hawk  ?  a 
jealous,  prudent  husband  could  not  cough  and 
hawk  louder  at  the  approach  of  his  wife's  chamber 
in  visiting  time,  and  yet  you  would  not  hear  me. 
He'll  make  now  ado  about  nothing,  and  you'll  be 
discovered  both. 

Don,  Umph,  umph, — no,  no,  I  see  it  plain,  he 
is  no  dancing-master :  now  I  have  found  it  out, 
and  I  think  I  can  see  as  far  into  matters  as  another: 
1  hnve  foynd  it  now,  look  you. 

Gcr.  My  fear  was  propheticaL 

[Aside  to  HrppoLrrA. 

Hip.  What  shall  we  do  ? — nay,  pray,  sir,  do  not 
stir  yet.  [(Jkruard  oJTert  to  <jo  out  tcith  her. 

Enter  31  rs,  Caitiox. 

Mrs.  Cant.  What's  the  matter,  brother  ?  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Don.  I  have  found  it  out,  sister,  I  have  found 
it  out,  sister ;  this  villain  here  is  no  dancing- 
master — but  a  dishonourer  of  my  house  and  daugh- 
ter :  I  caught  him  kissing  her  hand. 

Mons.  Pish  !  pish  !  you  are  a  strange  Spanish 
kind  of  an  uncle,  that  you  are. — A  dishonourer  of 
your  daughter,  because  he  kissed  her  hand !  pray 
bow  could  he  honour  her  more  ?  he  kissed  her  hand, 
you  see,  while  he  was  making  his  honour  to 
her. 

Don.  You  are  an  unthinking,  slmllow  French 
fop,  vote ! — Bot  I  tell  you.  sister.  I  have  thought 
of  it,  and  have  found  it  out ;  he  is  no  dancing- 
master,  sister.  Do  you  remember  the  whispering 
last  night?  I  have  found  out  the  meaning  of  that 
too ;  and  I  tell  you,  sister,  he's  no  dancing-master, 
I  have  found  it  out. 

Mrs.  Catit.  You  found  it  out !  marry  come  up, 
did  not  I  tell  you  always  he  was  no  dancing- 
master  ? 

Don.  You  tell  me  !  you  silly  woman,  what  then  ? 
what  of  that.' — You  tell  me  !  d'ye  think  1  heeded 
what  you  told  me  ?  but  I  tell  you  now  I  have 
found  it  out. 

Mrs.  Caut.  1  say  I  found  it  out. 

Don.  I  say  'tis  false,  gossip,  I  found  him  out. 

Mrs.  Cant.  I  say  I  found  him  out  Arst,  say  you 
what  you  will. 

Don.  Sister,  mum,  not  such  a  word  again, 
guarda  ! — You  found  him  out! 

Mrs.  Cant.  Nay,  I  must  submit,  or  dissemble 
like  other  prudent  women,  or —  lAfide. 

Don.  Come,  come,  sister,  take  it  from  me,  he  is 
no  dancing-master. 

Mrs.  Cnut.  O  yes,  he  is  a  dancing-master. 

Don.  Wliat  !  will  you  be  wiser  than  1  every 
way  ? — remember  the  whispering,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Caut.  [Aside."]  So,  he  thinks  I  speak  in 
earnest,  then  I'll  fit  him  still. — [To  Don  Diego. J 
But  what  do  you  talk  of  their  whispering  !  they 
would  not  whisper  any  ill  before  us,  sure. 

Don,  Will  you  still  be  an  idiot,  a  dolt,  and  see 
nothing  ? 

Mons.  Lord  !  you'll  be  wiser  than  all  the  world, 
will  you  }  are  we  not  all  against  you  ?  pshaw  ! 
pshaw  !  I  ne^er  saw  such  a  donnissimo  as  you  are, 
I  vow  and  swear. 

Don.  No,  sister,  he's  no  dancing-master;  fornow 
1  think  on't  too,  he  conld  tiotplay  vpon  the  fiddle. 


Mrs.  Caut.  Pish !  pish  !  what  dancing-master 
can  play  upon  a  fiddle  without  strings  ? 

Don,  Again,  I  tell  you  he  broke  them  on  pur- 
pose, because  he  could  not  play  ;  I  have  found  it 
out  now,  sister. 

Mrs,  Caut.  Nay,  you  see  farther  than  I,  brother, 

[Gkrrakd  qfcrt  to  had  her  out. 

Hip,  For  Heaven's  sake  stir  not  yet 

[Aside  to  Gkrrard. 

Don.  Besides,  if  you  remember,  they  were  per- 
petually putting  me  out  of  the  room  ;  that  was, 
sister,  because  they  had  a  mind  to  be  alone,  I  have 
found  that  out  too  : — now,  sister,  look  you,  he  is 
no  dancing- master. 

Mrs.  Caut,  But  has  he  not  given  her  a  lesson 
often  before  you  ? 

Don.  Ay,  but,  sister,  he  did  not  go  about  his 
business  like  a  dancing-ma.ster ;  but  go,  go  down 
to  the  door,  somebody  rings.      [Exit  Mrs.  CAimoN. 

Mofts.  I  vow  and  swear,  uncle,  he  is  a  dancing- 
master  ;  pray  be  appeased. — Lord  !  d'ye  think  I'd 
tell  you  a  lie  ? 

Don.  If  it  prove  to  be  a  lie,  and  you  do  not 
confess  it,  though  you  are  my  next  heir  after  my 
daughter,  1  will  disown  thee  as  much  as  I  do  her, 
for  thy  folly  and  treachery  to  thyself,  as  well  as 
me. — You  may  have  her,  but  never  my  estate, 
look  you. 

Mons.  How  !  I  must  look  to  my  hits  then. 

[Aside. 

Don.  Look  to't. 

Mons.  [Aside.]  Tl.en  I  had  best  confess  all, 
before  he  discover  all,  which  he  will  soon  do. — 

Kilter  Parson. 

O  here's  the  parson  too !  he  won't  be  in  choler, 
nor  brandiih  toledo  before  the  parson  sure.^— [7'« 
Dos  Diego.]  Well,  uncle,  I  must  confess,  rather 
than  lose  your  favour,  he  is  no  dancing-master. 

Don.  No ! 

Ger.  What!  has  the  fool  betrayed  us  then  at  last? 
nay,  then  'tis  time  to  be  gone;  come  away,  miss. 

[Goinfj  out. 

Dnn.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  pass  this  way,  my  toledo 
will  j)ass  that  way,  look  you. 

[Thrusts  at  him  with  his  sword. 

Hip,  O  hold,  Mr.  Gerrard  !— Hold  father  ! 

Mons.  I  tell  you,  uncle,  he's  an  honest  gentle- 

man,  means  no  hurt,  and  came  hither  but  upon  a 

frolic  of  mine  and  your  daughter's. 

[Stops  Dow  DiEoo. 

Don.  Lndron !  traidor  ! 

Mons.  I  tell  you  all's  but  a  jest,  a  mere  jest,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

Don,  A  jest ! — jest  with  my  honour,  voto  I  ha ! 
no  family  to  dishonour  but  the  grave,  wise,  noble, 
honourable,  illustrious,  puissant,  and  right  wor- 
shipful family  of  the  Formals  ! — Nay,  I  am  con- 
tented to  reprieve  you,  till  you  know  who  you  have 
dishonoured,  and  convict  you  of  the  greatness 
of  your  crime  before  you  die.  We  are  descended, 
look  you — 

Mons.  Nay,  pray,  uncle,  hear  me. 

Don.  I  say,  we  are  descended — 

Mon$.  *Tis  no  matter  for  that. 

Don.  And  my  great,  great,  great-grandfather 
was — 

Mons.  Well,  well,  I  have  something  to  say  more 
to  the  purpose. 

Don.  My  great,  great,  great-grandfather,  I 
gay.  xvn.* — 
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Gml  Sl  fellco"»  church— 

Jironi.  Hold,  hold,  nncle.  are  ;du  mad  ? 

Jlip.  Oh  I  oh  !— 

Mont.  Ni;  then,  bj  yonr  oitq  Sptniih  rales  of 
lonoar  (Lbough  ho  ba  mj  riT»l),  I  must  help  him  i 
IDrnwillu  iKord.]  lince  1  brought  him  into  dui- 
gcr. — [Atide.]  Sure  be  "ill  not  show  his  tiloar 
upon  his  nephew  aDdH>n-iD-l>w,otberwiie  I  should 
be  »fraid  uf  showing  mine.— Here,  Mr.  Gcrrard,  go 
in  hrre.  naj,  joa  shall  go  in,  Mr.  Gerrard.  I'll 
Micure  you  all ;  End,  puion,  do  you  ft"  >n  <oo  with 
'em.  for  1  see  jon  are  afraid  of  a  sword  and  the 
other  world,  though  you  talk  of  It  so  famUlBiIy, 
■od  nuke  it  Bo  fiae  a  place. 


'    B-n. 


D-n.   Th  jaaque,  Bnile! 

Mont.  Nay,  now,  onde.  yon  must  understand 
rriMU.- What,  yon  are  not  only  a  Don,  hut  you 
■re  *  Don  Qaiiote  loo,  I  tow  and  tt.w  1 

Don.  Thou  apot,  sploBcb  of  my  Tamily  and  blood  I 
I  aill  have  hii  blood,  look  you. 

Mem.  Pray,  good  Spaniib  oncle,  hnre  hut 
patience  to  hear  me.  Sii[>pOBe — I  eay.  suppoae  be 
had  done.  done,  done  the  feat  lo  your  daughter. 

Don.  How ;  done  the  feat  I  done  the  fcut  1  done 
the  feat .'  en  bora  mats  '. 

Mont.  I  lay,  auppose,  auppoie — 

Don.  SoppoMl 

Mum  I  eay.  anppoBe  he  had.  for  I  do  but  >up- 
po«  it ;  well.  I  am  ready  to  marry  her,  however. 
Now  marriage  is  as  good  a  solder  for  cracked  female 
honour  at  blood  i  and  can't  you  suffer  the  shame 
bat  for  a  quarter  of  aD  hour,  till  tbe  parson  has 
married  ua'  and  then  if  there  be  any  ahame,  it 
becomea  mine  ;  for  here  in  England,  the  father 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  daughter'a  bnaloees. 
boDour,  what  d'ye  ca]|'l,  when  once  ahe'a  married, 

Dm.  England  '.  irhal  d'ye  tell  me  of  England  ? 
ru  he  a  Spaniard  Btill,  voto  a  me  bora  I  and  I  wiU 
be  revenged. — Pedro  !  Juan  I  Sanchei ', 


&: 


what  nuke  Ihej  here .' 


rotherP 


3fri.  Ciul.  They  ore  relntions,  (hey  say,  of  my 
■nusiii's,  -Uo  |ire»i.ed  In  when  1  let  iu  the  parsoo  ; 
bsv  ssy  my  comiu  invited  'em  lo  his  wedding. 

Mofu.  Two  of  my  relations  I— [,,*iufe.]  Ha ! 
' ~y  cousins  indeed  of  the  other  night  j  a 


plagu 


[   take 


—hot  tl 


9  fot'ei 


came  they  here  ' 
i/on.  \Ariils.'\  Kow  mutt  1  have  wilneiaes  too 
F  the  dishonour  of  my  family ;  it  were  Spanish 
rudence  to  despatch  'em  away  out  of  the  bonae, 
efore  I  begin  my  revenge,  [To  Fliht  and 
i,oitNCK-]  What  are  you  ?  what  make  you  herd? 
bo  would  yon  speak  with  ? 
Flirl.  With  Monaieur. 


Don.  Do  yon  ki 


you 


JI/PX. 

■01,]     Pray,  ladieB.  Bay  aa  I  Bay, 
ly  wedding,  for  1  smjutt  going  t< 
if  my  uncle  or  mistresB  should  ki 
■    might  break  off  the  match. 
Flau.  We  come  on  purpose  to  break  the  match. 
JIfont.  How! 
Flirl.  Why,  d'ye  think  lo  marry,  and  leave  UB 

Afons.  What  do  the  jades  mean?  l^riiit. 

Don.  Come,  who  are  they  ?  what  would  they 
Bve?  If  they  come  to  the  wedding,  bidies,  I 
sBUre  you  there  will  be  none  to-day  here. 

Mont.  They  won't  trouble  you,  air:  they  are 
ning  sgain. — Ladies,  you  hear  what  my  ancle 
Fiys;  1  know  you  won't  trouble  bira. — {AtitU.] 

wish  I  Kere  well  rid  of  'em. 

Flou.  You  thai)  not  think  to  put  ui  oS'ao. 

Don.  Who  are  they  ?  what  are  their  nan 


Jlfuni 


f/ft«. 


r.  We  are,  sir- 
Nay,   for  beav. 


t  tell  who 


Jlfoni.  Yon  need  not,  for  I  believe  married  men 
•re  your  beat  ouitomera,  for  greedy  bacbelora  take 
up  with  their  vrivei. 

Don.  Come,  pray  ladies,  if  vou  have  no  business 
here,  be  pleased  to  retire  r  for  few  of  ua  are  in 
humour  to  he  BO  civil  lo  you  as  you  nny  deserve. 
Ay,  prithee,  dear  jadea,  get  you  gone. 

whydon-t 


Fiirl.  We  will  not 
Don.  Who  ai 


isofhi 


jtfOTi.  They  ai 

kind  of  disguise. 

Flou.  We  mo< 


old  !— They  are 

a  persons  of  honour  and  quality, 

modest  lad  in 
ill  not  own  tbe 
at  ladiei  I 
r,  sometioies  you  are  in  the  humour 
uen  of  hoooar  and  quality  ;  priChee. 
your  modesty  and  grcaineiit  come 


t   to    delude   yon,  as   he 
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Vm  of  your  side  now,  sa  1  sa  !  sa !  but  lef  s  stay 
for  our  force  ;  Sanchez,  Juao,  P«dro,  arm  !  arm  ! 
arm 

Enter  ttro  Blacks  and  a  Spaniflrd./r^/otcftf  by  Prub» 
Martin,  and  Jive  other  gentlemen-like  JidMeri. 

Don,  Murder  the  villain  !  kill  him ! 

iHunning  all  upon  Guuuao. 

Mar,  Hold !  hold  1  sir ! 

Don.  How  now !  who  sent  for  you,  friends  ? 

Mar.  We  fiddlers,  sir,  often  come  unsent  for. 

Don,  And  you  are  often  lucked  down  stairs  for't 
too. 

•  Mar.  No,  sir,  our  company  was  never  kicked, 
I  think. 

Don.  Fiddlers,  and  not  kicked !  then  to  preserve 
your  virgin  honour,  get  you  down  stairs  quickly  ; 
for  we  are  not  at  present  disposed  much  for  mirth, 
voto  ! 

Afons,  \^Peej)ing.']  A  pox  1  is  it  you,  is  it  you, 
Martin  ? — Nay,  uncle,  then  'tis  in  vain  ;  for  they 
won't  be  kicked  down  stairs,  to  my  knowledge. 
They  are  gentlemen  fiddlers,  forsooth !  A  pox  on  all 
gentlemen  fiddlers  and  gentlemen  dancing-masters ! 
say  I. 

Don.  llow  !  ha  !  ^iPausing. 

Mons.  Well,  Flirt,  now  I  am  a  match  fur  thee  : 
now  1  may  keep  you. — And  there's  little  differ- 
ence betwixt  keeping  a  wench  and  marriage ;  only 
marriage  is  a  little  the  cheaper ;  but  the  other  is 
the  more  honourable  now,  vert  and  bleu  !  Nay, 
now  I  may  swear  a  French  oatli  too.  Come,  come, 
I  am  thine ;  let  us  strike  up  the  bargain ;  thine, 
according  to  the  honourable  institution  of  keeping. 
— Come. 

Flirt.  Nay,  hold,  sir;  two  words  to  the  bargain^ 
first,  I  have  ne'er  a  lawyer  here  to  draw  articles 
and  settlements. 

Mon$.  How  !  is  the  world  oome  to  that  ?  A 
man  cannot  keep  a  wench  without  articles  and  set- 
tlements !  Nay,  then  'tis  e'en  as  bad  as  marriage, 
indeed,  and  there's  no  difference  betwixt  a  wife  and 
a  wench.  '^ 

Flirt,  Only  in  cohabitation  ;  for  the  first  article 
shall  be  against  cohabitation  : — we  mistresses  suffer 
no  cohabitation. 

Mons.  Nor  wives  neither  now. 

Flirt.  Then  separate  maintenance,  in  case  you 
should  take  a  wife,  or  I  a  new  frieud. 

Mons,  How  !  that  too  !  then  you  are  every  whit 
as  bad  as  a  wife. 

Flirt.  Then  my  house  In  town  and  yours  in  the 
country,  if  you  will. 

Mons.  A  mere  wife  1 

FlirL  Then  my  coach  apart,  as  well  as  my  bed 
apart. 

Mons.  As  bad  as  a  wife  still ! 

Flirt.  But  take  notice,  I  will  have  no  little, 
dirty,  second-hand  chariot  new  furbished,  but  a 
large,  sociable,  well-painted  coach  ;  nor  will  I  keep 
it  till  it  be  as  well  known  as  myself,  and  it  come 
to  be  called  Flirt-coach  ;  nor  will  I  have  such  pitiful 
horses  as  cannot  carry  me  every  night  to  the  Park  ; 
for  I  will  not  miss  a  night  in  the  Park,  I'd  have 
you  to  know. 

Mons.  'Tis  very  well :  you  must  have  your  great, 
gilt,  fine  painted  coaches.  I'm  sure  they  are  grown 
so  common  already  amongst  you,  that  ladies  of 
quality  begin  to  take  up  with  hackneys  agaiiii 
jaroie  ! — But  what  else  ? 


Mons,  Hold,  I  sav  ! — Tis  even  true  as  Gerrard 
says,  the  women  will  tell,  I  see. 

Fhu.  If  you  would  have  her  silent,  stop  her 
month  with  that  ring. 

Mons.  Will  that  do't  ?  here,  here — 'Tis  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. — [Takes  off  his 
ring  and  f/ivs  it  her]  But  I  must  not  lose  my 
match,  I  must  not  lose  a  trout  for  a  fly. — That 
men  should  live  to  hire  women  to  silence ! 

Re-et'ter  Gerraro,  IIiPFOLrrA,  Parsoo,  and  Prvb. 

D(m.  Oh,  are  you  come  again ! 
[Draws  his  sword  and  runs  at  *em,  Mowsikuii  holds  him, 

Mons.  Oh  !  hold !  hold !  uncle  ! — What,  are 
you  mad,  Gerrard,  to  expose  yourself  to  a  new 
danger  ?  why  would  you  come  out  yet? 

Ger.  Because  our  danger  now  is  over,  I  thank 
the  parson  there.     And  now  we  must  beg — 

[Gerrard  and  IIippocita  kneel. 

Mons.  Nay,  faith,  uncle,  forgive  him  now,  since 
he  asks  you  forgiveness  upon  his  knees,  and  my 
poor  cousin  too. 

Hip.  You  are  mistaken,  cousin  ;  we  ask  him 
blessing,  and  you  forgiveness. 

Mons.  How,  how,  how !  what  do  you  talk  of 
blessing  ?  what  do  you  ask  your  father  blessing, 
and  he  ask  me  forgiveness  ?  but  why  should  he 
ask  me  forgiveness } 

Hip.  Because  he  asks  my  father*s  blessing. 

Mons.  Pish !  pish !  I  don't  understand  you,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

Hip.  The  parson  will  expound  it  to  you,  cousin. 

Mons.  Hey  \  what  say  you  to  it,  parson  ? 

Par.  I'hey  are  married,  sir. 

Along.  Married! 

Mrs.  Cant.  Married!  so,  I  told  you  what 
twould  come  to. 

Don.  You  told  us  ! — 

Afons.  Nay,  she  is  setting  up  for  the  reputation 
of  a  witch. 

Don.  Married! — Juan,  Sanchez,  Pedro,  arml 
arm  !  arml 

Afrs.  Caut.  A  witch  !  a  witch ! 

Hip.  Nay,  indeed,  father,  now  we  are  married, 
you  had  better  call  the  fiddlers. — Call  'em,  Prue, 
quickly.  lEjcit  Prub. 

Afons.  Who  do  you  say,  married^  man  } 

Par.  Was  I  not  sent  for  on  purpose  to  marry 
'em  }  why  should  you  wonder  at  it .' 

Afons.  No,  no,  you  were  to  marry  me,  man,  to 
her ;  I  knew  there  was  a  mistake  in't  somehow ; 
you  were  merely  mistaken,  therefore  you  must  do 
your  business  over  again  for  me  now. — The  parson 
was  mistaken,  uncle,  it  seems,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Afrs.  Caut.  I  suppose  five  or  six  guineas  made 
him  make  the  mistake,  which  will  not  be  rectified 
now,  nephew.  They'll  marry  all  that  come  near 
*em,  and,  for  a  guinea  or  two,  care  not  what  mis- 
chief they  do,  nephew. 

Don,  Married! — Pedro  1  Sanchez! 

Afons.  How !  and  must  she  be  his  wife  then  for 
ever  and  ever  ?  have  I  held  the  door  then  for  this, 
like  a  fool  as  I  was  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  indeed! 

Afons.  Have  I  worn  golilta  here  for  this  ?  little 
breeches  for  this } 

Afrs.  Caut.  Yes,  truly. 

Mons.  And  put  on  the  Spanish  honour  with  the 
habit,  in  defending  my  rival  ?  nay  then,  I'll  have 
another  turn  of  honour  in  revenge.    Come,  uncle. 
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Flirt,  Then,  that  you  do  not  think  1  will  be 
served  by  a  little  dirty  boy  in  a  bonnet,  but  a  couple 
of  handsome,  lusty,  cleanly  footmen,  fit  to  serve 
ladies  of  quality,  and  do  their  business  as  they 
should  do. 

Mora.  What  then  ? 

Flirt.  Then,  that  yoi^  never  grow  jealous  of 
them. 

Mons,  Why,  will  you  make'so  much  of  them  ? 

Flirt,  I  delight  to  be  kind  to  my  servants. 

Mons.  Well,  is  this  all  ? 

Flirt.  No. — Then,  that  when  you  come  to  my 
house,  you  never  presume  to  touch  a  key,  lift  up  a 
latch,  or  thrust  a  door,  without  knocking  before- 
hand :  and  that  you  ask  no  questions,  if  you  see  a 
stray  piece  of  plate,  cabinet,  or  looking-glaiss,  in  my 
house. 

Mont.  Just  a  wife  in  everything. — But  what  else  ? 

Flirt.  Then,  that  you  take  no  acquaintance  with 
me  abroad,  nor  bring  me  home  any  when  you  are 
drunk,  whom  you  will  not  be  willing  to  see  there 
when  you  are  sober. 

Mons.  But  what  allowance  ?  let's  come  to  the 
main  business  ;  the  money. 

Flirt.  Stay,  let  me  think :  first  for  advance- 
money,  five  hundred  pounds  for  pins. 

Mons,  A  very  wife  ! 

Flirt.  Then  you  must  take  the  lease  of  my  house, 
and  furnish  it  as  becomes  one  of  my  quality ;  for 
don't  you  think  we'll  take  up  with  your  old  Queen 
Elizabeth  furniture,  as  your  wives  do. 

Mons.  Indeed  there  she  is  least  like  a  wife,  as 
she  says. 

Flirt,  Then  for  house-keeping,  servants'  wages, 
clothes,  and  the  rest,  I'll  be  contented  with  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  present  maintenance,  and 
but  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  separate  mainte- 
nance for  my  life,  when  your  love  grows  cold.  But 
I  am  contented  with  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
because  for  pendants,  neck-laces,  and  all  sorts  of 
jewels,  and  such  trifles,  nay,  and  some  plate,  I  will 
shift  myself  as  I  can  ;  make  shifts,  which  you  shall 
not  take  any  notice  of. 

Mons.  A  thousand  pounds  a  year !  what  will 
wenching  come  to  ?  Time  was  a  man  might  have 
fared  as  well  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  a  lady  of 
one's  aflections,  instead  of  a  house,  would  have 
been  contented  with  a  little  chamber,  three  pair  of 
stairs  backward,  with  a  little  closet  or  ladder  to't ; 
and  instead  of  variety  of  new  gowns  and  rich  petti- 
coats, with  her  dishabillie,  or  fiame- colour  gown 
called  Indian,  and  slippers  of  the  same,  would  have 
been  contented  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  instead  of 
vi«<iis  and  gadding  to  plays,  would  have  entertained 
herself  at  home  with  St.  George  for  England^  The 
Knight  oj  the  Sun,  or,  The  Practice  of  Piety ;  and 
instead  of  sending  her  wine  and  meat  from  the 
French-houses,  would  have  been  contented,  if  you 
had  given  her,  poor  wretch,  but  credit  at  the  next 
I  chandler's  and  chequered  cellar  ;  and  then,  instead 
i  of  a  roach,  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  have 
gone  out  and  taken  the  air  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  evening  in  the  balcony,  poor  soul. 
Well,  Flirt,  however,  we'll  agree; — 'tis  but  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  separate  maintenance, 
you  say,  when  I  am  weary  of  thee  and  the 
charge. 

Don.  [Aside.] — Robbed  of  my  honour,  my 
daughter,  and  my  revenge  too  !  O  my  dear  honour! 
Nothing  vrzes  me,  but  that  the  world  should  say  I 


had  not  Spanish  policy  enough  to  keep  my  daughter 
from  being  debauched  from  me.     But  methinks  my 

Spanish  policy  might  help  me  yet.     I  have  it so 

— I  will  cheat  *em  all ;  for  I  will  declare  I  under- 
stood the  whole  plot  and  contrivance,  and  connived 
at  it,  finding  my  cousin  a  fool,  and  not  answering 
my  expectation.  Well,  but  then  if  I  approve  of 
the  match,  I  must  give  this  mock-dancing-master 
my  estate,  especially  since  half  he  would  have  in 
right  of  my  daughter,  and  in  spite  of  me.  Well,  I 
am  resolved  to  turn  the  cheat  upon  themselves,  and 
give  them  my  consent  and  estate. 

Mons,  Come,  come,  ne'er  be  troubled,  uncle : 
*twas  a  combination,  you  see,  of  all  these  heads  and 
your  daughter's,  you  know  what  I  mean,  uncle,  not 
to  be  thwarted  or  governed  by  all  the  Spanish 
policy  in  Christendom.  I'm  sure  my  French  policy 
would  not  have  governed  her:  so  since  I  have 
'scaped  her,  I  am  glad  I  have  'scaped  her, 
jamie  ! 

Mrs.  Caut,  Come,  brother,  you  are  wiser  than 
I,  you  see  :  ay,  ay. 

Don,  No,  you  think  you  arc  wiser  than  1  now, 
in  earnest :  but  know,  while  I  was  thought  a  gull, 
I  gulled  you  ail,  and  made  them  and  you  think  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  contrivance.  Confess,  did  not 
you  think  verily  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that 
1  was  a  gull  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes  indeed,  brother,  I  did  think 
verily  you  were  a  gull. 

Hip.  How's  this  ?  [Listening. 

Don.  Alas,  alas  !  all  the  sputter  I  made  was  but 
to  make  this  young  man,  my  cousin,  believe,  when 
the  thing  should  be  effected,  that  it  was  not  with 
my  connivance  or  consent :  but  since  he  is  so  well 
satisfied,  I  own  it.  For  do  you  think  I  would  ever 
have  suffered  her  to  marry  a  monsieur,  a  monsieur  ? 
guardcil — besides,  it  had  been  but  a  beastly  inces- 
tuous kind  of  a  match,  voto  ! — 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  then  I  see,  brother,  you  are 
wiser  than  I  indeed. 

Ger.  So,  so. 

Mrs.  CauL  Nay,  young  man,  you  have  danced  a 
fair  dance  for  yourself,  royally  ;  and  now  you  may 
go  jig  it  together  till  you  are  both  weary.  And 
though  you  were  so  eager  to  have  him,  Mrs.  Minx, 
you'll  soon  have  your  bellyfuU  of  him,  let  me  tell 
you,  mistress. 

Prtte.  Ha!  ha! 

Mons.  How,  uncle  I  what  was't  you  said  ?  Nay, 
if  I  had  your  Spanish  policy  against  me,  it  was  no 
wonder  I  missed  of  my  aim,  mon  foy  ! 

Don.  I  was  resolved  too  my  daughter  should  not 
marry  a  coward,  therefore  made  the  more  ado  to 
try  you,  sir.  But  I  find  you  are  a  brisk  man  of 
honour,  firm  stiff  Spanish  honour ;  and  that  you 
may  see  I  deceived  you  all  along,  and  you  not  me, 
ay,  and  am  able  to  deceive  you  still,  for  I  know 
now  you  think  that  I  will  give  you  little  or  nothing 
with  my  daughter,  like  other  fathers,  since  you 
have  married  her  without  my  consent — but,  I  say, 
rU  deceive  you  now;  for  you  shall  have  the  most 
part  of  my  estate  in  present,  and  the  rest  at  my 
death. — There's  for  you :  I  think  I  have  deceived 
you  now,  look  you. 

Ger.  No,  indeed,  sir,  yon  have  not  deceived  me ; 
for  I  never  suspected  your  love  to  your  daughter, 
nor  your  generosity, 

Don,  How,  sir  !  have  a  care  of  saying  I  have  not 
deceived  you,    lest  I  deceive  you  another  way, 
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guarda! — Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  think  any 
man  could  deceive  me,  look  yon ;  that  any  man 
could  steal  my  daughter,  look  you,  without  my 
connivance : — 

The  less  we  speak,  the  more  we  think ; 

And  he  sees  most,  that  seems  to  wink. 


Hip.  So,  so,  now  I  conld  give  you  my  blessing, 
father ;  now  you  are  a  good  complaisant  father, 
indeed: — 
When  children  marry,  parents  should  obey. 
Since  love  claims  more  obedience  hr  than  they* 

lExeutU  cmnes* 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN   BY   FLIRT. 


Ths  ladies  first  I  am  to  compliment, 
Whom  (if  he  could)  the  poet  would  content. 
But  to  their  pleasure  then  they  must  consent. 
Most  spoil  their  sport  still  by  their  modesty, 
And  when   they  should  be  pleased,  cry  out,  O 

fyi 

And  the  least  smutty  jest  will  ne'er  pass  by. 
But  city  damsel  ne^er  had  confidence 
At  smutty  play  to  take  Hie  least  offence. 
But  mercy  shows,  to  show  her  innocence. 
Yet  lest  the  merchants'  daughters  should  to-day 
Be  scandalised,  not  at  our  harmless  play 
But  our  Hippolita,  since  she's  like  one 
Of  us  bold  flirts  of  Mother  end  o'th*  town  ; 
Our  poet  sending  to  you  (though  unknown) 
His  best  respects  by  me,  does  frankly  own 
The  character  to  be  unnatural ; 
Hippolita  is  not  like  y.ou  at  all: 
You,  while  your  lovers  court  you,  still  look  grum. 
And  far  from  wooing,  when  they  woo,  cry  mum  ; 
And  if  some  of  you  e'er  were  stolen  away, 
Your  portion's  fault  'twas  only,  I  dare  say. 


Thus  much  for  him  the  poet  bid  me  speak ; 
Now  to  the  men  I  my  own  mind  will  break. 
You  good  men  o'th'  Exchange,  on  whom  alone 
We  must  depend,  when  sparks  to  sea  are  gone ; 
Into  the  pit  already  you  are  come, 
'Tis  but  a  step  more  to  our  tiring  room ; 
Where  none  of  us  but  will  be  wondrous  sweet 
Upon  an  able  love  of  Lombard-street. 
You  we  had  rather  see  between  our  scenes. 
Than  spendthrift  fops  with  better  clothes  and  miens; 
Instead  of  laced  coats,  belts,  and  pantaloons. 
Your  velvet  jumps,  gold  chains,  and  grave  fur  gowns; 
Instead  of  periwigs,  and  broad  cock'd  hats. 
Your  satin  caps,  small  cuffs,  and  vast  cravats. 
For  you  are  fair  and  square  in  all  your  dealings. 
You  never  cheat  your  doxies  with  gilt  shillings  ; 
You  ne'er  will  break  our  windows ;  then  you  are 
Fit  to  make  love,  while  our  huzzas  make  war ; 
And  since  all  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea. 
Our  gallants  and  our  judges  you  must  be : 
We,  therefore,  and  our  poet,  do  submit, 
To  all  the  camlet  cloaks  now  i'the  pit. 
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Indignor  quidqaam  reprehend],  non  quia 

Oompositum  illepideve  putetur,  ted  quia  nnper: 

Neo  Teniam  antiquis,  sed  lumorem  et  praemia  poeoL— HofUT> 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Ma.  HjikMoouirr. 
Ma.  DoRUAffT. 
Mb.  Pmcawira. 
Mji.8PAaKUB. 
8a  Jam 
A  Boy. 
AQnaok. 


Mrs.  Maroert  PiifCN«riPie 

Mrs.  Alithra. 

My  Lady  Fidort. 

Mrs.  Dainty  Fidobt. 

Mrs.  Squramish. 

Old  Lady  Squkamish. 

Lucy,  Alithka's  Maid. 

Waiters,  Servants,  and  Attendaots. 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN    BT   MR.  HART. 


Posts,  VBut  eadgcU'd  bullies,  never  do 
At  first  or  second  blow  submit  to  you  ; 
But  will  proToke  yon  still,  and  ne'er  have  done, 
Till  you  are  weary  first  with  laying  on. 
The  late  so  baffled  scribbler  of  this  day, 
Though  he  stands  trembling,  bids  me  boldly  say, 
What  we  before  most  plays  are  used  to  do, 
For  poets  out  of  fear  first  draw  on  you ; 
In  a  fierce  prologue  the  still  pit  defy. 
And,  ere  yon  speak,  like  Castril  give  the  lie. 
Bat  though  our  Bays's  battles  oft  Pve  fought. 
And  with  bmiied  knuckles  their  dear  conquests 

bought ; 
Nay,  never  yet  fear'd  odds  upon  the  stage, 
In  prologue  dare  not  hector  with  the  age  ; 


I 


But  would  take  quarter  from  your  saving  handn. 
Though  Bays  within  all  yielding  countermands, 
Says,  you  confederate  wits  no  quarter  give. 
Therefore  his  play  shan't  ask  your  leave  to  live. 
Well,  let  the  vain  rash  fop,  by  huffing  so. 
Think  to  obtain  the  better  terms  of  you  ; 
But  we,  the  actors,  humbly  will  submit. 
Now,  and  at  any  time,  to  a  full  pit ; 
Nay,  often  we  anticipate  your  rage. 
And  murder  poets  for  you  on  our  stage : 
We  set  no  guards  upon  our  tiring-room, 
But  when  with  flying  colours  there  you  come, 
We  patiently,  you  see,  give  up  to  you 
Our  poets,  virgins,  nay,  our  matrons  too. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Horner's  Lodging, 


^RJcr  HoRHBR,  and  Q,vmck /ottouHng  him  at  a  distance. 

Horn,  lAside.]  A  quack  is  as  fit  for  a  pimp,  as 
a  midwife  for  a  bawd ;  they  are  still  but  in  tiieir 
way,  both  helpers  of  nature. — [Aloud.}  Well,  my 
dear  doctor,  hast  thou  done  what  I  desired  ? 

Quaek.  1  have  undone  you  for  ever  with  the 
women,  and  reported  yon  throughout  the  whole 
town  as  bad  as  a  eonuch,  with  as  much  trouble  as 
it  I  had  made  yon  .one  in  earnest 


Horn.  But  have  you  told  all  the  midwives  yon 
know,  the  orange  wenches  at  the  playhouses,  the 
city  husbands,  and  old  fumbling  keepers  of  this 
end  of  the  town  ?  for  they'll  be  the  readiest  to 
report  it. 

Quack,  I  have  told  all  the  chambermaids,  wait- 
ing- women,  tire-women,  and  old  women  of  my 
acquaintance ;  nay,  and  whispered  it  as  a  secret  to 
'em,  and  to  the  whisperers  of  Whitehall ;  so  that 
you  need  not  doubt  'twill  spread,  and  you  will  be 
as  odious  to  the  handsome  young  women,  as — 
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Horn,  As  the  small-pox.     Well — 

Quack.  And  to  the  married  women  of  this  end 
of  the  town,  as — 

Horn.  As  the  great  ones;  nay,  as  their  own 
husbands. 

Quack.  And  to  the  city  dames,  as  aniseed  Robin, 
of  filthy  and  contemptible  memory ;  and  they  will 
frighten  their  children  wixh  your  name,  especially 
their  females. 

Horn.  And  cry,  Horner's  coding  to  carry  you 
away.  I  am  only  afraid  'twill  not  be  believed. 
You  told  'em  it  was  by  an  English-French  disas- 
ter, and  an  English- French  rhirurgeon,  who  has 
given  roe  at  once  not  only  a  cure,  but  an  antidote 
for  the  future  against  that  damned  malady,  and 
that  worse  distemper,  love,  and  all  other  women's 
evils? 

Quack.  Your  late  journey  into  France  has  made 
it  the  more  credible,  and  your  being  here  a  fort- 
night before  you  appeared  in  public,  looks  as  if  you 
apprehended  the  sha.iie,  which  J  wonder  you  do 
not  Well,  I  have  been  hired  by  young  gallants  to 
belie  'em  t'other  way ;  but  you  are  the  hrst  would 
be  thought  a  man  unfit  for  womtn. 

Horn.  Dear  Mr.  doctor,  let  vain  rogues  be  con- 
tented only  to  be  thought  abler  men  than  they  are, 
generdlly  'tis  all  the  pleasure  they  have ;  but  mine 
lies  another  way. 

Quack.  You  take,  methinks,  a  very  preposterous 
way  to  it,  and  as  ridiculous  as  if  we  operators  in 
physic  should  put  forth  bills  to  disparage  our  medi- 
caments, with  hopes  to  gain  customers. 

Horn.  Doctor,  there  are  quacks  in  love  as  well 
as  physic,  who  get  but  the  fewer  and  worse  patients 
for  their  boasting ;  a  good  name  is  seldom  got  by 
giving  it  one's  self;  and  women,  no  more  than 
honour,  are  compassed  by  bragging.  Come,  come, 
doctor,  the  wisest  lawyer  never  discovers  the  merits 
of  his  cause  till  the  trial ;  the  wealthiest  man  con- 
ceals his  riches,  and  the  cunning  gamester  hid  play. 
Shy  huitbands  and  keepers,  like  old  rooks,  are  not 
to  be  cheated  but  by  a  new  unpractised  trick  : 
false  friendship  will  now  no  more  than  false  dice 
upon  'em ;  no,  not  in  the  city. 

Enter  ll<»y. 

Bop.  There  are  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
coming  up.  [Exit. 

Horn.  A  pox !  some  unbelieving  sisters  of  my 
former  acquaintance,  who,  I  am  afraid,  expect  their 
sense  should  be  satisfied  of  the  falsity  of  the  report. 
Ko— this  formal  fool  and  women  ! 

EnUr  Sir  Jarprr  Fihokt,  F^idy  Fidget,  and 
Mri*.  Dainty  Fidckt. 

Quack.  His  wife  and  sister. 

Sir  Jasp.  My  coach  breaking  just  now  before 
vour  door,  sir,  1  look  upon  as  an  occasional  repri- 
mand to  nic,  sir,  for  not  kissing  your  hands,  sir, 
since  your  coming  out  of  France,  sir  ;  and  so  my 
disaster,  ^ir,  has  been  my  good  fortune,  sir ;  and 
this  is  mv  wife  and  sister,  bir. 

Horn.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  My  lady,  and  sister,  sir. — Wi'e,  t  .is 
is  master  Horner. 

Lady  Fi<i(/.  Master  Horner,  husband  ! 

Sir  Jasp.  My  latiy,  my  lady  Fidget,  sir. 

Horn.  .>'o,  sir. 

Sir  Ja.\p.  Won't  you  be  acquainted  with  her, 
lir?— [y|.vu/«-.]  So,  the  report  is  true,  I  find,  by 


his  coldnesf  or  aversion  to  the  sex;  but  I'll  play 
the  wag  with  him. — lAloudJ]  Pray  salute  my  wife, 
my  lady,  sir. 

Horn.  I  will  kiss  no  man's  wife,  sir,  for  him, 
sir  ;  I  have  taken  my  eternal  leave,  sir,  of  the  sex 
already,  sir. 

Sir^Ja^fp.  [Aside.]  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  plague 
him  yet. — [Aloud.]  Not  know  my  wife,  sir? 

Horn.  I  do  kuow  your  wife,  sir ;  she's  a  woman, 
sir,  and  consequently  a  monster,  sir,  a  greater 
monster  than  a  husband,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  .\.  husband !  how,  sir  ? 

Horn.  So,  sir ;  but  I  make  no  more  cuckolds, 
sir.  [Makf*  harm. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Mercury !  Mercury  ! 

Ladp  Fif/g  Pray,  sir  Jasper,  let  us  be  gone  from 
this  rude  fellow. 

Dain.  Who,  by  his  breeding,  would  think  he 
had  ever  been  in  France  ? 

Lady  Fidp.  Fob !  he's  but  too  much  a  French 
I  fellow,  such  as  hate  women  of  quality  and  virtue 
for  their  love  to  their  husbands.  Sir  Jasper,  a 
woman  is  hated  by  'em  as  much  for  loving  her 
husband  as  for  loving  their  money.  But  pray  let's 
be  gone. 

Horn.  You  do  well,  madam  ;  for  I  have  nothing 
that  you  came  for.  I  ha^e  brought  over  not  ^o 
much  as  a  bawdy  picture,  no  new  postures,  nor  the 
second  part  of  the  Ecole  des  Filles  ;  nor — 

Quack.  Hold,  for  shame,  sir !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 
you'll  ruin  yourself  for  ever  with  the  sex — 

{^Ajtart  to  IIoRNKR. 

iS^V  Jasp.  Ha!  ha !  ha  !  he  hates  women  per- 
fectly, I  find. 

Dain.   What  pity  'tis  he  should  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  Ay,  he's  a  base  rude  fellow  for't. 
But  affectation  makes  not  a  woman  more  odious  to 
them  than  virtue. 

Horn.  Because  your  virtue  is  your  greatest  afftx- 
tation,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  How,  you  saucy  fallow !  would  you 
wrong  my  honour  ? 

Horn.  If  I  could. 

La^ly  Fidg.  How  d'ye  mean,  sir." 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  no.  he  can't  wrong 
your  ladyship's  honour,  upon  my  honour.  He, 
poor  man — hark  you  in  your  ear — a  mere  eunuch. 

[  Whispers. 

Lady  Fidg.  O  filthy  French  beast!  fob!  fob! 
why  do  we  stay  ?  let's  be  gone  :  I  can't  endure 
the  sight  of  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Stay  but  till  the  chairs  come  ;  they'll 
be  here  presently. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nor  can  I  stay  longer.  'Tis,  let  me 
see,  a  quarter  and  half  quarter  of  a  minute  past 
eleven.  The  council  will  be  set ;  I  must  away. 
Business  must  be  preferred  always  before  love  and 
ceremony  with  the  wise,  Mr.  Horner. 

Horn.  And  the  impotent,  sir  Jasper. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  ay,  the  impotent,  master  Homer; 
hah  !  hah  !  hah  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  What,  leave  us  with  a  filthy  man 
alone  in  his  lodgings  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  He's  an  innocent  man  now,  you  know. 
Pray  stay,   Til  hasten   ilie  chairs  to  you. —  Mr. 
Horner,  your  servant ;  I  should  be  glad  t()  see  y"i 
at  my  house.     Pniy  coine  and  dine  with  me,  unc 
play  at  ca'-ils  with  my  wife  after  dinner;  yiui  iiie 
tit    for  vomen    at    that  game    yet,  ha!    hi:  — 
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i  A  tide.]  'TIS  89  rctxtch  a  husband's  prudence  to 
provide  innocent  diversion  for  a  wife  as  to  hinder 
her  unlawful  pleasures  ;  and  he  hnd  better  employ 
her  than  let  her  employ  herself. — [AloudJ]  Fare- 
well. 

Horn.  Your  servant,  sir  Jasper.  LEsit  Sir  Jaspbr. 

Lady  Fidg,   I  will  not  stay  with  him,  fob  ! — 

Horn,  Nay,  madam,  I  beseech  you  stay,  if  it  be 
bat  to  see  I  can  be  as  civil  to  ladies  yet  as  they 
would  deflire. 

Ltuiy  Pidg.  No,  no,  fob  !  you  cannot  be  civil  to 
ladies. 

Dain.  You  as  civil  as  ladies  would  desire  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no,  no,  fob  !  fob  !  fob  I 

[Exeunt  Lady  Fioobt  and  Mra.  Dainty  Fioorr. 

Quack.  Now,  1  think,  I,  or  you  yourself  rather, 
have  done  your  business  with  ^e  women. 

Horn,  Thou  art  an  ass.  Don't  you  see  already, 
upon  the  report  and  my  carriage,  this  grave  man 
of  business  leaves  his  wife  in  my  lodgings,  invites 
me  to  his  house  and  wife,  who  before  would  not  be 
acquainted  with  me  out  of  jealousy  ? 

Quack,  Nay,  by  this  means  you  may  be  the 
more  acquainted  vrith  the  husbands,  but  the  less 
with  the  wives. 

Horn.  Let  me  alone ;  if  I  can  but  abuse  the 
busban(te,  1*11  soon  disabuse  the  wives.  Stay — I'll 
reckon  you  up  the  advantages  I  am  like  to  have  by 
my  stratagem.  First,  I  shall  be  rid  of  all  my  old 
acquaintances,  the  most  insatiable  sort  of  duns,  that 
invade  our  lodgings  in  a  morning ;  and  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  new  mistress  is  that  of  being 
rid  of  an  old  one,  and  of  all  old  debts.  Love, 
when  it  comes  to  be  so,  is  paid  the  most  unwillingly. 

Quack.  Well,  you  may  be  so  rid  of  your  old 
acquaintances ;  but  how  will  you  get  any  new  ones  ? 

Horn.  Doctor,  thou  wilt  never  make  a  good 
chemist,  thou  art  so  incredulous  and  impatient. 
A&k  but  all  the  young  fellows  of  the  town  if  they 
do  not  lose  more  time,  like  huntsmen,  in  starting 
the  game,  than  in  running  it  down.  One  knows 
not  where  to  find  'em ;  who  will  or  will  not. 
Women  of  quality  are  so  civil,  you  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish love  from  good  breei^ing,  and  a  man  is 
often  mistaken :  bat  now  1  can  be  sure  she  that 
shows  an  aveniou  to  me  loves  the  sport,  as  those 
women  that  are  gone,  whom  1  warrant  to  be  right. 
And  then  the  next  thing  is,  your  women  of  honour, 
as  you  call  'em,  are  only  chary  of  their  reputations, 
not  their  persons  ;  and  'tis  scandal  they  would 
avoid,  not  men. /''Now  may  I  have,  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  eunuch,  the  privileges  of  one,  and  be  seen 
in  a  lady's  chamber  in  a  morning  as  early  as  her 
husband ;  Ikiss  virgins  before  their  parents  or  lovers ; 
and  may  be,  in  short,  the  pars-par-tout  of  the 
town.  /  Now>  doctor. 

QuacJfi  Nay,  now  you  shall  be  the  doctor  ;  and 
your  process  is  so  new  that  we  do  not  know  but  it 
may  succeed. 

Horn.  Not  so  new  neither  ;  probatum  ett^ 
doctor. 

Quack.  Well,  1  wish  you  luck,  and  many  patients, 
wbiUt  I  go  to  mine.  iExit. 

Enter  IlARCOUitr  and  Dorilant. 

Har.  Come,  your  appearance  at  the  play  yester- 
day has,  I  hope,  hardened  you  for  the  future  against 
the  women's  contempt  and  the  men's  raillery  ;  and 
now  you'll  abroad  as  yon  were  wont. 

Horn.  Did  I  not  bear  it  bravely  ? 


Dor.  With  a  most  theatrical  impudence,  nay, 
more  than  the  orange-wenches  show  there,  or  a 
drunken  vizard-mask,  or  a  great-bellied  actress  ; 
nay,  or  the  most  impudent  of  creatures,  an  ill  poet; 
or  what  is  yet  more  impudent,  a  second-hand  critic 

Horn.  But  what  say  the  ladles  ?  have  they  no 
pity  ? 

Har.  WTiat  ladies?  The  vizard-masks,  you 
knoJT,  never  pity  a  man  when  all's  gone,  though  in 
their  service. 

Dor.  And  for  the  women  in  the  boxes,  you'd 
never  pity  them  when  'twas  in  your  power. 

f/ar.  They  say  'tis  pity  but  all  that  deal  with 
common  women  should  be  served  so. 

Dor.  Nay,  I  dare  swear  they  won't  admit  you  to 
play  at  cards  with  them,  go  to  plays  with  'em,  or 
do  the  little  duties  which  other  shadows  of  men  are 
wont  to  do  for  'em. 

Horn.  Who  do  you  call  shadows  of  men  ?. 

Dor.  Half-men. 

Horn.  What,  boys  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  your  old  boys,  old  beaux  gar^onx, 
who,  like  superannnited  stallions,  are  suffered  t<» 
run,  feed,  and  whinny  with  the  mares  as  long  as 
they  live,  though  they  can  do  nothing  else. 

Horn.  \Vell,  a  pox  on  love  and  wenching  ! 
Women  serve  but  to  keep  a  man  from  better  com- 
pany. Though  I  can't  enjoy  them,  I  shall  you  the 
more.  Good  fellowship  and  friendship  are  lasting, 
rational,  and  manly  pleasures. 

Har.  For  all  that,  give  me  some  of  those  plea- 
sures you  call  effeminate  too ;  they  help  to  relish 
one  another. 

Horn.  They  disturb  one  another. 

Har.  No,  mistresses  are  like  books.  If  you 
pore  upon  them  too  much,  they  doze  you,  and  make 
you  unfit  for  company  ;  but  if  used  discreetly,  you 
are  the  fitter  for  conversation  by  'cm. 

Dor.  A  mistress  should  be  like  a  little  country 
retreat  near  the  town  ;  not  to  dwell  in  constantly, 
but  only  for  a  night  and  away,  to  taste  the  town 
the  better  when  a  man  returns. 

Horn.  I  tell  you,  'lis  as  hard  to  be  a  good  fel- 
low, a  good  friend,  and  a  lover  of  women,  as  'tis 
to  be  a  good  fellow,  a  good  friend,  and  a  lover  of 
money.  You  cannot  follow  both,  then  choose  your 
side.     Wine  gives  you  liberty,  love  takes  it  away. 

Dor.  Gad,  he's  in  the  right  on't. 

Horn.  Wine  gives  you  joy ;  love,  grief  and  tor- 
tures, besides  surgeons.  Wine  makes  us  witty  ; 
love,  only  sots.  Wine  makes  us  sleep ;  love  breaks 
it. 

Dor.  By  the  world  he  has  reason,  liarcourt. 

Horn.  Wine  makes — 

Dor,  Ay,  wine  makes  us — makes  us  princes ; 
love  makes  us  beggars,  poor  rogues,  egad — and 
wine — 

Horn.  So,  there's  one  converted. — No,  no,  loTe 
and  wine,  oil  and  vinegar. 

Har.  I  grant  it ;  love  will  still  be  uppermost. 

Horn.  Come,  for  my  part,  1  will  have  only  those 

glorious  manly  pleasures  of  being  very  drunk  and 

very  slovenly. 

Enter  Biiy. 

Boy.  Mr.  Sparkish  is  below,  sir.  ^Exit- 

Har.  \\  hat,   my  dear  friend  !  a  rogue  that  is 

fond  of  me  only,  1  think,  fur  abusing  him. 

Dor.  No,  he  can  no  more  think  the  men  laugh 

at  him  than  that  women  jilt  him  ;   his  opinion  of 

biniHulf  is  so  good. 
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Horn,  Well,  there*8  another  pleasure  by  drink, 
ing  I  thought  not  of, — I  shall  lose  his  acquaintance, 
because  he  cannot  drink  :  and  you  know  'tis  a  very 
hard  thing  to  be  rid  of  him ;  for  he*8  one  of  those 
nauseous  offerers  at  wit,  who,  like  the  worst 
fiddlers,  run  themselves  into  all  companies. 

Har.  One  that,  by  being  in  the  company  of  men 
of  sense,  would  pass  for  one. 

Horn.  And  may  so  to  the  short-sighted  world  ; 
as  a  false  jewel  amongst  true  ones  is  not  discerned 
at  a  distance.  His  company  is  as  troublesome  to 
us  as  a  cuckold's  when  you  have  a  mind  to  his 
wifes. 

Har.  No,  the  rogue  will  not  let  us  enjoy  one 
another,  but  ravishes  our  conversation ;  though  he 
signifies  no  more  to't  than  sir  Martin  Marall'a 
gaping,  and  awkward  thrumming  upon  the  lute^ 
does  to  his  man*s  voice  and  music. 

Dor,  And  to  pass  for  a  wit  in  town  shows  him- 
self a  fool  every  night  to  us,  that  are  guilty  of  the 
plut. 

Horn,  Such  wits  as  he  are,  to  a  company  of 
reasonable  men,  like  rooks  to  the  gamesters ;  who 
only  fill  a  room  at  the  table,  but  are  so  far  from 
contributing  to  the  play,  that  they  only  serve  to 
spoil  the  fancy  of  those  that  do. 

Dor.  Nay,  they  are  used  like  rooks  too,  snubbed, 
checked,  and  abused;  yet  the  rogues  will  hang  on. 

Horn,  A  pox  on  'em,  and  all  that  force  nature, 
and  would  be  still  what  she  forbids  'em !  Affecta- 
tion is  her  greatest  monster. 

Har,  Most  men  are  the  contraries  to  that  they 
would  seem.  Your  bully,  you  see,  is  a  coward 
with  a  long  sword ;  the  little  humbly-fawning 
physician,  with  his  ebony  cane,  is  he  that  destroys 
men. 

Dor,  The  usurer,  a  poor  rogue,  possessed  of 
mouldy  bonds  and  mortgages ;  and  we  they  call 
spendthrifts,  are  only  wealthy,  who  lay  out  his 
money  upon  daily  new  purchases  of  pleasure. 

Horn*  Ay,  your  arrantest  cheat  is  your  trustee 
or  executor ;  your  jealous  man,  the  greatest 
cuckold  ;  your  churchman  the  greatest  atheist ;  and 
your  noisy  pert  rogue  of  a  wit,  the  greatest  fop, 
dullest  ass,  and  worst  company,  as  you  shall  see  ; 
for  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sparkibb. 

Spark,  How  is't,  sparks  ?  how  is't  ?  Well,  faith, 
Harry,  I  must  rally  thee  a  little,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
upon  the  report  in  town  of  thee,  ha !  ha  I  ha !  I 
can't  hold  i'faith  ;  shall  1  speak  ? 

Horn,  Yes  ;  but  you'll  be  so  bitter  then. 

Spark,  Honest  Dick  and  Frank  here  shall 
answer  for  me  ;  I  will  not  be  extreme  bitter,  by  the 
universe. 

Har,  We  will  be  bound  in  a  ten  thousand  pound 
bond,  he  shall  not  be  bitter  at  alL 

Dor,  Nor  sharp,  nor  sweet. 

Horn.  What,  not  downright  insipid  ? 

Spark,  Nay  then,  since  you  are  so  brisk,  and 
provoke  me.  take  what  follows.  You  must  know, 
1  was  discoursing  and  rallying  with  some  ladies 
yesterday,  and  they  happened  to  talk  of  the  fine 
new  signs  in  town — 

Horn    Very  fine  ladies,  I  believe. 

Spark,  Said  1,  1  know  where  the  best  new  sign 
is. — Where  ?  says  one  of  the  ladies.— In  Covent- 
Garden,  I  replied. — Said  another,  In  what  street  ? — 
In  Russel-street,  answered  1. — Lord,  says  another. 


I'm  sure  there  was  never  a  fine  new  sign  there 
yesterday. — Yes,  but  there  was,  said  I  again  ;  and 
it  came  out  of  France,  and  has  been  there  a  fort- 
night. 

Dor.  A  pox  I  I  can  hear  no  more,  prithee. 

Horn.  No,  bear  him  out ;  let  him  tune  his  crowd 
a  while. 

Har.  The  worst  music,  the  greatest  preparation* 

Spark.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  make  you  laugh. — It 
cannot  be,  says  a  third  lady. — Yes,  yes,  quoth  I 
again. — Says  a  fourth  lady — 

Horn,  Look  to't,  we'll  have  no  more  ladies. 

Spark,  No — then  mark,  mark,  now.  Said  I  to 
the  fourth.  Did  you  never  see  Mr.  Homer  ?  he 
lodges  in  Russel-street,  and  he's  a  sign  of  a  man, 
you  know,  since  he  came  out  of  France ;  ha !  ha  I 
ha! 

Horn,  But  the  devil  take  me  if  thine  be  the  sign 
of  a  jest. 

Spark.  With  that  they  all  fell  a-laughing,  till 
they  bepissed  themselves.  What,  but  it  does  not 
move  you,  methinks  ?  Well,  I  see  one  had  as 
good  go  to  law  without  a  witness,  as  break  a  jest 
without  a  laughter  on  one's  side. — Come,  come, 
sparks,  but  where  do  we  dine?  I  have  left  at 
Whitehall  an  earl,  to  dine  with  you. 

Dor.  Why«  I  thought  thou  hadst  loved  a  man 
with  a  title,  better  than  a  suit  with  a  French  trim- 
ming  to't. 

Har,  Go  lo  him  again. 

Spark,  No,  sir,  a  wit  to  me  is  the  greatest  tide 
in  the  world. 

Horn.  But  go  dine  with  your  earl,  sir  ;  he  may 
be  exceptions.  We  are  your  friends,  and  wiU  not 
take  it  ill  to  be  left,  I  do  assure  you. 

Har,  Nay,  faith,  he  shall  go  to  him. 

Spark,  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen. 

Dor.  We'll  thrust  you  out,  if  you  won't ;  what, 
disappoint  anybody  for  dk  ? 

Spark.  Nay,  dear  gentlemen,  hear  me. 

Horn,  No,  no,  sir,  by  no  means  j  pray  go,  sir. 

Spark.  Wliy,  dear  rogues — 

Dor.  No,  no.      [TVjr  ali  thrust  him  out<iftkt  room. 

^//.  Ha!  ha!  hal 

Re-enter  Sparkisr. 

Spark,  But,  sparks,  pray  hear  me.  What,  d'ye 
think  ril  eat  then  with  gay  shallow  fops  and 
silent  coxcombs  ?  I  think  wit  as  necessary  at 
dinner,  as  a  glass  of  good  wine ;  and  that's  the 
reason  I  never  have  any  stomach  when  I  eat  alone. 
— Come,  but  where  do  we  dine  ? 

Horn.  Even  where  you  will. 

Spark.  At  Chateline's  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  If  you  wiU. 

Spark.  Or  at  the  Cock  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Spark.  Or  at  the  Dog  and  Partridge  ? 

Horn.  Ay,  if  you  have  a  miud  to't ;  for  we  shall 
dine  at  neither. 

Spark.  Pshaw !  with  your  fooling  we  shall  lose 
the  new  play ;  and  1  would  no  more  miss  seeing  a 
new  play  the  first  day,  than  1  would  miss  sitting  in 
the  wits'  row.  Therefore  I'll  go  fetch  my  mistress, 
and  away.  [Exit, 

Enter  Mr.  Pinchwipk. 

Horn,  Who  have  we  h  re  ?  Pinchwife  ? 
Pinch,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant. 
Horn.  Well,  Jack,  by  thy  long  absence  from  the 
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town,  the  gmmness  of  thy  cotrntenance,  and  the 
alovenliness  of  thy  habit,  I  shoald  giye  thee  joy, 
should  I  not,  of  marriage  ? 

Pineh'  I  Aside,"]  Death  1  does  he  know  I'm 
married  too  ?  I  thought  to  have  concealed  it  from 
him  at  leasts — lAUmd.]  My  long  atay  in  the  country 
will  excuse  my  dress  ;  and  1  have  a  suit  of  law  that 
brings  me  up  to  town,  that  puts  me  out  of  humour. 
Besides,  I  must  give  Sparkish  to-morrow  five 
thousand  pounds  to  lie  vrith  my  sister. 

Horn,  Nay,  you  country  gentlemen,  rather  than 
not  purchase,  will  buy  anything ;  and  he  is  a 
cracked  title>  if  we  may  quibble.  Well,  but  am  I 
to  give  thee  joy  ?  I  heard  thou  wert  married. 

Finch.  What  then? 

Ham.  Why,  the  next  thing  that  is  to  be  heard, 
is,  thou'rt  a  cuckold. 
.  Finch.  Insupportable  name  !  [Atide. 

Horn.  But  I  did  not  expect  marriage  from  such 
a  whoremaster  as  you ;  one  that  knew  the  town  so 
much,  and  women  so  well. 

Pinch,  Why,  I  have  married  no  London 
wife. 

Horn.  Pshaw !  that's  all  one.  That  grave  cir- 
cumspection in  marrying  a  country  wife,  is  like 
refusing  a  deceitful  pampered  Smithfield  jade,  to 
go  and  be  cheated  by  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Pinch.  [Atide.]  A  pox  on  him  and  bis  simile  ! — 
{Aloud.}  At  least  weiire  a  little  surer  of  the  breed 
there,  know  what  her  keeping  has  been,  whether 
foiled  or  unsound. 

Horn.  Come,  come,  I  have  known  a  clap  gotten 
in  Wales;  and  there  are  cousins,  justices  clerks, 
aud  chaplains  in  tne  country,  I  won*t  say  coach- 
men.    But  she's  handsome  and  young ' 

Pinch.  I  Aside,}  I'll  answer  as  1  should  do. — 
{Aloud.}  No,  no;  she  has  no  beauty  but  her 
youth,  no  attraction  but  her  modesty  :  wholesome, 
homely,  and  huswifely  ;  that's  all. 

Dor.  He  talks  as  like  a  graxier  as  he  looks. 

Pinch.  She's  too  awkward,  ill-favoured,  and 
silly  to  bring  to  town. 

liar.  Then  methinks  you  should  bring  her  to  be 
taught  breeding. 

Pinch.  To  be  taught!  no,  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Good  wives  and  private  soldiers  should  be  ignorant 
— I'll  keep  her  from  your  instructions,  I  warrant 
yon. 

Har.  The  rogue  is  as  jealous  as  if  his  wife  were 
not  ignorant  lAside. 

Horn.  Why,  if  she  be  ill-favoured,  there  will  be 
less  danger  here  for  you  than  by  leaving  her  in  the 
country.  We  have  such  variety  of  dainties  that 
we  are  seldom  hungry. 

J>or.  But  they  have  always  coarse,  constant, 
swingeing  stomachs  in  the  country. 

Har.  Foul  feeders  indeed  ! 

Dor.  And  your  hospitality  is  great  there. 

Har.  Open  house ;  every  man's  welcome. 

Pinch.  So,  so,  gentlemen. 

Horn,  But  prithee,  why  shouldst  thou  marry 
her  ?  If  she  be  ugly,  ill-bred,  and  silly,,  she  must 
be  rich  then. 

Pinch.  As  rich  as  if  she  brought  me  twenty 
thousand  pound  out  of  this  town  ;  for  she'll  be  as 
sure  not  to  spend  her  moderate  portion,  as  a  London 
baggage  would  be  to  spend  hers,  let  it  be  what  it 
would :  so  'tis  all  one.  Then,  because  she's  ugly, 
she's  the  likelier  to  be  my  own ;  and  being  ill-bred, 
she'll  hate  conversation ;  and  since  silly  and  inno- 


cent, vriU  not  know  the  difference  betwixt  a  man  of 
one-and-twenty  and  one  of  forty. 

Horn.  Nine — to  my  knowledge.  But  if  she  be 
silly,  she'll  expect  as  much  from  a  man  of  forty- 
nine,  as  from  him  of  one-and-twenty.  Bnt  me- 
thinks vrit  is  more  necessary  than  beauty ;  and  I 
think  no  young  woman  ugly  that  has  i^  and  no 
handsome  woman  agreeable  without  it. 

Pinch.  Tis  my  maxim,  he's  a  fool  that  marries  ; 
but  he's  a  greater  that  does  not  marry  a  fooL. 
What  is  wit  in  a  wife  good  for,  but  to  make  a  man 
a  cuckold  ? 

Horn.  Yes,  to  keep  it  from  his  knowledge. 

Pinch,  A  fool  cannot  contrive  to  make  her  hua* 
band  a  cuckold. 

Horn.  No ;  but  she'll  club  with  a  man  that  can  : 
and  what  is  worse,  if  she  cannot  make  her  husband 
a  cuckold,  she'll  make  him  jealous,  and  pass  for 
one  :  and  then  'tis  all  one. 

Pinch.  Well,  well,  I'll  take  care  for  one.  My 
wife  shall  make  me  no  cuckold,  though  she  had  your 
help,  Mr.  Homer.     I  understand  the  town,  sir. 

Dor.  His  help  !  lAside. 

Har.  He's  come  newly  to  town,  it  seems,  and 
has  not  heard  how  things  are  with  him.         lAside. 

Hprn.  But  tell  me,  has  marriage  cured  thee  of 
whoring,  which  it  seldom  does  ? 

Har.  'Tis  more  than  age  can  do. 

Horn.  No,  the  word  is,  I '11  marry  and  live  honest: 
but  a  marriage  vow  is  like  a  penitent  gamester's 
oath,  and  entering  into  bonds  and  penalties  to  stint 
himself  to  such  a  particular  small  sum  at  play  for 
the  future,  which  makes  him  but  the  more  eager  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  hold  out,  loses  his  money 
again,  and  his  forfeit  to  boot. 

Dor.  Ay,  ay,  a  gamester  will  be  a  gamester  whilst 
his  money  lasts,  and  a  whoremaster  whilst  his 
vigour. 

Har.  Nay,  I  have  known  'em,  when  they  are 
broke,  and  can  lose  no  more,  keep  a  fumbling  with 
the  box  in  their  hands  to  fool  with  only,  and  hinder 
other  gamesters. 

Dor.  That  had  wherewithal  to  make  lusty  stakes. 

Pinch.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  laugh  at  nic  ; 
but  you  shall  never  lie  with  my  wife  :  1  know  the 
town. 

Horn.  But  prithee,  was  not  the  way  you  were 
in  better  ?  is  not  keeping  better  than  marriage  ? 

Pinch.  A  pox  on't !  the  jades  would  jilt  me,  I 
could  never  keep  a  whore  to  myself. 

Horn.  So,  then  you  only  married  to  keep  a  whore 
to  yourself.  Well,  but  let  me  tell  you,  women,  as 
you  say,  are  like  soldiers,  made  constant  and  loyal 
by  good  pay,  rather  than  by  oaths  and  covenants. 
Therefore  I'd  advise  my  friends  to  keep  rather  than 
marry,  since  too  I  find,  by  your  example,  it  does 
not  serve  one's  turn ;  for  1  saw  you  yesterday  in 
the  eighten-penny  place  with  a  pretty  country- 
wench. 

Pinch,  How  the  devil !  did  he  see  my  wife  then  ? 
I  sat  there  that  she  might  not  be  seen.  But  she 
shall  never  go  to  a  play  again.  lAsult. 

Horn.  What !  dost  thou  blush,  at  nine-and-forty, 
for  having  been  seen  with  a  wench  ? 

Dor.  No,  faith,  I  warrant  'twas  his  wife,  which 
he  seated  there  out  of  sight ;  for  he's  a  cunning 
rogue,  and  understands  the  town. 

Har.  He  blushes.  Then  'twas  his  wife ;  for 
men  are  now  more  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  them 
in  public  than  with  a  wench. 
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Pinch.  Hell  and  damnation  !  I'm  undone,  since 
Horner  has  seen  her,  and  they  know  'twas  she. 

lAstde. 

Horn,  Bat  prithee,  was  it  thy  wife  ?  She  was 
exceeding  pretty :  1  was  in  lo\;e  with  her  at  that 
distance. 

Pinch,  You  are  like  never  to  be  nearer  to  her. 
Your  servant,  gentlemen.  lOffen  to  go, 

Horn.  Nay,  prithee  stay. 

Pinch.  I  cannot ;  I  will  not. 

Horn.  Come,  you  shall  dine  with  us. 

Pinch.  I  have  dined  already. 

Horn,  Come,  I  know  thou  hast  not :  Til  treat 
thee,  dear  rogue  ;  thou  sha't  spend  none  of  thy 
Hampshire  money  to-day. 


Pinch.  Treat  me  !  So,  he  uses  me  already  like 
his  cuckold.  *  {Asid^. 

Horn.  Nay,  you  shall  not  go. 

Pinch.  1  must ;  I  have  business  at  home. 

I  Exit. 

Har.  To  beat  his  wife.  He's  as  jealous  of 
her,  as  a  Cheapside  husband  of  a  Covent-garden 
wife. 

Horn.  Why,  'tis  as  hard  to  find  an  old  whore- 
master  without  jealousy  and  the  gout,  as  a  young 
one  without  fear,  or  the  pox  : — 

As  gout  in  age  from  pox  in  youth  proceeds. 

So  wenching  past,  then  jealousy  succeeds  ; 

The  worst  disease  that  k)ve  and  wenching 
breeds.  I  Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Pinchwife's  Houhc. 

Mrs.  Marobrv  PiNXinvirs  and  ALmixA.    Mr.  Pinchwipb 
p<eping  bthind  at  ilu  door. 

Mr$.  Pinch.  Pray,  sister,  where  are  the  best 
fields  and  woods  to  walk  in,  in  London  } 

Alith  [Asidf.^  A  pretty  question! — [AlnHd'\ 
Why,  sister.  Mulberry-garden  and  St.  James's- 
park  ;  and,  for  close  walks,  the  New  Exchange. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  hus- 
band looks  so  crum  here  in  town,  and  keeps  me  up 
so  close,  and  will  not  let  me  go  a-walking,  nor  let 
me  wear  my  best  gown  yesterday. 

Alith.  O,  he's  jealous,  sister. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Jenlous  !  what's  that .' 

Alith.  He's  afraid  you  should  love  another  man. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  How  should  he  be  afraid  of  my 
loving  another  man,  when  he  will  not  let  me  see 
any  but  himself? 

Alith.  Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  a  play  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay  ;  but  we  sat  amongst  ugly  peo- 
ple. He  would  not  let  me  come  near  the  gentry, 
who  sat  under  us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  'em.  He 
told  me,  none  but  naughty  women  sat  there,  whom 
they  toused  and  moused.  (  But  I  would  have  ven- 
tured, for  uH  that) 

Alith    But  how  did  you  like  the  play  ? 

^frs.  Pinch.  Indeed  I  was  weary  of  the  play  ;  but 
1  liked  hngeou^ly  the  nctors.  They  are  the  good- 
Ue.<t,  properest  men,  sister! 

Alith.  O,  but  you  must  not  like  the  actors, 
8i^ter. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  how  should  I  help  it,  sister } 
Pray,  sister,  when  my  husband  comes  in,  will  you 
a.sk  leave  for  me  to  go  a-waHcing  .' 

Alith.  A-walking!  ha!  ha!  Lord,  a  country- 
gentlewoman's  pleasure  is  the  drudgery  of  a  foot- 
post  ;  and  she  requires  as  much  airing  as  her 
husband's  horses. — [Aside.]  But  here  comes  your 
hubbaiid :  I'll  ask,  though  I'm  sure  he'U  not 
grant  it. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  He  says  he  won't  let  me  go  abroad 
for  IVar  of  Ciitchiiig  the  pox. 

Alith.  Fy  1  the  small- pox  you  should  say. 

?:n1er  Pixchwifb. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcome 
home  !  W'hy  dost  thou  look  so  fropish  ?  who  has 
hungered  thee  ? 


Pinch,  You're  a  fool. 

[Mre.  PmcnwiFB  gott  aside,  and  cries 

Alith.  Faith,  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault, 
poor  tender  creature  ! 

Pinch.  What,  you  would  have  her  as  impudent 
as  yourself,  asarrantajilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpie  ; 
and  to  say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town-woman  ? 

Alith.  Brother,  you  are  my  only  cen.<«urer ;  and 
the  honour  of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your 
wife  there  than  in  me,  though  I  take  the  innocent 
liberty  of  the  town. 

Pinch.  Hark  you,  mistress,  do  not  talk  so  before 
my  wife. — The  innocent  liberty  of  the  town  ! 

Alith.  Why,  pray,  who  boasts  of  any  intrigue 
with  me .'  what  lampoon  has  made  my  name  noto- 
rious .'  what  ill  women  frequent  my  lodgings }  I 
keep  no  company  with  any  women  of  scandalous 
reputations. 

Pinch.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous 
reputations  company. 

Alith.  Where  ?  would  you  not  have  me  civil  ? 
answer  'em  in  a  box  at  the  plays,  in  the  drawing, 
room  at  Whitehall,  in  St.  James's-park,  Mulberry- 
garden,  or — 

Pinch.  Hold,  hold !  do  not  teach  my  wife  where 
the  men  are  to  be  found  :  I  believe  she's  the  worse 
for  your  town-documents  already.  1  bid  you  keep 
her  in  ignorance,  as  I  do. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her,  bud, 
she  will  tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  though  I  ask 
her  a  thousand  times  a  da  v. 

Pinch,  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know, 
I  find .' 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Not  I  indeed, dear;  I  hate  London. 
Our  place-house  in  the  country  is  worth  a  thousand 
oft :  would  I  were  there  again  ! 

Pinch.  So  you  shall,  I  warrant.  But  were  you 
not  talking  of  plays  and  players  when  I  came  in  ? 
— [  To  Alithea.]  You  are  her  encourager  in  such 
discourses. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  indeed,  dear ;  she  chid  me 
just  now  for  liking  the  playermen. 

Pinch.  [Aside.']  Nay,  if  she  be  so  innocent  as 
to  own  to  me  l^r  liking  them,  there  is  no  hurt 
in'r. — [Aloud.]  J  Com^,  my  poor  rogue,  but  thou 
likest  none  better  thin  me  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  do.  The  player- 
men  are  finer  folks. 

Pinch.  But  yoc  love  none  better  than  me  ? 
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Mm.  Pinch.  You  are  my  om  dear  bud,  and  I 
know  you.     I  bate  a  stranger 

^Unch,  Ay,  my  dear,  you  nust  love  me  only ; 
and  not  be  like  tbe  naughty  to^n>women,  who  only 
hate  their  husbands,  and  lovf  every  man  else;  love 
plays,  visits,  fine  coachesj  fine  clothes,  fiddles, 
balls,  treats,  and  so  lead  a  ricked  town-life. 

Mr».  Pinch.  Nay,  if  t<  ex^oy  all  these  things 
be  a  town- life,  London  is  not  so  bad  a  place, 
dear. 

Pinch.  How  1  if  you  ^ove  me,  you  must  hate 
London. 

Aitth.  The  fool  hits  forbid  me  discovering  to  her 

the  pleasures  of  t^  town,  and  he  is  now  setting 

herpgog  upon  thfcm  himself.  lA$id€, 

^frs.  /'i/ifA.'*But,  husband,  do  the  town-women 

love  the  playeitnen  too  ? 

Pinch.  Ye$,  I  warrant  you. 

Mrs.  Pineh.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Pinch.  Why,  you  do  not,  1  hope  f 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  no,  bud.  But  why  have  we 
no  playerm©«  in  the  country  ? 

Pinch.  Hii ! — Mrs.  Minx,  ask  me  no  more  to  go 
to  a  play^' 

^^^^Jrinch.  Nay,  why,  love  ?  I  did  not  care 

"*'■  V^%  :  but  when  you  forbid  me,  you  make  me, 

■•  Jl^re,  desire  it. 

^ith.  So  *  twill  be  in  other  things,  I  warrant 

,  [yfjricife. 

^Irs.  Pinch.  Pray  let  me  go  to  a  play,  dear. 

flinch.  Hold  yourpeHce,  I  wo'  not. 

*\Irs.  Pinch.  Why,  love  ? 

'-inch.  Why,  I'll  tell  you. 

^Alith.  Nay,  if  he  tell  her,  she'll  give  him  more 
.ause  to  forbid  her  that  place.  lAside. 

r^jffrs.  Pinch,  Pray  why,  dear  ? 

Pinch.  First,  you  like  the  actors ;  and  the  gaU 
lants  may  like  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What,  a  homely  country  girl ! 
No,  bud,  nobody  will  like  me. 

Pinch.   1  tell  you  yes,  they  may. 

Airs.  Pinch.  No,  no,  you  jest — I  won't  believe 
vou  :  I  will  go. 

Pinch.  I  trll  you  then,  that  one  of  the  lewdest 
fellows  in  town,  who  saw  you  there,  told  me  he  was 
in  love  with  you. 

Afrs.  Pinch,  Indeed!  who,  who,  pray  who 
was't? 

Pinch.  I've  gone  too  far,  and  slipped  before  I 
was  aware ;  how  overjoyed  she  is  !  iAside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Was  it  any  Hampshire  gallant, 
any  of  our  neighbours  ?  I  promise  you,  I  am  be- 
holden to  him. 

Pinch.  I  promise  you,  you  lie ;  for  he  would 
but  ruin  you,  as  he  has  done  hundreds.  He  has 
no  other  love  for  women  but  that;  such  as  he 
look  upon  women,  like  basilisks,  only  to  destroy 
'em. 

Airs.  Pinch,  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should 
he  ruin  me }  answer  me  to  that.      Methinks  he 


ihoul 


d  not,  I  would  do  him  no  harm. 
nth.  Ha  !  ha  I  ba  ! 


Pinch.  'Tis  very  well ;  bat  I'll  keep  him  from 
doing  you  any  harm,  or  me  either.  But  here 
comes  company;  get  you  in,  get  you  in. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  pray,  husband,  is  he  a  pretty 
gentlemiiQ  that  lovet  me  Ir 
^       i^^Hck.  1b,  baggage,  in. 
\  iTkrHsIs  hsr  in,  and  shuts  the  door 

\ 


Enter  Spabkish  and  Hascourt. 

What,  all  the  lewd  libertines  of  the  town  brought 
to  my  lodging  by  this  easy  coxcomb  1  'sdeath,  I'll 
not  suffer  it* 

Spark.  Here,  Harcourt,  do  you  approve  my 
choice.' — [7*0  Alithba.]  Dear  little  rogue,  I 
told  you  I'd  bring  you  acquainted  with  all  my 
friends,  the  wits  and —  [Uabcoitbt  salutes  her 

Pinch.  Ay,  they  shall  know  her,  as  well  as  you 
yourself  will,  1  warrant  you. 

Spark.  This  is  one  of  those,  my  pretty  rogue, 
that  are  to  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow  ;  and 
him  you  must  bid  welcome  ever,  to  what  you  and  I 
have. 

Pinch.  Monstrous  !  lAside. 

Spark.  Harcourt,  how  dost  thou  like  her,  faith  ? 
Nay,  dear,  do  not  look  down ;  I  should  hate  to 
have  a  wife  of  mine  out  of  countenance  at  any- 
thing. 

Pinch,  Wonderful !  [Aside. 

Spark,  Tell  me,  1  say,  Harcourt,  how  dost  thou 
like  her.'  Thou  hast  stared  upon  her  enough,  to 
resolve  me. 

Har.  So  infinitely  well,  that  T  could  wish  I  had 
a  mistress  too,  that  miiiht  dillVr  from  her  in  iiothing 
but  her  love  and  engagement  to  you. 

Alith.  Sir,  master  Sparkish  has  often  told  me 
that  his  acquaintance  were  all  wits  and  raillieurs 
and  now  I  find  it. 

Spark,  No,  by  the  universe,  madam,  he  does 
not  rally  now  ;  you  may  believe  him.  I  do  a:isure 
you,  he  is  the  honestest,  worthiest,  true-hearted 
gentlemen — a  man  of  such  pertect  honour,  he 
would  say  nothing  to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean. 

Pinch.  Praising  another  man  US  his  mistVe^s  ! 

[Asiue, 

liar.  Sir,  you  are  so  beyond  expectation  oblig- 
ing, that — 

Spark.  Nay,  egad,  I  am  sure  you  do  admire  her 
extremely;  1  see't-  in  your  eyes. — He  does  ad- 
mire you,  madam. — By  the  world,  don't  you  ? 

liar.  Yes,  above  the  world,  or  the  most  glorious 
part  of  it,  her  whole  sex  :  and  till  now  1  never 
th;>ught  I  should  have  envied  you,  or  any  mau 
about  to  marry,  but  you  have  the  best  excuse  for 
marriage  I  ever  knew. 

Alith.  Nay,  now,  sir,  I'm  satisfied  you  are  of  the 
society  of  the  wits  and  raillieurs,  since  you  cannot 
spare  your  friend,  even  when  he  is  but  too  civil  to 
you  ;  but  the  surest  sign  is,  since  you  are  an  enemy 
to  marriage, — for  that  I  hear  you  hate  as  much  us 
business  or  bad  wine. 

Har.  Truly,  niadam,  I  was  never  an  enemy  to 
marriage  till  now,  because  marriage  was  never  an 
enemy  to  me  before 

Alith.  But  why,  sir,  is  marriage  an  enemy  to 
you  now  "i  because  it  robs  you  of  your  friend  here? 
for  you  look  upon  a  friend  married,  as  one  gone 
into  a  mona.stery,  that  is,  dead  to  the  world. 

Har.  'Tis  indeed,  because  you  marry  him ;  I  see. 
madam,  you  can  guess  my  meaning.  J  do  oont'c.-s 
heartily  and  openly,  i  wish  it  were  in  my  power  lo 
break  the  match  ;  by  heavens  \  would. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank  1 

Alith.  Would  you  be  so  unkind  to  me  1 

llnr.  No,  noy  'tis  not  because  1  would  be  unki:td 
to  you. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank  !  no  gad,  'tis  only  his  kitul 
ness  to  me. 
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Pinch,  Great  kindness  to  you  indeed  !  Insen- 
sible fop,  let  a  man  make  love  to  his  wife  to  his 
face !  lAside. 

Spark,  Come,  dear  Frank,  for  all  my  wife  there, 
ihat  shall  be,  thoa  shalt  enjoy  me  sometimes,  dear 
rogue.  By  my  honour,  we  men  of  wit  condole  for 
our  deceased  brother  in  marriag^e,  as  much  as  for 
one  dead  in  earnest :  I  think  that  was  prettily  said 
of  me,  ha,  Harcourt? — But  come,  Frank,  be  not 
melancholy  for  me. 

Har,  No,  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  melancholy 
for  you. 

Spark,  Prithee,  Frank,  dost  think  my  wife  that 
shall  be  there,  a  fine  person  ? 

Har,  I  could  gaze  upon  her  till  I  became  as 
blind  as  you  are. 

Spark,  How  as  I  am  ?  how  ? 

Har.  Because  you  are  a  lover,  and  true  lovers 
are  blind,  stock  blind. 

Spark,  True,  true ;  but  by  the  world  she  has 
wit  too,  as  well  as  beauty  :  go,  go  with  her  into  a 
comer,  and  try  if  she  has  wit ;  talk  to  her  anything, 
8he*8  bashful  before  me. 

Har,  Indeed  if  a  woman  wants  wit  in  a  corner, 
she  has  it  nowhere. 

Alith,  Sir,  you  dispose  of  me  a  little  before  your 
tjme —  ^AsUie  to  Spaakish. 

Spark,  Nay,  nay,  madam,  let  me  have  an  ear- 
neat  of  your  obedience,  or — go,  go,  madam — 

[Haroourt  eourii  Axithka  aside. 

Pinch,  How,  sir !  if  you  are  not  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  a  wife,  I  am  for  that  of  a  sister ;  he 
shall  not  debauch  her.  Be  a  pander  to  your  own 
wife  !  bring  men  to  her  !  let  'em  make  love  before 
your  face !  thrust  'em  into  a  comer  together,  then 
leave  'em  in  private  1  Is  this  your  town  wit  and 
conduct  ? 

Spark,  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  a  silly  wise  rog^e  would 
make  one  laugh  more  than  a  stark  fool,  ha  1  ha !  I 
shall  burst.  Nay,  you  shall  not  disturb  'em  ;  I'll 
▼ex  thee,  by  the  world. 

[StntpgU-t  vrith  PiNCHWira  to  keep  him/rom  Harcodrt 
and  Alith  RA. 

Alith.  The  writings  are  drawn,  sir,  settlement! 
made  ;  'tis  too  late,  sir,  and  past  all  revocation. 

Har.  Then  so  is  my  death. 

Alith,  I  would  not  be  unjust  to  him. 

Har,  Then  why  to  me  so  ? 

Alith.  I  have  no  obligation  to  you. 

Har.  My  love. 

Alith,  I  had  his  before. 

Har.  You  never  had  it ;  he  wants,  you  see,  jea- 
lousy, the  only  infallible  si^n  of  it. 

Alith,  Love  proceeds  from  esteem ;  he  cannot 
distrust  my  virtue :  besides,  he  loves  me,  or  he 
would  not  marry  me. 

Har,  Marrying  you  is  no  more  sign  of  his  love 
than  bribing  your  woman,  that  he  may  marry  you, 
is  a  sign  of  his  generosity.  JMarriage  is  rather  a 
sign  of  interest  than  love  ;\and  he  that  marries  a 
fortnile  covets  a  mistress,  not  loves  her.  But  if  you 
take  marriage  for  a  sign  of  love,  take  it  from  me 
immediately. 

Alith,  No,  now  you  have  put  a  scrapie  in  my 
head  ;  but  in  short,  sir,  to  end  our  dispute,  I  must 
marry  him,  my  reputation  would  suffer  in  the  world 
else. 

Har,  No;  if  you  do  marry  him,  with  your  par- 
don, madam,  your  reputation  suffers  in  the  world, 
and  yon  would  be  thought  in  necessity  for  a  cloak. 


had. 


AlUh.  Nay,  no..  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  sir.— Mr.  Spark- 
ish,  pray  cqme  hitn^  ^^end  here  is  very 

troublesome,  and  ver'  iodine 

Har    Hold  !  hold  ._       ^'        ^^^f^e  to  Alithka. 

Ptnch.  U  ye  hear  v^^^  > 

Spark.  Why,  d'ye  th-nj,  j.,!  g^^^  ^  ^e  jealous, 
like  a  country  bumpkin  j  \/ 

Pinch.  No,  rather  be  ^  cuckold,  like  a  credulous 
cit. 

Har.  Madam,  you  wo„| j  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^^^  ^^  u^jig 

generous  as  to  have  told  «.i|^ 

AlUh,  Yes,  since  you  cok,'^  be  so  Uttle  generous 
as  to  wrong  him. 

Har,  Wrong  him  !  no  man  ^an  do't,  he's  be- 
neath  an  injury :  a  bubble,  a  co^j^rd,  a  senseless 
idiot,  a  wretch  so  contemptible  to  k,i  j^e  ^Q^ld  but 
you,  that — 

.  Alith,  Hold,  do  not  rail  at  him,  t^j.  ^^^^  jje  is 
like  to  be  my  husband,  1  am  resolved  ,^q  jjj^g  jjim  : 
nay,  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  "  ^  j^^e  not 
his  friend. — Master  Sparkifth,  Master  J^pai-ifish  ' 

Spark,  What,  what .'— [  To  UabcoWj^^  -i  j^Jqw 
dear  rogue,  has  not  she  wit .'  -"     'J  > 

Har,  Not  so  much  as  I  thought,  ana  i^op^d  g^e 

^^'  .  ^^P^  ks  tiirlilif. 

Alith,  Mr.  Sparkish,  do  you  bring  peopL  ^q  ^^\\ 

at  you  ? 

Har.  Madam — 

Spark,  How  !  no  ;  but  if  he  does  rail  at  me,  Wtis 
but  in  jest,  I  warrant :  what  we  wits  do  for  ip^ue 
another,  and  never  take  any  notice  of  it.  ec 

Alith,  He  spoke  so  scurrilously  of  you,  T  had  no 
patience  to  hear  him  ;  besides,  he  has  been  makibing 
love  to  me. 

Har.  Trae,  damned  tell-tale  woman !         [^*/»/<f.V^ 

Spark.  Pshaw  !  to  show  his  parts — we  wits  rail    jk. 
and  make  love  often,   but   to   show  our   parts :     L/ 
as  we  have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice, 
we — 

Alith.  He  said  you  were  a  wretch  below  an 
injury — 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! 

Har,  Damned,  senseless,  impudent,  virtuous 
jade !  Well,  since  she  won't  let  me  have  her, 
she'll  do  as  good,  she'll  make  me  hate  her.     lAside. 

Alith,  A  common  bubble — 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! 

Alith,  A  coward — 

Spark.  Pshaw,  pshaw ! 

Alith.  A  senseless,  drivelling  idiot— 

Spark.  How  !  did  he  disparage  my  parts .'  Nay, 
then,  my  honour's  concerned,  1  can  t  put  up  that, 
sir,  by  the  world — ^brother,  help  me  to  kill  him. — 
[AHde"]  I  may  draw  now,  since  we  have  the  odds 
of  him  : — 'tis  a  good  occasion,  too,  before  my  mis- 
tress—  lOJirs  to  draw. 

Alith.  Hold,  hold ! 

Spark,  What,  what .' 

Alith,  Inside.]  1  must  not  let  'em  kill  the  gen. 
tleman  neither,  for  his  kindness  to  me  :  I  am  so 
far  from  hating  him,  that  I  wish  my  gallant 
had  his  person  and  understanding.  Nay,  if  my 
honour — 

Spark,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

Alith,  Hold,  hold !  hideed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  gentleman  said  after  all,  that  what  he  spoke 
was  but  out  of  friendship  to  you. 

Spark,  How  !  say,  I  am,  1  am  a  fool,  that  is,  no 
wit,  out  of  friendship  to  me  } 

AlUh,    Yes,   to  try  whether  I  was  concerned 
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enoa^  for  yon ;  and  made  love  to  me  only  to  be 
satisfied  of  my  virtue,  for  your  sake. 

Hot.  Kind,  however.  [Atide. 

Spark.  Nay,  if  it  were  so,  my  dear  rogue,  I  ask 
thee  pardon ;  but  why  would  not  you  tell  me  so, 
faith? 

Har,  Because  I  did  not  think  on*t,  fetith. 

Spark,  Come,  Homer  does  not  come  ;  Harcourt, 
let's  be  gone  to  the  new  play« — Come,  madam. 

Alith,  I  will  not  go,  if  ^ou  intend  to  leave  me 
alone  in  the  box,  and  run  into  the  pit,  as  you  use 
to  do. 

Spark,  Pshaw  !  I'll  leave  Harcouit  with'you  in 

the  box  to  entertain  you,  and  that's  as  good  ;  if  I 

sat  in  the  box,  I  should  be  thought  no  judge  but  of 

trimmings. — Come  away,  Harcourt,  lead  her  down. 

ISxeunt  Bpammmh,  Haaooust,  and  Authba. 

Pinch,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  the  flower  of  the 
true  town  fops,  such  as  spend  their  estates  before 
they  come  to  'em,  and  are  cuckolds  before  they're 
married.  But  let  me  go  look  to  my  own  freehold. 
—How! 

EnUr  mp  Lady  Fuwar,  Mrs.  Daintv  Fidobt,  and  Mrs.' 

SovBAMiau. 

Ladp  Fidg.  Your  servant,  sir :  where  is  your  lady  ? 
We  are  come  to  wait  upon  her  to  the  new  play. 

Pinch.  New  play  1 

Lady  Fidg.  And  my  husband  will  wait  upon 
yon  presently. 

Pinch.  [Atide."]  Damn  your  civility. — [Aloud] 
Madam,  by  no  means ;  I  will  not  see  sir  Jasper 
here,  till  I  have  waited  upon  him  at  home ; 
nor  shall  my  wife  see  you  till  she  has  waited  upon 
your  ladyship  at  your  lodgings. 

Lady  Fidg,  Now  we  are  here,  sir  ? 

Pinch,  No,  madam. 

Dain,  Pray,  let  us  see  her. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  We  will  not  stir  till  we  see  her. 

Pinch.  lAMide."]  A  pox  on  you  all ! — [Goei  to 
the  dooTf  and  returns.}  She  has  locked  the  door, 
and  is  gone  abroad. 

Ladp  Fidg.  No,  you  have  locked  the  door,  and 
she's  within. 

Dain,  They  told  us  below  she  was  here. 

Pinch,  [Aside.]  WiU  nothing  do  ?— [^/owrf.] 
Well,  it  must  out  then.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
ladies,  which  I  was  afraid  to  let  you  know  before, 
lest  it  might  endanger  your  lives,  my  wife  has  just 
now  the  small-pox  come  out  upon  her  ,  do  not  be 
frightened ;  but  pray  be  gone,  ladies ;  you  shall  not 
stay  here  in  danger  of  your  lives ;  pray  get  you 
gone,  ladies. 

Ladp  Fidg.  No,  no,  we  have  all  had  'em. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  Alack,  alack ! 

Dain,  Come,  come,  we  must  see  how  it  goes  with 
ber ;  I  understand  the  disease. 

Ladp  Fu/g,  Come  ! 

Pinch.  [Aside,]  Well,  there  is  no  being  too  hard 
for  women  at  their  own  weapon,  lying,  therefore 
rU  Quit  the  field.  lErit 

Mrt,  Mgueam,  Here's  an  example  of  jealousy  1 

Lady  tidy.  Indeed,  as  the  world  goes,  I  wonder 
there  are  no  more  jealous,  since  wives  are  so  ne- 
glected. 

Dain.  Pfehaw  I  as  the  world  goes,  to  what  end 
should  they  be  jealous  ? 
^Ladp  Fidg,  Fob  !  'tis  a  nasty  world. 

Mrs,  Squeasm,  That  men  of  parts,  great  acquaint- 
mce,  and  quality,  ibould  take  up  with  and  spend 


themselves  and  fortunes  in  keeping  little  playhouse 
creatures,  fob ! 

Ladp  Fidg.  Nay,  that  women  of  understanding, 
great  acquaintance,  and  good  quality,  should  fall 
a-keeping  too  of  little  creatures,  fob  1 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Why,  'tis  the  men  of  quality's 
fault ;  they  riever  visit  women  of  honour  and 
reputation  as  they  used  to  do ;  snd  have  not  so 
much  as  common  civility  for  ladies  of  our  rank, 
but  use  us  with  the  same  indifferency  and  ill-breed- 
ing as  if  we  were  all  married  to  'em. 

Ladp  Fidg.  She  says  true ;  'tis  an  arrant  shame 
women  of  quality  should  be  so  slighted  ;  metbinks 
birth  —  biith  should  go  for  something ;  I  have 
known  men  admired,  courted,  and  followed  for  their 
titles  only. 

Mrs.  Squeam,  Ay,  one  would  think  men  of 
honour  should  not  love,  no  more  than  marry,  out 
of  their  own  rank. 

Dain.  Fy,  fy  upon  'em  !  they  are  come  to  think 
cross  breeding  for  themselves  best,  as  well  as  for 
their  dogs  and  horses. 

Ladp  Fidg.  They  are  dogs  and  horses  for't. 
^n^rs,  Squeam,  One  would  think,  if  not  for  love, 
for  vanity  a  little. 

Dain,.  Nay,  they  do  satisfy  their  vanity  upon  us 
sometimes  ;  and  are  kind  to  us  in  their  report,  tell 
all  the  world  they  lie  with  us. 

Ladp  Fidg,  Damned  rascals,  that  we  should  be 
only  wronged  by  'em !  To  report  a  man  has  had  a 
person,  when  be  has  not  had  a  person,  is  the 
greatest  wrong  in  the  whole  world  that  can  be  done 
toa  person. 

^Irs.  Squeam.  Well,  'tis  an  arrant  shame  noble 
persons  should  be  so  wronged  and  neglected. 

Ladp  Fidg,  But  still  'tis  an  arranter  shame  for 
a  noble  person  to  neglect  her  own  honour,  and 
defame  her  own  noble  person  with  little  inconsider- 
able fellows,  fob  ! 

Dain.  I  suppose  the  crime  against  our  honour 
is  the  same  with  a  man  of  quality  as  with  another. 

Ladp  Fidg.  How  I  no  sure,  the  man  of  quality 
is  likest  one's  husband,  and  therefore  the  fault 
should  be  the  less. 

Dain.  But  then  the  pleasure  should  be  the  less. 

Ladp  Fidg.  Fy,  fy,  fy,  for  shame,  sister  !  whither 
shall  we  ramble  ?  Be  continent  in  your  discourse, 
or  I  shall  hate  you. 

Dain.  Besides,  an  intrigue  is  so  much  the  more 
notorious  for  the  man's  quality. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Tis  true  nobody  takes  notice  of  a 
private  man,  and  therefore  with  him  *  tis  more  secret ; 
and  the  crime's  the  less  when  'tis  not  known. 

Ladp  Fidg.  You  say  true ;  i'faith,  I  think  you 
are  in  the  right  on't :  'tis  not  an  injury  to  a  hus- 
band, till  it  be  an  injury  to  our  honours  ;  so  that 
a  woman  of  honour  loses  no  honour  with  a  private 
person /and  to  say  truth — 

Dain,  So,  the  little  fellow  is  grown  a  private 
person — with  her —  lApart  to  Mrs.  Bq,vmAMiam, 

Ladp  Fidg.  But  still  my  dear,  dear  honour — 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  Fidobt,  Hornbr,  and  Dorjlart. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  my  dear,  dear  of  honour,  thou 
hast  still  so  much  honour  in  thy  mouth — 

Horn.  That  she  has  none  elsewhere.  {.Aside. 

Ladp  Fidg.  Oh,  what  d'ye  mean  to  bring  in 
these  upon  us? 

Dain,  Fob  !  these  are  as  bad  as  wits. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Fob ! 
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ACT   n 


Ijaiiy  Fidg,  Let  U8  leave  the  room. 

Sir  J  asp.  Stay,  stay  ;  faith,  to  tell  you  the  naked 
truth — 

Lt:dij  Fidff,  Fy,  Sir  Tasper  I  do  not  use  that  word 
naked. 

Sir  Jasp.  Well,  well,  in  short  I  have  business 
at  Whitehall,  and  cannot  go  to  the  play  with  you, 
therefore  would  have  you  go — 

Lofltf  Fidg.  With  those  two  to  a  play  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  not  with  t'other,  but  with  Mr. 
Homer ;  there  can  be  no  more  scandal  to  go  with 
him  than  with  Mr.  Tatttle,  or  master  Limberham. 

Ladtf  Fidg.  With  that  nasty  fellow  !  no — no. 

Sir  Jasp,  Nay,  prithee,  dear,  hear  me. 

[  Whispers  to  Lady  Fidobt. 

Horn.  Ladies — 

[UoRNBR  and  I>orilant  draw  near  Mrs.  Squkamisu  and 
Mrs.  Dainty  Fidobt. 

Dain,  Stand  off. 

Mrs,  Sifueam.  Do  uot  approach  us. 

Dain,  You  herd  with  the  wits,  you  are  obscenity 
all  over. 

Mrs.  Squenm.  And  I  would  as  soon  look  upon 
a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  without  iig-leaves,  as 
any  of  you,  if  1  could  help  it ;  therefore  keep  off, 
and  do  nut  make  us  sick. 

Dor.  What  a  devil  are  these  ? 

Horn.  Why,  these  are  pretenders  to  honour,  as 
critics  to  wit,  only  by  censuring  others ;  and  as 
every  raw,  peevish,  out-of-humoured,  affected,  dull, 
tea-drinking,  arithmetical  fop,  sets  up  for  a  wit  by 
railing  at  men  of  sense,  so  these  fur  honour,  by 
railing  at  the  court,  and  ladies  of  as  great  honour  as 
quality. 

Sir  Jasp.  Come,  Mr.  Homer,  I  must  desire  you 
to  go  with  these  ladies  to  the  play,  sir. 

Horn.  I,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  ay,  come,  sir. 

Horn.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  and  theirs ; 
I  will  not  be  seen  in  women's  company  in  public 
again  for  the  world. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha,  ha,  strange  aversion  ! 

Airs  Squeam,  No,  he's  for  women's  company 
in  private. 

Sir  Jasp.  He — poor  man — he — ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

Dain.  'Tis  a  greater  shame  amongst  lewd  fel- 
lows to  be  seen  in  virtuous  women's  company,  than 
for  the  women  to  be  seen  with  them. 

Horn,  Indeed,  madam,  the  time  was  I  only 
hated  virtuous  women,  but  now  I  hate  the  other 
tiK) ;  1  beg  your  pardon,  ladies. 

Ladg  Fidg.  You  are  very  obliging,  sir,  because 
we  would  nut  be  troubled  with  you. 

Sir  Jasp.  In  sober  sadness,  he  shall  go. 

Dor.  Nay,  if  he  wo'  not,  I  am  ready  to  wait  upon 
the  ladies,  and  I  think  I  am  the  fitter  man. 

Sir  Jasp.  Y'ou,  air !  no,  I  thank  you  for  thaL 
Master  Homer  is  a  privileged  man  amongst  the 
virtuous  ladies,  'twill  be  a  great  while  before  you 
are  so  ;  he !  he  1  he !  he^s  my  wife's  gallant ; 
he  !  he  !  he  !  No,  pray  withdraw,  sir,  for  as  1  take 
it,  the  virtuous  ladies  have  no  business  with  you. 

Dor,  And  I  am  sure  he  can  have  none  with 
them.  'Tis  strange  a  man  can't  come  amongst  vir- 
tuous women  now,  but  upon  the  same  terms  as 
men  are  admitted  into  the  Great  Turk's  seraglio. 
But  heavens  keep  me  from  being  an  ombre  player 
with  'em  !— But  where  it  Pinchwife  ?  lExit. 

Sir  Jasp.  Come,  come,  man;  what,  avoid  the 
nweet  society  of  womankind  ?  that  sweet,  softy  gen- 


tle, tame,  noble  creature,  woman,  made  for  man's 
companion — 

Horn,  So  is  that  soft,  gentle,  tame,  and  more 
noble  creature  a  spaniel,  and  has  all  their  tricks  ; 
can  fawn,  lie  down,  suffer  beating,  and  fawn  the 
more  ;  barks  at  your  friends  when  they  come  to 
see  you,  makes  your  bed  hard,  gives  you  fleas,  and 
the  mange  sometimes.  And  all  the  difference  is, 
the  spaniel's  the  more  faiUiful  animal,  and  fawns 
but  upon  one  master. 

Sir  Jasp.  He  !  he !  he ! 

Mrs,  Squeam.  O  the  rude  beast  I 

Dain.  Insolent  brute  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  Brute  1  stinking,  mortified,  rotten 
French  wtther,  to  dare — 

Sir  Jasp.  Hold,  an't  please  your  ladyship. — For 
shame,  master  Horner !  your  mother  was  a 
woman — [Aside.^  Now  shall  I  never  reconcile  \ m. 
— [Aside  to  Lady  Fidget.]  Hark  you,  madam, 
tike  my  advice  in  your  anger.  You  know  you 
often  want  one  to  make  up  your  drolling  pack  of 
ombre  players,  and  you  may  cheat  him  ea>ily  ; 
for  he's  an  ill  gamester,  and  consequently  loves 
play.  Besides,  you  know  you  have  but  two  old 
civil  gentlemen  (with  stinking  breaths  too)  to  wait 
upon  you  abroad ;  take  in  the  third  into  your  ser- 
vice. The  other  are  but  crazy  ;  and  a  lady  should 
have  a  supernumerary  gentleman-usher  as  a  super- 
numerary coach-horse,  lest  sometimes  you  bhuuld 
be  forced  to  stay  at  home. 

Ladg  Fidg,  But  are  you  sure  he  loves  play,  and 
has  money  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  He  loves  play  as  much  as  you,  and 
has  money  as  much  fts  I. 

Lady  Fidg.  Then  I  am  contented  to  mnke  him 
pay  for  his  scurrility.  Money  makes  np  in  a 
measure  all  other  wants  in  men. — Those  whom  ue 
cannot  make  hold  for  gallants,  we  make  fine. 

lAtide, 

Sir  Jasp  {^Aside]  So,  so;  now  to  mollify,  to 
wheedle  him.  —  [Aside  to  Hohnku.]  Master 
Horner,  will  you  never  keep  civil  company  ? 
methiuks  'tis  time  now,  since  you  are  only  tit  lur 
them.  Come,  come,  man,  you  must  e'en  fall  to 
visiting  our  wives,  eating  at  our  tables,  drinkinj^ 
tea  with  our  virtuous  relations  after  dinner,  dealing 
cards  to  'em,  reading  plays  and  gazettes  to  Vmh, 
picking  fleas  out  of  their  smocks  for  'em,  collecting 
receipts,  new  songs,  women,  pages,  and  fuotnu  n 
for  'em. 

Horn.  I  hope  they'll  afford  me  better  employ- 
ment, sir. 

Sir  Jasp,  He  !  he  !  he  !  'tis  fit  you  know  your 
work  before  you  come  into  your  place.  And  since 
you  are  unprovided  of  a  lady  to  flatter,  and  a  good 
house  to  eat  at,  pray  frequent  mine,  and  c^di  my 
wife  mistress,  and  she  shall  call  you  gallant, 
according  to  the  custom. 

Horn.  Who,  I  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  Faith,  thou  sha't  for  my  sake  ;  come, 
for  my  sake  only. 

Horn,  For  your  sake — 

Sir  Jasp.  Come,  come^  here's  a  gamester  for 
you  ;  let  him  be  a  little  familiar  sometimes  ;  nay, 
what  if  a  little  rude  ?  Gamesters  may  be  rude  with 
ladies,  you  know. 

Lady  Fidg,  Yes ;  losing  gamesters  have  a  privi- 
1^^  with  women. 

Horn.  1  always  thought  the  contrary,  that  the 
winning  gamester  had  most  privilege  with  women; 
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for  when  you  have  lost  your  money  to  a  man,  you'll 
lose  anything  you  have,  all  you  have,  they  say,  and 
he  may  use  you  as  he  pleases. 

Sir  Jasp.  He !  he !  he!  well,  win  or  lose,  you 
shall  have  your  liberty  with  her. 

Lady  Fidg.  As  he  behaves  himself ;  and  for  your 
sake  I'll  give  him  admittance  and  freedom. 

Horn.  All  sorts  of  freedom,  madam  ? 

Sir  Jaap.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  all  sorts  of  freedom  thou 
canst  take.  And  so  go  to  her,  begin  thy  new  em- 
ployment ;  wheedle  her,  jest  With  her,  and  be  better 
acquainted  one  with  another. 

Horn*  [AtideJ]  I  think  I  know  her  already  ; 
therefore  may  venture  with  her  my  secret  for  hers. 

[HoRMKR  and  Lady  Fidokt  ufhisper. 

Sir  Jasp,  Sister  cuz,  I  have  provided  an  inno- 
cent playfellow  for  you  there. 

Dain,  Who,  he? 

Mrs,  Squeam.  There's  a  playfellow,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Jatp,  Yes  sure. — What,  he  is  good  enough 
to  play  at  cards,  blindman's-buff,  or  the  fool  with, 
sometimes  ! 

Mrs.  Squeam,  Foh !  we'll  have  no  such  play- 
fellows. 

Dain.  No,  sir;  you  shan't  choose  playfellows 
for  us,  we  thank  you. 

Sir  Jatp.  Nay,  pray  hear  me. 

[  Whitprring  to  them. 

Lady  Fidg,  Bat,  poor  gentleman,  could  you  be 
so  generous,  so  truly  a  man  of  honour,  as  for  the 
sakes  of  us  women  of  honour,  to  cause  yourself  to 
be  reported  no  man  ?  No  man  !  and  to  suflfer 
yourself  the  greatest  shame  that  could  fall  upon  a 
man,  that  none  might  fall  upon  us  women  by  your 
conversation  ?  but,  indeed,  sir,  as  perfectly,  per- 
fectly the  same  man  as  before  your  going  into 
France,  sir  ?  as  perfectly,  perfectly,  sir  ? 

Jlom,  As  perfectly,  perfectly,  madam.  Nay, 
I  fcora  you  should  take  my  word ;  I  desire  to  be 
tried  only,  madam. 

Ladjf  Fidg.  Well,  that's  spoken  again  like  a 
man  of  hoiwur :  all  men  of  honour  desire  to  come 
to  the  test.  But,  indeed,  generally  you  men  export 
such  things  of  yourselves,  one  does  not  know  how 
or  whom  to  believe  ;  and  it  is  come  to  that  pass, 
we  dare  not  take  your  words  no  more  than  your 
tailor's,  without  some  staid  servant  of  yours  be 


bound  with  you.  But  I  have  so  strong  a  faith  In 
your  honour,  dear,  dear,  noble  sir,  that  I'd  forfeit 
mine  for  yours  at  any  time,  dear  sir. 

Horn,  No,  madam,  you  should  not  need  to  for- 
feit it  for  me ;  I  have  given  you  security  already 
to  save  you  harmless,  my  late  reputation  being  so 
well  known  in  tlie  world,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  if  upon  any  future  falling-out, 
or  upon  a  suspicion  of  my  taking  the  trust  out  of 
your  hands,  to  employ  some  other,  you  yourself 
should  betray  your  trust,  dear  sir  ?  I  mean,  if 
you'll  give  me  leave  to  speak  obscenely,  you  might 
tell,  dear  sir. 

Horn,  If  I  did,  nobody  would  believe  me.  The 
reputation  of  impotency  is  as  hardly  recovered 
again  in  the  world  as  that  of  cowardice,  dear 
madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  then,  as  one  may  say,  you  may 
do  your  worst,  dear,  dear  sir. 

Sir  Jasff.  Come,  is  your  ladyship  reconciled  to 
him  yet  ?  have  you  agreed  on  matters  ?  for  I  must 
be  gone  to  Whitehall. 

Lady  Fidg,  Why,  indeed,  sir  Jasper,  master 
Horner  is  a  thousand,  thousand  times  a  better  man 
than  I  thought  him.  Cousin  Squeamish,  sister 
Dainty,  I  can  name  him  now.  Truly,  not  long 
ago,  you  know,  1  thought  his  very  name  obscenity; 
and  1  would  as  soon  have  lain  with  him  as  have 
named  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Very  likely,  poor  madam. 

Dain.  1  believe  it. 

Mrs.  Squeam,  No  doubt  on't. 

Sir  Jasp,  Well,  well — that  your  ladyship  is  as 
virtuous  as  any  she,  I  know,  and  him  all  the  town 
knows — he  !  he  !  he  !  therefore,  now  you  like  him, 
get  you  gone  to  your  business  together,  go,  go  to 
your  business,  I  bay,  pleasure,  whilst  I  go  to  my 
pleasure,  business. 

Lady  Fidg.  Come,  then,  dear  gallant. 

Horn.  Come  away,  my  dearest  mistress. 

Sir  Jasp,  So,  so  ;  why,  'tis  as  I'd  have  ic 

Horn.  And  as  I'd  have  it. 

Lady  Fidg.  Who  for  his  business  from  his  wife 

will  run. 
Takes  the  best  care  to  have  her  business  done. 

\,Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE   I. — A  Room  in  Pinchwifb's  House, 

Enter  Atithka  and  Mrs.  PmcHwirK. 

Alith,  Sister,  what  ails  you  ?  you  are  grown 
melancholy. 

Mrs,  Pinch,  Would  it  not  make  any  one  melan- 
choly to  see  yon  go  every  day  fluttering  about 
abroad,  whilst  I  must  stay  at  home  Uke  a  poor, 
lonely,  sullen  bird  in  a  cage ! 

Aliih,  Ay,  sister ;  but  you  came  young,  and  just 
from  the  nest  to  your  cage :  so  that  I  thought  you 
Hked  it,  and  could  be  as  cheerful  in't  as  others  that 
took  their  flight  themselves  early,  and  are  hopping 
abroad  in  the  open  air. 

Mrs.  Finch,  Nay,  I  confess  I  was  quiet  enough 
till  my  husband  told  me  what  pure  lives  the  London 
Uiiiss  ii?e  abroad,  with  their  dancing,  meetings, 


and  junketings,  and  dressed  every  day  in  their    i 
best  gowns;  and  I  warrant  you,  play  at  nine-pin3 
every  day  of  the  week,  so  they  do. 

Enter  Mr.  PwcHWirB. 

Pinch,  Come,  what's  here  to  do  ?  you  are  put- 
ting the  town-pleasures  in  her  head,  and  setting 
her  aloneini^. 

AUth.  Yes,  aflcr  nine-pins.  You  suffer  none 
to  give  her  those  longings  you  mean  but  yourself. 

Pinch.  I  tell  her  of  the  vanities  of  the  town  like 
a  confessor. 

AUth,  A  confessor !  just  such  a  confessor  as  he 
that,  by  forbidding  a  silly  hostler  to  grease  the 
hori«e's  teeth,  taught  him  to  do't. 

pinch.  Come,  Mrs.  Flippant,  good  precepts  arc 
lost  when  bad  examples  are  still  before  us :  the 
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ACT  nt. 


liberty  3rou  take  abroad  makes  ber  banker  after  it, 
and  out  of  hamoar  at  home.  Poor  wretch  !  she 
desired  not  to  come  to  London ;  1  would  bring  her* 

Aliih.  Very  well. 

Pinch,  She  has  been  this  week  in  town,  and 
never  desired  till  this  afternoon  to  go  abroad. 

Al'Uh.  Was  she  not  at  a  play  yesterday  'f 

Pinch,  Yes ;  bat  she  ne*er  asked  me ;  I  was 
myself  the  cause  of  her  going. 

Alith,  Then  if  she  ask  you  again,  you  are  the 
cause  of  her  asking,  and  not  my  example. 

Pinch,  Well,  to-morrow  night  I  shall  be  rid  of 
you ;  and  the  next  day,  before  'tis  light,  she  and  I'll 
be  rid  of  the  town,  and  my  dreadful  apprehensions. 
^C^ome,  be  not  melancholy ;  for  thou  sha't  go  into 
the  country  after  to-morrow,  dearest 

Aliih.  Great  comfort! 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Pish!  what  d'ye  tell  me  of  the 
country  for  ? 

Pinch,  How's  this  1  what,  pish  at  the  country  ? 

Mrs,  Pinch,  Let  me  alone  ;  I  am  not  well. 

Pinch,  O,  if  that  be  all — what  ails  my  dearest? 

Mrs,  Pinch.  Truly,  1  don't  know :  but  I  have 
not  been  well  since  you  told  me  there  was  a  gallant 
It  the  play  in  love  with  me. 

Pinch.  Ha!— 

Alith.  That's  by  my  example  too ! 

Pinch.  Nay,  if  you  are  not  well,  but  are  so  con- 
cerned, because  a  lewd  fellow  chanced  to  lie,  and 
say  he  liked  you,  you*ll  make  me  sick  too. 

Mrs,  Pinch.  Of  what  sickness  ? 

Pinch.  O,  of  that  which  is  worse  than  the 
plague,  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pish,  •yo^  jeer !  I'm  sure  there's 
no  such  disease  in  our  receipt-book  at  home.^^ 

Pinch.  No,  thou  never  met'st  with  it,  poor  inno- 
cent  Well,  if  thou  cuckold  me,  'twill  be  my  own 

fault — for  cuckolds  and  bastards  are  generally 
makers  of  their  own  fortune.  lAride. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well,  but  pray,  bud,  let's  go  to  a 
play  to-night 

Pinch.  "Hs  just  done,  she  romes  from  it  But 
why  are  you  so  eager  to  see  a  play  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Faith,  dear,  not  that  I  care  one 
pin  for  their  talk  there ;  but  I  like  to  look  upon 
the  player-men,  and  would  see,  if  I  could,  the  gal- 
lant you  say  loves  me :  that's  all,  dear  bud. 

Pinch.  Is  that  all,  dear  bud? 

Aiiih.  This  proceeds  from  my  example  ! 
•    Mrs.  Pinch.  But  if  the  play  be  done,  let's  go 
abroad,  however,  dear  bud. 

Pinch.  Come,  have  a  little  patience,  and  thou 
shalt  go  into  the  country  on  Aiday. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Therefore  I  would  sec  first  some 
sights  to  tell  my  neighbours  of.  Nay,  I  will  go 
abroad,  that's  once. 

Alitfi,  Tm  the  cause  of  this  desire  too ! 

Pinch.  But  now  I  think  on't,  who,  who  was  the 
cause  of  Horner's  eoming  to  my  lodging  to-day  ? 
That  was  you. 

Alith,  No,  you,  because  you  would  not  let  him 
see  your  handsome  wife  out  of  your  lodging. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  O  Lord  !  did  the  gentleman 
come  hither  to  see  me  indeed  ? 

Pinch.  No,  no. — You  are  not  the  cause  of  that 
damned  question  too,  mistress  Alithea  ? — [Aside.  ] 
Well,  she's  io  the  right  of  it  He  is  in  love  with 
my  wife — and  comes  after  her — 'tis  so— but  I'll 
oip  his  love  in  the  bud ;  lest  he  should  follow  us 
«uto  the  country,  and  break  his  chariot-wheel  near 


our  bouse,  on  purpose  for  an  excuse  to  come  to't 
Bat  I  thick  I  know  the  town. 

Mrs,  Pinch.  Come,  pray,  bud,  let*s  go  abroad 
before  'tis  late ;  for  I  will  go,  that's  flat  and  plain. 

Pinch.  \ Aside.]  So !  the  obstinacy  already 
of  the  town- wife  ;  and  I  must,  whilst  she's 
here,  humour  her  like  one. — lAloud.']  Sister, 
how  shall  we  do,  that  she  may  not  be  seen,  or 
known  ? 

Alith.  Let  her  put  on  her  mask. 

Pinch.  Pshaw  !  a  mask  makes  people  but  the 
more  inquisitive,  and  is  as  ridiculous  a  disguise  as 
a.  stage-beard :  her  shape,  stature,  habit,  will  b<> 
known.  And  if  we  should  meet  with  Homer,  he 
would  be  sure  to  take  acquaintance  with  us,  must 
wish  her  joy,  kiss  her,  talk  to  her,  leer  upon  her, 
and  the  devil  and  aU.  No,  I'll  not  use  her  to  a 
mask,  'tis  dangerous ;  for  masks  have  made  more 
cuckolds  than  the  best  faces  that  ever  were  known 

Alith.  How  will  you  do  then .' 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  shall  we  go  ?  The  Exchange 
will  be  shut,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  see  that. 

Pinch.  So — I  have  it — I'll  dress  her  up  in  the 
suit  we  are  to  carry  down  to  her  brother,  little  sii 
James ;  nay,  I  understand  the  town-tricks.  Come, 
let's  go  dress  her.  A  mask  !  no — a  woman  masked, 
like  a  covered  dish,  gives  a  man  curiosity  and 
appetite ;  when,  it  may  be,  uncovered,  'twould  turn 
144,  stomach  :  no,  no. 

Alith.  Indeed  your  comparison  is  something  a 
greasy  one :  but  1  had  a  gentle  gallant  used  to  say, 
A  beauty  masked,  like  the  sun  in  eclipse,  gathers 
together  more  gazers  than  if  it  shined  out 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE  II.—  The  New  Exchange. 

Enter  HoJiNBa,  IIarcourt,  and  Dorilant. 

Dor.  Engaged  to  women,  and  not  sup  with  us ! 

Uffrn.  Ay,  a  pox  on  'em  all  I 

Har,  You  were  much  a  more  reasonable  man  in 
the  morning,  and  had  as  noble  resolutions  against 
'em,  as  a  widower  of  a  week's  liberty. 

Dor.  Did  I  ever  think  to  see  you  keep  company 
with  women  in  vain  ? 

Horn.  In  vain  1  no— 'tis  since  I  can't  love  'em, 
to  be  revenged  on  'em. 

Har.  Now  your  sting  is  gone,  you  looked  in  the 
box  amongst  all  those  women  like  a  drone  in  the 
hive  ;  all  upon  you,  shoved  and  ill-used  by  'em  all, 
and  thrust  from  one  side  to  t'other. 

Dor.  Yet  he  must  be  buzzing  amongst  'em  still, 
like  other  beetle-headed  liquorish  droues.  Avoid 
*em,  and  hate  'em,  as  they  bate  you. 

Horn.  Because  I  do  hate  'em,  and  would  hate 
'em  yet  more,  I'll  frequent  'em.  You  may  see  by 
marriage,  nothing  makes  a  man  hate  a  woman 
more  than  her  constant  conversation.  In  short,  I 
converse  with  'em,  as  you  do  with  rich  fools,  to 
laugh  at  'em  and  use  'em  ill. 

Dor.  But  I  wtfuld  no  more  sup  with  women, 
nnlcM  I  could  lie  with  'em,  than  sup  with  a  rich 
coxcomb,  unless  I  could  cheat  him. 

Horn.  Yes,  I  have  known  thee  sup  with  a  fool 
for  his  drinking;  if  he  could  set  out  your  hand  that 
way  only,  you  were  satisfied,  and  if  he  were  a  wine- 
swallowing  mouth,  'twas  enough. 

Har.  Yes,  a  man  drinks  often  witn  a  fool,  m  he 
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you,  is  my  ||val,  and  will 


tosses  with  a  marker,  only  to  keep  hi«  hand  in  use. 
But  do  the  ladies  drink  ? 

Horn.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  at 
leatt  of  laying  *em  flat  with  a  bottle,  and  bring 
as  much  scandal  that  way  upon  'em  as  formerly 
t'other. 

Har.  Perhaps  you  may  prove  as  weak  a  brother 
among  'em  that  way  as  t'other. 

Dor.  Fob !  drinking^  with  women  is  as  unnatural 
as  scolding  with  *em.  But  'tis  a  pleasure  of  de- 
cayed fornicators,  and  the  basest  way  of  quenching 
lo\^. 

Har.  Nay,  'tis  drowning  love,  instead  of  quench- 
ing it.     Bi^ leave  us  for  civil  women  too  ! 

Dor.  Ay,  when  he  can*t  be  the  better  for  'em. 
We  hardly  pardon  a  man  that  leaves  his  friend  for 
a  wench,  and  that's  a  pretty  lawful  call. 

Horn.  Faith,  I  would  not  leave  you  for  'em,  if 
they  would  not  drink. 

Dor.  Who  would  disappoint  his  company  at 
Lewis's  for  a  gossiping.' 

Har,  Fob  !  Wine  and  women,  good  npart,  toge- 
ther are  as  nauseous  as  sack  and  sugar.  But  hark 
you,  sir,  before  you  go,  a  little  of  your  advice  ;  an 
old  maimed  general,  when  unfit  for  action,  is  httest 
for  counsel.  I  have  other  designs  upon  women 
than  eating  and  drinking  with  them ;  I  am  in  love 
with  Sparkish's  mistress,  whom  he  is  to  marry  to- 
morrow :  now  how  shall  1  get  her  ?  _^ 

Enitr  SpARKfSH,  looking  about.  ^^ 

Horn.  Why  here  comes  one  will  help  you  to 
her. 

Har.  He  !  he,  I  tell 
hinder  my  love. 

Horn.  No ;  a  foolish  rival  and  a  jealous  husband 
assist  their  rival's  designs;  for  they  are  sure  to 
make  their  women  hate  them,  which  is  the  first 
step  to  their  love  for  another  man. 

Har.  But  I  cannot  come  near  his  mistress  but 
in  his  company. 

Horn.  Still  the  better  for  you ;  for  fools  are 
most  easily  cheated  when  they  themselves  are 
accessaries  :  and  he  is  to  be  bubbled  of  his  mistress 
as  of  his  money,  the  common  mistress,  by  keeping 
him  company. 

Sftark.  Who  is  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled  ? 
Faith,  let  me  snack ;  I  han't  met  with  a  bubble 
fcince  Christmas.  'Gad,  I  think  bubbles  are  like 
their  brother  woodcocks,  go  out  with  the  cold 
wear  her. 

Har.  A  pox !  he  did  not  hear  all  I  hope. 

[Apart  to  IToRNEii. 

Spark.  Come,  you  bubbling  rogues  you,  where 
do  we  sup  ? — Oh,  Harcourt,  my  mistress  tells  me 
you  have  been  making  fierce  love  to  bei  ail  the  jihiy 
loD?  :  ha !   ha  ! — But  1 — 

Har.  I  make  love  to  her  ! 

Spark.  Nay,  I  forgive  thee,  for  I  think  I  know 
thee,  aud  I  know  her ;  but  I  am  sure  I  know  myself. 

Har.  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  I  see  all  women  are 
like  these  of  the  Exchange ;  who,  to  enhance  the 
prize  of  their  commodities,  report  to  their  fond 
customers  offers  which  were  never  made  'em. 

Horn.  Ay,  women  are  apt  to  tell  before  tlie 
intrigue,  as  men  after  it,  and  so  show  therafselves 
the  vainer  sex.  But  hast  thou  a  mistress,  Sparkish  ? 
'Ti^  as  hard  for  me  to  believe  it,  as  that  thou  ever 
uad:it  a  bubble,  as  you  bragged  just  now. 

Spark,  O,  your  servant,  sir :  -'re  yon  at  your 


raillery,  sir  ?     But  we  are  some  of  us  beforeha 
with  you  to-day  at  the  play.     Tlie  wits  were  s 
thinv^  bold  with  you,  sir;    did  you  not  hear. us 
laugh  ? 

Horn.  Yes  ;  but  I  thought  you  had  gone  to 
plays,  to  laugh  at  the  poet's  wit,  not  at  your  (fevn. 

Spark.  Your  servant,  sir:  no,  I  thank\'you. 
'Gail  I  go  to  a  play  as  to  a  country  treat ;  I  carry 
my  own  wine  to  one,  and  my  own  wit  to  t'otheri 
or  else  I'm  sure  I  should  not  be  merry  ift  eitllef. 
And  the  reason  why  we  are  so  often  louder  than 
the  players,  is,  because  we  think  we  speak  more 
wit,  and  so  become  the  poet's  rivals  in  his  audience: 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  hate  the  silly  rogues ; 
nav,  so  much,  that  we  find  fault  even  with  their 
bawdy  upon  the  stage,  whilst  we  talk  nothing  else 
in  the  pit  as  loud. 

Horn.  But  why  shouldst  thou  hate  the  silly 
poets  ?  Thou  hast  too  much  wit  to  be  one  ;  and 
they,  like  whores,  are  only  hated  by  each  other  : 
and  thou  dost  scorn  writing,  I'm  sure. 

Spark.  Yes  ;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  scorn 
writing  :  but  women,  women,  that  make  men  do 
ail  foolish  things,  make  'em  write  songs  too. 
Everybody  does  it.  'Tis  even  as  common  with 
lovers,  as  playing  with  fans  ;  and  you  can  no  more 
help  rhyming  to  your  Phillis,  than  drinking  to  your 
Phillis. 

Har.  Nay,  poetry  in  love  is  no  more  to  be 
avoided  than  jealousy. 

Dor.  But  the  ^>oets  damned  your  songs,  did  they? 

Spark.  Damn  the  poets  !  they  have  turned  'em 
into  burlesque,  as  they  call  it.  That  burlesque  is 
a  hocus-pocus  trick  they  have  got,  which,  by  the 
virtue  of  Hictius  doct'ms  topsy  turvy^  they  make  a 
wise  and  witty  man  in  the  world,  a  fcol  upon  the 
stage  you  know  not  how  :  and  'tis  therefore  1  hate 
'em  too,  for  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my  own 
case  ;  for  they'll  put  a  man  into  a  play  for  looking 
asquint.  Their  predecessors  were  contented  to 
make  serving-men  only  their  stage-fools  :  but  these 
rogues  must  have  gentlemen,  with  a  pox  to  'em, 
nay,  knights  ;  and,  indeed,  you  shall  hardly  see  a 
fool  upon  the  stage  but  he's  a  knight.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  they  have  kept  me  these  six  years 
from  being  a  knight  in  earuesit,  for  fear  of  being 
knighted  in  a  play,  and  dubbed  a  fool. 

Dor.  Blame  'em  not,  they  must  follow  their 
copy,  the  age. 

Har.  But  why  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of  being 
in  a  play,  who  expose  yourself  every  day  in  the  pl?"- 
houses,  and  at  public  places  .' 

Horn.  'Tis  but  being  on  the  stage,  instead  of 
standing  on  a  bench  in  the  pit 

Dor.  Don't  you  give  money  to  painters  to  draw 
you  like  ?  and  are  you  afraid  of  your  pictures  at 
length  in  a  playhouse,  where  all  your  mistresses 
may  see  you  ? 

Spark.  A  pox !  painters  don't  draw  the  small- 
pox or  pimples  m  one's  face.  Come,  damn  all 
your  silly  authors  whatever,  all  books  and  book- 
sellers, by  the  world  ;  aud  all  readers,  courteous  or 
uncourteous ! 

Har.  But  who  comes  here,  Sparkish  } 

Enter  3Ir.  Pi.nthwifk  and  Mrs,  Fi.vchwifk  in  man** 
clothts,  Alithra  and  Lucv. 

Spark.  Oh,  hide  me  !  There's  my  mistress  toow 
[S»»ARHrs:i  hides  hiinft'l/  bihind  Uarcoukt 
Har.  She  sees  you.        ^^ 
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Spnrk,  But  I  will  not  see  her.  'Tis  time  to  go 
to  Whitehall,  and  1  must  not  fail  the  drawing- 
room. 

liar.  Pray,  first  carry  me,  and  reconcile  me  to 
her. 

Snark.  Another  time.  Faith,  the  king  will  have 
su]^)ed. 

Har,  Not  with  the  worse  stomach  for  thy  absence. 
Thou  art  one  of  those  fools  that  think  their  attend- 
ance at  the  king's  meals  as  necessary  as  his  phy- 
sicians, when  you  are  more  troublesome  to  him  than 
his  doctors  or  his  dogs. 

Spark.  Pshaw  !  I  know  my  interest,  sir.  Prithee 
hide  me. 

Horn,  Your  servant,  Pinchwife. — What,  he 
knows  ns  not ! 

Pinch,  Come  along.  [To  hit  tei/a  atiih: 

Ahs.  Pinch.  Pray,  have  you  any  ballads  ?  give 
rae  sixpenny  worth. 

Clasp.  We  have  no  ballads. 

Afrs.  Pinch.  Then  give  me  Covent-Garden 
Drollery ^  and  a  play  or  two  — Oh,  here's  Tarugo's 
f Files t  and  the  Slighted  Maiden  ;  I'll  have  them. 

Pinch.  No  ;  ])lays  arc  not  for  your  reading. 
Come  along  ;  will  you  discover  yourself? 

\,Ajtart  to  her. 

Horn,  Who  is  that  pretty  youth  with  him, 
Sparkish  .' 

Spark,  I  believe  his  wife's  brother,  because  he's 
something  like  her  :  but  1  never  saw  her  but  once. 

Horn,  Extremely  handsome  ;  I  have  seen  a  face 
like  it  too.     Let  us  follow  'em. 

[i?jr<*j/»i<  Mr.  PiNCiiwiKK,  Mrs.  Pinchwikb,  Autura, 
atid  Lucy  ;  IIoknsr  and  DoRiLAjtT /ollotcinp  thetn. 

Har,  Come,  Sparkish,  your  mistre^8  saw  you, 
and  will  be  angry  you  go  not  to  her.  Besides,  1 
would  fain  be  reconciled  to  her,  which  none  but  you 
can  do,  dear  friend. 

Spark,  Well,  that's  a  better  reason,  dear  friend. 
I  would  not  go  near  her  now  for  her's  or  my  own 
sake ;  but  I  can  deny  you  nothing :  for  though  I 
have  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go,  if  1  do 
not  love  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance. 

Har,  I  am  obliged  to  you  indeed,  dear  friend. 
1  would  be  well  with  her,  only  to  be  well  with  thee 
still ;  for  these  ties  to  wives  usually  dissolve  all  ties 
to  friends.  I  would  be  contented  she  should  enjoy 
you  a-nights,  but  I  would  have  you  to  myself  a- 
days  as  I  have  had,  dear  friend. 

Spark.  And  thou  shall  enjoy  me  a-days.  dear, 
dear  friend,  never  stir  :  and  I'll  be  divorced  from 
her,  sooner  than  from  thee.     Come  along. 

Har.  [Aside.\  So,  we  are  hard  put  to't,  when  we 
make  our  rival  our  procurer ;  but  neither  she  nor 
hrr  brother  would  let  me  come  near  her  now.  When 
hIPs  done,  a  rival  is  the  best  cloak  to  steal  to  a 
mistress  under,  without  suspicion  ;  and  when  we 
have  once  got  to  her  as  we  desire,  we  throw  him  off 
like  other  cloaks. 

\,ExU  Sparkish,  IIa^comkv  foUoveing  him. 

Re-enter  Mr.  PrNcuwiPB  and  Mrs.  Pincuwifk. 

Pinch.  [7*0  Alithea.]  Sister,  if  you  will  not 
T),  we  must  leave  yo}i,—  [^Aside.]  The  fool  her 
gallant  and  she  will  muster  up  all  the  young  saun- 
tercrs  of  this  place,  and  they  will  leave  their  dear 
scmpstresiies  to  follow  us.  What  a  swarm  of  cuck- 
olds and  cuckold-makers  are  here  1 — Come,  let's  be 
gone,  mistress  Margery. 

Mrs,  Pinch,  Don't  you  believe  that ;  I  han't 
h.ilf  my  bellyful!  of  sights  yet. 


Pinch,  Then  walk  this  way. 

3fr8.  Pinch.  Lord,  what  a  power  of  brave  signs 
are  here  !  stay — the  BuU's-Head,  the  Ram*&-lleud, 
and  the  Stojf's  Head,  dear — 

Pinch,  Nay,  if  every  husband's  proper  sign  here 
were  visible,  they  would  be  all  alike. 

Mrs.  Pin'h.  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  bud .' 

Pinch.  'Tis  no  matter — no  matter,  bud. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Pray  tell  me  :  nay,  I  will  know. 

Pinch.  They  would  be  all  Bulls,  Stags,  and 
Rams-heads. 

lExeunt  Mr.  Pinchwifb  and  Mrs.  Pixchwifb 

Re-enter  Sparkish,  IIarcourt,  ALrrHSA^/td  Lucv, 
at  the  other  door. 

Spark,  Come,  dear  madam,  for  my  sake  you  shall 
be  rt- conciled  to  him. 

AUih,  For  your  sake  I  hate  him. 

Har,  That's  something  too  cruel,  madam,  to  hate 
me  for  his  sake. 

Spark.  Ay  indeed,  madam,  too,  too  cruel  to  me, 
to  hate  my  friend  for  my  sake. 

Alith,  I  hate  him  because  he  is  your  enemy ; 
and  you  ought  to  hate  him  too,  for  making  love  to 
me,  if  you  love  me. 

Spark,  That's  a  good  one  !  I  hate  a  man  for 
loving  you  1  If  he  did  love  you,  'tis  but  what  he 
can't  help  ;  and  'tis  your  fault,  not  his,  if  he  admires 
you.  I  hate  a  man  for  being  of  my  opinion  !  I'll 
ne'er  do't,  by  the  world. 

Alith.  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  suffer 
a  man  to  make  love  to  me,  who  am  to  marry  you 
to-morrow } 

Spark,  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  have 
me  jealous  .'  That  he  makes  love  to  you,  is  a  sign 
you  are  handsome  ;  and  that  I  am  not  jealous,  is  a 
sign  you  are  virtuous.  That  I  think  is  for  your 
honour. 

Alith.  But  'tis  your  honour  too  I  am  concerned 
for. 

Har.  But  why,  dearest  madam,  will  you  be  more 
concerned  for  his  honour  than  he  is  himself  ?  Let 
his  honour  alone,  for  my  sake  and  his.  He  !  he 
has  no  honour — 

Spark.  How's  that  ? 

liar.  But  what  my  dear  friend  can  guard  him- 
self. 

Spark,  O  ho — that's  ria^ht  again. 

Har.  Your  care  of  his  honour  argues  his  neglect 
of  it,  which  is  no  honour  to  my  dear  friend  here. 
Therefore  once  more,  let  his  honour  go  which  way 
it  will,  dear  madam. 

Spark.  Ay,  ay  ;  were  it  for  my  honour  to  marry 
a  woman  whose  virtue  I  suspected,  and  could  not 
trust  her  in  a  friend's  hands } 

Alith,  Are  you  not  afraid  to  lose  me  ? 

Har.  He  afraid  to  lose  you,  madam  !  No,  no— - 
you  may  see  how  the  most  estimable  and  most 
glorious  creature  in  the  world  is  valued  by  him. 
Will  you  not  see  it.' 

Spark,  Right,  honest  Frank,  I  have  that 
noble  value  for  her  that  I  cannot  be  jealous  of 
her. 

Alith,  You  mistake  him.  He  means,  you  care 
not  for  me,  nor  who  has  me. 

Spark.  Lord,  madam,  1  see  you  are  jealous ! 
Will  you  wrest  a  poor  man's  meaning  from  his 
words  ? 

Alith.  You  astonish  me,  sir,  with  your  want  of 
jealousy. 
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Spark,  And  jou  make  me  giddy,  madam,  with 
your  jealousy  and  fears,  and  virtue  and  honour. 
Gad,  I  see  virtue  makes  a  woman  as  troublesome 
as  a  little  reading  or  learning. 

Alith,  Alonstrous ! 

Lucy.  Well,  to  see  what  easy  husbands  these 
women  of  quality  can  meet  with  !  a  poor  chamber- 
maid can  never  have  such  ladylike  luck.  Besides, 
he's  thrown  away  upon  her.  She'll  make  no  use 
of  her  fortune,  her  blessing,  none  to  m  gentleman, 
for  a  pure  cuckold  ;  for  it  requires  good  breeding  to 
be  a  cuckold.  lAtidc, 

Alithn  I  tell  you  then  plainly,  he  pursues  me  to 
marry  me. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! 

Har,  Come,  madam,  you  see  you  strive  in  vain 
to  make  him  jealous  of  me.  My  dear  friend  is  the 
kindest  creature  in  the  world  to  me. 

Spark.  Poor  fellow ! 

liar.  But  his  kindness  only  is  not  enough  for 
me.  without  your  favour,  your  good  opinion,  dear 
madam :  'tis  that  must  perfect  my  happiness. 
Good  gentleman,  he  believes  all  I  say :  would  you 
would  do  so  !  Jealous  of  me  !  I  would  not  wrung 
him  nor  you  for  the  world. 

Spark,  Look  you  there.  Hear  him,  hear  him, 
and  do  not  walk  away  so. 

[A1.1THBA  vfalks  carclKtsly  to  and/ro. 

liar.  I  love  you,  madam,  so — 

Spark.  How's  that  ?  Nay,  now  you  begin  to  go 
too  far  indeed. 

Har.  So  much,  I  confess,  I  say.  Hove  you,  that 
I  would  not  have  you  miserable,  and  cast  yourself 
away  upon  so  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  a  thing 
as  what  you  see  here. 

[Clapping  his  hand  on  his  brtast,  points  at  Sparkish. 

Spark.  No,  faith,  I  believe  thou  wouldst  not: 
now  his  meaning  is  plain ;  but  I  knew  before  thou 
wouldst  not  wrong  me,  nor  her. 

JIar,  No,  no,  Heavens  forbid  the  glory  of  her 
sex  should  fall  so  low,  as  into  the  embraces  of  such 
a  contemptible  wretch,  the  least  of  mankind — my 
dear  friend  here — 1  injure  him  ! 

^Embracing  Sparkimi. 

Alith.  Very  well. 

Spark.  No,  no,  dear  friend,!  knew  it. — Madam, 
you  see  he  will  rather  wrong  himself  than  me,  la 
giving  himself  such  names. 

Alith.  Do  not  you  understand  him  yet  ? 

Spark.  Yes  :  how  modestly  he  speaks  of  himself, 
poor  fellow ! 

Alith.  Methinks  he  speaks  impudently  of  your- 
self, since — before  yourself  too  ;  insomuch  that  I 
can  no  longer  suffer  his  scurrilous  abusiveness  to 
you,  no  more  than  his  love  to  me.  lofferstogo. 

Spark,  Nay,  nay,  madam,  pray  stay — his  love 
to  you!  Lord,  madam,  has  he  not  spoke  yet  plain 
enuugh  ? 

Alith.  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  think  so. 

Spark.  Well  then,  by  the  world,  a  man  can't 
sptak  civilly  to  a  woman  now,  but  presently  she 
says,  he  makes  love  to  her.  Nay,  madam,  you  shall 
stay,  with  your  pardon,  since  you  have  not  yet  un- 
derstood him,  till  he  has  made  an  eclaircissement 
of  his  love  to  you,  that  is,  what  kind  of  love  it  is. 
Answer  to  thy  catechism,  friend  ;  do  you  love  my 
mistress  here  ? 

Jlar.  Yes,  I  wish  she  would  not  doubt  it 

Sftark,  But  how  do  you  love  her  ? 

liar.  With  all  my  souL 


Alith.  I  thank  him,  methinks  he  8]>eaks  plain 
enough  now. 

Spark.  [To  Alithea.]  You  are  out  still. — But 
with  what  kind  of  love,  llarcourt  ? 

liar.  With  the  best  and  the  truest  love  in  the 
world. 

Spark.  Look  you  there  then,  that  is  with  no 
matrimonial  love,  I'm  sure. 

Alith.  How's  that  ?  do  you  say  matrimonial  love 
is  not  best  ? 

Spark,  'Gad,  I  went  too  far  ere  I  vras  aware. 
But  speak  for  thyself,  Harcourt,  you  said  you 
would  not  wrong  me  nor  her. 

Har.  No,  no,  madam,  e^en  take  him  for  Hca« 
ven's  sake. 

Spark,  Look  you  there,  madam. 

Har,  Who  should  in  all  justice  be  yours,  he 
that  loves  you  most.        [Claps  his  hand  on  his  breasL 

Alith.  Look  you  there,  Mr. Sparkish,  who's  that? 

Spark,  Who  should  it  be  ? — Go  on,  Harcourt. 

Har.  Who  loves  you  more  than  women  titles, 
or  fortune  fools.  [Points  at  Sparkish. 

Spark,  Look  you  there,  he  means  me  still,  for 
he  points  at  me. 

Alith.  Ridiculous  ! 

Har,  Who  can  only  match  your  faith  and  con- 
stancy in  love. 

Spark.  Ay. 

Har.  Who  knows,  if  it  be  possible,  how  to  value 
so  much  beauty  and  virtue. 

Spark,  Ay. 

Har,  Whose  love  can  no  more  be  equalled  in 
the  world,  than  that  heavenly  form  of  yours. 

Spark,  No. 

Har.  Who  could  no  more  suffer  a  rival,  than 
your  absence,  and  yet  could  no  more  suspect  your 
virtue,  than  his  own  constancy  in  his  love  to  you. 

Spark,  No. 

Har,  Who,  in  fine,  loves  you  better  than  his 
eyes,  that  first  made  him  love  you. 

Spark,  Ay — Nav,  madam,  faith,  you  shan't  go, 
till— 

Alith,  Have  a  care,  lest  you  make  me  stay  too 
lonn;. 

Spark,  But  till  he  has  saluted  you  ;  that  I  may 
be  assured  you  are  friends,  after  his  honest  advice 
and  declaration.  Come,  pray,  madam,  be  friends 
with  him. 

Re-enter  Mr.  Pincuwif*  and  Mrs.  Pixciiwifk. 

Alith.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
yet  80  obedient  to  you. 

Finch.  What,  invite  your  wife  to  kiss  men  ? 
Monstrous  !  arc  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  will  never 
forgive  you. 

Spark.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  that  I  should  have 
more  confidence  in  the  chastity  of  your  family  than 
you  have  ?  You  must  not  teach  me,  1  am  a  man 
of  honour,  sir,  though  I  am  frank  and  free ;  1  am 
frank,  sir — 

Pinch.  Very  frank,  sir,  to  share  your  wife  with 
your  friends. 

Spark,  He  is  an  humble,  menial  friend,  such  as 
reconciles  the  differences  of  the  marriage  bed  ;  you 
know  man  and  wife  do  not  always  agree  ;  1  de^ign 
him  for  that  use,  therefore  would  have  him  well 
with  my  wife. 

Pinch,  A  menial  friend  ! — you  will  get  a  great 
^nany  menial  friends,  by  showing  your  wife  as  yon 
Jo.  q2 
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Spark.  What  then  ?  It  may  be  1  have  a  plea- 
sure in't,  as  I  have  to  show  fine  clothes  at  a  play- 
house, the  first  day,  and  count  money  before  poor 
rojinies. 

p-  Pinch.  He  that  shows  his  wife  or  money,  will 
be  in  danger  of  having  them  borrowed  somo'times. 
Spark.  I  love  to  be  envied,  and  would  not  marry 
.    a  wife  that  I  alone  could  love ;  loving  alone  is  as 
1/     dull  as  eating  alone.     Is  it  not  a  frank  a^e  ?  and  I 
am  a  frank  person  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
may  be,  I  love  to  have  rivals  in  a  wife,  they  make 
her  seem  to  a  man  still  but  as  a  kept  mistress  ;  and 
so  good  night,  for  I  must  to  Whitehall. — Madam, 
I  hope  you  are  now  reconciled  to  my  friend  ;  and 
)    so  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  madam,  and  sleep  if 
you  can  ;  for  to-morrow  you  know  I  must  visit  you 
early  with  a  canonical  gentleman. — Good  night, 
dear  Harcourt.  lExit. 

Har.  Madam,  I  hope  yon  will  not  refuse  my 
visit  to-morrow,  if  it  should  be  earlier  with  a  canon- 
ical gentleman  than  Mr.  Sparkish's. 

Pinch.  This  gentlewoman  is  yet  under  ray  care, 
therefore  you  must  yet  forbear  your  freedom  with 
her,  sir.  [Coming  between  Alituka  and  Uahcoukt. 

Har.  Must,  sir  ? 

Pinch.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  my  sister. 

Har.  'Tis  well  she  is,  sir — for  I  must  be  her 
servant,  sir. — Madam — 

Pinch.  Come  away,  sister,  we  had  been  gone,  if 
it  had  not  Ijeen  for  you,  and  so  avoided  these  lewd 
rake-hells,  who  seem  to  haunt  us. 


He-tnler  IIornkr  ami  Dorilant. 

Horn.  How  now,  Pinch  wife  1 

Pinch.  Your  servant. 

Horn,  What !  I  see  a  little  time  in  the  country 
makes  a  man  turn  wild  and  unsociable,  and  only 
fit  to  converse  with  his  horses,  dogs,  and  his 
herds. 

Pinch.  I  have  business,  sir,  and  must  mind  it ; 
your  business  is  pleasure,  therefore  you  and  I  must 
go  different  ways. 

Horn.  Well,  you  may  go  on,  but  this  pretty 
young  gentleman —       [Takes  hold  »/  Mra.  I'inchwikk. 

Har.  The  lady— 

Dor.  And  the  maid — 

Horn.  Shall  stay  with  us ;  for  I  suppose  their 
business  is  the  same  with  ours,  pleasure. 

Pinch.  *.Sdeath,  he  knows  her,  she  carries  it  so 
sillily  !  yet  if  he  does  not,  I  should  be  more  silly 
to  discover  it  first.  [Atide, 

Alith.  Pray,  let  us  go,  sir. 

Pinch.  Come,  come — 

Horn,  [7'o  Mrs.  Pinchwifb.]  Had  you  not 
rather  stay  with  us  ?— Prithee,  Pinchwife,  who  is 
this  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Pinch.  One  to  whom  I'm  a  guardian. — [Aside.] 
I  « ish  1  could  keep  her  out  of  your  hands. 

Horn.  Who  is  he  ?  I  never  saw  anything  so 
pretty  in  all  my  life. 

Pinch.  Pshaw  !  do  not  look  upon  him  so  much, 
he's  a  poor  biishful  youth,  you'll  put  him  out  of 
countenance. — Corns  away,  brother. 

[Offers  to  take  her  aieay. 

Horn.  O,  your  brother  ! 

Pinch.  Yes,  my  wife's  brother. — Come,  come, 
•he'll  stay  supper  for  us. 

Horn,  I  thought  so,  for  he  is  very  like  her  I  saw 
you  at  the  play  with,  whom  I  told  you  I  was  i  i 

ve  with. 


Mrs.  Pinch.  [Asifle."]  O  jeminy !  is  that  he  that 
was  in  love  with  me  ?  I  am  glad  on't,  I  vow,  for 
he's  a  curious  fine  gentleman,  and  I  love  him  al- 
ready too.— [T'o  Mr.  PixcnwirE.]  Is  this  he, 
bud? 

Pinch.  Come  away,  come  away.         [Tohistpi/r. 

Horn.  Why,  what  haste  are  you  in  ?  why  wont 
yon  let  me  talk  with  him  ? 

Pinch.  Because  you'll  debauch  him ;  he's  yet 
young  and  innocent,  and  I  would  not  have  him  de- 
bauched for  anything  in  the  world. — lAside.^  How 
she  gazes  on  him  !  the  devil ! 

Horn.  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  look  you  here,  this 
is  the  likeness  of  that  dowdy  he  told  us  of,  his  wife; 
did  you  ever  see  a  lovelier  creature  ?  The  rogue 
has  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  bince  she  is 
like  him,  for  she  would  make  all  that  see  her  in 
love  with  her. 

Har.  And,  as  I  remember  now,  she  is  as  like 
him  here  as  can  be. 

Dor.  She  is  indeed  very  pretty,  if  she  be  like 
him. 

Horn.  Very  pretty  ?  a  very  pretty  commenda- 
tion !— she  is  a  glorious  creature,  beautiful  beyond 
all  things  I  ever  beheld. 

Pinch.  So,  so. 

Har.  More  beautiful  than  a  poet's  first  mistress 
of  imagination. 

Horn.  Or  another  man's  last  mistress  of  fiesh 
and  blood. 

Mn.  Pinch.  Nay,  now  you  jeer,  sir;  pray  don't 
jeer  me. 

Pinch.  Come,  come. — [Aside.]  By  Heavens, 
she'll  discover  herself! 

Horn.  I  speak  of  your  sister,  sir. 

Pinch,  Ay,  but  saying  she  was  handsome,  if 
like  hiui,  made  him  blush. — [Aside,]  I  am  upon  a 
rack  ! 

Horn.  Methinks  he  is  so  handsome  he  should 
not  be  a  man. 

Pinch.  [AsUe.]  O,  there  'tis  out  !  he  has  dis- 
covered her  !  I  am  not  able  to  suffer  any  longer. 
— [To  ?iis  irife.]  Come,  come  away,  I  say. 

Honi.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  sir,  he  shall  not  go 
yet. — [Aside  to  ihem.]  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  let  us 
torment  this  jealous  rogue  a  little. 

^^"'''    I  How  > 
Dor.     S  ' 

Horn.  I'll  show  you. 

Pinch.  Come,  pray  let  him  go,  I  cannot  stay 
fooling  any  longer  ;  I  tell  you  his  sister  stays  sup- 
per for  us. 

Horn.  Does  she  ?  Come  then,  we'll  all  go  sup 
with  her  and  thee. 

Pinch.  No,  now  I  think  on't,  having  stayed  so 
long  for  us,  I  warrant  she's  gone  to  bed. — [Aside.] 
I  wish  she  and  I  were  well  out  of  their  hands. — 
[To  his  icife.]  Come,  I  must  rise  early  to-morrow, 
come. 

Horn.  Well  then,  if  she  be  gone  to  bed,  I  wish 
her  and  you  a  good  night.  But  pray,  young 
gentleman,  present  my  humble  service  to  her. 

Jl/rs.  Pinch.  Thank  you  heartily,  sir. 

Pinch.  [Asifle.]  'Sdeath,  she  will  discover  her- 
self yet  in  spite  of  mc. — [Afortd.]  He  is  somethin:; 
more  civil  to  you,  for  your  kindness  to  his  sister, 
than  I  am,  it  seems. 

Horn.  "Tell  her,  dear  sweet  little  gentleman,  for 
all  your  brother  there,  that  you  have  revived  the 
love  I  had  for  her  at  first  sight  in  the  playhouse 
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Mrs.  Pinch.  Bat  did  you  love  her  indeed,  aiid 
indeed  ? 

Phich.  [Aside,]  So,  so. — [Aloud.]  Away,  I  say. 

Horn.  Nay,  stay. — ^Yes,  indeed,  and  indeed,  pray 
do  yon  tell  bier  so,  and  give  her  this  kiss  from  me. 

iKlttcfher. 

Pinch,  [Aside.]  O  heavens  !  what  do  I  suffer  ? 
Now  'tis  too  plain  he  knows  her,  and  yet — 

Horn,  And  this,  and  this —        IKisses  her  again. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  What  do  you  kiss  me  for  ?  I  am 
no  woman. 

Pinch.  [Asicte.l  So,  there,  'tis  out. — [Aloud.] 
Come,  I  cannot,  nor  will  stay  any  longer. 

Horn,  Nay,  they  shall  send  your  lady  a  kiss 
too.     Here,  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  will  you  not  ? 

IThfjf  kiss  her. 

Pinch,  [Aside.]  How  !  do  I  suffer  this  ?  Was 
I  not  accusing  another  just  now  for  this  rascally 
patience,  in  permitting  his  wife  to  be  kissed  before 
his  face  ?  Ten  thousand  ulcers  gnaw  away  their 
lips. — [Aloud.]  Come,  come. 

Horn,  Good  night,  dear  little  gentleman  *,  ma- 
dam, good  night;  farewell,  Pinchwife. — [Apart  to 
Harcourt  and  Dorilant.]  Did  not  I  tell  you  I 
would  raise  his  jealous  gall  ? 

lEjceunt  Horner,  Harcourt,  and  Dorilant. 

Pinch,  So,  they  are  gone  at  last ;  stay,  let  me 
see  first  if  the  coach  be  at  this  door.  i^xit. 

Re-enter  Horivbr,  Harcourt,  and  DoRiLAifT. 

Horn.  What,  not  gone  yet .''  Will  you  be  sure  to 
do  as  I  desired  you,  sweet  sir? 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Sweet  sir,  but  what  will  you  give 
me  then  ? 

Horn.  Anything.  Come  away  into  the  next 
walk.  lExitt  hating  ateay  Mrs.  Pinchwikc. 

Alith,  Hold  !  hold  !  what  d'ye  do  ? 

Lucy.  Stay,  stay,  hold — 

Har.  Hold,  madam,  hold,  let  him  present  him — 
he'll  come  presently ;  nay,  I  will  never  let  you  go 
till  you  answer  my  question. 

Lucff.  For  God's  sake,  sir,  I  must  follow  'em. 

[AuTHKA  and  Lucy,  $trugtjUng  tcith  Harcourt 
and  Dorilant. 

Dor,  No,  I  have  something  to  present  you  with 
too,  you  bhan't  follow  them. 

Re-enter  Pjnch wife. 

Pinch.  Where? — how — what's  become  of? — 
gone  ! — whither  ? 

Lucy.  He's  only  gone  with  the  gentleman,  who 
will  give  him  something,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Pinch.  Something  ! — give  him  something,  with 
a  pox  ! — where  are  they  ? 

Alith.  In  the  next  walk  only,  brother. 

Pinch.  Only,  only  !  where,  where  ? 

lExilf  and  returns  presently,  then  goes  oftt  again. 

Har.  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  why  so 
much  concerned  ?     But,  dearest  madam — 

Alith.  Pray  let  ^le  go,  sir ;  I  have  said  and 
suffered  enough  already. 

Har.  Then  you  will  not  look  upon,  nor  pity,  my 
sufferings  ? 

Alith.  To  Took  upon  'em,  when  I  cannot  help 
em,  were  cruelty,  not  pity  ;  therefore,  I  will  never 
sec  vou  more. 

Har,  Let  me  then,  madam,  have  my  privilege 
of  a  banished  lover,  complaining  or  railing,  and 
giving  you  but  a  farewell  reason  why,  if  you  can- 
not condescend  to  marry  me,  you  should  not  take 
that  w?<<;li,  my  rival. 
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Alith.  He  only,  not  you,  since  my  honour  is 
engaged  so  far  to  him,  can  give  me  a  reason  why  I 
should  not  marry  him  ;  but  if  he  be  true,  and 
what  I  think  him  to  me,  I  must  be  so  to  him. 
Your  servant,  sir. 

Har,  Have  women  only  constancy  when  'tis  a 
vice,  and  are,  like  Fortune,  only  true  to  fools  ? 

Dor,  Thou  sha't  not  stir,  thou  robust  creature ; 
you  see  I  can  deal  with  you,  therefore  you  should 
stay  the  rather,  and  be  kind. 

ITo  Lucy,  who  struggles  to  get  from  him. 

Re-enter  Pinchwipk. 

Pinch,  Gone,  gone,  not  to  be  found!  quite 
gone  !  ten  thousand  plagues  go  with  'em  !  Which 
way  went  they  ? 

Alith,  But  into  t'other  walk,  brother. 

Lucy.  Their  business  will  be  done  presently 
sure,  an't  please  your  worship  ;  it  can't  be  long  iu 
doing,  I'm  sure  on't. 

Alith.  Are  they  not  there  ? 

Pinch,  No,  you  know  where  they  are,  you 
infamous  wretch,  eternal  shame  of  your  family, 
which  you  do  not  dishonour  enough  yourself  you 
think,  but  you  must  help  her  to  do  it  too,  thou 
legion  of  bawds  1 

Alith.  Good  brother — 

Pinch.  Damned,  damned  sister ! 

Alith,  Look  you  here,  she's  coming. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Pinchwipk,  running  with  her  hat  under  her 
arm, full  q/  oranges  and  dried  fruity  Wokkka  following. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  O  dear  bud,  look  you  here  what  I 
have  got,  see  ! 

Pinch.  And  what  I  have  got  here  too,  which 
you  can't  see.  lAside,  rubbing  his  forehead, 

Mrs.  Pinch,  The  fine  gentleman  has  given  me 
better  thAgs  yet. 

Pinch,  lias  he  so? — [Aside.]  Out  of  breath 
and  coloured  !  — 1  must  hold  yet. 

Horn,  I  have  only  given  your  little  brother  an 
orange,  sir. 

Pinch,  [To  Horner.]  Thank  you,  sir. — 
[Aside.]  You  have  only  squeezed  my  orange,  I 
suppose,  and  given  it  me  again  ;  yet  I  must  have 
a  c.ty  patience. — f  To  his  wife.]  Come,  come  away. 

Mfs.  Pinch.  Stay,  till  I  have  put  up  my  fine 
things,  bud. 

Enter  Sir  Jaspkr  Fidokt. 

Sir  Jasp.  O,  master  Horner,  come,  come,  the 
ladies  stay  for  you  ;  your  mistress,  my  wife,  won- 
ders you  make  not  more  haste  to  her. 

Horn.  I  have  stayed  this  half  hour  for  you  here, 
and  'tis  your  fault  I  am  not  now  with  your  wife. 

Sir  Jasp.  But,  pray,  don't  let  her  know  so  much ; 
the  truth  on't  is,  1  was  advancing  a  certain  project 
to  his  majesty  about — I'll  tell  you. 

Horn.  No,  let's  go,  and  hear  it  at  your  house. 
Good  night,  sweet  little  gentleman  ;  one  kiss  more, 
you'll  remember  me  now,  I  hope.  IKiases  her. 

Dor,  What,  sir  Jasper,  will  you  separate  friends? 
He  promised  to  sup  with  us,  and  if  you  take  him 
to  your  house,  you'll  be  in  danger  of  our  company 
too. 

Sir  Jasp.  Alas  !  gentlemen,  my  house  is  not  fit 
for  you;  there  are  none  but  civil  women  there, 
which  are  not  for  your  turn.  He,  you  know,  can 
bear  with  the  society  of  civil  women  now,  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  besides,  he's  one  of  my  family — he's — he  ! 
he  1  he ! 
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Dor,  What  is  he? 

Sir  Jasp.  Fnith,  my  ennuch,  since  you'll  have 

it ;  he  !  he  !  he ! 

lExeunt  Sir  Jasper  Fidokt  ami  ITornkr. 

Dor.  1  rather  wisli  thou  wert  his  or  my  cuckold. 
Harcourt,  \vhat  a  good  cuckold  is  lost  there  for 
want  of  a  man  to  make  him  one  ?  Thee  and  1  cannot 
have  Homer's  privilege*  who  can  make  use  of  it. 

JIar.  Ay,  to  poor  Horner  'tis  like  coming  to  an 
estate  at  threesi^ore,  when  a  man  can't  be  the 
better  for't. 

Pinch.  Come. 

AFrs,  Pinch.  Presently,  bud. 

Dor.   Come,  let  us  go  too. — [To  Alithea.] 


Madam,  your  servant. — [To  LccY.]  Goodnight, 
strapper. 

J/nr.  Madam,  though  you  will  not  let  me  have 
a  good  day  or  night,  I  wish  you  one ;  but  dare  not 
name  the  other  half  of  my  wi>h. 

Alith.  Good  night,  sir,  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  I  don't  know  where  to  put  this 
here,  dear  bud,  you  shall  cat  it;  nay,  you  shall  havf 
part  of  the  fine  gentleman's  good  things,  or  treat, 
as  yon  call  it,  when  we  come  home. 

Pinch,  Indeed  I  deserve  it,  since  I  furnislicd 
tlie  best  part  of  it.  ISln'ket  o\cay  the  orange. 

The  gallant  treats  presents,  and  gives  the  ball ; 

But  'tis  the  absent  cuckold  pays  for  all.  [hixeunu 


ACT  IV. 


I 


SCENE  I. — Pinchwife's  House  in  the  Morning. 

Enter  Alithka  dretscd  in  new  Clothet,  and  Lfcv. 

Lucy.  Well — madam,  now  have  1  dressed  you, 
and  set  vou  out  with  so  manv  ornaments,  and 
spent  upon  you  ounces  of  essence  and  pulvillio  ; 
and  all  tliis  for  no  other  purpose  but  as  people 
adorn  and  perfume  a  corpse  for  a  stinking  second- 
hand grave :  such,  or  as  bad,  I  think  master 
iSparkish's  bed. 

Alith.   Hold  your  peace. 

Lucy.  Nay*  madam,  1  will  ask  you  the  reason 
why  you  would  banifth  poor  master  Harcourt  for 
ever  from  your  sight ;  how  could  you  be  so  hard- 
iiearted  ? 

Alith.  'Twas  because  I  was  not  hard-hearted. 

Ltici/.  No,  no ;  'twas  stark  love  and*kindness, 
I  w:irr:in}, 

Alith.  It  was  so ;  I  would  see  him  no  more 
liecanse  I  love  him. 

Lucy.   Hey  day,  a  very  pretty  reason  ! 

Alith.  You  do  not  understand  me. 

Lucy.  I  wish  you  may  yourself. 

Alith.  I  was  engaged  to  marry,  you  sec,  another 
man,  whom  my  justice  will  not  sufT  .  .?e  to  deci  ive 
or  injure. 

Lucy.  Can  there  be  a  g>vatf  i...  •  or  wrong 
done  to  a  man  than  to  give  him  vi-i'  on  with- 

out vour  h;  art?     1  should  make  H  •»?■•:  ■  :'.cofit. 

Alith.  ru  retrieve  it  for  him  afu  i  .m  i-arried 
a  while. 

Lucy.  The  woman  that  marries  ti  n.  ■•  ■  *ter, 
will  be  as  much   mistaken  as   the   »     'In  .     hat 

I'rries  to  live  better.  No,  madam.  ■  vin,  to 
increase    love   is   like    gaming  to  It  i'  ■  ; 

alas  !  70U  only  lose  what  little  stock  you  ■       :      ■: , . 

Alith.  I  find  by  your  rhetoric  you  .1  v.. 
bribed  to  bctrav  me. 

Lucy.  Only  by  his  merit,  that  has  bn-    '•   •    . 
heart,  you  see,  against  your  word  and  rigid  ..%i 
Tiut  what  a  di-vil  is  this  honour !  'tis  sure  a  Ij        • 
in  the  head,  like  the  megrim  or  faliing.si<.ki.      . 
that  always  hurries  people  away  to  do  them>-lw 
mischief.     Men  lose   their   lives   bv  it ;    wom,!- 
what's  dcarrr  to  'em,  their  love,  the  life  of  life. 

Alith.  Come,  pray  t;ilk  you  no  more  of  honou- 
nor   master  Harcourt;    I   wish    the   other   worn 
come  to  secure  my  fidelity  to  him  and  his  right 
ni  me. 


Lucy.  You  will  marry  liim  then  } 

Alith.  Certainly,  I  have  given  him  already  my 
word,  and  will  my  hand  too,  to  make  it  good,  when 
he  comes. 

Lucy.  Well,  I  wish  I  may  never  stick  pin  more, 
if  he  be  not  an  arrant  natural,  to  t'other  tine  gen- 
tleman. 

Alith.  I  own  he  wants  the  wit  of  Harcourt, 
which  I  will  dispense  withal  for  another  want  he 
has,  which  is  want  of  jealousy,  which  men  of  wit 
seldom  want. 

IsUcy.  Lord,  madam,  what  should  you  do  with 
a  fool  to  ycmr  husband  "i  You  intend  to  be  honest, 
don't  you  .'  then  that  husbandly  virtue,  credulity, 
is  thrown  away  ujwn  you. 

AUth.  He  only  that  could  suspect  my  virtue 
should  have  cause  to  do  it ;  'tis  Sparkish's  confi- 
dence in  my  truth  that  obliges  me  to  be  so  faithful 
to  him. 

Ijucy.  You  arc  not  sure  his  opinion  may  last. 

Alith.  I  am  satisfied,  'tis  impossible  for  hiui  to 
be  jealous  after  the  proofs  I  have  had  of  him. 
Jealousy  in  a  husband — Heaven  defend  me  from 
it !  it  begcrts  a  thousand  plagues  to  a  poor  woman, 
the  loss  of  her  honour,  her  quiet,  and  her — 

Lucy.  And  her  pleasure. 

Alith.  What  d'ye  mean,  impertinent  ? 

Lucy.  Liberty  is  a  great  pleasure,  madam. 

Alith.  I  say,  loss  of  her  honour,  her  tjuiet,  nny, 
her  life  sometimes  ;  and  what's  as  bad  almost,  tiie 
loss  of  this  town ;  that  is,  slie  is  sent  into  tlie 
country,  which  is  the  last  ill-usage  of  a  ..lusband  to 
a  wife,  I  think. 

Lucy.  [Asiitc."]   O,  does  the  wind  lie  there  ? — 

[Aloud."]  Then  of  necessity,  madam,  you  think  a 

man  must  carry  his  wife  into  the  country,  if  he  be 

wise.     The  country  is  as  terrible,   I  find,  to  ocr 

young  English   ladies,  as   a  monastery   to  those 

ibroad ;  and  on  my  virginity,  I  think  they  would 

rither  marry  a  London  jailer,  than  a  hij^h  !«heritr 

.  a  county,  since  neither  can  stir  from  his  emjiloy- 

I     It.     Formerly  women  of  wit  married  fools  for  a 

'■«  .t  estate,  a  fine  seat,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  'tis 

■i    ■  pretty  seat  only  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  St. 

:      c.-'s-Fields,  or  the  Pali-Mall. 

r  PARKisii,  and  Harcourt  drcsxedllke  a  parson. 

■'.'  .'  Madam,  your  humble  seL'/^ut,  a  happy 
(    ;'  '■■•  -.1  '•:,  and  to  us  alL 
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Har.  Amen. 

Alith.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

Spark.  My  chaplain,  faith — O  madam,  poor 
Harcourt  remembers  his  humble  service  to  you ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  your  last  commands,  refrains 
cominc  into  your  sight. 

Mith.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Spark.  No,  fy,  no  ;  but  to  show  that  he  ne'er 
intended  to  hinder  our  match,  has  sent  bb  brother 
here  to  join  our  hands.  When  I  get  me  a  wife,  I 
TDQst  get  her  a  chaplain,  according  to  the  custom  ; 
this  is  his  brother,  and  my  chaplain. 

Alith.  His  brother! 

Lucy.  And  your  chaplain,  to  preach  in  your  pul- 
pit then —  lAtide. 

Alith.  His  brother ! 

Spark.  Nay,  I  knew  you  would  not  belierc  it. 
— I  told  you,  sir,  she  would  take  you  for  your 
brother  Frank. 

AUth.  Believe  it! 

Lucy.  His  brother !  ha !  ha !  he  !  he  has  a 
trick  left  still,  it  seems.  iAtide. 

Spark.  Come,  my  dearest,  pray  let  us  go  to 
church  before  the  canonical  hour  is  past. 

Alith.  For  shame,  you  are  abused  still. 

Spark.  By  the  world,  'tis  strange  now  you  are 
so  incredulous. 

Alith.  *Tis  strange  you  are  so  credulous. 

Spark.  Dearest  of  my  life,  hear  me.  I  tell  you 
this*  is  Ned  Harcourt  of  Cambridge,  by  the  world; 
you  see  he  has  a  sneaking  college  look.  'Tis  true 
he's  something  like  his  brother  Frank ;  and  they 
differ  from  each  other  no  more  than  in  their  age, 
for  they  were  twins. 

Lucy.  Ha  !  ha  !  he  ! 

Alith.  Your  servant,  sir;  I  cannot  be  so 
deceived,  thonp:h  you  are.  But  come,  let's  hear, 
how  do  vou  know  what  you  affirm  so  confidently  ? 

Sparic.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  all  Frank  Har- 
court coming  to  me  this  morning  to  wish  me  joy, 
and  present  his  service  to  you,  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  help  me  to  a  parson.  WHiereupon  he  told 
me,  he  had  a  brother  in  town  who  was  in  orders ; 
and  he  v^ent  straight  away,  and  sent  him,  you  see 
there,  to  me. 

Alith.  Yes,  Frank  goes  and  puts  on  a  black 
coat,  then  tells  you  he  is  Ned  ;  that's  all  you  have 
for't. 

S/Jork.  Pshaw !  pshaw  !  I  tell  you,  by  the  same 
token,  the  midwife  put  her  garter  about  Frank's 
iifck,  to  know  'em  asunder,  they  were  so  like. 

Alith.  Frank  teJls  you  this  too  ? 

Spark  Ay,  and  Ned  there  too :  nay,  they  are 
both  in  a  story. 

Alith.  So,  so  ;  very  foolish. 

Spark.  Lord,  if  you  won't  believe  one,  you  had 
l)f«it  try  hira  by  your  chambermaid  there;  for 
chambermaids  must  needs  know  chaplains  from 
other  men,  they  are  so  used  to  'em. 

Lucy.  Let's  see :  uay,  I'll  be  sworn  he  has  the 
rniionical  smirk,  and  the  filthy  clammy  palm  of  a 
chaplain. 

Alith.  Well,  most  reverend  doctor,  pray  let  us 
make  an  end  of  this  foulinir. 

I/ar.  W'ith  all  my  soul,  divine  heavenly  creature, 
wlien  you  please. 

Alith.   He  speaks  like  a  chaplain  indeed. 

Spark.  Why,  was  there  not  soul,  divine, 
heavenly,  in  what  he  said  ? 

Ali^h.  Once  more,  most  impertinent  black  coat, 


cease  your  persecution,  and  let  ns  have  a  conclu  • 
sion  of  this  ridiculous  love. 

JIar.  I  had  forgot,  I  must  suit  my  style  to  my 
coat,  or  I  wear  it  in  vain.  lAtUf. 

Alith.  I  have  no  more  patience  left ;  let  us  make 
once  an  end  of  this  troublesome  love,  I  say. 

Har.  So  be  it,  seraphic  lady,  when  your  honour 
shall  think  it  meet  and  convenient  so  to  do. 

Spark.  'Gad  Tm  sure  none  but  a  chaplain  could 
speak  so,  I  think. 

Alith.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  dull  trick  will 
not  serve  your  turn  ;  though  you  delay  our  mar- 
riage, you  shall  not  hinder  it. 

Har.  Far  be  it  from  me,  munificent  patroness, 
to  delay  your  marriage ;  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  marry  you  presently,  which  I  might  do,  if 
you  yourself  would ;  for  my  noble,  good-natured, 
and  thrice  generous  patron  here  would  not  hinder  it. 

Spark.  No,  poor  man,  not  I,  faith. 

Har.  And  now,  madam,  let  me  tell  you  plainly 
nobody  else  shall  marry  you  ;  by  heavens,  I'll  die 
first,  for  Pm  sure  I  should  die  after  it. 

Lucy.  How  his  love  has  made  him  forget  his 
function,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  real  parsons ! 

Alith.  That  was  spoken  like  a  chaplain  too  ?  now 
you  understand  him,  I  hope. 

Spark.  Poor  ma/i,  he  takes  it  heinously  to  be 
refused  ;  I  can't  blame  him,  'tis  putting  an  indignity 
upon  him,  not  to  be  suffered  ;  but  you'll  pardon 
me,  madam,  it  shan't  be  ;  he  shall  marry  us :  come 
away,  pray  madam. 

Lucy.  Ha!  bathe!  more  ado!  'tis  late. 

Alith.  Invincible  stupidity  !  I  tell  you,  he  would 
marry  me  as  your  rival,  not  as  your  chaplain. 

Spark.  Come,  come,  madam.     iPulling  her  away. 

Lucy.  I  pray,  madam,  do  not  refuse  thir^. 
reverend  divine  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of 
marrying  you  ;  for  I  dare  say,  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon't,  good  doctor. 

Alith.  What  can  you  hope  or  dcsisjn  by  this  ? 

Har.  I  could  answer  her,  a  reprieve  for  a  day 
only,  often  revokes  a  hasty  doom.  At  worst,  if  she 
will  not  take  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  marry  her, 
I  have  at  least  the  lover's  second  pleasure,  hindering 
my  rival's  enjoyment,  though  but  for  a  time. 

{^Asidt. 

Spark.  Come,  madam,  'tis  e'en  twelve  o'clock, 
and  my  mother  charged  me  never  to  be  married 
out  of  the  canonical  hours.  Come,  come  ;  Lord, 
here's  such  a  deal  of  modesty,  I  warrant,  the  firtit 
day. 

Lucy.  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship,  married 
women  show  all  their  modesty  the  first  day, 
because  married  men  show  all  their  love  the  first 
day.  lExevht. 


SCENE 


II. — A  Bedchamber  in  Mr.  Pinch- 
wiFii's  Houie. 


Mr.  PiNCHWirK  and  Mn*.  Pinchwifb  discovered.  I 

Pinch.  Come,  tell  me,  I  say, 

Airs.  Pitich.  Lord !  han't  I  told  it  a  hundred    i 
times  over  ?  \ 

Pinch.   [Aside.]     I  would  try,  if  in  the  repeti-    ! 
tion  of  the  ungrateful  tale,  \  could  find  her  alterini!; 
it  in  the  least  circumstance ;  for  if  her  btory  in- 
false,  she  is  80  too. —  [Aloud.]    Come,  how  was'i. 
baggage  ? 
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\ 


Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  what  pleasure  you  take  to 
hear  it  sure ! 

Pinch.  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it  I  find  ; 
but  speak,  how  was't  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  He  carried  me  up  into  the  house 
next  to  the  Exchange. 

Pinch.  So,  and  you  two  were  only  in  the  room  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  for  he  Kent  away  a  youth 
that  was  there,  fur  some  dried  fruit,  and  China 
orniiges. 

Pinch.  Did  he  so?  Damn  him  for  it — and 
for- 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  presently  came  up  the  gentle- 
woman of  the  house. 

Pinch.  O,  *twas  well  she  did  ;  but  what  did  he 
do  whilst  tlie  fruit  came  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  He  kissed  me  a  hundred  times, 
und  told  me  he  fancied  he  kissed  mv  fine  sister, 
meaning  roe,  you  know,  whom  he  said  he  loved 
with  all  his  soul,  and  bid  me  be  sure  to  tell  her 
so,  and  to  desire  her  to  be  at  her  window,  by 
eleven  of  the  clock  this  morning,  and  he  would 
walk  under  it  at  that  time. 

Pinch.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  very 
punctual ;  a  pox  reward  him  for't !  lAfiiU^ 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well,  and  he  said  if  you  were  not 
within,  he  would  come  up  to  her,  meaning  me,  you 
know,  hud,  still. 

Pinch.  [Asi't'e.]  So — he  knew  her  certainly ;  but 
for  tliis  confession,  I  am  obliged  to  her  simplicity. 
— [.I hud.']  But  what,  you  stood  very  btill  when  he 
kis>fd  youH 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  I  warrant  you ;  would  you 
havH  had  me  discovered  myself? 

Pinch,  liut  you  told  me  he  did  some  beastliness 
to  you,  as  you  call  it ;  what  was't  ? 

jSfrs.  Pinch.  Why,  he  put — 

Pinch.  What? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  he  put  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
between  my  lips,  and  so  mousled  me — and  1  said, 
I'd  bite  it. 

Pinch.  An  eternal  canker  seize  it,  for  a  dog  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  you  need  not  be  so  ani^ry 
with  him  neither,  for  to  say  the  truth,  he  has 
the  sweetest  breath  I  ever  knew. 

Pinch.  The  devil  1  you  were  satisfied  with  it 
then,  and  would  do  it  auaiu? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Not  unless  he  should  force  me. 

Pinch.  Force  you,  changeling  !  I  tell  you,  no 
woman  can  be  furoed. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  but  she  may  sure,  by  such  a 
one  as  he,  for  he's  a  proper,  goodly,  strong  man  ; 
'tis  hard,  lot  me  tell  you,  to  resist  him. 

Pinch.  [Aside.']  So,  'tis  plain  she  loves  him,  yet 
she  has  not  love  enough  to  make  her  conceal  it 
from  me ;  but  the  sight  of  him  will  increase  her 
aversion  for  me  and  love  for  him  ;  and  that  love 
instruct  her  how  to  deceive  me  and  satisfy  him,  all 
idiot  as  she  is.  Love  !  'twas  he  gave  women  first 
their  craft,  their  art  of  deluding.  Out  of  Nature's 
hands  they  came  plain,  open,  silly,  and  fit  for  slaves, 
as  she  and  heaven  intended  'em  ;  but  damued  Love 
— well— 1  must  strangle  that  little  monster  whilst 
I  can  deal  with  him. — [Aloud.]  Go  fetch  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  out  of  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  bud.  [Exit. 

Pinch.  Why  should  women  have  more  invention 
in  love  than  men  ?  It  can  only  be,  because  they 
have  more  desires,  more  soliciting  passions,  more 
lust,  and  more  of  the  deviL 


Re-enter  Mrs.  Pi.vcHwrra 

Come,  minx,  sit  down  and  write. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  dear  bud,  but  I  can't  do't 
very  well. 

Pinch.  I  wish  you  could  not  at  all. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  what  should  I  write  for  ? 

Pinch.  I'll  have  you  write  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord,  to  the  fine  gentleman  a 
leiter ! 

Pinch.  Yes,  to  the  fine  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  you  do  but  jeer ;  sure  you 
jest. 

Pinch.  I  am  not  so  merry :  come,  write  as  I 
bid  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What,  do  you  think  1  am  a  fool  ? 

Pinch.   [A.Hid€.]   She's  afraid  1  would  not  dic- 
tate any  love  to  him,  therefore  she's  unwilling. — 
i   \^Aloud.]  But  you  had  best  begin. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  but  I  won't, 
so  I  won't. 

Pinch.  Why? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Because  he's  in  town ;  you  may 
send  for  him  if  you  will. 

Pinch.  Very  well,  you  would  have  him  brought 
to  you ;  is  it  come  to  this  ?  1  say,  take  the  pen 
and  write,  or  you'll  provoke  me. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  what  d'ye  make  a  fool  ot 
me  for?  Don't  I  know  that  letters  are  never  writ 
but  from  the  country  to  London,  and  frcm  London 
into  the  country  ?  Now  he's  in  town,  and  I  am 
in  town  too ;  therefore  I  can't  write  to  him,  you 
know. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  So,  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse  ; 
she  is  innocent  enough  yet. — [Aloud.]  Yes,  you 
may,  when  your  husband  bids  you.  write  letters 
to  people  that  are  in  town. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O,  may  1  so  ?  then  I'm  satisfied. 

Pinch.  Come,  begin: — Sir —  [Dictates. 

Airs.  Pinch.  Shan't  1  say,  Dear  A'ir:?  — You 
know  one  says  always  something  more  than  bare 
sir. 

Pinch.  Write  as  1  bid  you,  or  I  will  write  whore 
with  this  penknife  in  your  f  ice. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  good  bud— iVir —         IWrites. 

Pinch.  Though  J  suffered  last  nitiht  your 
nauseous,  loathed  kisses  and  embracer — Write  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  why  should  I  say  so  ?  You 
know  I  told  vou  he  had  a  sweet  breath. 

Pinch.  Write! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Let  me  but  put  out  loathed. 

Pinch.  Write,  I  say  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well  then.  [Writes. 

Pinch.  Let's  see,  wh  it  have  you  writ? — [Take* 
the  paper  and  reads.]  Though  I  suffered  last 
night  j/mir  kisses  and  embraces — Thou  impudent 
creature  !  where  is  nauseous  and  loathed 9 

Mrs  Pinch.  I  can't  abide  to  write  such  filthy 
words. 

Pinch.  Once  more  write  as  I'd  have  you,  and 
question  it  not,  or  1  will  spoil  thy  writing  wirh  this. 
1  will  stab  out  those  eyes  that  cause  my,  niiscliitf. 

[llaldt  Up  the  jH/tk/)i^,\ 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord  !  I  will. 

Pinch.  So — so — let'sseenow. —  [Reads.]  Though 
J  suffered  last  night  your  nau.^eous,  loathed  ki.s>es 
and  embraces — ^go  on — yet  J  would  not  have  ynu 
presume  that  you  shall  ever  repeu*  them — so — 

[i)i,e  wntff 

Mrs.  Pinch.  1  have  writ  it. 
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Pinch.  On,  then — J  then  concealed  myself  from 

your  kjiowledgej  to  avoid  your  insole ncies 

IShe  trriUt. 

Mr»,  Pinch.  So — 

Pinch.  T/^e  same  reason^  now  f  am  out  of  your 
handi —  C^Vi*  wriu-*. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So — 

Pinch.  Makes  mt  own  to  you  my  unfortunate ^ 
though  innocent  frolic,  of  being  in  mans  clothes—^ 

\_Slu'  tcritcs. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  So — 

Pinch.  That  you  may  for  evermore  cease  to  pur- 
tue  her^  who  hates  and  detet^ts  you—  \.6he  tetiiet  on. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So.     Heigh !  IShjhs. 

Pinch.  What,  do  you  sigh  ?— detests  you — as 
much  as  she  loves  her  httsland  and  her  honour — 

Mrs.  Pinch.  I  vow,  husband,  he'll  ne'er  believe 
I  should  write  such  a  letter. 

Pinch.  What,  he'd  expect  a  kinder  from  you  ? 
Come,  now  your  name  only. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  What,  shan't  1  sav  Your  most 
faithful  humble  servant  till  death  9 

Pinch.  No,  tormenting  fiend! — [Aside,]  Her 
style,  I  find,  would  be  very  soft. — [Aloud.']  Come, 
wrap  it  up  now,  whilst  I  go  fetch  wax  and  h  candle ; 
and  write  on  the  backside.  For  Mr.  Horner.  IKxU. 

Mrs,  Pinch.  For  Mr.  Homer. — So,  I  am  glnd 
he  has  told  me  his  name.  Dear  Mr.  liorncr  !  but 
why  should  I  send  thee  such  a  letter  that  will  vex 
thee,  and  make  thee  angry  with  me  ?~Well.  I  will 
not  send  it. — Ay,  but  then  my  husband  will  kill 
uie — for  I  sec  plainly  he  won't  let  me  love  Mr. 
Homer— but  what  care  I  for  my  husband  ? — 1 
won't,  so  I  won't,  send  poor  Mr.  Horner  such  a 
letter — But  then  my  hu.sband — but  oh,  what  if  I 
writ  at  bottom  my  husband  made  me  write  it } — 

Ay,  but  then  my  husband  would  see't Can  one 

have  no  shift  ?  ah,  a  London  woman  would  have 
bad  a  hundred  presently.  Stay — what  if  I  should 
write  a  letter,  and  wrap  it  up  like  this,  and  write 
npon't  too  ?  Ay,  but  then  my  husband  would  see't 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do. — But  yet  evads  I'll 
try,  so  I  will — for  I  will  not  send  this  letter  to 
poor  Mr.  Horner,  come  what  will  on't. 

Dear,  sweet  Mr.  Horner — [  Writes,  and 
repeats  what  she  writes.] — so — my  husband  tcould 
have  me  send  you  a  base,  rude,,  unmannerly  letter  ; 
but  I  won't  —  so  —  and  would  have  tue  forbid 
you  loving  me;  but  I  won't — so  —  and  would 
hare  me  say  to  you,  J  hate  you,  poor  Mr.  Horner  ; 
but  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  him — there — for  I'm 
sure  if  you  and  I  were  m  the  country  at  cards 
together — so — /  could  not  help  treading  on  your 
toe  under  the  table — so — or  rubbing  knees  with 
you,  and  staring  in  your  face,  till  you  saw  me — 
\ery  well — and  then  looking  doicn,  and  blushing 
fur  an  hour  together— m — but  I  must  make  haste 
before  mo  husband  comes  :  and  now  fie  has  taught 
me  to  write  letters,  you  shall  have  longer  ones  from 
me,  who  am,  dear,  dear,  poor,  dear  Air.  Horner, 
your  most  humlle  friend,  and  servant  to  command 
iUl  death, ^Marqkry  Pinchwipe. 

Stay,  I  must  gi^e  him  a  hint  at  bottom — so — 
now  wrap  it  up  just  like  t'other — so— now  write 
For  Mr,  Homer — But  oh  now,  what  shall  1  do 
with  it  ?  for  here  comes  my  husband. 

Ite-enUr  Pinch wikr. 

Pinch.  [A$ifle.]  I  have  been  detained  by  a 
**parkisli  eoJicomb,  w'lo  pretended  a  visit  to  me  ; 


but  I  fear  'twas  to  my  wife--[^/oMrf.]  What,  have 
you  done.' 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  ay,  bud,  just  now. 

Pinch,  Let's  see*t :  what  d'ye  tremble  for?  what, 
yon  would  not  have  it  go  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Here — [Aside.]  No,  I  must  not 
give  him  that :  so  I  had  been  served  if  I  had  given 
liim  this.  [He  ojtens  and  reads  the  first  letter. 

Pinch.  Come,  where's  the  wax  and  seal  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  [Aside.]  Lord,  what  shall  I  do 
now.'  Nay,  then  1  have  it — [Aloud.]  Pray  let  me 
see't.  Lord,  you  think  me  so  arrant  a  fool,  I  can- 
not seal  a  letter  ;  I  will  do't,  so  I  will. 

[Snatches  the  Utter  from  him,  chawjes  it  for  the  other, 
seals  it,  ami  (teliccrs  it  to  him. 

Pinch.  Nay,  I  believe  you  will  learn  that,  and 
other  things  too,  which  I  would  not  have  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So,  han't  1  done  it  curiouslv  ? — 
[Aside.]  I  think  I  have ;  there's  my  letter  going 
to  Mr.  Horner,  since  he'll  needs  have  me  send 
letters  to  folks. 

Pinch.  'T\s  very  well ;  but  I  warrant,  you  would 
not  have  it  go  now.' 

M/s.  Pinch.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  would,  bud, 
now. 

Pinch.  Well,  you  arc  a  good  girl  then.  Come, 
let  me  lock  you  up  in  your  chamber,  till  I  come 
back  ;  and  be  sure  you  come  not  within  three 
strides  of  the  window  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  have 
a  spy  in  the  street. — [Exit  Mrs.  Pinch  wife, 
Pinch  WIFE  locks  the  door.]  At  least  'tis  fit  she 
thinks  so.  ]f  we  do  not  cheat  women,  they'll  cheat 
us,  and  fraud  may  be  justly  used  with  secret  ene- 
mies, of  which  a  wife  is  the  most  dangerous  ;  and 
he  that  has  a  handsome  one  to  keep,  and  a  frontier 
town,  must  provide  against  treachery,  rather  than 
open  force.  Now  I  have  secured  all  within,  I'll 
deal  with  the  foe  without,  with  fulse  intelligenc-e. 

[Holds  up  the  letter.    Jixit. 


SCENE  III.— HoRNEii's  Loilyinn. 

Enter  IIornkr  and  Quack. 

Quack.  Well,  sir,  how  fadges  the  new  design  ? 
have  you  not  the  luck  of  all  your  brother  projectors, 
to  deceive  only  yourself  at  last  ? 

Horn,  No,  good  domine  doctor,  I  deceive  you, 
it  seems,  and  others  too ;  for  the  grave  matrons, 
and  old  rigid  husbands  think  me  as  unfit  for  love, 
as  they  are  ;  but  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters 
know,  some  of  'em,  better  things  already. 

Quack.  Already  ! 

Horn.  Already,  I  say.  Last  night  I  was  drunk 
with  half-a-dozen  of  your  civil  persons,  as  you  call 
'em,  and  people  of  honour,  and  so  was  made  free 
of  their  society  and  dressing-rooms  for  ever  here- 
after ;  and  am  already  come  to  the  privileges  of 
sleeping  upon  their  pallets,  warming  smocks,  tying 
shoes  and  garters,  and  the  like,  doctor,  already, 
already,  doctor. 

Quack.  You  have  made  good  use  of  your  time, 
sir. 

Horn.  I  tell  thee,  I  am  now  no  more  interrup- 
tion to  'em,  when  they  sing,  or  talk  bawdy,  than  a 
little  squab  French  page  who  speaks  no  English. 

Quack.  But  do  civil  persons  and  women  of 
honour  drink,  and  sing  bawdy  songs  .' 

Horn.    O,   amongst  friends,  amongst  T'lcnds 
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For  your  bigots  in  honour  are  just  like  those  in 
religion  ;  they  fear  the  eye  of  the  world  more  than 
the  eye  of  Heaven  ;  and  think  there  is  no  virtue, 
but  railing  at  vice,  and  no  sin,  but  giving  scandal. 
They  rail  at  a  poor,  little,  kept  player,  and  keep 
themselves  some  young,  modest  pulpit  comedian  to 
be  privy  to  their  sins  in  their  closets,  not  to  tell 
'cm  of  them  in  their  chapels. 

Quack,  Nay,  the  truth  on't  is,  priests,  amongst 
the  women  now,  liave  quite  got  the  better  of  us  lay- 
confessors,  physicians. 

Horn,  And  they  are  rather  their  patients  ;  but — 

Kntcrmy  I^dy  Fidobt,  looking  about  her. 

Now  we  talk  of  women  of  honour,  herj  conies  one. 
Step  behind  the  screen  there,  and  but  observe,  if  I 
ha\  e  not  particular  privileges  with  the  women  of 
reputation  already,  doctor,  already."  [Quack  rttirtt. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well,  llorner,  am  not  I  a  woman 
of  honour.'  you  see,  I'm  us  good  as  my  word. 

Horn.  And  you  shall  see,  madam,  I'll  not  be 
behiiid-hand  with  you  in  honour;  and  I'll  be  as 
good  a8  my  word  too,  if  you  please  but  to  withdraw 
into  the  next  room. 

Lady  Fidfl.  But  first,  my  dear  sir,  you  must 
promise  to  have  a  care  of  my  dear  honour. 

Horn.  If  you  talk  a  word  more  of  your  hon- 
our, you'll  make  me  incnpahle  to  wrong  it.  Ti> 
talk  of  honour  in  the  mysteries  of  love,  is  like 
talking  of  Heaven  or  the  Deity,  in  an  operation  of 
witchcraft,  just  when  you  are  employing  the  devil : 
it  makes  the  charm  impotent. 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  fy  I  let  us  not  be  smutty. 
But  you  talk  of  mysteries  and  bewitching  to  me  j  I 
don't  understand  vou. 

Horn.  1  tell  you,  madam,  the  word  money  in  a 
mistre>s's  mouth,  at  such  a  nick  of  time,  is  not  a 
more  disheartening  sound  to  a  younger  brother, 
than  that  of  honour  to  an  eager  lover  like  myself. 

Lady  Fidg,  But  you  can't  blame  a  lady  of  my 
reputation  to  be  chary. 

Hiyrn.  Chary  !  I  have  been  chary  of  it  already, 
ny  the  report  I  have  caused  of  myself. 

Lady  F'vlg.  Ay,  but  if  you  should  ever  lot  other 
women  know  that  dear  secret,  it  would  come  out. 
Nay,  you  must  have  a  great  care  of  your  conduct ; 
for  my  acquaintance  are  so  censorious,  (oh,  'tis  a 
wicked,  censorious  world,  Mr.  Horner  !)  I  say,  are 
BO  censorious,  and  detracting,  that  perhnps  they'll 
talk  to  the  prejudice  of  my  honour,  though  you 
should  not  let  them  know  the  dear  secret. 

Horn,  Nay,  madam,  rather  than  they  shall  pre- 
judice your  honour,  I'll  prejudice  theirs ;  and,  to 
serve  you,  I'll  lie  with  'em  all,  make  the  secret 
their  own,  and  then  they'll  keep  it.  I  am  u 
Machiavel  in  love,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  O,  no  sir,  not  that  way. 

Horn.  Nay,  the  devil  take  me,  if  censorious 
women  are  to  be  silenced  any  other  way. 

Lady  Fidg.  A  secret  is  better  kept,  I  hope,  by 
a  single  peri^on  than  a  multitude ;  tlierefore  pray 
do  not  trust  anybody  else  with  it,  dear,  dear  Mr. 
Horner. 

!•' liter  Sir  Ja^peu  Fidgkt. 

Sir  Jnsp.  How  now  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  [^Asidc.'\  O  my  husband!-  prevented 
—and  what's  almost  as  bad,  found  with  my  arms 
about  another  man — that  will  ap]>car  too  much — 
what  shall  1  say  ?— [^/ou^.J  Sir   Jasper,   come 
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hither :  I  am  trying  if  Mr.  Homer  were  ticklish, 
and  he's  as  ticklish  as  can  be.  I  love  to  torment 
the  confounded  toad ;  let  you  and  I  tickle  him. 

Sir  J  asp.  No,  your  ladyship  will  tickle  him 
better  without  me,  1  suppose.  But  is  this  your 
buying  china.'  I  thought  you  had  been  at  the 
china-house. 

Horn,  [Aside."]  China-house  !  that's  my  cue, 
I  must  take  it. — [Aloud.]  A  pox  !  can't  you  ktep 
your  impertinent  wives  at  home  ?  Some  men  are 
trouI)Ied  with  the  husbands,  but  I  with  the  wives ; 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know,  since  I  cannot  be  your 
journeyman  by  night,  1  will  not  be  your  drudge  by 
day,  to  squire  your  wife  about,  and  be  your  man  of 
straw,  or  scarecrow  only  to  pies  and  jays,  that 
would  be  nibbling  at  your  forbidden  fruit ;  I  shnll 
be  shortly  the  hackney  gentleman-usher  of  the 
town. 

Sir  Jaxp.  [Aside.]  lie  I  he  !  he  !  poor  fellow, 
he's  in  the  right  on't,  faith.  To  squire  women 
a))Out  for  other  folks,  is  as  ungrateful  an  employ- 
ment, as  to  tell  money  for  other  ioW^,— [Aloud.] 
He  !  he  !  he  !  be'n't  angry.  Homer. 

Lady  Fidg,  No,  'tis  I  have  more  reason  to  be 
angry,  who  am  left  by  you,  to  go  abroad  indecently 
alone ;  or,  what  is  more  indecent,  to  j»in  nivijelf 
upon  such  ill-bred  people  of  your  acquaintance  as 
this  is. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  prithee,  what  has  he  done  ? 

Lndy  Fidg.  Nny,  he  has  done  nothing. 

Sir  Jasp.  But  what  d'ye  take  ill,  if  he  has  done 
nothing? 

Lady  Fidg.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  faith,  I  can't  but 
laugh  liowever ;  why,  d'ye  think  the  unmannerly 
toad  would  come  down  to  me  to  the  coach  ?  1  was 
fain  to  come  up  to  fetch  him,  or  go  without  him, 
which  I  was  ri'solved  not  to  do ;  for  he  knows 
china  very  well,  antl  has  himsi-lf  very  good,  but 
will  not  let  me  see  it,  lest  I  should  beg  some ;  but 
1  will  find  it  out,  and  have  wliat  I  came  fi>r  yet. 

Horn.  [Apart  to  Lady  Fidgkt,  as  he  f of  lows  her 
to  the  door.]  Lock  tlie  door,  m:idam. —  [Erit  Lady 
Fidgkt,  «m/  Utcks  the  door.]— [Aloud.]  So,  she 
has  got  into  my  chamber  ami  locktd  me  out.  Oh 
the  impertinency  of  woman-kind  !  Well,  sir  Jas- 
per, plain-dealing  is  a  jewel ;  if  ever  you  suffer  y«mr 
wife  to  trouble  mc  again  here,  she  shall  carry  you 
home  a  pair  <»f  horns  ;  by  my  lord  mayor  she  sh.iU  ; 
thotigh  I  cannot  furnish  you  myself,  you  are  sure, 
yet  I'll  find  a  way. 

S'rJasp.  Hal  ha!  he! — [Aside.]  At  my  first 
coming  in,  and  finding  her  arms  about  him,  tick- 
ling him  it  seems,  I  was  half  jealous,  but  now  I  see 
my  folly. — [Aloud.]   lie  !  he  !  he  !  poor  Horner. 

Horn,  Nay,  though  you  laugh  now,  'twill  he  my 
turn  ere  long.  Oh  women,  more  im]>ertini'nt, 
more  cunning,  and  more  mischievous  than  their 
monkeys,  and  to  mc  almost  as  ugly  ! — Now  is  she 
throwing  my  things  about,  and  rifiins:  all  I  have ; 
but  I'll  get  into  her  the  back  way,  and  so  rille  her 
for  it. 

Sir  Ja.^p,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  an.iry  llrrrn'r. 

Hrrn.  J»tav  here  a  little,  I'll  liiivrhii  »"ir  to 
you  presently,  1  warrant.  [/■.'.«  ■'  >'t  Ot  <  /'-  '•  /«»  > . 

[Sir  iIasprr  talks  fhromjh  theJovr  t'  >".•'  t'ij\.  *'ur  ri.s'-,  i 
from  tcHhSn. 

Sir  Jasp.  Wife!  my  lad;,  I  i  i  t!  wife!  i.e  is 
coming  in  to  you  the  back  \\  'V. 

Lady  Fidg,  Let  him  rum**  aid  we'i'(»:.iO,  which 
way  he  will. 


Sl^  Ja$p.  H    II  olch  VCD,  >aJ 
ind  bff  too  (tron^  for  you. 
l^'ly  Fitlg.  Don't  yon  trouble  jronrself,  let 
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>f.  you  rooghly.  ' 


Mr^.S^vram  "Whcn'g  lli 
u!,  Ihisnglj.grrtsy  ilirty 
Sir  Jai.p.  [jiiidr.}  So,  th 
D  uglj :    mrtbinkB  he  is 


omen  a!t  will  hnie 
■omely  retson.  hut 
iiau  ai!i  lorm  con  (cm  pi  i  Me  4d  'im  ; 
ms  my  wife  Mid  yt-sterdnj,  falkinp  uf 
proper  liandiome  eunuch  was  as  ridi. 


■  pgniili 
■.  Sir  Jasper,  ji 


cliatnf)cr,  vi 


irifr  i  .he-s  jdnying  llic  w»g  with  him 

Mri.Sv"""n.  U  ilic  H>>  and  he's  a  clownisli 
EiMtl,  he'U  Rive  tier  no  quarter,  he'll  |<)ay  (he  woq 
^A  ]ier  lEUn,  let  mc  tell  you :  eame,  let'a  go 
hfbher^ Willi,  the  d.wr's  locked ? 

Jffaa.p.    At,  mf  wife  Inrked  it. 

ilft/.  S'lminii.  Did  she  so  ?  let's  break  it  open 
Ihett. 

Sir  Ja$f.  No,  no,  he'll  do  her  no  hurt. 

Mti.  S^umam.  No.— [vlairfr.J  But  is  there  n(i 
other  ny  to  get  in  to  'em  !  Mbillier  f:"n  thin  ?  I 
will  diitiirb  'em.  Li^^iii  ai  anolkcr  Jear. 

!  EhKp  OU  Ladj  tiqrEAlKHn. 

I  f,iri/ir  SauiwW.  When  is  thin  Imrlotry,  thiR  impu. 
dent  l-r.sgi.«r.  Ib'M  nmbUag  Tomrige  ?  (>  Sir  J;is- 
]irr.  ]'iu  gUJloief  }DD  here;  <liil  >uu  nnt  Gee  my 
Tile  gron^ild  cOflu- M  hither  just  nuw  ? 

£mlji  SjiKwiit.  Aji  but  whrre  is  she   then  ? 

•hcri'  idihe?  Lord.ii*  Jasper,  Ilinvec'va  mltlH 

Tnjtrlf  u>  J:!!!!-!  in  pnrmit  of  her.  but  i-iin  you  tell 

,    wlist  luakea  she  hen  '  Ihey  aay  below,  ui>  nomati 

'   IijiIec*  here. 

I        4'ir  Jatp.  No. 

Larlg  Sqiitam.  Vo  1  what  dors  she  hire  then  ? 
s!i)'.  if  it  be  not  ■  woman's  ]od|>mi;,  whut  mukes 
'.    fY.e  here  i     Bat  h«  JOu  sure  no  woman  lod^i 
.    h<-rc> 

.Vir  J'oip.  No.nTIW  men   neither,   this  is  ^Ir, 
.    llc.rner',lodflnfr 

i         /.'I'/y  Sqiuam,  Ii  tt  so,  ire  you  sure  .' 
Sir  Jaip.  Ye«,  J«i. 

J.a<l!/  Squeam.  So;  then  (here's  no  hurt  io't,  1 
I   hoi'p.    Bat  wbe'e  ia  be  ? 

I         Jt  Jup.  B«»  in  the  nest  room  with  my  wife. 

La-lf  Sqllf».  Itaj.if  you  tnut  bini  wilh  ynni 

«ife,  ImaynritlmrUddy.  They  say,  he'sumrrry 


SirJtap.  Ajr,  ay,  pcor 


c  been  tuilinjc  nnd  moili 


Lndu  Fi'lff.  Am 

/^<rn.  Nay,  she  hns  been  tou'lia 

Mrt-Sqiram.  Oh,  Inrd.   I'llhaT. 
tun.  <inu.lMr.  Ilom«r.  don't  think 

Horn.  Upon  my  hnuour,  I  have  i 

Mn.  S'lUfoi-    Xay.  nay.  1  havi 

ileny  your  china  before  now,  but  yon 


> 


7/or, 


L.  -T),  but  it  may  be  he  may  h.ive 

uol  liii.,1. 

Whnt.  d'ye  think  if  he  had  had  anv    | 

<t  have  iind  it  too :  fur  we  women  oV    ; 

link  we  hiive  ehina  ennugli. 

>t  take  it  ill,  1   c:<niiut  make  china 

I  will  have  a  roll-wng jon  for  you    I 

1.  TImok  yon.  dear  toad.  i 

A'hat  do  you  meun  hy  that  promise  P    . 

she  has  an  innorriit,  literal  under-     i 

>.  FnorMr.Iloriierl  hchnsenough     | 


Horn.  Ay,  mailam,  you  see  how  they  nee  me. 

I.a<ls  Sq-nn.  Poor  gen liein*n.  I  jdty  you, 

//orn.  J  tliank  yttU,  madam  :  1  could  never  find 

pity,  but  from  juch  reierend  Indies  as  you  nre ;  tlie 


Mrx.  Squcam.  Come,  alov 


L«ds  St/urnm.  Prilhre  liiss  her,  an 
■OU  lier  iiii-lurc  in  little,  that  you  admi 
lijibr    priAee  do, 

Ilom.  Well,  nothing  but  that  conli! 


^or  no  more  [;ond  neither. 

uw  bctieTe  anything  he  tells  me. 
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Sir  Jasp.  What,  not  when  I  am  with  you  ? 

Lady  Fidg,  No,  no,  my  honour — let's  be  gone. 

Mrs.  Sqtteam,  Oh  grandmother,  let's  be  gone  ; 
make  baste,  make  haste,  I  know  not  how  he  may 
censure  us. 

Lady  Fidg.  Be  found  in  the  lodging  of  anything 
like  a  man  1 — Away. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jasper  Fidckt,    Lady  Fidgkt,    Old  Lady 
SquEi^MiBfi,  and  Mrs.  Squuamish. 

Quack.  What's  here  ?  another  cuckold  ?  he  looks 
like  one»  and  none  else  sure  have  any  business  with 
him.  [Atide. 

Horn.  Well,  what  brings  my  dear  friend  hither  ? 

Pinch.  Your  im pertinency. 

Horn.  My  impertinency  ! — why,  you  gentle- 
men that  have  got  handsome  wives,  think  you  have 
a  privilege  of  saying  anything  to  your  friends,  and 
are  as  brutish  as  if  you  were  our  creditors. 

Pinch.  No,  sir,  I'll  ne'er  trust  you  any  way. 

Horn,  But  why  not,  dear  Jack  ?  why  diffide  in 
me  tliou  know'st  so  well  ? 

Pinch.  Because  I  do  know  you  so  well. 

Horn.  Han't  I  been  always  thy  friend,  honest 
Jack,  always  ready  to  serve  thee,  in  love  or  battle, 
before  thou  wert  married,  and  am  so  still  ? 

Pinch,  I  believe  so,  you  would  be  my  second 
now,  indeed. 

Horn.  Well  then,  dear  Jack,  why  so  unkind,  so 
grum,  so  strange  to  me }  Come,  prithee  kiss  me, 
dear  rogue  :  gad  I  was  always,  I  say,  and  am  still 
as  much  thy  servant  as — 

Pinch.  As  I  am  yours,  sir.  What,  you  would 
send  a  kiss  to  my  wife,  is  that  it  ? 

Horn.  So,  there  'tis — a  man  can't  show  his 
friendship  to  a  married  man,  but  presently  he  talks 
of  his  wife  to  you.  Prithee,  let  thy  wife  alone,  and 
let  thee  and  I  be  all  one,  as  we  were  wont.  What, 
thou  art  as  shy  of  my  kindness,  as  a  Lombard- 
street  alderman  of  a  courtier's  civility  at  Locket's  ! 

Pinch.  But  you  are  over-kind  to  me,  as  kind  as 
if  I  were  your  cuckold  already  ;  yet  I  must  confess 
you  ought  to  be  kind  and  civil  to  me,  since  I  am 
so  kind,  so  civil  to  you,  as  to  brin;;  you  this :  look 
you  there,  sir.  ^Delivers  him  a  letter. 

Horn.  What  is't  ? 

Pinch.  Only  a  love-letter,  sir. 

Horn.  From  whom  ? — how  !  this  is  from  your 
wife — hum— and  hum —  [Rcatls. 

Pinch.  Even  from  my  wife,  sir  :  am  I  not  won- 
drous kind  and  civil  to  you  now  too  .'— [//*icfe.  ] 
But  you'll  not  think  her  so. 

Horn.  Bn  !   is  this  a  trick  of  his  or 


I 


Pinch.    The    gentleman's   surprised 
WliJit,  you  expected  a  kinder  letter  } 

Hum.  No  faith,  not  I,  how  could  I  ? 

Pinch.  Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  you  did.  A  man  so 
well  made  as  you  are,  must  needs  be  disappointed, 
if  the  women  declare  not  their  passion  at  tirst  sight 
or  opportunity. 

Horn.  [Aside.']  But  what  should  this  mean  .' 
Stay,  the  postscript. — [Heads  aside.']  Be  sure 
you  love  me,  vhatsoevcr  my  husband  says  to  the 
contrary,  and  let  him  not  see  thin,  lest  he  sftoulti 
come  home  and  pifich  me^  or  kill  my  squirrel. — 
It  seems  he  knows  not  what  the  letter  contains. 

Pinch.  Come,  ne'er  wonder  at  it  so  much. 

Horn.  Faith,  1  can't  help  it. 

Pinch.  Now,  I  think  I  have  deserved  your 
infinite  friendship  and  kindness,  and  have  showed 


I 


hers  ? 
\_Aside. 

find. — 


myself  sufficiently  an  obliging  kind  friend  and  hus- 
band ;  am  I  not  so,  to  bring  a  letter  from  my  wife 
to  her  gallant  ? 

Horn.  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  art  thou,  the  most 
obliging,  kind  friend  and  husband  in  the  world, 
ha!  ha! 

Pinch.  Well,  you  may  be  merry,  sir; -but  in 
short  1  must  tell  you,  sir,  my  honour  will  suffer  no 
jesting. 

Horn,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Pinch.  Does  the  letter  want  a  comment  ?  Then, 
know,  sir,  though  I  have  been  so  civil  a  husband, 
as  to  bring  you  a  letter  from  my  wife,  to  let  you 
kiss  and  court  her  to  my  face,  I  will  not  be  a  cuck- 
old, sir,  I  will  not. 

Horn.  Thou  art  mad  with  jealousy.    I  never 
saw  thy  wife  in  my  life  but  at  the  play  yesterday, 
and  I  know  not  if  it  were  she  or  no.     I  court  her, 
^4uss  hec ! 

Pinch.  I  will  not  be  a  cuckold,  I  say ;  there  will 
be  danger  in  making;  me  a  cuckold. 

Horn.  W^hy,  wert  thou  not  well  cured  of  thy  last 
clai» } 

pinch.  I  wear  a  sword. 

Horn.  It  should  be  taken  from  thee,  lest  thou 
shouldst  do  thyself  a  mischief  «ith  it ;  thou  art 
mad,  man. 

Pinch.  As  mad  as  I  am,  and  as  merry  aa  you 
are,  I  must  have  more  reason  from  jou  er^  we 
part.  I  say  again,  though  you  kissed  and  courted 
last  night  my  wife  in  man's  clothes,  aa  abb  confesses 
in  her  letter — 

Horn.  Ha!  ,-  [AtitU. 

Pinch.  Both  she  and  I'aay,  you  must  not  design 
it  again,  for  you  have  mistaken  your  woman,  as  you 
have  done  vour  man. 

Horn.  [Addc]  O — I  understand  something 
now— [Aloud.]  Was  that  thy  wife !  Why  wouldst 
thou  not  tell  me  'twas  she  ?  Faith,  my  freedom 
with  her  was  your  fault,  nit  m'ne. 

Pinch.  Faith,  so  'twas,  [Aside. 

Hum.  Fy  !  I'd  never  do't  tp  a  woman  before 
lu:r  husband's  face.  sure. 

Pinch.  But  I  had  rather  you  should  do't  to  my 
wife  before  my  face,  than  behind  my  back  ;  and  that 
you  shall  never  do. 

Horn.  No — you  will  hinder  me- 

Pinch.  If  I  would  not  hinder  you,  you  see  by 
her  letter  she  would. 

Horn.  W^ell,  I  must  e'en  acquit* see  then,  and  be 
contented  with  what  she  writes. 

Pinch.  I'll  assure  you  'twas  vduntarily  writ ;  I 
had  no  hand  in't  you  miy  believe  me. 

Horn.  I  do  believe  thee,  faith. 

Pinch.  And  believe  her  too,  fcr  she's  an  inno- 
cent creature,  has  no  dissembling  in  her  :  and  so 
fare  you  well,  sir. 

Horn.  Pray,  however,  present  tiy  humble  ser- 
vice to  her,  and  tell  her,  I  will  obey  her  letter  to  a 
tittle,  and  fulfil  her  desires,  be  what  they  will, 
or  with  what  difficulty  s<u\er  I  d«'t;  and  you 
shall  be  no  more  jealous  of  mv.  1  warr  int  her,  and 
you. 

Pinch.  Well  then,  fare  yon  well  ;  and  play  with 
any  man's  honour  but  uiint',  kiss  a»y  man's  wife 
but  mine,  and  welcome.  [Exit. 

Horn.  Ha !  ha  !  lui !  doctor. 

Quack.  It  seems,  he  has  not  he.Td  the  report  of 
you,  or  does  not  believe  it. 

Horn.  Ha!  ha  I — now,  doctor,  what  think  you' 
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Pinch,  Where  is  she  ?  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Mrs,  Pinch,  [Aside.']  O  Lord,  tlien  she'll 
disborer.  ill  I  —  [^loud,"]  Pray  hold,  bud  ;  what, 
d'ye  meui  to  discover  me  ?  she'll  know  I  have 
told  yoa  then.  Pray,  bud,  let  me  talk  with  her 
first. 

Pinch.  I  must  speak  with  her,  to  know  whether 
Horner  ever  made  her  any  promise,  and  whether 
•he  be  married  to  Sparkish  or  no. 

3/rf.  Pinch.  Pray,  dear  bud,  don't,  till  I  have 
n(^eii  with  her,  and  told  her  that  I  have  told  you 
•U;  for  sheMl  kill  me  else. 

jhineh.  Go  then,  and  bid  her  come  out  to  me. 

Mr$.  Pinch.  Yes,  yes,  bud. 
.  pinch.  Let  me  see—  IPauting. 

Mm.  Pinch.  [Aside,]  I'll  go,  but  she  is  not 
within  to  come  to  him :  I  have  just  got  time  to 
know  of  Lucy  her  maid,  who  first  set  me  on  work, 
what  lie  I  shall  tell  next ;  for  I  am  e'en  at  my 
wit's  end.  lExU. 

Pinch.  Well,  I  resolve  it,  Horner  shall  have 
her:  I'd  rather  give  him  my  sister  than  lend  him 
my  wife ;  and  such  an  alliance  will  prevent  his 
pretensions  to  my  wife,  sure.  I'll  make  him  of 
kin  to  her,  and  then  he  won't  care  for  her. 

lU  a\Ur  Mnj.  Pinchwikb. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord,  bud  1  I  told  you  what 
aniTcr  >ou  would  make  me  with  my  si&ter. 

Pinch.  Won't  she  come  hither  ? 

jMrs.  Pinch,  No,  no.  Lack-a-day,  she's 
nshamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  ;  and  she  says,  if 
you  go  in  to  her,  she'll  run  away  down  stairs,  and 
shamefully  go  herself  to  Mr.  Horner,  who  has  pro- 
mised her  marriage,  she  says ;  and  she  will  have 
no  other,  so  she  won't. 

Pinch.  Did  he  so? — promise  her  marriage! — 
then  she  shall  have  no  other.  Go  tell  her  so  ;  and 
if  she  will  come  and  discourse  with  me  a  little  con- 
cerning the  means,  I  will  about  it  immediately. 
Go.  —  iE.rit  'Mrs.  Pixchwikk.]  His  estate  is 
equal  to  Sparkish's,  and  his  extraction  as  much 
better  tlian  his,  as  his  parts  are ;  but  my  chief 
reH$:on  is,  I'd  rnther  be  akin  to  him  by  the  name 
of  brother-in-law  than  that  of  cuckold. 

Rc-cnUr  Mrs.  PixcHWiyE. 

Well,  what  says  she  now  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  she  says,  she  would  only 
have  you  lead  her  to  Horner's  lodging  ;  with  whom 
she  first  will  discourse  the  matter  before  she  talks 
with  you,  which  yet  she  cannot  do ;  fur  alack, 
))oor  creature,  she  says  she  can't  so  much  as  look 
you  in  the  face,  therefore  she'll  come  to  you  in  a 
mask.  And  you  must  excuse  her,  if  she  make  you 
n.>  answer  to  any  question  of  yours,  till  you  have 
brought  her  to  Mr.  Homer ;  and  if  you  will  not 
chide  her,  nor  question  her,  she'll  come  out  to  you 
immediately. 

Pinch,  Let  her  come :  I  will  not  speak  a  word 
to  her,  nor  require  a  word  from  her. 

Mr^.  Pinch.  Oh,  I  forgot :  besides,  she  says, 
A\*i.  criiinot  look  you  in  the  face,  though  through  a 
mask  ;  iherefore  would  desire  you  to  put  out  the 
laiulU*. 

Pinch.  I  n^rce  to  all.  Let  her  make  haste. — 
There,  'tis  out — [Puts  oul  the  cawlle.  Ejcii  Mrs. 
PixcHWiFE.]  My  ca!-e  is  something  better:  I'd 
rather  fight  with  Homer  for  not  lying  with  my 
sister,  Uiau  for  lying  with  my  wife ;   and  of  the 


two,  I  had  rather  find  my  sister  too  forward  than 
my  wife.  I  expected  no  other  from  her  free  edu- 
cation, as  she  calls  it,  and  her  passion  for  the 
town.  Well,  wife  and  sister  are  names  which 
make  us  expect  love  and  duty,  pleasure  and  com- 
fort ;  but  we  find  'em  plagues  and  torments,  and 
are  equally,  though  differently,  troublesome  to  their 
keeper  ;  for  we  have  as  much  ado  to  get  people  to 
lie  with  our  sisters  as  to  keep  'em  from  lying  with 
our  wives. 

Re-tnter  Mrs.   Pinchwifr   masked^   and   in   hoods  and 
scarfs,  and  a  uxghi-govcn  and  petticoat  of  ALiTUCA'ik 

What,  are  you  come,  sister?  let  us  go  then. — 
But  first,  let  me  lock  up  my  wife.  Mrs.  Margery, 
where  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Here,  bud. 

Piitch.  Come  hither,  that  I  may  lock  you  up  : 
get  you  in. — [Locks  the  door.']  Come,  sister,  where 
are  you  now  ? 

[Mra.  PixcHWiFK  gives  him  her  hand,-  but  fchen  he 
lets  her  go,  she  steals  sq/tlp  on  t'other  sule  of  him, 
and  is  led  away  by  him  for  his  sister  Alith ha. 


SCENE  11. — Horner's  Lodging. 
IIoRXKR  and  Quack. 

Quack,  What,  all  alone?  not  so  much  as  one  of 
your  cuckolds  here,  nor  one  of  their  wives  !  They 
use  to  take  their  tums  with  you,  as  if  they  were  to 
watch  you. 

Horn.  Yes,  it  often  happens  that  a  cuckold  ia 
but  his  wife's  spy,  and  is  more  upon  family  duty 
when  he  is  with  her  gallant  abroad,  hindering  his 
))leasure,  than  when  he  is  at  home  with  her  playing 
the  gallant.  But  the  hardest  duty  a  married 
woman  imposes  upon  a  lover  is  keeping  her  hua- 
band  company  always. 

Quack.  And  his  fondness  weai'ics  you  almost  as 
soon  as  hers. 

Horn.  A  pox  !  keeping  a  cuckold  company, 
after  you  have  had  his  wife,  is  as  tiresome  as  the 
company  of  a  country  squire  to  a  witty  fellow  of 
the  town,  when  he  has  got  all  his  money. 

Quack.  And  as  at  first  a  man  makes  a  friend  of 
the  husband  to  get  the  wife,  so  at  hibt  you  are  fain 
to  fall  out  with  the  wife  to  be  rid  of  the  husband. 

Horn.  Av,  most  cuckold-makers  are  true  cour- 
tiers  ;  when  once  a  poor  man  has  cracked  his 
credit  for  'em,  Jhey  can't  abide  to  come  near  him. 

Qnuck,  But  at  first,  to  draw  him  in,  are  so 
sweet,  so  kind,  so  dear!  just  as  you  are  to  Pinch' 
wife.  But  what  becomes  of  that  intrigue  with  his 
wife  ? 

Horn.  A  pox  !  he's  as  surly  as  an  alderman 
that  has  been  bit ;  and  since  he's  so  coy,  his  wife'i 
kindness  is  in  vain,  for  she's  a  silly  innocent. 

Quack,  Did  she  not  send  you  a  letter  by  him  ? 

Horn,  Yes ;  bat  that's  a  riddle  I  have  not  yet 
solved.  Allow  the  poor  creature  to  be  willing, 
she  is  silly  too,  and  he  keeps  her  up  so  close — 

Quack.  Yes,  so  close,  that  he  makes  her  but  the 
more  willing,  and  adds  but  revenge  to  her  love ; 
which  two,  when  met,  seldom  fail  of  satisfying  each 
other  one  way  or  other. 

Horn,  What  I  here's  the  man  we  are  talking  of, 
I  think. 
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E  if.rMlT.  PiKcawirR,  Itading  in  hit  Wl/e masked,  muffled, 

attd  inh^r  Sifler't  gown. 
Pshaw  I 

Quack.  Bringing  his  wife  to  yon  \a  the  ntsX 
thinsc  to  bringing  a  love-letter  from  her. 

Horn.  What  means  this  ? 

Pinch.  The  la^t  time,  you  know,  sir,  I  brought 
you  a  love-letter ;  now,  you  see,  a'  mistress ;  1 
think  you'll  say  I  am  a  civil  roan  to  you. 

Horn,  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  will  1  say  I  thou 
art  the  civilest  man  I  ever  met  with ;  and  I  have 
known  some.  I  fancy  I  understand  thee  now  better 
than  I  did  the  letter.     But,  hark  thee,  in  thy  ear — 

Pinch,  What? 

Horn.  Nothing  but  the  usual  ciiestion,  man  :  is 
she  sound,  on  thy  word  ? 

Pinch.  What,  you  take  her  for  a  wench,  and  me 
for  a  pimp  ? 

Horn.  Pshaw !  wench  and  pimp,  paw  words ; 
I  know  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  and  hast  a  great 
acquaintance  among  the  ladies,  and  perhaps  hast 
maide  love  for  me,  rather  than  let  me  make  love  to 
thy  wife. 

Pinch.  Come,  sir,  in  short,  I  am  for  no  fooling. 

Horn.  Nor  1  neither  :  therefore  prithee,  let's  see 
her  face  presently.  Make  her  bhow,  man  :  art 
thou  sure  I  don't  know  her  f 

Pinch.  I  am  sure  you  do  know  her. 

Horn.  A  pox  !  why  dost  thoa  bring  her  to  me 
then  ? 

Pinch,  Because  she's  a  relation  of  mine — 

Horn.  Is  she,  faith,  mail  ?  then  thou  art  still 
more  civil  and  obliging,  dear  rogue. 

Pinch.  Who  desired  me  to  bring  her  to  you. 

Horn.  Then  she  is  obliging,  dear  rogue. 

Pinch.  You'll  make  her  welcome  for  my  sake,  I 
hope. 

Horn.  I  hope  she  Is  handsome  enough  to  make 
herself  welcome.     Prithee  let  her  unmask. 

Pinch.  Do  you  speak  to  her ;  she  would  never 
be  ruled  by  me.  « 

Horn,  Madam — [Mrs.  Pinchwifk  whispers  to 
HoRNsa.]  She  says  she  must  speak  with  me  in 
private.     Withdraw,  prithee. 

Pinch,  l^lside.]  She's  unwilling,  it  seems,  I 
should  know  all  her  undecent  conduct  in  this 
business  —  [Aloud.]  Well  then,  I'll  leave  you 
together,  and  hope  when  I  am  gone,  you'll  agree ; 
if  not,  you  and  I  shan't  agree,  sir. 

Horn.  What  means  the  fool  ?  If  she  and  I  ngree 
'tis  no  matter  what  you  and  I  do. 

IWhUperg  to  Mrs.  PrNCHWirK,  who  makes  signs  with 
her  hand /or  him  to  be  gone.         • 

Pinch,  In  the  mean  time  Til  fetch  a  parson, 
and  find  out  Sparkish,  and  disabuse  him.  You 
would  have  rae  fetch  a  parson,  would  you  not? 
Well  then — now  I  think  1  am  rid  of  her,  and  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  with  her — our  sisters  and 
daughters,  like  usurers'  money,  are  safest  when  put 
out ;  but  our  wives,  like  their  writings,  never  safe, 
but  in  our  closets  under  lock  and  key.  lExit. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir  Jasper  Fidget,  sir,  is  coming  up.  lExit. 

Horn.  Here's  the  trouble  of  a  cuckold  now  we 
are  talking  of.  A  pox  on  him  1  has  he  not  enough 
to  do  to  hinder  his  wife's  sport,  but  he  must  other 
women's  too  ? — Step  in  here,  madam. 

fExit  Mrs.  PiscMWiFK. 


Enter  Sir  Ja.spsr  I.tMsr. 

Sir  J  asp.  My  best  and  dearest  friend. 

Horn.  [Aside  to  Quack.]  The  old  style,  doctor. 
— [Aloud.]  Well,  be  short,  for  I  am  busy.    What 
would  your  impertinent  wife  have  now  ? 
•  Sir  Jasp,  Well  guessed,  i'faith  ;  for  I  do  come 
from  her. 

Horn,  To  invite  me  to  supper  ?  Tell  her,  I  can't 
come :  go. 

Sir  Jasp,  Nay,  now  you  are  out,  faith  ;  for.  my 
lady,  and  the  whole  knot  of  the  virtuous  gang^  as 
they  call  themselves,  are  resolved  upon  a  froli^  of 
coming  to  you  to-night  in  masquerade,  and  are  all 
dressed  already.  ''  ^ 

Horn,  I  shan't  be  at  home. 

Sir  Jasp,  [Aside,]  Lord,  how  churlish  he  is  to 
women  ! — [Aloud.]  Nay,  prithee  don't  disappoint 
'era ;  they'll  think  'tis  my  fault :  prithee  don't. 
I'll  send  in  the  banquet  and  the  fiddles.  But  anake 
no  noise  on't ;  for  the  poor  virtuous  rogues  would 
not  have  it  known,  for  the  world,  that  they  go  a- 
mas<^uerading ;  and  they  would  come  to  no  man's 
ball  but  yours. 

Horn,  Well,  well— get  you  gone;  and  tell  'em, 
if  they  come,  'twill  be  at  the  peril  of  their  honour 
and  yours. 

Sir  Jasp.  He!  he!  he! — ^we'U  trust  you  for 
that :  farewelL  \_js,xtt, 

Horn,  Doctor,  anon  you  too  shall  be  my  guest, 
But  now  I'm  going  to  a  private  feast 

Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— The  Piax»a  qf  Covent  Garden* 

Enter  Sf-aiik[.sb  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
Mr.  PiNCHWira  following. 

Spark.  But  who  would  have  thought  a  woman 
could  have  been  false  to  me  ?  By  the  world,  I  could 
not  have  thought  it. 

Pinch.  You  were  for  giving  and  taking  liberty  : 
she  has  taken  it  only,  sir,  now  you  find  in  that 
letter.  You  are  a  frank  person,  and  so  is  she,  you 
see  there. 

Spark,  Nay,  if  this  be  her  hand — for  I  never 
saw  it. 

Pinch,  'Tis  no  matter  whether  that  be  her  hand 
or  no  ;  I  am  sure  this  hand^  at  her  desire,  led  her 
to  Mr.  Horner,  with  whom  I  left  her  just  now,  to 
go  fetch  a  parson  to  'em  at  their  desire  too,  to 
deprive  you  of  her  for  ever ;  for  »t  seems  yours  was 
but  a  mock  marriage. 

Spark.  Indeed,  she  would  needs  have  it  that 
'twas  Harcourt  himself,  in  a  parson's  habit,  that 
married  us ;  but  I'm  sure  he  told  me  'twas  hii 
brother  Ned. 

Pinch.  O,  there  'tis  out ;  and  you  were  deceived, 
not  she :  for  you  are  such  a  frank  person.  But  \ 
must  be  gone. — You'll  find  her  at  Mr.  Horner's. 
Go,  and  believe  your  eyes.  lExit. 

Spark,  Nay,  I'll  to  her,  and  call  her  as  many 
crocodiles,  sirens,  harpies,  and  other  heathenish 
names,  as  a  poet  would  do  a  mistress  who  had 
refused  to  hear  his  suit,  nay  more,  his  verses  on 
her. — But  stay,  is  not  that  she  following  a  torch  at 
t'other  end  of  the  Piazza?  and  from  Horner's 
certainly — 'tis  so* 
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lAside. 
sir,  at  your 


EnUr  AtrTBCA  /ohotcing  a  torch,  and  Lucy  behind. 

Yon  are  well  met,  madam,  though  you  don't  think 
so.  What,  yon  have  made  a  short  visit  to  Mr. 
Homer '  but  I  suppose  you'll  return  to  him 
presently,  by  that  time  the  parson  can  be  with 
him. 

/ilith.  Mr.  Homer  and  the  parson,  sir  ! 

Spark.  Come,  madam,  no  more  dissembling,  no 
more  jilting  ;  for  I  am  no  more  a  frank  person. 

Alith.  How's  this  ? 

Lucy.  So,  'twill  work,  I  see.  lAtide. 

Spark,  Could  you  find  out  no  easy  country  fool 
to  abuse  ?  none  but  me,  a  gentleman  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town  ?  But  it  was  your  pride  to 
r>e  too  hard  for  a  man  of  parts,  unworthy  false 
woman  !  false  as  a  friend  that  lends  a  man  money 
to  lose  ;  false  as  dice,  who  undo  those  that  trust  aU 
they  have  to  'em. 

Lucy.  He  has  been  a  great  bubble,  by  his  similes, 
as  they  say. 

Alith.  You  have  been  too  merry, 
wedding-dinner,  sure. 

Spark.  What,  d'ye  mock  me  too  ? 

Alith.  Or  you  have  been  deluded. 

Spark.  By  jou. 

Alith.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Spark.  Have  you  the  confidence,  (I  should  call  it 
tomething  else,  since  you  know  your  guilt,)  to  stand 
my  just  reproaches  ?  you  did  not  write  an  impudent 
letter  to  Mr.  Homer  ?  who  I  find  now  has  clubbed 
with  you  in  deluding  me  with  his  aversion  for 
women,  that  1  might  not,  forsooth,  suspect  him  for 
my  rival. 

Lucy.  D'ye  think  the  gentleman  can  be  jealous 
now,  madam  ?  ZAside. 

Alith.  1  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Homer  ! 

Spark.  Nay,  madam,  do  not  deny  it.  Your 
brother  showed  it  me  just  now  ;  and  told  me  like- 
wise, he  left  you  at  Horner's  lodging  to  fetch  a 
parson  to  marry  you  to  him  :  and  1  wish  you  joy, 
madam,  joy,  joy  ;  and  to  him  too,  much  joy ;  and 
to  myself  more  joy,  for  not  marrying  you. 

Alith.  [Aaide.]  So,  I  find  my  brother  would 
break  oflF  the  match  ;  and  I  can  consent  to't,  since 
I  see  this  gentleman  can  be  made  jealous. — [Aloud.'] 

0  Lucy,  by  his  rude  usage  and  jealousy,  he  makes 
me  almost  afraid  I  am  married  to  him.  Art  thou 
sure  'twas  Harcourt  himself,  and  no  parson,  that 
married  us  ? 

Spark.  No,  madam,  I  thank  you.  I  suppose, 
that  was  a  contrivance  too  of  Mr.  Horner's  and 
yours,  to  make  Harcourt  play  the  parson ;  but  1 
would  as  little  as  you  have  him  one  now,  no,  not 
for  the  world.     For,  shall  I  tell  you  another  truth  ? 

1  never  had  any  passion  for  you  till  now,  for  now 
I  hate  you.  'Tis  true,  1  might  have  marrie^l  your 
portico,  as  other  men  of  parts  of  the  town  do  some- 
times :  and  so,  your  servant.  And  to  show  my  un- 
conceraedness.  Til  come  to  your  wedding,  and 
resign  you  with  as  much  joy,  as  I  would  a  stale 
wench  to  a  new  cully ;,  nay,  with  as  much  joy  as  I 
would  after  the  first  night,  if  1  had  been  married  to 
you.  There's  for  you ;  and  so  your  servant, 
icrrant.  U'i^ 

Alith,  How  was  I  deceived  in  a  man  ! 

Lucy.  You'll  btlieve  then  a  fool  may  be  made 
jealous  now  ?  for  that  easiness  in  him  that  suffers 
him  to  be  led  by  a  wife,  will  likewise  permit  hun 
to  le  pernuaded  against  her  by  others. 


Alith.  But  marry  IVlr.  Horner!  my  brothei 
does  not  intend  it,  sure :  if  I  thought  he  did,  1 
would  take  thy  advice,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  for  my 
husband.  And  now  I  wish,  that  if  there  be  anv 
over- wise  woman  of  the  town,  who,  like  me,  wouM 
marry  a  fool  for  fortune,  lil)erty,  or  title,  first,  that 
her  husband  may  love  play,  and  be  a  cully  to  all 
the  town  but  her,  and  suffer  none  but  Fortune  to 
be  mistress  of  his  purse  ;  then,  if  for  liberty,  that 
he  may  send  her  into  the  country,  under  the  con- 
duct of  some  huswifely  mother-in-law  ;  and  if  for 
title,  may  the  world  give  'em  none  but  that  of 
cuckold. 

Lucy.  And  for  her  greater  curse,  madam,  may 
he  not  deserve  it, 

Alith.  Away,  im])ertinent !  Is  not  this  my  old 
lady  Lanterlu's? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam — [Aside.l  And  here  I  hope 
we  shall  find  Mr.  Harcourt.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Horner's  Lodging. 
Banquet,  and  Bottles. 


A  Table, 


JSntcr  lIoR.NKR,  Lady  Fidokt,  Mn.  Dainty  Fidget,  and 

Airs.  SqCKAMIbH. 

Horn.  A  pox  !  they  are  come  too  soon — before 
I  have  sent  buck  my  new  mistrciis.  All  that  I  have 
now  to  do  is  to  lock  her  in,  that  they  may  not  see 
her.  iAtuie. 

Lady  Fidg.  That  we  may  be  sure  of  our  Wf  Icoaie, 
we  have  brought  our  entertainment  with  us,  and 
are  resolved  to  treat  thee,  dear  toad. 

Dain.  And  that  we  may  be  merry  to  pur))ose, 
have  left  sir  Ja>per  and  my  old  lady  Squeamish, 
quarrelling  at  home  at  backgammon. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Therefore  let  us  make  use  of  our 
time,  lest  they  should  chance  to  interrupt  us. 

Lady  Fidg.  I^t  us  sit  then. 

Horn.  First,  that  you  may  he  private,  let  me 
lock  this  door  and  that,  and  I'll  wait  upon  you 
presently. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  sir,  shut  'em  only,  and  your 
lips  for  ever ;  for  we  must  tru>t  yuu  as  much  as 
our  women. 

Horn.  You  know  all  vanity's  killed  in  me  ;  I 
have  no  occasion  for  talking. 

Lady  Fidg.  Now,  ladies,  supposing  we  had  drank 
each  of  ns  our  two  bottles,  let  us  speak  the  truth 
of  our  hearts. 

Dain.  and  Mrs.  Squeam.  Agreed. 

Lady  Fidg.  By  this  brimmer,  for  truth  is  no- 
where else  to  be  found — [Aifide  to  Houner.]  not 
in  thy  heart,  false  man  ! 

Horn.  You  have  found  me  a  tme  man,  I'm 
sure.  IJriiie  /cLady  Fjdobt. 

Lady  Fidg.  [Aside  to  Horner.]  Not  every 
way. — But  let  us  sit  and  be  merry.  [Sings 

Why  should  our  damu'd  tyrants  oblige  ub  to  I've 
On  the  pittance  of  pleasure  which  they  ouly  give? 

We  iniuit  not  rt-joice 

With  wine  and  with  noliic; 
In  vain  we  must  wake  in  a  dull  bed  nlono. 
Whilst  to  our  warm  rival  the  bottle  they're  gona 

Then  lay  aside  clmnn.s 

And  tako  up  thrhe amis'. 

B  *■  ThcglajiiM. 
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•TI«i  wme  only  gIvM  'cm  their  couraifp  and  wit, 
j     Uocauae  we  live  m^Ikt,  in  men  wc  nubniit. 
I  If  for  boautieH  you'd  i)ass, 

Tuko  a  lick  of  tliHfilnbS, 
Twill  mend  yonr  com])luxiiins,  and  when  they  arc  gone. 
The  best  red  wo  htivo  is  the  red  of  the  grape: 
Then,  siHterA,  liiy't  on. 
And  damn  a  good  shape. 

Dain.  Dear  brimmer  I  Well,  in  token  of  our 
openness  and  ]>lain-dealiDg,  let  us  throw  our  masks 
over  our  headtt. 

Horn,  So,  'twill  come  to  the  glasses  anon. 

Mrs,  Squ^am.  Lovely  brimmer !  let  me  enjoy  him 
first. 

Latly  Fidg.  No,  I  never  part  with  a  gallant  till 
I've  tried  him.  Dear  brimmer  1  that  makest  our 
husbands  short-sigh t«d. 

Dain.  And  our  bashful  gallants  bold. 

Mrg,  S(/neam.  And,  for  want  of  a  gallant,  the 
butler  lovely  in  our  eyes. — Drink,  eunuch. 

/.<w/y  Fidff.  Drink,  thou  representative  of  a  hus- 
band.— Damn  a  husband  ! 

Dain,  And,  as  it  were  a^ husband,  an  old  keeper. 

Mrs.  Squedm.  And  an  old  grandmother. 

Horn.  Ajid  an  English  bawd,  and  a  French 
surgeon. 

Lady  Fidg.  kj^  we  have  all  reason  to  curse  'em. 

Horn.  For  my  sake,  ladies  ? 

Lady  Fidg,  No,  for  our  own ;  for  the  first  spoils 
all  young  gallants'  industry. 

Dain.  And  the  other's  art  makes  'em  bold  only 
with  common  women. 

Mrs.  Squc.am,  And  rather  run  the  hazard  of  the 
vile  distem])er  amongst  them,  than  of  a  denial 
amongst  us. 

Datn.  The  filthy  toads  choose  mistresses  now  as 
they  do  stuffs,  for  having  been  fancied  and  worn 
by  others. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  For  being  common  and  cheap. 

Lady  Fidg.  Whilst  women  of  quality,  like  the 
richest  stuffs,  lie  uutumbled,  and  unasked  for. 

Horn.  Ay,  neat,  and  chea)),  and  new,  often  they 
Hunk  best. 

Dain.  No,  sir,  the  beasts  will  be  known  by  a 
mistress  longer  than  by  a  suit. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  'tis  not  for  cheapness  neither. 

Lady  Fidg.  No  ;  for  the  vain  fops  will  take  up 
druggets,  and  embroider  'em.  But  I  wonder  at 
the  depraved  appetites  of  witty  men  ;  they  use  to 
be  out  of  the  common  road,  and  hate  imitation. 
Pray  tell  me,  beast,  when  you  were  a  man,  why 
you  rather  chose  to  club  with  a  multitude  in  a 
common  house  for  an  entertainment,  than  to  be  the 
only  guest  at  a  good  table. 

Horn.  Why,  faith,  ceremony  and  expectation 
are  unsufferable  to  those  that  are  sharp  bent. 
People  always  eat  with  the  best  stomach  at  an 
ordinary,  where  every  man  is  snatching  for  the  best 
bit. 

Lady  Fidg.  Tliough  he  get  a  cut  over  the  fingers. 
^But  I  have  heard,  that  people  eat  most  heartily 
of  another  man's  meat,  that  is,  what  they  do  not 
pay  for. 

Horn.  \Mien  they  are  sure  of  their  welcome  and 
freedom;  for  ceremony  in  love  and  eating  is  as  ridi- 
culous as  in  fighting :  falling  on  briskly  is  all  should 
be  done  on  those  occasions. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there 
is  no  where  more  freedom  than  in  our  houses ;  and 


we  take  freedom  from  a  young  person  as  a  sign  of 
good  breeding  ;  and  a  person  may  be  as  free  as  he 
pleases  with  us,  as  frolic,  as  gamesome,  as  wild  as 
he  will. 

Horn.  Han't  I  heard  you  all  declaim  against 
wild  men  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Yes ;  but  for  all  that,  we  think 
wildnesH  in  a  man  as  desirable  a  quality  as  in  a 
duck  or  rabbit :  a  tame  man  !  foh  ! 

Horn.  I  know  not,  but  your  reputations  fright- 
ened me  as  much  as  your  faces  invited  me. 

Lady  Fidg.  Our  reputation  !  Lord,  why  sliould 
you  not  think  that  we  women  make  use  of  our 
reputation,  as  you  men  of  yours,  only  to  dereive 
the  world  with  less  suspicion?  Our  virtue  is  like 
the  statesman's  religion,  the  quakcr's  word,  the 
gamester's  oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour  ;  but 
to  cheat  those  that  trust  us. 

Mrs,  Squeam.  And  that  demureness,  coyness, 
and  modesty,  that  you  see  in  our  faces  in  the  boxrs 
at  plays,  is  as  much  a  sign  of  a  kind  woman,  as  a 
vizard-mask  in  the  pit. 

Dain.  For,  I  assure  you,  women  are  least  masked 
when  they  have  the  velvet  vizard  on. 

Lady  Fidg.  You  would  have  found  us  modest 
women  in  our  denials  only. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Our  bashfulness  is  only  the  rellec- 
tion  of  the  men's. 

Dain.  We  blush  when  they  are  shamefaced. 

Horn,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,  I  was  deceived 
in  you  devilishly.  But  why  that  mighty  j)retcncc 
to  honour  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  We  have  told  you  ;  but  sometimes 
'twas  for  the  same  reason  you  men  pretend  busi- 
ness often,  to  avoid  ill  company,  to  enjoy  the  better 
and  n)ore  privately  those  you  love. 

Horn.  But  why  would  you  ne'er  give  a  friend  a 
wink  then  ? 

Lady  Fidg,  Faith,  your  reputation  frightened  us,  as 
much  as  ours  did  you,  you  were  so  notoriously  lewd. 

Horn.  And  you  so  seemingly  honest. 

Lady  Fidg.  Was  that  all  that  deterred  you  ? 

Horn.  And  so  expensive — you  allow  freedom, 
you  say. 

Lady  Fidg,  Ay,  ay. 

Horn.  That  1  was  afraid  of  losing  my  little 
money,  as  well  as  my  little  time,  both  which  my 
other  pleasures  required. 

Lad'/  Fidg.  Money  !  foh  !  you  talk  like  a  little 
fellow  now  :   do  such  as  we  expect  money  ? 

Horn,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  must  con- 
fess, 1  have  heard  that  great  ladies,  like  great  mer- 
chants,  set  but  the  higher  prizes  upon  what  they 
have,  because  they  are  not  in  necessity  of  taking  the 
first  offer. 

Dain.  Such  as  we  make  sale  of  our  hearts  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  We  bribed  for  our  love  ?  foh ! 

Horn.  With  your  pardon,  ladies,  I  know,  like 
great  men  in  offices,  you  seem  to  exact  flattery  and 
attendance  only  from  your  followers ;  but  you  have 
receivers  about  you,  and  such  fees  to  pay,  a  man  is 
afraid  to  pass  your  grants.  Besides,  we  must  let 
you  win  at  cards,  or  we  lose  your  hearts ;  and  if 
you  make  an  assignation,  'tis  at  a  goldsmith's,  jew- 
eller's, or  china-house  ;  where  for  your  honour  you 
deposit  to  him,  he  must  pawn  his  to  the  punctual 
cit,  and  so  paying  for  what  you  take  up,  pays  for 
what  he  takes  up. 

Dain.  Would  you  not  have  us  assured  of  our 
gallants'  love  ? 
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JWrA.  Sqtieam.  For  love  is  better  known  by 
liberality  than  by  jealousy. 

Lady  Fidff.  For  one  may  be  dissembled,  the 
other  not. — [Aside.]  But  my  jealousy  can  be  no 
lon{;er  dissembled,  and  they  are  telling  ripe. — 
[Aioud.Ji — Come,  here's  to  our  gallants  in  waiting, 
whom  we  must  name,  and  Fll  begin.  This  is  my 
false  rogue.  IClapt  him  on  the  back. 

Mrs.  Sqtteam.  How ! 

Ham.  So,  all  will  out  now.  lAsidU. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Did  yoa  not  tell  me,  *twas  for 
my  sake  only  you  reported  yourself  no  man  ? 

lAsid€  to  nORNKIU 

Dain.  Oh,  wretch  !  did  you  not  swear  to  me, 
'twas  for  my  love  and  honour  you  passed  for  that 
thing  you  do  ?  lAtide  to  Uoiuvkr. 

J/arn.  So,  so. 

LailyFidg.  Come,  speak,  ladies :  this  is  my  false 
villain. 

Mrs,  Squeam.  And  mine  too. 

Dain.  And  mine. 

Horn,  Well  then,  you  are  all  three  my  false 
rogues  too,  and  there'tt  an  end  on't. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well  then,  there's  no  remedy  ;  sis 
ter  sharers,  let  us  not  fall  out,  but  have  a  care  of 
our  honour.  Though  we  get  no  presents,  no  jewels 
of  him,  we  are  savers  of  our  honour,  the  jewel  of 
most  value  and  use,  which  shines  yet  to  the  world 
unsuspected,  though  it  be  counterfeit. 

Horn.  Nay,  and  is  e'en  as  good  as  if  it  were 
true,  provided  the  world  think  so ;  for  honour, 
like  beauty  now,  only  depends  on  the  opinion  of 
others. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well,  Harry  Coiumon,  1  hope  you 
can  be  true  to  three.  Swear ;  but  'tis  to  no  purpose 
to  require  your  oath,  for  you  are  as  often  forsworn 
as  you  swear  to  new  women. 

Horn.  Come,  faith,  madam,  let  us  e*en  pardon 
one  another ;  for  all  the  difference  I  find  betwixt  we 
men  and  you  women,  we  forswear  ourselves  at  the 
beginning  of  an  amour,  yon  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  Fidobt,  and  Old  Lady  Sqitkaiiish. 

Sir  J  asp.  Oh,  my  lady  Fidget,  was  this  your 
conning,  to  come  to  Mr.  Homer  without  me  ?  but 
you  have  been  nowhere  else,  I  hope. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  sir  Jasper. 

Lady  Squeam.  And  you  came  straight  hither, 
Biddy  ? 

Mrs.  Sqtieam.  Yes,  indeed,  lady  grandmother. 

SirJasp.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  1  knew  when  once 
they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  poor  Horner, 
they'd  ne'er  be  from  him  :  you  may  let  her  mas- 
querade it  with  my  wife  and  Homer,  and  1  war- 
rant her  reputation  safe. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  O,  sir,  here'i  the  gentleman  come,  whom 
you  bid  me  not  suffer  to  come  up,  without  giving  you 
notice,  with  a  lady  too,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Horn.  Do  you  all  go  in  there,  whilst  I  send  'em 

away ;  and,  boy,  do  yon  desire  'em  to  stay  below 

tiU  I  come,  which  shall  be  immediately. 

[Exeunt    Sir    Jasper  Fn>OBT,    Lady    Fidobt,   Lady 

Squramish,  Mrs.  Bqvramish,   and  Mrs.  Dainty 

FlDOET. 

Boy.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

[Exit  HoRNBR  at  the  other  door,  and  returns  with 

Hn.  PiMCHWIFB. 

Horn.  You  would  not  take  my  advice,  to  be 
gone  home  before  your  husband  came  back,  he'll 


now  discover  oil;  yet  pray,  my  dearest,  be  per-* 
suaded  to  go  home,  and  leave   the   rest  to  my 
management ;  I'll  let  you  down  the  back  way. 

Afrs.  Pinch.  I  don't  know  the  way  home,  so  I 
don't. 

Horn,  My  man  shall  wait  upon  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  don't  you  believe  that  I'll  go 
at  ail ;  what,  are  you  weary  of  me  already  ? 

Horn.  No,  my  life,  'tis  that  I  may  love  you  long, 
'tis  to  secure  my  love,  and  your  reputation  with 
your  husband  ;  he'll  never  receive  you  again  else. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What  care  I  ?  d'ye  think  to 
frighten  me  with  that .'  I  don^t  intend  to  go  to  him 
again  ;  you  shall  be  my  husband  now. 

Horn.  I  cannot  be  your  husband,  dearest,  since 
you  are  married  to  him. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O,  would  you  make  me  believe 
that?  Don't  1  see  every  day  at  Loudon  here, 
women  leave  their  first  husbands,  and  go  and  live 
with  other  men  as  their  wives  ?  pish,  pshaw  ! 
you'd  make  me  angry,  but  that  I  love  you  so 
mainly. 

Horn.  So,  they  are  coming  up — In  again,  in,  I 
hear  'em. — lExit  Mrs.  Pinchwife.]  Well,  a 
silly  mistress  is  like  a  weak  place,  soon  got,  soon 
lost,  a  man  has  scarce  time  for  plunder ;  she  betrays 
her  husband  first  to  her  gallant,  and  then  her  gal* 
lant  to  her  husband. 

Enter  Mr.  PwcHHars,  Authka,  Haroou»<t,  Sparkish, 
Lix;y,  and  a  PariM^n. 

Pinch.  Come,  madam,  'tis  not  the  sudden 
change  of  your  dress,  the  confidence  of  your  asse- 
verations, and  your  false  witness  there,  shall  per- 
suade me  I  did  not  bring  you  hither  just  now  ; 
here's  my  witness,  who  cannot  deny  it,  since  you 
must  be  confronted. — Mr.  Horner,  did  not  I  bring 
this  lady  to  you  just  now  ? 

Horn.  Now  must  I  wrong  one  woman  for 
another's  sake, — but  that's  no  new  thing  with  roe, 
for  in  these  cases  I  am  still  on  the  criminars  side 
against  the  innocent.  [Aside. 

Alith.  Pray  speak,  sir. 

Horn.  It  must  be  so.  1  must  be  impudent,  and 
try  my  luck  ;  impudence  uses  to  be  too  hard  for 
truth.  [Atidc. 

Pinch,  What,  you  are  studying  an  evasion  or 
excuse  for  her  !     Speak,  sir. 

Horn.  No,  faith,  I  am  something  backward  only 
to  speak  in  women*s  affairs  or  disputes. 

Pinch.  She  bids  you  speak. 

Alith.  Ay,  ])ray,  sir,  do,  pray  satisfy  him. 

Horn.  Then  truly,  you  did  bring  tiiat  lady  to 
me  just  now. 

Pinch.  O  ho  ! 

Alith,  How,  sir } 

Har.  How,  Homer  ? 

Alith.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  I  always  took  you 
for  a  man  of  honour. 

Har.  Ay,  so  much  a  man  of  honour,  that  I 
must  save  my  mistress,  I  thank  you,  come  what 
wiU  on't.  [Aside. 

Spark.  So,  if  I  had  had  her,  she'd  have  made 
me  believe  the  moon  had  been  made  of  a  Christmas 
pie. 

Lucy.  Now  could  I  speak,  if  I  durst,  and  solve 
the  riddle,  who  am  the  author  of  it.  [Aside. 

Alith.  O  unfortunate  woman  !     A  combination 

against  my  honour !  which  most  concerns  me  now, 

because  you  share  in  my  disgrace,  sir,  and  it  is 
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yonr  censure,  which  I  mast  now  suffer,  that  troubles 
me,  not  theirs. 

Har.  Madam,  then  have  no  trouble,  yon  shall 
now  see  *tis  possible  for  me  to  love  too,  without 
being  jealous;  I  will  not  only  believe  your  innocence 
myself,  but  make  all  the  world  believe  it. — [Aside 
to  Horner.]  Homer,  I  must  now  be  concerned  for 
his  ladv*s  honour. 

Horn.  And  I  must  be  concerned  for  a  lady  s 
honour  too. 

Jlar.  This  lady  has  her  honour,  and  I  will 
protect  it. 

Horn.  My  lady  has  not  her  honour,  but  has 
given  it  me  to  keep,  and  I  will  preserve  it. 

Jlar.  1  understand  you  not. 

Horn.  I  would  not  have  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What's  the  matter  with  *em  all  ? 

\_Pe(pinf)  in  behind. 

Pinch.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Homer,  no  more  dis- 
pating ;  here's  the  parson,  I  brought  him  not  in 
▼ain. 

Horn.  No,  sir.  Til  employ  him,  if  this  lady 
please. 

Pinch.  How !  what  d*ye  mean  ? 

Spark.  Ay,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

Horn.  Why,  1  have  resigned  your  sister  to  him, 
be  has  my  consent. 

Pinch.  But  he  has  not  mine,  sir ;  a  woman's 
injured  honour,  no  more  than  a  man's,  can  be 
repaired  or  satisfied  by  any  but  him  that  first 
wronged  it ;  and  you  shall  marry  her  presently, 
or —  ILaj/t  hit  hand  on  hit  ttrord. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Pinch wikk. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord ,  they'll  kill  poor  Mr. 
Horner !  besides,  he  shan't  marry  her  whilst  I 
stand  by,  and  look  on  ;  I'll  not  lose  my  second 
husband  so. 

Pinch.  W^hat  do  I  see  ? 

Alith.  My  sister  in  my  clothes  ! 

Spark.  Ha! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  pray  now  don't  quarrel  about 
finding  work  for  the  parson,  he  shall  marry  me  to 
Mr.  Horner  ;  for  now,  I  believe,  you  have  enough 
of  me.  LTo  Mr.  Pinch wipk. 

Horn,  Damned,  damned  loving  changeling  ! 

[Asidf. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray,  sister,  pardon  me  for  telling 
so  many  lies  of  you. 

Horn.  I  suppose  the  riddle  is  plain  now. 

Lucy.  No,  that  must  be  my  work. — Good  sir, 
hear  nie. 

{^Kneelt  to  Mr.  Pinchwifk,  who  stands  doggedly  with 
hit  hat  over  hit  eyet. 

Pinch.  I  will  never  hear  woman  again,  but  make 
'em  all  silent  thus {Offers  to  draw  upon  hit  wife. 

Horn.  No,  that  must  not  be. 

Pinch.  You  then  shall  go  first,  'tis  all  one  to 
me.       [Offers  to  draw  on  IIornkr,  stopped  by  Uarcourt. 

Har.  Hold! 

Re-enter  Sir  Jasper  Froorr,  Lady  Fidobt,  Lndy  Sqiteam- 
LiH,  Mrs.  Dainty  Fidobt,  and  Mrs.  iSqusAMiKH. 

SirJasp.  What's  the  matter?  what*8  the  matter? 
pray,  what's  the  matter,  sir  ?  I  beseech  you  com- 
municate, sir. 

Pinch.  Why,  my  wife  has  communicated,  sir, 
as  your  wife  may  have  done  too,  sir,  if  she  knows 
him,  sir. 

Sir  Jatp.  Pshaw,  with  him  !  ha !  ha!  he ! 


Pinch.  D'ye  mock  me,  sir?  a  cuckold  is  a  kind 
of  a  wild  beast ;  have  a  care,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  sure,  you  mock  me,  sir.  He 
cuckold  you  !  it  can't  be,  ha  !  ha  I  he  !  why.  I'll 
tell  you,  sir —  lOffcrs  to  whisper. 

Pinch.  I  tell  you  again,  he  has  whored  my  wife, 
and  yours  too,  if  he  knows  her,  and  all  the  women 
he  comes  near ;  'tis  not  his  dissembling,  his 
hypocrisy,  can  wheedle  me. 

Sir  Jasp.  How  !  does  he  dissemble  ?  is  he  a 
hypocrite  ?  Nay,  then — how — wife — sister,  is  he 
a  hypocrite  ? 

Lo(ft/  Squeam.  A  hypocrite !  a  dissembler  ! 
Speak,  young  harlotry,  speak,  how  .' 

SirJasp.  Nay,  then — O  my  head  too  ! — O  thou 
libidinous  lady  1 

Lady  Squeam.  O  thou  narloting  harlotry  1  has*- 
thou  done't  tlien  1 

Sir  Ja&p.  Speak,  good  Homer,  art  thou  a  dis 
sembler,  a  rogue  ?  hast  thou — 

Horn.  So ! 

Lucy.  I'll  fetch  you  off,  and  her  too,  if  she  will 
but  hold  her  tongue.  [Apart  to  IIuhnkh. 

Horn.  Canst  Uiou  ?     I'll  give  thee — 

[Apart  to  LiTY. 

Lucy.  \_To  Mr.  Pinchwifk.]  Pray  have  but 
patience  to  hear  me,  sir,  who  am  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  all  this  confusion.  Your  wife  is  innocent, 
I  only  culpable  ;  for  I  put  her  upon  telling  you  all 
these  Hes  concerning  my  mistress,  in  order  to 
the  breaking  off  the  match  beween  Mr.  Sparkish 
and  her,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Harcourt. 

Spark,  Did  you  so,  eternal  rotten  tooth  ?  Then, 
it  seems,  my  mistress  was  not  false  to  me,  I  was 
only  deceived  by  you.  Brother,  that  should  have 
been,  now  man  of  conduct,  who  is  a  frank  person 
now,  to  bring  your  wife  to  her  lover,  ha  ? 

Lucy.  I  assure  you,  sir,  she  came  not  to  Mr. 
Horner  out  of  love,  for  she  loves  him  no  more — 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Hold,  1  told  lies  for  you,  but  you 
shall  tell  none  for  me,  for  I  do  love  Mr.  Horner 
with  all  my  soul,  and  nobody  shall  say  nie  nay  ; 
j)ray,  don't  you  go  to  make  poor  ^Ir.  Horner 
believe  to  the  contrary  ;  'tis  spitefully  done  of  you, 
I'm  sure. 

Horn.  Peace,  dear  idiot.  [/<*»</<?/«  Mrs.  Pinchwikk. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  I  will  not  peace. 

Pinch.  Not  till  I  make  you. 

Enter  Doriij^nt  and  Quack. 

Dor.  Homer,  your  servant ;  I  am  the  doctor's 
guest,  he  must  excuse  our  intrusion. 

Quack.  But  what's  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?  for 
heaven's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Horn.  Oh,  'tis  well  jou  are  come.  'Tis  a  cen- 
sorious world  we  live  in ;  you  may  have  brought 
me  a  reprieve,  or  else  I  had  died  for  a  crime  I 
never  committed,  and  these  innocent  ladies  had 
suffered  with  me ;  therefore,  pray  satisfy  the^e 
worthy,  honourable,  jealous  gentlemen — that — 

[Whispers. 

Quack.  O,  I  understand  you,  is  that  all  ? — Sir 
Jasper,  by  heavens,  and  upon  the  word  of  a  physi- 
cian, sir —  [  Whispers  to  Sir  jAt>rKii. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  I  do  believe  you  truly. — Pardon 
me,  my  virtuous  lady,  and  dear  of  honour. 

Lady  Squeam.  W'hat,  then  all's  right  again  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  ay,  and  now  let  us  satisfy  him  too. 

[They  whisper  with  Mr.  Pinchwikk. 

Pinch.  A  eunach  !   Pray,  no  fooling  with  me. 
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Quack,  1*11  bring  half  the  chirurgeons  in  town 
to  swear  it. 

Pinch.  They ! — they'll  swear  a  man  that  bled  to 
death  through  his  wounds,  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Quack.  Pray,  hear  me,  sir — why,  all  the  town 
has  heard  the  report  of  him. 

Pinch,  But  does  all  the  town  believe  it  ? 

Qu€u:k,  Pray,  inquire  a  little,  and  first  of  all 
these. 

Pinch,  Vm  sore  when  I  left  the  town,  he  was 
the  lewdest  fellow  in*t. 

Quack.  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  has  been  in  France 
since  ;  pray,  ask  but  these  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
your  friend  'Mr.  Dorilant  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
har*t  yon  all  heard  the  late  sad  report  of  poor  Mr. 
Homer  ? 

All  Ladies.  Aj,  ay,  ay. 

Dor.  Why,  thou  jealous  fool,  dost  thou  doubt 
it :   he's  an  arrant  French  capon. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  'Tis  false,  sir,  you  shall  not  dis- 
parage poor  Mr.  Horner,  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge- 

Lucy.  O,  hold  ! 

Mrs,  Squeam.  Stop  her  mouth !     lAside  toLucr. 

Lady  Fid^  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  'tis  as  true — 

[To  Mr.  PlNCHWIFK. 

Dain.  D'ye  think  we  would  have  been  seen  in 
bis  company  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Trust  our  unspotted  reputations 
with  him  ? 

Lady  Fidg,  This  you  get,  and  we  too,  by  trust- 
ing your  secret  to  a  fool.  lAtide  to  Hornkr. 

Horn.  Peace,  madam.  —  [^ Aside  to  Quack.] 
Well,  doctor,  is  not  this  a  good  design,  that  carries 
a  man  on  unsuspected,  and  brings  him  off  safe } 

Pinch.  Well,  if  this  were  true — but  my  wife — 

[Aside. 
[DoiULAirT  whispers  with  Mrs.  Pinchwipk. 

Alith.  Come,  brother,  your  wife  is  yet  innocent, 
you  see ;  but  have  a  care  of  too  strong  an  imagina- 
tion, lest,  like  an  over-concerned  timorous  gamester, 
by  fancying  an  unlucky  cast,  it  should  come. 
Women  and  fortune  are  truest  still  to  those  that 
tnut  'em. 


Lucy.  And  any  wild  thing  grows  but  the  more 
fierce  and  hungry  fur  being  kept  up,  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  keeper. 

Alith.  There's  doctrine  for  all  husbands,  Mr. 
Harcourt 

Har.  I  edify,  madam,  so  much,  that  I  am  impa- 
tient till  I  am  one. 

Dor.  And  I  edify  so  much  by  example,  I  will 
never  be  one. 

Spark.  And  because  I  will  not  disparage  my 
parts,  m  ne'er  be  one. 

Horn.  And  I,  alas  !  can't  be  one. 

Pinch.  But  I  must  be  one— against  my  will  to 
a  country  wife,  with  a  country  murrain  to  me  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  And  I  must  be  a  country  wife  still 
too,  I  find ;  for  I  can't,  like  a  city  one,  be  rid  of 
my  musty  husband,  and  do  what  I  list.         lAside. 

Horn.  Now,  ^r,  I  must  pronounce  your  wife 
innocent,  though  I  blush  whilst  I  do  it ;  and  I  am 
the  only  man  by  her  now  exposed  to  shame,  which 
I  will  straight  drown  in  wine,  as  you  shall  your 
suspicion ;  and  the  ladies'  troubles  we'll  divert 
with  a  ballad. — Doctor,  where  are  your  maskers  1 

Lucy.  Indeed,  she's  innocent,  sir,  I  am  her  wit- 
ness ;  and  her  end  of  coming  out  was  but  to  see 
her  sister's  wedding  ;  and  what  she  has  said  to  your 
face  of  her  lo^e  to  Mr.  Horner,  was  but  the  usual 
innocent  revenge  on  a  husband's  jealousy ; — was  it 
not,  madam,  speak  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  [Aside  to  Lucy  and  Hornbr.] 
Since  you'll  have  me  tell  more  lies — [Aloud.l  Yes, 
indeed,  bud. 

Pinch.  For  my  own  sake  fain  I  would  all  believe ; 
Cuckolds,  like  lovers,  should  themselves  deceive, 
liut —  ISighs, 

His  honour  is  least  safe  (too  late  I  find) 
W^ho  trusts  it  with  a  foolish  wife  or  friend. 
A  Dance  of  Cuckolds. 

Horn.  Vain  fops  but  court  and  dress,  and  keep 
a  pother. 
To  pass  for  women's  men  with  one  another  ; 
But  he  who  aims  by  women  to  be  prized, 
First  by  the  men,  you  see,  must  be  despised. 

[Excuut  omnes. 
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Now  you  the  vigorous,  who  daily  here 

O'er  vizard- mask  in  public  domineer, 

And  what  you'd  do  to  her,  if  in  place  where  ; 

Nay,  have  the  confidence  to  cry,  Come  out ! 

Yet  when  she  says,  Lead  on  !  you  are  not  stout ; 

But  toyour  well-dress'd  brother  straight  turn  round. 

And  cry.  Pox  on  her^  Ned,  she  cant  be  sound  ! 

Then  slink  away,  a  fresh  one  to  engage, 

With  so  much  seeming  heat  and  loving  rage, 

Y'ou'd  frighten  listening  actress  on  the  stage  ; 

Till  she  at  last  has  seen  you  huffing  come. 

And  talk  of  keeping  in  the  tiring-room, 

Y'et  cannot  be  provoked  to  lead  her  home. 

Next,  you  Falstaffs  of  fifty,  who  beset 

Your  buckram  maidenheads,  which  your  friends  get ; 

And  whilst  to  them  you  of  achievements  boast, 

Thej  tbare  the  booty,  and  laugh  at  your  cost 


In  fine,  you  essenced  boys,  both  old  and  young, 
W^ho  would  be  thought  so  eager,  brisk,  and  strong, 
Yet  do  the  ladies,  not  their  husbands  wrong ; 
W^hose  purses  for  your  manhood  make  excuse. 
And  keep  your  Flanders  mares  for  show  not  use  ; 
Encouraged  by  our  woman's  man  to-day, 
A  Horner's  part  may  vainly  think  to  play  ; 
And  may  intrigues  so  bashfully  disown. 
That  they  may  doubted  be  by  few  or  none  ; 
May  kiss  the  cards  at  picquet,  ombre,  loo, 
And  so  be  taught  to  kiss  the  lady  too  ; 
But,  gallants,  have  a  care,  faith,  what  you  do. 
The  world,  which  to  no  man  his  due  will  give^ 
Y'ou  by  experience  know  you  can  deceive, 
And  men  may  still  believe  you  vigorous, 
But  then  we  women — there's  no  cozening  ui« 
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Fortius  et  mcliuB  magnas  pleramque  aecat  reH.— Horat. 
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TO  MY  LADY  B  *  *. 

Madam, — Though  I  never  had  tho  honour  to  receive  a  favour  from  you,  nay,  or  be  known  to  yon,  I  take  tlie 
confidence  of  an  autlior  to  write  to  you  a  bilUt-doux  dedicatory ; — which  is  no  new  thing.  For  by  most  dcdlcntions  it 
appears  that  authors,  though  they  pmiNO  their  patrons  from  top  to  toe.  and  seem  to  turn  'em  inside  out,  know  Vm 
w<  little  as  sometimes  their  patrons  their  books,  though  they  read  them  out;  and  if  the  poetical  daubers  did  not  write 
the  name  of  the  man  or  woman  on  top  of  the  picture,  'twere  impossible  to  guess  whoso  it  were.  Uut  you.  Madam, 
without  the  help  of  a  i>oct.  have  made  yourself  known  and  famous  in  the  world  ;  and  because  you  do  not  want  it,  aro 
therefore  most  worthy  of  an  epistle  dedicatory.  And  this  play  claims  naturally  your  protection,  since  it  has  lost  ita 
reputiition  with  the  ladies  of  stricter  liveA  in  the  playhouHo;  and,  you  know,  when  men's  endeavours  are  dis- 
countenanced and  rcfuseil  by  the  nice  coy  w^omon  of  honour,  tliey  come  to  you  : — to  you,  the  great  and  noble  patroness 
tf  rejected  and  bahhful  men  (of  w^hich  numlter  1  profess  myself  to  be  one,  though  a  poet,  a  dedicating  poet),  to  you, 
I  say.  Madam,  who  have  as  dihceming  a  Judgment,  in  what's  obscene  or  not,  as  any  quick-bighted  civil  iK.TM>n  of  'em 
all,  and  can  make  as  much  of  a  double-meaning  sa>ing  as  the  best  of  'em ;  yet  would  not,  a.^  some  do,  make  nonsense 
of  a  iN)et's  jest,  rather  than  not  make  it  bawdy;  by  which  they  iiliow,  they  an  little  value  wit  in  a  play  a8  in  a  lover, 
provided  they  can  bring  t'other  thing  about.  Their  sense,  indeed,  lies  all  one  way,  and  therefore  are  only  for  that  in  a 
poet,  which  is  moving,  as  tliey  .say.  liut  what  di>  they  mean  by  that  word  moving  f  Well,  I  must  nc»t  jmt  'em  to  tho 
bluiih,  since  I  find  1  can  do't.  In  i>hort,  ^ladam,  you  would  not  be  one  of  those  w^ho  ravish  a  i)oet's  innocent  words,  and 
make  'em  guilty  of  their  own  naughtiness  (a>t  'tin  termed)  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  N.iy,  nothing  Is  M.-curc  from  the  power 
of  their  imaginations,  no,  not  their  husbands,  whom  they  cuckold  with  themselves,  by  tliiaking  of  other  men  ;  an<l  so 
make  the  lawful  matrimonial  embracca  adultery,  wrong  huKbands  and  poets  in  thought  and  word,  to  keep  their  own 
reputations.  But  your  ladyship's  Justice.  1  know,  would  think  a  woman's  arraigning  and  damning  a  poet  f(»r  her  o>\'n 
obscenity  like  her  crying  out  a  rape,  and  hanging  a  man  for  giviug  her  ple^isure,  only  that  she  might  be  thought  not  to 
consent  to't ;  and  so  to  vindicate  her  lumour,  furfcits  her  modesty.  But  you,  Madam,  have  too  much  lUtMlcKty  to  pretend 
to't,  though  you  have  as  much  to  Niy  for  yonr  modesty  as  many  a  nicer  she :  fi»r  you  never  were  seen  at  thb  play,  no, 
not  tlie  firbt  day ;  and  'tis  no  matter  wluit  peojilv's  lives  have  lieen,  they  are  unquestionably  modest  who  frequent  not 
this  play.  For.  as  Mr.  Dnyes  says  of  his.  That  it  is  the  only  touchsUmc  of  men's  wit  and  underHt.inding ;  mine  is,  it 
M>ems,  the  only  touchstone  of  women's  virtue  and  modesty.  But  hold,  that  touchstone  is  equivocal,  antl,  by  the 
strength  of  a  lady's  imagination,  may  become  stnnething  that  i»  not  civil :  but  your  lady&hip,  I  know,  !<c<^ms  to  mit>:ip]ily 
a  touchstone.  And,  Madum,  though  you  have  not  seen  tliis  play,  I  hope  (like  other  nice  ladies)  you  will  the  rather  read 
it.  Yet.  lest  the  chambermaid  or  page  should  not  be  tru«ited,  and  their  indulgence  could  gain  no  further  admittances 
for  it  than  to  their  ladies'  lobbies  or  outward  rooms,  take  it  into  your  care  and  protcctiim ;  for  by  your  recommendation 
and  procurement,  it  may  have  tho  hon<mr  to  get  into  their  closets ;  for  what  they  renounce  in  public,  t»ftcn  entertains 
'em  there,  with  your  help  especially.  In  iine.  Madam,  for  these  and  many  otlier  reasons,  you  are  the  fittest  patroness 
or  Judge  of  this  play  :  for  you  show  no  partiality  to  this  or  that  author.  For  from  some  many  ladies  will  take  a  broad 
jest  as  chccrfull}'  as  from  the  watcnnen,  and  nit  at  some  downrij^ht  filthy  plays  (as  they  call  'em)  aii  well  »ati>tied,  and 
as  still,  as  a  poet  could  wish  'em  elsewhere.  Tlierefore  it  must  be  the  doubtful  obscenity  of  my  play  alone  they  take 
exceptions  at,  1>ecausc  it  is  too  bashful  for  "em  :  and,  indeed,  most  women  hate  men  for  attempting  by  halves  on  their 
chantity  ;  and  bawdy,  I  find,  like  satire,  should  bo  home,  not  to  have  it  taken  notice  of.  But,  now  I  mention  satire, 
some  there  are  w  ho  say,  'Tis  the  plain-dealing  of  the  play,  not  the  obscfenity ;  'tis  tiking  off  the  ladles'  masks,  not 
offering  at  their  petticoats,  which  ofTcnds  'em : — and  generally  they  are  not  the  handbomest,  or  most  iuuoceut,  who  ara 
the  moat  angry  at  their  being  discovered  : — 

Nihil  est  audaoius  IXlis 

Dcprensis ;  iram  atque  animos  a  criminc  sumunt. 

Pardon,  ISIadam,  the  quotation:  for  a  dedication  can  no  more  bo  without  ends  of  Latin,  than  flattery:  nnd  'tis  no 
matter  whom  it  is  writ  to ;  for  an  author  can  as  easily,  i  hope,  suppose  pcfiplo  to  l:avo  more  understanding  and  languages 
than  they  have,  as  well  as  more  virtues.  But  why,  the  devil,  fchimld  any  of  the  few  modest  and  handsouie  be  alarmed  ? — 
f«'r  some  there  are,  who,  as  well  as  any,  deserve  thoso  attributes,  yet  refrain  not  from  scoing  this  play,  nor  think  it  any 
additi<m  to  their  virtue  to  set  up  for  it  in  a  playhouse,  lest  there  it  should  look  too  nuich  like  acting— but  why.  1  say. 
sljould  any  at  all  of  tho  truly  virtuous  be  concerned,  if  thoso  who  are  not  so  aro  distinguished  from  'em  ?  for  by  that 
mask  of  modesty  which  women  wear  promhicuously  in  public,  they  are  all  alike ;  and  you  can  no  more  know  a  kept 
wench  from  a  wom.an  of  h(»nour  by  her  looks  than  by  her  dresA.  For  thi»Be  who  are  of  quality  without  honour  (if  any 
such  there  are)  they  h.ive  their  quality  to  set  off  their  fjilse  m«jdesty.  as  well  as  their  false  jewels ;  and  you  nmst  no  more 
suspect  their  countenances  for  counterfeit  than  their  pendants,  though  as  the  phiin  dealer  Montaigne  says,  EU  envoi/ 
Icur  conscUnce  au  horde',  et  iieniunt  leur  coutiiunccfn  rcplf..  But  those  who  act  as  they  look,  ought  not  to  bo  scandalised 
at  tho  reprehension  of  others'  faults,  lest  they  tax  themselT«»  with  'em.  and  by  tw  delicate  and  quick  an  apprelunsion 
not  only  make  that  obscene  which  i  meant  innocent,  but  that  satire  on  ail,  which  was  intended  only  un  thooe  who 
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dcMcrred  It.  But,  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  digression  to  civil  women  and  ladies  of  honuui-,  since  yon  and  I 
bball  never  be  tlic  better  fur  'cm :  for  a  comic  iKiet  and  a  lady  of  your  profcsbion  make  most  of  the  otlicr  Hort :  and  the 
litafre  and  your  houses,  like  our  plantations,  are  pntiiagutcd  by  tlic  lc>ui»t  nice  women;  and,  aH>vith  tlie  ministers  of 
Justice,  the  vicc^  of  the  age  are  our  best  bubincss.  Hut  now  I  mention  public  pcntonH.  I  can  no  longer  defer  doing  you 
the  juiitioe  of  a  dedication,  and  telling  you  your  own,  who  are,  of  all  public-t>|)iriti-d  |>eople,  the  most  necessary,  most 
communicative,  most  generous  and  hospitable.  Your  house  has  been  the  house  of  the  people ;  your  sleep  still  disturbed 
for- the  public  ;  and  when  you  arose,  'twas  that  otliers  iniglit  lie  down ;  and  you  waked  that  others  niiglit  rest :  the  good 
you  have  done  is  uni>|>eakable.  IIow  many  young  inexperienced  heirs  have  you  kept  from  rash  fiK)lish  marriages,  and 
fn>m  being  jilted  for  their  lives  by  the  worst  sort  of  jilts,  wives !  How  many  unbewitched  widowers'  children  have  you 
preserved  from  the  tyranny  of  stepmothers !  IIow  many  old  doters  from  cuckoldom,  and  keeping  other  men's  wenches 
and  children!  IIow  many  adulteries  and  unnatural  sins  have  you  prevented!  In  line,  you  have  l>een  a  constiwt 
Hcourge  to  the  old  lecher,  and  often  a  terror  to  the  young :  you  liavo  made  concupiscence  its  own  punishment,  and 
extinguished  lust  with  lust,  like  blowing  up  of  hour's  to  stop  the  fire. 

?!imirum  propter  contincntiam,  incontinentia 
Necessaria  est,  incendium  ignibus  eztlnguitur. 

There's  Latin  for  you  again,  ]Madam  :  I  pmtest  to  you,  as  I  am  an  author,  I  cannot  help  it ;  nay,  I  can  hardly  keep 
myself  from  quoting  Aristotle  and  Horace,  and  talking  to  you  of  the  rules  of  writing,  (like  the  French  authors),  to  show 
yt)u  and  my  reader  I  understand  'em,  in  my  epistle,  lest  neitlier  of  you  should  find  it  out  by  tlie  ]>Iay.  And  according 
to  the  rules  of  dedicatiuns,  'tis  no  matter  whether  you  understand  or  no  what  1  quote  or  say  to  you  of  writing ;  for  an 
HUthor  can  as  easily  make  any  one  a  judge  or  critic  in  an  cpiKtlc,  as  a  hero  in  his  play.  Hut,  Miidam,  that  thii>  may 
pnivc  to  the  end  a  true  epistle  dedicatory,  I'd  have  you  know  'tis  not  without  a  design  u^mu  you,  which  is  in  the  behalf 
of  the  fraternity  of  l*ama<>8us ;  tliat  songs  and  sonnets  may  go  at  yoiu-  houses,  and  in  your  liberties,  for  guineas  and 
halfguineAs ;  and  tliat  wit.  at  least  with  you,  as  of  old,  may  bo  the  price  of  beauty,  and  so  ynu  will  prove  a  true 
enctiurager  of  jioetry ;  for  love  is  a  better  lielp  to  it  than  wine  ;  and  poets,  like  painters,  draw  better  ofter  the  life  than 
by  fancy.  Xay.  in  justice,  Mailam,  I  think  a  poet  ought  to  be  as  free  of  your  houses,  as  of  the  playhouses ;  since  he 
onntributes  to  the  support  of  both,  and  is  as  necessary  to  such  as  you,  as  a  baliad-singcr  to  a  pick-purse,  in  convening 
the  cuUien  at  the  theatres,  to  be  picked  up  and  carried  to  supper  and  bed  at  your  houses.  And,  Modam,  the  reason  of 
this  motion  of  mine  is.  becauw  poor  ptK'ts  can  get  no  favour  in  tlio  tiring-rooms,  for  they  are  no  keepers,  you  know; 
and  fully  and  money,  the  old  enemies  of  wit,  are  even  too  hard  for  it  on  its  own  dunghill :  and  for  other  ladies,  a  i>oet 
can  least  go  to  the  price  of  them.  Ikvides,  hia  wit,  which  ought  to  recommend  him  to  'cm,  is  as  much  an  obstruction 
to  his  love,  as  to  his  wealth  or  prcfennent ;  for  most  women  now-a-d:iys  apprehend  wi|f  in  a  lover,  as  much  as  in  a 
husband ;  they  hate  a  man  that  knows  'cm,  they  must  have  a  blind  easy  fool,  whom  fn^  can  lead  by  the  nose;  and,  as 
the  Scythian  women  of  old,  must  bafHe  a  mau,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  ere  they  will  lie  with  him  ;  tmd  then  too  like 
thieves,  when  they  have  plundered  and  Btri]>pcd  a  man,  leave  him.  But  if  there  sliould  be  one  of  a  hundred  of  tliose 
ladies  generous  enough  to  give  herself  to  a  man  that  has  more  wit  than  money,  (all  things  considered,)  he  would  think 
it  cheaper  coming  to  you  for  a  mistress,  though  you  made  him  pay  hU  guinea;  as  a  man  in  a  joumey<(outof  good 
ha«bandry),  hadVktter  pay  for  what  he  has  at  an  inn,  than  lie  on  free-cost  at  a  gentleman's  house. 

In  flne,  MadamLlike  a  faitliful  dedicator,  1  )ioi>e  I  have  done  myself  right  in  the  first  place :  then  you,  and  your 
profession,  which  m  the  wisest  and  most  religious  government  in  the  world  is  honoun>d  with  the  public  allowance ; 
and  in  those  that  are  thought  tiie  most  un(;ivJliMj<l  and  barbarous  is  protected  and  bUi>i)orted  by  the  ministers  of  justice. 
And  of  you,  31:idam,  1  ouuht  to  sny  no  more  here,  for  your  virtues  deserve  a  poem  rather  than  an  epistle,  or  a  volume 
entire  to  give  the  world  your  memoirs,  or  life  at  large ;  and  which  (u]ion  the  word  of  uu  author  that  hiis  a  mind  to  make 
an  end  of  his  dedication)  I  promi-w)  to  do,  when  I  write  the  annals  of  our  Hritisli  love,  \%]iich  shiill  be  dedicated  to  the 
ladies  cunccrned,  if  they  will  not  think  tlicm  something  tiMi  obscene  too ;  when  your  life,  compared  with  many  that  are 
thought  Innocent,  I  doubt  n(%  may  vindicate  you.  and  me,  to  the  world,  for  the  e<^>nfi(Ienoc  I  have  tnkeii  in  this  address 
to  yon;  which  then  may  lie  tliout;ht  neither  impertinent  nor  inimoilest;  and,  wh;itr»oever  your  aiimrous  nii«tV>rtuii08 
Imve  been,  none  can  charge  you  with  that  heinous,  and  worst  of  women's  erimcu.  h  vpoeriHy :  nay.  In  i-yitc  of  Iui^f(>rtlInc8 
or  ago,  you  are  theKimc  woman  still ;  though  luubt  of  your  sex  £row  ^ugdolcn^  at  lifty,  uud  us  u  solid  .IruucL  author 
habit— 

Apres  Ic  plaisir.  vient  la  peine;  • 

Apri::,  la  peine,  la  vertu. 

Bnt  «ure  an  old  sinner's  Cfmtineney  is  much  like  a  gamester's  forswearing  play,  when  iie  had  lost  all  IiiA  money;  and 
mwlcsty  is  a  kind  of  a  youthful  dress,  whieh,  ns  it  makes  a  young  w<in)an  more  amiable,  makes  an  old  one  more 
naiMMMis :  a  basliful  old  w<iman  is  like  a  hopeful  old  man  ;  and  the  affeete<l  chastity  of  antiqualeil  beauties  is  rather  a 
reproach  than  an  honour  to  'em ;  fur  it  shows  the  men's*  virtue  (»uly.  not  theirs.  Hut  you,  in  line,  Madam,  arc  no  more 
a  hypocrite  than  I  am  when  I  praiiic  you  ;  therefore  I  doubt  not  will  l)c  thought  (even  by  y(»urs  and  the  play's  enemies, 
the  nicest  ladies)  to  be  the  fittest  patroness  for.  Madam,  your  hulyehip's  mobt  obedient,  faithuil,  humble  servant,  and 
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Man- LY.  a/ an  honrst^  fvrly,  nice  Humour,  suit pofcd 

JIt'st,  iu  the  Time  of  the  Dutch  Jl'ar,  /'/  have  provured 

tli€  Commaiiti  <f/a  Ship,  out  nf  Honour,  not  Interest ; 

anil  choofititf  a  Rfa-l'i/e  only  to  avoid  the  World. 
Fii:kmax,   Maxlv'h    Lieutenant,   a  Gentleman    trell 

tdueitted,  but  ofa  broken  Fortune,  a  Compiler  icilh 

Afft'  Ane. 
Vtl'.Wisn,  Manlt's  f>o«om  and  only  Friend. 
Xin'KL,  (I  }><rt  railinfi  Coxcomb,  and  on  Admirer  of 

yKoveltiet,  makes  Ivve  to  Olivia. 
3LLJOR   Ounrox,  an   old    impertinent  Fnp,  t/iven  to 
Iserihb/intj,  makes  Love  to  the  Widow  liL-vcKACRf^:. 

itD  pjuA'jsrBLK.  a  ceremonious,  supple,  commending 

(  uxcomb,  in  love  with  Olivia. 


I 


SON^E. 

Jerky  I  {lack  acre,  a  true  raw  Squire,  under  Age, 
and  /<<V  Mother's  Government,  bred  to  the  Law. 

OuviA.  Manly's  Mistress. 

FiuKLiA,  in  love  irith  Manj.y,  and  followed  him  to  Sea 

m  Man's  Clothes. 
Eliza,  Cousin  to  Olivia. 
LurrruK,  Olivia's  Woman. 

>VlD<iW    ItLACK-lCRK,     rt     JH'tuloUt,     UfioiOltS     If'idOW, 

always  in  Law,  and  Mother  to  tyiuirt  Jkhky. 

Lawyers,  Knights  of  the  Post,  BailifTH  and  AMcrmcn, 
a  Jiook Si.  Iter's  Api)renticc,  a  Foot-boy,  Sailors, 
Waiters,  and  Attendants. 


SCENE,— London. 
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PROLOGUE 


BI'OKBN    BY   THE    PLAIN   DEALER. 


1 


I  THE  Plain  Dealer  am  to  act  to-day, 
And  my  rough  part  begins  before  the  play. 
First,  you  who  scribble,  yet  hate  all  that  write, 
And  keep  each  other  comimny  in  spite, 
As  rivals  in  your  common  mistress,  fame, 
And  with  faint  praises  one  another  damn ; 
*Tis  a  good  play,  we  know,  you  can't  foi^ve, 
But  grudge  yourselves  the  pleasure  you  receive  : 
Our  scribbler  therefore  bluntly  bid  me  say, 
He  would  not  have  the  wits  pleased  here  to-day. 
Next,  you,  the  fine,  loud  gentlemen  o'  th*  pit, 
Who  damn  all  plays,  yet,  if  y'ave  any  wit, 
*Tis  but  what  htrre  you  spunge  and  daily  get ; 
Poets,  like  friends  to  whom  you  are  in  debt. 
You  hate ;  and  so  rooks  laugh,  to  see  undone 
Those  pushing  gamesters  whom  they  live  upon. 
Well,  you  are  sparks,  and  still  will  l>e  i'th'  fashion; 
Rail  then  at  .plays,  to  hide  your  obligation. 
Now,  you  shrewd  judges,  who  the  boxes  sway. 
Leading  the  ladies'  hearts  and  sense  astray. 
And,  for  their  sakes,  see  all,  and -hear  no  play  ; 
Correct  your  cravats,  foretops,  lock  behind ; 
The  dress  and  breeding  of  the  play  ne'er  mind  ; 
^lain  dfiaUng  is,  you'll  say,  quite  out  of  fashion ; 
I  You'll  hate  it  here,  as  iu  a  dedication  : 


And  your  fair  neighbours,  in  a  limning  poet 

No  more  than  in  a  painter  will  allow  it. 

Pictures  too  like  the  ladies  will  not  pleiise ; 

They  must  be  drawn  too  here  like  goddesses. 

Yon,  as  at  Lely's  too,  would  truncheon  wield. 

And  look  like  heroes  in  a  painted  field. 

But  the  coarse  dauber  of  the  coming  scenes, 

To  follow  life  and  nature  only  means, 

Displays  you  as  you  are,  makes  his  fine  woman 

A  mercenary  jilt,  and  true  to  no  man : 

His  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  age 

Are  as  dull  rogues  as  ever  cumber'd  stage  : 

He  draws  a  friend  only  to  custom  just. 

And  makes  him  naturally  break  his  trust. 

I  only  act  a  part,  like  none  of  you, 

And  yet  you'll  say,  it  is  a  fool's  part  too : 

An  honest  man  who,  like  you,  never  winks 

At  faults  ;  but.  unlike  you,  s])eaks  what  he  thinks 

The  only  fool  who  ne'er  found  patron  yet, 

Fqc.  truU^  ift> JUMv  «  iAuil  aa  wdiiiuiJKiL 

And  where  else,  but  on  stages,  do  we  see 

Truth  pleasing,  or  rewarded  honesty  ? 

Which  our  bold  poet  does  this  day  in  me. 

If  not  to  th'  hone:>t,  be  to  th'  prosperous  kind. 

Some  friends  at  court  let  the  Plain  Dealer  find. 
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j     l^ntrr  Maxlv,  turlilt/,  my  Lonl  ViJiVhivt.^/iilknpiwj  him  ; 
!  and  ttro  Sailun  Whiml. 

Man.  Tell  not  me,  my  good  lord  Plausible,  of 
your  deconuns.  supercilious  forms,  and  slavish 
ceremonies !  your  little  tricks,  which  you,  the 
4spaniels  of  the  world,  do  daily  over  and  over,  for 
and  to  one  another ;  not  out  of  love  or  duty,  but 
your  servile  fe.ir. 

Plans.  Nay,  i'faith,  i'faith,  you  are  too  ])as- 
sionate  ;  and  I  must  humbly  beg  your  pardon 
and  le^ve  to  tell  you,  they  arc  the  arts  and  rules 
the  prudent  of  the  world  walk  by, 

Man.  Let  'em.  But  I'll  have  no  leading-strings ; 
T  can  walk  alone :  I  hate  a  harness,  and  will  not 
tug  on  in  a  faction,  kissing  my  leader  behind,  that 
another  slave  mav  do  the  like  to  me. 

Plaits,  What,  will  you  be  singular  then,  like 
nobody  ?  follow,  love,  and  esteem  nobody ! 

Man.  Rather  than  be  general,  like  you,  follosr 
everybody;  court  and  kbs  everybody;  though 
pirrhaps  at  the  same  lime  you  hate  everybody. 

Plans,  Why,  seriously,  with  your  pardon,  my 
ilear  friend — 

ilfan,"With  your  pardon,  my  no  friend,  I  will 
not,  as  yon  do,  whiy|H*r  my  hatred  or  my  scorn ;  call 
I  A  man  fool  or  knave  by  signs  or  mouths  over  his 
^honlder,  whilst  you  have  him  in  your  arms. — For 
s  ich  as  you,  like  common  whores  and  pickpockets, 
are  only  dangerous  to  those  you  embrace. 

Plans.  Such  as  1 1  Heavens  defend  me  ! — upon 
my  honour— 


Man.  Upon  your  title,  my  lord,  if  you'd  liavc 
me  believe  you. 

Plans.  Weil,  :hen,  as  I  am  a  person  of  honour, 
I  never  attempted  to  alAsc  or  lessen  any  i»erson  in 
my  life. 

Man.  What,  you  were  afraid  ? 

Plans.  No ;  but  seriously,  1  hate  to  do  a  rude 
thing  :  no,  faith,  I  speak  well  of  ail  mankind. 

Alan.  I  thought  so  :   but  know,  tiiat   speaking 

I  well  of  all  mankind  is  the  worst  kind  of  detraction ; 
for  it  takes  away  the  reputation  of  the  few  good  men 
in  tiie  world,  by  making  all  alike.  Now,  I  speak 
ill  of  most  men,  because  they  deserve  it ;  I  that 
can  do  a  rude  thing,  rather  than  an  unjust  thin^. 

Plans.  Well,  tell  not  me,  my  dear  triend,  what 
people  deserve;  I  ne'er  mind  that.  1,  like  an 
author  in  a  dedication,  never  speak  well  of  a  man 
for  his  sake,  but  my  own ;  I  will  not  disparage 
any  man,  to  disparage  myself :  for  to  speak  ill  of 
people  liehind  their  backs,  is  not  like  a  person  of 
honour;  and,  truly,  to  speak  ill  of 'em  to  their 
faces,  is  not  like  a  complaisant  person.  But  if  £ 
did  say  or  do  an  ill  thing  to  anybody,  it  shoald  be 
sure  to  be  behind  their  backs,  out  of  pure  good 
manners. 

I   Man.  Very  well ;  but  I ,  that  am  an  unmaiimerlr 

vea-fellow,  if  I  ever  speak  well  of  peci.Ie,  (vvlueb 

AS  very  seldom  indeed,)  it  should  be-  b'.'t.  n  be 

Ibehind  their  backs  ;  and  if  I  would  sa    or  i-  'llDto 

lany,  it  should  be  to  their  faces.     I  .vo'.:<l  loftle 

)&  proud,  strutting,  overlookini;  coxcomi).  ur.  the 

head  of  his  sycophants-   L.i.i.-.     than  put  o<-|tBiy 

tongue  at  him  when  he       le  |>».i'  .ne ;  wo  .  : 
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in  the  arrogant,  big,  dull  face  of  an  overgrown 
jcnave  of  business,  rather  than  vent  my  spleen 
against  him  when  his  back  were  turned ;  would 
give  fawning  slaves  the  lie  whilst  they  embrace  or 
commend  me ;  cowards  whilst  they  brag ;  call  a 
rascal  by  no  other  title,  though  his  father  had  left 
him  &  duke*s ;  laugh  at  fools  aloud  before  their 
mistresses;  and  must  desire  people  to  leave  me, 
when  their  visits  grow  at  last  as  troublesome  as 
they  were  at  first  impertinent. 

Plans.  I  would  not  have  my  visits  troublesome. 

Man.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  not  to  have  'em 
troublesome,  is  to  make  'em  when  people  are  not 
at  home ;  for  your  visits,  like  other  good  turns,  are 
most  obliging  when  made  or  done  to  a  man  in  his 
absence.  A  pox  !  why  should  any  one,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  go  and  disturb  another  man's 
business  ? 

Plant,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  friend. — 
What,  you  have  business  ? 

Man.  If  you  have  any,  I  would  not  detain  your 
lordship. 

Plant.  Detain  me,  dear  sir ! — I  can  never  have 
enough  of  vour  company. 

Man.  I  m  afraid  I  should  be  tiresome  :  I  know 
not  what  you  think. 

Plans.  Well,  dear  sir,  I  see  you'd  have  me  gone. 

Man.   But  I  see  you  won't.  lAtide. 

Plans.  Your  most  faithful— 

Man.  God  be  w'ye,  my  lord. 

Plant.  Your  most  humble — 

Man.  Farewell. 

Plans,  And  eternally — 

Man.  And  etemaJly  ceremony — [Aside.]  Then 
the  devil  take  thee  eternally. 

Plans.  You  shall  use  no  ceremony,  by  my  life. 

Man.  I  do  not  intend  it. 

Plans.  WTiy  do  you  stir  then  ? 

Man.  Only  to  see  you  out  of  doors,  that  I  may 
shut  'em  against  more  welcomes. 

Plans.  Nay,  faith,  that  shall  not  pass  upon  your 
most  faithful  humble  servant. 

Man,  Nor  this  any  more  upon  me.  lAshft. 

Plans.  W^ell,  you  are  too  strong  for  me. 

Man.  [Aside,]  I'd  sooner  be  visited  by  the 
plagise;  for  that  only  would  keep  a  man  from 
▼isits,  and  his  doors  shut. 

lExit,  thru f tin ff  out  my  Lord  PLArsinLK. 

1  Sail.  Here's  a  linical  fellow,  Jack !  What 
a  brave  fair-weather  captain  of  a  ship  he  would 
make! 

2  Sail.  He  a  captain  of  a  ship  !  it  must  be  when 
ahe*8  in  the  dock  then ;  for  he  looks  like  one  of 
those  that  get  the  king's  commissions  for  hulls  to 
sell  a  king's  ship,  when  a  brave  fellow  has  fought 
her  almost  to  a  long-boat. 

1  Sail.  On  my  conscience  then.  Jack,  that's  the 
reason  our  bully  tar  sunk  our  ship  ;  not  only  that 
the  Dutch  might  not  have  her,  but  that  the  cour- 
tiers, who  laugh  at  wooden  legs,  might  not  make 
her  prize. 

2  Sail.  A  pox  of  his  sinking,  Tom  !  we  have 
made  a  base,  broken,  short  voyage  of  it. 

1  Sail  Ay,  your  brisk  dealers  in  honour  always 
make  qui  ?k  returns  with  their  ships  to  the  dock, 
end  the:r  -men  to  the  hospitals.  'Tis,  let  me  see, 
just  a  mouth  since  we  set  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
wind  was  almost  as  cross  to  us  as  the  Dutch. 

2  Sail.  Well,  I  forgive  him  sinking  my  own 
poor  truck,  if  he  would  but  have  giveu  me  time 


and  leave  to  hate  saved  bla/}tf  Kale  of  Wapping*8 
small  venture. 

1  Sail.  Faith,  I  forgive  him,  since,  as  the  purser 
told  me,  he  sunk  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pound  of  his  own,  with  which  he  was  to  settle  him- 
self somewhere  in  the  Indies;  for  our  merry  lieu- 
tenant was  to  succeed  him  in  his  commission  for 
the  ship  back ;  for  he  was  resolved  never  to  return 
again  for  England. 

2  Sail.  So  it  seemed,  by  his  fighting. 

1  Sail,  No  ;  but  he  was  a-weary  of  this  side  of 
the  world  here,  they  say. 

2  Sail.  Ay,  or  else  he  would  not  have  bid  so  fair 
for  a  ])assage  into  t'other. 

1  Sail.  Jack,  thou  thinkest  thyself  in  the  fore- 
castle, thou'rt  so  waggish.  But  I  tell  you,  then, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  live  and  bask  himself  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  globe. 

2  Sail.  What,  out  of  any  discontent  ?  for  he's 
always  as  dogged  as  an  old  tarpaulin,  when  hin- 
dered of  a  voyage  by  a  young  pantaloon  captain. 

1  Sail,  'Tis  true  I  never  saw  him  pleased  but  in 
the  flight  ;  and  then  he  looked  like  one  of  us  com. 
ing  from  the  pay-table,  with  a  new  lining  to  our 
hats  under  our  arms. 

2  Sail.  A  pox  !  he's  like  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
rough  and  angry,  let  the  wind  blow  where  'twill. 

1  Sail,  Nay,  there's  no  more  dealing  with  him, 
than  with  the  land  in  a  storm,  no  near — 

2  Sail.  'Tis  a  hiirry-durry  blade.  Dost  thou 
remember  after  we  had  tugged  hard  the  old  leaky 
lor.g-boat  to  save  his  life,  when  I  welcomed  him 
ashore,  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  called  me 
fawning  water-dog  ? 

Jlc-euttir  Maxi.v  trith  Frkrman. 

1  Sail.  Hold  tliy  pe:ice.  Jack,  and  stand  by  ; 
the  foul  weather's  coming. 

Man.  You  rascals  !  dogs !  how  could  this  tame 
thing  get  through  you  ? 

1  Sail.  Faith,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth,  we 
were  at  hob  in  the  hall,  and  whilst  my  brother  and 
I  were  quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  by  us. 

2  Sail.  He's  a  sneaking  fellow  I  warrant  for't. 
Man.  Have  more  care  for  the  future,  you  slaves. 

Go,  and  with  drawn  cutlasses  stand  at  the  stair- 
foot,  and  keep  all  that  ask  for  me  from  coming 
up  ;  suppose  you  were  guarding  the  scuttle  to  the 
powder-room.  Let  none  enter  here,  at  your  and 
their  peril. 

1  Sail.  No,  for  the  danger  would  be  tlie  same  t 
you  would  blow  them  and  us  up,  if  we  should. 

2  Sail.  Must  no  one  come  to  you,  sir  } 
Man.  No  man,  sir. 

1  Sail.  No  man,  sir ;  but  a  woman  then,  an't 
like  your  honour — 

Man.  No  woman  neither,  you  impertinent  dog! 
Would  you  be  pimping  ?  a  sea-pimp  is  the  strangest 
monster  she  has. 

2  Sail.  Indeed,  an't  like  your  honour,  'twill  be 
hard  for  us  to  deny  a  woman  anything,  since  we  are 
so  newly  come  on  shore. 

1  Sail.  We'll  let  no  old  woman  come  up,  though 
it  were  our  trusting  landlady  at  Wapping. 

Man.  Would  you  be  witty,  you  brandy  casks 
you  }  you  become  a  jest  as  ill  as  you  76  a  horse. 
Begone,  you  dogs  I     I  hear  a  noise  on  the  stairs. 

iExfunt  HaJlora. 

Free.  Faith,  I  am  sorry  you  would  let  the  fop 
go,  I  intended  to  have  had  some  sport  with  him. 
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Man.  Sport  with  bim  !  A  pox  !  then,  why  did 
you  not  stay  ?  Yoa  should  have  enjoyed  your 
coxcomb,  and  had  bim  to  yourself  for  me. 

Free»  No,  I  should  not  have  cared  for  him  with- 
out you  neither  ;"for  the  pleasure  which  fops  af- 
ford is  like  that  ^f  drinking,  only,  good,  when  'tis 
shared  ;  and  a  fool,  like  a  bottle,  wbicli  would  make^ 
you  merry  in  company,  will  make  you  dull  alone/ 
But  how  the  devU  could  you  turn  a  man  of  bis 
quality  down  stairs  ?  You  use  a  lord  with  very 
little  ceremony,  it  seems. 

Man,  A  lord  !  What,  thou  art  one  of  those  who 
esteem  men  only  by  the  marks  and  value  fortune 
has  set  upon  'em,  and  never  consider  intrinsic 
worth  !  but  counterfeit  honour  will  not  be  current 
with  me  :  I  weigh  the  man».ja()_^  Jiid-litle  ;  'tis 
not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better  or 
heavier.  Your  lord  is  a  leaden  shilling,  which  you 
bend  every  way,  and  debases  the  stamp  he  bears, 
instead  of  being  raised  by  it. — Here  again,  you 

slaves  I 

*  B^  cuter  Sailors. 

1  Sail,  Only  to  receive  farther  instructions,  an't 
like  your  honour. — What  if  a  man  should  bring 
you  money,  should  we  turn  him  back  .' 

Man.  All  men,  I  say  :  must  I  be  pestered  with 
you  too  } — You  dogs,  away  ! 

t2  Sail,  Nay,  1  know  one  man  your  honour  would 
not  have  us  hinder  coming  to  you,  Tm  sure. 

Man,  Who's  that  ?  speak  quickly,  slaves. 

2  Sail.  Why,  a  man  that  should  bring  you  a 
challenge.  For  though  you  refuse  money,  I'm 
sure  you  love  fighting  too  well  to  refuse  that. 

Man,  Rogue  !  rascal !  dog ! 

IKickt  the  Sailors  out. 

Free,  Nay,  let  the  poor  rogues  have  their  fore- 
castle jests :  they  cannot  help  'em  in  a  fight, 
scarce  when  a  ship's  sinking. 

Man,  Damn  tlieir  untimely  jests  !  a  servant's 
jest  is  more  sauciness  than  his  counsel. 

Free,  But  what,  will  you  see  nobody  ?  not  your 
friends  ? 

Man,  Friends  ! — I  have  but  one,  and  he,  I  hear, 
is  not  in  town  ;  nay,  can  have  but  one  friend,  for  a 
true  heart  admits  but  of  one  friend.>>hip,  as  of  one 
love.  But  in  having  that  friend,  1  have  a  thousand; 
for  he  has  the  courage  of  nien  in  despair,  yet  the  I 
diffidency  and  caution  of  cowards ;  thcsecrecy  of  the 
revengeful,  and  the  constancy  of  martyrs;  one  fit  to 
advise,  to  keep  a  secret,  to  fight  and  die  for  his 
friend.  Such  I  think  him  ;  for  1  have  trusted  him 
with  my  mistress  in  my  absence  :  and  the  trust  of 
beauty  is  sure  the  greatest  we  can  show. 

Free.  Well,  but  all  your  good  thoughts  are  not 
for  him  alone,  I  hope  ?  Pray  what  d'ye  think  of 
me  for  a  friend  ? 

Man.  Of  thee  I  Why,  thou  art  a  latitudinarian 
in  friendship,  that  is,  no  friend ;  thou  dost  side 
with  all  mankind,  but  wilt  suffer  for  none.  Tliou 
art  indeed  like  your  lord  Plausible,  the  piuk  of 
courtesy,  therefore  hast  no  friendship :  for  cere- 
mony and  great  professing  renders  friendship  as 
much  suspected  as  it  does  religion. 

Frre.  And  no  professing,  no  ceremony  at  all  in 
friendship,  were  as  unnatural  aud  aa  undecent  as 
in  religion  :  and  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  an 
honest  hypocrite,  who  prof«»sses  himself  to  be  worse 
than  he  is,  unless  it  be  yourself ;  for  though  I  could 
never  get  you  to  say  you  were  my  friend,  1  know 
you'll  prove  so. 


Man,  I  must  confess,  I  am  so  much  your  friend, 
I  would  not  deceive  you  ;  therefore  must  tell  you, 
not  only  because  my  heart  is  taken  up,  but  accord, 
iug  to  yoUi*  rules  of  friendship,  I  cannot  be  your 
friend. 

Free,  Why,  pray  ? 

Man,  Because  he  that  is,  you'll  say,  a  true 
friend  to  a  man,  is  a  friend  to  all  his  friends.  But 
you  must  pardon  me,  I  cannot  wish  well  to  pimps, 
flatterers,  detractors,  and  cowards,  stiff-nodding 
knaves,  and  supple,  pliaut,  kissing  fools.  Now,  all 
these  1  have  seen  you  use  like  the  dearest  friends 
in  the  world. 

Free,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — ^W'hat,  you  observed  me, 
I  warrant,  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall,  doing  the 
business  of  the  place  ?  Pshaw  !  Court-profes- 
sions, like  court  promises,  go  for  nothing,  man. 
But,  faith,  could  you  think  I  was  a  friend  to  all 
those  1  hugged, kissed,  flattered,  bowed  to?  Ha  ! 
ha!— 

A/a 71.  You  told  'em  so,  and  swore  it  too ;  I 
heard  you. 

Free,  Ay,  but  when  their  backs  were  turned, 
did  not  I  tell  you  they  were  rogues,  villains,  rascals, 
whom  I  despised  and  hated  ? 

Man.  Very  fine  !  But  what  reason  had  I  to  be- 
lieve you  spoke  your  heart  to  me,  since  you  pro- 
fessed deceiving  so  many  ? 

Free.  Why,  don't  you  know,  good  captain,  that 
teUing  truth  is  a  quality  as  prejudicial  to  a  man  that 
would  thrive  in  the  w^orld,  as  square  play  to  a 
cheat,  or  true  love  to  a  whore  ?  Would  you  have 
a  man  speak  truth  to  his  ruin  ?  You  are  severer 
than  the  law,  which  requires  no  man  to  swear  against 
himself.  You  would  have  me  speak  truth  against 
myself  I  warrant,  and  tell  my  promising  friend  the 
courtier,  he  has  a  bad  memory. 

Man.  Yes. 

Free.  And  so  make  him  remember  to  forget  my 
business?  Aud  I  should  tell  the  great  lawyer  too, 
that  he  takes  oftener  fees  to  hold  his  tongue,  than 
to  speak  ? 

Man.  No  doubt  on'^. 

Free.  Ay,  and  have  him  hang  or  ruin  me,  when 
he  should  come  to  be  a  judge,  and  I  before  him  ? 
And  you  would  have  me  tell  the  new  officer,  who 
boutrht  his  employment  lately,  that  he  is  a  coward  ? 

Man.  Ay. 

Free.  And  so  get  myself  cashiered,  not  him,  he 
having  the  better  friends,  though  1  the  better 
sword  ?  And  1  should  tell  the  scribbler  of  honour, 
that  heraldry  were  a  prettier  aud  fitter  study  for  so 
fine  a  gentleman  than  poetry  ? 

Man.  Certainly. 

Free.  And  so  i&nd  myself  mauled  in  his  next 
hired  lampoon  ?  And  you  would  have  me  tell  the 
holy  lady,  t(H),  she  lies  with  her  chaplain  ? 

Man.  No  doubt  on't. 

Free.  And  so  draw  the  clergy  upon  my  back, 
and  want  a  good  table  to  dine  at  sometimes  ?  And 
by  the  same  reason  too,  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
world  thinks  you  a  mad  man,  a  brutal,  and  have  you 
cut  my  throat,  or  worse,  hate  me.  What  other 
good  success  of  all  my  ]>laiu-dealing  could  I  have, 
than  what  I've  mentioned  "i 

Man.  Why,  first,  your  promising  courtier  would 
keep  his  word  out  of  fear  of  more  reproaches,  or  at 
least  would  give  you  no  more  vain  hopes  :  your  law- 
yer would  serve  you  more  faithfully ;  for  he,  having 
uo  honour  but  his  interest,  is  truest  still  to  him  he 
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knows  suspects  him  :  the  new  officer  woald  pro- 
voke thee  to  make  him  a  coward,  and  so  be 
ca^fhiered,  that  thou,  or  some  other  honest  fellow, 
who  had  more  courage  than  money,  might  get  his 
place  :  the  noble  sonnetteer  would  trouble  thee  no 
more  with  his  madrigals  :  the  praying  lady  would 
leave  off  railing  at  wenching  before  thee,  and  not 
turn  away  her  chambermaid  for  her  own  known 
frailty  with  thee :  and  I,  instead  of  hating  thee, 
should  love  thee  for  thy  plain  dealing ;  and  in  lieu 

I  of  being  mortified,  am  proud  that  the  world  and 

I I  I  think  not  well  of  one  another. 

Free.  WeU,  doctors  differ.     You  are  for  plain 

j     deabng,  I  find :  but  against  your  particular  notions, 

I     I  have  the  practice  of  the  whole  world.     Observe 

but  any  morning  what  people  do  when  they  get 

tf^ther  on  the  Exchange,  in  Westminster-hall,  or 

the  galleries  in  Whitehall. 

Man,  1  must  confess,  there  they  seem  to  rehearse 
Bayes's  grand  dance.  Here  you  sec  a  bishop  bow- 
ing  low  to  a  gaudy  atheist ;  a  judge  to  a  door- 
keeper ;  a  great  lord  to  a  fishmonger,  or  scrivener 
with  a  jack-chain  about  his  neck ;  a  lawyer  to  a 
sergeant-at-arms ;  a  velvet  physician  to  a  thread- 
bare chemist ;  and  a  supple  gentleman-usher  to  a 
surly  beefeater :  and  so  tread  round  in  a  preposte- 
:    roiis  huddle  of  ceremony  to  each  other,  wiiiUt  they 

can  hardly  hold  their  solemn  false  countenances. 
!        Free.  Well,  they  understand  the  world. 
Man.  Which  I  do  not,  I  confess.      .  .^ 
Free.   But,  sir,  pray  believe  the  friendship  I 
promise  you  real,  whatsoever  I  have  prufessed  to 
others  :  try  me,  at  least. 

Man.  Why,  what  would  you  do  for  me? 
Free.  I  would  fight  for  you. 
Man.  That  you  would  do  for  your  ov^n  honour. 
'        But  what  else  ? 
I        Free.  I  would  lend  you  money,  if  I  hud  it. 
I        Man.   To  borrow  more  of  me  another  time. 
j    That  were  putting  your  money  to  interest ;  a  usurer 
would  be  as  good  a  friend. — But  whatf  other  piece 
of  friendship  ? 

Free.  I  would  speak  well  of  you  to  your  enemies. 
Man.  To  encourage  others  to  be  your  friends, 
by  a  show  of  gratitude. — But  what  else  ? 

Free.  Nay,  I  would  not  hear  you  ill  sjioken  of 

behind  your  back  by  my  fnend. 

i        Man.  Nay,  then,  thou'rt  a  friend,  indeed. — But 

it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  it  from  thee,  as  the 

I    world  goes  now,  when  new  friends,  Hke  new  mis- 

'    tresses,  are  got  by  disparaging  old  ones. 

I 

Enter  Fidklia. 

1 

But  here  comes  another,  will  say  as  much  at  least. 
— Dost  thou  not  love  me  deviliitlily  too,  my  little 
volunteer,  as  well  as  he  or  any  man  can  ? 

Fid.  Better  than  any  man  can  love  you,  my  dear 
captain. 

Man.  Look  you  there,  I  told  you  so. 

Fid.  As  well  as  you  do  truth  or  honour,  sir,  as 
well. 

Man.  Nay,  good  young  gentleman,  enough,  for 
shame  !  Thou  liast  been  a  page,  by  thy  flattering 
and  lying,  to  one  of  i\io^c  praying  ladies  who  love 
flattery  &o  well  they  are  jealous  of  it ;  and  wert 
turned  away  for  saying  the  same  things  to  the  old 
housekeei)er  for  sweetmeats,  as  you  did  to  your  lady ; 
for  thou  tlatterest  everything  and  everybody  alike. 

Fid.  You,  dear  sir,  should  not  suspect  the  truth 
of  what  1  saj  of  you,  though  to  you.     Fume,  the 


old  liar,  is  believed  when  she  speaks  wonders  of 
you  :  you  cannot  be  flattered,  sir,  your  merit  is 
unspeakable. 

Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  or  I  shall  suspect  worse 
of  you,  that  you  have  been  a  cushion-bearer  to  some 
state-hypocrite,  and  turned  away  by  the  chaplains, 
for  out-flattering  their  probation-sermons  for  a 
benefice. 

Fid.  Suspect  me  for  anything,  sir.  but  the  want 
of  love,  faith,  and  duty  to  you,  the  bravest,  wor« 
thiest  of  mankind  ;  believe  me,  I  could  die  for  you, 
sir. 

Man.  Nay,  there  you  lie,  sir ;  did  not  1  see  thee 
more  afraid  in  the  fight  than  the  chaplain  of  the 
ship,  or  the  ])urser  that  bought  his  place  ? 

Fid.  Can  he  be  said  to  be  afraid,  that  ventures 
to  sea  with  you  ? 

Man.  Fy !  fy  1  no  more ;  I  shall  hate  thy  flat- 
tery worse  than  thy  cowardice,  nay,  than  thy 
bragging. 

Fid.  Well,  I  own  then  I  was  afraid,  mightily 
afraid :  yet  for  you  I  would  be  afraid  again,  a  hun- 
dred times  afraid.  Dying  is  ceasing  to  be  afraid, 
and  that  I  could  do  sure  for  you,  and  you'll  believe 
me  one  day.  \_Wecps. 

Free.  Poor  youth  !  believe  his  eyes,  if  not  his 
tongue  :  he  seems  to  speak  truth  with  them. 

Man.  What,  does  he  cry  ?  A  pox  ou't !  a 
maudlin  flatterer  is  as  nauseously  troublesome  as  a 
maudlin  drunkard. — No  more,  you  little  milksop, 
do  not  cry,  V\\  never  make  thee  afraid  again  ;  for 
of  all  men,  if  I  had  occasion,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
my  second ;  and  when  I  go  to  sea  again,  thou  shalt 
venture  thy  Ufe  no  more  with  me. 

Fid.  Why,  will  you  leave  me  behind  then  ? — 
[Aside.']  If  you  would  preserve  my  life,  I'm  sure 
you  should  not. 

Man.  Leave  thee  behind !  ay,  ay,  thou  art  a 
hopeful  youth  for  the  shore  only.  Here  thou  wilt 
live  to  be  cherished  by  fortune  and  the  great  ones  ; 
for  thou  mnyst  easily  come  to  out-flatter  a  dull 
])0Ct,  outlie  a  coffee-house  or  gazette-wiiter,  out- 
swear  a  knight  of  the  post,  outwatch  a  pimp,  out- 
fawn  a  rook,  outpromise  a  lover,  out  rail  a  wit,  and 
outbrag  a  sea-captain  : — all  tliis  thou  canst  do, 
because  thou'rt  a  coward,  a  thing  I  hate ;  therefore 
thou'lt  do  better  with  the  world  than  with  me,  and 
these  are  the  good  courses  you  must  take  in  the 
world.  There's  good  advice,  at  least,  at  parting ; 
go,  and  be  happy  with't. 

Fid.  Parting,  sir  !  O  let  me  not  hear  that  dis- 
mal word. 

Man.  If  my  words  frighten  thee,  begone  the 
soon(*r  ;  for  to  be  plain  with  thee,  cowardice  and  1 
cannot  dwell  togetherv 

Fid.  And  cruelty  and  courage  never  dwelt  toge- 
ther sure,  sir.  Do  not  turn  me  off  to  shame  and 
misery,  for  I  am  helpless  and  friendless. 

Man.  Friendless  !  there  are  half  a  score  friends 
for  thee  then. — [Offers  her  gold.]  I  leave  myself 
no  more  :  they'll  help  thee  a  little.  Begone,  go, 
I  nmst  be  cruel  to  thee  (if  thou  caliest  it  so)  out  of 
pity. 

Fid.  If  you  would  be  cruelly  pitiful,  sir,  let  it 
be  with  your  sword,  not  gold.  [Exit. 

Reenter  first  Sailur. 

I  Sail.  We  have,  with  much  ado,  turned  away 
two  gentlemen,  who  told  us,  forty  times  o\er,  their 
uam(>s  were  Mr.  Novel  and  Major  Oldfox. 
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Mmn.  Well,  to  yout  post  again. — [Eofit  Sailor.] 
But  how  come  those  puppies  coupled  always 
together .' 

Free.  O,  the  coxcombs  keep  each  other  com- 
pany, to  show  each  other,  as  Novel  calls  it ;  or,  as 
Oldfox  says,  like  two  knives,  to  whet  one  another. 

Man.  And  set  other  people's  teeth  on  edge. 

Kc-enUr  second  Sailor. 

2  SaiL  Here  is  a  woman,  an't  like  your  honour, 
scolds  and  bustles  with  us,  to  come  in,  as  much  as 
a  seaman's  widow  at  the  Navy  office :  her  name  is 
Mrs.  Blackacre. 

Man,  That  fiend  too  ! 

Free.  The  widow  Blackacre,  is  it  not?  that 
litigious  she  petty-fogger,  who  is  at  law  and  differ- 
ence with  all  the  world  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  make 
her  agree  with,  me  in  the  church.  They  say  she 
has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  jointure,  and  the 
care  of  her  son,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  his 
estate. 

Man.  Her  lawyers,  attorneys,  and  solicitors, 
have  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whilst  she  is 
contented  to  be  poor,  to  make  other  people  so. 
For  she  is  as  vexatious  as  her  father  was,  the  great 
attorney,  nay,  as  a  dozen  Norfolk  attorneys,  and 
as  implacable  an  adversary  as  a  wife  suing  for  ali- 
mony, or  a  parson  for  his  tithes ;  and  she  loves  an 
Easter  term,  or  any  term,  not  as  otlier  country 
ladies  do,  to  come  up  to  be  fine,  cuckold  their  hus- 
bands, and  take  their  pleasure ;  for  she  has  no 
pleasure  but  in  vexing  others,  and  is  usually  clothed 
and  daggled  like  a  bawd  in  disguise,  pursued 
through  alleys  by  sergeants.  When  t<he  is  in  town, 
she  lodges  in  one  of  the  inns  of  Chancery,  where 
she  breeds  her  son,  and  is  herself  his  tutoress  in 
law  French ;  and  for  her  country  abode,  though 
she  has  no  estate  there,  she  chooses  Norfolk. — 
But,  bid  her  come  in,  with  a  pox  to  her  !  she  is 
Olivia's  kinswoman,  and  may  make  me  amends  for 
her  visit,  by  some  discourse^ of  that  dear  woman. 

lExit  Sailor. 

Enttr  Widow  Bf^rKACRi  teiUi  a  mantUt  and  a  green  bag, 
and  several  jinpers  in  the  other  hand :  Jkrrv  Black- 
ACHK,  1)1  a  gown,  Uuicn  with  green  bags, /olloteing 
her. 

Wid,  I  never  had  so  much  to  do  with  a  judge's 
doorkeeper,  as  with  yours  ;  but — 

Man.  But  the  incomparable  Olivia,  how  does 
she  since  I  went  ? 

fVid,  Since  you  went,  my  suit — 

Man.  Olivia,  I  say,  is  bhe  well? 

Wid.  My  suit,  if  you  had  not  returned — 

Man,  Damn  your  suit !  how  does  your  cousin 
Olivia  ? 

IVid.  My  suit|  I  say,  had  been  quite  lost ;  but 
now — 

Man,  But  now,  where  is  Olivia  ?  in  town  ? 
for— 

Wid.  For  to-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  hearing. 

Man.  Would  you  would  let  me  have  a  hearing 
io-day  1 

Wid,  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ? 

Man.  I  am  no  judge,  and  you  talk  of  nothing 
but  suitB ;  but,  pray  tell  me,  when  did  you  see 
Olivia  ? 

Wid.  I  am  no  visiter,  but  a  woman  of  business; 
or  if  I  ever  visit,  'tis  only  the  Chancery-lane 
ladies,  ladies  towards  the  law ;  and  not  any  of  your 
Luy  good-for-nothing  flirts,  who  cannot  read  law- 


French,  though  a  gallant  writ  it.     But,  as  I  was 
telling  you,  my  suit — 

Man.  Damn  these  impertinent  vexatious  people 
of  business,  of  all  sexes!  they  are  stiH  troubling  the 
world  with  the  tedious  recitals  of  their  lawsuits : 
and  one  can  no  more  stop  their  mouths  than  a 
wit's  when  he  talks  of  himself,  or  an  intelli- 
gencer's when  he  talks  of  other  people. 

Wid.  And  a  pox  of  all  vexatious,  impertinent 
lovers  !  they  are  still  perplexing  the  world  with 
the  tedious  narrations  of  their  love-suits,  and  dis- 
courses of  their  mistresses !  You  are  as  trouble- 
sotae  to  a  poor  widow  of  business,  as  a  yoting 
coxcombly  i^yming  lover.  vij. 

Man.  And  thou  art  as  troublesome  to  me,  as  a  V 
rook  to  a  losing  gamester,  or  a  young  putter  of 
cases  to  his  mistress  or  sempstress,  who  has  love  in 
her  head  for  another. 

Wid.  Nay,  since  you  talk  of  putting  of  cases, 
and  will  not  hear  me  speak,  hear  our  Jerry  a 
little ;  let  him  put  our  case  to  you,  for  the  trial's 
to-morrow :  and  since  you  are  my  chief  witness,  I 
would  have  your  memory  refreshed  and  your 
judgment  informed,  that  you  may  not  give  your 
evidence  improperly. — Speak  out,  child. 

Jer.  Yes,  forsooth.  Hem !  hem  !  John-a- 
stiles— 

Man,  You  may  talk,  young  lawyer,  but  I  shall 
no  more  mind  you,  than  a  hungry  judge  does  a 
cause  after  the  clock  has  struck  one. 

Free.  Nay,  you'll  find  him  as  peevish  too. 

Wid.  No  matter.  Jerry>  go  on. — Do  you 
observe  it  then,  sir;  for  I  think  I  have  seen  you  in 
a  gown  once.  Lord,  I  could  hear  our  Jerry  put 
cases  all  day  long. — Mark  him,  sir. 

Jer.  John-a-Stiles — no — there  are  first,  Fitz, 
Pere,  and  Ayle, — no,  no,  Ayle,  Pere,  and  Fitz;  Ayle 
is  seised  in  fee  of  Blackacre ;  Johna-Stiles  disstMses 
Ayle ;  Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the  disseisor  dies  ; 
then  the  Ayle — no,  the  Fitz — 

Wid.  No,  the  Pere,  sirrah. 

Jer.  Oh,  the  Pere  !  ay,  the  Pere,  sir,  and  the 
Fitz — no,  the  Ayle, — no,  the  Pcrc  and  the  Fitz, 
sir,  and — 

Maju  Damn  Pere,  Mere,  and  Fitz,  sir ! 

Wid,  No,  you  are  out,  child. — Hear  me,  cap- 
tain, then.  There  arc  Ayle,  Pere,  and  Fitz  ;  Ayle 
is  seised  in  fee  of  Blackacre  ;  and,  being  so  seised, 
John-a-Stiles  diiiseises  the  Ayle,  Ayle  makes  claim, 
and  the  disseisor  dies  ;  and  then  the  Pere  re-enters, 
the  Pere,  sirrah,  the  Pere — [io  Jbrry.]  and  the  Fitz 
enters  upon  the  Pere,  and  the  Ayle  brings  his  writ 
of  disseisin  in  the  post  {  and  the  Pere  brings  his 
writ  of  disseisin  in  the  Pere,  ^nd — 

Man.  Canst  thou  hear  this  stuff,  Freeman  ?  I 
could  as  soon  suffer  a  whole  noise  of  flatterers  at  a 
great  man's  levee  in  a  morning  ;  but  thou  hast  ser- 
vile complacency  enough  to  listen  to  a  quibbling 
statesman  in  disgrace,  nay,  and  be  beforehand  with 
him,  in  laughing  at  his  dull  no-jest;  but  I — 

[^Offering  to  go  ovL 

Wid.  Nay,  sir,  hold !  Where's  the  subpoena, 
Jerry  ?  1  must  serve  you,  sir.  You  are  required 
by  this,  to  give  your  testimony — 

Man,  I'U  be  forsworn  to  he  revenged  on  thee. 

lExit,  throwing  away -the  subpcpna, 

Wid,  Get  you  gone,  for  a  lawless  companion  ! 
— Come,  Jerry,  I  had  almost  forgot,  we  were  to 
meet  at  the  master's  at  three :  let  u«  mind  our 
business  stiU,  child. 
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Jer.  Ay,  forsooth,  e*en  so  let's. 

Free,  Nay,  madam,  now^  I  would  beg  you  to 
hear  me  a  liitle,  a  little  of  my  business. 

Wid,  I  have  business  of  my  own  calls  me  away, 
sir. 

Free,  My  business  would  prove  yours  too,  dear 
madam. 

Wid,  Yours  would  be  some  sweet  business,  I 
warrant  AVhat,  *tis  no  Westminster-hall  busi- 
ness ?  would  you  have  my  advice  ? 

Free,  No,  faith,  ^tis  a  little  Westminster  Abbey 
business  :  I  would  have  your  consent. 

Wid,  O  fy,  fy,  sir  I  to  me  such  discourse, 
before  my  dear  minor  there  ! 

Jer,  Ay,  ay,  mother,  he  would  be  taking 
livery  and  seisin  of  your  jointure,  by  digging  the 
turf;  but  1*11  watch  your  waters,  bully,  i'fac. — 
Come  away,  mother. 

[Erit,  haling  away  hit  mother, 

Re-<nttr  Fidklia. 

• 

Fid.  Dear  sir,  you  have  pity ;  beget  but  some 
in  our  cap^n  for  me. 

Free.  Where  is  he  ? 

Fid,  Within  ;  swearing  as  much  as  be  did  in  the 
great  storm,  and  cursing  you,  and  sometimes  sinks 
into  calms  and  sighs,  and  talks  of  his  Olivia. 

Free,  He  would  never  trust  me  to^ee  her. — Is 
she  handsome  ?  '  ^ 

Fid.  No,  if  you'll  take  my  word  :  but  1  am  not 
a  proper  judge. 

Free.  What  is  she  ? 

Fid.  A  gentlewoman,  I  suppose,  but  of  as  mean 
a  fortune  as  beauty ;  but  her  relations  would  not 
suffer  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  Indies  :  and  his 
aversion  to  this  side  of  the  world,  together  with  the 
late  opportunity  of  commanding  the  convoy,  would 
not  let  him  stay  here  longer,  though  to  enjoy  her. 

Free,  He  loves  her  mightily  then ' 

Fid.  Yes,  so  well,  that  the  remainder  of  his  for- 
tune (1  hear  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds)  he 
has  left  her,  in  case,  he  had  died  by  the  way,  or 
before  she  could  prevail  with  her  friends  to  follow 
him ;  which  be  expected  she  should  do,  and  has 
left  behind  him  his  great  bosom  friend  to  be  her 
convoy  to  him. 

Free.  What  charms  lias  she  for  him,  if  she  be 
not  handsome  ? 

Fid,  He  fancies  her,  I  suppose,  the  only  woman 
of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  world. 

Free,  No  common  beauty,  1  confess. 

Fid,  Or  else  sure  he  would  not  have  trusted  her 
with  so  great  a  share  of  his  fortune,  in  his  absence, 
I  snppose  (since  his  late  loss)  all  he  has. 

Free.  Why,  has  he  left  it  in  her  own  custody  ? 

Fid.  I  am  told  so. 

Free,  Then  he  has  showed  love  to  her  indeed, 
in  leaving  her,  like  an  old  husband  that  dies  as  soon 
as  he  has  made  hia  vnfe  a  good  jointure. — But  Til 
go  in  to  htm,  and  speak  for  you,  and  know  more 
from  him  of  his  Olivia.  llixit. 

Fid,  His  Olivia,  indeed,  his  happy  Olivia  ! 
Yet  she  was  left  behind,  when  I  was  with  him  : 
Bat  she  was  ne'er  out  of  his  mind  or  heart 
She  has  told  him  she  loved  him  ;  1  have  showM  it. 
And  durst  not  tell  him  to,  tiU  I  had  done, 
Under  this  habit,  such  convincing  acts 
Of  loving  friendship  for  him,  that  through  it 
He  fint  might  find  out  both  my  sex  and  tove ; 
And,  when  I'd  had  him  from  his  fair  Olivia, 


And  this  bright  world  of  artful  beauties  here, 
Might  then  have  hoped,  he  would  have  lookM  on 
Amongst  the  sooty  Indians  ;  and  I  could,       [me. 
To  choose,  there  live  his  wife,  where  wives  are 

forced 
To  live  no  longer,  when  their  husbands  die ; 
Nay,  what's  yet  worse,  to  share  'em  wliilst  they 

live 
With  many  rival  wives.    But  here  he  comes, 
And  I  must  yet  keep  out  of  his  sight,  not 
To  lose  it  for  ever.  lExii, 

Re-enter  Manly  and  Frkemait. 

Free.  But  pray  what  strange  charms  has  she 
that  could  make  you  love } 

Man.  Strange  charm^  indeed!  she  has  beauty    i' 
enough  to  call  in  question  her  wit  or  virtue,  and  1^ 
her  form  would  make  a  starved  hermit  a  ravisher  ;■ 
yet  her  virtue  and  conduct  would  preserve  her  fronr 
the  subtle  lust  of  a  pampered  prelate.  She  is  so  per- 
fect a  beauty,  that  art  could  not  better  it,  nor  affec- 
tation deform  it.    Yet  all  this  is  nothing.   Her 
tongue  as  well  as  face  ne'er  knew  artifice ;  nor  ever 
did  her  words  or  looks  contradict  her  heart      She  j 
is  all  truth,  and  hates  the  lying,  masking,  daubing  I 
world,  as  I  do  :  for  which  I  love  her,  and  for  wliich  f 
I  think  she  dislikes  not  me.      For  she  has  often 
shut  out  of  her  conversation  for  mine,  the  gaudy 
fluttering  parrots  of  the  town,    apes  and  echoes 
of  men  only,   and    refused  their   common-place 
pert  chat,  flattery  and  submissions,  to  be  enter- 
tained with  my  sullen  bluntness,  and  honest  love  : 
and,  last  of  all,  swore  to  me,  since  her  parents 
would  not  suffer  her  to  go  with  me,  she  would  stay 
behind  for  no  other  man  ;  but  follow  me  without 
their  leave,  if  not  to  be  obtained.     Which  oath — 

Free,  Did  you  think  she  would  keep  ? 

Man,  Yes  ;  for  she  is  not  (1  tell  you)  like  other 
women,  but  can  keep  her  promise,  though  she  has 
sworn  to  keep  it.  But,  that  she  might  the  better 
keep  it,  I  left  her  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  :  for  women's  wants  are  generally  the  most 
importunate  solicitors  to  love  or  marriage. 

Free.  And  money  summons  lovers  more  than 
beauty,  and  augments  but  their  importunity,  and 
their  number  ;  so  makes  it  the  harder  for  a  woman 
to  deny  'em.  For  my  part,  I  am  for  the  French 
maAim: — If  you  would  have  your  femtde  subjects 
loyal,  keep  *em  poor. — But,  in  short,  that  your 
mistress  may  not  marry,  you  have  given  her  a  por- 
tion. 

Man.  She  had  given  me  her  heart  first,  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  security ;  I  can  never  doubt 
her  truth  and  constancy. 

Free,  It  seems  you  do,  since  you  are  fain  to  bribe 
it  with  money.  But  how  come  you  to  be  so  difii- 
dent  of  the  man  that  says  he  loves  you,  and  not 
doubt  the  woman  that  says  it  ? 

Man.  I  should,  I  confess,  doubt  the  love  of  any 
other  woman  but  her,  as  1  do  the  friendship  of  any 
other  man  but  him  I  have  trusted ;  but  I  have 
such  proofs  of  their  faith  as  cannot  deceive  me. 

Free.  Cannot ! 

Man,  Not  but  I  know  that  generally  no  man 
can  be  a  great  enemy  but  under  the  name  of  friend ; 
and  if  you  are  a  cuckold,  it  is  your  friend  only  that 
makes  you  so,  for  your  enemy  is  not  admitted  to 
^our  house :  if  you  are  cheated  in  your  fortune, 
tis  your  friend  that  does  it,  for  your  enemy  is 
not  made  your  trustee :    if  your  honour  or  good 
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name  be  injured,  'tis  your  friend  that  does  it  still, 
because  your  enemy  is  not  believed  against  you. 
Therefore,  I  rather  choose  to  go  where  honest, 
downright  barbarity  is  professed,  where  men 
devour  one  another  like  generous  hungry  lions  and 
tigers,  not  like  crocodiles ;  where  they  think  the 
devil  white,  of  our  complexion ;  and  I  am  already 
so  far  an  Indian.      But  if  your  weak  faith  doubts 


this  miracle  of  a  woman,  come  along  with  me,  and 
believe  ;  and  thou  wilt  find  her  so  handsome,  that 
thou,  who  art  so  much  my  friend,  wilt  have  a  mind 
to  lie  with  her,  and  so  wilt  not  fail  to  discover  what 
her  faith  and  thine  is  to  me. 

When  we're  in  love,  the  great  adversity, 
Our  friends  and  mistresses  at  once  wf  try. 

iExeunt. 


ACT  IT. 


\ 


SCENE  L— Olivia's  Lodgintj, 

EnUr  Olivia,  Euza,  and  LKmcR. 

OUv,  Ah,  cousin,  what  a  world  'tis  we  live  in  !  I 
am  80  weary  of  it. 

Eliza.  Truly,  cousin,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it, 
but  that  we  cannot  always  live  in't,  for  I  can  never 
be  weary  of  it. 

Olu3»  O  hideous  !  yon  cannot  be  in  earnest  sure, 
when  you  say  you  like  the  filthy  world. 

Eliza.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest  sure,  when  you 
say  you  dislike  it. 

Oliv.  You  are  a  very  censorious  creature,  I  find. 

Eliza.  I  must  confess,  I  think  we  women  as 
often  discover  where  we  love  by  railing,  as  men 
when  they  lie  by  their  swearing ;  and  the  world  is 
but  a  constant  keeping  gallant,  whom  we  fnil  not 
to  quarrel  with  when  anything  crosses  us,  yet  can- 
not part  wilh't  for  our  hearts. 

Let.  A  gallant  indeed,  madam,  whom  ladies  first 
make  jealous,  and  then  quarrel  with  it  for  being  so ; 
for  if,  by  her  indiscretion,  a  lady  be  talked  of  for  a 
man,  she  cries  presently,  '  Tifi  a  censorious  world  ! 
if  by  her  vanity  the  intrigue  be  found  out,  *Tis  a 
prying-  maliciotis  world  I  if  by  her  over- fondness 
the  gallant  proves  unconstant,  *Tis  a  false  world  ! 
and  if  by  her  niggardliness  tlie  chambermaid  tells, 
*Tit  a  perfidious  world  !  But  that,  I'm  sure,  your 
ladyship  cannot  say  of  the  world  yet.  as  bad  as  'tis. 

Oliv.  But  I  may  say,  '  Tis  a  very  impertinent 
tror/rf/— Hold  your  peace. — And,  cousin,  if  the 
world  be  a  gallant,  'tis  such  a  one  as  is  my  aversion. 
Pray  name  it  no  more. 

Eliza.  But  is  it  possible  the  world,  which  has 
such  variety  of  charms  for  other  women,  can  have 
none  for  you  ?  Let's  see — first,  ^)h,at  dy*e  think  of 
dressing  and  fine  clothes  ? 

Oliv.  Dressing  I  Fy,  fy,  'tis  my  aversion. — [To 
Lrttick.]  But  come  hither,  you  dowdy;  methiuks 
you  might  have  opened  this  toure  better ;  O  hide- 
ous !  I  cannot  suffer  it !  D'ye  see  how't  sits  ? 

Eliza.  Well  enough,  cousin,  if  dressing  be  your 
aversion. 

Oliv,  'Tis  so  :  and  for  variety  of  rich  clothes, 
they  are  more  my  aversion. 

Let.  Ay,  'tis  be<!ause  your  ladyship  wears  'em 
too  long  ;  for  indeed  a  gown,  like  a  gallant,  grows 
one's  aversion  by  having  too  much  of  it. 

Oliv.  Insatiable  creature !  I'll  be  sworn  I  have 
had  this  not  above  three  days,  cousin,  and  within 
this  month  have  made  some  six  more. 

Eliza.  Then  your  aversion  to  'em  is  not  altogether 
so  great. 

Oliv,  Alas  !  'tis  for  my  woman  only  I  wear  'em, 
cousin. 


Let.  If  it  be  for  me  only,  madam,  pray  do  not 
wear  'em. 

Eliza,  But  what  d'ye  think  of  visits — balls  ? 

Oli\i.  O,  I  detest  'era  ! 

Eliza.  Of  plays  ? 

Oliv.  I  abominate  'em  ;  filthy,  obscene,  hideous 
things. 

Eliza.  What  say  you  to  masquerading  in  the 
winter,  and  Hyde- park  in  the  summer  .' 

Oliv.  InSipid  pleasures  I  taste  not. 

Eliza.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  more  solid  pleasures, 
what  think  you  of  a  rich  young  husband  ' 

Oliv,  O  horrid  !  marriage !  what  a  pleasure  you 
have  found  out !  I  nauseate  it  of  all  things. 

Let.  But  what  does  your  ladyship  think  then  of 
a  liberal  handsome  young  lover  ? 

Oliv,  A  handsome  young  fellow,  you  impudent  I 
begone  out  of  my  sight.  Name  a  handsome  young 
fellow  to  me !  fob,  a  hideous  handsome  young 
fellow  I  abominate  I  [Spiu. 

Eliza,  Indeed !  But  let's  sec — will  nothing  please 
you  ?  what  d'ye  think  of  the  court  ? 

Oliv.  How,  the  court !  the  court,  cousin !  my 
aversion,  my  aversion,  my  aversion  of  all  aver- 
sions ! 

Eliza.  How,  the  court !  where —  \ 

Oliv.  Where  sincerity  is  atjuality  as  much  out  I 
of  fashion  and  as  unprosperous  as  bashfulness  :  I 
could  not  laugh  at  a  quibble,  though  it  were  a  fat' 
privy-counsellor's  ;  nor  praise  a  lord's  ill  verses, 
though  I  were  myself  the  subject ;  nor  an  old 
lady's  young  looks,  though  I  were  her  woman ;  nor 
sit  to  a  vain  young  smile-maker,  though  he  flattered 
me.  In  short,  I  could  not  glout  upon  a  man  when 
he  comes  into  a  room,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he 
goes  out :  I  cannot  rail  at  the  absent  to  flatter  the 
standers-by ;  I — 

Eliza,  Well,  but  railing  now  is  so  common,  that 
'tis  no  more  malice,  but  the  fashion ;  and  the 
absent  think  they  are  no  more  the  worse  for  being 
railed  at,  than  the  present  think  they're  the  better 
for  being  flattered.     And  for  the  court — 

Oliv,  Nay,  do  not  defend  the  court ;  for  you 'If 
make  mc  rail  at  it  like  a  trusting  citizen's  widow. 

Eliza.  Or  like  a  Holbom  lady,  who  could  not  get 
in  to  the  last  ball,  or  was  out  of  countenance  in  the 
drawing-room  the  last  Sunday  of  her  appearance 
there.  For  none  rail  at  the  court  but  those  who 
cannot  get  into  it,  or  else  who  are  ridiculous  when 
they  are  there ;  and  I  shall  suspect  you  were 
laughed  at  when  you  were  last  there,  or  would  be  a 
maid  of  honour. 

Oliv,  I  a  maid  of  honour  1  To  be  a  maid  of 
honour,  were  yet  of  all  things  my  aversion. 

Eliza.  In  what  sense  am  I  to  understand  vou  .' 
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But  in  fine,  by  the  word  ayersion,  Vva  sure  you 
disiiemble ;  for  I  never  knew  woman  yet  used  it 
who  did  not.  Come,  our  tongues  belie  cur  hearts 
more  than  our  pocket-glasses  do  our  faces.  But 
metbinks  we  ought  to  leave  off  dissembling,  since 
'tis  grown  of  no  use  to  us ;  for  aU  wise  observers 
understand  us  now-a-days,  as  they  do  dreams, 
almanacs,  and  Dutch  gazettes,  by  the  contrary : 
and  a  man  no  more  believes  a  woman,  when  she 
says  she  has  an  aversion  for  him,  than  when  she 
says  she'll  cry  out. 

Oliv.  O  filthy  !  hideous!  Peace,  cousin,  or  your 
discourse  will  be  my  aversion  :  and  you  may  believe 
me. 

Eliza.  Yes ;  for  if  anything  be  a  woman's  aver- 
sion, 'tis  plain  dealing  from  another  woman  :  and 
perhaps  that's  your  quarrel  to  the  world  ;  for  that 
will  talk,  as  your  woman  says. 

Oiiv,  Talk  ?  not  of  me  sure  ;  for  what  men  do  I 
converse  with  ?  what  visits  do  I  admit  ? 

Enter  Boy. 

Boif.  Here's  the  gentleman  to  wait  upon  you, 
madam. 

Oliv.  On  me !  you  little  unthinking  fop  ;  d*ye 
know  what  you  say  ? 

Boy*  Yes,  madam,  'tis  the  gentleman  that  comes 
every  day  to  you,  who — 

Oliv,  Hold  your  peace,  you  heedless  little  animal, 
and  get  you  gone. — [Exit  Boy.]  This  country 
boy,  cousin,  takes  my  dancing-master,  tailor,  or 
the  spruce  milliner,  for  visitors. 

Lei.  No,  madam  ;  'tis  Mr.  Novel,  I'm  sure,  by 
his  talking  so  loud :  I  know  his  voice  too,  madam. 

Oliv.  You  know  nothing,  you  buflSe-headed 
stupid  creature  you  :  you  would  make  my  cousin 
belieTe  I  receive  visits.  But  if  it  be  Mr. — what 
did  you  call  him  ? 

Let.  Mr.  Novel,  madam ;  he  that — 

Oliv.  Hold  your  peace ;  I'll  hear  no  more  of 
him.  Hot  if  it  be  your  Mr.  —  (I  cannot  think 
of  his  name  again)  I  suppose  he  has  followed  my 
cousin  hither. 

Eliza.  No,  cousin,  I  will  not  rob  you  of  the 
honour  of  the  visit*:  'tis  to  you,  cousin  ;  for  I  know 
him  not. 

Oliv.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  him  before,  upon 
my  honoory  cousin,  besides,  han't  I  told  you,  that 
visits,  and  the  business  of  visits,  flattery  and  detrac- 
tion, are  my  aversion  ?  D'ye  think  then  I  would 
admit  such  a  coxcomb  as  he  is  ?  who  rather  than 
not  rail,  will  rail  at  the  dead,  whom  none  speak  ill 
of ;  rather  than  not  flatter,  will  flatter  the  poets  of 
the  age,  whom  none  will  flatter;  who  afiects 
novelty  as  much  as  the  fashion,  and  is  as  fantastical 
as  changeable,  and  as  well  known  as  the  fashion  ; 
who  Hkes  nothing  but  what  is  new,  nay,  would 
dtkooae  to  have  his  fnend  or  his  title  a  new  one.  In 
fine,  be  is  my  aversion. 

Eliza.  I  find  yon  do  know  him,  cousin  ;  at  least, 
have  heard  of  him. 

Oliv.  Yes,  now  I  remember,  I  have  lieard  of 
him. 

Eliza.  Well ;  but  since  he  is  such  a  coxcomb, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  him  not  come  up.  Tell  him, 
Mrs.  Lettice,  your  lady  is  not  within. 

Olio.  "SOf  Lettice,  tell  him  my  cousin  is  here, 
aid  that  he  may  come  up.  For  notwithstanding  I 
detest  the  sight  of  him,  you  may  like  his  con  versa- 
tkm  ;  and  though  I  would  use  him  scurvily,  I  will 


not  be  rude  to  you  in  my  own  lodging  :  since  he 
has  followed  you  hither,  let  him  come  up,  I  say. 

Eliza.  Very  fine  !  pray  let  him  go  to  ihe  devil,  1 
say,  for  me :  I  know  him  not,  nor  desire  it.  Send 
him  away,  Mrs.  Lettice. 

Oliv.  Upon  my  word,  she  shan't :  I  must  disobey 
your  commands,  to  comply  with  your  desires.  Call 
him  up,  Lettice. 

Eliza.  Nay,  I'll  swear  she  shall  not  stir  on  that 
errand.  [//oW*  Lbttics. 

Oliv.  Well  then,  I'll  call  him  myself  for  you, 
since  you  will  have  it  so.— [Ctf//«  out  at  the  door.\ 
Mr.  Novel,  sir,  sir  J 

Enter  Novku 

Nov.  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  perhaps  you 
were  busy:  I  did  not  think  you  had  rompany  with  you. 
Eliza.  Yet  he  comes  to  me,  cousin  ! 

[^A$idc  io  Of  jviA. 

Oliv.  Chairs  there.  IThey  HL 

A'or.  W^ells  but,  madam,  d'ye  know  whence  I 
come  now  ? 

Oliv.  From  some  melancholy  place,  I  warrant, 
sir,  since  they  have  lost  your  good  company. 

Eliza.  So  ! 

Nov.  From  a  place  where  they  have  treated  mc 
at  dinner  with  so  much  civility  and  kindness,  a  pox 
on  them  !  that  I  could  hardly  get  away  to  you, 
dear  madam. 

OHv.  You  have  a  way  with  you  so  new  and 
obliging,  sir  I 

Eliza.  You  hate  flattery,  cousin  ! 

[Apart  to  Olivia. 

Nov.  Nay,  faith,  madam,  d'ye  think  my  way 
new  ?  Tlien  you  are  obliging,  madam.  I  must 
confess,  I  hate  imitation,  to  do  anything  like  other 
people.  All  that  know  me  do  me  the  honour  to 
say,  I  am  an  original,  faith.  But,  as  1  was  saying, 
madam,  I  have  been  treated  to-day  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  kindness  imaginable  at  my  lady  Au- 
tumn's. But,  the  nauseous  old  woman  at  the  upper 
end  of  her  table — 

Oliv.  Revives  the  old  Grecian  custom,  of  serving 
in  a  death's  head  with  their  banquets. 

Nov.  Ha  !  ha  !  fine,  just,  i'faith,  nay,  and  new. 
'Tis  like  eating  with  the  ghost  in  the  Libertine  : 
she  would  frighten  a  man  from  her  dinner  with  her 
hollow  invitation,  and  spoil  one's  stomach — 

Oliv.  To  meat  or  women.  I  detest  her  hollow 
cherry  cheeks :  she  looks  like  an  old  coach  new 
painted  ;  atfecting  an  unseemly  smugness,  whilst 
she  is  ready  to  drop  in  pieces. 

Eliza.  You  hate  detraction,  I  see,  cousin. 

Imparl  to  OuviA. 

Nov.  But  the  silly  old  fury,  whilst  she  aflects  to 
look  like  a  woman  of  this  age,  talks — 

Oliv.  Like  one  of  the  last ;  and  as  passionately 
as  an  old  courtier  who  has  outlived  his  office. 

Nov,  Yes,  madam  ;  but  pray  let  me  give  you  her 
character.  Then  she  never  counts  her  age  by  the 
years,  but — 

Oliv,  By  the  masques  she  has  lived  to  see. 

Nor.  Nay  then,  madam,  I  see  you  think  a  little 
harmless  railing  too  great  a  pleasure  for  any  but 
yourself ;  and  therefore  I've  done. 

Oliv.  Nay,  faith,  you  shall  tell  me  who  you  had 
there  at  dinner. 

Nov.  If  you  would  hear  me,  madam« 

Oliv.  Most  patiently  ;  speak,  sir. 

Nov.    Then,  we  had  her  daughter— 
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Olir,  Ay,  her  daughter;  the  very  disgrace  to 
good  clothes,  which  she  always  wears  but  to  heighten 
her  deformity,  not  mend  it :  for  she  is  still  most 
splendidly,  gallantly  ugly,  and  looks  like  an  ill  piece 
of  daubini;  in  a  rich  frame. 

yov.  So!  But  have  you  done  with  her,  ma- 
dam ?  and  can  you  spare  her  to  me  a  little  now  ? 

Ohv,  Ay,  ay,  sir, 

Xw,  Then,  she  is  like — 

OliVs  She  is,  youM  say,  like  a  city  bride ;  the 
S^reotcr  fortune,  but  not  the  greater  beauty,  for  her 
dress. 

J\ro».  Well :  yet  have  you  done,  madam  ?  Then 
she— 

OliV'  Then  she  bestows  as  unfortunately  on  her 
f&ce  all  the  graces  in  fashion,  as  the  languishing 
eye,  the  hanging  or  pouting  lip.  But  as  the  fool 
is  never  more  provoking  than  when  he  aims  at  wit, 
the  ill-favoured  of  our  sex  are  never  more  nauseous 
than  when  they  would  be  beauties,  adding  to  their 
natural  deformity  the  artificial  ugliness  of  affec- 
tation. 

Eliza,  So,  cousin,  I  find  one  may  have  a  rol- 
lection  of  all  one's  acquaintance's  pictures  as  well 
at  your  house  as  at  Mr.  Lely's.  Only  the  differ- 
ence is,  there  we  find  'em  much  handsomer  than 
they  are,  and  like ;  here  much  uglier,  and  like : 
and  you  are  the  first  of  the  profession  of  picture- 
drawing  I  ever  knew  without  flattery. 

Oli*',  1  draw  after  the  life ;  do  nobody  wrong, 
cousin. 

Eliza,  No,  you  hate  flattery  and  detraction. 

Oliv.  But,  Mr.  Novel,  who  had  you  besides  at 
dinner? 

Nov,  Nay,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  tell  you,  unless 
you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  railing  in  my 
turn. — But,  now  I  think  on't,  the  women  ought  to 
be  your  province,  as  the  men  are  mine :  and  you 
must  know  we  had  him  wjiom — 

Oliv,  Him,  whom — 

Nov,  What,  invading  me  already  }  and  giving 
the  character  before  you  know  the  man  ? 

Eliza.  No,  that  is  not  fair,  though  it  be  usual. 

Oliv,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Novel ;  pray  go  on. 

Nov.  Then,  1  say,  we  had  that  familiar  rox- 
comb  who  is  at  home  whercsoc'er  he  comes. 

Oliv.  Ay,  that  fool — 

Nov,  Nay  then,  madam,  your  servant  ;  I'm 
gone.  Taking  the  fool  out  of  one's  mouth  is 
worse  than  taking  the  bread  out  of  one*s  mouth. 

Oliv.  I've  done ;  your  pardon,  Mr.  Novel :  pray 
proceed. 

Nov.  I  say,  the  rogue,  that  he  may  be  the  only 
wit  in  company,  will  let  nobody  else  talk,  and — 

Oliv.  Ay,  those  fops  who  love  to  talk  all  them- 
selves are  of  all  things  my  aversion. 

Nov.  Then  you'll  let  me  speak,  madam,  sure. 
The  rogue,  I  say,  will  force  his  jest  upon  you ; 
and  I  hate  a  jest  that's  forced  upon  a  man,  as  much 
OS  a  glass. 

Eliza,  Why,  I  hope,  sir,  he  does  not  expect  a 
man  of  your  temperance  in  jesting  should  do  him 
reason  ? 

Nov,  What !  interruption  from  this  side  too  ? 
I  must  then —  iojirt  to  rise.  Olivia  hottls  kitn, 

Oliv.  No,  sir. — You  mu.st  know, cousin,  that  fop 
he  means,  though  he  talks  only  to  be  commended, 
will  not  give  you  leave  to  do't. 

Nov,  But,  madam — 

Oliv,  He  a  nit !     Hang  him  ;    he's  only  an 


adopter  of  straggling  jests  and  fatherless  lampoons : 
by  the  credit  of  which  he  eats  at  good  tables,  and 
so,  like  the  barren  beggar-woman,  lives  by  bor- 
rowed children. 

Nov,  Madam — 

Oliv,  And  never  was  author  of  anything  but  his 
news  :  but  that  is  still  ali  his  own. 

Nov,  Madam,  pray — 

Oliv.  An  eternal  babbler ;  and  makes  no  more  use 
of  his  ears,  than  a  man  that  sits  at  p  play  by  his 
mistress,  or  in  Fop-comer.  He's,  in  fine,  a  base 
detracting  fellow,  and  is  my  aversion. — But  who 
else,  prithee  Mr.  Novel,  was  there  with  you  ?  Nay, 
you  shan't  stir. 

Nov.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  I  cannot  stay 
in  any  place  where  I'm  not  allowed  a  little  chris- 
tian liberty  of  railing. 

Oltv.  Nay,  prithee  Mr.  Novel,  stay :  and  though 
you  should  rail  at  me,  I  would  hear  you  with  pa- 
tience.    Prithee,  who  else  was  there  with  you  ? 

Nov,  Your  servant,  madam. 

Oliv,  Nay,  prithee  tell  us,  Mr.  Novel,  prithee  do. 

Nw.  We  had  nobody  else. 

Oliv,  Nay,  faith,  I  know  you  had.  Come,  my 
lord  Plausible  was  there  too  ;  who  is,  cousin,  a 

Eliza,  Y'ou  need  not  tell  me  what  he  is,  cousin  ; 
for  1  know  him  to  be  a  civil,  good-natured,  harmless 
gentleman,  that  speaks  weli  of  ali  the  world,  and 
is  always  in  good  humour  ;  and — 

Oliv,  Hold,  cousin,  hold  ;  I  hate  detraction. 
But  I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  his  civility  is  cow-  < 
ardice,  his  good-nature  want  of  wit ;  and  he  has 
neither  courage  nor  sense  to  rail :  and  for  h\^;^ 
being  always  in  humour,  'tis  because  he  is  never 
dissatistied  with  himself.  In  fine,  he  is  my  aver- 
sion ;  and  I  never  admit  his  visits  beyond  my  hall. 

Nov,  No,  he  visjit  you  !  Damn  him,  cringing 
griiming  rogue  !  if  I  should  see  him  coming  up  to 
you.  1  would  make  bold  to  kick  him  down  again. 
—Ha! 

Enter  my  Loni  Pijvi*siblk. 

My  dear  lord,  your  mo.st  humble  servant. 

[_Rites  and  salutes  Pi.ArsrBLs.  and  kisses  Atm.l 

Eliza.  So,  I  find  kissing  and  railing  succeedl 
each  other  with  the  angry  men  as  well  as  with  tha 
!  angry  women ;  and  their  quarrels  are  like  loveJ 
quarrels,  since  absence  is  the  only  cause  of  them  I 
for  as  soon  as  the  man  appears  again,  they  arl 
over.  lAsiJf} 

J'latts.  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant,  gene- 
rous Mr.  Novel.  And,  madam,  I  am  your  eternal 
slave,  and  kiss  your  fair  hands  ;  which  1  had  done 
sooner,  according  to  your  commands,  but — 

Oliv.  No  excuses,  my  lord. 

Eliza,  What,  you  sent  for  him  then,  cousin  } 

[Apart  to  Olivia. 

Nov.  Ha  !  invited  !  lAside. 

Oliv.  1  know  you  must  divide  yourself;  for  your 
good  company  is  too  general  a  good  to  be  engrossed 
by  any  particular  friend. 

Plaus,  O  lord,  madam,  my  company  !  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant.  Hut  I  could 
have  brought  you  good  com))any  indeed ;  for  I 
)>arted  at  your  door  with  two  of  the  worthiest, 
bravest  men — 

Oliv,  Who  were  they,  my  lord? 

Nov.  Who  do  you  call  the  worthiest  bravest 
■   men,  pray  ? 

Plavf.  O,  the  wisest  bravest  gentlemen  !  men  of 
such  honour  and  tiitue !  of  such  good  qualities !  ah — 
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Eliza,  This  is  a  coxcomb  that  spooks  ill  of  all 
people  a  dirterent  way,  and  libels  ev--!  "••>ody  with 
(lull  praise,  and  commonly  in  the  wr«»i-    ••( 
makes  his  panej^rics  abusive  lampo(.  .  -• 

O/tP.  But  pray  let  me  know  who  M-i 

Plans,   Ah  1    such  patterns  of  Lv:r< 
such — 

Nov.  Well ;  but  who  the  devil  wer*  flit/ 

Plaus.  The  honour  of  our  nation !  th^  .'i. 
our  a^e  !  Ah,  1  could  dwell  a  twelvem^"^*" """ 
praiiie  ;  which  indeed  I  might  spare  by 
names ;  sir  John  Current  and  sir  Ric- 
Title. 

Nov.  Court-Title  !  ha !  ba  ! 

Otic.  And  sir  John  Current !     Whj 
keep  such  a  wretch  company,  my  lord  ? 

Plauf.  O  madam,  seriously  you  are  a 
seTcre ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  rt 
in  everything. 

Oliv,    Yes,  because  he   endeavours  on 
the  women  to  pass  for  a  man  of  courage,  aii 
the  bullies  for  a  wit ;   with  the  wits  for  a  ii    ■     •< 
business,  and  with  the  men  of  business  for  a  fax    »■  -'  ■ 
itc  Ht  court ;  and  at  court  for  city-security. 

Nor.  .\nd  for  sir  Richard,  he — 

Plaug.  He  loves  your  choice  picked  comp.  ■  j, 
perw)ns  that — 

O/ir.  He  loves  a  lord  indeed  ;  but — 

Nov.  Prav,  dear  madam,  let  me  have  but  a  bcM 
stroke  or  two  at  his  picture.  He  loves  a  lord,  t? 
you  say,  though — 

Oitv.  Tliough  he  borrowed  his  money,  and  ne'er 
paid  him  again. 

Nov,  And  would  bespeak  a  place  three  days 
befr^re  at  the  back-end  of  a  lord's  coach  to  Hyde- 
park.  • 

Plant.  Nay,  i'faith,  i'fuith,  you  are  both  too 
severe. 

Oliv.  Then  to  show  yet  more  his  passion  for 
quality,  he  makes  love  to  that  fulsome  coach-load 
of  honour,  my  lady  Goodly,  for  he's  always  at  her 
lodging. 

Plauit.  Because  it  is  the  conventicle-gallant,  the 
meeting -house  of  all  the  fair  ladies,  and  glorious 
BuperHne  beauties  of  the  town. 

Nov,  Very  fine  ladies !  there's  first — 

Oliv.  Her  honour,  as  fat  as  an  hostess. 

Plnus.  She  is  something  plump  indeed,  a  goodly, 
comely,  graceful  person. 

Nov,  Then  there's  my  lady  Frances — what  d'ye 
call  her  .*  as  ugly — 

Oliv.  As  a  citizen's  lawfully  begotten  daughter. 

Plaus.  She  has  wit  in  abundance,  and  the  hand- 
son'>est  heel,  elbow,  and  tip  of  an  ear,  you  ever  saw. 

Nov.  Heel  and  elbow  !  ha  I  ha !  And  there's 
my  lady  Betty,  you  know — 

Oliv.  As  sluttish  and  slatternly  as  an  Irish 
woman  bred  in  France. 

Plaus.  Ah !  all  she  has  hangs  with  a  loose  air, 
indeed,  and  becoming  negligence. 

Eliza.  You  see  all  faults  with  lovers'  eyes,  I 
find,  my  lord. 

Plaus.  Ah,  madam,  your  most  obliged,  faithful, 
humble  servant  to  command !  But  you  can  say 
nothing  sure  against  the  superfine  mistress — 

Oliv,  I  know  who  you  mean.  She  is  as  censo- 
rious and  detracting  a  jade  as  a  superannuated 
sinner. 

Plans,  She  haa  a  ima^*t  way  of  raillery,  'tis 
eonfessed. 
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Nov.  And  then  for  Mrs.  Grideline — 

Plaus.  She,  I'm  sure,  is — 

Oliv.  One  that  never  spoke  ill  of  anybody,  'tib 
confessed.  For  she  is  as  silent  in  conversation  as 
a  country  lover,  and  no  better  company  than  a 
clock,  or  a  weather-glass  ;  for  if  she  sounds,  'tis 
but  once  an  hour  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  time 
of  day,  or  to  tell  you  'twill  be  cold  or  hot,  rain  or 
snow. 

Plaus.  Ah,  poor  creature  !  she's  extremely  good 
and  modeiit. 

Nov.  And  for  Mrs.  Bridlechin,  she's — : 

Oliv.  As  proud  as  a  churchman's  wife. 

Plaus.  She's  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  honour, 
and  will  not  make  herself  cheap,  'tis  true. 

Nov.  Then  Mrs.  Hoyden,  that  calls  all  people 
by  their  surnames,  and  is — 

Oliv.  As  familiar  a  duck  — 

Nov.  As  an  actress  in  the  tiring-room.  There 
I  was  once  beforehand  with  you,  madam. 

Plaus.  Mrs.  Hoyden  1  a  poor,  affable,  good- 
natured  soul.  But  the  divine  Mrs.  Trifle  comes 
thither  too.  Sure  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  conduct, 
on  can  say  nothing  to. 

Oliv.  No  ! 

\ov.  No  ! — Pray  let  me  speak,  madam. 

'>/it'.  First,  can  any  one  be  called  beautiful  that 

:=.i  ••..Its  ? 

I       I',  lus.  Her  eyes  languish  a  little,  I  own. 
I         ■',:•.   T .anguish!  ha!  ha!  j 

!       Ofiv.   L.....ruibU  I— Thrn,  for  her  conduct,  she 

■  -«'iM,  ;it  the  Cnuntrg  h'-fe  after  the  first  day. 
I  !.'  ..  '-  r.r  you,  my  lorit. 

/  .  •■  .  I -it,  di>u1&T»',  hhewjis  not  seen  to  use  her 
fail  lii  it'fc  play  long,  turn  at^ide  her  head,  or  by  a 
conscious  blush  discover  more  guilt  than  modesty. 

Oliv.  Very  fine !  Then  you  think  a  woman 
modest  that  sees  tht:  hideous  Country  IFi/t*  without 
blushing,  or  publishing  her  detestation  of  it  ?  D'ye 
hear  him,  cou.sin  ? 

Eliza.  Yes,  and  am,  I  must  confess,  something 
of  his  opinion  ;  and  think,  ttiat  as  an  over-conscious 
fool  at  a  play,  by  endeavouring  to  show  the  author's 
want  of  wit,  exposes  his  own  to  more  censure,  so 
may  a  lady  call  her  own  modesty  in  <iucstion,  by 
publicly  cavilling  with  the  poet's.  For  all  those 
grimaces  of  honour  and  artihcial  modesty  disparage 
a  woman's  real  virtue,  as  much  as  the  use  of  white 
and  red  does  the  natural  complexion :  and  you 
must  use  very,  very  little,  if  you  would  have  it 
thought  your  own. 

oitv.  Then  you  would  have  a  woman  of  honour 
with  passive  looks,  ears,  and  tongue,  undergo  all 
the  hideous  obs^cenity  she  hears  at  n'lSty  plays. 

Eliza.  Truly,  I  think  a  woman  betrays  her  want 
of  modesty,  by  showing  it  publicly  in  a  playhouse, 
as  much  as  a  man  does  his  want  of  courage  by  a 
quarrel  there  ;  for  the  truly  modest  and  stout  say 
least,  and  are  least  exceptiou.s  especially  in  public. 

Oliv.  O  hideous,  cousin  !  this  cannot  be  your 
opinion.  But  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  the 
confidence  to  pardon  the  filthy  play. 

Eliza.  Why,  what  is  there  of  ill  in't,  say  you  ? 

Oiv.  O  fy  !  fy  !  fy !  would  you  put  nie  to  the 
blush  anew  ?  call  all  the  blood  into  my  face  again  ? 
But  to  satisfy  you  then ;  first,  the  clandestine  obsce- 
nity in  the  very  name  of  Horner. 

Eliza.  Truly,  'tis  so  hidden,  I  cannot  find  it 

out,  I  confess. 

Oliv.  O  horrid !     Docs  it  not  give  you  the  rank 
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conception  or  image  of  a  goat,  or  town-bull,  or  a 
9atyr  ?  nay,  what  is  yet  a  filthier  image  than  all 
the  rest,  that  of  a  eunuch  ? 

Eltza.  What  then  f  1  can  think  of  a  goat,  a 
bull,  or  a  satyr,  without  any  hurt 

Cliv.  Ay  ;  but  cousin,  one  cannot  stop  there. 

Elima.  I  can,  cousin. 

CHiv.  O  no ;  for  when  you  have  those  filthy 
creatures  in  your  head  once,  the  next  thing  you 
think,  is  what  they  do  ;  as  their  detiling  of  honest 
men*8  beds  and  couches,  rapes  upon  sleeping  and 
waking  country  virgins  under  hedges,  and  on  hay- 
cocks.    Nay,  further — 

Elima.  Nay,  no  farther,  cousin.  We  have 
enough  of  your  comment  on  the  play,  which  will 
make  me  more  ashamed  than  the  play  itself. 

Oliv.  O,  believe  me,  'tis  a  filthy  play !  and 
you  may  take  my  word  for  a  filthy  play  as  soon 
as  another's.  But  the  filthiest  thing  in  that  play, 
or  any  other  play,  is — 

Elima,  Pray  keep  it  to  yourself,  if  it  be  so. 

Oliv.  No,  faith,  you  shall  know  it ;  I'm  resolved 
to  make  you  out  of  love  with  the  play.  I  say,  the 
lewdest,  filthiest  thing  is  his  china ;  nay,  1  will 
never  foi^ive  the  beastly  author  his  china.  He 
has  quite  taken  away  che  reputation  of  poor  china 
itself,  and  sullied  the  most  innocent  and  pretty 
furniture  of  a  lady's  chamber ;  insomuch  that  I 
was  fain  to  break  all  my  defiled  vessels.  You  see 
I  have  none  left ;  nor  you,  I  hope. 

Eiiza,  You'll  pardon  me,  I  cannot  think  the 
worse  of  my  china  for  that  of  the  playhouse. 

Oliv,  Why,  you  will  not  keen  any  now,  sure ! 
'Tis  now  as  unfit  an  ornament  for  a  lady's  cham- 
ber as  the  pictures  that  come  from  Italy  ana  other 
hot  countries ;  as  appears  by  their  nudities,  which 
I  always  cover,  or  scratch  out,  wheresoe'er  I  find 
'em.  But  china !  out  upon't,  filthy  china  1  nasty, 
debauched  china ! 

Elima.  All  this  will  not  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  china,  nor  the  play,  which  is  acted  to-day,  or 
another  of  the  same  beastly  author's,  as  you  call 
him,  which  I'll  go  see. 

OliV'  You  will  not,  sure!  nay,  you  sha'  not 
venture  your  reputation  by  going,  and  mine  by 
leaving  me  alone  with  two  men  here :  nay,  you'll 
disoblige  me  for  ever,  if—  iPuiU  her  back. 

Eliza.  I  stay  I — your  servant  lExit, 

Olio.  Well — but,  my  lord,  though  you  justify 
everybody,  you  cannot  in  earnest  uphold  so  beastly 
a  writer,  whose  ink  is  so  smutty,  as  one  may 
say. 

Plnus.  Faith,  I  dare  swear  the  poor  roan  did 
not  think  to  disoblige  the  ladies,  by  any  amorous, 
soft,  passionate,  luetcious  saying  in  his  play. 

Oliv,  Fy,  my  lord  !  But  what  think  you,  Mr. 
Novel,  of  the  play  ?  though  I  know  you  are  a 
friend  to  all  that  are  new. 

Nvv,  Faith,  madam,  J  most  confess,  the  new 
plays  would  not  be  the  worse  for  my  advice,  but  I 
could  never  get  the  silly  rogues,  the  poets,  to  mind 
what  1  say ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  counsel  1  gave 
the  surly  fool  you  spake  oL 

Oliv.  What  was't } 

Nov,  Faith,  to  put  his  play  into  rhyme;  for 
rhyme,  you  know,  '-f^'-n  'nakes  mystical  nonsense 
pass  with  the  .  -  .  >  or  ".it,  and  a  double-meaning 
saying  with  thi  :  -.i  h.  i  -  soft,  tender,  and  moving 
passion.  But  i.  ■'  >  taU  of  passion,  1  saw  your 
oldiover  thisnui.-.i         Captain-**  [Wkitpers. 


/or  n. 


Enter  M^irtv.  Frkkmait,  and  Fidkua  itanding  behind. 

Oliv.  W.hom  ? — nay,  you  need  not  whisper. 

Man.  We  are  luckily  got  hither  unobserved. — 
How  !  in  u  close  conversation  with  these  supple 
rascals,  thr*  outcasts  of  sempstresses'  shops  1 

Frfc.  Faith,  pardon  her,  captain,  that,  since 
she  could  no  longer  be  entertained  with  your  manly 
bluntness  and  honest  love,  she  takes  up  with  the 
pert  chat  (ind  «ommon-place  flattery  of  these  flut- 
tering parrots  of  the  town,  apes  and  echoes  of  men 
only. 

Man,  Do  not  yon,  sir,  play  the  echo  too,  mock 
me,  dally  with  my  own  words,  and  show  yourself 
as  impertinent  as  they  are. 

Free,  Nay,  captain — 

Fid.  Nay,  lieutenant,  do  not  excuse  her;  me- 
thinkF.  she  looks  very  kindly  upon  'em  both,  and 
seeirns  to  be  pleased  with  what  that  fool  there  says 
to  h(  r. 

Man,  You  lie.  sir!  and  hold  your  peace,  that  I 
may  not  be  provoked  to  give  you  a  worse  reply. 

Oliv.  Manly  returned,  d'ye  say  I  and  is  he  safe  ? 

Nov.  My  lord  saw  him  too.— Hark  you,  my 
lord.  T Whispers  to  I'lal'hiblc. 

Man,  She  yet  seems  concerned  for  my  safety, 
and  perhaps  they  are  admitted  now  here  but  for' 
their  news  of  me :  for  inttlligence  indeed  is  the 
common  passport  of  nauseous  fools,  when  they  so 
their  round  of  good  tables  and  houses.  lAtuit. 

Oliv.  I  heard  of  his  fighting  only,  without  par- 
ticulars,  and  confess  I  always  loved  his  brutal 
cnuroge,  because  it  made  me  hope  it  might  rid  me 
of  his  more  brutal  love. 

Man,  W^hat's  that  ?  {.Aside. 

Oliv,  But  is  he  at  last  returned,  d'ye  say,  unhurt? 

Nov.  Ay,  faith,  without  doing  his  business  ; 
for  the  rogue  has  been. these  two  years  pretending 
to  a  wooden  leg,  which  he  would  take  from  fortune, 
as  kindly  as  the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
rather  read  his  name  in  a  gazette — 

Oliv,  Than  in  the  entail  of  a  good  estate. 

Man.  So!  {Aside. 

Nov,  I  have  an  ambition,  I  must  confess,  of 
losing  n}y  heart  before  such  a  fair  enemy  as  your- 
self, madam ;  but  that  silly  rogues  should  be 
ambitious  of  losing  their  arms,  and — 

Oliv.  Looking  like  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Nov.  But  he  has  no  use  of  his  arms  but  to  set 
'em  on  kimbow,  for  he  never  pulls  off  his  hat,  at 
least  not  to  me,  I'm  sure ;  for  you  must  know, 
madam,  he  has  a  fanatical  hatred  to  good  company : 
he  can't  abide  me. 

Plant,  O,  be  not  so  severe  to  him,  as  to  say  he 
hates  good  company :  for  I  assure  you  he  has  a 
great  respect,  esteem  and  kindness  for  me. 

Man,  That  kind,  civil  rogue  has  spoken  yet  ten 
thousand  times  worse  of  me  than  t'other.      {Aside. 

Oliv,  Well,  if  he  be  returned,  Mr.  Novel,  then 
shall  I  be  pestered  again  with  his  boisterous  sea- 
love  ;  have  my  alrove  smell  like  a  cabin,  my 
chamber  perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Branden- 
burgh  ;  and  hear  volleys  of  brandy-sighs,  enough 
to  make  a  fog  in  one's  room.  Fob  !  I  hate  a  lover 
that  smells  like  Thames-street ! 

Man.  [Ande,"]  1  can  bear  no  longer,  and  need 
hear  no  more. — [To  Olivia.]  But  since  you  have 
these  two  pulvillio  boxes,  these  essence-bottles^ 
this  pai.  i>.  Ill .  \.cat8  here,  I  hope  1  may  venture 
to  cou.c  vet  (ir  uiiiX  ycu. 
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OHv.  Overheard  as  then ! 

Nov,  I  hope  he  heard  me  not.  [  Ui'i^. 

Plans.  Most  noble  and  heroic  captain,  }»ar 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant. 

Nov,  Dear  tar,  thy  humble  servant. 

Man,  Away! — [7*Artwte  Novel  and  Plain 
8IBLB  on  each  side,']  Madam— 

Oliv,  Nay,  I  think  I  have  fitted  you  for  listening. 

Man,  You  have  fitted  me  for  believing  you 
could  not  be  fickle,  though  you  were  young ;  could 
not  dissemble  love,  though  'twas  your  interest; 
nor  be  vain,  though  you  were  handsome ;  nor 
break  your  promise,  though  to  a  parting  lover ; 
nor  abuse  your  best  friend,  though  you  had  wit : 
but  I  take  not  your  contempt  of  me  worse  than 
your  esteem,  or  civility  for  these  things  here, 
though  you  know  'em. 

Nov,  Things  I 

Plaus,  Let  the  captain  rally  a  little. 

Man.  Yes,  things !  Canst  thou  be  angry,  thou 
thing  ?  {Coming  up  to  Novkl. 

Nov,  No,  since  my  lord  says  you  speak  in  rail, 
lery  ;  for  though  your  sea-raillery  be  something 
rough,  yet,  I  confess,  we  use  one  another  too  as 
bad  every  day  at  Locket's,  and  never  quarrel  for 
l^e  matter. 

Pltus,  Nay,  noble  captain,  be  not  angry  with 
him. — A  word  with  you,  I  beseech  you — 

[  WhUptrt  to  Manlt. 

Oliv,  Well,  we  women,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cheats  of  the  world,  when  our  cullies  or  creditors 
have  found  us  out,  and  will  or  can  trust  no  longer, 
pay  debts  and  satisfy  obligations  with  a  quarrel, 
the  kindest  present  a  man  can  make  to  his  mis- 
tress, when  he  can  make  no  more  presents.  For 
oftentimes  in  love,  as  at  cards,  we  are  forced  to 
play  foul,  only  to  give  over  the  game  ;  and  use  our 
lovers  like  the  cards,  when  we  can  get  no  more  by 
them,  throw  'em  up  in  a  pet  upon  the  first  dispute. 

{AtUle. 

Man.  My  lord,  all  that  you  have  made  me 
know  by  your  whispering,  which  I  knew  not  be- 
fore, is,  that  you  have  a  stinking  breath  ;  there's  a 
secret  for  your  secret. 

Plaus,  Pshaw !  pshaw  ! 

Man,  But,  madam,  tell  me,  pray,  what  was't 
•boat  this  spark  could  take  you  ?  Was  it  the  merit 
of  his  fashionable  impudence ;  the  briskness  of  his 
noise,  the  wit  of  his  laugh,  his  judgment,  or  fancy 
in  his  garniture  ?  or  was  it  a  well- trimmed  glove, 

the  scent  of  it,  that  charmed  you  ? 

Nov,  Very  well,   sir :    'gad  these  sea-captains 

nake  nothing  of  dressing.     But  let  me  tell  you,  \ 

lir,  a  man  by  his  dress,  as  mucl|  as  by  anything,! 

'Sows  his  wit  and  judgment ;  nay ^ and  his  courage/ 

Ptoo.  ' 

Free.  How,  his  courage,  Mr.  Novel  ? 

Nov,  Why,  for  example,  by  red  breeches,  tucked- 
np  hair  or  peruke,  a  greasy  broad  belt,  and  now. 
a-days  a  short  sword. 

Man,  7*hy  courage  will  appear  more  by  thy  belt 
than  thy  sword,  I  dare  swear.— Then,  madam,  for 
this  gentle  piece  of  courtesy,  this  man  of  tame 
honour,  what  could  you  find  in  him  ?  Was  it  his 
languishing  affected  tone  ?  his  mannerly  look  ?  his 
second-hand  flattery  ?  the  refuse  of  the  playhouse 
tiring-rooms?  or  his  slavish  obsequiousness  in 
watching  at  the  door  of  your  box  at  the  playhouse, 
for  your  hand  to  your  chair  ?  or  his  janty  way  of 
playing  with  your  fin  f  or  was  it  the  gunpowder 


spot  on  his  hand,  or  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  that  pur- 
chased your  heart  ? 

Oliv.  Good  jealous  captain,  no  more  of  your-^ 

Plaus,  No,  let  him  go  on,  madam,  for  perhaps 
he  may  make  you  laugh :  and  I  would  contribute 
to  your  pleasure  any  way. 

Man.  Gentle  rogue ! 

Oliv,  No,  noble  captain,  you  cannot  sure  think 
anything  could  take  me  more  than  that  heroic  title 
of  yours,  captain  ;  for  you  know  we  women  love 
honour  inordinately. 

Nov,  Ha !  ha !  faith,  she  is  with  thee,  bully,  for 
thy  raillery. 

Man.  Faith,  so  shall  I  be  with  you,  no  bully, 
for  your  grinning.  [Aside  to  Novcl. 

Oliv.  Then  that  noble  lion-like  mien  of  yours, 
that  soldier-like,  weather-beaten  complexion,  and 
that  manly  roughness  of  your  voice  ;  how  can  they 
otherwise  than  charm  us  women,  who  hate  ef- 
feminacy ! 

Nov,  Ha !  ha !  faith  I  can't  hold  from  laughing. 

Man.  Nor  shaU  I  from  kicking  anon. 

lAfide  to  Novkl. 

Oliv,  And  then,  that  captain-like  carelessness  in 
your  dress,  but  especially  your  scarf;  'twas  just 
such  another,  only  a  little  higher  tied,  made 
me  in  love  with  my  tailor  as  he  passed  by  my  win- 
dow  the  last  training-day ;  for  we  women  adore  a 
martial  man,  and  you  have  nothing  vranting  to 
make  you  more  one,  or  more  agreeable,  but  a 
wooden  leg. 

Plaus.  Nay,  i'faith,  there  your  ladyship  was  a 
wag,  and  it  was  fine,  just,  and  well  rallied. 

Nov.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  with  you  ladies  too,  mar- 
tial men  must  needs  be  very  killing.  y 

Man,  Peace,  you  Bartholomew-fair   buffoons  \ 
And  be  not  you  vain  that  these  laugh  on  your  side,  1 
for  they  will  laugh  at  their  own  dull  jests  ;  but  no  I 
more  of  'em,  for  I  will  only  suffer  now  this  lady  to  I 
be  witty  and  merry.  I 

Oliv.  You  would  not  have  your  panegyric  inter- 
rupted. I  go  on  then  to  your  humour.  Is  there 
anything  more  agreeable  than  the  pretty  sullenness 
of  that  ?  than  the  greatness  of  your  courage, 
which  most  of  all  appears  in  your  spirit  of  contra- 
diction ?  for  you  dare  give  all  mankind  the  lie  ; 
and  your  opinion  is  your  only  mistress,  for  you  re- 
nounce that  too,  when  it  becomes  another  man's. 

Nov.  Ha !  ha  !  I  cannot  hold,  I  must  laugh  at 
thee,  tar,  faith  ! 

Plaus,  And  i'faith,  dear  captain,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  leave  to  laugh  at  you  too,  though  I 

Erotest  I  mean  you  no  hurt ;  but  when  a  lady  ral- 
es, a  stander-by  must  be  complaisant,  and  do  hei 
reason  in  laughing  :  ha !  ha ! 

Man,  Why,  you  impudent,  pitiful  wretches,  yon 
presume  sure  upon  your  effieminacy  to  urge  me ; 
for  you  are  in  all  things  so  like  women,  that  you 
may  think  it  in  me  a  kind  of  cowardice  to  beat  you. 

Oliv,  No  hectoring,  good  captain. 

Alan,  Or,  perhaps,  you  think  this  lady's  pre- 
sence  secures  you  ;  but  have  a  care,  she  has  talked 
herself  out  of  all  the  respect  1  had  for  her ;  anH 
by  using  me  ill  before  you,  has  given  me  a  privilege 
of  using  you  so  before  her  :  but  if  you  would  pre- 
serve your  respect  to  her,  and  not  be  beaten  befor<^ 
her,  go,  begone  immediately. 

Nov.  B^one  !  what? 

Plaus.  Nay,  worthy,  noble,  generous,  captain — 

Man,  Begone,  I  say  !         ., 
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yov.  Begone  again  !  to  as  begone  ! 

Man.  No  chattering,  baboons,  instantly  begone, 

or — 

[Put*  them  out  cf  the  room :  Novel  struts,  Plau- 
HiRLK  criugi'S. 

Nov.  Well,  madam,  we'll  go  m^ke  the  cards 
ready  in  your  bedchamber :  sure  you  will  not  stay 
long  with  him.  [Exeunt  ri^ArsjBLB  and  Novkl. 

Oiiv.  Turn  hither  your  rage,  good  captain  Swag- 
gerhuff,  and  be  saucy  with  your  mistress,  like  a  true 
captain  ;  but  be-  civil  to  your  rivals  and  betters, 
and  do  not  threaten  anything  but  me  here ;  no,  not 
80  much  as  my  windows  ;  nor  do  not  think  your- 
self in  the  lodgings  of  one  of  your  suburb  mis- 
tresses beyond  the  Tower. 

Man.  Do  not  give  me  cause  to  think  so ;  for  those 
less  infamous  women  part  with  their  lovers,  just  as 
you  did  from  me,  with  unforced  vows  of  constancy 
and  floods  of  willing  tears  ;  but  the  same  winds 
bear  away  their  lovers  and  their  vows  :  and  for 
their  grief,  if  the  credulous  unexpected  fools  re- 
turn, they  find  new  comforters,  fresh  cullies,  such 
as  1  found  hcic.  The  mercenary  love  of  those 
women  too  suffers  shipwreck  with  their  gal- 
lants' fortunes ;  now  you  have  heard  chance  has 
used  me  scurvily,  therefore  you  do  too.  Well, 
persevere  in  your  ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  dis- 
dain ;  have  constancy  in  something,  and  I  promise 
you  to  be  as  just  to  your  real  scorn  as  1  was  to  your 
feigned  love  ;  and  henceforward  will  despise,  con- 
temn, hate,  loathe,  and  detest  you  most  faithfully. 

Enter  Lkitice. 

Oliv.  Get  the  ombre-cards  ready  in  the  next 
room,  Lettice,  and — 

[  Whispers  to  LEmcjt,  teho  goes  out. 

Free,  Bravely  resolved,  captain  ! 

Fid.  And  you*ll  be  sure  to  keep  your  word,  I 
hope,  sir  ? 

Man.  I  hope  so  too. 

Fid.  Do  you  but  hope  it,  sir  ?  If  you  are  not  as 
good  as  your  word,  'twill  be  the  first  time  you  ever 
bragged,  sure. 

Man,  She  has  restored  my  reason  with  my  heart. 

Free,  But  now  you  talk  of  restoring,  captain, 
there  are  other  things,  which  next  to  one's  heart 
one  would  not  part  with  ;  1  mean  your  jewels  and 
money,  which  it  seems  she  has,  sir. 

Afan.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Free.  Pardon  me,  whatsoever  is  yours  I  have  a 
share  in't  I'm  sure,  which  1  will  not  lose  for  asking, 
though  you  may  be  too  generous  or  too  angry  now 
to  do't  yourself. 

Fid.  Nay,  then  I'll  make  bold  to  make  my  claim 
too.  [Both  going  towards  Olivia. 

Man.  Hold,  you  impertinent,  officious  fops — 
[Aside."]  How  have  I  been  deceived  ! 

Free.  Madam,  there  are  certain  appurtenances 
to  a  lover's  heart,  called  jewels,  which  always  go 
along  with  it. 

Fid.  And  which,  with  lovers,  have  no  value  in 
themselves,  but  from  the  heart  they  come  with. 
Our  captain's,  madam,  it  seems  you  scorn  to  keep, 
and  much  more  will  those  worthless  things  without 
it,  I  am  confident. 

Oliv,  A  gentleman  so  well  made  as  you  are,  may 
be  confident — us  easy  women  could  not  deny  you 
anything  you  ask,  if  'twere  for  yourself;  but,  since 
'tis  for  another,  I  beg  your  leave  to  give  him  my 
answer. — [Aside,"]  An  agreeable  young  fell6w  this 
"and    would    not   be    my  aversion. —  [Aloud.1^ 


It 


Captain,  your  young  friend  here  has  a  very  per- 
suading face,  I  confess  ;  yet  you  might  have  asked 
me  yourself  for  those  trifles  you  left  with  me, 
which  (hark  you  a  little,  for  I  dare  trust  you  with 
the  secret ;  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  honour,  I'm 
sure)  I  say  then,  not  expecting  your  return,  or 
hoping  ever  to  see  you  again,  1  have  delivered  youx 
jewels  to — 

Man.  Whom  ? 

Oliv.  My  husband. 

Man,  Your  husband ! 

Oliv.  Ay,  my  husband.  For  since  you  could  leave 
me,  1  am  lately  and  privately  married  to  one,  who 
is  a  man  of  so  much  honour  and  experience  in  the 
world,  that  I  dare  not  ask  him  for  your  jewels  again 
to  restore  'em  to  you ;  lest  he  should  conclude  you 
never  would  have  parted  with  'em  to  me  on  any  other 
I  score  but  the  exchange  of  my  honour :  which  rather 
i  than  you'd  let  me  lose,  you'd  lose  I'm  sure  your- 
self, those  trifles  of  yours. 
I       Man,   Triumphant  impudence  f     but   married 
!  too  ! 

Oliv,  O,  speak  not  so  loud,  my  servants  know  it 
j  not :  I  am  married ;    there's  no  resisting  one 
I  destiny  or  love,  you  know. 
!       Man,  W^hy,  did  you  love  him  too  ? 

Oliv,  Most  passionately;  nay,  love  him  no^ 
though  I  have  married  him,  and  he  me :  which 
mutual  love  I  hope  you  are  too  good,  too  generous 
a  man  to  disturb,  by  any  future  claim,  or  visits  to 
me.  'Tis  true,  he  is  now  absent  in  the  country,  but 
returns  shortly ;  therefore  I  beg  of  you,  for  your 
own  ease  and  quiet,  and  my  honour,  you  will  never 
see  me  more. 

Man,  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you. 

Oliv,  But  if  you  should  ever  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  hereafter,  let  that  young  gentleman  there 
be  your  messenger. 

Man.  You  would  be  kinder  to  him  ;  I  find  he 
should  be  welcome. 

Oliv.  Alas  !  his  youth  would  keep  my  husband 
from  suspicions,  and  his  visits  from  scandal ;  for 
we  women  may  have  pity  for  such  as  he,  but  no 
love  :  and  I  already  think  you  do  not  well  to  spirit 
him  away  to  sea ;  and  the  sea  is  already  but  too 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  shore. 

Man,  True  perfect  woman  !  If  I  could  say  any- 
thing more  injurious  to  her  now,  I  would  ;  for  I 
could  out-rail  a  bilked  whore,  or  a  kicked  coward ; 
but  now  I  think  ou't,  that  were  rather  to  discover 
my  love  than  hatred*;  and  I  must  not  talk,  for 
something  I  must  do.  [Aside. 

Oliv.  I  think  I  Lave  given  him  enough  of  me 
now,  never  to  be  troubled  with  him  again. 

[Aside. 
Re-enter  Letticb. 

Well,  Lettice,  are  the  cards  and  all  ready  within  ?  I 
come  then. — Captain,  I  beg  your  pardon  :  you  will 
not  make  one  at  ombre  ? 

Man,  No,  madam,  but  I'll  wish  you  a  little  good 
luck  before  you  go. 

Oliv,  No,  if  you  would  have  me  thrive, curse  me : 
for  that  you'll  do  heartily,  I  suppose. 

Man,  Then  if  you  wUl  have  it  so,  may  all  the 
curses  light  upon  you,  women  ought  to  fear^  and 
you  deserve  ! — First,  may  the  curse  of  loving  play 
attend  your  sordid  covetousness,  and  fortune  cheat 
you,  by  trusting  to  her,  as  you  have  cheated  me  ; 
the  curse  of  pride,  or  a  good  reputation,  fall  on  your 
Inst ;  the  curse  of  aflfcctation  en  your  beauty  ;  the 
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cur»e  of  your  husband's  company  on  your  pleasures ; 
and  the  curse  of  your  gallant*€  disappointments  in 
his  absence  ;  and  the  curse  of  scorn,  jealousy,  or 
ilespair  on  your  love ;  and  then  the  curse  of 
loving  on ! 

O/ir.  And  to  requite  all  your  curses,  I  will  only 
return  you  your  last ;  may  the  curse  of  loving  me 
still  fall  upon  your  proud  hard  heart,  that  could  be 
so  cruel  to  me  in  these  horrid  curses  I  but  heaven 
forfifive  you !  [Exit, 

Sfan.  Hell  and  the  devil  reward  thee  ! 

Free,  Well,  you  see  now, mistresses,  like  friends, 
are  lost  by  letting  'em  handle  your  money ;  and 
most  women  are  such  kind  of  witches,  who  can 
have  DO  power  over  a  man,  unless  you  give  'em 
money :  but  when  once  they  have  got  any  from 
you,  they  never  leave  you  till  they  have  all.  There- 
fore I  never  dare  give  a  woman  a  farthing. 

Man.  Well,  there  is  yet  this  comfort  by  losing 
one's  money  with  one's  mistress,  a  man  is  out  of 
danger  of  getting  another ;  of  being  made  prize 
again  by  love,  who,  like  a  pirate,  takes  you  by 
spreading  false  colours  :  but  when  once  you  have 
<  nm  your  ship  a-ground,  the  treacherous  picaroon 
loofs;  so  by  your  rum  you  save  yourself  from 
slavery  at  least. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Mrs.  Lettice,  here's  madam  Blackacre 
come  to  wait  upon  her  honour. 

lExeunt  Lettice  and  Boy. 

Man,  D'ye  hear  that  ?  Let  us  begone  before  she 
comes  :  for  henceforward  I'll  avoid  the  whole 
damned  sex  for  ever,  ai^l  woman  as  a  sinking  ship. 

[Exeunt  Manly  and  Fidelia. 

Free.  And  1*11  stay,  to  revenge  on  her  yoUr 
quarrel  to  the  sex  :  for  out  of  love  to  her  jointure, 
and  hatred  to  business,  I  would  marry  her,  to  make 
an  end  of  her  thousand  suits,  and  my  thousand  en- 
gagements, to  the  comfort  of  two  unfortunate  sort 
of  people,  my  plaintiffs  and  her  defendants,  my 
creditors  and  her  adversaries. 

Enter  Widow  Blackacre,  Ifd  in  by  Major  Oldpox,  and 
JcRRV  Blackacre  /uUvwingt  laden  with  green  bags. 

Wid.  'Tis  an  arrant  sea-ruffian  ;  but  I  am  glad 
I  met  with  him  at  last,  to  serve  him  again,  major ; 
for  the  last  service  was  not  good  in  law.  Boy, 
duck,  Jerry,  where  ir^my  paper  of  memorandums  ? 
Give  me,  child  :  so.  Where  is  my  cousin  Olivia 
now,  my  kind  relation  .' 

Free.  Here  is  one  that  would  be  your  kind  rela- 
tion, madam. 

Wid.  What  mean  you,  sir. ^ 

Free.  Why,  faith,  (to  be  short,)  to  marry  yon, 
widow. 

Wid.  Is  not  this  the  wild  rude  person  we  saw 
at  captain  Manly's  ? 

Jfr.  Ay,  forsooth,  an't  please. 

Wid,  What  would  yon  ?  what  are  you .'  Marry  me ! 

Free,  kjy  faith  ;  for  I  am  a  younger  brother, 
and  you  are  a  widow. 

Wid.  You  are  an  impertinent  person  ;  and  go 
about  your  business. 

Free.  I  have  none,  but  to  marry  thee,  widow. 

Wid.  But  I  have  other  business,  I'd  have  you 
to  know. 

Free.  But  you  have  no  business  a-nights,  widow ; 
j  and  I'll  make  you  pleasanter  business  than  any  you 
hmre.  For  a-nighta,  I  assure  you,  I  am  a  man  of 
I    fremt  ImsiiiesB ;  for  the  buainess — 


Wid.  Go,  I'm  sure  you're  an  idle  fellow. 

Free.  Try  me  but,  widow,  and  employ  me  as 
you  find  my  abilities  and  industry. 

Old,  Pray  be  civil  to  the  lady,  Mr. she  is  a 

person  of  quality,  a  person  that  is  no  person — 

Free,  Yes,  but  she's  a  person  that  is  a  widow 
Be  you  mannerly  to  her,  because  you  are  to  pretend 
only  to  be  her  squire,  to  arm  her  to  her  lawyer's 
chambers  :  but  I  will  be  impudent  and  bawdy  ;  for 
she  must  love  and  marry  me. 

Wid.  Marry  come  up,  you  saucy  familiar  Jack  1 
You  think,  with  us  widows,  'tis  no  more  than  up, 
and  ride.  Gad  forgive  me !  now-a-days,  every 
idle,  young,  hectoring,  roaring  companion,  with  a 
pair  of  turned  red  breeches,  and  a  broad  back, 
thinks  to  carry  away  any  widow  of  the  best  degree. 
But  I  'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  all  widows  are  not 
got,  like  places  at  court,  by  impudence  and  impor- 
tunity only. 

Old.  No,  no,  soft,  soft,  you  are  a  young  man, 
and  not  fit — 

Free.  For  a  vddow.*  yes  sure,  old  man,  the 
fitter. 

Old,  Go  to,  go  to ;  if  others  had  not  laid  in 
their  claims  before  you — 

Free,  Not  you,  I  hope. 

Old,  Why  not  I,  sir  ?  sure  I  am  a  mucli  more 
proportionable  match  for  her  than  you,  sir  ;  I,  who 
am  an  elder  brother,  of  a  comfortable  fortune,  and 
of  equal  years  with  her. 

Wid.  How's  that,  you  unmannerly  person  ?  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  was  born  in  Anjh*  undec* 
Caro/i  prim\ 

Old.  Your  pardon,  lady,  your  pardon:  be  not 
offended  with  your  very  humble  servant — But,  I 
say,  sir,  you  are  a  beggarly  younger  brother,  twenty 
years  younger  than  her,  without  any  land  or  stock, 
but  your  great  stock  of  impudence  :  therefore  what 
pretension  can  you  have  to  her  .' 

Free.  You  have  made  it  for  me  :  first,  because 
I  am  a  younger  brother. 

Wid.  Why,  is  that  a  sufficient  plea  to  a  relict  ? 
how  appears  it,  sir }  by  what  foolish  custom  ? 

Free.  By  custom  time  out  of  mind  only.  Then, 
sir,  because  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  after  her 
death,  I  am  the  likelier  to  take  care  of  her  life. 
And  for  my  being  twenty  years  younger  than  her, 
and  having  a  sufficient  stock  of  impudence,  I  leave 
it  to  her  whether  they  will  be  valid  exceptions  to 
me  in  her  widow's  law  or  equity. 

Old.  Well,  she  has  been  so  long  in  Chancery, 
that  I'll  stand  to  her  equity  and  decree  between  us. 
Come,  lady,  pray  snap  up  this  young  snap  at  first, 
or  we  shall  be  troubled  with  him.  Give  him  a  city- 
widow's  answer,  that  is,  with  nil  the  ill-breeding 
imaginable.  —  [Aside  to  the  Widow.]  Come, 
madam. 

Wid.  Well  then,  to  make  an  end  of  this  foolish 
wooing,  for  nothing  interrupts  business  more  :  first, 
for  you,  major — 

Old.  You  declare  in  my  favour,  then  ? 

Free.  What,  direct  the  court!  come,  young 
lawyer,  thou  shalt  be  a  council  for  me.     [To  Jkbrv. 

Jer.  Gad,  I  shall  betray  your  cause  then,  as  well 
as  an  older  lawyer  ;  never  stir. 

Wid.  First,  1  say,  for  you,  major,  my  walking 
hoi<])it;il  of  an  ancient  foundation  ;  thou  bag  of 
mummy,  that  wouldst  fall  asunder,  if  twcre  not  for 
cerecloths — 

Old.  How,  lady! 
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Free,  Ha!  ha  !— 

Jer.  Hej,  braTe  mother !  use  all  suitors  thus, 
for  mj  sake. 

fVld,  Thou  withered,  hobbling,  distorted  crip- 
ple ;  nay,  thou  art  a  cripple  ail  over :  wouldst  thou 
make  me  the  sUff  of  thy  age,  the  crutch  of  thy 
ilecrepiduess  ?  me — 

Free.  Well  said,  widow  !  Faith,  thou  wouldst 
make  a  man  love  thee  now,  without  dissembling. 

Wid,  Thou  senseless.  Impertinent,  quibbling, 
driTelling,  feeble,  paralytic,  impotent,  fumbling, 
frigid  nincompoop ! 

Jer,  Hey,  brave  mother,  for  calling  of  names, 
i'fac! 

Wid,  Wouldst  thou  make  a  caudle-maker,  a 
nurse  of  me  ?  can't  you  be  bedrid  without  a  bed. 
fellow  ?  won't  your  swan-skins,  furs,  flannels, 
and  the  scorched  trencher,  keep  you  warm  there? 
would  you  have  me  your  Scotch  warming-pan, 
with  a  pox  to  you !  me — 

Old.  O  heavens ! 

Free,  I  told  you  I  should  be  thought  the  fitter 
man,  major. 

Jer,  Ajr  you  old  fobus,  and  you  would  have 
been  my  guardian,  would  you,  to  have  taken  care 
of  my  estate,  that  half  of't  should  never  come  to 
me,  by  letting  long  leases  at  pepper-corn  rents  ? 

^Vid.  If  I  would  have  married  an  old  man,  'tis 
well  known  I  might  have  married  an  earl,'  nay, 
what's  more,  a  judge,  and  been  covered  the  winter 
nights  with  the  lamb-skins,  which  I  prefer  to  the 
ermines  of  nobles.  And  dost  thou  think  1  would 
wrong  my  poor  minor  there  for  you  ? 

Free.  Your  minor  is  a  chopping  minor,  God 
bless  him  !  IStrokes  Jjerrv  on  the  head. 

Old.  Your  minor  may  be  a  major  of  horse  or 
foot,  for  his  bigness  ;  and  it  seems  you  will  have 
the  cheating  of  your  minor  to  yourself. 

Wid,  Pray,  sir,  bear  witness  : — cheat  my  minor ! 
I'll  bring  my  action  of  the  case  for  the  slander. 

Free,  Nay,  I  would  bear  false  witness  for  thee 
now,  widow,  since  you  have  done  me  justice,  and 
have  thought  me  the  Atter  man  for  you. 

Wid.  Fair  and  softly,  sir,  'tis  my  minor's  case, 
more  than  my  own ;  and  I  must  do  him  justice 
now  on  you. 

Frte.  How ! 

Old.  So  then. 

Wid,  You  are,  first,  (I  warrant,)  some  renegado 
from  the  inns  of  court  and  the  law  ;  and  thou'lt 
come  to  suffer  for't  by  the  law,  that  is,  be  hanged. 

Jer,  Not  about  your  neck,  forsooth,  I  hope. 

Free.  But,  madam — 

Old,  Hear  the  court. 

Wid,  Thou  art  some  debauched,  drunken,  lewd, 
hectoring,  gaming  companion,  and  wantest  some 
widow's  old  gold  to  nick  upon  ;  but  I  thank  you, 
sir,  that's  for  my  lawyers. 

Free,  Faith,  we  should  ne'er  quarrel  about  that; 
for  guineas  wuuld  serve  my  turn.     But,  widow — 

Wid,  Thou  art  a  foul-mouthed  boaster  of  thy 
lust,  a  mere  bragadochio  of  thy  strength  for  wine 
and  women,  and  wilt  belie  thyself  more  than  thou 
dost  women,  and  art  every  way  a  base  deceiver  of 
women  ;  and  would  deceive  me  too,  would  you  ? 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  widow,  this  is  judging  without 
seeing  the  evidence. 

Ti'trf.  I  say,  you  are  a  worn-out  whoremaster  at 
five-and-twenty,  both  in  body  and  fortune ;  and 
cannot  oe  tru&ted  by  the  common  wenches  of  the 


town,  lest  you  should  not  pay-  *em ;  nor  by  the 
wives  of  the  town  lest  you  should  pay  'em :  so  you 
want  women,  and  would  have  me  your  bawd  to 
procure  'em  for  you. 

Free,  Faith,  if  you  had  any  good  acquaintance, 
widow,  'twould  be  civilly  done  of  thee  ;  for  I  am 
I  just  come  from  sea. 

,  Wid,  I  mean,  you  would  have  me  keep  you,  that 
I  you  might  turn  keeper ;  for  poor  widows  are  only 
used  like  bawds  by  you  :  you  go  to  church  with  us, 
I  but  to  get  other  women  to  lie  with.  Tn  fine,  you  are 
!  a  cheating,  cozening  spendthrift^;  and  having  sold 

your  own  annuity,  would  waste  my  jointure. 
I      Jer,  And  make  havoc  of  our  estate  personal, 
and  all  our  gilt  plate  ;  I  should  soon  be  picking  up 
I  all  our    mortg^;ed    apostle-spoons,  bowls,    and 
beakers,  oat  of  most  of  the  ale-houses  betwixt 
Hercules-pillars  and  the  Boatswain  in  Wapping ; 
!  nay,  and  you'd  be  scouring  amongst  my  trees,  and 
,  make  'em  knock  down  one  another,  like  routed 
reeling  watchmen  at  midnight ;  would  you  so,  bully  ? 
Fri'e,  Nay,  prithee,  widow,  hear  me. 
Wid.  No.  sir;  I'd  have  you  to  know,  thou  piti- 
ful, paltry,  lath-backed  fellow,  if   1  would  have 
married  a  young  man,  'tis  well  known  I  could  have 
had  any  young  heir  in  Norfolk,  nay,  the  hopefullest 
young  man  this  day  at  the  King's-bench  bar :  I  that 
am  a  relict  and  executrix  of  known  plentiful  assets 
and  parts,  whounderstandrayself  and  thelaw.  And 
would  you  have  me  under  covert-baron  again  ?  No, 
sir,  no  covert-baron  for  me. 

Free,  But,  dear  widow,  hear  me.  I  value  you 
only,  not  your  jointure. 

Wid,  Nay,  sir,  hold  there  ;  I  know  your  love  to 
a  widow  is  oovetousness  of  her  jointure :  and  a 
widow,  a  little  stricken  in  yeartt,  with  a  good  joint- 
ure,  is  like  an  old  mansion-house  in  a  good  pur- 
chase, never  valued,  but  take  one,  take  t'other : 
and  perhaps,  when  you  are  in  possession,  you'd 
neglect  it,  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,  for  want  of 
necessary  repairs  or  expenses  upou't. 

Free.  No,  widow,  one  would  be  sure  to  keep  all 
tight,  when  one  is  to  forfeit  one's  lease  by  dilapida- 
tion. 

Wid,  Fy  !  f y  1  I  neglect  my  business  with  this 
foolish  discourse  of  love.  Jerry,  child,  let  me  see 
the  list  of  the  jury :  I'm  sure  my  cousin  Olivia  has 
some  relations  amongst  them.  But  where  is  she  ? 
Free,  Nay,  widow,  but  hear  me  one  word  only. 
Wid.  Nay,  sir,  no  more,  pray.  I  will  no  more 
hearken  to  your  foolish  love-motions,  than  to  ufTors 
of  arbitration.  [JS:*eMn(  Widow  and  Jkrry. 

Free,  Well,  I'll  follow  thee  yet ;  for  he  that  has 
a  pretension  at  court,  or  to  a  widow,  must  never 
give  over  for  a  little  ill-usage. 

Old.  Therefore,  1*11  get  her  by  assiduity,  patience, 
and  long  sufferings,  which  you  will  not  undergo  ; 
for  you  idle  young  fellows  leave  off  love  when  it 
comes  to  be  business;  and  industry  gets  more 
women  than  love. 

Free.  Ay,  industry,  the  fool's  and  old  man's 
merit. — But  I'll  be  industrious  too,  and  make  a 
business  on't,  and  get  her  by  law,  wrangling,  and 
contests,  and  not  by  sufferings :  and,  because  you  are 
no  dangerous  rival,  I'll  give  thee  counsel,  major: — 
If  you  litigious  widow  e'er  would  gain. 
Sigh  not  to  her,  but  by  the  law  complain ; 
To  her,  as  to  a  bawd,  defendant  sue 
With  statutes,  and  make  justice  pimp  for  you. 

ISjeeunt 
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EnUr  SCanlt  and  Frsjocah,  (wo  fiallon  bdlind. 

Man.  I  Late  this  place  worse  than  a  man  that 
has  inherited  a  chancery  suit :  I  wish  I  were  well 
out  on't  af^ain. 

Free,  Why,  yon  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  place : 
for  a  man  without  money  needs  no  more  fear  a 
crowd  of  lawyers  than  a  crowd  of  pickpockets. 

Man,  This,  the  reverend  of  the  law  would  have 
thought  the  palace  or  residence  of  Justice  ;  but,  if 
it  be,  she  lives  here  with  the  state  of  a  Turkish 
emperor,  rarely  seen ;  and  besieged  rather  than 
defended  by  her  numerous  black-guard  here. 

Free,  Metbinks  'tis  like  one  of  their  own  halls 
in  Christmas  time,  whither  from  all  parts  fouls 
bring  their  money,  to  try  by  the  dice  (not  the 
worst  judges)  whether  it  shall  be  their  own  or  no : 
but  after  a  tedious  fretting  and  wrangling,  they 
drop  away  all  their  money  on  both  sides ;  and, 
finding  neither  the  better,  at  last  go  emptily  and 
lovingly  away  tc^ether  to  the  tavern,  joining  their 
curses  against  the  young  lawyer's  boi,  that  sweeps 
all,  like  the  old  ones. 

Man.  Spoken  like  a  revelling  Christmas  lawyer. 

Free.  Yes,  I  was  one,  I  confess,  but  was  fain 
to  leave  the  law,  out  of  conscience,  and  fall  to 
making  false  musters :  rather  choose  to  cheat  the 
king  than  his  subjects ;  plunder  rather  than  take 
fees. 

Man,  Welly  a  plague  and  a  purse-famine  light 
on  the  law ;  and  that  female  limb  of  it  who  dragged 
me  hither  to-day  !  But  prithee  go  see  if,  in  tibat 
crowd  of  daggled  gowns  there,  [pointing  io  a 
crowd  of  Lawyers  at  the  end  of  the  ttage^  thou 
canst  find  her.  iSxit  FaaaMAV. 

How  hard  it  is  to  be  a  hypocrite ! 

At  least  to  me,  who  am  but  newly  so. 

I  thought  it  once  a  kind  of  knavery. 

Nay,  cowardice,  to  hide  one's  fault ;  but  now 

The  common  frailty,  love,  becomes  my  shame. 

He  must  not  know  I  love  the  ungrateful  still. 

Lest  he  contemn  me  more  than  she ;  for  I, 

It  seems,  can  undergo  k  woman* s  scorn, 

But  not  a  man's —         ^ 

Enitr  FioBLiA.  ^ 

Fid.  Sir,  good  sir,  generous  captain. 

Man.  Prithee,  kind  impertinence,  leave  me. 
Why  shouldst  thou  foUow  me,  flatter  my  gene- 
rosity now,  since  thou  knowest  1  have  no  money 
left  \  if  I  had  it,  I'd  give  it  thee,  to  buy  my  quiet. 

Fid.  I  never  followed  yet,  sir,  reward  or  fame, 
but  yon  alone;  nor  do  I  now  beg  anything  but 
leave  to  share  your  miseries.  You  siiuuld  nut  be 
a  niggard  of  *em,  since,  metbinks,  you  liave  enough 
to  »>p4re.  Let  me  follow  you  now,  because  yuu 
hate  me,  as  you  have. often  snid. 

Man.  1  ever  hated  a  coward's  company,  I  musi 
con'efS. 

Ftd.  Let  me  follow  you  till  I  am  none,  then  ; 
for  you,  I'm  sure,  will  go  through  such  worlds 
of  dangers,  that,  1  shall  be  inured  to  'em  ;  nay,  1 
shall  be  afraid  of  y(».r  anger  more  than  danger. 
and  so  turn  valiant  nut  of  fear.  Dear  captain,  do 
not  cast  me  otf  till  you  have  tried  me  once  more  : 
do  notf  do  not  go  to  sea  agaiL,  without  me. 


Man.  Thou  to  sea !  to  court,  thou  fool ;  remem- 
ber the  advice  I  gave  thee  :  thou  art  a  handsome 
spaniel,  and  canst  fawn  naturally  :  go,  busk  about 
and  run  thyself  into  the  next  great  man's  lobby ; 
first  fawn  upon  the  slaves  without,  and  then  run 
into  the  lady's  bedchamber;  thou  mayst  be  ad- 
mitted at  last  to  tumble  her  bed.  Go  seek,  I  say, 
and  lose  me ;  for  I  am  not  able  to  keep  thee ;  1 
have  not  bread  for  myself. 

Fid.  Therefore  1  will  not  go,  because  then  I 
may  help  and  serve  you. 

Man.  Thou  ! 

Fid,  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  for,  at  worst,  I  could 
beg  or  steal  for  you. 

Man.  Nay,  more  bragging !  Dost  thou  not 
know  there's  venturing  your  life  in  stealing  ?  Go, 
prithee,  away  :  thou  art  as  hard  to  shake  off  as 
that  flattering,  effeminating  mischief,  love. 

Fid.  Love  did  you  name  ?  Why,  you  are  not 
10  miserable  as  to  be  yet  in  love,  sure  ? 

Man.  No,  no,  prithee  away,  begone, or — [Aaide.'l 
I  had  almost  discovered  my  love  and  shame  ;  well, 
if  I  had,  that  thing  could  not  think  the  worse  of 
me — or  if  he  did — no — yes,  he  shall  know  it — he 
shall — but  then  I  must  never  leave  him,  for  they 
are  such  secrets,  that  make  parasites  and  pimps 
lords  of  their  masters  ;  for  any  slavery  or  tyranny 
is  easier  than  love's.  —  [Aioud\  Come  hither, 
since  thou  art  so  forward  to  serve  me  :  hast  thou 
but  resolution  enough  to  endure  the  torture  of  a 
secret  ?  for  such  to  some  is  insupportable. 

Fid.  I  would  keep  it  as  safe  as  if  your  dear, 
precious  life  depended  on't. 

Man,  Damn  your  deamess  !  It  concerns  more 
than  my  life, — my  honour. 

Fid.  Doubt  it  not,  sir. 

Man,  And  do  not  discover  it,  by  too  much  fear 
of  discovering  it ;  but  have  a  great  care  you  let  not 
Freeman  find  it  out. 

Fid.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  am  already  all  joy 
with  the  hopes  of  your  commands ;  and  shall  be  ail 
wings  in  the  execution  of  'em  :  speak  quickly,  sir 

Man.  You  said  you'd  beg  for  me. 

Fid,  I  did,  sir. 

Man.  Then  you  shall  beg  for  me. 

Fid.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Man.  That  is,  pimp  for  me. 

Fid.  How,  sir  } 

Man.  D'ye  start !  Thinkest  thou,  thou  couldst 
do  me  any  other  service  ?  Come,  no  dissembling 
honour :  I  know  you  can  do  it  handaomely,  thou 
wert  made  for't  You  have  lost  your  time  with 
me  at  sea,  you  must  recover  it. 

Fid.  Do  uot,  sir,  beget  yourself  more  reasons  for 
your  aversion  to  me,  and  make  my  obedience  to 
you  a  fault ;  1  am  the  unfittest  in  the  world  to  do 
you  such  a  service. 

Man.  Your  cunning  arguing  against  it  shows, 
but  how  fit  you  are  for  it.     No  more  dissembling  * 
here.  (I  sav,)  you  must  go  use  it  for  me  to  Olivia. 

Fid.  To*  her,  sir  .> 

Man.  Go  flutter,  lie,  kneel,  promise,  anytliing 
to  get  her  for  me  :  I  cannot  live  unless  I  have  her. 
Didbt  thou  not  say  thou  wouldtit  do  anything  to 
save  my  life  ?  and  she  said  you  had  a  persuacuug 
face. 
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Fid.  But  did  not  you  say,  sir,  your  honour  was 
dearer  to  you  than  your  life  ?  and  would  you  have 
me  contribute  to  the  loss  of  that,  and  carry  love 
from  you  to  the  most  infamous,  most  false,  and — 

^fan.  And  most  beautiful  1 —  ISight  ustdt. 

Fid.  Most  ungrateful  woman  that  ever  lived ; 
for  sure  she  must  be  so,  that  could  desert  you  so 
soon,  use  you  so  basely,  and  so  lately  too  :  do  not, 
do  not  foi^et  it,  sir,  and  think — 

Man.  No,  I  will  not  forget  it,  but  think  of 
revenge  ;  I  will  lie  with  her  out  of  revenge.  Go, 
begone,  and  prevail  for  me,  or  never  see  me  more. 

Fid.  You  scorned  her  last  night. 

Man.  I  know  not  what  I  did  last  night ;  I  dis- 
■embled  last  night 

Fid.  Heavens  ! 

Man.  Begone,  I  say,  and  bring  me  love  or  com- 
pliance back,  or  hopes  at  least,  or  I'll  never  see 
thy  face  again,  by — 

Fid.  O,  do  not  swear,  sir !  first  hear  me. 

Man.  Vm  impatient,  away !  you'll  find  me 
here  till  twelve.  [Turut  awap. 

Fid.  Sir— 

Man.  Not  one  word,  no  insinuating  argument 
more,  or  soothing  persuasion ;  you'll  have  need  of 
all  your  rhetoric  with  her :  go  strive  to  alter  her,  not 
me  ;   begone.     [Ri'tirct  to  th<  end  of  the  stage,  and  exit. 

Fid,  Sliould  I  discover  to  him  now  my  sex. 
And  lay  before  him  his  strange  cruelty, 
Twould  but  incense  it  more. — No,  'tis  not  time. 
For  his  love  must  I  then  betray  my  own  ? 
Were  ever  love  or  chance  till  now  severe  ? 
Or  shifting  woman  posed  with  such  a  tusk  ? 
Forced  to  beg  that  which  kills  her,  if  obtain'd, 
A.nd  give  away  her  lover  nut  to  lose  him  !       {Exit. 

[^Enter  Widow  Hijack aprb,  in  the  middle  o/haJf-a-doxen 
Lawyers,  tchi»pcred  to  by  a  fellvw  in  blackt  Jkrry 
hLAt'KACKR/ollvwinii  the  crowd. 

Wid.  OflFer  me  a  reference,  you  saucy  companion 
you  !  d'ye  know  who  you  speak  to  ?  Art  thou  a 
solicitor  in  chancery,  and  offer  a  reference?  A 
pretty  fellow  !  Mr.  Serjeant  PlodJon,  here's  a 
fellow  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  reference  ! 

Serj.  Plod.  Who's  that  has  the  impudence-  to 
offer  a  reference  within  these  walls  ? 

Wid.  Nay,  for  a  splitter  of  causes  to  do*t ! 

Scrj.  Plod.  No.  madam  ;  to  a  lady  lenrned  in 
the  law,  as  yon  arc,  the  offer  of  a  reference  were  to 
impose  upon  you. 

Wid.  No,  no,  never  fear  me  for  a  reference, 
Mr.  Serjeant.  But  come,  have  you  not  forgot 
your  briff  ?  Are  you  sure  you  shan't  make  the 
mistake  of — hark  you — [Whispers.']  Go  then,  go 
to  your  court  of  Common  Fleas,  and  say  one  thing 
over  and  over  asfain  :  you  do  it  so  naturally,  you'll 
never  be  suspected  for  j)rotractinj;  time. 

S*^rj  Plod.  Come,  1  know  the  course  of  the 
court,  and  your  business.  ilCxit. 

Wid.  Let's  see,  Jerry,  where  are  my  minutes  ! 
Come,  Mr.  Q-iaiiit,  pray  r;o  talk  a  great  deal  forme 
in  clianciTv,  let  your  words  be  fasy,  and  your 
sense  hard ;  my  cause  requires  it :  branch  it 
bravely,  and  deck  ray  cauhc  with  llowers,  that  the 
snake  may  lie  hidden.  Go,  go,  and  be  sure  you 
remember  the  decree  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  7Vi- 
cesirno  q»Mrt'  of  the  queen. 

Quaint:  1  will,  as  I  see  cause,  extenuate  or 
exemplify  matter  of  fact ;  bafllo  truth  with  impu- 
dence ;  answer  exceptions  with  questions,  though 


never  so  impertinent ;  for  reasons  give  'em  words ; 
for  law  and  equity,  tropes  and  figures ;  and  so 
relax  and  enervate  the  sinews  of  their  argument 
with  the  oil  of  my  eloquence.  But  when  my  lungs 
can  reason  no  longer,  and  not  being  able  to  say  any- 
thing more  for  our  cause,  say  everything  of  our 
adversary;  whose  reputation,  though  never  so  clear 
and  evident  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  yet  with  sharp 
invectives — 

Wid.  Alias,  Billingsgate. 

Quaint.  With  poignant  and  sour  invectives, 
I  say,  I  will  deface,  wipe  out,  and  obliterate  his 
fair  reputation,  even  as  a  record  with  the  juice 
of  lemons ;  and  tell  such  a  story,  (for  t^  i  truth  ouH 
is,  all  that  we  can  do  for  our  client  ic  chancery,  is 
telling  a  story,)  a  fine  story,  a  long  story,  such  a 
story — 

Wid,  Go,  save  thy  breath  for  the  cause ;  talk- 
at  the  bar,  Mr.  Quaint:  you  are  so  copiously  fluent,' 
you  can  weary  any  one's  ears  sooner  than  your- 
own  tongue.     Go,  weary  our  adversaries*  counsel,  ^^ 
and  the  court ;  go,  thou  art  a  fine-spoken  person  :  • 
adad,  I  shall  make  thy  wife  jealous  of  me,  if  ytm 
can  but    court  the  court  into   a  decree   for   us. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  remember — [  Whisprrs.] 
— [Exit  Quaint.] — ('ome,    Mr.    Blunder,    pray 
bawl  soundly  for  me,  at  the  King*s-bench,  blustrr, 
sputter,  question,  cavil;  but  be  sure  your  argument 
be  intricate  enough  to  confound   the  court ;  and 
then  you  do  my  business.     Talk  what  you  will,  but 
be  sure  your  tongue  never  stand  still ;  for  your 
own  noise  will  secure  your  sense  from  censure ; 
'tis  like  coughing  or  hemming  when  one  has  goT 
belly-ache,  which   stifles   the   unmannerly 
Go,  dear  rogue,  and  succeed;  and  I'll  invite' 
ere  it  be  long,  to  more  soused  veni^ou. 

Blun,  I'll  warrant  you,  after  your  verdict,  your 
judgment  shall  not  be  arrested  upon  if's  and  an  I's. 

Wid,  Come,  Mr.  Petulant,  let  me  give  \(»u 
some  new  instructions  for  our  cause  iu  the  Exchu- 
quer.     Are  the  barons  sate  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  no  ;  may  be  they  are,  may  be  thc^y 
are  not :  what  know  1 }  what  care  I  ? 

Wid.  Heyday  !  I  wish  you  would  but  snap  up 
the  counsel  on  t'other  side  anon  at  the  bar  as 
much  ;  and  have  a  little  more  patience  with  uk*, 
that  I  might  instruct  you  a  little  better. 

Pet.  You  instruct  me  1  what  is  my  brief  for, 
mistress  ! 

Wid.  Ay,  but  you  seldom  read  your  brief  but 
at  the  bar,  if  you  do  it  then. 

Pet.  Perhaps  I  do,  perhaps  I  don't,  andperhajis 
'tis  time  enough  :  pray  hold  youraelf  cunteuttd, 
mistress. 

Wid.  Nay,  if  you  go  there  too,  I  will  not  be  con- 
tented,  sir ;  though  you,  I  see,  will  lo.-e  my  cause 
for  want  of  speaking,  I  wo'  not :  y(m  sliitU  hear 
me,  and  shall  be  instructed.     Let's  sue  yortr  bri*.-!'. 

Pet.  Send  your  solicitor  to  me.  Instructed  by 
a  woman  !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  do  not  wear  a 
bar-«fOwn — 

Wid.  By  a  woman  !  and  I'd  have  you  to  know.  I 
am  no  common  woman  ;  but  a  woman  cun\er>.'r.it 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  yourself,  though 
1  have  no  bar-ffown. 

Pet,  Goto,  go  to,  mistress,  you  are  impertinent, 

and  there's  your  brief  for  you  :  instruct  uie  ! 

iF'itifj*  her  brcfiate  at  l^r. 

Wid.  Impertinert  to  me,  you  saucy  Jack,  you  ' 
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joo  ntura     mj  brcTiate,  bat    where's   my  fee  ? 

that  if  there  chaiire  ID  be  bat  ■  btatig  half-crown 
iu't,  one  >  sure  to  hear  on't  agtiti :  would  you 
nonld  buC  look  an  ;our  breiiste  h>1f  w  nirrowly  1 
But  pnj  gi^e  me  aj  fee  too,  u  well  a*  mj  brief. 

Pet.  Miitreu,  that'*  without  precedent.  Wben 
did  ■  euanul  ever  return  hii  fee,  pra;  ?  and  you 
are  imperlinent  and  iguorsnt  la  demand  it. 

IFid.  ImpertJQent  again,  and  ignorant,  to  me  I 
Gadibodikint.  Jiou  puny  upstart  iu  the  law,  to  use 
me  *> !  you  grwn-hag  carrier,   you  murderer   of 

jour  fingeti, — you  that  newly  come  from  lamp- 
blacking  the  judges'  shoe*,  and  are  not  tit  to  wipe 
mine;  yaucali  me  impcrti  neat  and  ignorant  I  I  would 
give  thee  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  Killing  the  courts,  if  I 
were  ignorant.  Marry-gep,  if  it  had  not  boeo  for 
me,  thou  hadul  been  yet  but  a  beario):  eounfelattiie 


Iff.    Bnllongawn,   Mr.    UutlanganD.  whither   so 

Bui.  I  rannnt,  Mra.  itiackacre,  1  must  be  at  the 
nuneil,  my  lord'a  caune  vtays  there  for  me- 

JFid.  And  mine  aufTers  here. 

Bat.  I  cannot  help  it. 

H'id.  rmnndoue. 

Bui.  Whit'ithBttome? 

(FiiJ.  Con^iJer  the  Kie-pouDi)  fee,  if  not  my 
suse  ;  that  was  aomething  to  you. 

B'l.  Awoy,  awuy  ;  pray  be  nat  so  troubInome, 


tl'id.  Xay.  hut  c»n<id( 
client,  my  lord  but  a  new 
henill,   he  will  hardly  h 


a  little  :  1  a 


I  your  c 


answer  com'plimenti  in  Weatminster-hglL— Go, 
Mr.  Splilcauie.  and  come  to  me  again  to  that 
boDkicller's  ;  there  I'll  9t*y  foi  yon,  that  you  may 
be  >ure  to  And  me. 

Old.  Nn.  rir,  come  to  the  other  bookseller'i  ■ 
I'll  attend  jrour  ladyriiip  thither.    IK''i  Smicnusa. 

Wid.  Why  to  the  other? 

Old.  Because  lie  is  my  bookgeller,  lady. 

irid.  What,  Co  sell  yon  loiengei  for  your 
catarrh  ?  or  medicincB  for  your  corns  ?  What  elus 
can  a  niajur  deal  with  a  bookseller  for  ? 

OI'l.  Luly.  he  prints  for  me. 

H'id.  Why,  are  you  an  author.' 

OM.  Of  some  few  essays  ;  deign  you,  tadv,  to 
■™.-[-*..*.]     -     • 


andl 


Thy  St 


Culpepper,  mis- 
tress ?  Ari«otle"B  Problema  >  The  Complete 
MidH-lfe  ? 

iriiJ.  No;  let'i  tee  Dalton,  Hughs,  Shepherd, 
WiriBsic. 

B.  Bo^.  Vie  have  no  law  books. 

Il'id.   No  !  yon  ir^  a  pretty  bookseller  then. 

Old.  Come,  have  yoa  e'er  a  one  of  my  eisayi 

9  hare  enough,  and  shall 


left? 


Well,  but  go  to  your  lord ;  1  know  you  expect  he 
tboald  make  you  s  judge  one  day  ;  but  I  hupe  hia 

Eromiiie  ti  yuu  will  |>rove  t,  true  lard's  prumite. 
uc  liiflt  he  iiiicbt  be  sure  to  fail  you,  1  wiib  you 
had  hi*  bond  for't. 
Milt.  But  what,  will  you  yet  be  thus  impertinent, 

irW.  -Nar.  I  beseech  yon,  sir.  stay  ;  if  it  he  hut 
I  to  tell  me  m;  lord's  cuie :  come,  iu  short— 

Bill  NaT.  then—  [£''(. 

I  ITil.  Well,  Jtrrf,  obserre  child,  and  [ay  it  up 
I  for  hereafter.  These  are  thoH:  Iniiyer*  who,  by 
I   being  in  ail  cauaea.  are  in  none  ;  Ilicrifurc  if  you 

would  have  'em  for  joa,  let  your  ndTcrsury  fee  'ero  ; 

for  he  may  chance  to  depend  upon  them  ;  aud  M>,  j 
.   in  being  againrt  thee,  tlicy'll  be  fur  thee.  ' 

I  Jer.  Ay,  iiiothee  ;  they  put  mo  in  mind  of  the  | 
I  n  neon  sd  on  able  wimers  of  widows,  wlio  Dndertake 
I  briskly  iheir  multinionialbusincwi  fur  their  money; 
'  but  when  they  have  got  it  unci-,  k^t  who's  will  , 
I  drudge  for  Ilium.  Therefore  have  n  care  of  'em,  ^ 
I  forpootb.  Tlicie's  advice  fur  Toiir  adiicc. 
'        lt'j.f.  Well  Olid,  boy— Come.  Mr.  Splilciiuw,  { 

t  .ind'i;.!  spcik  with  Sir.  Uuiltit  in  Die  King's-hei 
and  .Mr.  Uuirk  in  the  Cou.nirin  Picas,  aud  lee  . 

I  O/d.  l^ady,  a  qiiuil  and  pnijiitii 
;  you  ;  Slid  may  all  your  causes  go  i 
I  -nTKlf  were  judge  of  'em  I 


J«j,.  Ye 
always  have  'em. 
OW.   How  so? 
H.  Boy.  Why,  they  are  ^od,  steady,  lasting 

Old.  Nay,  I  hope  they  will  live  i  let's  see.— Be 
pleased,  nindam,  to  piruae  the  poor  endeavours  of 
my  pen  :  fur  1  have  a  pea,  thoDgh  I  >sy  It,  th«t — 

Jut.  Pray  let  roc  see  St  Oeor^e  for  Chriaten- 
dom,  or,  Tlie  Seven  Champions  of  England. 

Wid.  No,  no;  give  him  the  Young  Clerk's 
Guide.— What,  we  shall  have  you  read  yourself  into 
a  liumonr  of  rambling  and  lighting,  and  studying 
military  discipline,  and  wearing  red  breeches. 

tUd.  Nay.  if  you  folk  of  military  diaciplme,  ahaw 
him  my  Treatipc  of  the  Art  Military. 

iif.   Hold;  1  would  aawillingly  he  should  read 


a  piny. 

JlT. 

play. 


'.  O.  ]>cay  fursooth,  mother,  let  n 


ha>. 


They 


iVid.  No.  sirrah  ;  there  are  young 
tlie  law  enough  spoiled  already  by  pi 
would  make  you  in  love  with  your  lauuurcss,  or, 

laundressi  and  so  turn  keeper  before  you  are  of 
age,  [AVifTof  crossimf  the  slage.1  But  star.  Jerry, 
is  not  that  !Mr.  W' bat  d'ye-call-him.  tbat  goe«  there, 
be  that  offered  to  sell  me  a  suit  in  chancrry  for 
fiie  hundred  ponndt,  for  a  hundred  down,  sad  only 
paying  the  clerk's  fcis  ? 

Jer.  At.  forsooth,  'tis  he. 

ffid.  then  nay  here,  and  have  a  cnre  of  the 
liags,  «hil:>t  1  follow  him — Have  a  care  of  tlie 
bagK,  I  tap 

Jer.  And  do  you  hnre  a  care,  forsooth,  nf  the 
statute  ajjainst  cbamparty,  I  aay.  Mm  Wid,>-. 


Free.  lAsi'lc]  So,  there's  a  limb  of  my  wide 
ihich  wi»  wont  to  be  inseparable  from  her:  i 
an't  be  far.— [^/oud.]  How  now,  my  pretty  so 
n  -law  that  shall  be,  wbere's  my  widow  > 
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Jer.  Mj  mother,  but  not  your  widow,  will  be 
forthcoming  presently. 

Frte.  Your  gervant,  major.  What,  are  you 
buying  furniture  for  a  little  sleeping  closet,  which 
you  miscal  a  study  ?  For  you  do  only  by  your 
books,  as  by  your  wenches,  bind  *em  up  neatly 
and  make  'em  fine,  for  other  people  to  use  *em. 
And  your  bookseller  is  properly  your  upholsterer, 
for  he  furnishes  your  room,  rather  than  your  head. 

Old.  Well,  well,  good  sea- lieutenant,  study  you 
your  compass;  that's  more  than  your  head  can 
deal  with. — [Aiide."]  I  will  go  find  out  the  wi- 
dow, to  keep  her  out  of  his  sight,  or  he'll  board 
her,  whilst  I  am  treating  a  peace.  \,ExU. 

Jer,  Nay,  prithee,  friend,  now  let  me  have  but 
the  Seven  Champions.  You  shall  trust  me  no 
longer  than  till  my  mother's  Mr.  Splitcause  comes ; 
for  I  hope  he'll  lend  me  wherewithal  to  pay  for't 

Free'  Lend  thee  !  here,  I'll  pay  him.  Do  you 
want  money,  squire  ?  I'm  sorry  a  man  of  your 
estate  should  want  money. 

Jer,  Nay,  my  mother  will  ne'er  let  me  be  at 
age  :  and  till  then,  she  says — 

Free.  At  age !  why,  you  are  at  age  already  to 
have  spent  an  estate,  man.  There  are  younger 
than  you  have  kept  their  women  these  three  years, 
have  had  half  a  dozen  claps,  and  lost  as  many 
thousand  pounds  at  play. 

Jer,  Ay,  they  are  happy  sparks  !  Nay,  I  know 
some  of  my  schoolfellows,  who,  when  we  were  at 
school,  were  two  years  younger  than  me;  but  now, 
I  know  not  how,  are  grown  men  before  me,  and  go 
whf  re  they  will,  and  look  to  themselves.  But  my 
curmudgeonly  mother  won't  allow  mc  wherewithal 
to  be  a  man  of  myself  with. 

Free.  Why,  tiiere  'tis  ;  I  knew  your  mother 
WHS  in  fault.  Ask  but  your  schooitellows  what 
they  did  to  be  men  of  themselves. 

Jer.  Why,  I  know  they  went  to  law  with  their 
mothers  :  for  they  say,  there's  no  good  to  be  done 
upon  a  widow  mother,  till  one  goes  to  law  with  her ; 
but  mine  is  as  plaguy  a  lawyer  as  any's  of  our  inn. 
Then  would  she  marry  too,  and  cut  down  my  trees. 
Now,  I  should  hate,  man,  to  have  my  father's  wife 
kibsed  and  slapped,  and  t'other  thing  too,(you  know 
what  I  mean,)  by  another  man  :  and  our  trees  are 
the  purest,  tall,  even,  shady  twigs,  by  my  fa — 

Free.  Come,  squire,  let  your  mother  and  your 
trees  fall' as  she  pleases,  rather  than  wear  this  gown 
and  carry  green  bags  all  thy  life,  and  be  pointed 
at  for  a  Tony.  But  you  shall  be  able  to  deal  with 
her  yet  the  common  way.  Thou  shalt  make  false 
love  to  some  lawyer's  daughter,  whose  father,  upon 
the  hopes  of  thy  marrying  her,  shall  lend  thee 
money  and  law  to  preserve  thy  estate  and  trees : 
and  thy  mother  is  so  ugly  nobody  will  have  her,  if 
she  cannot  cut  down  thy  trees. 

Jer.  Nay,  if  1  had  but  anybody  to  stand  by  me, 
I  am  as  stomachful  as  another.  , 

Free.  That  will  1 :  I'll  not  see  any  hopeful  young 
gentleman  abused. 

B.  Boy.  By  any  but  yourselt  lAtidf. 

Jer.  The  truth  on't  is,  mine's  as  arrant  a  widow- 
mother  to  her  poor  child  as  any's  in  England.  She 
wcm't  so  much  as  let  one  have  sixpence  in  one's 
pocket  to  see  a  motion,  or  the  dancing  of  the 
ropes,  or — 

Free.  Come,  you  shan't  want  money ;  there's 
gold  for  you. 

'Jer,  O  lord,  sir,  two  guineas  I    D'ye  lend  me 


this  ?     Is  there  no  trick  in't  ?    Well,  sir,  I'll  give 
you  my  bond  for  security. 

Free,  No,  no  ;  thou  hast  given  me  thy  face  for 
security  :  anybody  would  swear  thou  dost  not  look 
like  a  cheat.  You  shall  have  what  you  will  of  me ; 
and  if  your  mother  will  not  be  kinder  to  you,  come 
to  me,  who  will. 

Jer.  [Aiide.^  By  my  fa — he's  a  curious  fine 
gentleman  I  —  \,Aloud.'\  But  will  you  stand  by 
one? 

Free.  If  you  can  be  resolute. 

Jer.  Can  be  resolved  I  Gad,  if  she  gives  me  but 
a  cross  word,  I'll  leave  her  to-night,  and  come  to 
you.  But  now  I  have  got  money,  I'll  go  to  Jack- 
of-all-Trades,  at  t'other  end  of  the  Hall,  and  buy 
the  neatest  purest  things — 

Free.  lAtide."]  And  I'll  follow  the  great  boy, 
and  my  blow  at  his  mother.  Steal  away  the  calf, 
and  the  cow  will  follow  you. 

[Exit  JwMtv,/uUoteed  hy  Frueman. 

Re-enter,  on  the  other  side.  Manly,  Widow  Black acrk, 

and  Oldpox. 

Man.  Damn  your  cause,  can't  you  lose  it  with, 
out  me  ?  which  you  are  like  enough  to  do,  if  it  be, 
as  you  say,  an  honest  one :  I  will  suffer  no  longer 
for't. 

Wid.  Nay,  captain,  I  tell  you,  you  are  my  prime 
witness  ;  and  the  cause  is  just  now  coming  on,  Mr. 
Splitcause  tells  me.  Lord,  methinks  you  should 
take  a  pleasure  in  walking  here,  as  hsdf  you  see 
now  do ;  for  they  have  no  business  here,  I  assure 
you. 

Man.  Yea  ;  but  I'll  assure  you  then,  their  busi- 
ness is  to  persecute  me.  But  d'ye  think  I'll  stay 
any  longer,  to  have  a  rogue,  because  he  knows  my 
name,  pluck  me  aside  and  whisper  a  news-book 
secret  to  me  with  a  stinking  breath .'  a  second  come 
piping  angry  from  the  court,  and  sputter  in  my 
face  his  tedious  (H>mplaints  against  it .'  a  third  law- 
coxcomb,  because  he  saw  me  once  at  a  reader's 
dinner,  come  and  put  me  a  long  law  case,  to  make 
a  discovery  of  his  indefatigable  dulness  and  my 
wearied  |)atience  ?  a  fourth,  a  most  barbarous  civil 
rogue,  who  will  keep  a  man  half  an  hour  in  the 
crowd  with  a  bowed  body,  and  a  hat  off,  acting  the 
reformed  sign  of  the  Salutation  tavern,  to  hear  his 
bountiful  professions  of  service  and  friendship, 
whilst  he  cares  not  if  I  were  damned,  and  I  am 
wishing  him  hanged  out  of  my  way  .' — I'd  as  soon 
run  the  gauntlet,  as  walk  t'other  turn. 

Re-enter  Jxhry  Blackacrc,  without  his  Baps,  but  laden 
teith  Trinkets^  which  he  endeavours  to  hide  from  his 
Mother,  and  followed  at  a  distance  hy  Frkkman. 

Wid.  0,are  you  come,  sir?    but  where  have 
you  been,  you  ass  ?  and  how  came  you  thus  laden  ? 
Jer.  Look  here,  forsooth,  mother ;  now  here's 
a  duck,  here's  a  boar- cat,  and  here's  an  owl. 

{^Making  a  noise  with  catcalls  and  other  such  like 
instruments. 

Wid.  Yes,  there  is  an  owl,  sir. 

Old.  He's  an  ungracious  bird  indeed. 

Wid.  But  go,  thou  trangame,  and  carry  back 
those  trangames,  which  thou  hast  stolen  or  )Mir- 
loined  ;  for  nobody  would  trust  a  minor  in  West- 
minster-hall, sure. 

Jer.  Hold  yourself  contented,  forsooth  :  I  have 
these  commodities  by  a  fair  bargain  and  sale  ;  and 
there  stands  my  witness  and  creditor. 

Wid.  How*8  that?  What,  sir,  d'ye  think  to  tret 
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the  mother  hy  ginng  the  child  a  rattle  ? — But  where 
are  my  Dags,  my  writings,  yoa  rascal  ? 

Jer.  O,  la  !  where  are  they,  indeed !        [Aiidt. 

WuL  How,  sirrah  ?  speak,  come— 

Man,  You  can  tell  her,  Freeman,  I  sappose. 

lApart  to  Mm. 

Free,  'Tis  true,  I  made  one  of  yoar  salt-water 
sharks  steal  'em  whilst  he  was  eagerly  choosing 
his  commodities,  as  he  calls  'em,  in  order  to  my 
design  upon  his  mother.  [Apart  to  him. 

W%d.  Won't  yon  speak  ?  Where  were  yon,  I 
say,  you  son  of  ^  ^r^an  nnforti^nate  yofpap  ? — O, 
major,  I'm  undone !  ibey  are  all  that  concern 
my  estate,  my  jointure,  my  husband's  deed  of  gift, 
my  evidences  for  all  my  suits  now  depending  1 
What  will  become  of  them  ? 

Free.  [Aeide,^  I'm  glad  to  hear  this.— 
[Alowi,'\  They'll  be  all  safe,  1  warrant  you, 
madam. 

Wid.  O  where  ?  where  ?  Come,  you  villain, 
along  with  me,  and  show  me  where. 

[,Ex€unt  Widow,  Jkrrv,  and  Oldfox. 

Man,  Thou  hast  taken  the  right  way  to  get  a 
widow,  by  making  her  great  boy  rebel ;  for  when 
nothing  will  make  a  widow  marry,  she'll  do  it  to 
cross  her  children.  But  canst  thou  in  earnest 
marry  this  harpy,  this  volume  of  shrivelled  blurred 
parchments  and  law,  this  attorney's  desk  ? 

Free.  Aj,aji  I'U  marry  and  live  honestly,  that 
is,  give  my  creditors,  not  her,  due  benevolence, — 
pay  my  debts. 

Man.  Thy  creditors,  you  see,  are  not  so  barba- 
rous as  to  put  thee  in  prison  ;  and  wilt  thou  com- 
mit tthyself  to  a  noisome  dungeon  for  thy  life  ? 
which  is  the  only  satisfaction  thou  canst  give  thy 
creditors  by  this  match. 

Free.  Why, 'is  not  she  rich  ? 

Man.  Ay ;  but  he  that  marries  a  widow  for  her 
money,  will  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as  the 
widow  that  marries  a  young  fellow  for  due  benevo- 
lence, as  you  call  it. 

Free.  Why,  d'ye  think  I  shan't  deserve  wages  ? 
I'll  drudge  faithfully. 

Man.  I  tell  thee  again,  he  that  is  the  slave  in 
the  mine  has  the  least  propriety  in  the  ore.  You 
may  dig,  and  dig ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  have  her 
money,  rather  get  to  be  her  trustee  than  her  hus- 
band ;  for  a  true  widow  will  make  over  her  estate 
to  anybody,  and  cheat  herself  rather  than  be 
cheated  by  her  children  or  a  second  husband. 

Re  enter  Jkrrv,  running  in  a /right. 

Jer.  O  la,  I'm  undone !     I'm    undone  I   my 
;  mother  will  kill  me : — you  said  you'd  stand  by  one. 
'       Free,  So  I  will,  my  brave  squire,  I  warrant  thee. 
Jer.  Ay,  but  I  dare  not  stay  till  she  comes ;  for 
fshe's  as  furious,  now  she  has  lost  her  writings,  as 
a  bitch  when  she  has  lost  her  puppies. 
Man,  The  comparison's  handsome  1 
Jer,  O,  she's  here  ! 

Free.  [To  the  Sailor.]  Take  him.  Jack,  and 
make  haste  with  him    to  your  master's  lodging ; 

and  be  sure  you  keep  him  up  till  I  come. 

[£x<ri(nf  Jkrry  and  Sailor. 

B€<ntir  Widow  Blackacrb  and  Olovox. 

Wld,  O  my  dear  writings !  Where's  this  heathen 
rogue,  my  minor  ? 

Free.  Gone  to  drown  or  hang  himself. 

Wid,  No,  I  know  him  too  well ;  he'll  ne'er  be 


felo  de  se  that  way :  but  he  may  go  and  choose  m 
guardian  of  his  own  head,  and  so  be  felo  de  tei 
biens  ;  for  he  has  not  yet  chosen  one. 

Free.  Say  you  so  ?     And  he  shan't  want  one. 
,  lAiide 

Wid.  But,  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  you,  sir,  have 
put  this  cheat  upon  me ;  for  there  is  a  saying. 
Take  hold  of  a  maid  by  her  tmoek^  and  a  widow 
hy  her  writinget  and  they  cannot  get  from  you. 
But  I'll  play  fast  and  loose  with  you  yet,  if  there 
be  law,  and  my  minor  and  writings  are  not  forth- 
coming ;  I'll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover. 
But  first,  I'll  try  to  find  out  this  guardianless, 
graceless  villain. — Will  you  jog,  major  ? 

Man.  If  you  have  lost  your  evidence,  I  hope 
your  causes  cannot  go  on,  and  I  may  be  gone  ? 

Wid,  O  no  ;  stay  but  a  making-water  while  (as 
one  may  say)  and  I'll  be  with  you  again. 

[Exeunt  Widow  and  Oldvox. 

Free,  Well ;  sure  I  am  the  first  man  that  ever 
began  a  love-intrigue  in  Westminster- Hall. 

Man,  No,  sure ;  for  the  love  to  a  widow  gene- 
rally begins  here:  and  as  the  widow's  cause. goes 
against  the  heir  or  executors,  the  jointure-rivals 
commence  their  suit  to  the  widow. 

Free,  Well;  but  how,  pray,  have  you  passed  your 
time  here,  since  I  was  forced  to  leave  you  alone  ? 
You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

Man.  Is  this  a  place  to  be  alone,  or  have 
patience  in .'  But  I  have  had  patience,  indeed ; 
for  I  have  drawn  upon  me,  since  I  came,  bat 
three  quarrels  and  two  lawsuits. 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  you  are  too  curst  to  be  let 
loose  in  the  world :  you  should  be  tied  up  again 
in  your  sea-kennel,  called  a  ship..  But  how  could 
you  quarrel  here  ? 

Man.  How  could  I  refrain .'  A  lawyer  talked 
peremptorily  and  saucily  to  roe,  and  as  good  as 
gave  me  the  lie. 

Free,  They  do  it  so  often  to  one  another  at  the 
bar,  that  they  m>ike  no  bones  on't  elsewhere. 

Man,  However,  I  gave  him  a  cuff  on  the  ear ; 
whereupon  he  jogs  two  men,  whose  backs  were 
turned  to  us,  (for  they  were  reading  at  a  book- 
seller's,) to  witness  I  struck  him,  sitting  the  courts  ; 
which  office  they  so  readily  promised,  that  I  called 
'em  rascals  and  knights  of  the  post  One  of  'em 
presently  calls  two  other  absent  witnesses,  who  were 
coming  towards  us  at  a  distance ;  whilst  the  other, 
with  a  whi?per,  desires  to  know  my  name,  that  he 
might  have  satisfaction  by  way  of  challenge,  as 
t'other  by  way  of  writ ;  but  if  it  were  not  rather 
to  direct  his  brother's  writ,  than  his  own  challenge. 
— There,  you  see,  is  one  of  my  quarrels,  and  two 
of  my  lawsuits. 

Free,  So  I — and  the  other  two  ? 

Man.  For  advising  a  poet  to  leave  off  writing, 
and  turn  lawyer,  because  he  is  dull  and  impudent^ 
and  says  or  writes  nothing  now  but  by  precedent. 

Free,  And  the  third  quarrel  ? 

Man.  For  giving  more  sincere  advice  to  a  hand- 
some, well-dressed  young  fellow,  (who  asked  it 
too,)  not  to  marry  a  wench  that  he  loved,  and  I 
had  Iain  with. 

Free.  Nay,  if  you  will  be  giving  your  sincere 
advice  to  lovers  and  poets,  you  will  not  fail  of 
quarrels. 

Man.  Or  if  I  stay  in  this  place  ;  for  I  see  more 
quarrels  crowding  upon  me.  Let's  be  gone,  and 
avoid  'em. 
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Enter  Noru.  at  a  dittanctt  coming  towards  than, 

A  plague  on  him,  that  sneer  is  ominous  to  us  ;  he 
u  coming  upon  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  rid  of 
him. 

yov.  Dear  bully,  don't  look  so  grum  upod  me  ; 
you  told  me  just  now,  you  had  forgiven  me  a  little 
harmless  raillery  upon  wooden  legs  last  night. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  pray  begone,  1  am  talking  of 
business. 

Nov,  Can't  I  hear  it  ?  I  love  thee,  and  will  be 
faithful,  and  always — 

Man.  Impertinent  'Tis  business  that  concerns 
Freeman  only. 

Nov.  Well,  I  love  Freeman  too,  and  would  not 
divulge  his  secret.  —  Prithee  speak,  prithee,  I 
must — 

Man.  Prithee  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  I  must  be 
rid  of  thee. 

Xov.  Faith,  thou  canst  hardly,  I  love  thee  so. 
Come,  I  must  know  the  business. 

Man.  [Aside.]  So,  I  have  it  now. — [Aioud.] 
Why,  if  you  needs  will  know  it,  he  has  a 
quarrel,  and  his  adversary  bids  him  bring  two 
friends  with  him  :  now,  1  am  one,  and  we  are 
thinking  who  we  3hall  have  for  a  third. 

ISn'fral  crossing  the  stage. 

Nov.  A  pox,  there  goes  a  fellow  owes  me  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  goes  out  of  town  to-morrow  : 
I'll  speak  with  hiin,  and  come  to  you  presently. 

lExit. 

Man.  No,  but  you  won't. 

Free.  You  are  dexterously  rid  of  him. 

Re-enter  Oldfox. 

Man.  To  what  purpose,  since  here  comes  an- 
other a9  impertinent?  I  know  by  his  grin  he  is 
bound  hither. 

Old.  Your  servant,  worthy,  noble  captain.  Well, 
I  have  left  the  widow,  because  she  carried  me  from 
your  company  :  for,  faith,  captain,  I  must  needs 
tell  thee  thou  art  the  only  officer  in  England,  who 
was  not  an  Edgehill  officer,  that  I  care  lor. 

Man.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Ofd.  Why,  wouldst  thou  have  me  love  them  ? 

Man.  Anybody  rather  than  me. 

Old.  What !  you  are  modest,  I  see ;  therefore, 
too,  I  love  th(  e. 

Man.  No,  1  am  not  modest ;  but  love  to  brag 
myself,  and  can't  patiently  hear  you  fight  over  the 
last  civil  war.  Therefore,  go  look  out  the  fellow  I 
saw  just  now  here,  that  walks  with  his  sword  and 
8tocking.s  out  at  heels,  and  let  him  tell  you  the 
history  of  that  soar  on  his  cheek,  to  give  you  occa- 
sion to  show  yours  got  in  the  field  at  Bloomsbury, 
not  that  of  Edgehill.  Go  to  him,  poor  fellow;  he 
is  fasting,  and  has  not  yet  the  happiness  this 
morning  to  stink  of  brandy  and  tobacco:  go,  give 
him  some  to  hear  you  ;   1  am  busy. 

Old.  Well,  egad,  I  love  thee  now,  boy,  for  thy 
surliness.  Thou  art  no  tame  captain,  1  see,  that 
will  suffer — 

Afan.  An  old  fox. 

Old.  All  that  shan't  make  me  angry :  I  con- 
sider that  thou  art  peevish,  and  fretting  at  some  ill 
success  at  law.  Prithee,  tell  me  what  ill  luck  you 
have  met  with  here. 

Man.  You.  , 

Old.  Do  I  look  like  the  picture  of  ill  luck.' 
gadsnouns,  1  love  thee  more  and  more.  And  ihall 
1  tell  thee  what  made  me  love  thee  first  ? 


Man.  Do  ;  that  I  may  be  rid  of  that  damned 
quality  and  thee. 

Old.  'Twas  thy  wearing  that  broad  sword  there. 

Afan.  Here,  Freeman,  let's  change :  I'll  never 
wear  it  more. 

Old.  How!  you  won't,  sure.  Prithee,  don't 
look  like  one  of  our  holiday  captains  now-a-days, 
with  a  bodkin  by  your  side,  you  martinet  rogue. 

Man.  [Aside.]  O,  then,  there's  hopes.— 
[Aloud.'\  What,  d'ye  find  fault  with  martinet  ? 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  'tis  the  best  exercise  in  the 
world ;  the  most  ready,  most  easy,  most  graceful 
exercise  that  ever  was  used,  and  the  most — 

Old.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  no  more ;  sir,  your  servant : 
if  you  praise  martinet  once,  I  have  done  with  you^ 
sir. — Martinet !  martinet ! —  {Exit, 

Free.  Nay,  you  have  made  him  leave  you  as 
willingly  as  ever  he  did  an  enemy ;  for  he  was  truly 
for  the  king  and  parliament :  for  the  parliament  in 
their  list ;  and  for  the  king  in  cheating  'em  of 
their  pay,  and  never  hurting  the  king's  party  in 
the  field. 

Enter  a  Lawyer  towards  them. 

Man.  A  pox  !  this  way : — here's  a  lawyer  I 
know  threatening  us  with  another  greeting. 

Law*  Sir,  sir,  your  very  servant ;  I  was  afraid 
you  had  forgotten  me. 

Man.  1  was  not  afraid  you  had  forgotten  me. 

Law.  No,  sir;  we  lawyers  have  pretty  good 
memories. 

Man.  You  ought  to  have  by  your  wits. 

Law.  O,  you  are  a  merry  gentleman,  sir :  I  re- 
member you  were  merry  when  I  was  last  in  your 
company. 

Man.  I  was  never  merry  in  thy  company,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  sure. 

Law.  Why,  I'm  sure  you  joked  upon  me,  and 
shammed  me  all  night  long. 

Afan.  Shammed  !  prithee  what  barbarous  law- 
term  is  that  ? 

Law.  Shamming  !  why,  don't  you  know  that .' 
'tis  all  our  way  of  wit,  sir, 

Alan.  1  am  glad  1  do  not  know  it  then.  Sham- 
ming !  what  does  he  mean  by't.  Freeman  ! 

Free.  Shamming  is  telling  you  an  insipid  dull 
lie  with  a  dull  face,  which  the  sly  wag  the  autlior 
only  laughs  at  himself;  and  making  himself  believe 
'tis  a  good  jest,  puts  the  sham  only  upon  himself. 

A/an.  So,  your  lawyer's  jest,  I  find,  like  his 
practice,  has  more  knavery  than  wit  in't.  I  should 
make  the  worst  shammer  in  England  :  I  must 
always  deal  ingenuously,  as  I  will  with  you,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  and  advise  you  to  be  seen  rather  with 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  than  such  fellows  as  I  am  : 
they  will  credit  your  practice  more. 

Law.  No,  sir,  your  company's  an  honour  to 
me. 

Afan.  No,  faith ;  go  this  way,  there  goes  an 
attorney  ;  leave  me  for  him  ;  let  it  never  be  said  a 
lawyer's  civility  did  him  hurt 

law.  No,  worthy,  honoured  sir;  I'll  not  leave 
you  for  any  attorney,  sure. 

Afan.  Unless  he  had  a  fee  in  his  hand. 

Law.  Have  you  any  business  here,  sir  ?  Try 
me :  I'd  serve  you  sooner  than  any  attorney  breath- 
ing.  • 

Afan.  husmesa—lAside.']  So,  I  have  thought 
of  a  sure  way, — lAluud.}  Yes,  faith,  I  have  a 
little  business. 
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Law,  Have  you  so,  sir  ?  in  what  court,  sir  ? 
what  is't,  sir  ?  Tell  me  but  how  I  may  serve  you, 
and  ril  do't,  sir,  and  take  it  fur  as  great  an 
honour — 

Man,  Faith,  'tis  for  a  poor  orphan  of  a  sea 
officer  of  mine,  that  has  no  money.  But  if  it  could 
be  followed  in  forma  pauperis,  and  when  the 
legacy's  recovered — 

Law.  Forma  pauperis,  sir  ! 

Man,  Ay,  sir.  [Stveral  croiting  the  ttage. 

Law.  Mr.  Bumblecase,  Mr.  Bumbiecase !  a 
word  with  you. — Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  at  present ; 
1  have  a  little  business — 

Man,  Which  is  not  in  forma  pauperis. 

\^ExU  Lawyer. 

Free.  So,  you  have  now  found  a  way  to  be  rid  of 
people  without  quarrelling  ? 

Enter  Alderman. 

Man.  But  here's  a  city- rogue  will  stick  as  hard 
upon  us,  as  if  I  owed  him  money. 

Aid.  Captain,  noble  sir,   I  am  yours  heartily, 
d*ye  see  ;  why  should  you  avoid  your  old  friends  ? 
Mun.  And  why  should  you  follow  me  ?     I  owe 
you  nothing. 

Aid.  Out  of  my  hearty  respects  to  you :  for 
there  is  not  a  man  in  England — 

Man.  Thou  would st  save  from  hanging  with 
the  expense  of  a  shilling  only. 

Aid,  Nay,  nay,  but,  captain,  you  are  like  enough 
to  tell  me — 

Man.  Truth,  which  you  won't  care  to  hear ; 
therefore  you  had  better  go  talk^with  somebody 
else. 

Aid,  No,  I  know  nobody  can  inform  me  better 
of  some  young  wit,  or  spendthrift,  that  has  a  good 
dipped  seat  and  estate  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  or  Kent ;  any  of  these  would  serve  my 
tnm  :  now,  if  you  knew  of  such  a  one,  and  would 
but  help — 

Man.  You  to  finish  his  ruin. 
Aid,  I'faith,  you  should  have  a  snip — 
Alan    Of  your  nose,  you  thirty-in-the-hundred 
rascal ;  would  you  make  me  your  squire  setter, 
your  bawd  for  manors  }  [Takts  him  by  the  note. 

Aid.  Oh  ! 

Free.  Hold,  or  here  will  be  your  third  law- 
suit. 

Aid.  Gads-precious,  you  hectoring  person  you, 
are  you  wild  ?  I  meant  you  no  hurt,  sir  :  I  begin 
to  think,  as  things  go,  land- security  best,  and  have 
for  a  convenient  mortgage,  some  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pound  by  me. 

Man.  Then  go  lay  it  out  upon  an  hospital,  and 
take  a  mortgage  of  Heaven,  according  to  your  city 
custom  ;  for  you  think  by  laying  out  a  little  money 
to  hook  in  that  too  hereafter.  Do,  I  say,  and  keep 
the  poor  you've  made  by  taking  forfeitures,  that 
Heaven  may  not  take  yours. 

Aid.  No,  to  keep  the  cripples  you  make  this 
war.  *This  war  spoils  our  trade. 

Man.  Damn  your  trade  I  'tis  the  better  for't 
Aid.  What,  will  you  speak  against  our  trade  ? 
Man.  And  dare  you  speak  against  the  war,  our 
trade  .>  * 

Aid.  [AMtde."]  Well,  he  may  be  a  convoy  of 
ships  1  am  concerned  in. — [Aloud.'\  Come,  captain, 
I  inll  hav«  a  fair  correspondence  with  you,  say  what 
you  will. 


Man,  Then  prithee  be  gone.  ' 

Aid.  No,  faith  ;  prithee,  captain^  let's  go  drink  a 
dish  of  laced  coflfee,  and  talk  of  the  times.  Come, 
rU  treat  you :  nay,  you  shall  go,  for  I  have  no 
business  here. 

Man.  But  I  have. 

Alil,  To  pick  up  a  man  to  give  thee  a  dhiner. 
Come  I'll  do  thy  business  for  thee. 

Man,  Faith,  now  I  think  on't,  so  you  may,  as 
well  as  any  man  ;  for  'tis  to  pick  up  a  man  to  be 
bound  with  me,  to  one  who  expects  city  security 
for — 

Aid,  Nay,  then  your  servant,  captain  ;  business 
must  be  done. 

Man,  Ay,  if  it  can.  But  hark  you,  alderman  ; 
without  you — 

Aid,  Business,  sir,  I  say,  must  be  done ;  and 
there's  an  officer  of  the  treasury  [Several  crossing 
the  staged   I  have  an  affair  with —  [Exit, 

Man.  You  see  now  what  the  mighty  friendship 
of  the  world  is ;  what  all  ceremony,  embraces,  and 
plentiful  professions  come  to  !  You  are  no  more 
to  believe  a  professing  friend  than  a  threatening 
enemy ;  and  as  no  man  hurts  you,  that  tells  you 
he'll  do  you  a  mischief,  no  man,  you  see,  is  your 
servant  who  says  he  is  so.  Why  the  devil,  then, 
should  a  man  be  troubled  with  the  flatterv  of  knaves 
^he  be  not  a  fool  or  cully  *,  or  with  the  fondness  of 
tools,  if  he  be  not  a  knave  or  cheat  ? 

Free,  Only  for  his  pleasure :  for  there  is 
some  in  laughing  at  fools,  and  disappointing 
knaves. 

Man,  That's  a  pleasure,  I  think,  would  cost  you 
too  dear,  as  well  as  marrying  your  widow  to  disap- 
point her.  But,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  pleasure 
by  'em  but  in  despising  'em,  wheresoever  I  meet 
'em  ;  and  then  the  pleasure  of  hoping  so  to  be  rid 
of  'em.  But  now  my  comfort  is,  I  am  not  worth 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  which  all  the  world  shall 
know  ;  and  then  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  none  of  'em 
come  near  me. 

Free.  A  very  pretty  comfort,  which  1  think  you 
pay  too  dear  for. — But  is  the  twenty  pound  gone 
since  the  morning  ? 

Man.  To  my  boat's  crew. — Would  you  have  the 
poor,  honest,  brave  fellows  want  ? 
Free.  Rather  than  you  or  I. 
Man.  Why,  art  thou  without  money  ?  thou  who 
art  a  friend  to  everybody  ? 

Free,  I  ventured  my  last  stake  upon  the  squire 
to  nick  him  of  his  mother  ;  and  cannot  help  you  to 
a  dinner,  unless  you  will  go  dine  with  my  lord — 

Man.  No,  no ;  the  ordinary  is  too  dear  for  me, 
where  flattery  must  pay  for  my  dinner :  I  am  no 
herald  or  poet. 

Free,  We'll  go  then  to  the  bishop's — 
Man.  There  you  must  flatter  the  old  philosophy ; 
1  cannot  renounce  my  reason  for  a  dinner. 
Free.  Why,  then  let's  go  to  your  alderman's. 
Man.  Hang  him,  rogue  !  that  were  not  to  dine ; 
for  he  makes  you  drunk  with  lees  of  sack  before 
dinner,  to  take  away  your  stomach  :  and  there  you 
must  call  usury  and  extortion  God's  blessing,  or 
the  honest  turning  of  the  penny  ;  hear  him  brag 
of  the  leather  breeches  in  which  he  trotted  first 
to  town,  and  make  a  greater  noise  with  his  money 
in  his  p»r1our.  than  Jiis  cashiers  do  in  his  counting- 
house,  without  hopes  of  borrowing  a  shilling. 

Free.  Ay,  a  pox  on't !  'tis  like  dining  with  the 
great  gamesters  ;  and  when  they  fall  to  their  com- 
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mon  dessert,  to  see  the  heaps  of  gold  drawn  on  all 
bands,  without  going  to  twelve.  Let  us  go  to  my 
lady  Goodly 'a. 

Man.  There  to  flatter  her  looks.  Yon  must 
mistake  her  grandchildren  for  her  own  ;  praise  her 
cook,  that  she  may  rail  at  him ;  and  feed  her  dogs, 
not  yourself. 

Free.  What  d'ye  think  of  eating  with  your  law- 
yer then  ? 

Man.  Eat  with  him !  damn  him  !  To  hear  him 
employ  his  barbarous  eloquence  in  a  reading  upon 
the  two-and-thirty  good  bits  in  a  shoulder  of  veal, 
and  be  forced  yourself  to  praise  the  cold  bribe-pie 


that  stinks,  and  drink  law-French  wine  as  rough 
and  harsh  as  his  law-French.  A  pox  on  him  !  l*d 
rather  dine  in  the  Temple-rounds  or  walks,  with 
the  knights  without  noses,  or  the  knights  of  the 
post,  who  are  honester  fellows  and  better  company. 
But  let  us  home  and  try  our  fortune ;  for  Til  stay 
no  longer  here  for  your  damned  widow. 

Free.  Well,  let  us  go  home  then ;  for  I  must  go 
for  my  damned  widow,  and  look  after  my  new 
damned  charge.    Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago 
a  man  might  have  dined  in  this  halL 
Man.  But  now  the  lawyer  only  here  ii  fed ; 

And,  bully-like,  by  quarrels  gets  his  bread. 

lExeunt, 


ACT   IV. 


^CENE  1.— Manly's  Lodging. 
EnUr  Manly  and  Fidelia. 


Man.  Well,  there's  success  in  thy  face.  Hast 
thou  prevailed }  say. 

Fid.  As  I  could  wish  sir. 

Man.  So ;  I  told  thee  what  thou  wert  fit  for,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  believe  me.  Come,  thank  me  for 
oringing  thee  acquainted  with  thy  genius.  Well, 
thou  hast  mollified  her  heart  for  me? 

Fid.  No,  sir,  n«t  so ;  but  what's  better. 

Man.  How,  what's  better? 

Fid.  I  shall  harden  your  heart  against  her. 

Man.  Have  a  care,  sir ;  my  heart  is  too  much 
in  earnest  to  be  fooled  with,  and  my  desire  at  height, 
and  needs  no  delays  to  incite  it  What,  you  are 
too  good  a  pimp  already,  and  know  how  to  endear 
pleasure  by  withholding  it  ?  But  leave  off  your 
page's  bawdy-house  tricks,  sir,  and  tell  me,  will 
she  be  kind .' 

Fid,  Kinder  than  yon  could  wish,  sir. 

Man.  So,  then  :  well,  prithee,  what  said  she .' 

Fid.  She  said— 

Man.  W^hat?  thou'rt  so  tedious:  speak  comfort 
to  me  ;  what? 
y  Fid.  That  of  all  things  you  are  her  aversion. 

'  Man.  How! 

Fid.  That  she  would  sooner  take  a  bedfellow 
out  of  an  hospital,  and  diseases  into  her  arms, 
than-  you. 

Man.  What? 

Fid.  That  she  would  rather  trust  her  honour 
vnt\\  a  dissolute  debauched  hector,  nay  worse,  with 
a  finical  baffled  coward,  all  over  loathsome  with 
affectation  of  the  fine  gentleman. 

Man.  What's  all  this  ytm  say  ? 

Fid.  Nay,  that  my  offers  of  your  bve  to  her 
were  more  offensive,  than  when  parents  woo  their 
virgin-daughters  to  the  enjoyment  of  riches  only  ; 
and  that  you  were  in  all  circumstances  as  nauseous 
to  her  as  a  husband  on  compulsion. 

Man.  Hold  !  I  understand  you  not. 

Fid.  So,  'twill  work,  I  see.  lAtide. 

Man.  Did  you  not  tell  me — 

Fid.  She  called  you  ten  thousand  ruffians. 

Man.  Hold,  I  say. 

Fid.  Brutes— 

Man,  Hold. 

Fid.  Sea-monster»— 

Jlfofs.  Damn  your  intelligence  I   Hear  me  m  little 

DOW. 


Fid.  Nay,  surly  coward  she  called  you  too. 

Man.  Won't  you  hold  yet?     Hold,  or — 

Fid.  Nay,  sir,  pardon  me  ;  I  could  not  but  tell 
you  she  had  the  baseness,  the  injustice,  to  call  you 
coward,  sir ;  coward,  coward,  sir. 

Man.  Not  yet — 

Fid.  I've  done  : — coward,  sir. 

Man,  Did  not  you  say,  she  was  kinder  than  I 
could  wish  her  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  sir. 

Man.  How  then  ? — O — I  understand  you  now. 
At  first  she  appeared  in  rage  and  disdain ;  the  truest 
sign  of  a  coming  woman :  but  at  last  you  prevailed, 
it  seems ;  did  you  not  ? 

Fid,  Yes,  sir. 

Man.  So  then ;  let's  know  that  only :  come, 
prithee,  without  delays.  I'll  kiss  thee  for  that  news 
beforehand. 

Fid.  So  ;  the  kiss  I'm  sure  is  welcome  to  me, 
I  whatsoe'er  the  news  will  be  to  you.  lAtide. 

Man,  Come,  speak,  my  dear  volunteer. 

Fid.  How  welcome  were  that  kind  word  too,  if 
it  were  not  for  another  woman's  sake  I  lAside 

Man.  What,  won't  you  speak  ?  You  prevailed 
for  me  at  last,  you  say  ? 

Fid.  No,  sir. 

Man.  No  more  of  your  fooling,  sir ;  it  will  not 
agree  with  my  impatience  or  temper. 

Fid.  Then  not  to  fool  you,  sir^  I  spoke  to  her 
for  you,  but  prevailed  for  myself ;  she  would  not 
hear  me  when  I  spoke  in  your  behalf,  but  bid  me 
say  what  I  would  in  my  own,  though  she  gave  me 
no  occasion,  she  was  so  coming,  and  so  was  kinder, 
sir,  than  you  could  wish  ;  which  1  was  only  afraid 
to  let  you  know,  without  some  warning. 

Man.  How's  this  ?  Young  man,  you  are  of  a 
lying  age  ;  but  1  must  hear  you  out,  and  if — 

Fid,  I  would  not  abuse  you,  and  cannot  wrong 
her  by  any  report  of  her,  she  is  so  wicked. 

Man,  How,  wicked  I  had  she  the  impudence,  at 
the  second  sight  of  you  only — 

Fid.  Impudence,  sir !  oh,  she  has  impudence 
enough  to  put  a  court  out  of  countenance,  and 
debauch  a  stews. 

Man.  Why,  what  said  she  ? 

Fid.  Her  tongue,  I  confess,  was  silent ;  but  her 
speaking  eyes  gloated  such  things,  more  immodest 
and  lascivious  than  ravishers  can  act,  or  women 
onder  a  confinement  think. 

Man.  1  know  there  are  those  whose  eyes  reflect 
more  obscenity  than  the  glasses  in  alcoves ;  but 


then  are  others  too  who  use  a  little  art  with  their 
looks,  to  make  'em  seem  more  beautiful,  not  more 
ioTing  ;  which  Tain  yoang  fellows  like  you  are  apt 
to  interpret  in  their  own  favour,  and  to  the  lady's 
wrong. 

Fid,  Seldom,  sir.  Pray,  have  you  a  care  of 
gloating  eyes ;  for  he  that  loves  to  gaze  upon  'em, 
will  find  at  last  a  thousand  fools  and  cuckolds  in 
'em  instead  of  Cupids. 

Man,  Very  well,  sir. — But  what,  you  had  only 
eye-kindness  from  Olivia? 

Fid.  1  tell  you  again,  sir,  no  woman  sticks  there ; 
eye-promises  of  love  they  only  keep ;  nay,  they 
are  contracts  which  make  you  sure  of  'em.  In 
short,  sir,  she  seeing  me,  with  shame  and  amaze- 
ment dumb,  nnactive,  and  resistless,  threw  her 
twisting  arms  about  my  neck,  and  smothered  me 
with  a  thousand  tasteless  kisses.  Believe  me,  sir, 
they  were  so  to  me. 

Man.  Why  did  you  not  avoid  'em  then  ? 

Fid,  I  fenced  with  her  eager  arms,  as  you  did 
with  the  grapples  of  the  enemy's  fireship;  and 
nothing  but  cutting  'em  off  could  have  freed 
me. 

Man.  Damned,  damned  woman,  that  could  be 
so  false  and  infamous  !  and  damned,  damned  heart 
of  mine,  that  cannot  yet  be  false,  though  so  infa- 
mous !  what  easy,  tame  suffering  trampled  things 
does  that  little  god  of  talking  cowards  make  of  us  ! 
but— 

Fid.  So ;  it  works.  I  find,  as  I  expected. 

ZAside. 

Man.  But  she  was  false  to  me  before,  she  told 
me  so  herself,  and  yet  I  could  not  quite  believe  it ; 
but  she  was,  so  that  her  second  falseness  is  a  favour 
to  me,  not  an  injury,  in  revenging  me  upon  the 
man  that  vrronged  me  first  of  her  love.  Her  love  1 
— a  whore's,  a  witch's  love ! — But  what,  did  she 
not  kiss  well,  sir  ?  I'm  sure  I  thought  her  lips — 
but  I  must  not  think  of  'em  more — but  yet  they 
are  such  I  could  still  kiss — grow  to — and  then  tear 
off  with  my  teeth,  grind  'em  into  mammocks,  and 
spit  'em  into  her  cuckold's  face. 

Fid,  Poor  man,  how  uneasy  he  is  I  I  have 
hardly  the  heart  to  give  so  much  pain,  though 
withal  I  give  him  a  cure,  and  to  myself  new  life. 

lAtide. 

Man.  But  what,  her  kisses  sure  could  not  but 
warm  you  into  desire  at  last,  or  a  compliance  with 
hers  at  least  ? 

Fid,  Nay,  more,  I  confess — 

Man.  What  more?  speak. 

Fid.  All  you  could  fear  had  passed  between  us, 
if  I  could  have  been  made  to  wrong  you,  sir,  in  that 
nature. 

Man.  Could  nave  oeen  made  I  you  lie,  you  did. 

Fid.  Indeed,  sir,  'twas  impossible  for  me ; 
besides,  we  were  interrupted  by  a  visit ;  but  I  con- 
fess, she  would  not  let  me  stir,  till  I  promised  to 
return  to  her  again  within  this  hour,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  dark  ;  by  which  time  she  would  dispose 
of  her  visit,  and  her  servants,  and  herself,  for  my 
reception.  Which  I  was  fain  to  promise,  to  get 
from  her. 

Man.  Hal 

Fid.  But  if  ever  I  go  near  her  again,  may  you, 
sir,  think  me  as  false  to  you,  as  she  is ;  hate  and 
renounce  me,  as  you  ought  to  do  her,  and.  1  hope, 
mil  do  now. 

Mmm,  Well,  but  now  I  think  on't,  you  bball  keep 


your  word  with  your  lady.  What,  a  young  fellow, 
and  fail  the  first,  nay,  so  tempting,  an  assig^nation  ! 

Fid,  How,  sir .' 

Afan.  I  say,  you  shall  go  to  her  when  'tis  dark, 
and  shall  not  disappoint  her. 

Fid,  I,  sir  1  I  siiould  disappoint  her  more  by 
going,  for — 

Man.  How  so  ? 

Fid.  Her  impudence  and  injustice  to  yoa  will 
make  me  disappoint  her  love,  loathe  her. 

Man.  Come,  you  have  my  leave ;  and  if  you 
disgust  her,  I'll  go  with  you,  and  act  love,  whilst 
you  shall  talk  it  only. 

Fid.  You,  sir  !  nay,  then  I'll  never  go  near  her. 
You  act  love,  sir !  You  must  but  act  it  indeed, 
after  ail  I  have  said  to  you.  Think  of  your  honour, 
sir  :  love  ! — 

Man,  Well,  call  it  revenge,  and  that  is  honour- 
able :  rU  be  revenged  on  her ;  and  thou  shall  be 
my  second.  .   , 

Fid,  Not  in  a  base  action,  sir,  when  you  are 
your  own  enemy.  O  go  not  near  her,  sir ;  for 
Heaven's  sake,  for  your  own,  think  not  of  it ! 

Man,  How  concerned  you  are !  I  thought  I 
should  catch  you.  What,  you  are  my  rival  at  last, 
and  are  in  love  vrith  her  yourself ;  and  have  spoken 
ill  of  her  out  of  your  love  to  her,  not  me :  and 
therefore  would  not  have  me  go  to  her ! 

Fid,  Heaven  witness  for  me,  'tis  because  I  love 
you  only,  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  her. 

Man.  Come,  come,  the  more  I  think  on't,  the 
more  I'm  satisfied  you  do  love  her.  Those  kissf  s, 
young  man,  I  knew  were  irresistible ;  'tis  certain. 

Ftd.  There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  world,  bir, 
but  my  truth  and  your  courage. 

Man.  Your  servant,  sir.  Besides,  false  and 
ungrateful  as  she  has  been  to  me,  and  tliough  I 
may  believe  her  hatred  to  me  great  as  you  report 
it,  yet  I  cannot  think  you  are  so  soon  and  at  that 
rate  beloved  by  her,  though  you  may  endeavour  it. 

Fid.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  and  you  doubt  it  still, 
sir,  I  will  conduct  you  to  her ;  and,  unseen,  your 
ears  shall  judge  of  her  falseness,  and  my  truth  to 
you,  if  that  will  satisfy  you.* 

Man.  Yes,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  being 
quite  out  of  doubt ;  because  'tis  that  alone  with- 
holds us  from  the  pleasure  of  revenge. 

Fid,  Revenge  !  What  revenge  can  you  have, 
sir  ?  Disdain  is  best  revenged  by  scorn ;  and  faith- 
less love,  by  loving  another,  and  making  her  happy 
with  the  other's  losings.  Which,  if  I  might 
advise — 

Enter  FuBSAtAir. 

Man,  Not  a  word  more. 

Free.  What,  are  you  talking  of  love  yet,  cap- 
tain .'     I  thought  you  bad  done  with't. 

Man.  Why,  what  did  you  hear  me  say  ? 

Free.  Something  imperfectly  of  love,  I  think. 

Man,  I  was  only  wondering  why  fools,  rascals, 
and  desertless  wretches,  should  still  have  the  better 
of  men  of  merit  with  all  women,  as  much  as  with 
t)ieir  own  common  mistress.  Fortune. 

Free,  Because  most  women,  like  Fortune,  are 
blind,  seem  to  do  all  things  in  jest,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  extravagant  actions.  Their  love  deserves 
neither  thanks,  or  blame,  for  they  cannot  help  it : 
'tis  all  sympathy;  therefore,  the  noisy,  the  finicaU 
the  talkative,  the  cowardly,  and  effeminate,  have 
the  better  of  the  brave,  the  reasonable,  and  man  of 
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.n  thf  J  rear  too  much  to  lave  ;  Had 
rr  upbraids  tlieir  nant  of  il ;  and 
tbejrbatc  aajtiiingtbatdialarbB  their  admiratian  of 
themiielrei ;  but  they  are  of  thut  vain  number, 
who  had  nther  show  their  fubie  gf ueroBitf,  id  giv- 
ing autif  t'">'^''>'Jj  '0  "ortblesB  Hatlercm,  Ihsn  in 
pajingjust  debts.  And,  in  abort,  sll  wonien,  like 
fortune  (as  jon  aaj)  and  rewarda,  are  lost  by  loo 

vho  have  no  olbrr  qnarrel  to  a  lover's  merit,  but 
thut  it  be^eta  tiieir  deapair  of  him, 

ifan.  Thou  art  jouog  enough  to  be  credulous ; 
but  He_ 

Enfrr  (tailor. 

SaH.  Here  are  now  below,  the  aroldin^,  dag. 
gl«d  geDtlenomnn,  and  that  Major  Old— Old- 
Fop,  1  think  ;oa  call  him. 

Free,  Oldfox  ; — priihee  hid  'em  come  np,  with 
irnur  leate,  cnptain,  for  now  I  can  talk  with  her 
upOQ  the  square,  if  1  (ball  not  disturb  yoa. 

Min.  No;  for  I'll  begone.     Come, TOlnatcer. 

Frre.  Naj,  pray  stay  :  the  scene  between  ui 
will  not  be  ao  lediona  to  yon  bb  you  think,  fienidet, 
you  shall  see  bow  I  rigged  my  'squire  out,  with  the 
remaina  of  my  shipwrecked  wardrobe  ;  he  is  under 
your  sea  Talet-de^ibanibre'a  hands,  and  by  Ihia 
lime  dressed,  and  will  be  worth  your  seeing.  Stay, 
and  I'll  fetch  my  fooL 

Man.  No;  you  know  1  cannot  easily  laugh: 
besidi'S,  mj  TOlnnleer  and  I  bate  business  abroad. 


EnterWaivv  Oinni. nn.lWldow Bi.*™*rB«. 

Wid.  How  1  thou  host  not  chosen  him  fo 

H'irf.  What,  nobody  l>ere  !  did  not  the  fuUow 

y  he  was  within  ? 

Jcr.  No,  but  he  haj  chwen  me  for  his  ch 

ObL  Yea.  lady  ;  and  he  may  be  perhaps  a  little 

and  that's  all  one  ;  and  Til  do  a.iylbinE  he'll 

sy  at  present;  but  if  you   think   th«  time  long 

me,  and  go  all  the  world  over  with  hiui ;  to  oi 

1  be  conies,   [uiifaldiiiji  papfri']   I'll  read   you 

rics,  and  hawdy-houaes,  or  anywhere  else. 

re  some  of  the  fruiis  of  my  leisure,  the  over- 

wings  of  my  fancy  and  pen [AiiJr.i    To  value 

care,  minor,  thou  Hilt  ei.feu'bU:  there  t1>y  e«iat 

e  ngbt,  ihc   must  kiioir    mj-  parts. — lA/auii.] 

bo.lv  ;  iio  not  go  to  oniiiiatiua  auJ  bowdy-Loi 

Com. 

Wid.  No,  no  ;  1  haie  reading  work  enough  of 
my  own  in  my  bag,  I  tbank  you. 

Old.  Ay,  law,  madam ;  but  tiere'a  a  poem,  in 
blank  verse,  which  I  think  a  handsome  declaration 

ffid.  O,  if  you  talk  of  declarations,  I'll  show 
fOu  one  of  the  prettiest  penned  things  which  I 
mended  loo  mjself.you  musl  know. 

Old.  Nay,  lady,  if  you  have  used  yoorself  so 
much  to  the  residing  harsh  law,  that  you  hate 
Imootb  poetry,  here  is  a  character  for  you,  of — 

Wid.  A.  character  I  nay,  then  I'll  sliow  you 
mj  bill  in  ebancery  here,  that  gives  you  such 
a  character  of  my  adveraary,  makes  him  as 
black - 

Old.  Pshai 


k  ibe  cl 


r  too  Ion 


enty  h 


lady,  , 


decreed  her 
Itrate  his  paasion. 

H'id.  Decreed  I  if  you  talk  of  decreeing.  I  have 
nob  a  decroa  hera,  drawn  by  the  finest  clerk — 


Old.  O  lody,  lady,  all  interruption,  and  no  s( 
letwwn  u»,  aa  it  we  were  Uwvcrs  at  the  bar  I 
I  had  forgot,  Apollo  and  Litileton  never  lodge 
n  ■  head  together.  If  you  hate  vem-v,  I'll  give 
lOU  a  cnBt  of  my  politics  in  prose.  "Tia  a  Letter 
0  a  Friend  in  the  Country :  which  i*  now  the 
if  all  such  sober  solid  persons  as  myself,  when  t 
iBve  a  mind  to  publish  their  disgu&t  to  Ibe  tim 
liough  perbaps,  between  you  and  I,  they  bavt 


Audsii 


pohli, 


leraon  may  as  well  have  a  feigned  fri<^nd  in  the 
:ijuntry  to  write  to,  as  an  idle  poet  a  feigned  mis- 
reaa  lo  write  to.  And  ao  bere't  my  letter  to  a 
riend,  Dr  no  friend,  in  the  country,  concerning  the 
ute  conjuncture  of  alTairs,  in  relation  to  coffee, 
louaea  ;   or,  7'/if  Cn/ie-nan'i  Ciue. 

Will.  Nay,  if  your  letter  have  a  case  in't, 
>omeIhing ;  'but  first  I'll  read  you  a  letter  of  n 
0   1  friend  in   the   country,    called   b  letter 


Jt»><la'PiiEEiiAK,ii-"»JaHav 
Oil.  What,  interroptioi 


ithor  than  i 
IFW.Whafa  Ihia  I  see  ?  Jerry  B 


PIT  oiriffautiti 
ie  plague  of 


[-1. 


bast  Ihou  leH 
the  modest  seemly  garb  of  gown  and  c^ji  for  this  ^ 
and  have  1  Inst  all  my  good  inna-of-clianetry 
hreeJingupon  thee  then?  andtbou  wilt  go  a  breed- 
ing thyself  from  our  inn  of  chancery  and  Wcslmin- 
ster-holl,  at  colFee-liuuaes,  and  ordinariei,  jilay- 
hauBps,  tennis.coarts,  and  bawrly-buusee  ? 

Jrr.  Ay,  ay,  what   then?  jierbapB  I  Willi  but 
what's  that  to  you?       Uere'a  my   guardian   and 


Jcr.  Why,  how  come  you  lo  know  any  ill  by 
liawdy-houses  ?  you  never  hod   any  hurt  I 
liad  you,  forsooth  ?     Pray  hold  yourself  conl 
if  I  do  go  where  money  and  wenches  are  to  1 
i'ou  may  thank  yourself ;  for  you  used  me  sc 

abere  your  maidens  lay;  nay,  you  would 
much  aa  let  me  play  at  hotcockirs  with  'e.    . 
Iiave  any  recreation  with  'cm,  Iliuugh  one  should 
liave  kissed  you  heliind,  you  were  so  unnatural 


.    Ay,    . 


mother, 


fuiih. 


heir  under  age,  than  so  i  I  would  soonertrust  him 
alone  with  a  stale  waiting-woman  and  a  parson, 
than  with  his  widow-molber  aud  her  lover  or 


Wid,  Why,  thou  villain,  part  mother  and  minor  I 
rob  mo  of  my  child  and  my  writings !  but  thou 
ahalt  find  there  *8  law ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  raTish- 
ment  of  guard — Westminster  the  Second. 

Old.  Young  gentleifian  squire,  pray  be  ruled  by 
your  mother  uid  your  friends. 

Jer.  Yes,  I'll  be  ruled  by  my  friends,  therefore 
not  by  my  mother,  so  I  won*t :  I  Ul  choose  him  for 
my  guardian  till  I  am  of  age ;  nay,  maybe,  for  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Wid,  Wilt  thou  so,  thou  wretch!  and  when 
thon'rt  of  age,  thou  wflt  sign,  seal  and  deliver  too, 
wilt  thou  1 

Jer.  Yes,  marry  will  I,  if  you  go  there  too. 

Wid.  O  do  not  squeeze  wax,  son ;  rather  go  to 
ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses,  than  squeeze  wax. 
If  thou  dost  that,  farewell  the  goodly  manor  of 
Blackacre,  with  all  its  woods,  underwoods,  and 
appurtenances  whatever !  Oh,  oh !  C  Weeps. 

Free,  Come,  madam,  in  short,  you  see  I  am  re- 
solved to  have  a  sliare  in  the  estate,  yours  or  your 
8on*s ;  if  I  cannot  get  you,  I'll  keep  him,  who  is 
less  coy,  you  find ;  but  if  you  would  have  your  son 
again,  you  must  take  me  too.  Peace  or  war? 
love,  or  law !  You  see  my  hostage  is  in  my  hand : 
I  *m  in  possession. 

Wid,  Nay,  if  one  of  us  must  be  ruined,  e'en  let 
it  be  him.  By  my  body,  a  good  one  !  Did  you 
ever  know  yet  a  widow  marry  or  not  marry  for  the 
sake  of  her  child  1  I*d  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I 
shall  be  hard  enough  for  you  both  yet,  without 
marrying  you,  if  Jerry  wont  be  ruled  by  me. 
What  say  you,  booby,  will  you  be  ruled  1  spe&k. 

Jer.  Let  one  alone,  can't  ^ou  I 

Wid.  Wilt  thou  choose  Imn  for  guardian,  whom 
I  refuse  for  husband } 

Jer.  Ay,  to  choose,  I  thank  you. 

Wid.  And  are  all  my  hopes  frustrated !  Shall  I 
never  hear  thee  put  cases  again  to  John  the  butler, 
or  our  vicar!  never  see  Uiee  amble  the  circuit 
with  the  judges ;  and  hear  thee,  in  our  town-hall, 
louder  than  the  crier! 

Jer.  No ;  for  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  lawyering 
and  pettifogging. 

Wid.  Pettifogging !  thou  profane  villain,  hast 
thou  so  !  Pettifogging  I — then  you  shall  take  your 
leave  of  me,  and  your  estate  too ;  thou  shalt  be  an 
alien  to  me  and  it  for  ever.     Pettifogging  ! 

Jer.  O,  but  if  you  go  there  too,  mother,  we  have 
the  deeds  and  settlements,  I  thank  you.  Would 
you  cheat  me  of  my  estate,  i'fac ! 

Wid.  No,  no,  I  will  not  chea<t  your  little  brother 
Bob  ;  for  thou  wert  not  bom  in  wedlock. 

Free.  How's  that? 

Jer.  How !  what  qmrk  has  she  got  in  her  head 
now! 

Wid.  I  say,  thou  canst  not,  shalt  not  inherit  the 
Blackacres'  estate. 

Jer,  Why!  why, forsooth!  What  d'ye  mean, if 
youfi:o  there  too ! 

Wid,  Thou  art  but  my  base  child  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  canst  not  inherit  it.  Nay,  thou  art 
not  so  much  as  bastard  eigne. 

Jer.  What,  what,  am  I  then  the  son  of  a  whore, 
mother! 

Wid,  The  law  says— • 

Free,  Ma«^^>™,  we  know  what  the  law  says  ;  but 
have  a  eare  what  you  say.  Do  not  let  your  passion, 
to  ruin  your  son,  ruin  your  reputation. 

Wid.  Hang  reputation,  sir  I  am  not  I  a  widow ! 


have  no  husbuid,  nor  intend  to  have  any !  Nor 
would  you,  I  suppose,  now  have  me  for  a  wife.  So 
I  think  now  I'm  revenged  on  my  son  and  you, 
without  marrying,  as  I  told  ym. 

Free,  But  consider,  madam. 

Jer.  What,  have  you  no  shame  left  in  you, 
mother! 

Wid.  Wonder  not  at  it,  major.  'TIS  often  the 
poor  pressed  widow^s  case,  to  give  up  her  honour 
to  save  her  jointure ;  and  seem  to  be  a  light  woman, 
rather  than  marry :  as  some  young  men,  they  say, 
pretend  to  have  the  filthy  disease,  and  lose  their 
credit  with  most  women,  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  some.  lAtide  to  Oldfox. 

Free.  But  one  word  with  you,  madam. 

Wid.  No,  no,  sir.  Come,  major,  let  us  make 
haste  now  to  the  Prerogative  Court. 

Old.  But,  lady,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  will  you 
stignuitise  your  reputation  on  record !  and  if  it  be 
not  true,  how  will  you  prove  it ! 

Wid.  Pshaw!  I  can  prove  anything:  and  for 
my  reputation,  know,  major,  a  wise  woman  will 
no  more  value  her  reputation,  in  disinheriting  a 
rebellious  son  of  a  good  estate,  than  she  would  in 
getting  him,  to  inherit  an  estate. 

lExeunt  Wn>ow  and  Oldfox. 

Free.  Madam — We  must  not  let  her  go  so,  squire. 

Jer.  Nay,  the  devU  can^t  stop  her  though,  if  she 
has  a  mind  to't.  But  come,  bully-guardian,  we'll 
go  and  advise  with  three  attorneys,  two  proctors, 
two  solicitors,  and  a  shrewd  man  of  Whitefriars, 
neither  attorney,  proctor,  or  solicitor,  but  as  pure 
a  pimp  to  the  law  as  any  of  'cm :  and  sure  all  they 
will  be  hard  enough  for  her,  for  I  fear,  bully- 

Siardian,  you  are  too  good  a  joker  to  have  any 
w  in  your  head. 

Free.  Thou'rt  in  the  right  on't,  squire,  I  under- 
stand no  law  ;  especially  that  against  bastards, 
since  I  'm  sure  the  custom  is  against  that  law,  and 
more  people  get  estates  by  being  so,  than  lose  'em. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Olivia's  Lodging. 

Enter  Lord  Plaubibls,  and  Boy  with  a  Candle. 

Plans.  Little  gentleman,  your  most  obedient, 
faithful,  humble  servant.  Where,  I  beseech  you, 
is  that  divine  person,  your  noble  lady ! 

Boy.  Gone  out,  my  lord  ;  but  commanded  me  to 
give  you  this  letter.  lOives  him  a  letter. 

Enter  Novbl. 

Plans,  Which  he  must  not  observe. 

lAside.    Puts  it  up. 

Nov.  Hey,  boy,  where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Boy.  Gone  ou^  sir ;  but  I  must  beg  a  word  with 
you.  iOives  him  a  Utter ,  and  exit. 

Nov.  For  me!  So.— [P«tt  up  the  Letter.] 
Servant,  servant,  my  lord  ;  you  see  the  lady  knew 
of  your  comiug,  for  she  is  gone  out. 

Plans.  Sir,  I  humbly  beseech  you  not  to  censure 
the  lady's  good  breeding :  she  has  reason  to  use 
more  liberty  with  me  than  with  any  other  man. 

Nov.  How,  viscount,  how  ! 

Plans.  Nay,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  be  not  in 
dioler ;  where  there  is  most  love,  there  may  be 
most  freedom. 

Nov.  Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  come  to  an  edair 
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cissementwithyoa,  and  to  tell  you,  you  must  think 
DO  more  of  this  lady's  love. 

Plaus.  Why,  under  correction,  dear  sir  ? 

Nov.  There  are  reasons,  reasons,  viscount 

Plaus.  What,  I  beseech  you,  noble  sir  ? 

Nov.  Prithee,  prithee,  be  not  impertinent,  my 
lord ;  some  of  you  lords  are  such  conceited,  well- 
assured,  impertinent  rogues. 

Plaus.  And  you  noble  wits  are  so  full  of  sham- 
ming and  drolling,  one  knows  not  where  to  have 
you  seriously. 

Nov.  Well,  you  shall  find  me  in  bed  with  this 
lady  one  of  these  days. 

Plaus.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  spare  the  lady's 
honour  ;  for  hers  and  mine  will  be  all  one  shortly. 

Nov.  Prithee,  my  lord,  be  not  an  ass.  Dost 
thou  think  to  get  her  from  me  ?  I  have  had  such 
encouragements — 

Plaus.  1  have  not  been  thought  unworthy  of  'em. 

Nov.  What,  not  like  mine  !  Come  to  an  eclair- 
dssement,  as  I  said. 

Plaus.  Why,  seriously  then,  she  has  told  me 
Tiscountess  sounded  prettily. 

Nov.  And  me,  that  Novel  was  a  name  she  would 
sooner  change  hers  for  than  for  any  title  in  Eng- 
land. 

Plaus.  She  has  commended  the  softness  and 
respectfulness  of  my  behaviour. 

Nov.  She  has  praised  the  briskness  of  my  rail- 
lery, of  all  things,  man. 

Plaus.  The  sleepiness  of  my  eyes  she  liked. 

Nov,  Sleepiness  !  dulness,  dulness.  But  the 
fierceness  of  mine  she  adored. 

Plaus.  The  brightness  of  my  hair  she  liked. 

Nov.  The  brightness !  no,  the  greasiness,  1 
warrant.  But  tbe  blackness  and  lustre  of  ipine 
she  admires. 

Plaus.  The  gentleness  of  my  smile. 

Nov.  The  subtilty  of  my  leer. 

Plaus.  The  clearness  of  my  complexion. 

Nov.  The  redness  of  my  lips. 

Plaus.  The  whiteness  of  my  teeth. 

Nov.  My  janty  way  of  picking  them. 

plaus.  The  sweetness  of  my  breath. 

Nov.  Ha !  ha  I  nay,  then  she  abused  you,  'tis 
plain ;  for  you  know  what  Manly  said : — the  sweet- 
ness  of  your  pulvillio  she  might  mean ;  but  for 
your  breath !  ha  !  ha !  ha  I  Your  breath  is  such, 
man,  that  nothing  but  tobacco  can  perfume ;  and 
your  complexion  nothing  could  mend  but  the 
small-pox. 

Plaus.  Well,  sir,  you  may  please  to  be  merry ; 
but,  to  put  you  out  of  all  doubt,  sir,  she  has 
received  some  jewels  from  me  of  value. 

Nov.  And  presents  from  me ;  besides  what  I 
presented  her  jantily,  by  way  of  ombre,  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  value,  which  Fm  sure  are  the 
earnest-pence  for  our  love-bargain. 

Plaus.  Nay,  then,  sir,  with  your  favour,  and  to 
make  an  end  of  all  your  hopes,  look  you  there,  sir, 
she  has  writ  to  me— 

Nov.  How  I  how !  well,  well,  and  so  she  has 
to  me ;  look  you  there — 

iDeliver  to  each  other  their  letters. 

Plaus.  What's  here  ? 

Nov.  How's  this  ? 
[Heads  oti/.] — My  dear  Lord,— You* II  excuse  me 
for  breakinp  my  word  with  you,  since  "iwas  to 
oblige^  not  offend  you  ;  for  I  can  only  gone  abroad 
tut  to  disaounnt   Novel,  and  meet  vou  in  the 


draunng-room  ;  where  I  expect  you  with  as  muck 
impatience  as  when  I  used  to  suffer  NovePs 
visits— the  most  impertinent  fop  thai  ever  affected 
the  kame  of  a  wit^  therefore  not  capable^  I  hope, 
to  give  you  jealousy  ;  for,  for  your  sake  alone, 
you  saw  I  renounced  an  old  lover^  and  will  do  all 
the  world.  Bum  the  letter,  but  lay  up  the  kind^ 
ness  qf  it  in  your  heart,  with  your — Olivia. 
Very  fine  !  but  pray  let's  see  mine. 

Plaus.  I  understand  it  not ;  but  sure  she  cannot 
think  so  of  me. 

Nov.  [Reads  the  other  letter.]  Hum !  ha  !— 
meet— for  your  sake — hum — quitted  an  old  iover 
— world — bum — in  your  heart  —  u)ith  your— 

O    IVIA. 

Jt  t  the  same,  the  names  only  altered. 

Plaus.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake,  or 
somebody  has  soused  her  and  us. 

Nov.  Yes,  you  are  abused,  no  doubt  on't,  my 
lord ;  but  I'U  to  Whitehall,  and  see. 

P/au^And  I,  where  I  shall  find  you  are  abused. 

Nov:  Where,  if  it  be  so,  for  our  comfort,  we 
cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  fellow-sufferers  enough ; 
for,  as  Freeman  said  of  another,  she  stands  in  the 
drawing-room,  like  the  glass,  ready  for  all  comers, 
to  set  their  gallantry  by  her :  and,  like  the  glass 
too,  lets  no  man  go  from  her  unsatisfied  with  him- 
self. lExeutii, 

Enter  Ouvia  and  Boy. 

Oliv.  Both  here,  and  just  gone? 

Boy.  Yes,  madam. 

Oliv.  But  are  you  sure  neither  saw  you  deliver 
the  other  a  letter  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  am  very  sure. 

Oliv,  Go  then  to  the  Old  Exchange,  to  West- 
minster, Holborn,  and  all  the  other  places  1  told 
you  of;  I  shall  not  need  you  these  two  hours: 
begone,  and  take  the  candle  with  you,  and  be  sure 
you  leave  word  again  below,  I  am  gone  out,  to  all 
that  ask. 

Boy.  Yes,  madam.  iSxtU 

Oliv.  And  my  new  lover  will  not  ask,  I'm  sure ; 
he  has  his  lesson,  and  cannot  miss  me  here,  though 
in  the  dark  :  which  I  have  purposely  designed,  as 
a  remedy  against  my  blushing  gallant's  modesty ; 
for  young  lovers,  like  game- cocks,  are  made  bolder 
by  being  kept  without  light 

Enter  VaiuviitH,  asj^om  a  Journey.' 
Ver,  Where  is  she  ?    Darkness  everywhere  ? 

Oliv.  What !  come  before  your  time  ?  My 
soul  I  my  life  1  your  haste  has  augmented  your 
kindness ;  and  let  me  thank  you  for  it  thus,  and  thus 
— [Embracing  and  kissing  him.]  And  though, 
my  soul,  the  little  time  since  you  left  me  has 
seemed  an  age  to  my  impatience,  sure  it  is  yet  but 
seven — 

Ver.  Howl  who's  that  you  expected  after 
seven? 

Oliv,  Ha  1  my  husband  returned !  and  have  I 
been  throwing  away  so  many  kind  kisses  on  my 
husband,  and  wronged  my  lover  already  ?      {Aside. 

Ver,  Speak,  I  say,  who  was't  you  expected 
after  seven  ? 

Oliv.  [Aside."]  What  shall  I  BtLy^^-oh— [Aloud,] 
Why  'tis  but  seven  days,  is  it,  dearest,  since  you 
went  out  of  town  ?  and  1  expected  you  not  so  soon. 

Ver.  No,  sore,  'tis  but  five  days  since  I  left  you 
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(Hiv.  P&rdoD  mj  impsdence,  doarelt,  I  tl 


kiw  you  nbsn  t. 

Ver.  Nu,  no  ;  bnt  wby  alone  in  tho  (lark  t 
Olii,  Bl&me  not  my  melancholy  in  your  abecnce. 

— But,  my  eoul,  since  you  went,  I  have  eliange 

newB  to  ti'II  you  :  Manly  is  returned. 
Vcr,  Manly  relumed  I    Fortune  forbid  I 
Oliv.  Met  with  the  Dutch  in  (he  oliuinel,  fought. 

Bunk  his  ship,  snd  sU  he  carried  with  him.     He 

w«  here  irith  nie  ytaterdsy. 

Ver,  And  did  you  own  our  nurrisge  to  him  1 
Oiiv.  I  told  him  I  wu  nurried  to  put  an  eud  to 

bis  love  and  my  trouble  ;  but  to  whom,  is  yet  a 

secret  kept  from  him  and  all  the  world.     And  I 

have  used  him  bo   Bcurrily,  his  great  apirit  will 

ne'er  return  to  reason  it  lartbe 


.X  .. 


Vtr.  'Twaa  biarely  dont 
nov  hale  Ihe  sbore  more  tban  OTer,  after 
a  disappointment.  Be  you  eure  only  to  keep  a  while 
our  great  Becret,  till  ho  be  gone.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  'U  lead  the  easy,  honest  fool  by  the  nose,  aa  I 
used  to  do  ;  and  irljilst  he  stays,  rail  with  him  at 
thee  ;  and  when  be  'a  gone,  Inngb  witli  thco  at  him. 
But  have  yon  his  cabinet  of  jewels  safe  t  part  not 
witha  seed-pearl  to  him,  to  keep  him  from  starving. 

Oliv.  Nor  from  hanging. 

Ver.  He  cannot  recover  'em;  and,   I   think, 
will  scorn  to  beg  'em  again. 

dir.  But,  my  life,  have  you  taken  the  thousand 
guineas  be  left  in  my  name  out  of  the  goldsmilli's 

Vcr.  Ay,  ay  ;  they  are  removed  to  aootlier 


take  the  dnmb  and  best  welcomes,  klaaes  and  em- 
hracea ;  'tis  not  a  timo  for  idle  words.  In  a  duel 
of  love,a8  in  others, parleyingshows basely.  Come, 
we  are  alone  ;  and  now  the  word  is  only  satisfac- 
tion, and  defend  not  thyself. 

Man.  How  'a  this  t  Why,  she  makes  love  like  a 
devil  in  a  play  ;  and  in  this  darkness,  which  can- 
ceati  her  angel's  face,  if  I  were  apt  to  be  afraid,  I 
should  think  her  a  devil.  lAi„ir. 

Oliv,  What^  you  traveraa  ground,  young  gentle- 
man !  IFiaKUAavotllinglur. 

Fid,  I  take  breath  only. 

Man.  Good  heavens  1  how  was  I  deceived  I 

l-IM,. 

(Hiv.  Nay,  you  are  a  coward ;  what,  are  you 
afraid  of  the  fierceness  of  my  love  I 

Fid.  Yes,  madam,  lest  its  violence  might  prossge 
its  cbange  ;  and  I  must  needs  be  afraid  you  would 
leave  me  quickly,  who  could  desert  so  brave  a  gen- 
tleman as  \Ianty. 

Oliv.  0,  name  not  his  name  I  for  in  a  time  of 
stolen  joys,  as  this  ih,  tho  filthy  name  of  husband 
were  not  a  more  allaying  Bound. 


Fi.1,  1 


Olh:  Never.     How  could  you  think  it  t 
Fill.  Because  be  thought  it ;  who  ia  a  man  of  that 
sense,  nice  discerning,  and  diflidency,  that  I  should 
think  it  bard  to  deceive  bim. 

Olie.  No  ;  ho  tliat  distrusts  moat  the  world, 
trusts  most  (o  himself,  and  ia  hut  the  more  easily 
deceived,  because  be  thinks  he  can't  be  deceived. 
I  His  cunning  ia  like  the  coward'a  sword,  by  which 
'  ba  is  oftrner  worsted  than  defended. 

Fid,  Yot,  sure,  you  used   no  common  art  to 
j  deceive  him. 
{      aiv,  I  knew  he 


Ay,  but,  my  lonl,  you  had  best  have  a 
<sre  he  find  not  where  the  money  is  ;  for  bis  present 
wants,  as  I'm  informed,  are  such  as  will  m^e  him 
inqui^tive  enough. 

Ver.  You  Hay  true,  and  be  knows  the  man  too  ; 
bnt  I'll  temOTC  it  to-morrow. 

(Hiv.  To-morrow  I  O  do  not  stay  till  to- 
moriow  ;  go  to-njght,  immediately, 

Vtr.  Now  I  thmk  on't,  you  advise  well,  and  I 
irill  go  presently. 

(Hiv.  Preaently  I  instantly  t  I  will  not  let  you 

Vcr.  1  will  then,  though  I  return  not  home  till 
twelve. 

(Hiv.  Nay,  though  not  till  morning,  with  all  my 
heart-  Go^  dearest  ■,  I  am  impatient  till  you  are 
Eone.^ — [  nrnstt  him  onl.  ]  So,  I  have  at  once  now 
bruaght  abovtlhoae  two  grnte^  busineases,  which 
all  jwndoit  women  do  together,  secured  money  and 
pltawuu;  and  now  all  interruptions  of  the  last  are 
removed.  Go,  hosband,  and  come  up,  friend  ;  just 
the  backet*  in  the  well ;  the  absence  of  one  brings 
Ibe  other.  But  1  hope,  like  them  too,  they  will 
not  meet  in  the  way,  jostle,  and  clash  together. 

EmiirYioKLUtand  Mmjilt  treading  ii\/tl]/  and  itajrinff 

So,  ars  you  eocie  1  (but  not  the  hushand-bucket,  I 
bcw,  afaiQ.}^ Who's  there  I  my  dearest)   istfuy, 

iU.  Hylifs— 

Olip.  Ki^t,  ri^L— Where  snlhy  lips  I  Here, 


I  whereton 


is  own  singular  moros»- 

ell,  as  to  doto   upon  any  copy  of  it ; 

I  feigned  a  hatred  to  the  world  too,  that 

ne  mignt  Jove  me  in  earnest :  but,  if  it  bad  been 

hard  to  deceive  him,  I'm  sure  'twere  much  harder 

to  love  bim.     A  dogged,  ill-mannered — 

Fid.  D'ye  hear,  air  I  pray,  hear  her. 

[AM    ■    ■■ 


ifan.  Ay,  a  goat,  or  monkey,  were  fitter  for  tliee. 


rival,  I 


'sfac. 


Olir.  So  has  a  Saracen 

Fid-  Is  proper,  and  well  made. 

Oliv.  Ab  a  drayman.  • 

Fid.   Has  wit 

Oliv.  He  rails  at  all  mankind. 

Fid,  And  undoubted  courage. 

Oliv.  Like  the  hangmau'a ;  can  murder  a  man 
when  his  hands  ar«  tied.  -  He  has  cruelty  indeed  ; 
which  is  no  more  courage,  tban  his  railing  is 

ifan.  Thus  women,  and  men  like  women,  are 
too  hard  for  us,  when  tliey  think  we  do  not  hear 
'em;  and  repulation,Uke  other  mistieeBee,is never 
true  to  a  man  in  bin  absence.  lAiidi. 

Fid.  Heia— 

Oliv.  Prithee,  no  more  of  Mm:  I  Ihougbt  I  had 
satisfied  you  enough  before,  that  he  could  never  be 
a  rival  tor  you  to  apprehend.    And  you  need  aol 
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( 


be  more  assured  of  my  aversion  to  him,  than  by 
the  Ust  testimony  of  my  love  to  you ;  which  I  am 
ready  to  give  yoii.    Come,  my  soul,  this  way. 

IPuUs  FiDXUA. 

Fid.  But,  madam,  what  could  make  you  dissem- 
ble love  to  him,  when  'twas  so  hard  a  thing  for 
yon ;  and  flatter  his  love  to  yon  ? 

Oliv.  That  which  makes  all  the  world  flatter 
and  dissemblci  'twas  his  money  :  I  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  that.  Yet  I  loved  not  that  so  well,  as  for 
it  to  take  him  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  had  his  money  I 
hastened  his  departure  like  a  wife,  who  when  she 
has  made  the  most  of  a  dying  husband's  breath, 
pulls  away  his  pillow. 

Man.  Damned  money  I  its  master's  potent  rival 
still ;  and  like  a  saucy  pimp,  corrupts  itself  the 
mistress  it  procures  for  us.  lAtide. 

Oliv.  But  I  did  not  think  with  you,  my  life,  to 
pass  my  time  in  talking.  Come  hither,  come  ; 
yet  stay,  tiU  I  have  locked  a  door  in  the  other 
room,  that  may  chance  to  let  us  in  some  interrup- 
tion ;  which  reciting  poets  or  losing  gamesters 
fear  not  more  than  I  at  this  time  do.  lExit. 

Fid,  Well,  1  hope  you  are  now  satisfled,  sir,  and 
will  be  gone  to  think  of  your  revenge  ? 

Man,  No,  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  must  stay  to 
be  revenged. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ?  You'll  use  no  violence  to  her, 
I  hope,  and  forfeit  your  own  life,  to  take  away 
hers  ?  that  were  no  revenge. 

Man.  No,  no,  you  need  not  fear :  my  revenge 
shall  only  be  upon  her  honour,  not  her  life. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ?  her  honour  ?  O  heavens  !  con- 
aider,  sir,  she  has  no  honour.  D'ye  call  that  re- 
venge ?  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing .'  But 
reflect,  sir,  how  she  hates  and  loathes  you. 

Man.  Yes,  so  much  she  hates  me,  that  it  would 
be  a  revenge  sufficient  to  make  her  accessary  to 
my  pleasure,  and  then  let  her  know  it. 

Fid,  No,  sir,  no ;  to  be  revenged  on  her  now, 
were  to  disappoint  her.     Pray,  sir,  let  us  begone. 

iPuUt  Manly. 

Man.  Hold  ofi" !  What,  you  are  my  rival  then  ! 
and  therefore  you  shall  stay,  and  keep  the  door  for 
me,  whilst  I  go  in  for  you ;  but  when  I'm  gone,  if 
you  dare  to  stir  ofl"  from  tfads  very  board,  or  breathe 
the  least  murmuring  accent,  I'll  cut  her  throat 
first ;  and  if  you  love  her,  you  will  not  venture  her 
life. — Nay,  then  I'll  cut  your  throat  too ;  and  I 
know  you  love  your  own  life  at  least. 

Fid.  But,  sir ;  good  sir. 

Man.  Not  a  word  more,  lest  I  begin  my  re- 
venge on  her  by  killing  you. 

Fid.  But  are  you  sure  'tis  revenge  that  makes  you 
do  this  ?  ho#  can  it  be  ? 

Man.  Whist ! 

Fid.  'Tis  a  strange  revenge,  indeed. 

Man.  If  you  mtJce  me  stay,  I  shall  keep  my 
word,  and  begin  with  you.     No  more. 

lExil  at  the  tafM  door  Olivia  teent  out  bp. 

Fid.  O heavens!  is  there  not  punishment  enough 
In  loving  well,  if  you  will  have  t  a  crime. 
But  you  must  add  fresh  torments  daily  to't. 
And  punish  us  like  peevish  rivals  still, 
Because  we  fain  would  find  a  heaven  here  ? 
But  did  there  never  any  love  like  me. 
That  untried  tortures  you  pust  find  me  out  ? 
Others  at  worst,  you  force  to  kill  themselves ; 
But  I  must  be  self-miicderefls  of  my  love, 
Yet  will  not  grant  me  power  to  end  jny  life, 


My  cruel  life;  for  when  a  lover's  hopes 
Are  dead  and  gone,  life  is  unmerciful. 

iSiti  down  and  toMpf. 

Re-enter  Manly. 

Man.  I  have  thought  better  on't :  I  must  not 
discover  myself  now  I  am  without  witnesses ;  for 
if  I  barely  should  publish  it,  she  would  deny  it 
with  as  much  impudence,  as  she  would  act  it  again 
with  this  young  fellow  here. — ^Where  are  yon  ? 

Fid.  Here— oh — now  I  suppose  we  may  be  gone. 

Man,  1  will ;  but  not  you.  You  must  stay  and 
act  the  second  part  of  a  lover,  that  is,  talk  kind- 
ness to  her. 

Fid.  Not  I,  sir. 

Man,  No  disputing,  sir,  you  must ;  tis  neces- 
sary to  my  design  of  coming  again  to-morrow 
night. 

Fid,  What,  can  you  come  again  then  hither  ? 

3fan.  Yes ;  and  you  must  make  the  appoint- 
ment, aad  an  apology  for  your  leaving  her  so  soon ; 
for  I  have  said  not  a  word  to  her ;  but  have  kept 
your  counsel,  as  I  expect  you  should  do  mine-  Do 
this  faithfully,  and  I  promise  you  here,  you  shall 
run  my  fortune  still,  and  we  will  never  part  as  long 
as  we  live;  but  if  you  do  not  do  it,  expect  not  to 
live. 

Fid.  'Tis  hard,  sir;  but  such  a  consideration 
will  make  it  easier.  You  won't  forget  your  pro- 
mise, sir  ? 

Man,  No,  by  heavens.    But  I  hear  her  coming. 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Olivia. 

Oliv.  WheilB  is  my  hfe  ?  Run  from  me  already  ! 
You  do  not  love  me,  dearest ;  nay,  you  are  angry 
with  me,  for  you  would  not  so  much  as  speak  a 
kind  word  to  me  within  :  what  was  the  reason  } 

Fid,  I  was  transported  too  much. 

Oliv.  That's  kind. — But  come,  my  soul,  what 
make  you  here?  Let  us  go  in  again;  we  may 
be  surprised  in  this  room,  *tis  so  near  the  stairs. 

Fid.  No,  we  shall  hear  the  better  here,  if  any- 
body should  come  up. 

Oliv.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  we  shall  be  secure 
enough  within  :  come,  come— 

Fid.  1  am  sick,  and  troubled  with  a  sudden 
dizziness  ;  and  cannot  stir  yet. 

Oliv,  Come,  I  have  spirits  within. 

Fid,  O  I  don't  you  hear  a  noise,  madam  ? 

Oliv,  No,  no  ;  there  is  none  :  come,  come. 

IPuiU  her. 

Fid.  Indeed  there  is  ;  aud  I  love  you  so  much,  I 
must  have  a  care  of  your  honour,  if  you  won't, 
and  go ;  but  to  come  to  you  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  please. 

Oliv.  With  all  my  soul.  But  you  must  not  go 
yet ;  come,  prithee. 

Fid,  Oh  !— I'm  now  sicker,  and  am  afraid  of 
one  of  my  fits. 

Oliv.  What  fits  ? 

Fid,  Of  the  falling  sickness ;  and  I  lie  gene- 
rally  an  hour  in  a  trance :  therefore  pray  consider 
your  honour  for  the  sake  of  my  love,  and  let  mo 
go,  that  I  may  return  to  you  often. 

Oliv,  But  will  you  be  jure  then  to  come  to- 
morrow night  ? 

Fid,  Yes. 

Oliv.  Swear.  , 

Fid,  By  our  past  kiiyanesit 

Oliv.  Well,  go  your  ways  thou,  If  yon  will,  you 
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naughty  creature  you. — IBaii  Fidblia.]  These 
young  lovers,  with  their  fears  and  modesty,  make 
themselves  as  bad  as  old  ones  to  us  ;  and  I  appre- 
hend their  bashfiilness  more  than  their  tattling. 

Se-tnUr  Fidblia. 

Fid,  O  madam,  we're  undone  !  There  was  a 
gentleman  upon  the  stairs,  coming  up  with  a  candle, 
which  made  me  retire.    Look  you,  here  he  comes  I 

Be-€nter  YaaNisH,  and  hit  Servant  with  a  light. 

OUv,  How,    my  husband !      Oh,  undone   in- 
deed !     This  way.  lExit. 
Ver.  Ha !  You  shall  not  escape  me  so,  sir. 

iStopS  FIOBI.U. 

Fid,  O  heavens  !  more  fears,  plagues,  and  tor- 
ments yet  in  store !  lAsiiU, 

Ver.  Come,  sir,  I  guess  what  your  business  was 
here,  but  this  must  be  your  business  now.    Draw. 

IDrate*. 

Fid,  Sir— 

Ver,  No  expostulations;  I  shall  not  care  to  hear 
ort.     Draw. 

Fid.  Good  sir ! 

Ver,  How,  you  rascal !  not  courage  to  draw ; 
yet  durst  do  me  the  greatest  injury  in  the  world  ? 
Thy  cowardice  shall  not  save  thy  life. 

IQfert  to  run  at  Fidklta. 

Fid,  O  hold,  sir,  and  send  but  your  servant  down, 
and  rU  satisfy  you,  sir,  I  could  not  injure  you  as 
you  imagine. 

Ver.  LeaTe  the  light  and  begone. — [Exit  Ser. 
vant.]  Now,  quickly,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say, 
or— 

Fid,  I  am  a  woman,  sir,  a  rery  unfortunate 
woman. 

Ver,  How !  a  very  handsome  woman,  I'm  sure 
then :  here  are  witnesses  oft  too,  I  confess — 

{Pulls  off  her  peruke  and  feels  her  breasts. 
[jtside."}  Well,  I'm  glad  to  find  the  tables  turned ; 
ny  wife  is  in  more  danger  of  cuckolding  than  I 


Fid,  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  are  so  much  a  man 
of  honour,  as  to  let  me  go,  now  I  have  satisfied 
you,  sir. 

Ver,  When  you  have  satisfied  me,  madam,  I 
will. 

Fid.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman 
to  urge  those  secrets  from  a  woman  which  concern 
her  honour.  You  may  guess  my  misfortune  to  be 
love  by  my  disguise  :  but  a  pair  of  breeches  could 
not  wrong  you,  sir. 

Ver.  1  may  believe  love  has  changed  your  out- 
side, which  could  not  wrong  me ;  but  why  did  my 
wife  run  away  ? 

Fid.  1  know  not,  sir ;    perhaps  because  she 


would  not  be  forced  to  discover  me  to  you,  or  to 
guide  me  from  your  suspicions,  that  you  might  not 
discover  me  yourself ;  which  ungentlemanUke  cu- 
riosity  I  hope  you  vnll  cease  to  have,  and  let  me 

go- 

Ver,  Well,  madam,  if  I  must  not  know  who  you 

are,  'twill  suffice  for  me  only  to  know  certainly 

what  you  are  ;    which  you  must  not  deny  me. 

Come,  there  is  a  bed  within,  the  proper  rack  for 

lovers ;  and  if  you  are  a  woman,  there  yon  can 

keep  no  secrets ;  youll  tell  me  there  all  unasked. 

Come.  IPttlls  her. 

Fid,  Oh  !  what  d'ye  mean  ?     Help !  oh  1 

Ver.  rU  show  you :  but  'tis  in  vain  to  cry  out : 
no  one  dares  help  you  ;  for  I  am  lord  here. 

Fid.  Tyrant  here  ! — But  if  you  are  master  of 
this  house,  which  I  have  taken  for  a  sanctuary,  do 
not  violate  it  yourself. 

Ver.  No,  I'll  preserve  you  here,  and  nothing 
shall  hurt  you,  and  will  be  as  true  to  you  as  your 
disguise  ;  but  you  must  trust  me  then.  Come, 
come.  [Pulls  her. 

Fid,  Oh  !  oh  I  rather  than  you  should  drag  me 
to  a  death  so  horrid  and  so  shameful,  I'll  die  here 
a  thousand  deaths. — But  you  do  not  look  like  a 
ravisher,  sir. 

Ver.  Nor  you  like  one  would  put  me  to't ;  but 
if  you  will — 

Fid,  Oh  !  oh  !  help  !   help  ! 

Re-enter  Servant 

Ver,  You  saucy  rascal,  how  durst  you  come  in? 
When  you  heard  a  woman  squeak,  that  should  have 
been  your  cue  to  shut  the  door. 

Serv.  1  come,  sir,  to  let  you  know,  the  alder- 
man coming  home  immediately  after  you  were  at 
his  house,  has  sent  his  cashier  with  the  money^ 
according  to  your  note. 

Ver.  Damn  his  money  !  Money  never  came  to 
any,  sure,  unseasonably  till  now.     Bid  him  stay. 

Serv.  He  says,  he  cannot  a  moment. 

Ver.  Receive  it  you  then. 

Serv.  He  says  he  must  have  your  receipt  for  it : 
— he  is  in  haste,  for  I  hear  him  coming  up,  sir. 

Ver.  Damn  him  !  Help  me  in  here  then  with 
this  dishonourer  of  my  family. 

Fid.  Oh !  oh  ! 

Serv.  You  say  she  is  a  woman,  sir. 

Ver.  No  matter,  sir  :  must  you  prate  ? 

Fid.  Oh  heavens !  is  there — 

IThep  thrust  her  in,  and  lock  the  dwr. 

Ver.  Stay  there,  my  prisoner  ;  you  liave  a  short 
reprieve. 

I'll  fetch  the  gold,  and  that  she  can't  resist, 

For  with  a  full  hand  'tis  we  ravish  best 

[Ejmtnl. 


If' 


h 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Eliza's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Olivia  and  Eliza. 

Oliv,  Ah,  cousin  !  nothing  troubles  me  but  that 
I  have  given  the  malicious  world  its  revenge,  and 
reason  now  to  talk  as  freely  of  me  as  I  used  to  do 
of  it. 

EUsta.  Faith,  then,  let  not  that  trouble  you;  for. 


to  be  plain,  cousin,  the  world  cannot  talk  worse 
of  you  than  it  did  before. 

0t  Oliv.  How,  cousin !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  before 
this  faux  pas,  this  trip  of  mine,  the  world  could 
not  talk  of  me. 

Eliza.  Only  that  you  mind  other  people's  actions 
so  much  that  you  take  no  care  of  your  own,  but  to 
hide  'em;  that,  like  a  thief,  because  you  know 
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yourself  most  goiltj,  you  impeach  your  fellow- 
criminals  first,  to  clear  yourself. 

Oliv,  O  wicked  world  ! 

Eliza,  That  you  pretend  an  aversion  to  all  man* 
kind  in  pablic.  only  that  their  wives  and  mistresses 
may  not  be  jealous,  and  hinder  you  of  their  con- 
versation in  private. 

Oliv,  Base  world ! 

Elijga,  That  abroad  you  fasten  quarrels  upon 
innocent  men  for  talking  of  you,  only  to  bring  em 
to  ask  your  pardon  at  home,  and  to  become  dear 
friends  with  them,  who  were  hardly  your  acquaint- 
ance before. 

OHv,  Abominable  world  1 

Elima,  That  you  condemn  the  obscenity  of 
modern  plays,  only  that  you  may  not  be  censured 
for  never  missing  the  most  obscene  of  the  old  ones. 

Oliv.  Damned  world  t 

Eliza.  That  you  deface  the  nudities  of  pictures, 
and  little  statues,  only  because  they  are  not  real. 

Oliv.  O, f y  1  f y  I  f y  !  hideous, hideous!  Cousin, 
the  obscenity  of  their  censures  makes  me  blush ! 

Eliza.  The  truth  of  'em,  the  naughty  world 
would  say  now. 

Enter  LrmcK  hoitily. 

Let,  O,  madam  !  here  is  that  gentleman  coming 
ap  who  now  you  say  is  my  master. 

Oliv,  O,  cousin  I  whither  shall  1  run  ?  pro- 
tect me,  or — 

[Olivu  runt  atoay^  and  ttandt  at  a  distance. 

Enter  Ykrnish. 

Ver.  Nay,  nay,  come — 

Oliv,  O,  sir,  forgive  me  ! 

Ver,  Yes,  yes,  I  can  forgive  you  being  alone  in 
the  dark  with  a  woman  in  man's  clothes  :  but  have 
a  care  of  a  man  in  women's  clothes. 

Oliv,  What  does  he  mean  ?  he  dissembles  only 
to  get  me  into  his  power :  or  has  my  dear  friend 
made  him  believe  be  was  a  woman  ?  My  husband 
may  be  deceived  by  him,  but  I'm  sure  I  was  not. 

Ver,  Come,  come,  you  need  not  have  lain  out  of 
your  house  for  this ;  but  perhaps  you  were  afraid, 
when  I  was  warm  with  suspicions,  you  must  have 
discovered  who  she  was. — And,  prithee,  may  I  not 
know  it? 

Oliv,  She  was  1 — [J side"]  I  hope  he  has  been 
deceived  :  and  since  my  lover  has  played  the  card, 
I  roust  not  renounce. 

Ver,  Come,  what's  the  matter  with  thee  ?  If  I 
must  not  know  who  she  is,  Tm  satisfied  without. 
Come  hither. 

Oliv.  Sure  you  do  know  her ;  she  has  told  you 
herself,  I  suppose. 
^  Ver.  No,  I  might  have  known  her  better  but 
that  I  was  interrupted  by  the  goldsmith,  you  know, 
and  was  forced  to  lock  her  into  your  chamber,  to 
keep  her  from  his  sight ;  but,  when  I  returned,  I 
found  she  was  got  away  by  tying  tlie  window-cur- 
tains to  the  balcony,  by  which  she  slid  down  into 
the  street  For,  you  must  know,  1  jested  witjxji^r, 
and  made  her  believe  I'd  ravish  her;  which  she 
apprehended,  it  seems,  in  earnest. 

Oliv,  Then  she  got  from  you  ? 

Ver,  Yes. 

Oliv.  And  is  quite  gone  ? 

Ver.  ypR. 

Oiir    Vm  i^lad  on*t — otherwise  you  had  ravished 


her,  sir  ?  But  how  durst  you  go  so  far,  as  to  make 
her  believe  you  would  ravish  her  ?  let  me  under, 
stand  that,  sir.  What !  there's  guilt  in  your  face, 
you  blush  too :  nay,  then  you  did  ravish  her,  you 
did,  you  base  fellow !  What,  ravish  a  woman  in 
the  first  month  of  our  marriage  I  'tis  a  double 
injury  to  me,  thou  base,  ungrateful  man  !  wrong 
my  bed  already,  villain  !  I  could  tear  out  those 
false  eyes,  barbarous,  unworthy  wretch  I 

Eliza,  So,  so  ! — 

Ver,  Prithee  hear,  my  dear. 

Oliv,  I  will  never  hear  you,  my  plague,  my 
torment  I 

Ver,  I  swear — prithee,  hear  me. 

Oliv,  I  have  heard  already  too  many  of  your 
false  oaths  and  vows,  especially  your  last  in  the 
church.  O  wicked  man !  and  wretched  woman 
that  I  was  !  I  wish  I  had  then  sunk  down  into  a 
grave,  rather  than  to  have  given  you  my  hand,  to 
^  led  to  your  loathsome  bed.    Oh— oh — 

IPretends  to  %eeep. 

Ver,  So,  very  fine !  just  a  marriage-quarrel ! 
which  though  it  generally  begins  by  the  wife's 
fault,  yet,  in  the  conclusion,  it  becomes  the  hus- 
band's ;  and  whosoever  offends  at  first,  he  only  is 
sure  to  ask  pardon  at  last.     My  dear — 

Oliv,  My  devil ! — 

Ver,  Come,  prithee  be  appeased,  and  go  home ; 
I  have  bespoken  our  supper  betimes :  for  I  could 
not  eat  till  I  found  you.  Go,  Til  give  you  all  kind 
of  satisfactions ;  and  one,  which  uses  to  be  a  recon- 
ciling one,  two  hundred  of  those  guineas  I  received 
last  night,  to  do  what  you  will  with. 

Oliv,  What,  would  you  pay  me  for  being  your 
bawd  ? 

Ver,  Nay,  prithee  no  more ;  go,  and  I'll 
thoroughly  satisfy  you  when  I  come  home  ;  and 
then,  too,  we  will  have  a  fit  of  laughter  at^  Manly, 
whom  I  am  going  to  find  at  the  Cock  in  Bow- 
street,  where  I  hear  he  dined.  Go,  dearest,  go 
home. 

Eliza,  A  very  pretty  turn,  indeed,  this  !     iA$ide. 

Ver,  Now,  cousin,  since  by  my  wife  I  have  that 
honour  and  privilege  of  calling  you  so,  I  have 
something  to  beg  of  you  too  ;  which  is  not  to  take 
notice  of  our  marriage  to  any  whatever  yet  a  while, 
for  some  reasons  very  important  to  me.  And,  next, 
that  you  will  do  my  wife  the  honour  to  go  home 
with  her ;  and  me  the  favour,  to  use  that  power 
you  have  with  her,  in  our  reconcilement. 

Eliza,  That  I  dare  promise,  sir,  will  be  no  hard 
matter.  Your  servant. — [Exit  Vkrmsh.] — W'ell, 
cousin,  this,  I  confess,  was  reasonable  hypocrisy ; 
you  were  the  better  for't. 

Oliv.  What  hyjMJcrisy  ? 

Eliza.  Why,  this  last  deceit  of  your  husband 
was  lawful,  since  in  your  own  defence. 

Oliv,  What  deceit  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know  I 
never  deceived  my  husband. 

Eliza.  You  do  not  understand  me,  sure  ;  I  say, 
this  was  an  honest  come-off,  and  a  good  one.  But 
'twas  a  sign  your  gallant  had  had  enough  of  your 
conversation,  since  he  could  so  dexterously  cheat 
your  husband  in  passing  for  a  woman. 

Oliv,  What  d'ye  mean,  once  more,  with  my  gal- 
lant, and  passing  for  a  woman  ? 

Eliza.  What  do  you  mean  ?  you  see  your  hus- 
band took  him  for  a  woman. 

Oliv,  Whom  ? 

Eliza,  Heyday !  why,  the  man  he  found  you  w»th 
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tar  BhoiD  lilt  night  jod  were  v>  mach  ifraid  ;  lud 
•ho  fou  tolJ  me— 

Olio,  Lnrd,  jou  rate  inre  i 

EliMa.  Why,  did  not  yon  tell  me  lut  night— 

Oliv.  I  know  DOC  what  1  mi^ht  Cell  yuu  last 
night,  in  a  fnght. 

ElUa.  Aj,  what  was  that  fright  for  ?  for  a  wo- 
man ?  beside),  were  you  not  ifniid  to  aee  your 
huabaad  juat  now  !  I  warrant  only  fat  having  been 
found  with  »  woman  I  Nay.  did  you  not  juat  now, 
too.  own  your  false  itep,  or  trip,  u  you  called  it  ? 
which  wai  witbs  woman  too  !  ^,  this  fooling  ia  so 
Iniipid,  'tis  oBeniive  ! 

Oliv.  And  fooling  with  my  honour  wilt  be  more 
offensive.  Did  yon  not  bear  my  husband  say  be 
found  me  with  a  woman  in  man's  clothes  ?  and  d'ye 
tbinli  he  does  not  luiow  a  man  from  a  woman  ? 

ElUa.  Not  «o  well,  I'm  sure,  as  you  do  ;  there- 
fore I'd  rather  taVe  your  word. 

Oliv.  What,  you  grow  scurriioua,  and  are,  1  find, 
more  cemuriona  than  the  world  !     1  must  bate  a 

EliMU,  No,  you  need  not  fear  yet,  I'll  keep  yoor 

OHb.  My  aecret !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  bale 
DD  need  of  eonfidanls,  though  yon  laJue  yourself 
upon  being  a  good  one. 

Eiua.  O  admirable  confidence  !  yon  abow  more 
in  denying  yoor  wickedneaa,  than  other  people  in 
glorying  in  L 

OHb.  Confidence,  to  me  1  to  me  auch  language  I 

nay,  then  I'll  never  see  your  face  again [Aiide.] 

I'U  quarrel  with  her,  that  people  may  never  believe 
I  waa  in  her  power;  but  take  for  malice  all  the 
truth  ahe  may  speak  againsl  me.— [.4/aud.]  Lettice. 
where  are  you  ?     Let  u>  he  gone  from  this  censori- 

Eliwa.  [Aside.-]  Nay.  thou  ahalt  stny  a  Ultle,  to 

dnmn    thyself  quite lAlowl.}    One   word   first, 

pray,  madam ;  can  jou  swear  that  whom  your 
huslund  found  you  with — 

O'lD.  Swear  !  ay.  that  wbosoever  'twas  that  atole 

know  not,  whether  man  ot  woman,  by  heavens,  by 
all  Ihat'B  good  ;  or,  may  1  never  more  h^ve  joys 
here,  or  in  the  other  world!  Kay,  may  i  eternally — 

£/iaa.  Be  damned.     So,  so,   you  are  damned 
caongh  already  by  your  oalba  i  and  1  enough  con. 
firing  and  now  yon  may  please  to  be  gooe.     Y  ' 
take   tbia   advice  with  you,  in  this  plain- deali: 
age,   10  Icare  off  forawearing  youreelF;   for  wh 
people  hardly  think  tbe  better  of  a  waman  for  b 
real  modesty,  why  should  you  put  that  great  eo 
•traint  upon  yourself  to  feign  it  ? 

OHb.  O  hideous,  hideous  advice  !   let  us  go  o 
of  tbe  bearing  of  it.     She  will  spoil  us,  Letticc. 


SCENE  11.— Thr  Coclc  h,  Hf'wilrcel.— A  TaLU 
I  and  Bailies, 

I  £«(«■  Mahlv  ana  l-wmt. 

Man,  How  !  aavrd  her  honour  by  making  her 
hniband  believe  you  were  a  woman  1  'Twos  well, 
bat  hard  enough  to  do,  sure. 

Fid.  We  were  interrupted  before  he  could  con- 


Fill.  I  waa  so  frighlenei 

ound.fuced,  and  one,  I'm 

Man.  But  she,  you  say, 
---  iQ-niKht? 


r,  tor? 

Man.  No  ditpoting,  or  advice,  sir,  you  havi 
reaaoQ  to  know  1  am  UDaUerabte.  Go  therefore 
presently,  and  write  her  a  nnte.  to  ioqoire  if  her 
BSiignatioa  with  you  holds  ;  and  if  ooC  to  be  at  ber 
own  houie,  where  else;  and  he  importunate  to  gain 
admittance  lo  ber  to-night.  Let  your  messenger, 
ere  he  deliver  your  letter,  inquire  lir«t  if  her  hus- 
band be  gone  out.  Go,  'tii  now  almost  aii  of  lbs 
clock  ;  1  eipect  yoa  back  here  before  aeven,  with 
leave  to  tee  her  then.  Go,  do  tbia  deitronely,  aud 
Lght's  promise, 


rt  with  yi 


Fid.  Ay,  sir 

but  will  yoa  be  sore  to 

Man.  Did  I 

o-orerepUes.o 

doubts.                     [£ 

Vhere  hast  tho 

ubcen? 

neit  room  with  my  lor 

md  Novel. 

jlf«n.  Ay,  w 

cama  hither,  ber-auae  ' 

alehouse;  bu 

with  thee  indeed  no  ho 

priraie,  for  ih 

u  baat  that  pretty  qua 

with. 

■mber 


Free.  J  w 

and  my  own  fool  the  squire,  out  of  your  room  i  but 
you  shall  be  peeviah  now,  because  you  have  no 
money.  But  why  the  devil  won't  you  write  to 
those  we  were  apeaking  of  ?  Since  your  modesty, 
or  your  spirit,  will  not  aulTer  you  to  speak  to  'em, 
lend  you  money,  why  won't  you  try  'em  at  last 


/that 


"Fay? 


lelki 


want  better  tl 
Free.  Deny  you 

Man.  No,  they  have  been  people  only  I  han 
obliged  particularly. 

~        Very  well ;  therefore  you  o 


Mai,.   No, 


■.   r.ha 


TIlO! 


1  but  u 


:z:rzy' 


fortune  and  honour. 
Man.  Yes  ;  but  rvlatioo)  liaTC  an  nmrh  honour 
as  to  think  poverty  tainia  the  blood,  and  diin 
their  wanliug  kindred  ;  believing,  1  suppose,  ll 
as  riches  at  first  make  a  gentlenian.  the  want 
'em    degrades  him.     Bat  damn   'em !  now  1  am 
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poor,  rU  anticipate  their  contempt,  and  disown 
them. 

Free,  Bat  you  have  many  a  female  acquaintance 
whom  you  have  been  liberal  to,  who  may  have  a 
heart  to  refund  to  tou  a  little,  if  you  would  aak  it : 
they  are  not  all  Ohvias. 

Man.  Damn  thee !  how  couldst  thou  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  I  would  as  soon  rob  my  footman  of 
his  wages.  Besides,  'twere  in  vain  too :  for  a 
wench  is  like  a  box  in  an  ordinary,  receiyes  all 
people's  money  easily^  but  there  is  no  getting,  nay, 
shaking  any  out  again  ;  and  he  that  fills  it  is  sure 
never  to  keep  the  key. 

UFtw,  Well,  but  noble  captain,  would  you  make 
e  belieye  that  you,  who  know  half  the  town,  have 
40  many  friends,  and  have  obliged  so  many,  can't 
bprrow  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Man,  Why,  noble  lieutenant,  you  who  know  all 
the  town,  and  call  all  you  know  friends,  methinks 
should  not  wonder  at  it ;  since  you  find  ingratitude 
too.  For  how  many  lords'  families  (though  de- 
seended  from  blacksmiths  or  tinkers)  hast  thou 
called  great  and  illustrious  ?  how  many  ill  tables 
called  good  eating  ?  how  many  noisy  coxcombs 
wits  ?  how  many  pert  coaching  cowards  stout  ?  how 
many  tawdry  affected  rogues  well-dressed?  how 
many  perukes  admired  ?  and  how  many  ill  verses 
applauded  ?  and  yet  canst  not  borrow  a  shilling. 
Dost  thou  expect  I,  who  always  spoke  truth, 
should  ? 

Free,  Nay,  now  you  think  you  have  paid  me ; 
but  hark  you,  captain,  I  have  heard  of  a  thing 
called  grinning  honour,  but  never  of  starving  hon. 
our. 

Man,  Well,  but  it  has  been  the  fate  of  some 
brave  men :  and  if  they  won't  give  me  a  ship  again, 
I  can  go  starve  anywhere  witii  a  musket  on  my 
shoulder. 

Free,  Give  you  a  ship!  why,  you  will  not  solicit 
it. 

Man,  If  I  have  not  solicited  it  by  my  services, 
I  know  no  other  way. 

Free,  Your  servant,  sir  ;  nay,  then  I'm  satisfied, 
I  must  solicit  my  widow  the  closer,  and  run  the 
desperate  fortune  of  matrimony  on  shore.      \Exit. 

Enter  Yehxish. 

Man,  How  1 — Nay,  here  is  a  friend  indeed ;  and 
he  that  has  him  in  his  arms  can  know  no  wants. 

lEmbracft  VnirisH. 

Ver,  Dear  sir  I  and  he  that  is  in  your  arms  is 
secure  from  all  fears  whatever ;  nay,  our  nation  is 
secure  by  your  defeat  at  sea,  and  the  Dutch  that 
fought  against  you  have  proved  enemies  to  them- 
selves only  in  bringing  you  back  to  us. 

Man.  Fy  !  fy  1  this  from  a  friend  ?  and  yet 
from  any  other  'twere  insufferable :  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  taken  anything  ill  from  you. 

Ver,  A  friend's  privilege  is  to  speak  his  mind, 
though  it  be  taken  ill. 

Man.  But  your  tongue  need  not  tell  me  you 
think  too  well  of  me ;  I  have  found  it  from  your 
heart,  which  spoke  in  actions,  your  unalterable 
heart  But  Olivia  is  false,  my  friend,  which  I 
suppose  is  no  news  to  you. 

Ver.  He's  in  the  right  on't.  lAsidr. 

Man.  But  couldst  thou  not  keep  her  true  to  me.' 

Ver,  Not  for  my  heart,  sir. 

Man.  But  could  you  not  perceive  it  at  all  before 
I  went  ?  could  she  so  deceive  us  both  ? 


Ver.  I  must  confess,  the  first  time  I  knew  it  was 
three  days  after  your  departure,  when  she  received 
the  money  you  had  left  in' Lombard-street  in  her 
name  ;  and  her  tears  did  not  hinder  her,  it  seems, 
from  counting  that.  You  would  trust  her  with  all, 
like  a  true  generous  lover. 

Man.  And  she  like  a  mean  jilting — 

Ver,  Traitorous — 

Man.  Base — 

Ver.  Damned — 

Man.  Covetous — 

Ver.  Mercenary  whore.— [^*W«.]  I  can  hardly 
ho^d  from  laughing. 

Man,  Ay,  a  mercenary  whore  indeed ;  for  she 
made  me  pay  her  before  I  lay  with  her. 

Ver.  How ! — Why,  have  you  lain  with  her  ? 

Man.  Ay,  ay. 

Ver.  Nay,  she  deserves  you  should  report  it  at 
least,  though  you  have  not. 

Man.  Report  it  I  by  Heaven,  'tis  true  ! 

Ver.  How  !  sure  not. 

Man.  I  do  not  use  to  lie,  nor  you  to  doubt  me. 

Ver.  When? 

Man,  Last  night,  about  seven  or  eight  of  the 
dock. 

Ver.  Ha ! — [Aside.]  Now  I  remember,  I  thonght 
she  spake  as  if  she  expected  some  other  rather  than 
me*    A  confounded  whore,  indeed  ! 

Man.  But  what,  thou  wonderest  at  itl  nay, 
you  seem  to  be  angry  too. 

Ver,  I  cannot  but  be  enraged  against  her,  for 
her  usage  of  you :  damned  infamous,  common  jade! 

Man.  Nay,  her  cuckold,  who  first  cuckolded  me 
in  my  money,  shall  not  laugh  all  himself  :  we  wiii 
do  him  reason,  shan't  we  ? 

Ver,  Ay,  ay. 

Man.  But  thou  dost  not,  for  so  great  a  friend, 
take  pleasure  enough  in  your  friend*s  revenge,  n\p- 
thinks. 

Ver.  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  glad  to  know  it,  since  you 
have  lain  with  her. 

Man.  Thou  canst  no(  tell  who  that  rascal,  her 
cuckold,  is  ? 

Ver.  No. 

Ma%  She  would  keep  it  from  you,  I  suppose. 

Ver,  Yes,  yes. 

Man,  Thou  wouldst  laugh,  if  thou  knewest  but 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  having  her.  Come, 
I'll  teU  thee. 

Ver,  Damn  her !  I  care  not  to  hear  any  more 
of  her. 

Man.  Faith,  thou  shalt.     You  must  know— 

Re-enter  FiiKXMAif  backwardtt  endeavouring  to  kcqp  out 
NovKL,  Lord  Plauiublb,  Jkrrv,  and  Oldfox,  who  all 
press  upon  kirn. 

Free.  I  tell  you  he  has  a  wench  with  him,  and 
would  be  private. 

Man.  Damn  'em  !  a  man  can't  open  a  bottle  in 
these  eating-houses,  but  presently  you  have  these 
impudent,  intruding,  buz2ing  flies  and  insects  in 
your  glass. — Well,  I'll  tell  thee  all  anon.  In  the 
mean  time  prithee  go  to  her,  but  not  from  me,  and 
try  if  you  can  get  her  to  lend  me  but  a  hundred 
pounds  of  my  money,  to  supply  my  present  wants  ; 
for  I  suppose  there  is  no  recovering  any  of  it  by 
law. 

Ver,  Not  any :  think  not  of  it.  Nor  by  this 
way  neither. 

Man.  Go  try,  at  least 
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r#r.  I'll  go ;  but  I  can  latirtfy  you  beforehand 
it  will  be  to  no  purpose.  You'll  no  more  find  a 
refunding  wench-— 

Man,  Than  a  refunding  lawyer;  indeed  their 
feea  alike  scarce  ever  return.  However,  try  her  ; 
put  it  to  her. 

Ver,  Ay,  ay,  Til  try  her ;  put  it  to  her  home 
with  a  Tengeance.  lExiu 

Nov.  Nay,  you  shall  be  our  judge.  Manly. — 
Come,  major,  I'll  apeak  it  to  your  teeth  ;  if  people 
provoke  me  to  say  bitter  things  to  their  faces,  they 
must  take  what  follows;  though,  like  my  lord 
Plausible,  I'd  rather  do't  civilly  behind  their  backs. 

Man.  Nay,  thou  art  a  dangerous  rogue,  I've 
heard,  behind  a  man's  back. 

Plau9,  You  wrong  him  sure,  noble  captain ;  he 
would  do  a  man  no  more  harm  behind  his  back 
than  to  his  &ce. 

Free.  I  am  of  my  lord's  mind, 

Man.  Yes,  a  fool,  like  a  coward,  is  the  more  to 
be  feared  behind  a  man's  back  more  than  a  witty 
man ;  for,  as  a  coward  is  more  bloody  than  a  brave 
man,  a  fool  is  more  malicious  than  a  man  of  wit. 

No9.  A  fool,  tar, — a  fool !  nay,  thou  art  a  brave 
■ea-jndge  of  wit  1  a  fool  I  Prithee  when  did  you 
ever  find  me  want  something  to  say,  as  you  do 
often  ? 

Man.  Nay,  I  confess  thou  art  always  talking, 
roaring,  or  making  a  noise  ;  that  I'll  say  for  thee. 

Nov*  Well,  and  is  talking  a  sign  of  a  fool  ? 

Man.  Yes,  always  talking,  especially  too  if  it  be 
loud  and  fast,  is  the  sign  of  a  fool. 

Nov.  Pshaw !  talking  is  like  fencing,  the  quicker 
•the  better;  run  'em  down,  run  'em  down,  no  matter 
for  parrying  ;  push  on  still,  sa,  sa,  sa !  No  matter 
whether  you  argue  in  form,  push  in  guard  or  no. 

Man.  Or  hit  or  no ;  I  think  thou  always  talkest 
without  thinking.  Novel. 

Nov.  Ay,  ay ;  studied  play's  the  worse,  to  follow 
the  allegory,  as  the  old  pedant  says. 

Oid.  A  young  fop ! 

Man.  I  ever  thought  the  man  of  most  wit  had 
been  like  him  of  most  money,  who  has  no  vanity 
in  showing  it  everywhere, whilst  the  beggarly  pusher 
of  his  fortune  has  all  he  has  about  him  still  only  to 
show. 

Nov,  WeU,  sir,  and  make  a  very  pretty  show  in 
the  world,  let  me  tell  you  ;  nay,  a  better  than  your 
close  hunks.  A  pox,  give  me  ready  money  in  play ! 
what  care  I  for  a  man's  reputation  ?  what  are  we 
the  better  for  your  substantial  thrifty  curmudgeon 
in  wit.  sir? 

Oui.  Thou  art  a  profure  young  rogue  mdeed. 

Nw),  So  mudi  for  talking,  which,  I  think,  I 
have  proved  a  mark  of  wit ;  and  so  is  railing,  roar^ 
ing,  and  making  a  noise ;  for  railing  is  satire,  you 
know ;  and  roaring  and  making  a  noise,  humour. 

Rt-enter  Fidsua  ;  the  take*  Manly  oiide,  and  thouu 

him  a  paper, 

F%d.  The  hour  is  betwixt  seven  and  eight  exactly : 
'tis  now  half  an  hour  after  six. 

Man.  Well,  go  then  to  the  Piazza,  and  wait  for 
me  :  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  dark,  I'll  be  with  you. 
I  must  stay  here  yet  a  while  for  my  friend. — {Exit 
Fidelia.]     But  is  railing  satire,  Novel  ? 

Free,  And  roaring  and  making  a  noise,  humour  ? 

N^,  W^hat,  won't  you  confess  there's  humour 
in  roaring  and  making  a  noise  ? 

Fre*.  No. 


Nov.  Nor  in  cutting  napkins  and  hangings  ? 

Man,  No,  sure. 

Nov.  Dull  fops ! 

Old.  O  rogue,  rogue,  insipid  rogue  I — Nay,  gen- 
tlemen, allow  him  those  things  for  wit )  for  his 
parts  lie  only  that  way. 

No\3.  PeacC)  old  fool !  I  wonder  not  at  thee ; 
but  that  young  fellows  should  be  so  dull,  as  to  say 
there's  no  humour  in  making  a  noise,  and  breaking 
windows  1  I  tell  you  there's  wit  and  humour  too  in 
both ;  and  a  wit  is  as  well  known  by  his  frolic  as  by 
his  smile. 

Old,  Pure  rogue !  there's  your  modem  wit  for 
you !  Wit  and  humour  in  breaking  of  windows ! 
there's  mischief,  if  you  will,  but  no  wit  or  hu- 
mour. 

Nov,  Prithee,  prithee,  peace,  old  fool  I  I  tell 
you,  where  there's  mischief,  there's  wit.  Don't 
we  esteem  the  monkey  a  wit  amongst  beasts,  only 
because  he's  mischievous  ?  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
as  good-nature  is  a  sign  of  a  fool,  being  mischievous 
is  a  sign  of  a  wit. 

Old,  O  rogue,  rogue !  pretend  to  be  a  wit,  by 
doing  mischief  and  railing ! 

Nov.  Why,  thou,  old  fool,  hast  no  other  pre> 
tence  to  the  name  of  a  wit,  but  by  railing  at  new 
plays ! 

Old.  Thou,  by  railing  at  that  facetious  noble  way^ 
of  wit,  quibbling  ? 

Nov.  Thou  callest  thy  dulness  gravity;  and 
thy  dozing,  thinking. 

Old.  You,  sir,  your  dulness,  spleen ;  and  you 
talk  much  and  say  nothing. 

Nov,  Thou  readest  much,  and  understandest 
nothing,  sir. 

Old,  You  laugh  loud,  and  break  no  jest. 

Nov,  You  rail,  and  nobody  hangs  himself ;  and 
thou  hast  nothing  of  the  satire  but  in  thy  face. 

Old,  And  you  have  no  jest,  but  your  face,  sir. 

Nov.  Thou  art  an  illiterate  pedant* 

Old  Thou  art  a  fool  with  a  bad  memory. 

Man.  Come,  a  pox  on  you  both  !  you  have  done 
like  wits  now :  for  you  wits,  when  you  quarrel, 
never  give  over  till  ye  prove  one  another  fools. 

Non,  And  you  fools  have  never  any  occasion  of 
laughing  at  us  wits  but  when  we  quarreL  There- 
fore let  us  be  friends,  Oldfox. 

Man,  They  are  such  wits  as  thou  art,  who  make 
the  name  of  a  wit  as  scandalous  as  that  of  bully ; 
and  signify  a  loud* laughing,  talking,  incorrigible 
coxcomb,  as  bully  a  roaring  hardened  coward. 

Fret.  And  would  have  his  noise  and  laughter 
pass  for  wit,  as  t'other  his  huffing  and  blustering 
for  courage. 

Re-enter  YiRNrsB. 

Man,  Gentlemen,  with  your  leave,  here  is  one  I 

would  speak  with ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you. 

IPuts  all  out  of  the  room  except  VEiurisH. 

Ver,  I  told  you  'twas  in  vain  to  think  of  getting 
money  out  of  her.  She  says,  if  a  shilling  would 
do't,  she  would  not  save  you  from  starving  or 
hanging,  or  what  you  would  think  worse,  begging 
or  flattering ;  and  rails  so  at  you,  one  would  net 
think  you  had  lain  with  her. 

Man,  O,  friend,  never  trust  for  that  matter  a 
woman's  railing ;  for  she  is  no  less  a  dissembler  in 
her  hatred  than  her  love  ;  and  as  her  fondness  of 
her  husband  is  a  sign  he's  a  cuckold,  her  railing  at 
another  man  is  a  sign  she  lies  with  bim. 
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Ver,  He's  in  tlie  right  on't :  I  know  not  what  to 
trust  to.  lAtid^ 

Man,  But  you  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  to 
her,  I  hope  ? 

Ver.  So  1 — Sure  he  is  afraid  I  should  have  dis- 
proved him  hy  an  inquiry  of  her :  all  may  be  well 
yet  lAiide. 

Man,  What  hast  thou  in  thy  head  that  makes 
thee  seem  so  unquiet  ? 

Ver.  Only  this  base  impudent  woman's  false- 
ness ;  I  cannot  put  her  out  of  my  head. 

Man,  O,  my  dear  friend,  be  not  you  too  sensi- 
ble of  my  wrongs ;  for  then  I  shall  feel  'em  too 
with  more  pain,  and  think  *em  unsufferable. 
Damn  her,  her  money,  and  that  iU-natured  whore 
too,  Fortune  herself !  But  if  thou  wouldst  ease  a 
little  my  present  trouble,  prithee  go  borrow  me 
somewhere  else  some  money.     I  can  trouble  thee. 

Ver,  You  trouble  me,  indeed,  most  sensibly, 
when  you  command  me  anything  I  cannot  do.  I 
have  lately  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  at  play,  more 
than  I  can  yet  pay ;  so  that  not  only  my  money, 
but  my  credit  too  is  gone,  and  know  not  where  to 
borrow  ;  but  could  rob  a  church  for  you. — [Atide.'^ 
Yet  would  rather  end  your  wants  by  cutting  your 
throat 

Man,  Nay,  then  I  doubly  feel  my  poverty,  smce 
#  I'm  incapable  of  supplying  thee.        iEmbrau*  kirn. 

Ver,  But,  methinks,  she  that  granted  you  the 
last  favour,  (as  they  cail  it,)  should  not  deny  yon 
anything^ 

Nov,  i Looking  m.]  Hey,  tarpaulin,  have  you 
done  ?  IRetire*  again, 

Ver,  1  understand  not  that  point  of  kindness,  I 
confess. 

Man,  No,  thou  dost  not  understand  it,  and  I 
have  not  time  to  let  you  know  all  now ;  for  these 
fools,  you  see,  will  interupt  us:  but  anon,  at 
supper,  we'll  laugh  at  leisure  together  at  Olivia's 
cuckold,  who  took  a  young  fellow,  that  goes  between 
his  wife  and  me,  for  a  woman. 

Ver,  Hal 

Man,  Senseless  easy  rascal!  'twas  no  wonder 
•he  chose  him  for  a  husband;  but  she  thought 
him,  1  thank  her,  fitter  than  me,  for  that  blind 
bearing  office. 

Ver,  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  that  long 
woman's  hair  tied  up  behind,  nor  those  infallible 
proofs,  her  pouting  swelling  breasts :  I  have 
handled  too  many  sure  not  to  know  'em.       lAtide, 

Man.  What,  you  wonder  the  fellow  could  be 
such  a  blind  coxcomb  ? 

Ver,  Yea,  yes — 

Nov,  [Looking  in  again,^  Nay,  prithee,  come 
to  us.  Manly.  Gad,  all  the  fine  things  one  says  in 
their  company,  are  lost  without  thee. 

Man,  Away,  fop !  I'mbusy  yet.  £NovELre/iiw».] 
You  see  we  cannot  talk  here  at  our  ease ;  besides, 
I  must  be  gone  immediately,  in  order  to  meeting 
with  Olivia  again  to-night 

Ver,  To-night  I  it  cannot  be,  sure — 

Man,  I  had  an  appointment  just  now  from  her. 

Ver,  For  what  time  } 

Man,  At  half  an  hour  after  seven  precisely. 

Ver,  Dob't  you  apprehend  the  husband  ? 

Man,  He !  sniveling  gull  1  he  a  thing  to  be 
feared !  a  husband !  the  tamest  of  creatures ! 

Ver,  Very  fine !  lAtide, 

Man.  But,  prithee,  in  the  mean  time,  go  try  to 
get  me  some  money.    Though  thou  art  too  modest 


to  borrow  for  thyself,  thou  canst  do  anything  for 
me,  I  know.  Go ;  for  I  must  be  gone  to  Olivia. 
Go,  and  meet  me  here  anon. — Freeman,  where  are 
you  ?  IBxit. 

Ver.  Ay,  I'll  meet  with  you,  I  warrant ;  but  it 
shall  be  at  01ivia*s.  Sure,  it  cannot  be :  she  denies 
it  so  calmly,  and  with  that  honest  modest  assurance, 
it  cannot  be  true — and  be  does  not  use  to  lie — but 
belying  a  woman  when  she  won't  be  kind,  is  the 
only  lie  a  brave  man  will  least  scruple.  But  then 
the  woman  in  man's  clothes,  whom  he  calls  a  man 
— well,  btit  by  her  breasts  I  know  her  to  be  a  woman 
i— but  then  again,  his  appointment  from  her,  to 
meet  with  him  to-night  1  I  am  distracted  more 
with  doubt  than  jealousy.  Well,  1  have  no  way  to 
disabuse  or  revenge  myself,  but  by  going  home  im- 
mediately, putting  on  a  riding-suit,  and  pretending 
to  my  wife  the  same  business  which  carried  me  out 
of  town  last,  requires  me  again  to  go  post  to  Oxford 
to-night.  Then,  if  the  appointment  he  boasts  of 
be  true,  it's  sure  to  hold,  and  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity either  of  clearing  her,  or  revenging  myself  on 
both.  Perhaps  she  is  his  wench,  of  an  old  date, 
and  1  am  his  cully,  whilst  1  think  him  mine ;  and 
he  has  seemed  to  make  his  wench  rich,  only  that 
I  might  take  her  off  his  hands.  Or  if  he  has  but 
lately  lain  with  her,  he  must  needs  discover  by  her 
my  treachery  to  him  ;  which  I'm  sure  he  will  re- 
venge with  my  death,  and  which  I  must  prevent 
with  his,  if  it  were  only  but  for  fear  of  his  too  just 
reproaches ;  for  I  must  confess,  I  never  had  till 
now  any  excuse  but  that  of  interest,  for  doing  ill  to 
him.  lE'it. 

He-enter  BIanly  and  Frkbman. 

Man,  Come  hither ;  only,  I  say,  be  sure  you 
mistake  not  the  time.  You  know  the  house  exactly 
where  Olivia  lodges,  'tis  just  hard  by. 

Free,  Yes,  yes. 

Man.  Well  then,  bring  *em  all,  I  say,  thither, 
and  all  you  know  that  may  be  then  in  the  house ; 
for  the  more  witnesses  I  have  of  her  infamy,  tlie 
greater  will  be  my  revenge  :  and  be  sure  you  cuuie 
straight  up  to  her  chamber  without  more  ado.  Here, 
take  the  watch ;  you  see  'tis  above  a  quarter  past 
seven ;  be  there  in  hcif  an  hour  exactly. 

Free.  You  need  not  doubt  my  diligence  or  dex- 
terity ;  I  am  an  old  scourer,  and  can  naturally  beat 
up  a  wench's  quarters  that  won't  be  civil.  Shan't 
we  break  her  windows  too  ? 

Man.  No,  no ;  be  punctual  only.  lExeunt, 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Widow  Blackacbb,  and  two  Knights  of  the  Pofct, 
a  Waiter  /oUotcing  with  wine. 

Wid.  Sweetheart,  are  you  sure  the  door  was 
shut  close,  that  none  of  those  roysters  saw  us 
come  ? 

Wait.  Yes,  mistress  ;  and  you  shall  have  a  pri- 
vater  room  above,  instantly.  {Exit, 

Wid.  You  are  safe  enough,  gentlemen;  for  I 
have  been  private  in  this  house  ere  now,  upon 
other  occasions,  when  1  was  something  younger. 
Come,  gentlemen,  in  short,  I  leave  mybusinebs  to 
your  care  and  fidelity :  and  so,  here's  to  you. 

1  KnighL  We  are  nngratefiil  rogues  if  we  should 
not  be  honest  to  you ;  for  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  your  money. 
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Wid,  And  yoa  hare  done  me  many  a  good  job 
for't;  and  aoy  here*8  to  you  again. 

2  Knight,  Why,  we  hare  been  perjured  but  six 
times  for  vou. 

1  KnighL  Foi^ged  but  four  deeds,  with  your  hus- 
band's last  deed  of  gifL 

2  Knight,  And  but  three  wills. 

1  KnighL  And  counterfeited  hands  and  seals  to 
some  six  b<mds ;  I  think  that's  all,  brother  t 

Wid.  Ay,  that's  all,  gentlemen  ;  and  so,  here*s 
to  you  agam. 

2  Kn^L  Nay,  'twould  do  one's  heart  good  to 
be  forsworn  for  you.  You  have  a  conscience  in 
your  ways,  and  pay  us  welL 

1  Knight.  You  are  in  the  right  on't,  brother ; 
one  would  be  danmed  for  her  with  all  one's  heart. 

2  Knight,  But  there  are  rogues,  who  make  us 
forsworn  for  'em  ;  and  when  we  come  to  be  paid, 
they'll  be  forsworn  too,  and  not  pay  us  our  wages, 
which  they  promised  with  oaths  sufficient. 

1  Knight,  Ay,  a  great  lawyer  that  shall  be  name- 
less bilked  me  too. 

Wid,  That  was  hard,  methinks,  that  a  lawyer 
should  use  gentlemen  witnesses  no  better. 

2  Knight,  A  lawyer  !  d'ye  Vender  ^  lawyer 
should  do't  1  I  was  bilked  by  a  reverend  divine, 
that  preaches  twice  on  Sundays,  and  prays  half  an 
hour  still  before  dinner. 

Wid,  How  !  a  conscientious  divine  and  not  pay 
people  for  damning  themselves  !  sure  then,  for  aU 
his  talking,  he  does  not  believe  damnation.  But, 
come,  to  our  business.  Pray  be  sure  to  imitate 
exactly  the  flourish  at  the  end  of  this  name. 

iPuUs  out  a  dted  or  two. 

1  Knight,  O,  he's  the  best  in  England  at  un- 
tangling a  flourish,  madam. 

Wid,  And  let  not  the  seal  be  a  jot  bigger.  Ob- 
serre  well  the  dash  too,  at  the  end  of  this  name. 

3  KnighL  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Wid,  Well,  these  and  many  other  shifts,  poor 
widows  are  put  to  sometimes  ;  for  everybody  wuuld 
be  riding  a  widow,  as  they  say,  and  breaking  into 
her  jointure.  They  think  marrying  a  widow  an 
easy  business,  like  leaping  the  hedge  where  anotlier 
has  gone  over  before.  A  widow  is  a  mere  gap,  a 
gsf)  with  them. 

Enter  Afajor  Oldpox,  with  two  Waiters.    The  Knight«  of 
the  Post  huddle  up  the  writings. 

What,  he  here  !   Go  then,  go  my  hearts,  you  have 
your  instructions.  [Exeunt  Knighui  of  the  P«ist. 

Oid.  Come,  madam,  to  be  plain  with  you.  Til  be 
fobbed  off  no  longer. — [Aside.]  I'll  bind  her  and 
gag  her  but  she  slmll  hear  me. — [To  the  WaiterH.] 
Look  you,  friends,  there's  the  money  I  promised 
you  ;  and  now  do  you  what  you  promised  me  :  here 
my  garters,  and  here's  a  gag. — [To  the  Widow.] 
You  shall  be  acquainted  with  my  parts,  lady,  you 
shalL 

Wid.  Acquainted  with  your  parts  !  A  rape  1  a 
rape  I — what,  i^ill  you  ravi&h  me  ? 

[The  Waiters  tie  her  to  the  chair ^ gag  her. and  exeunt. 

Old.  Yes,  lady,  I  will  ravish  you ;  but  it  shall 
be  through  the  ear,  lady,  the  ear  only,  witli  my  well- 
penned  acrostics. 

Enter  F&bbm aw.  Jbrry  Blackacrb,  three  Bailiff's,  a  Con- 
stable, and  hie  AMisUaiU.with  the  two  Kiiights  of  ti.e 
Poet. 

What,  shall  I  never  read  my  tilings  undisturbed 
again! 


Jer,  O  la!  my  mother  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  gaping  as  if  she  rose  before  her  time  to-day ! 

Free.  What  means  this,  Oldfox  t  But  I'll  !«• 
lease  you  from  him  ;  you  shall  be  no  man's  pri- 
soner but  mine.    Bailliffs,  execute  your  writ 

lUnties  her. 

Old,  Nay,  then,  111  be  gone,  for  fear  of  being 
bail,  and  paying  her  debts  without  being  her  hus- 
band. IBxit, 

1  Bail,  We  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name,  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Freeman,  guardian  to  Jeremiah  Black- 
acre,  Esquire,  in  an  action  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Wid.  How,  how,  in  a  choke-biUl  action  I  What, 
and  the  pen-and-ink  gentlemen  taken  too  I — Have 
you  confessed,  you  rogues  t 

1  Knight,  We  needed  not  to  confess ;  for  the 
bailiffs  have  do^ed  us  hither  to  the  very  door, 
and  overheard  {Ulthat  you  and  we  said. 

Wid,  Undents,'  undone  then  I  no  man  was  ever 
too  hard  for  me  till  now.  0  Jerry,  child,  wilt  thou 
vex  again  the  womb  that  bore  thee  t 

Jer.  Ay,  for  bearing  me  before  wedlock,  as  you 
say.  But  I'll  teach  you  to  call  a  BUckacre  bastardy 
though  you  were  never  so  much  my  mother. 

Wid.  [Aside.]  Well,  I'm  undone !  not  one 
trick  left  i  no  law-mesh  imaginable  1 — [To  Free- 
man.] Cruel  sir,  a  word  with  you,  I  pray. 

Free,  In  vain,  madam  ;  for  you  have  no  other 
way  to  release  yourself,  but  by  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. 

Wid.  How,  sir,  how  I  that  were  but  to  sue  out 
a  habeas-corpus,  for  a  removal  from  one  prison  to 
another. — Matrimony  I 

Free,  Well,  bailiffs,  away  with  her. 

Wid.  0  stay,  sir  I  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  bring 
me  under  Covert- Baron  again,  and  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  sue  in  my  own  name  t  Matrimony 
to  a  woman  is  worse  than  excommunication,  in 
depriving  her  of  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  and  I 
would  rather  be  deprived  of  life.  But  hark  you, 
sir,  I  am  contented  you  should  hold  and  enjoy  my 
person  by  lease  or  patent,  but  not  by  the  spiritual 
patent  called  a  licence  ;  that  is,  to  have  the  privi- 
leges of  a  husband,  without  the  dominion  ;  that  is. 
Durante  heneplacito.  In  consideration  of  which, 
I  will  out  of  my  jointure  secure  you  an  annuity  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  pay  your  debts  ; 
and  that's  all  you  younger  brothers  desire  to  man*y 
a  widow  for,  I'm  sure. 

Free.  Well,  widow,  if — 

Jer.  What !  I  hope,  bully-guardian,  you  are  not 
making  agreements  without  me  ! 

Free.  No,  no.  First,  widow,  you  must  say  no 
more  that  he  is  a  son  of  a  whore  ;  have  a  care  of 
that.  And,  tlien,  he  must  have  a  settled  exhibi- 
tion of  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  a  nag  of  assizes, 
kept  by  you,  but  not  upon  the  common  ;  and  have 
free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  to  and  from  your 
maids'  garret. 

Wid.  Well,  I  can  grant  all  that  too. 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  fair  words  butter  no  cabbage  :  but, 
guardian,  make  her  sign,  sign  and  seal  ;  for  other 
wise,  if  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I,  you  would  not 
trust  her  word  for  a  farthing. 

Free.  I  warrant  thee,  squiro. — Well,  widow, 
since  thou  art  so  generous,  I  will  be  generous  too ; 
and  if  you'll  secure  me  four  hundred  pounds  a  j'ear, 
but  during  yom*  life,  and  pay  my  debts,  not  above 
a  thousand  pounds,  V\\  bate  you  your  person,  tc 
dispose  of  as  you  please. 
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Wid,  Have  a  care,  air,  a  settlement  without  a 
consideration  is  void  in  law ;  you  must  do  some- 
thing for't. 

Free.  Prithee,  then  let  the  settlement  on  me  be 
called  alimony ;  and  the  consideration,  onr  separa- 
tion. Come ;  my  lawyer,  with  writings  ready  drawn, 
is  within,  and  in  haste.     Come. 

Wid.  But,  what,  no  other  kind  of  consideration, 
Mr.  Freeman  ?  Well,  a  widow,  I  see,  is  a  kind  of 
sinecure,  by  custom  of  which  the  unconscionable 
incumbent  enjoys  the  profits,  without  any  duty,  but 
does  that  still  elsewhere.  iExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Olivia's  Lodging, 

Enter  Olivta  with  a  candU  in  her  hand. 

Oiiv,  So,  I  am  now  prepared  once  more  for  my 
timorous  young  lover's  reception.  My  husband  is 
gone  ;  and  go  thou  out  too,  thou  next  interrupter  of 
love. — [Puts  out  the  candle.]  Kind  darkness,  that 
frees  us  lovers  from  scandal  and  bashfulness,  frgjn 
the  censure  of  our  gallants  and  the  world  ! — So,  are 
you  there  ? 

Enter  Fidklia,  followed  tq/Uj;  by  AIanly. 

Come,  my  dear  punctual  lover,  there  is  not  such 
another  in  the  world  ;  thou  hast  beauty  and  youth 
to  please  a  wife  ;  address  and  wit,  to  amuse  and 
fool  a  husband;  nay,  thou  hast  all  things  to  be 
wished  in  a  lover,  but  your  fits.  I  hope,  my  dear, 
you  won't  have  one  to-night ;  and  that  you  may 
not,  ril  lock  the  door,  though  there  be  no  need  of 
it,  but  to  lock  out  your  fits  :  for  my  husband  is 
just  gone  out  of  town  again.  Come,  where  are  you? 

[Goeit  to  the  door  and  locks  it. 

Man.  Well,  thou  hast  impudence  enough  to  give 
me  fits  too,  and  make  revenge  itself  impotent ;  hin- 
der me  from  making  thee  yet  more  infamous,  if  it 
can  be.  lAeide. 

Oiiv.  Come,  come,»my  soul,  come. 

Fid.  Presently,  my  dear,  we  have  time  enough 
sure. 

0!w.  How,  time  enough  I  True  lovers  can  no 
more  think  they  ever  have  time  enough,  than  love 
enough.  You  shall  stay  with  me  ail  night ;  but 
that  is  but  a  lover's  moment.     Come. 

Fid.  But  won't  you  let  me  give  you  and  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  how  I  abused  your 
husband  last  night  ? 

Oiiv.  Not  when  you  can  give  me,  and  yourself 
too,  the  satisfaction  of  abusing  him  again  to-night. 
Come. 

Fid.  Let  me  but  tell  you  how  your  husband — 

Oiiv.  O  name  not  his,  or  Manly 's  more  loath- 
some name,  if  you  love  me  !  I  forbid  'em  last 
night :  and  you  know  I  mentioned  my  husband 
but  once,  and  he  came.  No  talking,  pray,  'twas 
ominous  to  us. — [^  noise  at  the  door.]  You  make 
me  fancy  a  noise  at  the  door  already,  but  I'm 
resolved  not  to  be  interrupted.  Where  are  you  ? 
Come,  for  r  ♦^her  than  lose  my  dear  expectation  now, 
though  my  I,  sband  were  at  the  door,  and  the  bloody 
ruifian  Manly  here  in  the  room,  with  all  his  awful 
insolence,  I  would  give  myself  to  this  dear  hand,  to 
be  led  away  to  heavens  of  joys,  which  none  but  thou 
canst  give. — [The  noise  at  the  door  increases.] 
But  what's  this  noise  at  the  door  ?  So,  I  told  you 
what  talking  would  come  to.  Ua ! — O  heavens,  my 
husband's  voice  ! —  IListent  at  the  door. 


Man.  [Aside.'\  Freeman  is  come  too  soon. 

Oiiv.  O,  *tis  he ! — ^Then  here's  the  happiest 
minute  lost  that  ever  bashful  boy  or  trifling  wo- 
man fooled  away !  Pm  undone  !  my  husband's 
reconcilement  too  was  false,  as  my  joy  all  delusion. 
But  come  this  way,  here's  a  back  door. — [Exii^ 
and  returns.]  The  officious  jade  has  locked  us  in, 
instead  of  locking  others  out ;  but  let  us  then 
escape  your  way,  by  the  balcony ;  and  whilst  you 
pull  down  the  curtains,  I'll  fetch  from  my  closet 
what  next  will  best  secure  our  escape.  I  have  left 
my  key  in  the  door,  and  'twill  not  suddenly  be 
broken  open.  [.Exit. 

[A  noise  as  it  were  people  forcing  the  door 

Man.  Stir  not  yet,  fearing  nothing. 

Fid.  Nothing  but  your  life,  sir. 

Man.  We  shall  know  this  happy  man  she  calls 
husband. 

Re-enter  Olivla.. 

Oiiv,  Oh,  where  are  you .'  What,  idle  with 
fear  ?'  Come,  I'll  tie  the  curtains,  if  you  will  hold. 
Here  take  this  cabinet  and  purse,  for  it  is  thine,  if 
we  escape; — [Manly  takes  them  from  her] — 
therefore  let  us  make  haste.  IRxit. 

Man.  'Tis  mine  indeed  now  again,  and  it  shall 
never  escape  more  from  me,  to  you  at  least. 
{_The  door  broke  open,   enter  Vernish  with  a  dark- 
lantern  and  a  sword, rvnning  at  Manly,  who  draws, 
puts  by  the  thrust,  and  defends  himself,  whilst  Fidsua 
runs  at  Vkrni^h  behind. 

Ver.  So,  there  I'm  right,  sure —     f/n  « tow  voice. 

Man.  [Softly.]  Sword  and  dark -lantern,  villain, 
are  some  odds  ;  but — 

Ver.  Odds !  I'm  sure  I  find  more  odds  than  I 
expected.  What,  has  my  insatiable  two  seconds 
at  once .'  but —  [/»  «  'o*"  voice, 

[  Whilst  they  fight,  Olivia  re-enters,  tying  two  curtains 
together. 

Oiiv.  Where  are  you  now  ?— What,  is  he  entered 
then,  and  are  they  fighting  ?  O  do  not  kill  one 
that  can  make  no  defence  ! — [Manly  throws  Vkr- 
NisH  down  and  disarms  him.]  How  !  but  I  think  J 
he  has  the  better  on't.  Here's  his  scarf,  'tis  he. 
So,  keep  him  down  still :  I  hope  thou  hast  no 
hurt,  my  dearest  ?  [Embracing  Manly. 

Enter  Frbkman,  Lord  Plausibls,  Novkl,  Jkrry  Black- 
ACRB,  and  the  Widow  Blackacrk,  lighted  by  tJu  two 
Ballon  with  torches. 

Ha  ! — what  I — ^Manly !  and  have  I  been  thus  con- 
cerned for  him  !  embracing  him  !  and  has  he  his 
jewels  again  too !  What  means  this  .'  O,  'tis  too 
sure,  as  well  as  my  shame  !  which  I'll  go  hide  for 
ever.  [Offers  to  go  out.  Manly  stops  her, 

Man,  No,  my  dearest;  after  so  much  kindness  as 
has  passed  between  us,  I  cannot  part  with -you  yet. 
— Freeman,  let  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  ;  for 
notwithstanding  your  lights,  we  are  yet  in  the  dark, 
till  this  gentleman  please  to  turn  his  face — [Pulls 
Vrrnish  by  the  sleeve.]  How,  Vemish  !  art 
thou  the  happy  man  then  ?  thou  !  thou !  speak, 
1  say;  but  thy  guilty  silence  tells  me  all. — Well,  I 
shall  not  upbraid  thee  ;  for  my  wonder  is  striking 
me  as  dumb  as  thv  shame  has  made  thee.  But 
what  ?  my  little  volunteer  hurt,  and  fainting  ! 

Fid,  My  wound,  sir,  is  but  a  slight  one  in  my 
arm  ;  tis  only  my- fear  of  your  danger,  sir,  not  yet 
well  over. 

Man.  But  what's  here  ?  more  strange  thmgs ! 
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— [Observing  Fidelia's  hair  untied  behind,  and 
without  a  peruke  t  which  she  lost  in  the  scuffle  J] 
What  means  this  long  woman's  hair,  and  face ! 
now  all  of  it  appears  too  beautiful  for  a  man  ;  which 
I  still  thought  womanish  indeed  !  What,  you  have 
not  deceived  me  too,  my  little  volunteer  ? 

Oliv,  Me  she  has,  I'm  sure.  [Aside. 

Man.  Speak  1 

Enter  Eliza  and  LrmcB. 

Elixa.  What,  cousin,  I  am  brought  hither  by 
your  woman,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
second  vindication  of  your  honour  ? 

Oliv.  Insulting  is  not  generous.  You  might 
spare  me,- 1  have  you. 

Elista.  Have  a  care,  cousin,  you'll  confess  anon 
too  much ;  and  I  would  not  have  your  secrets. 

Man.  Come,  your  blushes  answer  me  sufficiently, 
and  you  have  been  my  volunteer  in  love. 

[To  FlOBLIA. 

Fid.  I  must  confess  I  needed  no  compulsion  to 
follow  you  all  the  world  over ;  which  I  attempted 
in  this  habit,  partly  out  of  shame  to  own  my  love 
to  you,  and  fear  of  a  greater  shame,  your  refusal  of 
it :  for  I  knew  of  your  engagement  to  this  lady, 
and  the  oonatancy  of  your  nature ;  which  nothing 
could  have  altered  but  herself. 

Man.  Dear  madam,  I  desired  yon  to  bring  me 
out  of  confusion,  and  you  have  given  me  more.  I 
know  not  what  to  speak  to  you,  or  how  to  look 
upon  you ;  the  sense  of  my  rough,  hard,  and  ill 
usage  of  you,  (though  chiefly  your  own  fault,)  gives 
me  more  pain  now  'tis  over,  than  you  had  when 
joa  suffered  it :  and  if  my  heart,  the  refiisal  of  such 
a  woman — [Pointing  to  Olivia] — were  not  a 
sacrifice  to  profane  your  love,  and  a  greater  wrong 
to  yon  than  evei*  yet  I  did  you ;  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  receive  it,  though  you  used  it  as  she  had  done ; 
fbr  though  it  deserved  not  from  her  the  treatment 
she  gave  it,  it  does  from  you. 

Fid,  Then  it  has  had  punishment  sufficient  from 
her  already,  and  needs  no  more  from  me ;  and,  I 
must  confess,  I  would  not  be  the  only  cause  of 
making  you  break  your  last  night's  oath  to  me,  of 
never  parting  with  me ;  if  you  do  not  forget  or 
repent  it. 

*  Man.  Then  take  for  ever  my  heart,  pud  this 
with  it ; — (gives  her  the  cabinet)  for  'twas  given 
to  you  before,  acd  my  heart  was  before  your  due : 
I  only  beg  leave  to  dispose  of  these  few. — Here, 
■nadaim,  I  never  yet  left  my  wench  unpaid 

[Takes  same  of  the  Jeteels,  and  offers  them  to  Ouvta  ; 
M«  strikes  them  down :  Plaubiblk  and  Novel  take 
them  up. 

Olir.  So  it  seems,  by  giving  her  the  cabinet. 

Plaus.  These  pendants  appertain  to  your  most 
faithful  humble  servant. 

Nov.  And  this  locket  is  mine  ;  my  earnest  for 
lore,  which  she  never  paid :  therefore  my  own 
again. 

Wld,  By  what  law,  sir,  pray  ? — Cousin  Olivia, 
a  word.     What,  do  they  make  a  seizure  on  your 


goods  and  chattels,  vi  et  armis  9  Make  your  de- 
mand, I  say,  and  bring  your  trover,  bring  your 
trover.     I'll  follow  the  law  for  you. 

Oliv.  And  I  my  revenge.  [Exit, 

Man.  [To  Ykrsish.]  But 'tis,  my  friend,  in 
your  consideration  most,  that  I  would  have  returned 
part  of  your  wife's  portion  ;  for  'twere  hard  to  take 
all  from  thee,  since  thou  hast  paid  so  dear  for't,  in 
being  such  a  rascal.  Yet  thy  wife  is  a  fortune 
without  a  portion  ;  and  thou  art  a  man  of  that 
extraordinary  merit  in  villany,  the  world  and  fortune 
can  never  desert  thee,  though  I  do  ;  therefore  be 
not  melancholy.  Fare  you  well,  sir. —  [^Erit 
Vernish  doggedly,"]  Now,  madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon  [turning  to  Fidelia]  for  lessening  the 
present  I  made  you  ;  but  my  heart  can  never  be 
lessened.  This,  I  confess,  was  too  small  for  you 
before  ;  for  you  deserve  the  Indian  world  ;  and  I 
would  now  go  thither,  out  Of  covetousness  for  your 
sake  only. 

Fid,  if  our  heart,  sir,  is  a  present  of  that  value, 
I  can  never  make,  any  return  to*t.^— [Pulling 
Manly  from  the  company. 1  But  I  can  give  you 
back  such  a  present  as  this,  which  I  got  by  the  loss 
of  my  father,  a  gentleman  of  the  north,  of  no  mean 
extraction,  whose  only  child  I  was,  therefore  left 
me  in  the  present  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  which  I  left,  with  multitudes  of 
pretenders,  to  follow  you,  sir ;  having  in  several 
public  places  seen  you,  and  observed  your  actions 
thoroughly,  with  admiration,  when  you  were  too 
much  in  love  to  take  notice  of  mine,  which  yet  was 
but  too  visible.  The  name  of  my  family  is  Grey, 
my  other  Fidelia.  The  rest  of  my  story  you  shsdl 
know  when  I  have  fewer  auditors. 

Man.  Nay,  now,  madam,  you  have  taken  from 
me  all  power  of  making  you  any  compliment  en  my 
part ;  for  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  for  your 
sake  only  I  would  quit  the  unknown  pleasure  of  a 
retirement ;  and  rather  stay  in  this  ill  world  of 
ours  still,  though  odious  to  me,  than  give  you 
more  frights  again  at  sea,  and  make  again  too  great 
a  venture  there,  in  you  alone.  But  if  I  should  tell 
you  now  all  this,  and  that  your  virtue  (since  greater 
than  I  thought  any  was  in  the  world)  had  now  re- 
conciled me  to't,  my  friend  here  would  say,  'tis 
your  estate  that  has  made  me  friends  with  the 
world. 

Free.  I  must  confess  I  should  ;  for  I  think  most 
of  oar  quarrels  to  the  world  are  just  such  as  we 
have  to  a  handsome  woman ;  only  because  we  can- 
not enjoy  her  as  we  would  do. 

Man.  Nay,  if  thou  art  a  plain  dealer  too,  give 
me  thy  hand  ;  for  now  I  '11  say,  I  am  thy  friend 
indeed  ;  and  for  your  two  sakes,  though  I  have 
been  80  lately  deceived  in  friends  of  bo^  sexes, — 
I  will  believe  there  are  now  in  the  world 
Good-natured  friends,  who  are  not  prostitutes^ 
And  handsome  women  worthy  to  be  friends  ;  ^^ 
Yet,  for  my  sake,  let  no  one  e'er  confide 
In  tears'*  or  oaths,  in  love,  or  friend  untried. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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SPOKIDf   BT  THE  WIDOW   BLACKACRB. 

To  you  the  judges  learned  in  stage-laws, 

Our  poet  now,  by  me,  submits  his  cause  ; 

For  witli  young  judges,  such  as  most  of  you, 

The  men  by  women  best  their  business  do  : 

And,  truth  on't  is,  if  you  did  not  sit  here, 

To  keep  for  us  a  term  throughout  the  year. 

We  could  not  live  by'r  tongues  ;  nay,  but  for  you. 

Our  chamber-practice  would  be  little  too. 

And  'tis  not  only  the  stage-practiser 

Who  by  your  meeting  gets  her  Uving  here  : 

For  as  in  Hall  of  Westminster 

Sleek  sempstress  vents  amidst  the  courts  her  ware  ; 

So,  while  we  bawl,  and  you  in  judgment  sit, 

The  visor-mask  sells  linen  too  i'  th'  pit 

0,  numy  of  your  friends,  besides  us  here, 

Dd  live  by  putting  off  their  several  ware. 

Here's  daily  done  the  great  affairs  o*  th'  nation  ; 

Let  love  and  us  then  ne'er  have  long  vacation. 

But  hold  ;  like  other  pleaders  I  have  done 

Not  my  poor  client's  business,  but  my  own. 

Spare  me  a  word  then  now  for  him.     First  know. 

Squires  of  the  long  robe,  he  does  humbly  show, 

He  has  a  just  right  in  abusing  you. 

Because  he  is  a  Brother-Templar  too  : 

For  at  the  bar  you  rally  one  another ; 

Nay,  fool  and  knave,  is  swallowed  from  a  brother : 

If  not  the  poet  here,  the  Templar  spare. 

And  maul  him  when  you  catch  him  at  the  bar. 

From  you,  our  common  modish  censurers. 

Your  favour,  not  your  judgment,  'tis  he  fears : 

Of  all  love  begs  you  then  to  rail,  find  fault ; 

For  plays,  like  women,  by  the  world  are  thought. 

When  you  speak  kindly  of  'em^  very  naught. 


£N3>   OF   WYCHERLEY. 
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To  Mr.  CONGREVE. 

On  "  The  Old  Bachelor:' 

^HEN  Tirtne  in  pursuit  of  fame  appears, 

And  forward  shoots  the  p^wth  beyond  the  years, 

We  timely  court  the  msing  hero's  cause, 

And  on  his  side  the  poet  wisely  draws  ; 

Bespeaking  him  hereafter  by  applause. 

The  days  will  come  when  we  shall  all  receive 

Returning  interest  from  what  now  we  give ; 

Instructed  and  supported  by  that  praise 

And  reputation  which  we  strive  to  raise. 

Nature  so  coy,  so  hardly  to  be  woo'd, 

Flies  like  a  mistress,  but  to  be  pursued. 

O  CoNGREVB !  boldly  follow  on  the  chase  ; 

She  looks  behind,  and  wants  thy  strong  embrace  ; 

She  yields,  ihe  yields,  surrenders  all  her  charms. 

Do  you  but  force  her  gently  to  your  arms  : 

Such  nenres,  such  g^ces,  in  your  lines  appear. 

As  yon  were  made  to  be  her  ravisher. 

Dryden  has  long  extended  his  command, 

By  right  divine,  quite  through  the  Muses'  land 

Absolote  lord ;  and  holding  now  from  none. 

But  great  Apollo,  his  undoubted  crown  ; 

(That  empire  settled,  and  grown  old  in  power) 

Can  vrish  for  nothing  but  a  successor : 

Not  to  enlarge  his  limits,  but  maintain 

Those  provinces  which  he  alone  could  gain. 

His  eldest  Wycherley,  in  wise  retreat, 

Thought  it  not  worth  his  quiet  to  be  great. 

Loose,  wandering  Etherege.  in  wild  pleasures  tost 

And  foreign  interests,  to  his  hopes  long  lost : 

Poor  Lee  and  Otway  dead  !  Congrevk  appears, 

The  darling  and  last  comfort  of  his  years. 

Mayst  thou  live  long  in  thy  great  Master's  smiles, 

And  growing  under  him,  adorn  these  isles  : 

But  when — when  part  of  him  (be  that  but  late) 

His  body  yielding  must  submit  to  fate, 

licaving  his  deathless  works  and  thee  behind, 

(The  natural  successor  of  his  mind,) 

Then  mayst  thou  finish  what  he  has  begun  ; 

Heir  to  his  merit,  be  in  fame  his  son. 

Mliat  thou  hast  done  shows  all  is  in  thy  power  ; 

And  to  write  better,  only  must  write  more. 

*Tis  something  to  be  willing  to  commend ; 

But  my  best  praise  is,  that  I  am  your  friend. 

THO.   SOUTHERNS. 


To   Mr.  CONGREVR. 

On  "  The  Old  Bachelor.*' 

The  danger's  great  in  these  censorious  days, 
When  critics  are  so  rife,  to  venture  praise  : 
When  the  infectious  and  ill-natured  brood 
Behold  and  damn  the  work  because  'tis  good ; 
Aad  with  a  proud,  ungenerous  spirit,  try 
To  paat  an  ostracism  on  poetry. 


But  you,  my  friend,  your  worth  does  safely  bonr 
Above  their  spleen  ;  you  have  no  cause  for  fear 
Like  a  well- mettled  hawk  you  took  your  flight 
Quite  out  of  reach,  and  almost  out  of  sight 
As  the  strong  sun,  in  a  fair  summer's  day, 
You  rise,  and  drive  the  mists  and  clouds  away. 
The  owls  and  bats,  and  all  the  birds  of  prey. 
Each  line  of  yours  like  polish'd  steel's  so  hard, 
In  beauty  safe  it  wants  no  other  guard : 
Nature  herself's  beholden  to  your  dress, 
Which  though  still  like,  much  fairer  you  express. 
Some  vainly  striving  honour  to  obtain, 
Leave  to  their  heirs  the  traffic  of  their  brain. 
Like  china  under  ground,  the  ripening  ware. 
In  a  long  time,  perhaps  grows  worth  our  care. 
But  you  now  reap  the  fame,  so  well  you've  sown  ; 
The  planter  tastes  his  fruit  to  ripeness  grown. 
As  a  fair  orange-tree  at  once  is  seen 
Big  with  what's  ripe,  yet  springing  still  with  green, 
So  at  one  time  my  worthy  friend  appears, 
With  all  the  sap  of  youth,  and  weight  of  years. 
Accept  my  pious  love,  as  forward  zeal. 
Which,  though  it  ruins  me,  I  can't  conceal : 
Exposed  to  censure  for  my  weak  applause, 
I'm  pleased  to  suffer  in  so  just  a  cause  : 
And  though  my  offering  may  unworthy  prove. 
Take,  as  a  friend,  the  wishes  of  my  love. 

J.  MARSH. 


To  Mr,  CoNGREVE. 

On  his  Play  called  *'  The  Old  Bachelor.*' 

Wit,  like  true  gold  refined  from  all  allay. 
Immortal  is,  and  never  can  decay; 
*Tis  in  all  times  and  languages  the  same. 
Nor  can  an  ill  translation  quench  the  flame  : 
For  though  the  form  and  fashion  don't  remain, 
The  intrinsic  value  still  it  will  retain. 
Then  let  each  studied  scene  be  writ  with  art ; 
And  judgment  sweat  to  form  the  laboured  part ; 
Each  character  be  just,  and  Nature  seem  ; 
Without  the  ingredient,  wit,  'tis  all  but  phlegm  ? 
For  that's  the  soul  which  all  the  mass  must  move, 
And  wake  our  passions  into  grief,  or  love. 
But  you,  too  bounteous,  sow  your  wit  so  thick, 
We  are  surprised,  and  know  not  where  to  pick  : 
And  while  with  clapping  we  are  just  to  you. 
Ourselves  we  injure,  and  lose  something  new. 
What  mayn't  we  then,  great  youth,  of  thee  presage. 
Whose  art  and  wit  so  much  transcend  thy  age  ? 
How  wilt  thou  shine  at  thy  meridian  height. 
Who,  at  thy  rising,  givest  so  vast  a  light ! 
When  Dryden  dying  shall  the  world  deceive, 
Whom  we  immortal,  as  his  works,  believe ; 
Thou  shalt  succeed,  the  glory  of  the  stage. 
Adorn  and  entertain  the  coming  age. 

BKVIL  HIGGONS. 
L 
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To  my  dear  Friend  Mr,  Conoreve,  on  hU  Comedy 
called  *<  The  DoubU-Dcaler.'* 

Well,  then,  the  promised  hour  is  come  at  last ; 
The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past : 
Strong  were  our  siros,  and  as  they  fought  they  writ, 
Conquering  with  force  of  arms  and  dint  of  wit ; 
TheuiB  was  the  giant  race  before  the  flood ; 
And  thus,  when  Ctiarles  retum'd,  our  empire  stood. 
Like  Janus  he  tlie  stubborn  soil  maniu*ed, 
With  rules  of  husbandry  Uie  raukiiess  cured  : 
Tamed  us  to  maimers,  when  tlie  stage  was  rude  ; 
And  bobterous  English  wit  with  art  endued. 
Our  ago  was  cultivated  thus  at  length  ; 
But  what  we  gain*d  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength. 
'    Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curst ; 
The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first : 
'Till  you,  the  best  Vitruvius,,come  at  length. 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength. 
Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  solid  base. 
The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space  ; 
Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 
In  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher*s  praise  ; 
He  moved  tlie  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raise. 
Great  Jonsou  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please  ; 
Yet  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  liis  ease. 
In  differing  talents  both  adom'd  their  age  ; 
One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  sta^e. 
But  both  to  CoNGREVE  justly  shall  submit, 
One  match'd  m  judgnient,both  o'ermatch'd  in  wit. 
In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 
Etherege  his  courtship,  Southeme's  purity  ; 
The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  manly  Wycherley. 
All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achieved  ; 
Nor  are  your  foilM  contemporaries  grieved  ; 
So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 
We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 
Fabins  might  joy  in  Sci])io,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law. 
And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Home  ; 
Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 
Thus  old  liomano  bow'd  to  RaphaeFs  fame  ; 
And  scliolar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

Oh  !  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd. 
Well  had  I  been  deposed  if  you  had  reign'd  ! 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  liis  room  arose. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curst ; 
For  Tom  the  second  roigns  like  Tom  the  first. 
But  let  'em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  tlieir  own  desert 
Yet  I  this  prophesy  :  Thou  shalt  be  seen, 
(Though  with  8on^fr4rfw>rt  parenthesis  between,) 
High  on  dre^rone  of  wit ;  and  seated  tliere, 
Not  mine  (that's  httle)  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made. 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  Uian  piud  ; 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be  wrought, 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught. 
This  is  your  portion,  this  your  native  store  ; 
Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 
To  Shakspearo  gave  as  much  ;  slie  could  not  give 
him  more. 

Maintain  your  post :   that's  all  the  fame  you 
need ; 
For  *tis  impossible  yon  should  proceed. 


Already  I  am  worn  witli  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage  : 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence. 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn. 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains  ;  and,  oh  defend. 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  ! 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you  : 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express  ; 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 

JOHN   D&TDEN. 


To    Mr.  CoNGREVE,    occasioned    by    his    Comedy 
called  "  Tlie  Way  of  tfie  Worlds 

When  pleasure*s  falling  to  tlie  low  delight, 

In  the  vain  joys  of  the  uncertain  sight ; 

No  sense  of  wit  when  rude  spectators  know. 

But  in  distorted  gesture,  farce  and  show  ; 

How  could,  great  author,  your  aspiring  mind 

Dare  to  write  only  to  the  few  refined  1 

Yet  though  that  nice  ambition  you  pursue, 

*Tis  not  in  Congreve's  power  to  please  but  few. 

Implicitly  devoted  to  his  fume, 

Well-dress'd  barbarians  know  his  awful  name. 

Though  senseless  they're  of  mirth,  but  when  they 

laugh. 
As  they  feel  v/ine,  but  when,  till  drunk,  they  quaff. 

On  you  from  fate  a  lavish  portion  fell 
In  every  way  of  writing  to  excel. 
Your  muse  applause  to  Arabella  brings. 
In  notes  as  sweet  as  Arabella  sings. 
Whene'er  you  draw  an  undissembled  woe, 
With  sweet  distress  your  rural  numbers  flow  : 
Pastora's  the  complaint  of  every  swain, 
Pastora  still  the  echo  of  the  plain ! 
Or  if  your  muse  describe,  with  warming  force. 
The  woimded  Frenchman  falling  from  his  horse  ; 
And  her  o>*'n  William  glorious  in  tlio  strife. 
Bestowing  on  the  prosti'ate  foe  his  life  : 
You  the  great  act  as  generously  rehearse. 
And  all  the  English  fury's  in  your  verse. 
By  your  selected  scenes  and  handsome  choice. 
Ennobled  Comedy  exalts  her  voice ; 
You  check  unjust  esteem  and  fond  desire. 
And  teach  to  scorn  what  else  we  should  admire  : 
The  just  impression  taught  by  you  we  bear. 
The  player  acts  tlie  world,  the  world  the  player ; 
Whom  still  that  world  unjustly  disesteems, 
Though  he  alone  professes  what  he  seems. 
But  when  your  muse  assumes  her  ti'agic  part. 
She  conquers  and  she  reigns  in  eveiy  Iieart : 
To  momTi  with  her  men  cheat  their  private  woe, 
And  generous  pity's  all  the  grief  they  know. 
The  widow,  who,  impatient  of  delay. 
From  Uie  town  joys  must  mask  it  to  the  play. 
Joins  with  your  Mourning  Bride's  resistless  moan, 
And  weeps  a  loss  she  slighted  when  her  own  : 
You  give  us  torment,  and  you  give  us  ease, 
And  vary  our  afflictions  as  you  please. 
Is  not  a  heart  so  kind  as  yours  in  pain. 
To  load  your  friends  with  cares  you  only  feign  ; 
Your  friends  in  grief,  composed  youi*self,  to  leave  ? 
But  'tis  the  only  way  you'll  e'er  deceive. 
Then  still,  great  sir,  your  moving  newer  employ. 
To  lull  our  sorrow,  and  correct  oin:  joy. 

RICHARD   8TEKLR. 
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Quern  tulit  ad  aceiuim  reotoflo  gloria  onrm. 
Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat 
6ie  leve,  sic  parvuni  est,  anlmum  quod  laudit  aTamm 
Submit,  aut  refioit.— Horat.  Lib.  iL  Epist  1. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES    LORD   CLIFFORD,    OF    LANESBOROUGH,   &c. 

My  Lord, — ^It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  lay  hold  on  this  first  occasion,  which  the  accidents  of  my  life 
hare  given  me,  of  writing  to  your  Lordship :  for  since,  at  the  same  time,  I  write  to  all  the  world,  it  will  be  a  means  of 
poblisbing  (what  I  would  have  everybody  know)  the  respect  and  duty  which  I  owe  and  pay  to  you.  I  have  so  mooh 
InoHnatioD  to  be  yours,  that  I  need  no  other  engagement :  but  the  particular  ties  by  whicli  I  am  bound  to  your  Lordship 
and  family,  hare  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  make  you  any  compliment ;  since  all  offers  of  myself  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  honest  acknowledgment,  and  only  show  a  willingness  in  me  to  be  grateful. 

I  am  very  near  wishing  that  it  were  not  so  much  my  intei-est  to  be  your  Lordship's  servant,  that  it  might  be  more  my 
merit ;  not  that  I  would  avoid  being  obliged  to  you,  but  I  would  have  my  own  choice  to  run  me  into  the  debt ;  that 
I  might  have  It  to  boast  I  had  distinguished  a  man  to  whom  I  would  be  glad  to  be  obliged,  even  without  the  hopea  off 
having  It  in  my  power  ever  to  make  him  a  return. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  come  near  your  Lordship,  in  any  kind,  and  not  to  receive  some  favour ;  and  while  in 
appearance  I  am  only  making  an  acknowledgment,  (with  the  usual  underhand  dealing  of  the  world,)  I  am,  at  the  same 
time,  insinuating  my  own  interest.  I  cannot  give  your  Lordship  your  due,  without  tacking  a  bill  of  my  own  privileges. 
It  is  true,  if  a  man  never  committed  a  folly,  he  would  never  stand  in  need  of  a  protection :  but  then  power  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  good-nature  no  occasion  to  show  itself ;  and  where  those  qualities  are,  it  is  pity  they  should  want 
objecta  to  shine  upon.  I  must  confess  this  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  do  an  idle  thing,  nor  indeed  any  good  excuse 
lor  it,  when  dime ;  yet  it  reconciles  the  uses  of  such  authority  and  goodness  to  the  necessities  of  our  follies ;  and  ia  a 
sort  of  poetical  logic,  which  at  this  time  I  would  make  use  of,  to  argue  your  Lordship  into  a  protection  of  this  pl«j. 
It  ia  the  first  offence  I  have  committed  in  this  kind,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  poetry,  though  not  the  &nt  made  pubUo ; 
and  therefore,  I  hope,  will  the  more  easily  be  pardoned :  but  had  it  been  acted  when  it  was  first  written,  more 
might  have  been  said  in  its  behalf ;  ignorance  of  the  town  and  stage  would  then  liave  been  excuses  in  a  young  writer, 
which  now  almost  four  years*  experience  will  scarce  allow  of.  Yet  I  must  declare  myself  sensible  of  the  good-nature 
of  the  town,  in  receiving  this  play  so  kindly,  with  all  its  faults,  which  I  must  own  were,  for  the  most  part,  very 
faidustriously  covered  by  the  care  of  the  players ;  for  I  think,  scarce  a  character  but  received  all  the  advantage  it  would 
admit  of,  from  the  justness  of  the  action. 

As  for  the  critics,  my  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  or  against  any  of  them  of  any  kind ;  from  those  who  make  Just 
exceptions,  to  those  who  find  fault  in  the  wrong  place.  I  will  only  make  this  general  answer  in  behalf  of  my  play,  (an 
answer  which  Epictetus  advises  every  man  to  make  for  himself  to  his  ccnsurers.)  viz. — That  if  they  whofind  soint/ault4 
in  it  were  at  intimate  with  it  a*  I  am,  they  would  find  a  great  many  mere.  This  is  a  confession  which  I  needed  not  t<: 
have  mode ;  but  however  I  can  draw  this  use  from  it,  to  my  own  advantage,  that  I  think  there  are  no  faults  in  it  but 
what  I  do  know  ;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  first  step  to  an  amendment. 

Thus  I  may  live  in  hopes  (some  time  or  other)  of  making  the  town  amends ;  but  you,  my  Lord,  I  never  can,  though  I 
ever  your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant,  WILL.  CONOREVE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


HsaarwKLL,  a  iurly  old  Bachelor,  pretending  to 

slight  Womtn,  secretly  in  love  with  Silvia. 
BciXMOua,  in  love  with  Bklinda. 
VaiNLOVK,  capricious   in  his  love;   in  love  with 

AaAMIXTA. 
fiHAKPaK. 
8jB  JoaXPH  WITTUL. 

CAfTAiN  Bcurrs. 
FoNDLKwriVK,  a  Banker. 
fiBTTaa,  a  Pimp. 
Gavot,  a  Music-master. 
Pacs.  Fooitn^B  to  Arami.mta. 


Barnaby,  Servant  to  Foudlkwiwk, 
A  Boy. 

Araminta,  in  love  with  Y Author m. 
Brlinda,  her  Covsin,  an  affected  Lady,  in  love  uith 
Bbllmour. 

L/BTITIA,  Wife  to  FONDLKWirC. 

Silvia,  Vainlovk's /or#aA«n  Mistress, 

Lucy,  her  Maid. 

Brrrv,  Maid  to  Aramu«?a. 


Dancers,  and  Attendanta. 

SCENE,— London. 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 


ACT    1. 


PROLOGUE 

INTENDED   FOR  THE    ''  OLD    BACHELOR." — ^WRITTEN   BT  THE    LORD   FALKLAND. 


MoRT  authors  on  the  stage  at  first  appear 

Like  widows'  bridegrooms,  full  of  doubt  and  fear : 

They  judge,  from  the  experience  of  the  dame, 

How  hard  a  task  it  is  to  quench  her  flame : 

And  who  falls  short  of  furnishing  a  course, 

Up  to  his  brawny  predecessor's  force. 

With  utmost  rage  from  her  embraces  thrown. 

Remains  convicted,  as  an  empty  drone. 

Thus  often,  to  his  shame,  a  pert  beginner 

Proves,  in  the  end,  a  miserable  sinner. 

As  for  our  youngster,  I  am  apt  to  doubt  him, 
With  all  the  vigour  of  his  youth  about  him. 
But  he,  more  sanguine,  trusts  in  one-and-twenty, 
And  impudently  hopes  he  shall  content  you ; 
For  though  his  Bachelor  be  worn  and  cold, 
He  thinks  the  young  may  club  to  help  the  old ; 


And  what  alone  can  be  achieved  by  neither, 
Is  often  brought  about  by  both  together. 
The  briskest  of  you  all  have  felt  alarms. 
Finding  the  fair  one  prostitute  her  charms, 
With  broken  sighs,  in  her  old  fumbler*«  arms. 
But  for  our  spark,  he  swears  he'll  ne'er  be  jealous 
Of  any  rivals,  but  young  lusty  fellows. 
Faith,. let  him  try  his  chance,  and  if  the  slave. 
After  his  bragging,  prove  a  washy  knave, 
May  he  be  banish'd  to  some  lonely  den, 
And  never  more  have  leave  to  dip  his  pen  : 
But  if  he  be  the  champion  he  pretends. 
Both  sexes  sure  will  join  to  be  his  friends  ; 
For  all  agree,  where  all  can  have  their  ends. 
And  you  must  own  him  for  a  man  of  might. 
If  he  holds  out  to  please  you  the  third  night. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN   BY   MRS.  BRACBOIRDLB. 


How  this  vile  world  is  changed !  in  former  days 
Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plays  ; 
Grave  solemn  things,  as  graces  are  to  feasts. 
Where  poets  begg'd  a  blessing  from  their 

guests. 
But  now,  no  more  like  suppliants  we  come ; 
A  play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the  drum  : 
Arm'd  with  keen  satire,  and  with  pointed  wit, 
We  threaten  you  who  do  for  judges  sit, 
To  save  our  plays,  or  else  we'll  damn  your  pit. 
But  for  your  comfort,  it  falls  out  to-day. 
We've  a  young  author,  and  his  first-bom  play ; 
So,  standing  only  on  his  good  behaviour. 
He's  very  civil,  and  entreats  your  favour. 


Not  but  the  man  has  malice,  would  he  show  it, 
But,  on  my  conscience,  he's  a  bashful  poet ; 
You  think  that  strange — no  matter,  he'll  out-grow  it 
Well,  I'm  his  advocate — by  me  he  prays  you, 
(I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  speak  to  please  you) 
He  prays — O  bless  me  !  what  shall  I  do  now  ! 
Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  he  prays,  or  how  ! 
And  'twas  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it ! 
Well  the  dense  take  me,  if  I  han't  forgot  it ! 

0  Lord,  for  heaven's  sake  excuse  the  play, 
Because,  you  know,  if  it  be  damn'd  to-day, 

1  shall  be  hang'd  for  wanting  what  to  say. 
For  my  sake  then — ^but  I'm  in  such  concision, 

I  cannot  stay  to  hear  your  resolution.       IRum  qf. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— The  Street, 

Bkllmour  and  YAiHuayu  meeting. 


Bell,  Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early !  good  mor- 
row. I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no 
more  have  parted  with  his  bed  in  a  morning,  than 
he  could  have  slept  in't. 

Vain.  Bellmour,  good  morrow. — Why,  truth 
on't  is,  these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me  ;  but 
business,  as  you  see,  sir — [Showing  letters.]  And 
business  must  be  followed,  or  be  lost. 

Bell,  Business  ! — and  to  must  time,  my  friend, 
be  close  pursued,  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub 
of  life,  perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and 
leaves  us  wide  and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vcun,  Pleasure,  I  guess,  you  mean. 

Bell,  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning  ? 

Vtun,  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you — 

BeU.  More  than  they  believe — or  understand. 


a  wise  man  say  more 


Vain,  How,  how,  Ned, 
than  he  understands  ? 

BeU,  Ay,  ay ;  wisdom's  nothing  but  a  pretend- 
ing to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  really  do. 
You  read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  he  knew 
was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  leave 
business  to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools  :  they  have 
need  of  'em  :  wit,  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my 
occupation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glass. 
Let  low  and  earthly  souls  grovel  'till  they  have 
worked  themselves  six  foot  deep  into  a  grave. 
Business  is  not  my  element — I  roll  in  a  higher  orb, 
and  dwell — 

Vain.  In  castles  i'th'  air  of  thy  own  building : 
that's  thy  element,  Ned.  Well,  as  high  a  flyer  as 
you  are,  I  have  a  lure  may  make  you  stoop. 

IFlittffS  a  letter. 

BeU.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  I  have  a  hawk's  eye  at  a 
woman*s   hand. — 'JThere's    more  elegancy 


in,  the 
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false  spelling  of  this  superscription — [Takes  up 
the  Utter}  than  in  all  Cicero. — Let  me  see — 
How  now  !  Dear  perfidious  Vaitdove.         l&eadt. 

Vain.  Hold  !  hold  1  'slife,  that 's  the  wrong. 

BelL  Nay,  let 's  see  the  name — Silvia  1  How 
canst  thoQ  be  ungrateful  to  that  creature !  She 's 
extremely  pretty,  and  loves  thee  entirely.  I  have 
heard  her  breathe  such  raptures  about  thee. 

Vain.  Ay,  or  anybody  that  she 's  about 

Bell,  No,  faith,  Frank,  you  wrong  her :  she  has 
been  just  to  yon. 

Vain.  That's  pleasant,  by  my  troth,  from  thee, 
who  hast  had  her. 

BelL  Never — her  affections.  'Tis  true,  by  hea^ 
ven,  she  owned  it  to  my  face  ;  and  blushing  like 
the  virgin  mom  when  it  du»cloAed  the  cheat,  which 
that  trusty  bawd  of  nature,  Night,  had  hid,  con- 
fessed her  soul  was  true  to  you ;  though  I  by 
treachery  had  stolen  the  bliss. 

Vain.  So  was  true  as  turtle — in  imagination, 
Ned,  ha !  Preach  this  doctrine  to  husbiuads,  and 
the  married  women  will  adore  thee. 

BelL  Why,  faith,  I  think  it  will  do  well  enough, 
if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  way,  for  the  vrife  to 
show  her  fondness  and  impatience  of  his  absence 
by  choosing  a  lover  as  like  him  as  she  can ;  and 
what  is  uiHike,  she  may  help  out  with  her  own 
fancy. 

Vain.  But  is  it  not  an  abuse  to  the  lover  to  be 
made  a  blind  of ! 

BelL  As  you  say,  the  abuse  is  to  the  lover,  not 
the  husband  :  for  'tis  an  argument  of  her  great 
zeal  towards  him,  that  she  will  enjoy  him  in  effigy. 

Vain.  It  must  be  a  very  superstitious  country, 
where  such  zeal  passes  for  true  devotion.  I  doubt 
It  will  be  damned  by  all  our  protestant  husbands 
for  flat  idolatry. — But  if  you  can  make  alderman 
Fondlewife  of  your  persuasion,  this  letter  will  be 
needless. 

Bell.  What,  the  old  banker  with  the  handsome 
wife  ? 

Vain.  Ay. 

BelL  Let  me  see,  Lsetitia  !  oh,  'tis  a  delicious 
morsel ! — Dear  Frank,  thou  art  the  truest  friend 
in  the  worid. 

Vain.  Ay,  am  I  not !  to  be  continually  starting 
of  hares  for  you  to  course.  We  were  certainly  cut 
out  for  one  another ;  for  my  temper  quits  an  amour 
just  where  thine  takes  it  up. — But  read  that,  it  is 
an  appointment  for  me  this  evening,  when  Fondle- 
w\fe  will  be  gone  out  of  town,  to  meet  the  master 
of  a  ship,  about  the  return  of  a  venture  which  he's 
in  danger  of  losing.     Read,  read. 

Bell.  [Beads.}  Hum,  hum— Out  of  tovm  Oiis 
etemng,  and  talks  of  sending  far  Mr.  Spintext  to 
ktep  me  company ;  but  I'll  take  care  he  shall  not 
be  at  home.  G^  !  Spintext !  oh,  the  fanatic 
ooe-eyed  parson ! 

Vwn.  Ay. 

BeU.  {Reads,}  Hum,  hum — That  your  conversa- 
tion will  be  much  more  offreeahle^  if  you  can  coun- 
terfeit his  habit  to  blind  the  servants.  Very  good  ! 
Then  I  must  be  disguised  t — With  all  my  heart- 
It  adds  a  gusto  to  an  amour,  gives  it  the  greater 
i«9embbuice  of  theft,  and,  among  us  lewd  mortals, 
the  deeper  the  sin  the  sweeter.  Frank,  1  'm 
«mazed  at  thy  good-nature. 

Vain.  Faith,  I  hate  love  when  'tis  forced  upon 
a  man,  as  I  do  wine  :  and  this  business  is  none  of 
my  seeking.     I  only  happened  to  be  once  or  twice 


where  Leetitia  was  the  handsomest  woman  in  com- 
pany, so  consequently  appUed  myself  to  her  ;  and 
it  seems  she  has  taken  me  at  my  word.  Had  you 
been  there,  or  anybody,  't  had  been  the  same. 

Bell.  I  wish  I  may  succeed  as  the  some. 

Vain.  Never  doubt  it ;  for  if  the  spirit  of  cuck- 
oldom  be  once  raised  up  in  a  woman,  the  devil 
can't  ]a,y  it,  'till  she  has  done 't. 

Bell.  Prithee,  what  sort  of  fellow  is  Fondle- 
wife ! 

Vain.  A  kind  of  mongrel  zealot,  sometimes  very 
precise  and  peevish  ;  but  I  have  seen  him  pleasant 
enough  in  his  way ;  much  addicted  to  jealousy,  but 
more  to  fondness:  so  that  as  he 's  often  lealous  with- 
out a  cause,  he's  as  often  satisfied  without  reason. 

Bell.  A  very  even  temper,  and  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  must  get  your  man  Setter  to  provide  my 
disguise. 

Vain.  Ay,  you  may  take  him  for  good-and-all 
if  you  will,  for  you  have  made  him  fit  for  nobody 
else.— WeU— 

Bell.  You  're  going  to  visit  in  return  of  Silvia's 
letter — ^poor  rogue  !  Any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
^jfill  serve  her. — But  do  you  know  nothing  of  a 
new  rival  there ! 

Vain.  Yes,  Heartwell,  that  surly,  old,  pretended 
woman-hater,  thinks  her  virtuous  ;  tliat  's  one  rea- 
son why  I  fail  her  :  I  wou)d  have  her  fret  herself 
out  of  conceit  with  me,  that  she  may  entertain 
some  thoughts  of  him.  I  know  he  visits  her  every 
day. 

BelL  Yet  rails  on  still,  and  thinks  his  love  un- 
known to  us.  A  little  time  will  swell  him  so,  he 
must  be  forced  to  give  it  birth  ;  and  the  discovery 
must  needs  be  very  pleasant  from  himself,  to  see 
what  pains  he  will  take,  and  how  he  will  strain  to 
be  delivered  of  a  secret  when  he  has  miscarried  of 
it  already. 

Vain.  Well,  good  morrow,  let 's  dine  together  ; 
I  'U  meet  at  the  old  place. 

Bell.  With  all  my  heart ;  it  lies  convenient  for 
us  to  pay  our  afternoon  services  to  our  mistresses. 
I  find  I  am  damnably  in  love,  I  'm  so  uneasy  for 
not  having  seen  BeUnda  yesterday. 

Vain.  But  I  saw  my  Araminta,  yet  am  as  im- 
patient. 


SCENE  II. 

Bej^lmour. 

Why,  what  a  cormorant  in  love  am  I !  whOj  not 
contented  with  the  slavery  of  honourable  love  in 
one  place,  and  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  some  half 
a  score  mistresses  of  my  own  acquiring,  must  yet 
take  Vainlove's  business  upon  my  hands,  because 
it  lay  too  heavy  upon  his  :  so  am  not  only  forced 
to  he  with  other  men's  wives  for  'em.  but  must  also 
undertake  the  harder  task  of  obliging  their  mis- 
tresses.— I  must  take  up,  or  I  shall  never  hold  out; 
flesh  and  blood  %ann<)t  bear  it  always. 


SCENE  III. 

Bkllmour  and  Bharpma. 

Sliarp,  I  'm  sorry  to  see  this,  Ned  ;  once  a  ma^ 
comes  to  his  soliloquies  I  give  him  for  gone. 
BtU,  Sharper,  I  'm  g)ad  to  see  thee. 
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Sharp,  What,  is  Belinda  cruel,  that  you  are  so 
thoughtful  ? 

Bell,  No,  faith,  not  for  that — But  there's  a 
business  of  consequence  fi&llen  out  to-day,  that 
requires  some  consideration. 

Sharp,  Prithee^  what  mighty  business  of  conse- 
quence canst  thou  have  ? 

Bell,  Why,  you  must  know  'tis  a  piece  of  work 
toward  the  finishing  of  an  alderman ;  it  seems  I  must 
put  the  last  hand  to  it,  and  dub  him  cuckold,  that 
he  may  be  of  equal  dignity  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren ;  so  I  must  beg  Belinda's  pardon. 

Sharp,  Faith,  e'en  give  her  over  for  good-and- 
all ;  you  can  hiave  no  hopes  of  getting  her  for  a 
mistress ;  and  she  is  too  proud,  too  inconstant,  too 
affected  and  too  witty,  and  too  handsome  for  a 
wife. 

Belt,  But  she  can't  have  too  much  money. — 
There's  twelve  thousand  pounds,  Tom. — Tis  true 
she  is  excessively  foppish  and  affected ;  but,  in  my 
conscience,  I  believe  the  baggage  loves  me ;  for  she 
never  speaks  well  of  me  herself,  nor  suffers  anybody 
else  to  rail  at  me.  Then,  as  I  told  yon,  Uierejp 
twelve  thousand  pounds— hum — Why,  faith,  upon 
second  thoughts,  she  does  not  appear  to  be  so  very 
affected  neither. — Give  her  her  due,  I  think  the 
woman's  a  woman,  and  that's  all.  As  such  I  am 
sure  I  shall  like  her,  for  the  devil  take  me  if  I  don't 
love  all  the  sex  ! 

Sharp,  And  here  comes  one  who  swears  as  hear- 
tily he  hates  all  the  sex. 


SCENE  IV. 
BuxMOUR,  Sharpsr,  and  Hsartwxll. 

Bell.  Who  ?  Heartwell  ?  ay,  but  he  knows 
better  things. — How  now,  George,  where  hast  thou 
been  snarling  odious  truths,  and  entertaining  com- 
pany like  a  physician,  with  discourse  of  their 
diseases  and  infirmities  ?  What  fine  lady  hast  thou 
been  putting  out  of  conceit  with  herself,  and  per- 
suading that  the  face  she  had  been  making  all  the 
morning  was  none  of  her  own  ?  for  I  know  thou 
art  as  unmannerly  and  as  unwelcome  to  a  woman 
as  a  looking-glass  after  the  small-pox. 

Heart.  I  confess  I  have  not  been  sneering  ful- 
some lies  and  nauseous  flattery,  fawning  upon  a 
little  tawdry  whore  that  will  fawn  upon  me  again, 
and  entertain  any  puppy  that  comes,  like  a  tumbler, 
with  the  same  tricks  over  and  over.  For  such  I 
guess  may  have  been  your  late  emplo3rment. 

Bell.  Would  thou  hadst  come  a  little  sooner ! 
Vainiove  would  have  wrought  thy  conversion,  and 
been  a  champion  for  the  cause. 

Heart.  What,  has  he  been  here  ?  That's  one 
of  love!s  April-fools,  is  always  upon  some  errand 
that's  to  no  purpose,  ever  embarking  in  adventures, 
yet  never  comes  to  harbour. 

Sharp.  That's  because  he  alwl^s  sets  out  in  foul 
weather,  loves  to  buffet  with  the  winds,  meet  the 
tide,  and  sail  in  the  teeth  of  opposition. 

Heart.  What,  has  he  not  dropped  anchor  at 
A ra mints  ? 

Bell.  Truth  on't  is,  she  fits  his  temper  best,  is 
a  kind  of  floating-island;  sometimes  seems  in  reach, 
then  vanishes,  and  keeps  him  busied  in  the  search. 

Sharp.  She  had  need  have  a  good  share  of  sense 
to  manage  so  capricious  a  lover. 


Bell.  Faith,  I  don't  know ;  he's  of  a  temper  the   I 
most  easy  to  himself  in  the  world :  he  takes  ai 
much  always  of  an  amour  as  he  cares  for^  and  quits 
it  when  it  grows  stale  or  unpleasant. 

Sharp.  An  argument  of  very  little  passion,  very 
good  understanding,  and  very  ill-nature. 

Heart.  And  proves  that  Vainiove  plays  the  fodi 
with  discretion. 

Sharp,  You,  Bellmour,  are  bound  in  gratitude 
to  stickle  for  him ;  you  with  pleasure  reap  that 
fruit,  which  he  takes  pains  to  sow  ;  he  does  thd 
drudgery  in  the  mine,  and  you  stamp  your  image 
on  the  gold. 

Bell.  He's  of  another  opinion,  and  says  I  do  the 
drudgery  in  the  mine.  Well,  we  have  each  our 
share  of  sport,  and  each  that  which  he  likes  best ; 
'tis  his  diversion  to  set,  'tis  mine  to  cover  the 
partridge. 

Heart.  And  it  should  be  mine  to  let  'em  go 
again. 

Sharp,  Not  till  you  had  mouthed  a  little,  George 
I  think  that's  all  thou  art  fit  for  now. 

Heart.  Good  Mr.  Young-fellow,  you're  mista- 
ken ;  as  able  as  yourself,  and  as  nimble  too,  though 
I  mayn't  have  so  much  mercury  in  my  limbs. 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  I  don't  force  appetite,  but  wait 
the  natural  call  of  my  lust,  and  think  it  time  enough 
to  be  lewd,  after  I  have  had  the  temptation. 

Bell,  Time  enough  !  ay  too  soon,  I  should  rather 
have  expected,  from  a  person  of  your  gravity. 

Heart,  Yet  it  is  oftentimes  too  late  with  some 
of  you  young,  termagant  flashy  sinners  :  you  have 
all  the  guilt  of  the  intention,  and  none  of  the  plea- 
sure of  the  practice.  'Tis  true  you  are  so  eager  in 
pursuit  of  the  temptation,  that  you  save  the  devil 
the  trouble  of  leading  you  into  it :  nor  is  it  out  of 
discretion  that  you  don't  swallow  that  very  hook 
yourselves  have  baited,  but  you  are  cloyed  with 
the  preparative,  and  what  you  mean  for  a  whet, 
turns  the  edge  of  your  puny  stomachs.  Your  love 
is  like  your  courage,  which  you  show  for  the  first 
year  or  two  upon  all  occasions ;  till  in  a  little  time, 
being  disabled  or  disarmed,  you  abate  of  your 
vigour,  and  that  daring  blade  which  was  so  often 
drawn  is  bound  to  the  peace  for  ever  after. 

Bell.  Thou  art  an  old  fornicator  of  a  singular 
good  principle  indeed  !  and  art  for  encouraging 
youth,  that  they  may  be  as  wicked  as  thou  art  at 
thy  years. 

Heart,  I  am  for  having  everybody  be  what  they 
pretend  to  be ;  a  whoreniaster  be  a  whoremaster, 
and  not  like  Vainiove,  kiss  a  lapdog  with  passion, 
when  it  would  disgust  him  from  the  lady's  own  lips. 

Bell.  That  only  happens  sometimes,  where  the 
dog  has  the  sweeter  breath,  for  the  more  cleanly 
conveyance.  But,  George,  you  must  not  quarrel 
with  little  gallantries  of  this  nature :  women  are 
often  won  by  'em.  Who  would  refuse  to  kiss  a 
lapdog,  if  it  were  preliminary  to  the  lips  of  his 
lady  ? 

Sharp.  Or  omit  playing  with  her  fan,  and  cool- 
ing her  if.  she  were  hot,  when  it  might  entitle  him 
to  the  office  of  warming  her  when  she  should  be 
cold } 

Bell.  What  is  it  to  read  a  play  in  a  rainy  day, 
though  you  should  be  now  and  then  interrupted 
in  a  witty  scene,  and  she  perhaps  preserve  her 
laughter,'  till  the  jest  were  over !  even  that  may  be 
borne  with,  considering  the  reward  in  prospect. 

Heart,  I  confess,  you  that  are  women's  asses 
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bear  greater  bordens ;  are  forced  to  undergo  dress- 
ing, dancing,  singing,  sighing,  whining,  rhyming, 
flattering,  lying,  grinning,  cringing,  and  the  drud- 
gery of  loving  to  boot. 

Bell.  O  brute  !  the  drudgery  of  loving  ! 

Heart.  Ay,  why  to  come  to  love  through  all 
these  encumbrances,  is  Uke  coming  to  an  estate 
overcharged  with  debts ;  which,  by  the  time  you 
have  paid,  yields  no  further  profit  than  what  the 
bare  tillage  and  manuring  of  the  land  will  produce 
at  the  expense  of  your  own  sweat. 

Bell,  Prithee,  how  dost  thou  love  ? 

Sharp.  He !  he  hates  the  sex. 

Heart.  So  I  hate  physic  too — ^yet  I  may  love  to 
take  it  for  my  health. 

Bell.  Well  come  off,  George,  if  at  any  time  you 
should  be  taken  straying. 

Sharp,  He  has  need  of  such  an  excuse,  consi- 
dering the  present  state  of  his  body. 

Heart,  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Sharp,  Why,  if  whoring  be  purging  (as  you  call 
it),  then,  I  may  say,  marriage  is  entering  into  a 
course  of  physic 

Bell.  How,  George,  does  the  wind  blow  there  ? 

Heart,  It  will  as  soon  blow  north  and  by  south. 
— Marry,  quotha !  I  hope,  in  heaven,  I  have  a 
greater  portion  of  grace,  and  I  think  1  have  baited 
too  many  of  those  traps  to  be  caught  in  one 
myself. 

Bell,  Who  the  devil  would  have  thee  ?  unless 
'twere  an  oyster-woman,  to  propagate  young  fry 
for  Billingsgate : — thy  talent  will  never  recommend 
thee  to  anything  of  better  quality. 

Heart,  My  talent  is  chiefly  that  of  speaking 
truth,  which  I  don't  expect  should  ever  recommend 
me  to  people  of  quality.  I  thank  heaven,  I  have 
very  honestly  purchased  the  hatred  of  all  the  great 
fiamilies  ip.  town. 

Sharp.  And  you,  in  return  of  spleen,  hate  them. 
But  could  you  hope  to  be  received  into  the  alliance 
of  a  noble  family — 

Heart.  No,  I  hope  I  shall  never  merit  that 
a£9iction — to  be  punished  with  a  wife  of  birth — be 
a  stag  of  the  first  head,  and  bear  my  horns  aloft, 
like  one  of  the  supporters  of  my  wife's  coat. 
'Sdeath,  I  would  not  be  a  cuckold  to  e'er  an  illus- 
trious whore  in  England ! 

Bell.  W^hat,  not  to  make  your  family,  man ! 
and  provide  for  your  children  ? 

Sharp.  For  her  children,  you  mean. 

Heart,  Ay,  there  you've  nicked  it — there's  the 
devil  upon  devil. — O  the  pride  and  joy  of  heart 
'twould  be  to  me,  to  have  my  son  and  heir  resem- 
ble such  a  duke ! — to  have  a  fleering  coxcomb  scoff 
and  cry,  Mr.,  your  son's  mighty  like  his  Grace, 
has  just  his  smile  and  air  of's  face.  Then  replies 
another,  Methinks  he  has  more  of  the  Marquis  of 
such  a  place  about  his  nose  and  eyes,  though  he 
has  my  Lord  What-d'ye-call's  mouth  to  a  tittle. — 
Then  I,  to  put  it  off  as  unconcerned,  come  chuck 
the  infant  under  the  chin,  force  a  smile,  and  cry. 
Ay,  the  boy  takes  after  his  mother's  relations : 
when  the  devil  and  she  knows,  'tis  a  little  compound 
of  the  whole  body  of  nobility. 

Bell  and  Sharp.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha ! 
Bell.  Well,  buty  George,  I  have  one  question  to 
ask  yoci — 


Heart.  Pshaw !  I  have  prattled  away  my  time . 
I  hope  you  are  in  no  haste  for  an  answer — for  I 
shan't  stay  now.  ILooking  on  hit  wateh. 

Bell.  Nay,  prithee,  George — 

Heart.  No :  besides  my  business,  I  see  a  fool 
coming  this  way.    Adieu. 


SCENE  V. 
Bkllmoub  and  Sharpsiw 

BeB.  What  does  he  mean  ?  Oh,  'tis  sir  Joseph 
Wittol  with  his  friend ;  but  I  see  he  has  turned  tho 
comer,  and  goes  another  way. 

Sharp.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  it? 

Bell.  Why,  a  fool. 

Sharp.  Tis  a  tawdry  outside. 

Bell.  And  a  very  beggarly  lining — ^yet  he  may 
be  worth  your  acquaintance.  A  little  of  thy  che- 
mistry, Tom,  may  extract  gold  from  that  dirt. 

Sharp.  Say  you  so  ?  faith,  I  am  as  poor  as  a 
chemist,  and  would  be  as  industrious.  But  what 
was  he  that  followed  him  .'  Is  not  h^  a  dragon 
that  watches  those  golden  pippins  ? 

Bell.  Hang  him,  no,  he  a  dragon  !  if  he  be,  'tis 
a  very  peaceful  one  ;  I  can  ensure  his  angej*  dor- 
mant ;  or  should  he  seem  to  rouse,  'tis  but  well 
lashing  him,  and  he  will  sleep  Uke  a  top. 

Sharp.  Ay,  is  he  of  that  kidney  ? 

Bell.  Yet  is  adored  by  that  bigot  sir  Joseph 
Wittol,  as  the  image  of  valour :  he  calls  him  his 
back,  and  indeed  they  are  never  asunder — yet  la!«t 
night,  I  know  not  by  what  mischance,  the  knight 
was  alone,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
night-walkers,  who  I  suppose  would  have  pillaged 
him  ;  but  I  chanced  to  come  by,  and  rescued  him  : 
though  I  believe  he  was  heartily  frightened,  for  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  loose  he  ran  away,  without 
staying  to  see  who  had  helped  him. 

Sharp.  Is  that  bully  of  his  in  the  army  .' 

Bell.  No,  but  is  a  pretender,  and  wears  the  habit 
of  a  soldier ;  which  now-a-days  as  often  cloaks 
cowardice,  as  a  black  gown  does  atheism.  You 
must  know,  he  has  been  abroad — went  purely  to 
run  away  from  a  campaign  ;  enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  a  few  oaths — and  here  vents  'em 
against  the  general;  who  slighting  men  of  merit,  and 
preferring  only  those  of  interest,  has  made  him  quit 
the  service. 

Sharp.  Wlierein,  no  doubt,  he  magnifies  his  own 
performance. 

Bell.  Speaks  miracles,  is  the  drum  to  his  own 
praise — the  only  implement  of  a  soldier  he  resem- 
bles ;  like  that,  being  full  of  blustering  noise  and 
emptiness. 

Sharp.  And  like  that,  of  no  use  but  to  be  beaten. 

Bell.  Right  ;  but  then  the  comparison  breaks, 
for  he  will  take  a  drubbing  with  as  little  noise  as  a 
pulpit-cushion. 

Sharp.  His  name,  and  I  have  done  ? 

Bell.  Why,  that,  to  pass  it  current  too,  he  hag 
gilded  with  a  title :  he  is  called  Captain  Bluffe. 

Sharp.  Well,  I'll  endeavour  his  acquaintance ; 
you  steer  another  course,  are  bound 

For  Love*s  Island  ;  I  for  the  golden  coast : 

May  each  succeed  in  what  he  wishes  most  ! 
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SCENE  L—The  Street, 
Sir  JoSKPU  WiTToi.,  Sharper  foUowinff. 


Sharp.  [Aside.']  Sure  that's  he,  and  alone. 

Sir  Jo.  [Not  perceiving  Sharpbr.]  Um — ay, 
this,  this  is  the  very  damned  place ;  the  inhuman 
cannibals,  the  bloody-minded  Tillains  would  have 
butchered  me  last  night :  no  doubt  they  would  have 
flayed  me  alive,  have  sold  my  skin,  and  devoured 
&c. 

Sharp.  How's  this  ? 

Sir  Jo.  An  it  hadn't  been  for  a  civil  gentleman 
as  came  by  and  frighted  *em  away — but,  agad,  I 
durst  not  stay  to  give  him  thanks. 

Sharp.  This  must  be  Bellmour  he  means. — Ha ! 
I  have  a  thought — 

iS'iV  Jo.  Zooks,  would  the  captain  would  come  ! 
the  very  remembrance  makes  me  quake  :  agad,  I 
shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this  place  heartily. 

Sharp.  'Tis  but  trying,  and  being  where  I  am 
at  worst.  Now  luck  ! — [Aloud."]  Cursed  fortune  ! 
this  must  be  the  place,  this  damned  unlucky  place  ! 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  Agad,  and  so  it  is.  Why,  here 
has  been  more  mischief  done,  I  perceive. 

Sharp.  No,  'tis  gone,  'tis  lost, — ten  thousand 
devils  on  that  chance  which  drew  me  hither!  Ay, 
here,  just  here,  this  spot  to  me  is  hell ;  nothing  to 
be  lound  but  the  despair  of  what  I've  lost. 

ILooking  cibout  as  in  search. 

Sir  Jo.  Poor  gentleman  ! — By  the  lord  Harry 
I'll  stay  no  longer,  for  I  have  found  too — 

Sharp.  Ha !  who's  that  has  found  ?  what  have 
you  found  ?  restore  it  quickly,  or  by — 

Sir  Jo,  Not  I,  sir,  not  1,  as  I've  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  I  have  found  nothing  but  what  has  been  to 
my  loss,  as  I  may  say,  and  as  you  were  saying, 
sir. 

Sharp.  O  your  servant,  sir,  you  are  safe  then  it 
seems  ;  'tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
Well,  you  may  rejoice  over  my  ill  fortune,  since  it 
paid  the  price  of  your  ransom. 

Sir  Jo.  I  rejoice  I  agad,  not  I,  sir ;  I'm  very  sorry 
for  your  loss,  with  all  my  heart,  blood  and  guts, 
sir ;  and  if  you  did  but  know  me,  you'd  ne'er  say 
I  were  bo  ill-natured. 

Sharp.  Know  you !  why,  can  you  be  so  ungrate- 
ful to  forget  me  ? 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  O  lord,  forget  him ! — [Aloud.] 
>to,  no,  sir,  I  don't  forget  you — because  I  never 
saw  your  face  before,  agad  ; — ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Sharp.  How  !  lAuprilp. 

Sir  Jo.  Stay,  stay,  sir,  let  me  recollect — 
[Aside.]  He's  a  damned  angry  fellow — I  believe 
I  had  better  repember  him,  till  I  can  get  out  of 
his  sight ;  but  out  o'sight,  out  o'mind,  agad. 

Sharp,  Methought  the  service  I  did  you  last 
night,  sir,  in  preserving  you  from  those  ruflSans, 
might  have  taken  better  root  in  your  shallow  me- 
mory. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  Gads-daggcrs-belts-blades  and 
scabbards,  this  is  the  very  gentleman  !  How  shall 
I  make  him  a  return  suitable  to  the  greatness  of 
his  merit  ?  I  had  a  pretty  thing  to  that  purpose,  if 
he  ha'n't  frighted  it  out  of  my  memory. — [Aloud.  ] 
Hem,  hem,  sir,  I  most  submissively  implore  your 


pardon  for  my  transgression  of  ingratitude  and 
omission ;  having  my  entire  dependence,  sir,  upon 
the  superfluity  of  your  goodness,  which,  like  an 
inundation,  will,  I  hope,  totally  immerge  the  re- 
collection of  my  error,  and  leave  me  floating  in 
your  sight  upon  the  full-blown  bladders  of  repent- 
ance, by  the  help  of  which  I  shall  once  more  hope 
to  swim  into  your  favour.  IBows. 

Sharp.  So  ! — O,  sir,  I'm  easily  pacified,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  gentleman — 

Sir  Jo.  Acknowledgment !  sir,  I'm  all  over 
acknowledgment,  and  will  not  stick  to  show  it  in 
the  greatest  extremity,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  sick, 
ness  or  in  health,  winter  or  summer ;  all  seasons 
and  occasions  shall  testify  the  reality  and  gratitude 
of  your  super-abundant  humble  servant,  sir  Joseph 
Wittol,  knight. — Ilem,  hem. 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph  W^ittol ! 

Sir  Jo,  The  same,  sir,  of  Wittol  Hall,  in  comi- 
tatu  Bucks. 

Sharp.  Is  it  possible !  then  I  am  happy,  to  have 
obliged  the  mirror  of  knighthood,  and  pink  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  age.     Let  me  embrace  you. 

iS'iV  Jo.  O  Lord,  sir  1 

Sharp.  My  loss  I  esteem  as  a  trifle  repaid  with 
interest,  since  it  has  purchased  me  the  friendship 
and  acquaintance  of  the  person  in  the  world  whose 
character  I  admire. 

Sir  Jo.  You  are  only  pleased  to  say  so. — But 
pray,  if  1  may  be  so  bold,  what  is  that  loss  you 
mention  ? 

Sharp.  O,  term  it  no  longer  so,  sir.  In  the 
scuffle,  last  night,  I  only  dropped  a  bill  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  which,  I  confess,  I  came  half  despair- 
ing to  recover,  but  thanks  to  my  better  fortune — 

iS'tr  Jo.  You  have  found  it,  sir,  then  it  seems  ;  I 
profess  I'm  heartily  glad. 

Sharp.  Sir,  your  humble  servant — I  don't 
question  but  you  are ;  that  you  have  so  cheap  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  your  gratitude  and  gene- 
rosity ;  since  the  paying  so  trivial  a  sum  will  wholly 
acquit  you  and  doubly  engage  me. 

iS'tr  Jo.  [Aside.]  What,  a  dickens,  does  he  mean 
by  a  trivial  sum  ? — [Aloud.]  But  ha'n't  you  found 
it,  sir? 

Sharp.  No  otherwise,  I  vow  to  gad,  but  in  my 
hopes  in  you,  sir. 

Sir  Jo.  Humph. 

Sharp.  But  that's  sufficient — 'twere  injustice  to 
doubt  the  honour  of  sir  Joseph  WittoL 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  sir ! 

Sharp,  You  are  above  (I'm  sure)  a  thought  so 
low,  to  suffer  me  to  lose  what  was  ventured  in  your 
service ;  nay  'twas,  in  a  manner,  paid  down  for 
your  deliverance ;  'twas  so  much  lent  you ;  and 
you  scorn,  I'll  say  that  for  you — 

iS'tr  Jo.  Nay,  I'll  bay  that  for  myself,  (with  youi 
leave,  sir,)  I  do  scorn  a  dirty  thing  ;  but,  agad,  Tm 
a  little  out  of  pocket  at  present. 

Sharp.  Pshaw  !  you  can't  want  a  hundred  pounds 
Your  word  is  sufficient  anywhere ;  'tis  but  borrow- 
ing so  much  dirt,  you  have  large  acres  and  can 
soon  repay  it.  Money  is  but  dirt,  sir  Joseph,  mere 
dirt. 

Sif  Jo,  But  I  profess  'tis  a  dirt  I  have  washed 
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my  hands  of  at  present ;  I  have  laid  it  all  out  upon 
mj  back. 

Sharp,  Are  you  so  extravagant  in  clothes,  sir 
Joseph  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  a  very  good  jest  I  profess, 
ba  !  ha !  ha  I  a  very  good  jest,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  said  it,  and  that's  a  better  jest  than 
t'other.  'Tis  a  sign  you  and  I  ha*n't  been  long 
acquainted  ;  you  have  lost  a  good  jest  for  want  of 
knovring  me.  I  only  mean  a  friend  of  mine  whom 
I  call  my  back  ;  he  sticks  as  close  to  me,  and  fol- 
lovrs  me  through  all  dangers  :  he  is  indeed  back, 
breast,  and  head-piece  as  it  were  to  me.  Agad,  he's 
a  brave  fellow — pauh !  I  am  quite  another  thing 
when  I  am  with  him;  I  don't  fear  the  devil 
(bless  us  ! )  almost,  if  he  be  by.  Ah,  had  he  been 
with  me  last  night — 

Sharp.  If  he  had,  sir,  what  then  ?  he  could  have 
done  no  more,  nor  perhaps  have  suffered  so  Oiuch. 
Had  he  a  hundred  pounds  to  lose  ?  lAngrUy. 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  sir,  by  no  means ! — ^but  I  might 
have  saved  a  hundred  pounds— I  meant  innocently, 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir. — A  damu'd  hot  fellow  ! 
— Only,  as  I  was  saying,  I  let  him  have  all  my 
ready  money  to  redeem  his  great  swurd  from  limbo. 
But,  sir,  I  have  a  letter  of  credit  to  alderman  Fon- 
dlewife,  as  far  as  two  hundred  pounds,  and  this  after- 
Doon  you  shall  see  I  am  a  person,  such  a  one  as 
you  would  wish  to  have  met  with. 

Sftarp.  [Aside."]  That  you  are,  I'll  be  sworn. — 
iAloud.]  Why  that's  great,  and  like  yourself. 


SCENE  IL 

bir  J08KPH  Wirroi.,  SajAraa,  and  Captain  Blvwwk, 

Sir  Jo.  O,  here  a' comes. — Ah,  my  Hector  of 
Troy,  welcome  my  bully,  my  back  !  agad,  my  heart 
has  gone  a  pit-pat  for  Uiee. 

JBiuffe.  How  now,  my  young  knight !  not  for  fear 
I  hope  ;  he  that  knows  me  must  be  a  stranger  to 
fear. 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  agact,  I  hate  fear  ever  since  I  had 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fright — but — 

Bluffe.  But !  look  you  here,  boy,  here's  your 
antidote,  here's  your  Jesuit's  powder  fur  a  shaking 
fit. — But  who  hast  thou  got  with  thee  ?  is  he  of 
mettle  ?  [.Laying  his  hand  on  his  sioord. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  bully,  a  devilish  smart  fellow ;  a' 
will  tight  like  a  cock. 

Bluffe.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  honour  him. — But 
has  he  been  abroad  ?  for  every  cock  will  fight  upon 
his  own  duDghill. 

jSiir  Jo.  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  present  you. 

Bluffe.  I'll  recommend  myself. — Sir,  I  honour 
you  ;  1  understand  you  love  fighting,  I  reverence  a 
man  that  loves  fighting,  sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharp.  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  misin- 
formed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular 
friend,  as  sir  Joseph  here,  my  country,  or  my  re- 
ligion, or  in  some  very  justifiable  cause,  I'm  not 
for  it. 

Bltiffe.  O  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !  I  find 
you  are  not  of  my  palate,  you  can't  relish  a  dish 
of  fighting  without  sweet  sauce.     Now  I  think — 

Fighting,  for  fighting  sake's  sufiicient  cause  ; 
Fighting,  to  me's  religion  and  the  laws. 

Str  Jo.  Ah,  well  said,  my  hero ! — Was  not  that 
great,  air?    By  the  Lord  Harry  he  says  true, 


fighting  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth  to  him. — But^, 
back,  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
have  in  the  world,  and  saved  my  life  last  night, 
you  know  I  told  you. 

Bluffe,  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  agsin. — Sir,  may 
I  crave  your  name  ? 

Sharp.  Ay,  sir,  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  Mr.  Sharper,  embrace  my  back — 
very  well.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr.  Sharper,  he's 
as  brave  a  fellow  as  Cannibal :  are  not  you  bully  • 
back .' 

Sharp.  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir  Joseph 

Bluffe.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir. — Faith,  Han-I 
nibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but,  sir  Joseph,! 
compariaona  ary  odiouBt  Hannibal  was  a  very! 
pretty  fellow  in  those  days,  it  must  be  granted;! 
but  alas,  sir,  were  he  alive  now,  he  would  be  no- 1 
thing,  nothing  in  the  earth.  I 

.Sharp,  How,  sir !  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be 
at  this  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluffe.  Ohu  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  you  served 
abroad,  sir  ? 

Sharp.  Not  I  really,  sir. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  I  thought  so. — ^Why,  then,  you  can 
know  nothing,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know 
the  history  of  the  late  war  in  Flanders,  with  ail  its 
particulars. 

Sharp.  Not  I,  sir,  no  more  than  public  letters 
or  gazettes  tell  us. 

Bluffe.  Gazette  !  why  there  again  now — why, 
sir,  there  are  not  three  words  of  truth  the  year 
round  put  into  the  gazette — I'll  tell  you  a  strange 
thing  now  as  to  that. — You  must  know,  sir.  I  was 
resident  in  Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small 
post  there,  but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir, 
there  was  scarce  anything  of  moment  done  but  an 
humble  servant  of  yours,  that  shall  be  nameless 
was  an  eye-witness  of — I  won't  say  had  the  greatest 
share  in't ;  though  I  might  say  that  too,  since  I 
name  nobody,  you  know. — Well,  Mr.  Sharper, 
would  you  think  it?  in  all  this  time,  as  I  ho|>e  for 
a  truncheon,  this  rascally  gazette- writer  never  so 
much  as  once  mentioned  me — not  once,  by  the 
wars  ! — took  no  more  notice  than  as  if  Nol.  Bluffe 
had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living  ! 

Sharp.  Strange! 

Sir  Jo.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  'tis  true,  Mr. 
Sharper,  for  1  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to 
read  the  gazette  myself. 

Bluffe.  Ay,  ay,  no  matter. — You  see,  Mr. 
Sharper,  after  all  I  am  content  to  retire — live  a 
private  person — Scipio  and  others  have  done  it. 

Sharp.  Impudent  rogue !  [Asidt. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  this  damned  modesty  of  yours — 
agad,  if  he  would  put  in  fur't  he  might  be  made 
general  himself  yet. 

Bluffe.  O  fy,  no,  sir  Joseph  !— you  know  I  hate 
this. 

Sir  Jo.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr.  Sharper  a  little, 
how  you  eat  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
— Agad  he  did ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of 
his  have  confronted  fiames. 

Bluffe.  Death,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Look  you  now,  I  tell  you  he's  so  modest 
he'll  own  nothing. 

Bluffe.  Pish  I  you  have  put  me  out,  I  have 
fori^ot  what  I  was  about.  Pray  hold  your  tongue, 
and  give  me  leave.  lAngrllp 

Sir  Jo.  I  am  dumb. 

Bluffe.  This  sword,  I  think,  I  was  telling  you  of 
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Mr.  Sharper, — ^this  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the 
best  divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe; 
it  shall  decide  a  controversy  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  now  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split 
a  hair,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  have  seen  it. 

Bluffe,  Zounds,  sir,  it's  a  lie !  you  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  shanH  see  it ;  sir,  I  say  you  can't  see ; 
what  d'ye  say  to  that  now  ? 

Sir  Jo.  I  am  blind. 

Bluffe.  Death,  had  any  other  man  interrupted 
me — 

Sir  Jo,  Good  Mr.  Sharper,  speak  to  him,  I 
dare  not  look  that  way. 

Sharp.  Captain,  sir  Joseph's  penitent. 

Bluffe.  O  I  am  ealm,  sir,  calm  as  a  discharged 
culverin — but  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know 
what  will  provoke  me. — Nay,  come,  sir  Joseph, 
you  know  my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jo.  Well,  1  am  a  fool  sometimes — but  Tm 
sorry. 

Bluffe.  Enough. 

Sir  Jo.  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  |la88  to  drown 
animosities. — Mr.  Sharper,  will  yon  partake  ? 

Sharp.  I  wait  on  yon,  sir ;  nay,  pray  captain, 
—you  are  sir  Joseph's  back. 


SCENE  III. — Araminta's  Apartment. 
Araminta,  BKLrwDA,  and  Betty. 

Belin.  Ah,  nay,  dear — prithee  good,  dear,  sweet 
cousin,  no  more.  Oh  gad,  I  swear  you'd  make 
one  sick  to  hear  you  ! 

Aram.  Bless  me,  what  have  I  said  to  move  you 
thus? 

Belin.  Oh,  you  have  raved,  talked  idly,  and 
all  in  commendation  of  that  filthy,  awkward,  two- 
legeed  creature  man !  You  don't  know  what  you've 
said,  your  fever  has  transported  you. 

Aram.  If  love  be  the  fever, which  you  mean, 
kind  heaven  avert  the  cure !  Let  me  have  oil  to 
feed  that  flame,  and  never  let  it  be  extinct,  till  I 
myself  am  ashes ! 

Belin.  There  was  a  whine ! — O  gad,  I  hate  your 
horrid  fancy  !  This  love  is  the  devil,  and  sure  to 
be  in  love  is  to  be  possessed. — 'Tis  in  the  head, 
the  heart,  the  blood,  the — all  over. — O  gad,  you 
are  quite  spoiled! — I  shall  loathe  the  sight  of  man- 
kind for  your  sake. 

Aram.  Fy,  this  is  gross  affectation  !  A  little  of 
Bellmour's  company  would  change  the  scene. 

Belin.  Filthy  fellow  !  I  wonder,  cousin — 

Aram.  I  wonder,  cousin,  you  should  imagine  I 
don't  perceive  you  love  him. 

Belin.  Oh,  I  love  your  hideous  fancy !  Ha ! 
ha  *  ha  !  love  a  man  ! 

Aram.  Love  a  man  I  yes,  you  would  not  love  a 
beast? 

Belin.  Of  all  beasts  not  an  ass — which  is  so  like 
your  Vainlove  ! — 1  ard,  I  have  seen  an  ass  look  so 
chagrin,  ha  1  ha !  ha !  (you  must  pardon  me,  I 
can't  help  laughing)  that  an  absolute  lover  would 
have  concluded  the  poor  creature  to  have  had  darts, 
and  flames,  and  altars,  and  all  that,  in  his  breast. 
Araminta,  come,  I'll  talk  seriously  to  you  now ; 
could  you  but  see  with  my  eyes,  the  buffoonery  of 
one  scene  of  address,  a  lover,  set  out  with  all  his 
equipage  and  appurtenances ;.  O  gad !  sure  you 
would — But  you  play  the  game,  and  consequently 


can't  see  the  miscarriages  obvious  to  every  stander 
by. 

Aram.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  something  near  it, 
when  you  and  Bellmour  meet.  You  don't  know 
that  you  dreamed  of  Bellmour  last  night,  and 
called  him  aloud  in  your  sleep. 

Belin.  Hsh  !  I  can't  help  dreaming  of  the  devil 
sometimes;  would  you  from  thence  infer  I  love 
him  ? 

Aram.  But  that's  not  all;  yon  caught  me  in 
your  arms  when  you  named  him,  and  pressed  me 
to  your  bo^om. — Sure,  if  I  had  not  pinched  yea  till 
you  awaked,  you  had  stifled  me  with  kisses. 

Belin.  O  barbarous  aspersion  ! 

Aram.  No  aspersion,  cousin,  we  are  aloncw— > 
Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more. 

Belin.  I  deny  it  all. 

Aram.  What,  before  you  hear  it  ? 

Belin.  My  denial  is  premeditated  like  your 
malice. — Lard,  cousin,  you  talk  oddly  ! — What- 
ever the  matter  is,  O  my  Sol,  I'm  afraid  you'll 
follow  evil  courses. 

Aram,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  I  this  is  pleasant. 

Belin,  You  may  laugh,  but — 

Aram,  Ha  !  ha  1  ha ! 

Belin.  You  may .  think  the  malicious  grin  be- 
comes you. — The  devil  take  BeUmour !  why  do  yon 
tell  me  of  him  ? 

Aram.  Oh  is  it  come  out!  — now  you  are  angry, 
I  am  sure  you  love  him.  I  tell  nobody  else,  cousin ; 
I  have  not  betrayed  you  yet. 

Belin,  Prithee,  tell  it  all  the  world  ;  it's  false. 

Aram,  Come,  then,  kiss  and  friends. 

Belin.  Pish! 

Aram.  Prithee,  don't  be  so  peevish. 

Belin.  Prithee,  don't  be  so  impertinent. — Betty ! 

Aram.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Betty.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam  ? 

Belin.  Get  my  hoods  and  tippet,  and  bid  the 
footman  call  a  chair.  C^^''  Bbttt. 

Aram.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  out  in  dudgeon, 
cousin  .' 


SCENE  IV. 
Arauinta,  Bkunda^  and  Pack. 

Pace.  Madam,  there  are — 

Belin.  Is  there  a  chair  1 

Pace.  No,  madam,  there  are  Mr.  Bellmour  and 
Mr.  Vainlove  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Aram.  Are  they  below  ? 

Pace.  No,  madam,  they  sent  before,  to  know  if 
you  were  at  home. 

Belin,  The  visit's  to  you,  cousin  ;  I  suppose  I 
am  at  my  liberty. 

Aram,  \_To  Pace.]  Be  ready  to  show  'em  up. 


SCENE  V 
Aramtnta,  Belinda,  and  Bkttt. 

Aram.  I  can't  tell,  cousin,  I  believe  we  are 
equally  concerned;  but  if  you  continue  your 
humour,  it  won't  be  very  entertaining.-  \_Asi<ie.^ 
I  know  she'd  fain  be  persuaded  to  stay. 

Belin.  I  shall  oblige  you  in  leaving  you  to  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  that  conversation  you 
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admire. — Let  me  see ;  bold  the  glass.^ — Lard,  I 
look  wretchedly  to-day  I 

Aram.  Betty,  why  don't  you  help  my  cousin  ? 

{^Putting  on  her  hoodr. 

Belm,  Hold  off  your  fists  !  and  see  that  he  gets 
ft  chair  with  a  high  roof,  or  a  very  low  seat. — Stay, 
come  back  here,  you  Mrs.  Fidget — you  are  so 
ready  to  go  to  the  footman.  Here,  take*'em  all  again, 
my  mind's  changed,  I  won't  go. 


SCENE  VI. 
AnAMrNTA  and  Bklinda. 

Aram.  [Aside J]  So,  this  I  expected. — [Aloud.] 
You  won't  oblige  me  then,  cousin,  and  let  me 
have  all  the  company  to  myself  ? 

Belin,  No ;  upon  deliberation,  I  have  too 
much  charity  to  trust  you  to  yourself.  The  devil 
watches  all  opportunities ;  and,  in  this  favourable 
disposition  of  your  mind,  heaven  knows  how  far 
you  may  be  tempted :  I  am  tender  of  your  reputa- 
tion. 

Aram.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But  who's  mali- 
dous  now,  Belinda  ? 

Belin.  Not  I  ;  witness  my  heart,  I  stay  out  of 
pure  affection. 

Aram.  In  my  conscience,  I  believe  you. 


SCENE  vn, 

AsAMiivTA,  BsLiifDA,  Vaidtlovk,  Bkixuoitr,  and  Pack. 

Bell.  So,  fortune  be  praised  ! — To  find  you 
both  within,  ladies,  is — 

Aram.  No  miracle,  I  hope. 

Bell.  Not  o'your  side,  madam,  I  confess. — But 
my  tyrant  there  and  I  are  two  buckets  that  can 
never  come  together. 

Belin.  Nor  are  ever  like. — Yet  we  often  meet 
and  clash. 

Bell.  How,  never  like  !  marry,  Hymen  forbid ! 
But  this  it  is  to  run  so  extravagantly  in  debt ;  I 
have  laid  out  such  a  world  of  love  in  your  service, 
that  you  think  you  can  never  be  able  to  pay  me  all ; 
so  shun  me  for  the  same  reason  that  you  would 
a  dun. 

Belin.  Ay,  on  my  conscience,  and  the  most  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  of  duns. — A  dun  for 
money  will  be  quiet,  when  he  sees  his  debtor  has 
not  wherewithal ;  but  a  dun  for  love  is  an  eternal 
torment  that  never  rests. 

Bell.  Till  he  has  created  love  where  there  was 
none,  and  then  gets  it  for  his  pains. — For  impor- 
tunity in  love,  like  importunity  at  court,  first 
creates  its  own  interest,  and  then  pursues  it  for  the 
favour. 

Aram.  Favours  that  are  got  by  impudence  and 
importunity,  are  like  discoveries  from  the  rack, 
when  the  afflicted  person,  for  his  ease,  sometimes 
confesses  secrets  his  heart  knows  nothing  of. 

Vain.  I  should  rather  think  favours,  so  gained, 
to  be  due  rewards  to  indefatigable  devotion. — For 
as  Ix>ve  is  a  deity,  he  must  be  served  by  prayer. 

Belin.  O  gad,  would  you  would  all  pray  to  Love 
then,  and  let  us  alone  ! 

'Vain.  You  are  the  temples  of  Love,  and  'tis 
tfaroun^h  vou  our  devotion  must  be  conveved. 


Aram.  Rather  poor  silly  idols  of  your  own 
making,  which,  upon  the  least  displeasure,  you 
forsake,  and  set  up  new. — Every  man,  now,  changes 
his  mistress  and  his  religion  as  his  humour  varies 
Or  his  interest. 

Vain.  O  madam  !  — 

Aram.  Nay,  come,  I  find  we  are  growing  serious, 
and  then  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  dull. — 
If  my  musicmaster  be  not  gone,  I'll  entertain  you 
with  a  new  song,  which  comes  pretty  near  my  own 
opinion  of  love  and  your  sex. — Who's  there  ?  Is 
Mr.  Gavot  gone  ?  [CaUs. 

Pace.  Only  to  the  next  door,  madam  ;  I'll  call 
him. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Aramixta,  Bklinda,  Vaiklovk,  and  Bbllmovr. 

Bell.  Why,  you  won't  hear  me  with  patience. 

Aram.  What's  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Bell,  Nothing,  madam,  only — 

Belin.  Prithee,  hold  thy  tongue  ! — Lard,  he  has 
so  pestered  me  with  flames  and  stuff,  I  think  T 
shan't  endure  the  sight  of  a  fire  this  twelvemonth! 

Bell.  Yet  all  can't  melt  that  cruel  frozen  heart. 

Belin.  O  gad,  I  hate  your  hideous  fancy  !  you 
said  that  once  before. — If  you  must  talk  imperti- 
nently, for  heaven's  sake  let  it  be  with  variety ; 
don^t  come  always,  like  the  devil,  wrapped  in  flames. 
— ril  not  hear  a  sentence  more,  that  begins  with 
an  /  burn — or  an  /  beseech  you^  madam. 

Bell.  But  tell  me  how  you  would  be  adored ;  I 
am  very  tractable. 

Belin.  Then  know,  I  would  be  adored  in  silence. 

Bell.  Humph  !  I  thought  so,  that  you  might 
have  all  the  talk  to  yourself.  You  had  better  let  me 
speak  ;  for  if  my  thoughts  fly  to  any  pitch,  I  shall 
make  villanous  signs. 

Belin.  What  will  you  get  by  that .'  to  make  such 
signs  as  I  won't  understand. 

Bell.  Ay,  but  if  I  am  tongue-tied,  I  must  have 
all  my  actions  free  to — quicken  your  apprehen- 
sion— and,  egad,  let  me  tell  you,  my  most  prevail- 
ing argument  is  expressed  in  dumb  show. 


SCENE  IX. 

Araminta,  Beli.vda,  Yainlovk,  Bklluour,  and  Oatdt. 

Aram.  O  I  am  glad,  we  shall  have  a  song  to 
divert  the  discourse. — [To  Gavot.]  Pray  oblige 
us  with  the  last  new  song. 

gavot  sings. 

Thus,  to  a  ripe  consenting  mnid. 
Poor,  old,  repenting  Delia  Bald  : — 
AVould  you  long  preserve  your  lovor  ? 

Would  you  still  his  goddess  reifoi  ? 
Never  let  liira  all  discover. 

Never  let  him  mueh  obtain. 

Men  will  admire,  adore,  and  die. 
While  wishing  at  your  feet  they  lie : 
But  admitting  their  embraces 

Wakeu  'em  from  the  golden  dream  ; 
Nothing's  new  besides  our  faces. 

Every  woman  is  the  same. 

Aram.  So,  how  d'ye  like  the  song,  gentlemen  ? 
Bell.  O,  very  well  performed ;  but  I  don't  much 
admire  the  words. 
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Aram.  I  expect^  it — there's  too  much  truth  in 
'ein.  If  Mr.  Gavot  will  walk  with  us  in  the  gar- 
den, we'll  liave  it  once  again  ;  you  may  like  it  better 
at  second  hearing.     You*!!  bring  my  couutu  ! 

Bdl.  Faith,  madam,  I  dare  not  speak  to  her, 
but  I'll  make  signs. 

l^Addrestes  Bkmnda  in  dumb  show. 

Bdin.  O  fob  I  your  dumb  rhetoric  is  more 
ridiculous  than  your  talking  impertinence  ;  as 
an  ape  is  a  much  more  troublesome  animal  than  a 
parrot. 

Aram,  Ay,  cousin,  and  'tis  a  sign  the  creatures 


mimic  nature  well ;  for  there  are  few  men  but  do 
more  silly  things  than  they  say. 

Bell.  Well,  i  find  my  apishness  has  paid  the 
ransom  for  my  speech,  and  set  it  at  hberty ; 
though  I  confess  I  could  be  well  enough  pleased  to 
drive  on  a  loye-bargain  in  that  silent  manner: 
'twould  save  a  man  a  world  of  lying  and  swearing 
at  the  year's  end.  Besides,  I  have  had  a  little  ex- 
penonce,  that  brings  to  mind — 

When  wit  and  reason  both  have  fail'd  to  move  ; 

Kind  looks  and  actions  (from  success)  do  prove, 

Even  silence  may  be  eloquent  in  love.     lExeunU 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  h—Tha  Street  before  SiLVu'i  Lodging. 
BiLviA  and  Locv. 

Sllv,  Will  he  not  come  then  ! 

LiLcy.  Yes,  yes  ;  come  !  I  warrant  him,  if  you 
;rill  go  in  and  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

S'dv,  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me ! — who  mean 
you! 

Lwcy.  Whom  you  should  mean,  Ilcartwell. 

S'dv.  Senseless  creature !    I  meant  my  Vainlove. 

Lucy,  You  may  as  soon  hope  to  recover  your 
own  maidenhead  as  his  love.  Therefore,  e'en  set 
your  heart  at  rest ;  and  in  the  name  of  opportunity 
mind  your  own  business.  Strike  Heartwell  home, 
before  tlio  bait's  worn  off  tlie  hook.  Age  will  come. 
He  nibbled  fairly  yesterday,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
eager  enough  to-day  to  swallow  the  temptation. 

S'dv.  Well,  since  there's  no  remedy — Yet  tell 
me,  for  I  would  know,  though  to  the  anguish  of 
my  soul,  how  did  he  refuse  t  Tell  me — how  did 
he  receive  my  letter  1  in  anger  or  in  scorn  t 

Lucy.  Neither  ;  but  what  was  ten  times  wor^e, 
with  damned  senseless  indifference..  By  this  light, 
1  could  have  spit  in  his  face !  Received  it !  why 
he  received  it  as  I  would  one  of  your  lovers  that 
should  «ome  empty-handed  ;  as  a  court  lord  docs 
his  mercer's  bill,  or  a  begging  dedication — he  re- 
ceived it  as  if 't  had  been  a  letter  from  his  wife. 

Silv.  What,  did  he  not  read  it ! 

Lucy.  Hum'd  it  over,  gave  you  his  respects, 
and  said  he  would  take  time  to  peruse  it — but  then 
he  was  in  haste. 

SUv.  Respects,  and  peruse  it  I  He*s  gone,  and 
Araminta  has  bewitched  him  from  me  !  O  how 
the  name  of  rival  fires  my  blood  1  I  could  curse 
'em  both  ;  eternal  jealoasy  attend  her  love,  and 
disappointment  meet  his  !  Oh  that  I  could  revenge 
the  torment  he  has  caused  I  Metliinks  I  feel  the 
woman  strong  within  me,  and  vengeance  kindles  in 
the  room  of  love. 

Lujcy,  1  have  that  in  my  head  may  make  mis- 
chief. 

Silv.  How,  dear  Lucy ! 

Lucy.  You  know  Araminta's  dissembled  coyness 
has  won,  and  keeps  him  hers — 

Silv.  Could  we  persuade  him  that  she  loves 
another — 

Lucy,  No,  you're  out  ;  could  we  persuade  him 
that  she  dotes  on  him,  himself— contrive  a  kind 
letter  as  from  her,  'twould  disgust  his  nicety,  and 
take  away  his  stomach. 

Sdv.  Impobsible,  'twill  never  take. 


Lucy,  Trouble  not  your  head.  Let  me  alone. 
I  will  inform  myself  of  what  passed  between  'em 
to-day,  and  about  it  straight. — Hold,  I'm  mistaken 
or  tliat's  Heartwell  who  stands  talking  at  the  cor- 
ner— 'tis  he.  Gro,  get  you  in,  madam,  receive  him 
pleasantly,  dr^is  up  your  face  in  innocence  and 
smiles,  and  dissemble  the  very  want  of  dissimula- 
tion.— You  know  what  will  take  him. 

SUv.  'Tis  as  hard  to  counterfeit  love  as  it  is  to 
conceal  it ;  but  1*11  do  my  weak  endeavour,  though 
I  fear  I  have  not  art. 

Lucy.  Hang  art,  madam !  and  trust  to  nature 
for  dissembling. 

Man  was  by  nature  woman's  cully  made  ; 
We  never  are  but  by  ourselves  betray'd. 


>' 


SCENE  IL 
IIbartwbll,  Vainlovk  and  hELLixovn/ollounnff. 

Bdl.  Hist,  hist,  is  not  that  Heartwell  going  to 
Silvia ! 

Vain.  He's  talking  to  himself,  I  think  :  prithee 
let's  try  if  we  can  hear  him. 

Heart.  Why,  whither  m  the  devil's  name  am  I 
a-going  now!  Hum — let  me  think — is  not  tliis 
Silvia's  house,  the  cave  of  that  encliaii tress,  and 
which  consequently  I  ought  to  shun  as  I  would 
uifection !  To  enter  here,  is  to  put  on  the  en- 
venomed shirt,  to  run  into  Uie  embraces  of  a  fever, 
and  in  some  raving  fit  be  led  to  plunge  myself  into 
that  more  consuming  fire,  a  woman's  arms.  I  la  ! 
well  recollected,  I  will  recover  my  reason,  and  be 
gone. 

BeU.  Now,  Venus  forbid  I 

Vain.  Hush  ! 

Heart.  Well,  why  do  you  not  move !  Feet,  do 
our  office — not  one  inch  ;  no,  foregad,  I'm  caught ! 

here  stands  my  north,  and  thiUier  my  needle 
points. — Now  could  I  curse  myself,  yet  cannot 
repent  O  thou  delicious,  danmed,  dear,  destruc- 
tive woman  !  'Sdeath,  how  the  young  fellows  will 
hoot  me !  I  shall  be  the  jest  of  the  town.  Nay 
in  two  days  I  expect  to  be  chronicled  in  ditty,  and 
sung  in  woeful  ballad,  to  tlie  tune  of  the  Supcran^ 
nuatcd  Maid€n*s  Comfort,  or  the  BaxJielofs  Fall ; 
and  upon  the  third,  I  shall  be  hanged  in  effig}', 
pasted  up  for  the  exemplary  ornament  of  necessary- 
houses  and  cobblers'  stalls.  Death,  I  can't  think 
on't ! — I'll  run  into  the  danger  to  lose  the  appre- 
hension. 
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SCENE  in. 

Bkllmour  and  VAfNi^vK. 

Belt.  A  Tcry  certain  remedy,  probatum  est, — 
Ha  !  ha !  ha !  poor  George,  thou  art  i'  th*  right, 
thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  laughter ;  the  ill-natured 
town  will  find  the  jest  just  where  thou  hast  lost  it. 
Ha !  ha  !  how  a'  struggled,  like  an  old  lawyer 
between  two  fees ! 

Vain.  Or  a  young  wench,  between  pleasure  and 
reputation. 

Bell.  Or  as  you  did  to-day,  when  half  afraid  you 
snatched  a  kiss  from  Aramiuta. 

Vain.  She  has  made  a  quarrel  on^t. 

Bell.  Pauhl  women  are  only  angry  at  such 
offences,  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  'em. 

Vain.  And  I  love  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
my  peace. — I  should  not  esteem  a  pardon  if  too 
easily  won. 

Bell.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  thou  wouldst 
be  at ;  whether  thou  wouldst  have  her  angry  or 
pleased.  Couldst  thou  be  content  to  marry  Ara- 
minta? 

Vain.  Could  you  be  content  to  go  to  heaven  ? 

Bell.  Hum,  not  immediately,  in  my  conscience 
not  heartily.  I'd  do  a  little  more  good  in  my  gene- 
ration first,  in  order  to  deserve  it. 

Vain.  Nor  I  to  marry  Aramiuta  till  I  merit  her. 

BelL  But  how  the  devil  dost  thou  expect  to  get 
her  if  she  never  yield  ? 

Vain.  That's  true  ;  but  I  would — 

Bell.  Marry  her  without  her  consent ;  thou'rt  a 
riddle  beyond  woman. 


SCENE  IV. 
Bkmjiouii,  YAiKiiOyK,  and  Sbttkr. 

Bell.  Trusty  Setter,  what  tidings  ?  how  goes  the 
project  ? 

Set.  As  all  lewd  projects  do,  sir,  where  the  devil 
prevents  our  endeavours  with  success. 

Bell.  A  good  hearing,  Setter. 

Vain.  Well,  111  leave  you  with  your  engineer. 

Bell,  And  hast  thou  provided  necessaries  ? 

Sei.  All,  all,  sir ;  the  large  sanctified  hat,  and 
the  little  precise  band,  with  a  swinging  long-spiri- 
tual cloak,  to  coyer  carnal  knavery — not  forgetting 
the  black  patch,  which  Tribulation  Spintext  wears, 
as  I'm  informed,  upon  one  eye,  as  a  penal  mourn- 
ing for  the  ogling  offences  of  his  youth  ;  and  some 
say,  vrith  that  eye  he  first  discovered  the  frailty  of 
his  wife. 

BrU.  Well,  in  this  fanatic  father's  habit  will  I 
confess  Lsetitia. 

Set.  Rather  prepare  her  for  confession,  sir,  by 
helping  her  to  sin. 

Bell.  Be  at  your  master's  lodging  in  the  evening, 
I  shall  use  the  robes. 


SCENE  V. 

I  shall,  sir. — I  wonder  to  which  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen I  dc  most  properly  appertain  ? — The  one 
me  as  his  attendant,  the  other  (being  the  bet- 


ter acquainted  with  my  parts)  employs  me  as  a 
pimp  ;  why  that's  much  the  more  honourable  em- 
ployment— by  all  means.  I  follow  one  as  my 
master,  t'other  follows  me  os  his  conductor. 


SCENE  VI. 
Sbttkr  and  Lucr. 

Lucy,  [Ande.l  There's  the  hang-dog  his  man. 
I  had  a  power  over  him  in  the  reign  of  my  mis- 
tress ;  but  he  is  too  tnie  a  valet^de-chambre  not  to 
affect  his  master's  faults  ;  and  consequently  is  re- 
volted from  his  allegiance. 

Set.  IN'ot  perceiving  Lucy.]  Undoubtedly  'tis 
impossible  to  be  a  pimp  and  not  a  man  of  parts. 
That  is,  without  being  politic,  diligent,  secret,  wary 
and  so  forth : — and  to  all  this,  valiant  as  Hercules 
— that  is,  passively  valiant  and  actively  obedient. 
Ah,  Setter,  what  a  treasure  is  here  lost  for  want  of 
being  known ! 

Lucy,  lulside.']  Here's  some  villany  a-foot,  he's 
so  thoughtful;  maybe  I  may  discover  something 
in  my  mask. — [Al(nid.]  Worthy  sir,  a  word"  with 
you.  IPuU  on  her  mask. 

Set.  Why,  if  I  were  known,  I  might  come  to  be 
a  great  man — 

Lucy.  Not  to  interrupt  your  meditation — 

Set.  And  I  should  not  be  the  first  that  has  pro- 
cured his  greatness  by  pimping. 

Lucy.  Now  poverty  and  the  pox  light  upon  thee, 
for  a  contemplative  pimp ! 

Set.  Ha !  what  art,  who  thus  maliciously  hast 
awakened  me  from  my  dream  of  glory  ?  Speak, 
thou  vile  disturber — 

Lucy.  Of  thy  most  vile  cogitations. — Thou  poor, 
conceited  wretch,  how  wert  thou  valuing  thyself 
upon  thy  master's  employment.^  For  he's  the 
head.pimp  to  Mr.  Bellmour. 

Set.  Good  words,  damsel,  or  I  shall — ^but  how 
dost  thou  know  my  master  or  me .' 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  know  both  master  and  man  to  be — 

Set.  To  be  men  perhaps ;  nay,  faith,  like 
enough  :  I  often  march  in  the  rear  of  my  master, 
and  enter  the  breaches  which  he  has  made. 

Lucy.  Ay,  the  breach  of  faith,  which  he  has 
begun :  thou  traitor  to  thy  lawful  princess ! 

Set.  Why,  how  now!  prithee,  who  art.'  Lay 
by  that  worldly  face,  and  produce  your  natural 
vizor. 

Lucy.  No,  sirrah.  111  keep  it  on  to  abuse  thee, 
and  leave  thee  without  hopes  of  revenge. 

Set.  Oh  I  I  begin  to  smoke  ye  :  thou  art  some 
forsaken  Abigail  we  have  dallied  with  heretofore, 
and  art  come  to  tickle  thy  imagination  with  remem- 
brance of  iniquity  past. 

Lucy,  No,  thou  pitiful  flatterer  of  thy  master's 
imperfections !  thou  maukin,  made  up  of  the  shreds 
and  parings  of  his  superfluous  fopperies  ! 

Set,  Thou  art  thy  mistress's  foul  self,  composed 
of  her  sullied  iniquities  and  clothing. 

Lficy,  Hang  thee,  b^gaPs  cur ! — ^Thy  master  is 
but  a  mumper  in  love ;  lies  canting  at  the  gate,  but 
never  dares  presume  to  enter  the  house. 

Set,  Thou  art  the  wicket  to  thy  mistress's  gate, 
to  be  opened  for  all  comers.  In  fine,  thou  art  the 
high-road  to  thy  mistress. 

Luey,  Beast !  filthy  toad  !  I  can  hold  no  longer: 
look  and  tremble.  lUntnaskt. 
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Set.  How,  Mrs.  Lacj ! 

Luc$f.  I  wonder  thou  hast  the  impudence  to  look 
me  in  the  face. 

Set.  A-dsbud,  who's  in  fault,  mistress  of  mine  ? 
who  flung  the  first  stone?  who  undervalued  my 
function  ?  and  who  the  devil  could  know  you  by 
instinct  ? 

Luc^.  You  could  know  my  office  by  instinct, 
and  be  hanged !  which  you  have  slandered  most 
abominably.  It  vexes  me  not  what  you  said  of  my 
person  ;  but  that  my  innocent  calling  should  be 
exposed  and  scandalised — I  cannot  bear  it. 

iPreUfuU  to  erp. 

Set.  Nay,  faith,  Lucy,  I'm  sorry;  TU  own  myself 
to  blame,  though  we  were  both  in  fault  as  to  our 
offices. — Come,  I'll  make  you  any' reparation. 

Lucy.  Swear. 

Set.  I  do  swear  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Lucy.  To  be  brief  then : — What  is  the  reason 
vour  master  did  not  appear  to-day  according  to  the 
summons  I  brought  him  } 

Set.  To  answer  you  as  briefly : — He  has  a  cause 
to  be  tried  in  another  court. 

Lucy.  Come,  tell  me  in  plain  terms,  how  for- 
ward lie  is  with  Araminta. 

Set.  Too  forward  to  be  turned  back  ;  though 
he's  a  little  in  disgrace  at  present  about  a  kiss 
which  he  forced.  You  and  I  can  kiss,  Lucy, 
without  all  that 

Lucy.  Stand  off ! — He's  a  precious  jewel ! 

Set.  And  therefore  you'd  have  him  to  set  in 
your  lady's  locket. 

Lucy.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Set.  He'll  be  in  the  Piazza  presently. 

Lucy.  Remember  to-day's  behaviour — let  me 
see  you  with  a  penitent  face. 

Set.  What,  no  token  of  amity,  Lucy  ?  you  and 
I  don't  use  to  part  with  dry  lips. 

Lucy.  No,  no,  avaunt  t — I'll  not  be  slabbered 
and  kissed  now — I'm  not  i'th*  humour. 

Set.  I'll  not  quit  you  so : — I'll  follow  and  put 
you  into  the  humour. 


SCENE  VII. 
Sir  JosRPH  WiTTOL  and  BLurrs. 

Bluffe.  And  so  out  of  your  unwonted  generosity — 

Sir  Jo.  And  good-nature,  back  ;  I  am  good- 
natured,  and  I  can't  help  it 

Bluffe.  You  have  given  him  a  note  upon  Fondle- 
wife  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  ay,  poor  fellow,  he  ventured  fair 
for't. 

Bluffe.  You  have  disobliged  me  in  it,  for  I  have 
occasion  for  the  money,  and  if  you  would  look  me 
in  the  face  again  and  live,  go,  and  forc6  him  to 
redeliver  you  the  note.  Go,  and  bring  it  me  hither : 
I'll  stay  here  for  you. 

Sir  Jo.  You  may  stay  'till  the  day  of  judgment 
then :  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  know  better  thin<;cs 
than  to  be  run  through  the  guts  for  a  hundred 
pounds. — Why,  I  gave  that  hundred  pounds  for 
being  saved,  and  d'ye  think,  an  there  were  no 
danger,  I'll  be  so  ungrateful  to  take  it  from  the 
gentleman  again  ? 

Bluffe.  Well,  go  to  him  from  me. — Tell  him,  I  say 
he  must  refund,  or  Bilbo's  the  word,  and  slaughter 
will  ensue  : — if  be  refuse,  tell  him — but  whisper 


that — tell  him — I'U  pink  his  soul — ^but  whisper 
that  softly  to  him. 

Sir  Jo.  So  softly  that  he  shall  never  hear  on't, 

I  warrant  you Why,  what  a  devil's  the  matter, 

bully,  are  you  mad  ?  or  d'ye  think  I'm  mad  ? 
Agad.  for  my  part,  I  don't  love  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  news ;  'tis  an  ungrateful  office— so  teU 
him  yourself. 

Bluffe,  By  these  hilts,  I  believe  he  fHghtened  you 
into  this  composition !  I  believe  you  gave  it  him 
out  of  fear,  pure,  paltry  fear— confess. 

Sir  Jo.  No,  no,  hang't  I  was  not  afhdd  neither 
— though  I  confess  he  did  in  a  manner  snap  me 
up^yet  I  can't  say  that  it  was  altogether  out  of 
fear,  but  partly  to  prevent  mischief->-for  he  was  a 
devilish  choleric  fellow:  and  if  my  choler  had 
been  up  too,  agad,  there  would  have  been  mischief 
done,  that's  flat.  And  yet  I  believe  if  you  had 
been  by,  I  would  as  soon  have  let  him  a'  had  ■ 
hundred  of  my  teeth.  Adsheart,  if  he  should  come 
just  now  when  I'm  angry,  I'd  tell  him — mum. 


SCENE  VIIL 
Sir  Joseph  Wittol,  Bluffb,  Bkluiour,  and  SHAJtpsa. 

Bell.  Thou'rt  a  lucky  rogue ;  there's  your  bene- 
factor ;  you  ought  to  return  him  thanks  now  you 
have  received  the  favour. 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph,  your  note  was  accepted,  and 
the  money  paid  at  sight :  I'm  come  to  return  my 
thanks. 

Sir  Jo,  They  won't  be  accepted  so  readily  as  the 
bill,  sir. 

Bell.   I  doubt  the  knight  repents,  Tom.     He 
looks  like  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Face. 
I       Sharp.  This  is  a  double  generosity : — do  me  a 
I  kindness,  and  refuse  my  thanks. — Out  I  hope  you 

are  not  offended  that  I  offered  'em  ? 
j       Sir  Jo.  Maybe  I  am,  sir,  maybe  I  am  not,  sir, 
I  maybe  I  am  both,  sir ;  what  then  ?    I  hope  I  may 

be  offended,  without  any  offence  to  you,  sir  ? 
I       Sharp.  Heyday!   Captain,  what's  the  matter? 
you  can  teU. 

Bluffe.  Mr.  Sharper,  the  matter  is  plain ;  sir 
Joseph  has  found  out  your  trick,  and  does  not 
care  to  be  put  upon,  being  a  man  of  honour. 

Sharp.  Trick,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  trick,  sir,  and  won't  be  put  upon, 
sir,  being  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  and  so,  sir — 

Sharp.  Harkee,  sir  Joseph,  a  word  with  ye. — 
In  consideration  of  some  favours  lately  received,  I 
would  not  have  you  draw  yourself  into  a  premu- 
nire,  by  trusting  to  that  sign  of  a  man  there — that 
potgun  charged  with  wind. 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  captain,  come  justify 
yourself !— I'll  give  him  the  lie  if  you'll  stand  to  it. 

Sharp.  Nay,  then,  I'll  be  beforehand  with  you; 
take  that,  oaf.  CC«/r*  *»«. 

Sir  Jo.  Captain,  will  you  see  this?  won't  you 
pink  his  soul  ? 

Bluffe.  Hush !  'tis  not  so  convenient  now — I 
shalt  find  a  time. 

Sharp.  What,  do  you  mutter  about  a  time, 
rascal? — You  were  the  incendiary: — there's  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  your  time — a  memorandum. 

iKii'ks  him. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  this  is  your  time,  sir,  you  had  best 
make  use  on't. 
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Sfuirp.  Egad,  and  so  I  will :  there's  again  for 
«Qa,  [Kicks  him. 

Bluffe,  You  are  obliging,  sir,  but  this  is  too 
public  a  place  to  thank  you  in  :  but,  in  your  ear, 
you  are  to  be  seen  again. 

Sharp.  Ay,  thou  inimitable  coward,  and  to  be 
felt : — as  for  example.  IKicks  him. 

Bell.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  I  prithee  come  away  ;  'tis 
scandalous  to  kick  this  puppy,  unless  a  man  were 
cold,  and  bad  no  other  way  to  get  himself  a  heat. 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  JosKPH  WiTTOL  anti  Birrri. 

Bluffe.  Very  well — very  fine — but  'tis  no  matter. 
-—Is  not  this  fine,  sir  Joseph? 

Sir  Jo.  Indifferent,  agad,  in  my  opinion  very 
indifferent. — I'd  rather  go  plain  ail  my  life  than 
wear  such  finery. 

Bluffe.  Death  and  hell !  to  be  affronted  thus ! 
I'll  die  before  I'll  suffer  it.  IDraws. 

!  Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  O  Lord,  his  anger  was  not 
ndaed  before  ! — [Aloud.']  Nay,  dear  captain,  don't 
be  in  a  passion  now  he's  gone. — Put  up,  put  up, 
dear  back,  'tis  your  sir  Joseph  begs  ;  come,let  me 
kiss  thee  ;  so,  so,  put  up,  put  up. 

Bluffe.  By  heaven,  'tis  not  to  be  put  up  ! 

Sir  Jo.  What,  bully  ? 

Bluffe.  The  affront. 

Sir  Jo.  No,  agad,  no  more  'tis,  for  that's  put 
up  already  : — thy  sword  I  mean. 

Bluffe.  Well,  sir  Joseph,  at  your  entreaty.— 
f  PuU  up  hit  iword."]  But  were  not  you,  my  friend, 
abused  and  cuffed  and  kicked  ? 

Sir  Jo,  Ay,  ay,  so  were  you  too ;  no  matter,  'tis 
put. 

Bluffe.  By  the  immortal  thunder  of  great  guns, 
'tis  false ! — he  sucks  not  vital  air  who  dares  affirm 
it  to  this  face.  ilooks  big. 

Sir  Jo.  To  that  face  I  grant  you,  captain  :  no, 
no,  I  grant  you,  not  to  that  face,  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  if  you  had  put  on  your  fighting  face  before, 
you  had  done  his  business ;  he  durst  as  soon  have 
kissed  you,  as  kicked  you  to  your  face  ;  but  a  man 
can  no  more  help  what's  done  behind  his  back, 
tlian  what's  said.  Come,  we'll  think  no  more  of 
what's  past. 

Bluffe.  I'll  call  a  council  of  war  within  to  con- 
sider of  my  revenge  to  come. 


SCENE  IL.—SUvid's  Apartment. 
IIicARTWKU.  and  Silvia. 

SONG. 

A  A  Amoret  and  Thynds  lay 

Melting  the  hours  in  gentle  play. 

Joining  faces,  mingling  kiwes. 

And  exchanging  harmless  blisses ; 

He  trembling  cried  with  eager  huttto  :— 

*•  O,  let  me  feed,  as  well  as  taste ; 

I  die,  if  I'm  not  wholly  blest !" 

A/Ur  the  tony  a  Dana  of  Antics. 

SUv.   Indeed,  it  is  very  fine,  1  could  loo<  upon 
'em  all  day. 


Heart.  Well,  has  this  prevailed  for  me,  and  will 
you  look  upon  me  1 

Sil\>.  If  you  could  sing  and  dance  so.  I  should 
love  to  look  upon  you  too. 

Heart.  Why  'twas  I  sung  and  danced ;  I  gave 
music  to  the  voice,  and  life  to  their  measures. — 
Look  you  here,  Silvia,  [Pulling  out  a  purse  and 
chinking  it]  here  are  songs  and  dances,  poetry 
and  music.  Hark  !  how  sweetly  one  guinea  rhymes 
to  another,  and  how  they  dance  to  the  music  of 
their  own  chink.  This  buys  all  the  t'other,  and 
this  thou  shalt  have ;  this,  and  all  that  I  am  worth, 
for  the  purchase  of  thy  love. — Say,  is  it  mine  then, 
ha  ?  Speak,  siren  ! — [Aside.]  Oons,  why  do  I 
look  on  her  }  Yet  I  must. — [Aloud.]  Speak, 
dear  angel !  devil !  saint !  witch  !  do  not  rack  me 
with  suspense. 

Silv.  Nay,  don't  stare  at  me  so ;  you  make  me 
blush,  I  cannot  look. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  O  manhood !  where  art 
thou  ?  What  am  I  come  to .'  a  woman's  toy,  at 
these  years  !  Death,  a  bearded  baby  for  a  girl  to 
dandle  !  O  dotage,  dotage  !  That  ever  that  noble 
passion,  lust,  should  ebb  to  this  degree! — No  reflux 
of  vigorous  blood ;  but  milky  love  supplies  the 
empty  channels,  and  prompts  me  to  the  softness  of 
a  child — a  mere  infant,  and  would  suck. — [Aloud.] 
Can  \ou  love  me,  Silvia  ?  speak. 

Siiv.  I  dare  not  speak  till  I  believe  yoii,  and 
indeed  Pm  afraid  to  believe  you  yet. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  Death,  how  her  innocence 
torments  and  pleases  me! — [Aloud.]  Lying, 
child,  is  indeed  the  art  of  love ;  and  men  are  gene- 
rally masters  in  it :  but  I'm  so  newly  entered, 
you  cannot  distrust  me  of  any  skill  in  the  treache- 
rous mystery.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  cannot  lie, 
though  it  were  to  serve  a  friend  or  gain  a  mistress. 

Stlv.  Must  you  lie  then,  if  you  say  you  love  me.' 

Heart.  No,  no,  dear  ignorance  !  thou  beauteous 
changeling !  I  tell  thee  I  do  love  thee,  and  tell  it 
for  a  truth,  a  naked  truth,  which  I  am  ashamed  to 
discover. 

Sih.  But  love,  they  say,  is  a  tender  thing,  that 
will  smooth  frowns,  and  make  calm  an  angry  face  ; 
will  soften  a  rugged  temper,  and  make  ill-humoured 
people  good  :  you  look  ready  to  fright  one,  and  talk 
as  if  your  passion  were  not  love,  but  anger. 

Heart.  'Tis  both,  for  I  am  angry  with  myself 
when  I  am  pleased  with  you.  And  a  pox  upon  me 
for  loving  thee  so  well ! — yet  I  must  on.  'Tis  a 
bearded  arrow,  and  will  more  easily  be  thrust  for- 
ward than  drawn  back. 

Silv.  Indeed  if  I  were  well  assured  you  loved ; 
but  how  can  I  be  well  assured  ? 

Heart.  Take  the  symptoms,  and  ask  all  the 
tyrants  of  thy  sex,  if  their  fools  are  not  known  by 
this  party-coloured  livery. — I  am  melancholic  when 
thou  art  absent,  look  like  an  ass  when  thou  art  pre- 
sent, wake  for  thee  when  I  should  sleep  ;  and  even 
dream  of  thee  when  I  am  awake  ;  sigh  much,  drink 
little,  eat  less,  court  solitude,  am  grown  very  enter* 
taining  to  myself,  and  (as  1  am  informed )  vry 
troublesome  to  everybody  else.  If  this  be  not  love, 
it  is  madness,  and  then  it  is  pardonable.  Nay,  yet 
a  more  certain  sign  than  all  this,  I  give  thee  my 
money. 

Silv.  Ay,  but  that  is  no  sign  ;  for  they  say  gen- 
tlemen will  give  money  to  any  naughty  woman  to 
come  to  bed  to  them.  O  gemini  !  1  hope  you 
don't  mean  so,  for  I  won't  be  a  whore. 
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Heart,  The  more  is  the  pity.  {Aside. 

Silv.  Nay,  if  you  would  marry  me,  you  f«honld 
not  come  to  bed  to  me,  you  have  such  a  beard, 
and  would  so  prickle  one.  But  you  do  intend  to 
marry  me! 

Heart.  [Aside.'^  That  a  fool  should  ask  such  a 
malicious  question  !  Death,  I  shall  be  drawn  in 
before  I  know  where  I  am  ! — However,  I  find  I  am 
pretty  sure  of  her  consent,  if  1  am  put  to  it — 
\Almid.'\  Marry  you  I  no  no,  I  '11  love  you. 

Silv.  Nay,  but  if  you  love  me,  you  must  marry 
me;  what,  don*t  I  know  my  father  loTed  my 
mother,  and  was  married  to  her ! 

Heart.  Ay,  ay,  in  old  days  people  married 
where  they  loved  ;  but  that  fashion  is  duinged^ 
child. 

Silv.  Never  tell  me  that,  1  know  it  is  not 
changed  by  myself ;  for  1  love  you  and  would 
marry  you. 

Heart.  I  '11  have  my  beard  shaved,  it  shan't  hurt 
thee,  and  we  '11  go  to  bed. 

Silv.  No,  no,  1  'm  not  such  a  fool  neitticr  but  T 
can  keep  myself  honest.  Here,  I  won't  ket^p  any- 
thing that 's  yours  ;  I  hate  you  now,  [Throws  the 
purte}  and  1  *11  never  see  you  again,  'cause  you  'd 
have  me  be  naught.  {.Going. 

Heart.  [Aside.'}  Damn  her  I  let  her  go,  and  a 
good  riddance ;  yet  so  much  tenderness  and  beauty 
and  honesty  together  is  a  jewel. — [A hud.}  Stay, 
Silvia! — [Asid^.]  But  then  to  marry — why,  every 
man  plays  the  fool  once  in  his  life ;  but  to  marry 
is  playing  the  fool  all  one's  life  long. 

Silv.  What  did  you  call  me  for  ! 

Heart.  I  '11  give  thee  all  I  have  ;  and  thou  slialt 
live  with  me  in  everytliing  so  like  my  wife,  tlie 
world  shall  believe  it ;  nay,  thou  shalt  tliink  so 
thyself,  only  let  me  not  think  so. 

Silv.  No,  I  '11  die  before  I  '11  be  your  whore,  as 
well  as  I  love  you  1 

Heart.  [Aside.]  A  woman,  and  ignorant,  may 
I)e  honest,  when  'tis  out  of  obstinacy  and  contra- 
diction ;  but,  'sdeath !  it  is  but  a  may-be,  and  upon 
scurvy  terms. — [Alf/ud.]  Well,  farewell  then  ;  if 


I  can  get  out  of  sight,  I  may  get  the  better  of 
myself. 

Silv,  Well,  good  bye.  [Pretends  to  weep. 

Heart  Ha  !  nay  come,  we  *11  kiss  at  parting. — 
[A8id£.1  By  heaven,  her  kiss  is  sweeter  tiian 
liberty! — [Aloud.]  I  will  marry  thee  ;  there 
thou  hast  done 't.  All  my  resolves  melted  in  that 
kiss — one  more. 

Silv.  But  when ! 

Heart.  I  'm  impatient  till  it  be  done  ;  I  will  not 
give  myself  liberty  to  think,  lest  I  should  cool. — ^I 
will  about  a  licence  straight ;  in  the  evening 
expect  me. — One  kiss  more  to  confirm  me  mad  ; 
so  [ExU. 

Silv.  Ha !  ha  !  lia !  an  old  fox  trapped  ! 


SCENE  XL 
SiLvcA  andLvcr. 

Silv.  Bless  me  !  you  frighten  me,  I  thought  lie 
had  been  come  again,  and  had  heard  me. 

Lucy.  Lord,  madam,  I  met  your  lover  in  as 
much  haste  as  if  he  had  been  going  for  a  midwife  ! 

SUv.  He's  going  for  a  parson,  girl,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  midwife,  some  nine  months  hence. — 
Well,  I  find  dissembling  to  our  sex  is  as  natural  as 
swimming  to  a  negro  ;  we  may  depend  upon  our 
skill  to  save  us  at  a  plunge,  though  till  then  we 
never  make  the  experiment. — But  how  hast  thou 
succeeded  ? 

lAun/.  As  you  would  wish  ;  since  there  is  no 
reclaiming  Vainlove.  I  have  found  out  a  pique 
she  has  taken  at  him,  and  have  framed  a  letter 
that  makes  her  sue  for  reconciliation  first.  I  know 
that  will  do — walk  in  and  I  *11  show  it  you.  Come, 
madam,  you  *re  like  to  have  a  happy  time  on 't ; 
both  your  love  and  anger  satisfied  I  all  that  can 
charm  our  sex  conspire  to  please  you. 

That  woman  sure  enjoys  a  blessed  night, 

Whom  love  and  vengeance  both  at  once  delight 

I  Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 
The  Sl^et  before  Fondlewipe's  House. 

Rrllmoitr  in  fanatic  habitf  and  Sktter. 

BeU.  'lis  pretty  near  the  hour. — [Loohirtg  on 
his  watch.]  Well,  and  how.  Setter,  ha !  does 
my  hypocrisy  fit  me,  ha!  does  it  sit  easy  on 
me  ? 

Set.  0  most  religiously  well,  sir. 

JBell.  I  wonder  why  all  our  young  fellows  should 
glory  in  an  opinion  of  atheism,  when  they  may  be 
so  much  more  conveniently  lewd  under  the  coverlet 
of  religion. 

Set.  Sbud,  sir,  away  quickly!  there's  Fondle- 
wife  just  turned  the  comer,  and's  coming  this 
way. 

Bell.  Gads  so,  there  he  is,  he  must  not  see  me. 


SCENE  H. 


Tov DLJCwiwK  and  BAimrABY. 


Fond,  I  say  I  will  tarry  at  home. 

Bar.  But,  sir — 

Fond,  Qnod  lack  I  I  profess  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction hath  possessed  the  lad — I  say  I  will 
tarry  at  home,  varlet  I 

Bar.  I  have  done,  sir  ;  then  farewell  five  hun- 
dred poimds  I 

Fond.  Ha, how's  that!  Stay, stay, did  you  leave 
word,  say  you,  with  his  wife!  with  Comfort  herself! 

Bar.  I  did  ;  and  Comfort  will  send  Tribulation 
hither  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  home. — I  could 
have  brought  young  Mr.  Prig  to  have  kept  my 
mistress  company  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  you 
say — 

Fond.  How,  how,  say,  varlet !  I  say  let  him  not 
come  near  my  doors ;  1  say  he  is  a  wanton  young 
Levite,and  pampereth  himself  up  with  dainties,  tha' 
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he  may  ]ook  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  women. — Sin- 
cerely I  am  afraid  he  hath  already  defiled  the  ta- 
bernacle of  our  sister  Corofort ;  while  her  good 
hnsband  'i$  deluded  by  his  godly  appearance.  I  say, 
that  even  lust  doth  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  and  glow 
upon  bis  cheeks,  and  that  I  would  as  soon  trust  my 
wife  with  a  lord's  high-fed  chaplain. 

Bar,  Sir,  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  nothing  will 
be  done  there  till  you  come. 

FomL  And  nothing  can  be  done  here  till  I  go, 
■o  that  ni  tarry,  d*ye  see. 

Bar,  And  run  the  hazard  to  l^e  your  affair,  sir  ? 

Fond.  Goodlack,goodlackl — I  profess 'tis  a  very 
sufBdent  vexation,  for  a  man  to  have  a  handsome 
wife. 

Bar.  Never,  sir,  but  when  the  man  is  an  insuffi- 
cient husband.  'Tis  then,  indeed,  like  tlie  vanity 
of  taking  a  fine  house,  and  yet  be  forced  to  let 
lodgines,  to  help  pay  the  rent. 

Fond.  I  profess,  a  very  apt  comparison,  varlet. 
Go  and  bid  my  Cocky  come  out  to  me.  I  will  give 
her  some  instructions,  I  will  reason  with  her,  be- 
Uy€e  1  go. 


SCENE  in. 

Fo.VDLBWirC. 

And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  reason  with  myself. — 
Tell  me,  Isaac,  why  art  thee  jealous .'  why  art  thee 
distrustful  of  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  .' — because  she 
is  young  and  vigorous,  and  I  am  old  and  impotent. 
Then  why  didst  thee  marry,  Isaac  ? — because  she 
was  beautiful  and  tempting,  and  because  I  was  ob- 
stinate and  doting ;  so  that  my  inclination  was, 
and  is  still,  greater  than  my  power.  And  will  not 
that  which  tempted  thee,  also  tempt  others,  who  will 
tempt  her,  Isaac  .' — I  fear  it  much.  But  does  not 
thy  wife  love  thee,  nay,  dote  upon  thee  ? — yes — 
Why  then ! — Ay,  but  to  say  truth,  she's  fonder  of 
me  than  she  has  reason  to  be  ;  and,  in  the  way  of 
trade,  we  still  suspect  the  smoothest  dealers  of  the 
deepest  designs — and  that  she  has  some  designs 
deeper  than  thou  canst  reach,  th'hast  experimented, 
Isaac — but,  mum. 


SCENE  IV. 
Fo.NDLKWirc  and  I^^ktitia. 

Lat.  I  hope  my  dearest  jewel  is  not  going  to  leave 
roe,  are  you,  Nykin.' 

Fond.  Wife,  have  you  thoroughly  considered 
how  detestable,  how  heinous,  and  how  crying  a  sin, 
the  sin  of  adultery  is  }  have  you  weighed  it,  I  say  .' 
for  it  w  a  very  weighty  sin  ;  and  although  it  may 
lie  heavy  upon  thee,  yet  thy  husband  must  also 
bear  his  part ;  for  thy  iniquity  will  fall  upon  his 
head. 

Lcet.  Bless  me,  what  means  my  dear  ! 

Fond.  \^ Aside.}  I  profess  she  has  nn  alluring 
eye ;  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  >ihall  truht  her,  even 
with  Tribulation  himself. —  [Aloud.^  JSpeak,  I  say, 
have  you  considered  what  it  is  to  cuckold  your 
husband  .' 

t^t.  \ Aside. 1  I'm  amazed;  sure  he  has  dis- 
eiyvertru  nothing  ! — [Aloud.l  Who  has  wronged 
me  »o  my  dearest  ?  1  hope  my  jewel  does  not 
think  that  ever  I  had  any  &uch  thiug  in  my  head, 
or  ever  will  have. 


Fond.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  I  «haU  have  it  in  my 
head. 

Lat.  [Aside."]  I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  but 
I'm  resolved  to  find  the  meaning  of  it. — [Aloud.] 
Unkind  dear !  was  it  for  this  you  sent  to  call  me  ? 
is  it  not  affliction  enough  that  you  are  to  leave  me, 
but  you  must  study  to  increase  it  by  unjust  suspi- 
cions  } — [Crying.]  Well — well — you  know  my 
fondness,  and  you  love  to  tyrannise.—  Go  on,  cruel 
man !  do,  triumph  over  my  poor  heart,  while  it 
•holds ;  which  cannot  be  long,  with  this  usage  of 
yours. — But  that's  what  you  want. — Well,  you 
will  have  your  ends  soon — you  will — you  will. — 
Yes,  it  will  break  to  oblige  you.  [Sight, 

Fond.  [Aside.]  Verily  I  fear  I  have  carried  tlie 
jest  too  far.  Nay,  look  you  now  if  she  does  not 
weep! — 'Tis  the  fondest  fool  ! — [Aloud.}  Nay, 
Cocky,  Cocky,  nay,  dear  Cocky,  don't  cry,  I  was 
but  in  jest,  I  was  not  i'feck. 

L(Bt.  [Aside.]  Oh  then  all's  safe.  I  was  terribly 
frighted. — [Aloud.]  My  affliction  is  always  your 
jest,  barbarous  man ! — Oh  that  I  should  love  to 
this  degree  I  yet — 

Fond.  Nay,  Cocky — 

L<Bt.  No,  no,  you  are  weary  of  me,  that's  it  ; — 
that's  all.  You  would  get  another  wife,  another 
fond  fool,  to  break  her  heart. — Well,  be  as  cruel  as 
you  can  to  me,  I'll  pray  for  you ;  and  when  I  am 
dead  with  grief,  may  you  have  one  that  will  love 
you  as  well  as  I  have  done  :  I  shall  be  contented  to 
lie  at  peace  in  my  cold  grave — since  it  will  please 
you.  [Siifhs. 

Fond.  [Aside.]  Good  lack  \  good  lack !  she 
would  melt  a  heart  of  oak. — I  profess  I  can  hold 
no  longer.— [a  lotdd.]  Nay,  dear  Cocky— I'feck 
you'll  break  my  heart — I'feck  you  will.  See,  you 
have  made  me  weep — made  jjoor  Nykin  weep  ! —  i 
Nay,  come  kiss,  buss  poor  Nykin — and  I  won't  ) 
leave  thee — I'll  lose  all  first. 

L(Bt.  [Aside.]  How!  Heaven  forbid!  that  will 
be  carrying  the  jest  too  far  indeed. 

Fond.  Won't  you  kiss  Nykin  ? 

Lttl.  Go,  naughty  Nykin,  you  don't  love  me. 

Fond,  Kiss,  kiss,  i*teck  I  do. 

Lai.   No,  you  don't  IShe  kin  ft  him. 

Fond.  What,  not  love  Cocky ! 

L4Bt.  No — h.  iSftjht. 

Fond.  I  profess  I  do  love  thee  better  than  five 
hundred  pounds  ; — and  so  thou  shalt  say,  for  I'll 
leave  it  to  stay  with  thee. 

Ltst.  No,  you  shan't  neglect  your  business  for 
me — no  indeed  you  san't,  Nykin. — U  you  don't  go, 
I'll  think  you  been  dealous  of  me  still. 

Fond.  He  !  he !  he  !  wilt  thou,  poor  fool  ?  then 
I  will  go,  I  won't  be  dealous.  — Poor  Cocky,  kisn 
Nykin,  kiss  Nykin  ;  ee  !  ee  !  ee ! — Here  will  be  the 
good  man  anon,  to  talk  to  Cocky,  and  teach  her 
how  a  wife  ought  to  behave  herself. 

Ltet.  [Aside.]  I  hope  to  have  one  that  will  show 
me  how  a  husband  ought  to  behave  himself.^ 
[Aloud.]  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  to  please  my 
jewel.  IKht. 

Fond.  That's  my  good  dear  !  —  Come,  kiss 
Nykin  once  more,  and  then  get  yon  in  •—  so  —  get 
you  in,  get  you  in.     Bye !  bye  ! 

Ltel.  Bye,  Nykin  I 

Fond.  Bye,  Cocky  ! 

Lcet.  Bye,  Nykin  ! 

Fond,  Bye,  Cocky  I  bye  *  'lyt  I 
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SCENE  V. 

Vainlovk  and  SHAnpKR. 

Sharp.  How,  Araminta  lost ! 

Vain.  To  confirm  what  1  have  said,  read  this — 

IGit'fs  a  letter. 

Sharp.  {Reaffs."]  Hum,  hum. — AjkI  what  then 
appeared  a  faulty  upon  reflection  seem*  only  an 
effect  of  a  too  powerful  passion,  J  *m  afraid  J 
give  too  great  a  proof  of  my  own  at  this  time, — / 
am  in  disorder  for  what  I  have  written.  Butsome- 
ihinfff  I  know  not  what^  forced  me,  I  only  beg  a 
favourable  censure  of  this  and  your — Araminta. 

Sharp,  Lost !  Pray  Heaven  thou  hast  not  lost 
thy  wits  !  Here,  here,  she's  thy  own,  man,  signed 
and  sealed  too.  To  her,  man  ! — a  delicious  melon, 
pure  and  consenting  ripe,  and  only  waits  thy  cut- 
ting up ! — She  has  been  breeding  love  to  thee  all 
this  while,  and  just  now  she's  delivered  of  it. 

Vain,  'Tis  an  untimely  fruit,  and  she  has  mis- 
carried of  her  love. 

Sharp,  Never  leave  this  damned,  ill-natured 
whimsy,  Frank?  Thou  hast  a  sickly,  peevish 
appetite  ;  only  chew  love,  and  cannot  digest  it. 

Vain,  Yes,  when  I  feed  myself— but  I  hate  to 
be  crammed. — By  Heaven,  there's  not  a  woman 
will  give  a  man  the  pleasure  of  a  chase  !  my  sport 
18  always  balked,  or  cut  short ;  I  stumble  over  the 
game  I  would  pursue.  'Tis  dull  and  unnatural  to 
have  a  hare  run  full  in  the  hound's  mouth,  and 
would  distaste  the  keenest  hunter  :  I  would  have 
overtaken,  not  have  met,  my  game. 

Sharp.  However,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to 
forsake  it ;  that  will  be  but  a  kind  of  a  mongrel 
cur's  trick.— Well,  are  you  for  the  Mall  ? 

Vain,  No,  she  will  be  there  this  evening. — Yes, 
I  will  go  too — and  she  shall  see  her  error  in — 

Sharp,  In  her  choice,  egad  ! — But  thou  canst 
not  be  so  great  a  brute  as  to  slight  her  ? 

Vain.  I  should  disappoint  her  if  I  did  not.  By 
her  management  I  should  think  she  expects  it. 

All  naturally  fly  what  does  pursue  : 

'Tis  fit  men  should  be  coy,  when  women  woo. 


SCENE  VL — A  Room  in  Foxdlkwife's  House, 

A  Servant  introducing  Bkllmol-r  in  a/anaHc  habit,  with 
a  patch  upon  one  eye,  and  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Serv,  Here's  a  chair,  sir,  if  you  please  to  repose 
yourself.     My  mistress  is  coming,  sir.  lExit. 

Bell.  Secure  in  my  disguise,  I  have  outfaced 
suspicion,  and  even  dared  discovery,  this  cloak  my 
sanctity,  and  trusty  Scarron's  novels  my  prayer- 
book.  Methinks  I  am  the  very  picture  of  Mon- 
tufar  in  the  Hypocrites — Oh,  she  comes  ! 


SCENE  VIL 
Bellmo'.'r  and  L.rTm.\. 

Bell,  "  So  breaks  Aurora  through  the  veil  of 
night. 
Thus  fly  the  clouds,  divided  by  her  li?ht, 
And  every  eye  receives  a  new-born  sight" 

irhroicivg  off  his  cloak,  patch,  ^c. 
l>at,  "  Thus  strewed  with  blushes,  like'*— [Dis- 


covering him^  starts."]  Ah!  Heaven  defend  me! 
who's  this  ? 

Bell.  Your  lover. 

Lcet.  Vainlove's  friend !  I  know  his  face,  and 
he  has  betrayed  me  to  him.  [Aside. 

BelL  You  are  surprised.  Did  you  not  e;xpect  a 
lover,  madam  }  Those  eyes  shone  kindly  on  my 
first  appearance,  though  now  they  are  o'ercast. 

Lat.  I  may  well  be  surprised  at  your  person  and 
impudence.;  they  are  both  new  to  me.  You  are 
not  what  your  first  appearance  promised ;  the  piety 
of  your  habit  was  fKlcdme,  but  not  the  hypocrisy. 

Bell.  Rather  the  hypocrisy  was  welcome,  but 
not  the  hypocrite. 

Lwt.  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  you  have  mistaken  the 
house  sure. 

BelL  I  have  directions  in  my  pocket,  which  agree 
with  everything  but  your  unkindness. 

IPuUs  out  the  letter. 

LcBt.  [Aside."]  My  letter  1  Base  Vainlove ! 
Then  'tis  too  late  to  dissemble. — [Aloud.]  Tis 
plain  then  you  have  mistaken  the  person.     [Goinp. 

Bell.  [Aside.]  If  we  part  so  I'm  mistaken. — 
[Aloud.]  Hold,  hold,  madam !  I  confess  I  have 
run  into  an  error :  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times. — ^What  an  eternal  blockhead  am  I !  Can 
you  forgive  me  the  disorder  I  have  put  you  into  ? 
— But  it  is  a  mistake  which  anybody  might  have 
made. 

Lcpt.  [Aside.]  What  can  this  mean  1  'Tis  im- 
possible he  should  be  mistaken  after  all  this. — A 
handsome  fellow  if  he  had  not  surprised  me  :  me- 
thinks, now  I  look  on  him  again,  I  would  not  have 
him  mistaken. — [Aloud.]  We  are  all  liable  to  mis- 
takes, sir ;  if  you  own  it  to  be  so,  there  needs  no 
further  apology. 

Bell,  Nay,  Taith,  madam,  'tis  a  pleasant  one, 
and  worth  your  hearing.  Expecting  a  friend,  last 
night,  at  his  lodgings,  till  'twas  late,  my  intimacy 
with  him  gave  me  the  freedom  of  his  bed ;  he  not 
coming  home  all  night,  a  letter  was  delivered  to 
me  by  a  servant  in  the  morning ;  upon  the  perusal 
I  found  the  contents  so  charming,  that  1  could 
think  of  nothing  all  day  but  putting  'em  in  prac- 
tice— till  just  now,  (the  first  time  I  ever  looked 
upon  the  superscription,)  I  am  the  most  surprised 
in  the  world  to  find  it  directed  to  Mr.  Vainlove. 
Gad,  madam,  I  ask  you  a  million  of  pardons,  and 
will,  make  you  any  satisfaction. 

Lat.  I  am  discovered !  and  either  Vainlove  is 
not  guilty,  or  he  has  handsomely  excused  him. 

l^Aside. 

Bell,  You  appear  concerned,  madam. 

Lcet.  I  hope  you  are  a  gentleman  ; — and  since 
you  are  privy  to  a  weak  woman's  failing,  won't 
turn  it  to  the  prejudice  of  her  reputation.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  more  honour — 

Bell.  And  more  love,  or  my  face  is  a  false  wit- 
ness, and  deserves  to  be  pilloried.  No,  by  Heaven 
I  Bwcar — 

tttet.  Nay,  don't  swear  if  you'd  have  me  believe 
you  ;  but  promise — 

Beil.  Well,  I  promise. — A  promise  is  so  cold ! 
— give  me  leave  to  swear — by  those  eyes,  those 

killing  eyes ;  by  those  healing  lips Oh  I  press  the 

soft  charm  close  to  mine — and  seal  'em  up  fur 
ever 

LcBt.  Upon  that  condition.  [//<?  hisses  her 

Bell.  Eternity  was  in  that  moment ! — One  more, 
upon  any  condition. 
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Leet.  Nay,  now — [Aside.']  1  never  saw  anything 
so  agreeably  impudent ! — \_  Aloud,']  Won't  you 
censure  me  for  this,  now  ? — but  'tis  to  buy  your 
silence. — [iTm.]  Oh,  but  what  am  I  doing  ! 

Bell,  Doing !  no  tongue  can  express  it — not  thy 
own  !  nor  anything  but  thy  lips  !  I  am  faint  with 
excess  of  bliss :  Oh,  for  love's  sake,  lead  me  any 
whither  where  I  may  lie  down  ! — quickly,  for  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  ha^e  a  iit. 

LiEt.  Bless  me  !  what  fit  ? 

Bell,  Oh,  a  convulsion  ! — I  feel  the  symptoms. 

L<Bt,  Does  it  hold  you  long  ?  I'm  afraid  to  carry 
you  into  my  chamber. 

Bell,  Oh,  no  !  let  me  lie  down  upon  the  bed  ;— 
the  fit  will  be  soon  over. 


I 


SCENE  Wlh—St.  James's  Park, 

AnAxiixTA  and  liKu.vD.v  mcdimj. 

Betin.  Lard,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you  ! — I  have  been  at  the  Exchange  since,  and  am 
fto  tired. 

Aram.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Belin,  Oh,  the  most  inhuman  barbarous  hack- 
ney-coach !  I  am  jolted  to  a  jelly ! — Am  I  not 
horridly  toused  ?  IPullt  out  a  pockct-gkus, 

Aram.  Your  head's  a  little  out  of  order. 

Belin,.  A  little!  O  frightful !  what  a  furious  phiz 
I  have  !  O  most  rueful !  ha  !  ha  I  ha  I  O  gad,  I 
hope  nobody  will  come  this  way,  till  I  have  put 
myself  a  little  in  repair. — Ah,  my  dear,  I  have  seen 
such  unhewn  creatures  since  ! — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  I 
can't  for  my  soul  help  thinking  that  I  look  just 
like  one  of  'em. — Good  dear,  pin  this,  and  I'll  tell 
you. — ^Very  well — so,  thank  you,  my  dear. — But 
as  I  was  telling  you — pish!  this  is  the  unto- 
wardest  lock ! — So,  as  1  was  telling  you — How 
d'ye  like  me  now  ?  hideous,  ha  ?  frightful  still  ? 
or  how  ? 

Aram.  No,  no  ;  you're  very  well  as  can  be. 

Belin,  And  so — but  where  did  I  leave  off,  my 
dear  ?  I  was  telling  you— 

Aram.  You  were  about  to  tell  me  something, 
chihl — but  you  left  off  before  you  began. 

Belin.  Oh ;  a  most  comical  sight :  a  country 
squire,  with  the  equipage  of  a  wife  and  two 
daughters,  came  to  Mrs.  Snipwell's  shop  while 
I  was  there. — But,  oh  gad  !  two  such  unlicked 
cabs! 

Aram,  I  warrant,  plump,  cherry-cheeked  coun- 
try girls. 

Belin,  Ay,  o'  my  conscience,  fat  as  barn-door 
fowl ;  but  so  bedecked,  you  would  have  taken  'em 
for  Friesland  hens,  with  their  feathers  growing  the 
wrong  way. — O,  such  outlandish  creatures  !  Such 
tramontanse,  and  foreigners  to  the  fashion,  or  any- 
thing in  practice  !  I  had  not  patience  to  behold — 
I  undertook  the  modelling  of  one  of  their  fronts, 
the  more  modern  structure. 

Aram.  Bless  me,  cousin,  why  would  you  affront 
anybody  so  ?  They  might  be  gentlewomen  of  a 
very  good  family.  • 

Belin,  Of  a  very  ancient  one,  I  dare  swear,  by 
their  dress. — Affront!  pshaw, how  you're  mistaken  ! 
The  poor  creature,  I  warrant,  was  as  full  of  curtsies 
as  if  I  had  been  her  godmother  :  the  truth  on't  is, 
I  d^d  endeavour  to  make  her  look  like  a  Christian, 


and  she  was  sensible  of  it ;  for  she  thanked  me- 
and  gave  me  two  apples,  piping  hot,  out  of  her 
under-petticoat-pocket — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  And  t'other 
did  so  stare  and  gape  !  I  fancied  her  like  the  front 
of  her  father's  hall ;  her  eyes  were  the  two  jut- 
windows,  and  her  mouth  the  great  door,  most 
hospitably  kept  open  for  the  entertainment  of  tra- 
velling flies. 

Aram.  So  then,  you  have  been  diverted.  What 
did  tiiey  buy  ? 

Belin,  Why,  the  father  bought  a  powder-horn, 
and  an  almanac,  and  a  comb-case  ;  the  mother,  a 
great  fruz-tower,  and  a  fat  amber-necklace ;  the 
daughters  only  tore  two  pair  of  kid-leather  gloves, 
with  trying  'em  on. — Oh  gad  I  here  comes  the  fool 
that  dined  at  my  lady  Freelove's  t'other  day. 


SCENE  IX. 

Aramixta,  Belinda,  Sir  Jossph  WirroL.anJ  Bluffs. 

Aram.  May  be  he  may  not^know  us  again. 

Belin,  We'll  put  on  our  masks  to  secure  his 
ignorance.  iThejf  put  on  their  masks. 

Sir  Jo,  Nay,  gad,  I'll  pick  up  !  I'm  resolved  to 
make  a  night  on't.  I'll  go  to  alderman  Fondlewife 
by  and  by,  and  get  fifty  pieces  more  from  him.  Ad- 
slidikins,  bully,  we'll  wallow  in  wine  and  women  ! 
Why,  this  same  Madeira  wine  has  made  me  as 
light  as  a  grasshopper. — Hist!  hist!  bully;  dost 
thou  see  those  tearers  ? — [Sings.']  Look  you  what 
here  is — Look  you  what  here  is — Toll — loll^-dera 
— toll — loll,  Agad,  t'other  glass  of  Madeira,  and 
I  durst  have  attacked  'em  in  my  own  proper  per- 
son, without  your  help. 

Bluffe.  Come  on  then,  knight.-— Bat  d'ye  know 
what  to  say  to  *em  • 

Sir  Jo,  Say?  pooh  1  pox  !  I've  enough  to  say; 
never  fear  it — that  is,  if  I  can  but  think  on't : 
truth  is,  I  have  but  a  treacherous  memory. 

Belin.  O  frightful !  cousin,  what  shall  we  do  : 
these  things  come  towards  us. 

Aram.  No  matter— I  see  Vainlove  coming  this 
way  ;  and,  to  confess  my  failing,  I  am  willing  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with 
me  ;  and  to  rid  me  of  those  coxcombs  when  I 
seem  oppressed  with  'em,  will  be  a  fair  one. 

Bluffe.  Ladies,  by  these  hilts  you  are  well  met. 

Aram.  We  are  afraid  not. 

Bluffe.  What  says  my  pretty  little  knapsack 
carrier  ?  {To  Bklinda. 

Belin.  O  monstrous  filthy  fellow !  Good  slo- 
venly captain  Iluffe,  Bluffe,  (what  is  your  hideous 
name  ? )  be  gone  :  you  stink  of  brandy  and  tobacco, 
most  soldier-like.     Foh  !  {Spits. 

Bluffe,  Now  am  I  slap  dash  down  in  the  mouth, 
and  have  not  one  word  to  say  !  [Aside. 

Aram.  I  hope  my  fool  has  not  confidence  enough 
to  be  troublesome.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jo,  Hem  ! — Pray,  madam,  which  way's  the 
wind  ? 

Aram,  A  pithy  question  ! — Have  you  sent  your 
wits  for  a  venture,  sir,  that  you  inquire  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  now  I'm  in,  I  can  prattle  liko  a 
magpie,  lAtide 
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SCENE  X. 

Aramtnta.  Dkltnda,  Sir  Joseph  Wittot^,  Blukfk, 
Srarpkr  and  Vainlovb  at  some  distance 

Bciin.  Dear  Aram  in  ta,  I'm  tired. 

Aram.  [Apart  to  Belinda.]  'Tis  but  polling 
off  our  masks,  and  obliging  VainJove  to  know  us. 
I'll  be  rid  of  my  fool  by  fair  means. — [AlouH.] 
Well,  sir  Joseph,  you  shall  see  my  face ;  but  be 
gone  immediately. — I  see  one  that  will  be  jealous, 
to  find  me  in  discourse  with  you.  Be  discreet — 
no  reply  :  but. a  way.  iUnmasks. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.l  The  great  fortune,  that  dined 
at  my  lady  Freelove's  !  Sir  Joseph,  thou  art  a 
made  man.  A  gad,  Tm  in  love  up  to  the  ears.  But 
I'll  be  discreet  and  husked. 

Bluffe.  Nay,  by  the  world,  I'll  see  your  face. 

Belin.  You  shall.  lUnmasks. 

Sharp,  Lndies,  your  Jiumble  servant. — We 
were  afraid  you  would  not  have  given  us  leave  to 
know  you. 

Aram.  We  thought  to  have  been  private,  but  we 
find  fools  have  the  s^me  advantage  over  a  face  in 
a  mask,  that  a  coward  has  while  the  sword  is  in 
the  scabbard  ;  so  were  forced  to  draw  in  our  own 
defence. 

Blvffe,  My  blood  rises  at  that  fellow ;  I  can't 
stay  where  he  is  ;  and  I  must  not  draw  in  the  Park. 

[To  Sir  Joseph. 

S\r  Jo.  I  wish  I  durst  stay  to  let  her  know  my 
lodging — 


SCENE  XI. 
AiL\MiNTA,  Bkunda,  Vainlovb,  and  Sharpkr. 

Sharp.  There  is  in  true  beauty,  as  in  courage* 
somewhat  which  narrow  souls  cannot  dare  to 
ndiiiire. — And  see,  the  owls  are  fled,  as  at  the  break 
of  day  ! 

Belin,  Very  courtly  !  —  I  believe  Mr.  Vainlove 
has  not  rubbed  his  eyes  since  break  of  day  neither  : 
he  looks  as  if  he  durst  not  approach. — Nay,  come, 
cousin,  be  friends  with  him. — I  swear  he  looks  so 
very  simply,  ha!  ha  !  ha  !  — Well,  a  lover  in  the 
state  of  separation  from  his  mistress  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul. — Mr.  Vainlove,  shall  I  be  bound 
for  your  good  behaviour  for  the  future  ? 

Vain.  [Aside."]  Now  must  I  pretend  ignorance 
equal  to  hers,  of  what  she  knows  as  well  as  I. — 
[Alond.'\  Men  are  apt  to  offend  ('tis  true)  where 
they  find  most  goodness  to  forgive  ;  but,  madam,  I 
hops  1  shall  prove  of  a  temper  not  to  abuse  mercy 
by  committing  new  offences. 

Aram.   So  cold.  [Aside. 

Belin.  I  have  broke  the  ice  for  you,  Mr.  Vain- 
love, and  so  1  leave  you. — Come,  Mr.  Sharper,  you 
and  I  will  take  a  turn,  and  laugh  at  the  vulgar; 
both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. — Oh  gad  !  I 
have  a  great  passion  for  Cowley— don't  you  admire 
him  ? 

Sharp.  Oh,  madam,  he  was  our  English  Horace  ! 

Bei'm.  Ah,  so  fine  !  so  extremely  fine  !  so  every- 
thing in  the  world  that  I  like. — Oh  Lord,  walk 
this  way!  —  1  see  a  couple,  1*11  give  you  their 
history. 


SCENE  XIL 

Aramutta  and  VAiifLOTB. 

Vain.  I  find, madam,  the  formality  of  the  law  muat 
be  observed,  though  the  penalty  of  it  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  an  offender  must  plead  to  his  arraign- 
ment, though  he  has  his  pardon  in  his  pocket. 

Aram.  I'm  amazed !  This  insolence  exceeds 
t'other ;  —  whoever  has  encouraged  you  to  this 
assurance,  presuming  upon  the  easiness  of  my  tem- 
per, has  much  deceived  you,  and  so  you  shall  find. 

Vain.  Heyday !  which  way  now  ?  here's  fine 
doubling.  lAstde. 

Aram.  Base  man  !  was  it  not  enough  to  aflfront 
me  with  your  saucy  passion  ! 

Vain.  You  have  given  that  passion  a  much 
kinder  epithet  than  saucy  in  another  place. 

Aram.  Another  place !  Some  villanous  design 
to  blast  my  honour.  But  though  thou  hadst  all 
the  treachery  and  malice  of  thy  sex,  thou  canst  not 
lay  a  blemish  on  my  fame :  no,  I  have  not  erred  in 
one  favourable  thought  of  mankind.  How  time 
might  have  deceived  me  in  you  I  know  not ;  my 
opinion  was  but  young,  and  your  early  baseness  has 
prevented  its  growing  to  a  wrong  belief.  Unworthy 
and  ungrateful !  begone,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 

Vain.  Did  I  dream  !  or  do  1  dream !  shall  I  believe 
my  eyes  or  ears !  the  vision  is  here  still. — Your  pas- 
sion, madam,  will  admit  of  no  farther  reasoning ;  but 
here's  a  silent  witness  of  your  acquaintance. 

[Takes  out  the  letter,  and  offers  it :  she  snatches  «, 
and  throws  it  away. 

Aram.  There's  poison  in  everything  you  toach ! 
— blisters  will  follow — 

Vain.  That  tongue,  which  denies  what  the  hands 
have  done. 

Aram.  Still  mystically  senseless  and  impudent 
I  find  1  must  leave  the  place. 

Vain.  No,  madam,  I'm  gone. — [Aside."]  She 
knows  her  name's  to  it,  which  she  will  be  unwilling 
to  expose  to  the  censure  of  the  first  finder.       [EriL 

Aram.  Woman's  obstinacy  made  me  blind  to 
what  woman's  curiosity  now  tempts  me  to  see. 

ITakts  up  the  Utter, 


SCENE  Xlll. 
Beunda  and  Sharper. 

Belin.  Nay,  we  have  spared  nobody,  I  swear. 
Mr.  Sharper,  you're  a  pure  man  ;  where  did  you 
get  this  excellent  talent  of  railing  ? 

Sharp.  Faith,  madam,  the  talent  was  born  with 
me  : — 1  confess,  I  have  taken  care  to  improve  it, 
to  qualify  me  for  the  society  of  ladies. 

Belin.  Nay,  sure  railing  is  the  best  qualification 
in  a  woman's  man. 


SCENE  XIV. 
Bbukda,  Sharper,  and  Pace. 

Sharp.  The  second  best,  indeed,  I  think. 

Belin.  How  now.  Pace  }  where's  my  cousin.' 

Pace.  She's  not  very  well,  madam,  and  has  sent 
to  know  if  your  ladyship  would  have  the  coach  come 
again  for  you  } 

Belin.  O  Lord,  no,  I'll  go  alon^*  with  hf».  — 
Come,  Mr.  Sharper. 
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SCENE  XV.— ^  Chamber  in  Fondlewife's 

House. 

Ljetitia  and  Bsujhour,  hi$  cloak,  hat,  Sfc.  Iping  loose 
iUH>ut  the  chamber. 

BeU,  Here's  nobody,  nor  no  noise ;  *twa8  no- 
thing but  your  fears. 

Lot,  I  durst  have  sworn  I  had  beard  my 
monster's  ▼oice. — I  swear  I  was  heartily  fright- 
ened.— Feel  how  my  heart  beats. 

Bell.  'Tis  an  alarm  to  love. — Come  in  again, 
and  let  as — 

Fond.  [  Without.]  Cocky  I  Cocky !  where  are  you, 
Cocky  ?     Vm  come  home. 

Lai.  Ah  !  there  he  is.  Make  haste,  gather  up 
your  things. 

Fond.  Cocky !  Cocky !  open  the  door. 

Bell.  Pox  choke  him  1  would  his  horns  were  in 
his  throat ! — My  patch,  my  patch. 

[Looking  about,  and  gathering  up  hit  things, 

Leet.  My  jewel,  art  thou  there  ? — No  matter  for 
your  patch.  -  You  8*an*t  tum  in,  Nykin. — Run  into 
my  chamber,  quickly,  quickly. — You  s'an't  tum  in. 

Fond,  Nay,  prithee,  dear,  i'feck  Tm  in  haste. 

Lmt.  Then  I'll  let  you  in.  iOpens  the  door. 


SCENE  XVI. 
LjBTrriA,  FoNOLfwirK,  arid  Sir  Joseph  Wittol. 

Fond.  Kiss,  dear. — I  met  the  master  of  the  ship 
by  the  way — and  I  must  have  my  papers  of  accounts 
oat  of  your  cabinet 

Lai.  Oh,  I'm  undone  I  lAside. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  first  let  me  have  fifty  pounds, 
good  alderman,  for  I'm  in  haste. 

Fond,  A  hundred  has  already  been  paid,  by  your 
order.  Fifty  ?  I  have  the  sum  ready  in  gold  in  my 
closet. 


SCENE  XVII. 

L/ETtTfA  and  Bir  Joseph  WrrrQL. 

Sir  Jo.  [Jside.']  Agad,  it's  a  curious,  fine, 
pretty  rogue  ;  I'll  speak  to  her. — [Aloud.'j  Pray, 
madam,  what  news  d'ye  hear? 

Leei.  Sir,  I  seldom  stir  abroad. 

[  Walks  about  in  disorder. 

Sir  Jo.  I  wonder  at  that,  madam,  for  'tis  most 
carious  fine  weather. 

Lai.  Methinks  *t  has  been  very  ill  weather. 

Sir  Jo.  As  you  say,  madam,  'tis  pretty  bad 
weather,  and  has  been  so  a  great  while. 


SCENE  XVIII. 
JLvrrriA,  Sir  Joskph  Wittol,  and  Fondlkwifk. 

Fond.  Here  are  fifty  pieces  in  this  purse,  sir 
Joseph  :  if  you  will  tarry  a  moment  till  I  fetch  my 
papers,  I'll  wait  upon  you  down  stairs. 

Lat.  [Aside.]  Rained,  past  redemption !  What 
shall  I  do  ? — Ha !  this  fool  may  be  of  use. — [As 
FoNDLBWiFB  is  going  into  the  chamber,  she  runs 
to  Sir  Joseph,  almost  pushes  him  down,  and  cries 
9mL]  Stand  off,  rude  ruffian  !     Help  me,  my  dear 


— O  bless  me  !  why  will  you  leave  me  alone  with 
such  a  satyr  ? 

Fond.  Bless  us  !  what*s  the  matter?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Lat.  Your  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  but  like 
a  lion,  he  came  open-mouthed  upon  me,  and  would 
have  ravished  a  kiss  from  me  by  main  force. 

Sir  Jo.  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  terrible  I  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
is  your  wife  mad,  alderman  ? 

Ltet.  Oh  !  I'm  sick  with  the  fright ;  won't  yoa 
take  him  out  of  my  sight  ? 

Fond.  Oh  traitor !  I'm  astonished,  Oh  bloody* 
minded  traitor  1 

Sir  Jo.  Heyday!  Traitor  yourself— by  the  fx)rd 
Harry,  I  was  in  most  danger  of  being  ravished,  if 
you  go  to  that. 

Fond.  Oh  how  the  blasphemous  wretch  swears  ! 
out  of  my  house,  thou  son  of  the  whore  of  Baby- 
lon !  offspring  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ! — Bless  us  ! 
ravish  my  wife  !  my  Dinah  i  Oh  Shechemite  I 
begone,  I  say ! 

Sir  Jo.  Why,  the  devil's  in  thepeople,  I  think! 


SCENE  XIX. 

LcrrriA  and  Fo.volewifb. 

L<Bt.  Oh !  won't  you  follow,  and  see  him  out  of 
doors,  my  dear  ? 

Fond.  I'll  shut  the  door,  to  secure  him  from 
coming  back. — Give  me  the  key  of  your  cabinet, 
Cocky. — Ravish  my  wife  before  my  face  !  I  war- 
rant he's  a  papist  in  his  heart,  at  least,  if  not  a 
Frenchman. 

Lat.  [Aside."]  What  can  I  do  now  ! — [Ahitd.} 
Oh,  my  dear  I  I  have  been  in  such  a  fright,  that  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  poor  Mr.  Spintext  has  a  sad  fit 
of  the  cholic,  and  is  forced  to  lie  down  upon  our 
bed. — You'll  disturb  him  ?  I  can  tread  softlier. 

Fond.  Alack,  poor  man  ! — no,  no — you  don't 
know  the  papers. — I  won't  disturb  him  ;  give  me 
the  key. 

\_She  gives  him  the  keg,  goes  tq  the  chamber-door,  and 
speaks  aloud. 

Lest.  'Tis  nobody  but  Mr.  Fondlewife ;  Mr. 
Spintext,  lie  still  on  your  stomach  ;  lying  on  your 
stomach  will  ease  you  of  the  cholic. 

Fond,  kjf  ay,  Ue  still,  lie  still ;  don't  let  mo 
disturb  you. 


SCENE  XX. 

luETITIA. 

Sure,  when  he  does  not  see  his  face,  he  won't 
discover  him.  Dear  Fortune,  help  me  but  this 
once,  and  I'll  never  run  into  thy  debt  again ! — Bat 
this  opportunity  is  the  devil. 


SCENE  XXI. 

Ljctitia  and  FoMOLKwiri. 

Fond.  Good  lack  \  good  lack  I  I  profess-,  the 

poor  man  is  in  great  torment)  he  lies  as  flat dear, 

you  should  heat  a  trencher  or  a  napkin— where' • 
Deborah  ?  let  her  clap  some  warm  thing  to  his  sto- 
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mach,  or  chafe  it  with  a  warm  hand,  rather  than 
faU.— What  book's  this  ? 

[Seis  the  book  that  liKLLMovn/orfjot. 

Lett.  Mr.  Spintcxt's  prayer-book,  dear. — \,Asid€.'\ 
Pray  Heaven  it  be  a  prayer-book  ! 

Fond.  Good  man  !  I  warrant  he  dropped  it  on 
purpose,  that  you  might  take  it  up  and  read  some 
of  tlie  pious  ejaculations. — [^Taking  tip  the  book,'\ 

0  bless  me  !  O  monstrous  I  A  prayer-book  ! 
Ay  this  is  the  devil's  pater-noster :  hold,  let  me 
see,  The  Innocent  Adultery. 

Lai.  Misfortune  !  now  all's  mined  again. 

Bell.  [Pcejfinff.']  Damned  chance  !  if  I  had  gone 
a  whorlii-j  with  the  Practice  of  Piety  in  my  pocket, 

1  had  never  been  discovered. 

Fond.  Adultery  and  innocent !  O  Lord  I  here's 
doctrine  !  ay,  here's  discipline  ! 

Lat.  Dear  husband,  I'm  amazed. — Sure  it  is  a 
good  book,  and  only  tends  to  the  speculation  of  sin. 

Fond.  Speculation !  no,  no ;  something  went 
farther  than  speculation  when  I  was  not  to  be  let 
in. — Where  is  this  apocryphal  elder  ?  I'll  ferret  him. 

Lat.  I'm  so  distracted,  1  can't  think  of  a  lie. 

\,Aside. 


SCENE  XXH. 
LjKTrriA,  and  Foxdlkwikb,  haling  out  nELLMocR. 

Fond.  Come  out  here,  thou  Ananias  incarnate ! 
Who, — how  now, — who  have  we  here  ? 

Lat.   Ha!  {Shrieks,  as  surprised. 

Fond.  Oh,  thon  salacious  woman  !  am  I  then 
brutified  ?  Ay,  I  feel  it  here  ;  I  sprout !  I  bud  !  I 
"dossom  !  I  am  ripe-hom-mad  ! — But  who,  in  the 
.levil's  name,  are  you  ?  mercy  on  me  for  swearing! 

But— 

Lat.  Oh,  goodness  keep  us!  who's  this  .^ — Who 
jire  you  ?  what  are  you  ? 

HelL  So! 

Lat.  In  the  name  of  the — O  !  good,  my  dear 
don't  come  near  it,  I'm  afraid  'tis  the  devil;  in- 
tleed  it  has  hoofs,  de^r. 

Fund.  Indeed,  and  I  have  horns,  dear.  The 
I'.ovil !  no,  I  am  afraid,  'tis  the  flesh,  thou  harlot ! 
I'iiar,  with  the  pox! — Come,  siren,  speak,  confess, 
\\\\o  is  this  reverend,  brawny  pastor  ? 

Lest.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  now  my  dear  Nykin, 
I  never  saw  this  wicked  man  before. 

Fond.  Oh,  it  is  a  man  then,  it  seems  ! 

Lat.  Rather,  sure,  it  is  a  wolf  in  the  clothing  of 
n  sheep. 

Fond.  Thou  art  a  devil  in  his  proper  clothing, 
woman's  flesh.  What,  you  know  nothing  of  him, 
but  his  fleece  here !  You  don't  love  mutton  !  you 
Magd  lien  unconverted  ? 

Bell.  Well,  now  I  know  my  cue— that  is,  very 
honourably  to  excuse  her,  and  very  impudently 
accuse  myself.  {Aside. 

Lat.  Why  then,  I  wish  I  may  never  enter  into 
the  heaven  of  your  embraces  again,  my 'dear,  if 
ever  I  saw  his  face  before. 

Fond.  O  Lord  !  O  strange  !  I  am  in  admira- 
tion of  your  impudence.  Look  at  him  a  little  bet- 
ter ;  he  is  more  modest,  I  warrant  you,  than  to  ; 
deny  it. — Come,  were  you  two  never  face  to  face  ; 
before* }     Speak. 

Jkll.  Sinee  all  artifice  is  vain,  and  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth  injustice  to  your  wit'c,  no.  * 


Fond.  Humph. 

Lat.  No  indeed,  dear. 

Fond.  Nay,  I  find  you  ar^  both  in  a  story  ;  that 
I  must  confess.  But,  what — not  to  be  cured  of 
the  colic  ?  don't  you  know  your  patient,  Mrs. 
Quack  ?  Oh,  lie  upon  your  stomach  ;  lying  upon 
your  stomach  will  cure  you  of  the  colic.  Ah ! 
answer  me,  Jezebel  ! 

Lat,  Let  the  wicked  man  answer  for  hioiseif: 
docs  he  think  tliat  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  excosa 
him  ?  'tis  enough,  if  I  can  clear  my  own  innocence 
to  my  own  dear. 

Bell.  By  my  troth,  and  so  'tis ;  I  have  been  a 
little  too  backward,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Fond.  Come, sir,  who  are  you,  in  the  first  place? 
and  what  are  vou  ? 

Bell.  A  whore -master. 

Fond.  Very  concise. 

Lat.  O  beastly,  impudent  creature ! 

Fond.  Well,  sir,  and  what  came  you  hither  for  ? 

Bell.  To  lie  with  your  wife. 

Fond.  Good  again. — A  very  civil  person  this, 
and  I  beUeve  speaks  truth. 

Lat.  Oh,  insupportable  impudence  ! 

Fond.  Well,  sir — pray  be  covered — and  you  have 
— heh  !  you  have  finished  the  matter,  heh  ?  and  I 
am,  as  I  should  be,  a  sort  of  a  civil  perquisite  to  a 
whore-master,  called  a  cuckold,  heh  ?  Is  it  not  so? 
come,  I'm  inclining  to  believe  every  word  you  say. 

Bell.  Why,  faith,  I  must  confess,  so  I  designed 
you :  but  you  were  a  little  unlucky  in  coming  so 
soon,  and  hindered  the  making  of  your  own  for- 
tune. 

Fond,  Humph.  Nay,  if  you  mince  the  matter 
once,  and  go  back  of  your  word,  you  are  not  the 
person  I  took  you  for:  come,  come,  go  on  boldly.— 
What,  don't  be  ashamed  of  your  profession ! — 
Confess,  confess,  I  shall  love  thee  the  better 
for't— I  shall,  i'feck  !— What,  dost  think  I  don't 
know  how  to  behave  myself  in  the  employment  of 
a  cuckold,  and  have  been  three  years  apprentice  to 
matrimony  ?  come,  come,  plain-dealing  is  a  jewel. 

Bell.  Well,  since  I  see  thou  art  a  good  honest 
fellow,  I'll  confess  the  whole  matter  to  thee. 

Fond.  Oh,  I  am  a  very  honest  fellow ! — you 
never  lay  with  an  honester  man's  wife  in  your  life. 

Lat.  How  my  heart  aches  !  All  my  comfort 
lies  in  his  impudence,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  he 
has  a  considerable  portion.  lAsidc. 

Bell.  In  short  then,  I  was  informed  of  the  op- 
portunity of  your  absence  by  my  spy  (for  faith, 
honest  Isaac,  I  have  a  long  time  designed  thee  tliis 
favour)  :  I  knew  Spintext  was  to  come  by  your 
direction. — But  I  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  procured 
his  habit ;  in  which  I  passed  upon  your  servants, 
and  was  conducted  hither.  I  pretended  a  fit  of 
the  colic  to  excuse  my  lying  down  upon  your  bed ; 
hoping  that  when  she  heard  of  it  her  good-nature 
woukl  bring  her  to  administer  remedies  for  my  dis- 
temper.— You  know  what  might  have  followed. — 
But  like  an  uncivil  person,  you  knocked  at  the  door 
before  your  wife  was  come  to  me. 

Fond.  Ha,  this  is  apocryphal !  I  may  choose 
whether  I  will  believe  it  (»r  no. 

Bell.  That  you  may,  faith,  and  I  h'>])e  you  won't 
believe  a  word  on't ;  but  I  can't  litii)  telling  the 
truth,  for  my  lite. 

Fond.  How  !  would  not  you  have  nie  believe 
you,  say  you  .* 

Bcii,  No ;  for  then  you  must  of  consequence 
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part  with  yoor  wife,  and  there  will  be  some  hopes 
of  having  her  upon  the  public ;  then  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  separate  maintenance — 

Fond.  No,  no,  for  that  matter,  when  she  and  I 
part,  she'll  carry  her  separate  maintenance  about 
her. 

Lest.  Ah,  cruel  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  barba- 
rous ?   You'll  break  my  heart  if  you  talk  of  parting. 

ICries. 

Fond,  Ah,  dissembling  vermin ! 

Bell.  How  canst  thou  be  so  cruel,  Isaac  ?  thou 
hast  the  heart  of  a  mountain-tiger.  By  the  faith 
of  a  sincere  sinner,  she's  innocent  for  me. — Go  to 
him,  madam,  fling  your  snowy  arms  about  his 
stubborn  neck;  bathe  his  relentless  face  in  your 
salt  trickhng  tears. 

lSk€  goes  and  hangs  upon  his  neck,  and  kisses  him  ; 

Bkllmoitr  kisses  her  hand  behind  Fokolewifk's 

back. 

So,  a  few  soft  words,  and  a  kiss,  and  the  good  man 

melts.     See  how  kind  nature  works,  and  boils  over 

in  him  ! 

Lmt,  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  was  but  just  come  down 
stairs  when  jou  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  maid 
told  me  Mr.  Spintext  was  ill  of  the  colic  upon  our 
bed.  And  won't  you  speak  to  me,  cruel  Nykin  I 
indeed,  I'll  die  if  you  don't. 


Fond,  Ah,  no,  no,  I  cannot  speak,  my  heart's 
so  full !  I  have  been  a  tender  husband,  a  tender 
yoke-fellow ;  you  know  I  have. — But  thou  hast 
been  a  faithless  Dalilah,  and  the  Philbtines — heh ! 
art  thou  not  vile  and  unclean  ? — heh  !  speak  I 

IWeepinff. 

L<Bt,  No — h.  iSighing. 

Fond,  Oh,  that  I  could  believe  thee  ! 

Lat,  Oh,  my  heart  will  break !  IPretcndg  to  faint. 

Fond,  Heh  !  how  !  no,  stay,  stay,  I  will  believe 
thee,  I  will.— Pray  bend  her  forward,  sir. 

Lai,  Oh  !  oh  I  where  is  my  dear  ? 

Fond.  Here,  here,  I  do  believe  thee. — I  won't 
believe  my  own  eyes. 

Bell,  For  my  part,  I  am  so  charmed  with  the 
love  of  your  turtle  to  you,  that  I'll  go  and  solicit 
matrimony  with  all  my  might  and  main. 

Fond,  Well,  well,  sir ;  as  long  as  I  believe  it,  'tis 
well  enough.  No  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  her  virtue. 
— But  I'll  show  you  the  way  out  of  my  house,Tf 
you  please. — Come,  my  dear.  Nay,  I  will  believe 
thee,  I  do,  i'feck. 

Bell,  See  the  great  blessing  of  an  easy  faith ! 
opinion  cannot  err  : — 

No  husband  by  his  wife  can  be  deceived ; 

She  still  is  virtuous,  if  she's  so  believed.  [Extytni. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I,— The  Street. 


BuojiOUB  in  a  fanatic  habit,  Sbtter,  IIkartwell,  and 

Lucy.  • 

Bell.  Setter !  well  encountered. 

Set.  Joy  of  your  return,  sir.  Have  you  made  a 
good  voyage  ?  or  have  you  brought  your  own  lading 
back  ? 

Bell.  No,  I  have  brought  nothing  but  ballast 

back made  a  delicious  voyage,  Setter  ;  and  might 

have  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  'till  this  time,  but 
the  enemy  surprised  us. — I  would  unrig. 

Set.  I  attend  you,  sir. 

Bell.  Ha !  is  not  that  Heartwell  at  Silvia's  door  ? 
Be  gone  quickly,  I'll  follow  you : — I  would  not  be 
known. — Fox  take  'em  !  they  stand  just  in  my  way. 


SCENE  in. 

BELi.Morn  and  Li'cv. 


SCENE  II. 

Bkllsiour,  IIeartwkll,  and  Lucv. 

Heart.  I'm  impatient  till  it  be  done. 

Lucy.  That  may  be,  without  troubling  yourself 
to  go  again  for  your  brother's  chaplain.  Don't 
you  see  that  stalking  form  of  godliness  ? 

Heart.  O  ajt  he's  a  fanatic. 

Lucy.  An  executioner  qualified  to  do  your  busi- 
ness ;  he  has  been  lawfully  ordained. 

Heart.  I'll  pay  him  well  if  you'll  break  the  mat- 
ter to  him. 

Lucy.  I  warrant  you ;  do  you  go  and  prepare 
TOUT  bride. 


I 


Bell.  Humph,  sits  the  wind  there? — ^What  a 
lucky  rogue  am  1 1  Oh,  wBat  sport  will  be  here,  if 
I  can  persuade  this  wench  to  secrecy  ? 

Lucy.  Sir,  reverend  sir. 

Bell.  Madam.  {Discovers  himn^. 

Lucy.  Now,  goodness  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
Mr,  Bellmour  ?  is  it  you  ? 

Bell.  Even  I :  what  dost  think  ? 

Lucy,  Think  I  that  I  should  not  believe  my  eyes, 
and  that  you  are  not  what  you  seem  to  be. 

Bell.  True.  But  to  convince  thee  who  I  am. 
thou  knowest  my  old  token.  {Kisses  her. 

Lucy,  Nay,  Mr.  Bellmour  :  O  Lard  !  I  believe 
you  are  a  parson  in  good  earnest,  you  kiss  so 
devoutly. 

Bell,  Well,  your  business  with  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  I  had  none,  but  through  mistake. 

Bell,  Which  mistake  you  must  go  through 
with,  Lucy. — Come,  I  know  the  intrigue  between 
Heartwell  and  your  mistress  ;  and  you  mistook  me 
for  Tribulation  Spintext,  to  marry  'em — ha  ?  are 
not  matters  in  this  posture  ? — Confess  ;  come,  I'll 
be  faithful,  I  will  i'faith. — What,  diffide  in  me, 
Lucy? 

Lucy,  Alas-a-day ;  you  and  Mr.  Vainlovc, 
between  you,  have  ruined  my  poor  mistress ;  you 
have  made  a  gap  in  her  reputation  ;  and  can  yoa 
blame  her  if  she  make  it  up  with  a  husband  ? 

Bell.  Well,  is  it  as  I  say  ? 

Lucy.  Well,  it  is  then ;  but  you'll  be  secret? 

Bell.  Fhuhl  secret!  ay: — and  to  be  out  of 
thy  debt,  I'll  trust  thee  with  another  secret.  Yoor 
mistress  must  not  marry  Heartwell,  Lucy. 
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Luc^.  How  !  O  Lord  ! 

Beii,  Nay,  don't  be  in  a  passion,  Lucy ; — IMl 
provide  a  fitter  husband  for  lier. — Come,  here's 
earnest  of  my  good  intentions  for  thee  too ;  let  this 
mollify.—  [Gives  her  money.']  Look  you,  Heart- 
vkell  is  my  friend  ;  and  though  he  be  blind,  I  must 
not  see  him  fall  into  the  snare,  and  unwittingly 
marry  a  whore. 

Lucy,  Whore  !  I'd  have  you  to  know  my  mis- 
tress scorns — 

BelL  Nay,  nay ;  look  you,  Lucy,  there  are 
whores  of  as  good  quality. — But  to  the  purpose,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  it. — Do 
you  carry  on  the  mistake  of  me  :  I'll  marry  'em. 
— Nay,  don't  pause ;  if  you  do.  Til  spoil  alL  1  have 
some  private  reasons  for  what  I  do,  which  I'll  tell 
you  within. — In  the  mean  time,  I  promise,  and 
rely  upon  me,  to  help  your  mistress  to  a  husband : 
nay,  and  thee  too,  Lucy. — Here's  my  hand,  1  will, 
•with  a  fresh  assurance.  [Gives  her  more  money. 

Lucy,  Ah,  the  devil  is  not  so  cunning  I — you 
know  my  easy  nature.  Well,  for  once  I'll  venture 
to  serve  you ;  but  if  you  deceive  me,  the  curse  of 
all  kind,  tender-hearted  women  light  upon  you  I 

Be/i,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  The  pox  lake 
me  ! — Well,  lead  on. 


SCENE  IV. 

Vainlove,  Sharfkr,  and  Skttcr. 

Sharp.  Just  now,  say  you,  gone  in  with  Lucy  ' 

Set.  I  saw  him,  sir,  and  stood  at  the  corner 
where  you  found  me,  and  overheard  all  they  said  : 
Mr.  Bellmour  is  to  marry  'em. 

Sharp.  Ha  1  ha !  'twill  be  a  pleasant  cheat. 
I'll  plague  Heartwell  when  1  see  him. — Prithee, 
Frank,  let's  tease  him ;  make  him  fret  till  he 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  disgorge  his  matrimonial 
oath  with  interest. — Come,  thou'rt  musty. 

Set.  [To  SHAUPEa.]    Sir,  a  word  with  you. 

[  ]r\ispfrt  him. 

Vain.  Shaq)er  swears  she  has  forsworn  the 
letter. — I'm  sure  he  tells  me  truth  ; — but  I  am 
not  sure  she  told  him  truth. — Yet  she  was  unaf- 
fectedly concerned,  he  says,  and  often  blushed 
with  anger  and  surprise  : — and  so  1  remember  in 
the  Park.  She  had  reason,  ii'  I  wrong  her. — I  be- 
gin to  doubt 

Sharp.  Say'st  thou  so  ? 

Set,  This  afternoon,  sir,  about  an  hour  before 
my  master  received  the  letter. 

Sharp,  In  my  conscience,  like  enough. 

Set.  Ay,  I  know  her,  sir;  at  least,  I'm  sure  I 
can  tish  it  out  of  her  :  she's  the  very  sluice  to  her 
lady's  secrets  :  'tis  but  setting  her  mill  a-going,  and 
1  can  drain  her  of  'em  all. 

Sharp,  Here,  Frank,  your  blood-hound  has 
made  out  the  fault :  this  letter,  that  so  sticks  in 
thy  maw,  is  counterfeit ;  only  a  trick  of  Silvia  in 
revenge,  contrived  by  Lucy. 

Vain.  Ha !  it  has  a  colour.— But  how  do  you 
know  it,  sirrah  ? 

Set.  I  do  suspect  as  much ; — because  why,  sir — 
She  was  pumping  me  about  how  your  worship's 
ali'airs  stood  towards  madam  Araminta ;  as  when 
you  had  seen  her  last  ?  when  you  were  to  see  her 
next  ?  and  where  you  were  to  be  found  at  that  time .' 
and  fochlike. 


Vain.  And  where  did  you  tell  her? 

Set.  In  the  Piazza. 

Vain.  There  I  received  the  letter. — It  most  be 
so. — And  why  did  you  not  find  me  out,  to  tell  me 
this  before,  sot  ? 

AV^.  Sir,  I  was  pimping  for  Mr.  Bellmour. 

Sharp,  You  were  well  employtod  :-^I  think  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  excuse. 

Vain.  Pox  o'  my  saucy  credulity  !  If  I  have 
lost  her.  I  deserve  it.  But  if  confession  and  repent- 
ance be  of  force,  I'll  win  her,  or  weary  her  into 
a  forgiveness.    ^  lExU. 

Sharp,  Met^nks  I  long  to  see  Bellmour  come 
forth. 


SCENE  V. 
Sharpsr,  Dellmoitr,  and  Skttkr. 

Set,  Talk  of  the  devil — see  where  he  comes  ! 

Sharp.  Hugging  himself  on  his  prosperous  mis- 
chief.— No  real  fanatic  can  look  better  pleased  after 
a  successful  sermon  of  sedition. 

BelL  Sharper  !  fortify  thy  spleen  :  such  a  jest ! 
Speak  when  thou  art  ready. 

Sharp.  Now,  were  I  ill-natured,  would  I  utterly 
disappoint  thy  mirth :  hear  thee  tell  thy  mighty 
jest  with  as  much  gravity  as  a  bishop  hears  venereal 
causes  in  the  spiritual  court:  not  so  much  as 
wrinkle  my  face  with  one  smile  ;  but  let  tliee  look 
simply,  and  laugh  by  thyself. 

Bell,  Pshaw  !  no ;  1  have  a  better  opinion  of 
thy  wit. — Gad,  I  defy  thee — 

Sharp.  Were  it  not  loss  of  time,  you  should 
make  the  experiment.  But  honest  Setter,  here, 
overheard  you  with  Lucy,  and  has  told  me  aU. 
•  Bell.  Nay,  then,  1  thank  thee  fur  not  putting  me 
out  of  countenance.  But,  to  tell  you  something  you 
don't  know,  I  got  an  o])portunity  (after  I  had  mar- 
ried 'em)  of  discovering  the  cheat  to  Silvia.  She 
took  it,  at  first,  as  another  woman  would  the  like 
disappointment :  but  my  promise  to  make  her 
amends  quickly  with  another  husband  somewhat 
pacified  her. 

Sharp,  But  how  the  devil  do  you  think  to  acquit 
yourself  of  your  promise  ?  will  you  marry  her 
yourself  ? 

Bell.  I  have  no  such  intentions  at  present. — 
Prithee,  wilt  thou  think  a  little  for  me  .'  I  am  sure 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Setter  will  assist. 

Set.  O  Lord,  sir. 

Bell.  I'll  leave  him  with  you,  and  go  shift  my 
habit. 


SCENE  VI. 
'Sharpcr,  Setter,  Sir  Jo6eph  Witfol,  and  BLurra. 

Sharp.  Heh  !  sure.  Fortune  has  sent  this  fool 
hither  on  purpose.  Setter,  stand  close ;  seem  not 
to  observe  'em,  and  hark  ye —  [Whispers. 

Bluffe,  Fear  him  not;  I  am  prepared  for  him 
now  ;  and  he  shall  find  he  might  have  safer  roused 
a  sleeping  lion. 

Sir  Jo,  Hush,  hush  !  don't  you  see  him  ? 

Bluffe,  Show  him  to  me  :  where  is  he  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  don't  speak  so  loud — 1  don't  jest, 
as  I  did  a  little  while  ago. — Look  yonder. — Agad, 
if  he  should  hear  the  lion  roar,  he'd  cudgel  him 
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into  an  ass,  and  his  primitiTe  braying.  Don't  you 
remember  the  story  in  Msop's  Fables,  bully  ?  Agad, 
there  are  good  morals  to  be  picked  out  of  ifisop's 
Fables,  let  me  tell  you  that ;  and  Reynard  the  Fox, 
too. 

Blvffe,  Damn  your  morals  ! 

Sir  Jo.  Prithee,  don't  speak  so  loud. 

Bluffe.  Damn  yoflr  morals  !^— 1  must  revenge  the 
affront  done  to  my  honour.  [/»  « '<w  voice. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay ;  do,  do,  captain,  if  you  think  fitting; 
— you  may  dispose  of  your  own  flesh  as  you  think 
fitting,  d'ye  see. — But,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  1*11 
leave  you.  {Slealing  atcay  upon  hii  tiptoes. 

Bluffe,  Prodigious  I  what,  will  you  fbrsake  your 
friend  in  extremity !  You  can't  in  honour  refuse 
to  carry  him  a  challenge. 

{^Almost  whispering^  and  treading  s(\ftly  after  him. 

Sir  Jo.  Prithee,  what  do  you  see  in  my  face 
that  looks  as  if  1  would  carry  a  challenge?  Ho- 
nour is  your  province,  captain :  take  it — All  the 
world  know  me  to  be  a  knight,  and  a  man  of  wor- 
ship. 

Sei*  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I'm  instructed. 

\,Apart  to  Sharpkr. 

Sharp,  [Aloud.^  Impossible !  Araminta  take  a 
liking  to  a  fool ! 

'^et.  Her  head  runs  on  nothing  else,  nor  she  can 
talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sharp,  I  know  she  commended  him  all  the  while 
we  were  in  the  Park  ;  but  I  thought  it  had  been  only 
to  make  Vain  love  jealous. 

Sir  Jo,  How's  this  ?  Good  bully,  hold  your 
breath,  and  let's  hearken.     Agad,  this  must  be  I. 

Sharp,  Death,  it  cau't  be  1 — an  oaf,  an  idiot,  a 
wittol ! 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  now  it's  out :  'tis  I,  my  own  indi- 
vidual person. 

J.'tarp,  A  wretch,  that  has  flown  for  shelter  to 
tlic  lowest  shrub  of  mankind,  and  seeks  protection 
from  a  blaisted  coward. 

Sir  </«.  That's  you,  bully  back. 

[Blukfb  froxcns  upon  Sir  Josbph. 

Sftarp.  She  has  gi^en  Vainlove  her  jiromise  to 
marry  him  before  to-morrow  morning — has  she  not? 

Set,  She  has,  sir  \  and  I  have  it  in  charge  to 
attend  her  all  this  evening,  in  order  to  conduct  her 
to  the  place  appointed. 

Sharp.  Well,  I'll  go  and  inform  your  master ; 
and  do  you  press  her  to  make  all  the  haste  imagin- 
able. \ 


SCENE  VII. 
SrrreR,  Sir  Jo&kpu  Witidl,  and  Blcffk.   ' 

Set,  Were  I  a  rogue  now,  what  a  noble  prize 
could  I  dispose  of!  A  goodly  pinnace,  riclily 
laden,  and  to  launch  forth  under  my  auspici«vs 
convoy.  Twelve  thousand  J30und8,  and  all  her  rig- 
ging ;  besides  what  lies  concealed  under  hatches. — 
Ua !  all  this  committed  to  my  care ! — A  vaunt 
temptation  ! — Setter,  show  thyself  a  person  of 
worth  ;  be  true  to  thy  trust,  and  be  reputed  honest./ A 
JElepnted  honcAt !  Hum  :  is  that  all  ? — ay  :  for  to^ 
be  honest  is  nothing ;  the  reputation  of  it  is  all. 
Reputation !  what  have  such  poor  rogues  as  I  to 
do  with  reputation  ?  'tis  above  us  ;  and  for  men  of 
quality,  they  are  above  it ;  so  that  reputation  is 
e'en  as  foolish  a  thing  as  honesty.      And  fur  my 


part,  if  I  meet  sir  Joseph  with  a  purse  of  gold  in 
his  hand,  I'll  dispose  of  mine  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sir  Jo,  Heh  1  heh  !  heli !  here  'tis  for  you, 
i'faith)  Mr.  Setter.  Nay,  I'll  take  yon  at  your 
word !  [Chinking  a  pupse. 

Set.  Sir  Joseph  and  the  captain  too  1  undone, 
undone !  I'm  undone,  my  master's  undone,  my 
lady's  undone,  and  all  the  business  is  undone  I 

Sir  Jo<  No,  no,  never  fear,  man,  the  lady's 
business  shall  be  done.  What ! — Come,  Mn  Set- 
ter, I  have  overheard  all,  and  to  speak  is  but  loss 
of  time ;  but  if  there  be  occasion,  let  these  worthy 
gentlemen  intercede  fot  me.  [Gives  him  goU. 

Set,  O  Lord,  sir,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  corrupt 
my  honesty ! — They  have  indeed  very  persuading 
faces ;  but — 

Sir  Jo.  *Tis  too  little — There's  more,  man : — 
there  take  all. — Now — 

Set,  W^ell,  sir  Joseph,  you  have  such  a  winning 
way  with  you — 

Sir  Jo.  And  how,  and  how,  good  Setter)  did  the 
little  rogue  look,  when  she  talked  of  sir  Joseph  ? 
Did  not  her  eyes  twinkle,  and  her  mouth  water  ? 
did  not  she  pull  up  her  little  hubbies  i  and — agad, 
I'm  so  overjoyed  ! — and  stroke  down  her  belly  ? 
and  then  step  aside  to  tie  her  garter,  when  she  was 
thinking  of  her  love  ?  heh,  Setter  1 

Set.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Sir  Jo.  How  now,  bully  ?  W^hat,  melancholy, 
because  I'm  in  the  lady's  favour  ? — No  matter,  I'll 
make  your  peace — 1  know  they  were  a  little  smart 
upon  you.^-But  I  warr&nt,  I'll  bring  you  into  the 
lady's  good  graces. 

Bluffe,  Pshaw !  I  have  petitions  to  show  from 
other-guess  toys  than  she.  Look  here  ;  these  were 
sent  me  this  morning.  There,  read.  [Shows  let- 
ters,]  That — that's  a  scrawl  of  quality.  Here, 
here's  from  a  countess  too.  Hum— no,  hold — 
that's  from  a  knight's  wife,  she  sent  it  me  by  her 
husband. — But  here,  both  these  are  from  persons 
of  great  quality. 

Sir  Jo.  They  are  either  from  persons  of  great 
quality,  or  no  quality  at  ail,  'tis  such  a  damned 
ugly  hand. 

[  While  Sir  Joseph  reads ^  Blupfk  whispers  Setter. 

Set.  Captain,  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you  ; 
but  this  is  so  difficult — 

Bluffe.  Not  at  all ;  don't  I  know  him  .' 

Set.  You'll  remember  the  conditions  I 

Bluffe,  I'll  give  it  you  under  my  hand.— In  the 
mean  time,  here's  earnest.— [Gi»m  him  money."] 
Come,  knight ;  I'm  capitulating  with  Mr.  Setter 
for  you. 

Sir  Jo.  Ah,  honest  Setter  ;  sirrah,  VU  give  thee 
anyCliing  but  a  night's  lodging. 


SCENE.VMIi 

Sharper  tugging  in  HkartwrlL. 

Sharp.  Nay,  prithee  leave  railing,  and  come 
along  with  me ;  may  be  she  mayn't  be  within.  'Tis 
ut  to  vond*  corner  house. 

Heart,  W^hither?  whither.'  which  comer  house  ? 

Sharp,  Why,  there  :  the  two  white  posts. 

Heart.  And  who  would  you  visit  there,  say  you  ? 
[Aaide."]  Oons,  how  my  heart  aches  ! 

Sharp.  Pshaw,  thou'rt  so  troublesome  and  in* 
quisitive  !     Why  I'll  tell  you,  'tis  a  young  crea- 
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ture  that  Vainlove  debauched,  and  has  forsaken. 
Did  you  never  hear  Bclimour  chide  him  about 
Silvia  ? 

Heart.  [ Aside. "]  Death  and  hell  and  marriage  I 
my  wife ! 

Sharp,  Why  thou  art  as  musty  as  a  nC'V  married 
roan,  that  had  found  his  wife  knowing  the  tirst 
night. 

Heart.  [As'>dc.'\  Ilell  and  the  devil !  does  he 
know  it  ?  But  hold — if  he  should  not,  I  were  a 
fool  to  discover  it. — I'll  dissemble,  and  try  him. — 
\^Aloud.'\  Ha!  ha!  ha!  why,  Tom,  is  that  such 
an  occasion  of  melancholy  ?  la  it  such  an  uncom- 
mon mischief  ? 

Sharp.  No,  faith  ;  I  bt'licve  not.  Few  women 
but  have  their  year  of  probation,  before  they  are 
cloistered  in  the  narrow  joys  of  wedlock.  But, 
prithee  come  along  with  me,  or  I'll  go  and  have 
the  lady  to  myself.     B'w'y  George.  [_Ooing, 

Heart.  [^Aside.'\  O  torture  !  how  he  racks  and 
tears  me  ! — Death  !  shall  I  own  my  shame,  or  wit- 
tingly let  him  go  ?ind  whore  my  wife  ?  no,  that's 
in3U])portabIc. — [.4/ourf.]  Oh,  Sharper! 

Sharp.  How  now  } 

Heart.  Oh,  I  am — married. 

Sharp.  lAside.]  Now  hold  spleen. — [Aloud.'] 
Married  ! 

Heart.  Certainly,  irrecoverably  married. 

Sharp.  Heaven  forbid,  man  !  how  long  ? 

Heart.  Oh,  an  age,  an  age  !  I  have  been  married 
these  two  hours. 

Sharp.  My  old  bachelor  married  !  that  were  a 
jest !  ha  I  ha!  ha! 

Heart.  Death !  d'ye  mock  me !  Hark  ye,  if 
either  you  esteem  my  friendship  or  your  own  safety, 
come  not  near  that  house — that  comer  house — that 
hot  brothel :  ask  no  questions.  lExit. 

Sharp.  Mad,  by  this  light  I 
Thus  giief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure ; 
~  "arried  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure. 


SCENE  IX. 

SiiAiiPER  and  Skttkii. 

Set,  Some  by  experience  find  those  words  mis- 
placed : 
At  leisure  married,  they  repent  in  haste. 
As,  I  suppose,  my  master  Heartwell. 

Sharp.  Here  again,  my  Mercury  ? 

Set.  Sublimate,  if  you  please,  sir:  I  think  my 
achievements  do  deserve  the  epithet. — Mercury 
was  a  pimp  too  ;  but  though  I  blush  to  own  it,  at 
this  time,  I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat  fallen 
from  the  dignity  of  my  function,  and  do  condescend 
to  be  scandalously  employed  in  the  promotion  of 
vulcjar  matrimony. 

Sharp.  As  how,  dear  dexterous  pimp  ? 

Set.  Why,  to  be  brief,  for  I  have  weighty  affairs 
depending, — our  stratagem  succeeded  as  you  in- 
tended. Bluffe  turns  arrant  traitor :  bribes  me  to 
make  a  private  conveyance  of  the  hdy  to  him,  and 
put  a  sham  settlement  upon  Sir  Joseph. 

Sharp.  O  rogue  !  well,  but  I  hope— 

Set.  No,  no;  never  fear  me,  sir. — I  privately  in- 
formed the  knight  of  the  treachery  ;  who  has 
agreed,  seemingly  to  be  cheated,  that  the  captain 
may  be  so  in  reality. 

Sharp.  Where's  the  bride  ? 


Set.  Shifting  clothes  for  the  purpose  at  a  friend't 
house  of  mine.  Here's  company  coming ;  if  yoall 
w^alk  this  way,  sir,  I'll  tell  you. 


SCENE  X. 
Dellmocr,  Bklinda,  Ailami.vta,  and  Va:nlov£. 

Vain.  Oh,  'twas  frenzy  all !  cannot  yon  forgive 
it  ? — men  in  madness  have  a  title  to  your  pity. 

ITo  ARAMiirrA. 

Aram.  Which  they  forfeit,  when  they  are  re- 
stored to  their  senses. 

Vain.  I  am  not  presuming  beyond  a  pardon. 

Aram.  You  who  could  reproach  me  with  one 
counterfeit,  how  insolent  would  a  real  pardon  make 
you  !  but  there's  no  need  to  forgive  what  is  not 
worth  my  anger. 

BcUn.  [To  Bellmour.]  O  my  conscience,  I 
could  fmd  in  my  heart  to  marry  thee,  purely  to  be 
rid  of  thee  :  at  least  thou  art  so  troublesome  a 
lover,  there's  hopes  thou'it  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  quiet  husband. 

Bell.  Say  you  so }  is  that  a  maxim  among  you  ? 

Belin.  Yes ;  you  fluttering  men  of  the  mode 
have  made  marriage  a  mere  French  difh. 

Bell.  I  hope  there's  no  French  sauce.      [Aride. 

Belin.  You  are  so  curious  in  the  preparation  ; 
that  is,  your  courtship,  one  would  think  you  meant 
a  noble  entertainment ;  but  when  we  come  to  feed, 
'tis  all  froth,  and  poor,  but  in  show  ;  nay,  often 
only  remains  which  have  been  I  know  not  how 
many  times  warmed  for  otlier  company,  and  at  lost 
served  up  cold  to  the  wife. 

Bell.  That  were  a  miserable  wretch  indeed,  who 
could  not  afford  one  warm  dish  for  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. — But  you  timorous  virgins  form  a  dreadful 
chimera  of  a  husband,  as  of  a  creature  contrary  to 
that  soft,  liumble,  pHant,  easy  thing,  a  lover ;  so 
guess  at  plagues  in  matrimony,  in  opposition  to  the 
pleasures  of  courtship.  Alas !  courtship  to  mar- 
riage, is  but  as  the  music  in  the  playhouse  till  the 
curtain's  drawn  ;  but  that  once  up,  then  opens  the 
scene  of  pleasure. 

Belin.  Oh,  fob  !  no  ;  rather  courtship  to  mar- 
riage, is  as  a  very  witty  prologue  to  a  very  dull 
play. 


— <~ 


SCENE  XL 

UklI.MOCR,  IlGLt.VOA,  AraMINTA,  VaI.VLOVK,  and  SllAJti'KR. 

Sharp.  Hist,  Bellmour;  if  you'll  bring  the  la- 
dies, make  haste  to  Silvia's  lodgings,  before  Heart- 
well  has  fretted  himself  out  of  breath. 

Bell.  You  have  an  opportunity  now,  madam,  to 
revenge  yourself  upon  Heartwell,  for  affronting 
your  squirrel.  [To  Beujvda 

Belin.  O,  the  filthy  rude  beast ! 

Aram,  'Tis  a  lasting  quarrel;  I  think  he  has 
never  been  at  our  house  since. 

Bell.  But  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  walk  to 
that  corner-house,  and  I'll  tell  you  by  the  way  what 
may  divert  and  surprise  you. 
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SCENE  XU.SUvia*s  Lodyings. 

HsARTmix  and  Boy. 

Heart.  Gone  forth,  say  you,  with  her  maid  I 
Boy.    There  was  a  man  too  that  fetched  'em 
oat ;  Setter  1  think  they  called  him.  lExiL 

Heart.  So— that  precious  pimp  too. — Damned, 
damned  strumpet !  could  she  not  contain  herself 
on  her  wedding  day  !  not  hold  out  till  night.  O 
cursed  state !  how  wide  we  err,  when  apprehensive 
of  the  load  of  life, — 

We  hope  to  find 
That  help  which  Nature  meant  in  womankind, 
To  man  that  supplemental  self  design'd  ; 
But  proves  a  burning  caustic  when  applied  ; 
And  Adam,  sure,  could  with  more  ease  abide 
The  bone  when  broken,  than  when  made  a  bride. 


SCENE  XIII. 
HzAKm'Ki.T.,  Bellmour,  Belinda,  Vainlovk,  and  Ar-\- 

Ul.NTA. 

BelL  Now,  George,  what,  rhyming  I  I  thouglit 
the  chimes  of  verse  were  passed,  when  once  the 
doleful  marriage-knell  was  rung. 

Heart.  Shame  and  confusion,  I  am  exposed  ! 

[Vainlovk  and  Araminta  talk  apart. 

Belin.  Joy,  joy,  Mr.  Bridegroom  !  I  give  you 
joy,  sir ! 

Heart,  'Tis  not  in  thy  nature  to  give  me  joy : 
a  vroman  can  as  soon  give  immortality. 

Belin.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  O  gad,  men  grow  such 
clowns  when  they  are  married  ! 

Bell.  That  they  are  lit  for  no  company  but  their 
wives. 

Belin.  Nor  for  them  neither,  in  a  little  time. — 
I  swear,  at  the  month's  end,  you  shall  hardly  find 
a  married  man  that  will  do  a  civil  thing  to  his 
wife,  or  say  a  civil  thing  to  anybody  else. — How  he 
iooks  already !  ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 

Bell.  Ha  I  ha !  ha ! 

Heart.  Death,  am  1  made  your  laughing-stock  ? 
— For  you,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  time ;  but  take  off 
vour  wasp  here,  or  the  clown  may  grow  boisterous  ; 
I  have  a  Hy-flap. 

Belin.  You  have  occasion  for't,  your  wife  has 
been  blown  upon. 

Bell.  That's  home. 

Heart,  Not  fiends  or  furies  could  have  added  to 
my  vexation,  or  anything  but  another  woman  !  — 
you've  racked  my  patience;  begone,  or  by — 

Bell.  Hold,  hold ;  what  the  devil,  thou  wilt  not 
draw  upon  a  woman  I 

Vain.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Aram.  Bless  me  I    what  have  you  done  to  him  ! 

Beiin.  Only  touched  a  galled  beast  till  he 
winced. 

Vain.  Bellmour,  give  it  over ;  you  vex  him  too 
mcch  ;  "tis  all  serious  to  him. 

Belin.  Nay,  I  swear,  1  begin  to  pity  him  myself. 

Heart.  Damn  your  pity  ! — But  let  me  be  calm  a 
llttle.^ — How  have  I  deserved  this  of  you  ?  any  of 
ye  ?— Sir,  have  I  impaired  the  honour  of  your 
house,  promised  your  sister  marriage,  and  whored 
her  ?  Wherein  have  1  injured  you  ?  Did  I  bring 
a  physician  to  your  father  when  he  lay  expiring, 
and  cndeavoar  to  prolong  his  life,  and  you  one-and- 


twenty  ? — ^Madnm,  have  I  had  an  opportunity  with 
you  and  balked  it  ? — did  you  ever  offer  me  the 
favour  that  I  refused  it?     Or — 

Belin.  Oh,  fob  !  what  does  the  filthy  fellow 
mean  }  lard,  let  me  begone  I 

Aram,  Hang  me,  if  1  pity  you ;  you  are  right 
enough  served. 

Bell.  This  is  a  little  scurrilous  though. 

Vain.  Nay,  'tis  a  sore  of  your  own  scratching. 
— [To  Heartwell.]  Well,  George— 

Heart.  You  are  the  principal  cause  of  all  my 
present  ills.  \i  Silvia  had  not  been  your  mistress, 
my  wife  might  have  been  honest. 

Vain.  And  if  Silvia  had  not  been  your  wife,  my 
mistress  might  have  been  just : — there  we  are  even. 
— But  have  a  good  heart,  I  heard  of  your  misfor- 
tune, and  come  to  your  relief. 

Heart.  When  execution's  over,  you  oflcr  a  re- 
prieve. 

Vain.  What  would  you  give  } 

Heart.  Oh  !  anything,  everything,  a  leg  or  two, 
or  an  arm ;  nay,  I  would  be  divorced  from  my 
virility,  to  be  divorced  from  my  wife. 


SCENE  XIV 

IIeaktwell,  Bellmour,  Bklindv,  Vainlovk,  Arauixta, 

and  Sharper. 

Vain.  Faith,  that's  a  sure  way — but  here's  one 
can  sell  your  freedom  better  cheap. 

Sharp.  Yainlove,  I  have  been  a  kind  of  a  god- 
father to  you,  yonder  ;  I  have  promised  and  vowed 
some  things  in  your  name,  which  1  think  you  are 
bound  to  perform. 

Vain.  No  signing  to  a  blank,  friend. 

Sharp.  No,  I'll  deal  fairly  with  you : — 'tis  a 
full  and  free  discharge  to  sir  Joseph  Wittol  and 
captain  Bluffe,  for  all  injuries  whatsoever,  done 
unto  you  by  them,  until  the  present  date  hereof. — 
How  say  you  ? 

Vain.  Agreed. 

Sharp.  Then  let  me  boq  these  ladi^  to  wear 
their  masks  a  moment. — Come  in,  gentlemen  and 
ladies. 

Heart.  What  the  devil's  all  this  to  me  ^ 

Vain.  Patience. 


SCENE  XV. 

Heartwell,  BKLLMnrn,  Bklixda,  Vaixlove,  Arami.vta, 
Sharpeii,  Sir  JosEni  Wittol,  Blukfe,  Silvia,  Lucy, 
and  Setter. 

Bluffe.  All  injuries,  whatsoever,  Mr.  Sharper. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  ay,  whatsoever,  captain,  stick  to 
that ;  whatsoever. 

Sharp.  *Tis  done,  tliese  gentlemen  are  witnesses 
to  the  general  release. 

Vain.  Ay,  ay,  to  this  instant  moment :  I  have 
passed  an  act  of  oblivion. 

Blitffe,  'Tis  very  generous,  sir,  since  I  needs 
must  own — 

Sir  Jo.  No,  no,  captain,  you  need  not  own,  heh ! 
hell !  heh !  'tis  I  must  own — 

Bluffe.  That  you  are  overreached  too,  lia  !  ha ! 
ha !  only  a  little  art-military  used — only  under- 
mined, or  so,  as  shall  appear  by  Che  f^ir  Araminta, 
my  wife's  permission. — [Lucy  unmatks.l  Oh, 
the  devil,  cheated  at  last  i 
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Sir  J&.  Only  a  little  art^military  trick,  captain , 
only  countermined,  or  so.-^Mr.  Vainiove,  I  sup- 
pose  you  know  whom  I  have  got  now  f  But  all's 
forgiven. 

Fain,  i  know  whom  yOu  have  not  got ;  pray, 
ladies,  convince  him. 

[Aramiicta  and  Bkunoa  unmask. 

Sir  Jo,  Ah  !  O  Lord,  my  heart  aches  1 — Ah, 
Setrer,  a  rogue  of  all  sides  ! 

Sharp,  ^ir. Joseph,  you  had  better  have  pre- 
engaged  this  gentleman's  pardon ;  for  though  Vain- 
love  be  so  generous  to  forgive  the  loss  of  his  mis- 
tress, I  know  not  how  Heart  well  may  take  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  [Silvia  unnuukt. 

Heart.  My  wife!  by  this  light  'tis  she,  the  very 
cockatrice  ! — Ob,  Sharper,  let  me  embrace  thee ! 
But  art  thou  sure  she  is  really  married  to  him  ? 

Set.  Really  and  lawfully  married,  I  am  witness. 

Sharp.  Bellmour  will  unriddle  to  you. 

IHEAKryfKLL  goes  to  Bkllmour. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  madam,  who  are  you  ?  for  1  find 
you  and  J  are  like  to  be  better  acquainted. 

Silv.  The  worst  of  me  is,  that  I  am  your  wife. 

Sharp.  Come,  sir  Joseph,  your  fortune  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  fear  : — a  fine  lady,  and  a  lady  of  very 
good  quality. 

Sir  Jo.  Thanks  to  my  knighthood,  she's  a  lady. 

Vain.  That  deserves  a  fool  with  a  better  title.— 
Pray  use  her  as  my  relation,  or  you  shall  hear 
on't. 

Blufft,  What !  are  you  a  woman  of  quality  too, 
spouse.^ 

Set.  And  my  relation  :  pray  let  her  be  respected 
accordingly. — Well,  honest  Lucy,  fare  thee  well. 
1  think  you  and  I  have  been  playfellows  off  and  on 
any  time  this  seven  years. 

Lucy.  Hold  your  prating  ! — I'm  thinking  what 
Tocation  1  shall  follow  while  my  spouse  is  planting 
laurels  in  the  wars. 

Blujfe.  No  more  wars,  spouse,  no  more  wars  ! — 
while  I  plant  laurels  for  my  h6ad  abroad,  I  may 
find  the  branches  sprout  at  home. 

^«ar^^ Bellmour,  I  approve  thy  mirth,  and 
thank  thee ;  and  I  cannot  in  gratitude  (for  I  Bee 
which  way  thoU  art  going)  see  thee  fall  into  the 
same  snare  out  of  which  tliou  hast  delivered  me. 


Bell.  I  thank  thee,  George,  for  thy  good  inten- 
tiou ;  but  there  is  a  fatality  in  marriage-^fer  1  find 
I'm  resolute. 

Heart.  Then  good  counsel  will  be  thrown  away 
upon  you, — For  my  part,  1  have  once  escaped,  and 
when  I  wed  again,  may  she  be  ugly  as  an  old 
bawd. 

Vuin.  Ill-natured  as  an  old  maid— 

Bell.  Wanton  as  a  young  widow — 

Sharp.  And  jealous  as  a  barren  wife. 

Heart.  Agreed. 

Bell.  Well,  'midstof  thesedreadfuldenunciatiiMis, 
and  notwithstanding  the  warning  and  example  be- 
fore me,  I  commit  myself  to  lasting  durance. 

Belin.  Prisoner,  make  much  of  your  fetters. 

lOiving  her  kamd. 

Bell.  Frank,  will  you  keep  us  in  countenance  ? 

Vain.  May  I  presume  to  hope  so  great  a  bless- 
ing.' 

Aram.  We  had  better  take  the  advantage  of  a 
little  of  our  friends'  experience  first. 

Bell.  \Aside.']  O'  my  conscience  she  dares  not 
consent,  for  fear  he  should  recant. — [Aloud.  ]  Well, 
we  shall  have  your  company  to  church  in  the 
morning ;  may  be  it  may  get  you  an  appetite  to 
see  us  fall  to  before  ye. — Setter,  did  not  you  tell 
me — 

Stt,  They're  at  the  door,  I'll  call  'em  in. 

A  Dance, 

Bell.  Now  set  we  forward  on  a  journey  for  life. 
— Come,  take  your  fellow-travellers. — Old  George, 
I'm  sorry  to  see  thee  still  plod  on  alone. 

Heart,  With  gaudy  plumes  and  gingling  belli 
made  proud, 

The  youthful  beast  sets  forth,  and  neighs  aloud. 

A  morning  sun  his  tinsell'd  harness  gilds, 

And  the  first  stage  a  down-hill'green-sward  yields. 

But  oh— 

What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life  ! 

Our  suu  declines,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 

W^hat  pain  we  tug  that  galling  load,  a  wife  ! 

All  coursers  the  first  heat  with  vigour  run  ; 

But  'tis  with  whip  and  spur  the  race  is  won. 

[_Ejceunt  ommt. 
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As  a  rash  girl,  who  will  all  hazards  run. 

And  be  enjoy 'd,  though  sure  to  be  undone ; 

Soon  as  her  curiosity  is  over. 

Would  give  the  world  she  could  her  toy  recover  ; 

So  fares  it  with  our  poet,  and  I'm  sent 

To  ten  you  he  already  does  repent : 

Would  you  were  all  as  forward  to  keep  Lent ! 

Now  the  deed's  done,  the  giddy  thing  has  leisure 

To  think  o'  th'  sting  that's  in  the  tail  of  pleasure. 

Alethinks  I  hear  him  in  consideration  : — 

**  What  will  the  world  say  ?  where's  my  reputation  ? 

Now  that's  at  stake" — No,  fool,  'tis  out  of  fashion. 

If  loss  of  that  should  follow  want  of  wit, 

How  many  undone  men  were  in  the  pit ! 

Why,  that's  some  comfort  to  an  author's  fears, 

If  he's  ao  asSy  he  will  be  tried  by's  peers. 


But  hold — I  am  exceeding  my  commission : 
My  business  here  was  humbly  to  petition ; 
But  we're  so  used  to  rail  on  these  occasions, 
I  could  not  help  one  trial  of  your  patience  : 
For  'tis  our  way  (you  know)  for  fear  o'  th'  worst. 
To  be  beforehand  still,  and  cry  fool  first. 
How  say  you,  sparks  ?  how  do  you  stand  affected  f 
I  swear,  young  Bays  within  is  so  dejected, 
'Twould  grieve  your  hearts  to  see  him  ;  shall  I  call 

him.' 
But  then  you  cruel  critics  would  so  maul  him  ! 
Yet,  may  be  you'll  encourage  a  beginner ; 
But  how  ? — Just  as* the  devil  does  a  sinner. 
Women  and  wits  are  used  e'en  much  at  one. 
You  gain  your  end,  and  damn  'em  when  you've 

done. 
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laterdnm  tameni  et  Tooem  Comcedia  toIlit^HoRAT.  An  Poet. 

SffTus.  Huic  eqtiidem  conslUo  palmem  do :  hlo  me  mairnifioe  cflbftv 
Uni  Tim  tantam  in  me,  et  potestatem  ha)»eam  tant«  astutic, 
V^ra  dicendo  ut  cos  ambos  faUam. — Tkrcnt.  Ileauton. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES   Montague; 

ON  B  or  THX  VOKDS  OF  THE  TRXAHURY. 

8x11,— I  heartfly  wish  that  this  piny  were  is  perfect  as  I  Intended  U,  that  it  might  bo  more  worthy  yotir  acceptance , 
and  fbatmy  dedication  of  it  to  you  might'  e  more  becoming  that  honour  and  e&teem  which  I.  with  everybody  who  la 
•o  fortuxttte  as  to  know  you,  have  for  you.  it  had  your  countenance  when  yet  unknoMm ;  and  now  it  Is  made  public, 
it  wants  yoor  protection. 

I  would  not  have  anybody  imagine  that  I  think  this  play  without  its  faults,  for  I  am  conscious  of  several.  I  confess 
I  designed  (whatever  vanity  or  ambition  occasioned  that  design)  to  have  written  a  true  and  regular  comedy :  but  I  found 
it  an  undertaking  which  put  me  in  mind  of— Sudet  multum,/ruttraque  labor  et  aumt  idem.  And  now,  to  make  amends 
for  the  vanity  of  such  a  design,  I  do  confess  both  the  attempt,  and  the  imperfect  performance.  Yet  I  must  take  the 
boldneas  to  say,  I  have  not  miscarried  in  the  whole ;  for  the  mechanical  part  of  it  is  regular.  That  I  may  say  with  as 
little  vanity,  as  a  builder  may  say  he  has  built  a  house  according  to  the  model  laid  down  before  him  ;  or  a  gardener 
that  he  has  set  his  flowers  in  a  knot  of  such  or  such  a  figure.  I  designed  the  moral  first,  and  to  that  moral  I  invented 
the  fable,  and  do  not  know  that  I  have  borrowed  one  hint  of  it  anywhere.  I  made  the  plot  as  strong  as  I  could,  because 
it  was  single;  and'I  made  it  single,  because  I  would  avoid  confuMon,  and  was  resolved  to  preserve  the  three  unities  of 
the  drama.  Sir,  this  disoourr<»  is  very  impertinent  to  you,  whose  Judgment  much  bett«r  can  discern  the  faults,  than  I 
can  excuse  them ;  and  whoso  "^ood-nature,  like  that  of  a  lover,  will  find  out  those  hidden  beauties  (if  there  are  any  such) 
which  it  would  be  great  immodesty  for  me  to  discover.  I  think  I  do  not  speak  improperly  when  I  call  you  a  lover  of 
poetry ;  for  it  is  very  well  known  she  has  been  a  very  kind  mistress  to  you :  she  has  not  denied  you  the  last  favour ; 
and  she  has  been  fruitful  to  you  in  a  most  beautiful  issue.— If  I  break  off  abruptly  here,  I  hope  everybody  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  avoid  a  commendation,  which,  as  it  is  your  due,  would  be  most  easy  for  me  to  pay,  and  too  trouble- 
some  for  you  to  receiva 

I  have,  since  the  acting  of  this  play,  hearkened  after  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it ;  for  I  was  conscious 
where  a  true  critic  might  have  put  me  upon  my  defence.  I  was  prepared  for  the  attack ;  and  am  pretty  confident  I 
could  have  vindicated  some  parts,  and  excused  others ;  and  where  there  were  any  plain  miscarriages,  I  wotild  most 
ingenuously  have  confessld  them.  But  I  have  not  heard  anything  said  sufficient  to  provoke  an  answer.  That  which 
looks  meet  like  an  otjeotion,  docs  not  relate  in  particular  to  this  play,  but  to  all  or  most  that  ever  have  been  written ; 
and  that  Is,  soliloquy.  Therefore  I  will  answer  it,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  to  save  others  the  trouble,  to  whom  it 
may  hereafter  be  objected. 

I  grant,  tliat  for  a  man  to  talk  to  himself  appears  absurd  and  unnatural ;  and  Indeed  it  is  so  In  most  cases ;  but  the 
circumstances  which  may  attend  the  occasion  make  great  alteration.  It  oftentimes  happens  to  a  man  to  have  designs 
which  require  him  to  himself,  and  in  their  nature  cannot  admit  of  a  confidant.  Bnch,  for  certain,  is  all  villany ;  and 
other  less  mischievous  intentions  may  be  vevy  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  second  person.  In  such  a  case,  ther». 
fore,  the  audience  must  observe,  whether  the  person  upon  the  stage  takes  any  notice  of  them  at  all,  or  no.  For  if  he 
mpposes  any  one  to  bo  by  when  he  talks  to  himself,  it  is  monstrous  and  ridiculous  to  the  last  degree.  >'ay,  not  only  in 
this  case,  but  in  any  part  of  a  play,  if  there  is  expressed  any  knowledge  of  an  audience,  it  is  insufferable.  But  otherwise, 
vrtien  a  man  in  soliloquy  reasons  with  himself,  and  pro's  and  eon*$^  and  weighs  all  his  designs,  we  ought  not  to  imagine 
that  this  man  either  talks  to  us,  or  to  himself ;  he  is  only  thinking,  and  thinking  such  matter  as  were  inexcusable  folly 
in  him  to  speak.  But  because  we  are  concealed  spectators  of  the  plot  in  agitation,  and  the  poet  finds  it  nccesi-ary  to  let 
us  know  the  whole  mystery  of  his  contrivance,  ho  is  willing  to  inform  us  of  this  person's  thoughts ;  and  to  that  end  is 
forced  to  make  use  of  the  expedient  of  speech,  no  other  better  way  being  yet  invented  for  the  communication  ot 
tiioughL 

Anotlier  very  wrong  objection  has  been  made  by  some,  who  have  not  tnken  leisure  to  distinguish  the  characters. 
The  hero  of  the  play,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  him,  (meaning  Mellefont.)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a  fnol.'and  cheated.  Is 
every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  ?  At  that  rate  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one, 
and  the  knaves  themselves  bo  at  a  loss  to  Justify  their  title :  but  if  an  open-hearted  honest  man,  who  has  an  entire 
confidence  in  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend,  and  whom  ho  has  obliged  to  be  so ;  and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his 
opinion)  in  all  appearance,  and  upon  several  trials  has  been  so ;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
most  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has  proved  a  villain?  Ay,  but  there  was 
caution  iriven  to  Mellefont  in  the  flrat  Act  by  his  frivtid  Careless.    Of  what  nature  was  that  caution  ?    Only  to  give  the 
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audience  some  light  into  the  character  of  MaskweUt  before  his  appearance  :  and  not  to  conrinoe  Mellefont  of  his 
treachery  ;  for  that  was  more  than  Careless  was  then  able  to  do ;  he  never  knew  Maskwcll  guilty  of  any  villany ;  he 
was  only  a  sort  of  man  which  he  did  not  like.  As  for  his  suspecting  his  familiarity  with  my  Lady  Touchwood ;  let 
them  examine  the  answer  that  Mellefont  makes  him,  and  compare  it  with  the  conduct  of  Mnskwell's  character  through 
the  play. 

I  would  beg  them  again  to  look  into  the  character  of  MnskwcII.  before  they  accuse  Mellefont  of  weakness  for  being 
deceived  by  him.  For  upon  summing  up  the  inquiry  into  this  objection,  it  may  be  foimd  they  have  mistaken  cunning 
in  one  character,  for  folly  in  another. 

But  there  is  one  thing  at  which  I  am  more  cnnccmcd  than  all  the  false  criticisms  thnt  arc  made  upon  me ;  and  that 
is,  some  of  the  ladies  are  offended.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  for  I  declare  I  would  rather  disoblige  all  the  critics  in 
the  world,  than  one  of  the  fair  sex.  They  are  conccmcd  that  I  have  represented  some  women  vicious  and  affected : 
how  can  I  help  it?  It  is  the  business  of  a  comic  poet  to  paint  the  vices  and  follies  of  humankind  ;  and  there  are  but 
two  sexes,  male  and  female,  men  and  women,  which  have  a  title  to  humanity  :  and  if  1  leave  one  half  of  them  ont.  the 
work  will  bo  imperfect  I  should  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  my  compliment  to  those  ladies  who  are 
offended ;  but  they  con  no  more  expect  it  in  a  comedy,  than  to  bo  tickled  by  a  surgeon  when  he  is  letting  them  blood. 
They  who  are  virtuous  or  discreet  should  not  be  offended  ;  for  sucli  characters  as  these  distinguish  tkenif  and  make  their 
beauties  more  shining  and  observed :  and  they  who  ore  of  the  other  kind,  may  nevertheless  pass  for  such,  by  seeming 
not  to  be  displeased,  or  touched  with  the  satire  of  this  comedy.  Thus  have  they  also  wrongfully  accused  me  of  doing 
them  a  prejudice,  when  I  have  in  reality  done  them  a  service. 

.You  will  pardon  me.  Sir,  for  the  freedom  I  take  of  making  answers  to  other  people,  in  an  epistle  which  ought  wholly 
to  be  sacred  to  you :  but  since  I  intend  the  play  to  bo  so  too,  I  hope  I  may  tako  the  more  liberty  of  Justifying  it,  where 
it  is  in  the  right. 

I  must  now,  Sir,  declare  to  tho  world  how  kind  you  have  been  to  my  endeavours ;  for  in  regard  of  what  was  well 
meant,  you  have  excused  what  was  ill  performe<1.  1  beg  yoq  would  continue  tho  same  method  in  your  acceptance  of 
this  dedication.  I  know  no  other  way  of  making  a  return  to  that  humanity  you  showed,  in  protecting  an  infant,  but  by 
enrolling  it  in  your  service,  now  that  it  is  of  age  and  come  into  tho  world.  Therefore  be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  favour  you  have  shown  me,  and  on  earnest  of  the  real  service  and  gratitude  of,  Sir,  your  most 
obliged,  humble  servant,  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 


Maskwbll,  a  Villain  ;  pretended  Friend  to  Melle- 
font, Gallant  to  Lady  Touchwood,  a/tci  in  luc^  with 

CVNTHIA. 

Lord  Touchwood,  Uncle  to  Mbllkfovt. 

Mkllkpo.ht,  promised  to  and  in  love  tcitfi  CvrfXHiA. 

Carkless,  his  Friend. 

Lotto  Froth,  a  solemn  Coxcomb. 

Brisk,  a  pert  Coxcomb. 

Sir  Paul  PLVAirr,  an  uxorious,  /oclifk, old  Knight; 

brother    to  Lady    Touchwood,     and     Father    to 

Cynthia. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Savoracb,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Touchwood. 


Lady  Touchwood,  in  love  with  SIkllkpont. 
Cynthia,  Daughter  to  Sm  Paul  6y  a  former  IVi/e, 

promised  to  Mbllrkont. 
Lady  Froth,  a  great  Coquette ;  pretender  to  poetry, 

wit,  and  learning. 
Lady  Plyant,  insolent  to  her  Uushand,  and  easy  to 

any  pretender. 


Boy,  Footmen,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE, — A  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's  House,  with  Chambers  adjoimno. 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN   BT   MRS.  BRACEGIRDLR. 


Moors  have  this  way  (as  story  tells)  to  know 
Whether  their  brats  are  truly  got  or  no  ; 
Into  the  sea  the  new-bom  babe  is  tliro\vn, 
There,  as  instinct  directs,  to  swim  or  drown. 
A  barbarous  device  to  try  if  spouso 
Has  kept  religiously  her  nuptial  vows. 

Such  arc  tho  trials  poets  make  of  plays  : 
Only  they  trust  to  more  inconstant  seas  ; 
So  does  our  author  this  his  child  commit 
To  tho  tempestuous  mercy  of  tlie  pit, 
To  know  if  it  be  truly  bom  of  wit. 

Critics,  avaunt !  for  you  are  fish  of  prey, 
And  feed,  like  sharks,  upon  an  infant  play. 
Be  every  monster  of  the  deep  away  ; 
Let's  a  fair  trial  have,  and  a  clear  sea. 

Let  Nature  work,  and  do  not  damn  too  soon, 
For  life  will  struggle  long  ere  it  sink  do\vn  ; 
And  will  at  least  rise  tlirico  before  it  drown. 


I^t  us  consider,  had  it  been  our  fate. 

Thus  hardly  to  be  proved  legitimate  ! 

I  will  not  say,  we'd  all  in  danger  been. 

Were  each  to  suffer  for  his  mother's  sin  ; 

But,  by  my  trotli,  I  cannot  avoid  thinkin;; 

How  nearly  some  good  men  might  have  'scaped 

sinking. 
But  Heaven  be  praised  this  custom  is  confined 
Alone  to  the  offspring  of  the  Muses'  kind  : 
Our  christian  cuckolds  are  more  bent  to  pity  ; 
I  know  not  one  Moor  husband  in  the  city. 
I'  th'  good  man's  arms  tho  chopping  bastard  thrives ; 
For  he  thinks  all  his  own  that  is  his  wife's. 
Whatever  fate  is  for  this  play  design'd. 
The  poet's  sure  he  shall  some  comfort  find  : 
For  if  his  muso  has  play'd  him  false,  the  worst 
That  can  befal  him,  is  to  be  divorced  ; 
You  husbands  judge,  if  tliat  be  to  be  cursed. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L — A  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 
House,  with  Chambers  adjoining. 

Enter  Cakexkab,  crosting  the  stage,  with  his  hat,  gloves, 
and  suHfrdf  in  his  hands  ;  as  just  risen  from  table  ,• 
Mjellsfont  foUotcing  him. 

.  Mel,  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast  ?  what,  turned 
flincher  ?  why,  you  won't  leave  us  ? 

Care,  Where  are  the  women  ?  I'm  weary  of 
guzzling,  and  begin  to  think  them  the  better  com- 
pany. 

Mel.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou'rt 
almost  drank. 

Care,  No,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy  ;  and 
if  a  man  must  endure  the  noise  of  words  without 
lense,  I  think  the  women  have  more  musical  voices, 
And  become  nonsense  better. 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom,  after  dinner ;  but  I  made  a  pre- 
tence to  follow  you,  because  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you  in  private,  and  I  am  not  like  to  have 
many  opportunities  this  evening. 

Care,  And  here's  this  coxcomb  most  critically 
come  to  interrupt  you. 


SCENE  n. 

Careless.  ^Iellevost,  and  Dnrsic. 

Britk,  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you  ?  What, 
do  you  give  ground  !  mortgage  for  a  bottle,  ha  ? 
Careless,  this  is  your  trick  ;  you're  always  spoiling 
company  by  leaving  it. 

Care.  And  thou  art  always  spoiling  company  by 
coming  into't. 

Brisk.  Pooh  !  ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  know  you  envy 
me  :  spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods  !  and  burning 
envy* — I'll  be  judged  by  Mellefont  here,  who 
gives  and  takes  raillery  better,  you  or  I.  Pshaw, 
man !  when  1  say  you  spoil  company  by  leaving 
•t,  I  mean  you  leave  nobody  for  the  company  to 
laugh  at.  I  think  there  I  was  witli  you,  ha? 
Mellefont. 

Mel.  O'  my  word,  Brisk,  that  was  a  home- 
Drust :  you  have  silenced  him. 

Brisk.  Oh,  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish,  if 
thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation,  the  very 
essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine  ! — The  deusc  take 
me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or  one 
understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  the  body  of 
our  society. — He  !  1  think  that's  pretty  and  me- 
taphorical enough  :  egad  I  could  not  have  said  it 
out  of  thy  company  : — Careless,  ha  ? 

Care.  Hum,  ay,  what  is't  ? 

Brisk.  O,  mon  caaur !  what  is't?  Nay  gad  I'll 
punish  you  for  want  of  apprehension :  the  Ucuse 
take  me  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel,  ISo,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste. — But, 
dear  Brisk,  excuse  me,  I  have  a  little  business. 

Care.  Prithee  get  thee  gone  ;  thou  sccst  we  are 
serious. 

MeL  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but  go 
in,  and  keep  up  good*humour  and  sense  in  the 
company :  prithee  do,  they'll  fall  asleep  else 


Brisk.  Egad,  so  they  wiU !— Well  I  will,  I  will, 
gad,  you  shall  command  me  from  the  zenith  to  the 
nadir. — But  the  deuse  take  me  if  I  say  a  good  thing 
till  you  come. — But  prithee,  dear  rogue,  make 
haste,  prithee  make  haste,  I  shall  burst  else. — And 
yonder's  your  uncle,  my  lord  Touchwood,  swears 
he'U  disinherit  you,  and  sir  Paul  Plyant  threatens 
to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law,  and  my  lord 
Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow 
nor,  the  deusc  take  me,  I  won't  write  your  epithala- 
mium — and  see  what  a  condition  you're  like  to  be 
brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  I'll  speak  but  three  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough. — Careless,  bring  your 
apprehension  along  with  you. 


SCENE  III. 

Mkll£font  and  Careless. 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb ! 

Afel,  Faith,  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomb,  end 
has  very  entertaining  follies :  you  must  be  more 
humane  to  him  ;  at  this  juncture,  it  will  do  mc 
service.  I'll  tell  you,  I  would  have  mirth  con- 
tinued this  day  at  any  rate ;  though  patience  pur- 
chase folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise :  there 
arc  times  when  sense  may  be  unseasonable,  as  well 
as  truth.  Prithee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day ;  but 
allow  Brisk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  mayst  seem  a 
fool. 

Care.  Why,  how  now  !  why  this  extravagant 
proposition  ? 

Mel.  O,  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious  design, 
for  I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would  have  noise  and 
impertinence  keep  my  lady  Touchwood's  head 
from  working  ;  for  hell  is  not  more  busy  than  her 
brain,  nor  contains  more  devils  than  that  imagina- 
tions. 

Care.  1  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been  over. 
Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  marriage  with 
Cynthia  ;  and  her  father,  sir  Paul  Plyant,  come  to 
settle  the  writings  this  day,  on  purpose  ? 

Mel.  True  ;  but  you  shall  judge  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  be  alarmed.  None  besides  you  and 
Maskwell  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  my 
aunt  Touchwood's  violent  passion  for  me.  Since 
my  first  refusal  of  her  addresses,  she  has  endea- 
voured to  do  me  all  ill  offices  with  my  uncle ; 
yet  has  managed  'em  with  that  subtlety,  that  to  him 
they  have  borne  the  face  of  kindness  ;  while  her 
malice,  like  a  dark  lantern,  only  shone  upon  me 
where  it  was  directed.  Still  it  gave  me  less  per- 
plexity to  prevent  the  success  of  her  displeasure, 
than  to  avoid*  the  importunities  of  her  love  ;  and  of 
two  evils,  I  thought  myself  favoured  in  her  aver- 
sion :  but  whether  urged  by  her  despair,  and  the 
short  prospect  of  the  time  she  saw  to  accomplish 
her  designs  ;  whether  the  hopes  of  revenge,  dr  of 
her  love,  terminated  in  the  view  of  this  my  marriage 
with  Cynthia,  I  know  not ;  but  this  morning  she 
surprised  me  in  my  bed. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury !    'tis  well 
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Nature  hasnot  put  it  into  her  sex's  power  to  ravish. 
— Well,  bless  us  !  proceed.     What  followftl  ? 

MeL  What  at  first  amazed  me  :  for  I  looked  to 
have  seen  her  in  all  the  transports  of  a  slighted 
and  reven^fid  woman :  but  when  I  expected 
thunder  from  her  voice,  and  lightning  in  her  eyes  ; 
I  saw  her  melted  into  tears  and  hushed  into  a  sigh. 
It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke ;  passion  had 
tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement  mine. — In  short, 
the  consequence  was  thus,  she  omitted  nothing  that 
the  most  violent  love  could  urge,  or  tender  words 
express ;  whi'jh  when  she  saw  had  no  effect,  but 
still  I  pleaded  honour  and  nearness  of  blood  to  my 
uncle,  then  came  the  stonn  I  feared  at  firFt :  for 
starting  from  my  bed-side  like  a  fury,  she  flew  to 
my  sword,  and  with  much  ado  I  prevented  her 
doing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Having  disarmed 
her,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  left  me,  and  in  a  reso' 
lution,  contirmed  by  a  thousand  curses,  not  to  close 
her  eyes  till  they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care.  Exquisite  woman  !  but  what  tho  devil, 
does  she  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense,  than  to  get 
an  heir  upon  her  body  to  disinherit  thyself  ?  for,  as 
I  take  it,  this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a 
proviso,  that  your  nnele  have  no  children. 

Mel.  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are  to  do 
me,  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself;  1  must  get  you 
to  engage  my  lady  Plyant  all  this  evening,  that 
my  pious  aunt  may  not  work  her  to  her  interest. 
And  if  you  chance  to  secure  her  to  yourself,  you 
may  incline  her  to  mine.  She's  handsome,  and 
knows  it ;  is  very  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense, 
and  has  an  old  fond  husband. 

Care.  I  confess,  a  very  fair  foundation  for  a 
lover  to  build  upon. 

Mel.  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will  be 
sufficiently  taken  up  with  admiring  one  another, 
and  Brisk's  gallantry,  as  they  call  it.  I'll  observe 
my  uncle  myself:  and  Jack  Maskwell  has  pro- 
mised me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  give  me 
notice  upon  any  suspicion.  As  for  sir  Paul,  my 
wife's  father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia 
has  such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness*,  he  would 
scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy,  to  have  her 
happy  hereafter. 

Care.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works  :  but  I 
wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest  guard  where 
the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Mel.  Maskwell  you  mean ;  prithee,  why  should 
you  buspect  him  ? 

Care.  Faith,  1  cannot  help  it,  you  know  I  never 
liked  him  ;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in  j'hysiog- 
nomy. 

Mel.  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
him  to  me ;  his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is 
thnuigh  my  means. 

Care.  Upon  your  aunt  you  mean. 

Atel.  My  aunt } 

Care.  I'm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  fami- 
liarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect,  notwith- 
standing her  passion  for  you. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
design  to  do  me  service  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  be 
well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect  it. 

Care.  Well,  I  sliall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken  ;  but 
your  aunt^s  aversion  in  her  revenge  cannot  be  any 
way  so  effectually  shown  as  in  bringing  forth  a 
child  to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome  and 
cunning,  and  naturally  wanton  :  Maskwell  is  flesh 
and  blood  at  best,  and  opportunities  between  them  ' 


are  frequent.  His  affection  to  you,  you  have  con- 
fessed, is  grounded  upon  his  interest ;  that  you 
have  transplanted  ;  and  should  it  take  root  in  my 
lady,  I  don't  see  what  you  can  expect  from  the 
fruit 

Mel.  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible,  were 
your  suspicions  just. — But  see,  the  company  is 
broke  up,  let's  meet  'em. 


SCENE  IV. 

Carklbss,  Mellrfovt,  Lvtrd  TorcawooD,  Lord  Fmtb, 
Sir  Paul  Plyant,  and  IIrisk. 

Lord  Touch.  Out  upon't,  nephew ! — leave  your 
father-in-law  and  me  to  maintain  our  ground 
against  young  people  ! 

Mel.  1  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  ;  we  were  just 
returning. 

Sir  Paul.  Were  you,  son.*  gadsbnd,  much 
better  as  it  is.— Good,  strange  1  I  swear  I  'm  almost 
tipsy — t'other  bottle  would  have  been  too  powereful 
for  me, — as  sure  as  can  be  it  would. — We  wanted 
your  company  ;  but  Mr.  Brisk — where  is  he  ?  I 
swear  and  vow  he*s  a  most  facetious  person, — and 
the  best  company. — And,  my  lord  Froth/  your 
lordship  is  so  merry  a  man,  he !  he  1  he  ! 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  sir  Paul  1  what  do  you 
mean  .^  Merry!  O  barbarous!  I'd  as  lieve  you 
calPd  me  fool. 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow  now,  'tis 
true ;  when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's  laugh 
does  so  become  vou,  he  !  he  !  he  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Ridiculous !  sir  Paul,  you're 
strangely  mistaken,  I  find  champagne  is  powerful. 
I  assure  you,  sir  Paul,  1  laugh  at  nobody's  jest  but 
my  own  or  a  lady's  ;  I  assure  you,  sir  PauL 

Brisk.  How  ?  how,  my  lord }  what,  affront  my 
wit !  let  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  anything  worthy 
to  be  laughed  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy  !  don't  misapprehend  me,  I 
don't  say  so,  for  I  often  smile  at  your  conceptions. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of 
quality  than  to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression 
of  the  passion !  everybody  can  laugh.  Then,  espe- 
cially to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or 
when  anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not 
laugh  with  one ;  ridiculous  !  To  be  pleased  with 
what  pleases  the  crowd !  Now  when  I  laugh,  I 
always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk.  1  suppose,  that's  because  you  laugh  at 
your  own  jests,  egad,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

Lord  Froth,  lie !  he  !  I  swear,  though,  your 
raillery  provokes  me  to  a  smile. 

Brisk.  Ay,  my  lord,  'tis  a  sign  I  hit  you  in  the 
teeth  if  you  show  'em. 

Lord  Froth.  He !  he !  he  !  I  swear  that's  so  very 
pretty,  I  can't  forbear. 

Care.  I  find  a  quibble  bears  more  sway  in  your 
lordship's  face  than  a  jest. 

Lord  Touch.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  we'll  retire 
to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea,  to  settle  our 
heads. 

Sir  Paul.  With  all  my  heart. — Mr.  Brisk,  ycuUl 
corae  to  us, — or  cail  me  when  you  joke ;  I'll  be 
ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 
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SCENE  V. 

Mbllkpont,  Carblkss,  Lord  Froth,  and  Brisk. 

Mel.  But  does  your  lordship  never  see  come- 
dies? 

Lord  Froth,  O  yes,  sometimes  ; — but  I  never 
lauj^h. 

Afel.  No ! 

Lord  Froth,  O  no ; — never  laugh  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No  !  why,  what  d'ye  go  there  for  ? 

Lord  Froth.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the 
commonalty,  and  mortify  the  poets  :  the  fellows 
grow  so  conceited  when  any  of  their  foolish  wit 
prevails  upon  the  side-boxes, — I  swear — he !  he !  he! 
I  have  often  constrained  my  inclinations  to  laugh, 
— he !  he  !  he !  to  avoid  giving  them  encourage- 
ment. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  Froth.  I  confess  T  did  myself  some  violence 
at  first ;  but  now  I  think  I  have  conquered  it. 

Bruk.  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there  is 
something  very  particular  in  the  humour  !  'Tis 
true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and  I'm  sorry  for  some 
friends  of  mine  that  write,  but,  egad,  I  love  to  be 
malicious.  Nay,  dense  take  me,  there's  wit  In't 
too :  and  wit  must  be  foiled  by  wit ;  cut  a  diamond 
with  a  diamond  ;  no  other  way,  egad  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit !  in  what  ?  where  the  devil's  the 
wit  in  not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to't  ? 

Brisk.  O  Lord,  why,  can't  you  find  it  out  ? — 
Why,  there  'tis,  in  the  not  laughing ; — don't  you 
apprehend  me  ? — [Aside  to  Frqth.]  My  lord, 
Careless  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  but  harkee, — ^you 
understand  me,  somewhat  heavy,  a  little  shallow, 
or  so. —  [Aloud.'}  Why,  I'll  tell  you  now.  Suppose 
now  you  come  up  to  me — nay,  prithee.  Careless, 
he  instructed  —  suppose,  as  1  was  saying,  you 
come  up  to  me  holding  your  sides,  and  laughing, 
as  if  you  would — Well — 1  look  grave,  and  ask  the 
cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth — you  laugh  on  still, 

and  are  not  able  to  tell  me Still  I  look  grave,  not 

so  much  as  smile. 
I        Care.  Smile  !  no  ;  what  the  devil  should  you 
I   smile  at,  wlien  you  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  ? 

Brisk.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  prithee,  don't  interrupt 
,  me. — But  I  tell  you,  you  shall  tell  me — at  last — 
I  but  it  shall  be  a  great  while  first. 
j  Care.  Well,  but  prithee  don't  let  it  be  a  great 
j  while,  because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 
'  Brisk.  Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest, 
or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the  while  as  if 
I  you  were  ready  to  die,  and  I  hear  it,  and  look 
I    thus. — Would  not  you  be  disappointed  ? 

Care.  No  ;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I  should 
;    not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  Mr.  Careless  !  all  the  world 
allows  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit,  my  wife  says  he  has 
a  great  deal.     I  hope  yon  think  her  a  judge. 
I        Brink,  Pooh,  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  nothing: ! 

I  can't  tell   how  to  make  him  apprehend [To 

Careless.]  Take  it  t'oJier  way  : — suppose  I  say 
a  witty  thing  to  you  ? 

Care,  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed  indeed. 

Mel.  Let  him  alone.  Brisk,  he  is  obstinately 
Dent  not  to  be  instructed. 

BriJs,  I'm  sorry  for  him,  the  dense  take  me  I 


Mel.  Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Froth.  With  all  my  heart,  methinks  we 
are  a  solitude  without  'em. 

Mel.  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle  of 
champagne } 

Lord  Froth.  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
more  I  beseech  you  ! — Oh  intemperate !  I  have  a 
flushing  in  my  face  already. 

[Takti  out  a  pocket-glass t  and  looks  in  It. 

Brisk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord  !  I  broke 
my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snuff-box. 
Hum  !  dense  take  me,  1  have  encouraged  a  pimple 
here  too.  [Takes  Vie  glass,  and  looks. 

Lord  Froth.  Then  you  must  mortify  him  with  a 
patch  ;  my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Come,  gentle- 
men, allonsy  here  is  company  coming. 


SCENE  VL 

Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwbll. 

I^ady  Touch.  I'll  hear  no  more!  y'are  false  and 
ungrateful.     Come,  I  know  you  false. 

Mask.  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship's  service. 

Lady  Touch.  That  I  shoxild  trust  a  man  whom 
I  had  known  betray  his  friend ! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  betrayed?  or  to 
whom  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Your  fond  friend  Mellefont,  and 
to  me  ;  can  you  deny  it  } 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

Lady  Touch.  Have  you  not  wronged  my  lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants,  and 
given  you  being  "i  Have  you  not  wronged  him  io 
the  highest  manner,  in  his  bed  ? 

Mask.  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for  your 
service,  as  I  told  you  before.  I  can't  deny  that 
neither. — Anything  more,  madam  ? 

Lady  Touch.  More !  audacious  villain  !  O, 
what's  more,  is  most  my  shame  !.<— Have  you  not 
dishonoured  me } 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny  ;  for  I  never  told  in  all 
my  life  :  so  that  accusation's  answered  ;  on  to  the 
next. 

Lady  Touch.  Death,  do  you  dally  with  my  pas- 
sion ?  Insolent  devil !  But  have  a  care  ; — pro- 
voke me  not ;  for,  by  the  eternal  fire,  you  shall  not 
'scape  my  vengeance  ! — Calm  villain  !  How  un- 
concerned he  stands,  confessing  treachery  and 
ingratitude  !  Is  there  a  vice  more  black  ! — O,  I 
have  excuses,  thousands  for  my  faults  !  fire  in  my 
temper,  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provoca- 
tion ;  oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  with  despair. 
But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose  black  blood 
runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  can  clear? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam  ?  I  would 
not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I  have  been — [She  walks 
about  disordered]  a  very  great  rogue  for  your 
sake,  and  you  reproach  me  with  it ;  I  am  ready  to 
be  a  rogue  still  to  do  you  service ;  and  you  are 
flinging  conscience  and  honour  in  my  face  to  rebate 
my  inclinations.  How  am  I  to  behave  myself? 
You  know  I  am  your  creature,  my  life  and  fortune 
in  your  power  ;  to  disoblige  you  brings  me  certain 
ruin.  Allow  it,  I  would  betray  you,  I  would  not 
be  a  traitor  to  myself :  I  don*t  pretend  to  honesty, 
because  you  know  I  am  a  rascal :  but  I  would  con- 
vince you  from  the  necessitv  of  w  v  being  firm  lo  you. 
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Lady  Touch,  Necessity,  impudence  !  Can  no 
gratitude  incliue  you,  uo  obligations  touch  you  ? 
Have  not  my  fortune  and  my  person  been  subjected 
to  your  pleasure  ?  Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  servant,  and  have  not  I  in  effect  made  you  lord 
of  all,  of  me,  and  of  my  lord  ?  Where  is  that 
humble  love,  the  langui&hing,  that  adoration, 
which  once  was  paid  me,  and  everlastingly  en- 
gaged ? 

Mask,  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  no- 
thing can  remove  'em,  yet  you — 

Lady  Touch.  Yet !  what  yet  ? 

Mask,  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam,  when 
I  say  I  have  had  a  generous  and  a  faithful  passion, 
which  you  had  never  favoured,  but  through  revenge 
and  policy. 

Lady  Touch,  Ha! 

Mask,  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone :  pray 
contain  yourself,  and  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  your  nephew,  when  I  first  sighed  for  you  ;  I 
quickly  found  it ;  an  argument  that  I  loved  ;  for 
witli  that  art  you  veiled  your  passion,  'twas  imper- 
ceptible to  all  but  jealous  eyes.  This  discovery 
made  me  bold :  I  confess  it ;  for  by  it  I  thought 
you  in  my  power.  Your  nephew's  scorn  of  you 
added  to  my  hopes ;  I  watched  the  occasion  and 
took  you,  just  repulsed  by  him,  warm  at  once  with 
love  and  indignation  ;  your  disposition,  my  argu- 
ments, and  happy  opportunity,  accomplished  my 
design;  I  pressed  the  yielding  minute,  and  was 
blessed.  How  I  have  loved  you  since  words  have 
not  shown,  then  how  should  words  express  ? 

Lady  Touch,  Well,  mollifying  devil ! — and  have 
I  not  met  your  love  with  forward  fire  ? 

Mask,  Your  zeal,  I  grant,  was  ardent,  but  mis- 
placed ;  there  was  revenge  in  view  :  that  woman^s 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love  was 
made  a  mock-worship. — A  son  and  heir  would 
have  edged  young  Mcllefont  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  left  him  none  but  you  to  catch  at  for 
prevention. 

Lady  Touch,  Again,  provoke  me !  Do  you 
wind  me  like  a  'larum,  only  to  rouse  ray  own  stilled 
fOul  for  your  diversion  ?     Confusion  1 


Mask.  Nay,  madam,  I'm  gone,  if  you  relapse. — 
What  needs  this?  I  say  nothing  but  what  you 
yourself,  in  open  hours  of  love,  have  told  me. 
Why  should  you  deny  it  ?  nay,  how  can  you  ?  Is 
not  all  this  present  heat  owing  to  the  same  fire  ? 
Do  you  not  love  him  still  ?  How  have  I  thit  day 
offended  you,  but  in  not  breaking  off  his  match 
with  Cynthia  ?  which  ere  to-morrow  shall  be  done, 
— had  you  but  patience. 

Lady  Touch,  How,  what  said  you,  Mask  well? — 
Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper  ? 

Mask,  By  Heaven,  no  1  I  am  your  slave,  the 
slave  of  all  your  pleasures ;  and  will  not  rest  till  I 
have  given  you  peace,  would  you  suffer  me. 

Lctdy  Touch,  O,  Maskwell,  in  vain  I  do  disguise 
me  from  thee  !  thou  kuowest  me,  knowest  the  verv 
inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul. — Oh 
Mellefont  !  I  bum. — Married  to-morrow  ! — De- 
spair strikes  me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him 
too  :  let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  imme- 
diate ruin  seize  him. 

Mask,  Compose  yourself,  you  shall  possess  and 
ruin  hira  too. — Will  that  please  you  ? 

Lady  Touch.  How,  how  ?  thou  dear,  thou  pre- 
cious villain,  how  ? 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering  with 
my  lady  Plyant  ? 

Lady  Touch.  I  have  :  she  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mellefont  loves  her. 

Lady  Touch.  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally, and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  believe 
it  faster  than  I  can  persuade  her.  But  1  don't  see 
what  you  can  propose  from  such  a  trifling  design ; 
for  her  first  conversing  with  Mellefont  will  con- 
vmce  her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask.  I  know  it. — I  don't  depend  upon  it — 
But  it  will  prepare  something  else ;  and  gain  ui 
leisure  to  lay  a  stronger  plot :  if  I  gain  a  little  time 
I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy ; 

What  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I,— The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

House. 

Lady  Froth  and  Cyktuia. 

Cyn,  Indeed,  madam  !  Is  it  possible  your  lady, 
ship  could  have  been  so  much  in  love  ? 

Lady  Froth.  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious  !  I  wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  ladyship 
has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lady  Froth.    O  my  dear  Cynthia,   you  must 

not  rally  your  friend But  really,  as  you  say,  1 

wonder  too  ; — but  then  I  had  a  way  :  for  between 
you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours,  but  I  gave 
them  vent. 

Cyn.  How  pray,  madam  ? 

Lady  Froth.  6  I  writ,  writ  abundantly ; — do 
you  never  write  ? 


Cyn.  Write  what  ? 

Lady  Froth,  Songs,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cyn.  O  Lord,  not  I,  madam  ;  I'm  content  to  be 
a  courteous  reader. 

Lady  Froth.  O  inconsistent  1  in  love,  and  not 
write !  if  my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of  your 
temper,  we  had  never  come  together. — O  bless 
me  1  what  a  sad  thing  would  that  have  been,  if  my 
lord  and  I  should  never  have  met ! 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  nor  you  would  ever 
have  met  with  your  raatcli,  on  my  conscience. 

Lady  Froth,  0'  my  conscience,  no  more  we 
should  ;  thou  sayest  right :  for  sure  my  lord  Froth 
is  as  fine  a  gentleman  anc)  as  much  a  man  of  qua- 
lity !  Ah,  nothing  at  ail  of  the  common  air  ! — I 
think  I  may  say  he  wants  nothing  but  a  blue  rib- 
bon and  a  star  to  make  him  shine,  the  very  phos- 
phorus of  our  hemisphcij  e.     Do  you  understaiK^ 
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those  two  bard  words  ?  if  you  don't,  I'll  explain 
*ein  to  you. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  not  so  ignorant. — 
I A  tide.]  At  least  I  won't  own  it,  to  be  troubled 
with  your  instructions. 

Lady  Froth.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  being 
derived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you  might  have 
escaped  the  etymology. — But  I'm  the  more  amazed 
to  find  you  a  woman  of  letters,  and  not  write  1 
bless  me  !  how  can  Mellefont  believe  you  love  him? 

Cyn.  Why  faith,  madam,  he  that  won't  take 
my  word,  shall  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

I^dy  Froth.  I  vow  Mellefont's  a  pretty  gentle- 
man, bat  methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cyit.  A  manner  !  what's  that,  madam  ? 

lAidy  Froth,  Some  distinguishing  quality,  as  for 
example,  the  bel  air  or  brillani  of  Mr.  Brisk  ;  the 
»ulemnity,  yet  complaisance  of  my  lord,  or  some- 
thing of  his  own  that  should  look  a  little  je  tie  sai 
quei  ;  he  is  too  much  a  mediocrity,  in  my  mind. 

Cyf^.  He  does  not  indeed  affect  either  pertness 
or  formality,  for  which  I  like  him.  Here  he  comes. 

Lad^  Froth,  And  my  lord  with  him ;  pray, 
observe  the  difference. 


SCENE  II. 

Lady  Fboth,  Cynthla,  Lord  Froth,  Mjkllkfont,  and 

Bruk. 

Cyn,  Impertinent  creature  !  I  could  almost  be 
angry  with  her  now.  [_ Aside. 

Lady  Froth.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cyn- 
thia how  much  I  have  been  in  love  with  you,  I 
swear  1  have ;  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now. 
Ah,  it  makes  my  heart  leap  I  I  vow,  I  sigh  when  I 
think  on't ;  my  dear  lord,  ha !  ha !  ha  1  do  you 
remember,  my  lord  ? 

ISqutezes  him  by  Uu  hand,  looki  kindly  on  him,  sighs, 
and  then  laughs  ouL 

Lord  Froth.  Pleasant  creature  I  perfectly  well. 
— Ah.  that  look  !  ay,  there  it  is !  who  could  resist  ? 
'twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a  captive  first,  and  ever 
since  't  has  been  in  love  with  happy  slavery. 

Lady  Froth.  O  that  tongue !  that  dear  deceitful 
tongue  !  that  charming  softness  in  your  mien  and 
your  expression  !  and  then  your  bow  !  Good,  my 
lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave  you  my  picture : 
here,  suppose  this  my  picture. — [Gives  him  a 
jmtket-gUua.']  Pray  mind,  my  lord  ;  ah,  he  bows 
charmingly ! — Nay,  my  lord,  you  shan't  kiss  it  so 
much,  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

[He  bows  profoundly  low,  then  kisses  the  glass. 

iAfrd  Froth.  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
for  your  sake. 

Lady  Froth.  Ah,  gallantry  to  the  last  degree  ! — 
Mr.  Brisk,  you're  a  judge ;  was  ever  anything  so 
well  bred  as  my  lord  } 

Brink.  Never  anything  but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish ! 

£ady  Froth.  Oh,  prettily  turned  again  !  let  me 
die,  bat  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit ! — Mr.  Melle- 
font, don't  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  has  a  world  of 
nit? 

Mei,  O  yes,  madaui  ! 

Brisk,  O  dear,  madam! — 

Lady  Froth.  An  infinite  deal .' 

Brisk.  O  heavens,  madam  ! — 

i4idy  Froth.  More  mt  than  anybody  r 


Brink.  I'm  everlastingly  your  humble  servant, 
deu.se  tnke  me,  madam. 

Lord  Froth.  [  To  Cynthia.]  Don't  you  think 
us  a  happy  couple  ? 

Cyn.  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world  ;  for  you're  not  only  happy  in 
one  another  and  when  you  are  together,  but  happy 
in  yourselves,  and  by  yourselves. 

Lord  Froth,  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good 
husband  too. 

Cyn,  'Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  Froth,  D'ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  well 
as  I  do  my  wife  ?  I'm  afraid  not. 

Cyn.  I  believe  he'll  love  me  better. 

Lord  Froth.  Heavens  I  that  can  never  be ;  but 
why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Cyn.  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason  to  be 
fond  of  himself. 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  your  humble  servant  for  that, 
dear  madam. — ^Well,  Mellefont,  you'll  be  a  happy 
creature. 

Mel,  kjf  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same  reason 
for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  has,  I  shall 
think  myself  happy. 

Lord  Froth.  Ah,  that's  all. 

Brisk.  [  To  Lady  Froth.]  Your  ladyship's  in 
the  right ;  but,  egad,  I'm  wholly  turned  into 
satire.  I  confess  I  write  but  seldom,  but  when  I 
do^keen  iambics,  egad  !  But  my  lord  was  telling 
nie,  your  ladyship  has  made  an  essay  toward  an 
heroic  poem. 

Lady  Froth,  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ?  yes,  I  vow, 
and  the  subject  is  my  lord's  love  to  me.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  call  it?  I  dare  swear  you 
won't  guess — The  Sillabub;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  egad  ; 
ha  !  ha !  ha !  dense  take  me,  very  a  propos  and 
surprising,  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ludy  Froth.  He  !  ay,  is  not  it  ? — And  then  I 
call  my  lord  Spumoso,  and  myself — ^what  d'ye 
think  1  call  myself! 

Brisk.  Lactilla,  maybe  : — 'gud,  I  cannot  tell. 

Lady  Froth,  Biddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own 
name. 

Brisk.  Biddy  !  egad,  very  pretty  ! — Dense  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  has  not  the  art  of  surprising 
the  most  naturally  in  the  world  I — I  hope  you'll 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  O  you  must  be  my  confidant,  I 
must  ask  your  advice. 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  perish ! 
— I  presume  your  ladyshfp  has  read  Bossu  ? 

Lady  Froth.  O  yes,  and  Rapin,  and  Dacier  upon 
Aristotle  and  Horace. — My  lord,  you  must  not  be 
jealous,  I'm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth.  No,  no,  I'll  allow  Mr.  Brisk, 
have  you  nothing  about  you  to  show  him,  my 
dear  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have. — Mr.  Brisk, 
come,  will  you  go  into  the  next  room,  and  there  I'll 
show  you  what  I  have. 

Lord  Froth.  I'll  walk  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and 
come  to  you. 


SCENE  in. 

Mkllefoivt  and  Cvivthia. 

•'^fel.  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia  ? 

Cytu  I'm  thinking,  though  marriage  makes  man 
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and  wife  one  desh,  it  leaves  them  still  two  fools ; 
and  they  hecome  more  conspicaoas  by  setting  off 
one  another. 

MeL  That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn,  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  meet,  and  by 
the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render  themselves  as 
ridiculous  as  fools.  'Tis  an  odd  game  we're  going 
to  play  at ;  what  think  you  of 'drawing  stakes,  and 
giving  over  in  time  ? 

Mel.  No,  hang't,  that's  not  endeavouring  to 
win,  because  it's  possible  we  may  lose ;  since  we 
have  shuffled  and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up  trump 
now. 

Cyn.  Then  I  find  it's  like  cards  :  if  either  of  us 
have  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

MeL  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  at 
bowls;  Fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and  the 
two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  farthest,  are 
together;  but  the  game  depends  entirely  upon 
judgment 

Cyn,  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  consequently  one  of 
us  must  be  a  loser. 

MeL  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertain- 
ment, -r-  What's  here,  the  music  !  —  [Musicians 
crossing  the  stage."]  Oh,  my  lord  has  promised  the 
company  a  new  song  ;  we'll  get  'em  to  give  it  us  by 
the  way. — Pray  let  us  have  the  favour  of  you,  to 
practise  the  song  before  the  company  hear  it. 

BONO. 

Cynthia  frowns  whene'er  I  woo  her. 
Yet  Hhe's  vcx'd  if  I  give  over ; 
Much  she  fears  I  should  undo  her, 
But  much  more  to  lose  her  lover : 
Thus  in  doubting  she  refuses ; 
And  not  winning,  thus  she  loses. 

Prithee,  Cynthia,  look  behind  you. 
Age  and  wrinkles  will  overtake  you ; 
Then,  too  late,  det»ire  w^ill  find  you. 
When  the  power  must  forsake  you  : 
Think,  O  think,  o'  th'  sad  condition. 
To  be  past,  yet  wish  fruition ! 

MeL  You  shall  have  my  thanks  below. 

[To  the  Muidcians,  who  go  ouL 


SCENE  IV. 

Mbllkpont,  CvNTHrA,  Sir  Paul  Plvant,  and 
Lady  Pi^vakt. 

Sir  PauL  [Aside  to  Lady  Plyant.]  Gadsbud  ! 
I  am  provoked  into  a  fermentation,  as  my  Lady 
Froth  says  ;  was  ever  the  like  read  of  in  story  ? 

Lady  Ply.  [Aside  to  Sir  Paul.]  Sir  Paul,  have 
patience ;  let  me  alone  to  rattle  him  up. 

Sir  Paul.  Pray  your  ladyship,  give  me  leave  to 
be  angry. — I'll  rattle  him  up,  I  warrant  you,  I'll 
firk  him  with  a  certiorari ! 

Lady  Ply.  You  firk  him  !  I'll  firk  him  myself; 
pray,  sir  Paul,  hold  you  contented. 

Cyn.  [Aside  to  Mellefont.]  Bless  me,  what 
makes  my  father  in  such  a  passion  !  I  never  saw 
him  thus  before. 

Sir  Paul,  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady 
Plyant :  I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  by  infla- 
tion, and  I  cannot  submit  as  formerly,  therefore 
givo  way. 


Lady  Ply.  How  now !  will  you  be  pleaaeH  to 

retire,  and — 

Sir  PauL  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased !  I  am 
pleased  to  be  angry,  that's  my  pleasure  at  this  time. 

MeL  What  can  this  mean  ?       lAside  to  Cnrnua. 

Lady  Ply.  Gad's  my  life,  tlie  man's  distracted ! 
Why,  how  now !  who  are  you  ?  what  am  I  ?  Slidi- 
kins,  can't  I  govern  you  ?  what  did  1  marry  yoa 
for  ?  Am  I  not  to  be  absolute  and  uucontrollable  ? 
Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a  matter  of  this  concern  } 

Sir  PauL  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me ;  — 
besides,  I'm  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.  When 
I  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Plyant  shall  command 
sir  Paul ;  but  when  I  am  provoked  to  fury,  I  can- 
not incorporate  with  patience  and  reason  :  —  as 
soon  may  tigers  match  with  tigers,  lambs  with 
lambs,  and  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe,  as 
the  poet  says. 

Lady  Ply.  He's  hot-headed  still ! — ^*Ti8  in  vain 
to  talk  to  you ;  but  remember  I  have  a  curtain 
lecture  for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstrong  brute  ! 

iS^tr  Paitl.  No;  'tis  because  I  won't  be  headstrong, 
because  I  won't  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head  for- 
tified, that  I  am  thus  exasperated.  But  I  will 
protect  my  honour,  and  yonder  is  the  violator  of 
my  fame. 

Lady  Ply.  'Tis  my  honour  that  is  concerned ; 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Your  honour  I 
you  have  none  but  what  is  in  my  keeping,  and  I 
can  dispose  of  it  when  I  please  ; — therefore  don't 
provoke  me. 

iS'tr  PauL  [Astde,"]  Hum,  gadsbud,  she  says 
true ! — [Aloud.'}  Well,  my  lady,  march  on,  I  will 
fight  under  you,  then  ;  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as 
passion  will  perniic 

[Lady  Plvakt  and  Sir  Pavl  come  vp  to  MaixsroNT. 

Lady  Ply,  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 

iS'tr  PauL  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind  1 

Cyn.  Bless  me,  sir  ! — ^madam,  what  mean  you  ? 

Sir  PauL  Thy,  Thy,  come  away  Thy !  touch 
him  not.  Come  hither,  girl,  go  not  near  him, 
there's  nothing  but  deceit  about  him  ;  snakes  are 
in  his  peruke,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilus  in  his 
belly  ;  he  will  eat  thee  up  alive. 

Lady  Ply.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature! 

Alel.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom  do 
you  direct  this  language  ! 

Lady  Ply.  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  Sir 
Paul's  wife  ?  have  I  preserved  my  honour  as  it 
were  in  a  snow-house  for  these  three  years  past } 
have  I  been  white  and  unsullied  even  by  Sir  Paul 
himself .' 

iS^tr  PauL  Nay,  she  has  been  an  invincible  wife, 
even  to  me;  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Lady  Ply.  Have  I,  I  say,  preserved  myself 
like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a  blot 
upon  ? 

Sir  Paul.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with 
any  woman  in  England. 

MeL  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to  sav. 

Sir  PauL  Do  you  think,  my  daughter,  this 
pretty  creature  —  gadsbud ;  she's  a  wife  for  a 
cherubim  ! — do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  be  a  stalking-horse  to  stand  before  you,  while 
you  take  aim  at  my  wife  ?  Gadsbud,  I  was  never 
angry  beiorc  in  my  life,  and  I'll  never  be  appeased 
again  1 
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Mel.  [J side.}  Hell  and  damnatioa  !  this  is 
my  aunt ;  such  malice  can  be  engendered  nowhere 
else. 

Lady  Ply,  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  bb 
bight ;  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse  of 
hu  intended  crime. 

Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  stay,  hear  him  ;  I  dare  affirm 
he*s  innocent. 

Sir  Paul.  Innocent  !  why  bark'ye,  come  hither 
Thy,  hark 'ye,  I  had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
Touchwood. — Gadsbud,  he  does  not  care  a  farthing 
for  anything  of  thee  but  thy  portion  :  why,  he's  in 
love  with  my  wife ;  he  would  have  tantalised  thee, 
and  made  a  cuckold  of  thy  poor  father ;  and  that 
would  certainly  have  broken  my  heart. — I'm  sure 
if  ever  I  should  have  horns,  they  would  kill  me  ; 
they  would  never  come  kindly,  I  should  die  of 
'em,  like  a  child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth ;  I 
should  indeed,  Thy  ; — therefore  come  away  ;  but 
Providence  has  prevented  all,  therefore  come  away 
when  I  bid  you. 

Cyn.  I  must  obey. 


SCENE  V. 
Lady  Plvant  atid  'MBULftrom. 

Lady  Ply.  O,  such  a  thing  !  the  impiety  of  it 
startles  me  !  To  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a  creature, 
and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly  ;  'tis  a  barbarity  of 
barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be  guilty  of  it — 

MeL  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form.  I  grant  it ;  and  next  to  the  viUany  of  such 
a  fact  is  the  villany  of  aspersing  me  with  the  guilt. 
How  ?  which  way  was  I  to  wrong  her  ?  for  yet  I 
understand  you  not. 

Lady  Ply,  Why,  gads  my  life,  cousin  Melle- 
font,  you  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it, 
when  I  tax  you  with  it  to  your  face !  for,  now  sir 
Paul's  gone,  you  are  corum  nobus, 

MeL  By  Heaven,  I  love  her  more  than  life, 
or — 

Lady  Ply.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this 
and  that,  and  everything  in  the  world,  but  give  me 
mathemacular  demonstration,  answer  me  directly. 
— But  I  have  not  patience — Oh,  the  impiety  of  it ! 
as  I  was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled  wickedness  ! 
O  merciful  Father!  how  could  you  think  to  reverse 

Datnre  so, to  make  the  daughter  the  means  of 

procuring  the  mother  ? 

Mel.  The  daughter  to  procure  the  mother  I 

Lady  Ply  Ay,  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia's 
own  mother,  I  am  her  father's  wile,  and  that's  near 
enough  to  make  it  inCest. 

Mel,  [As%de.'\  Incest !  O  my  precious  aunt,  and 
the  devil  in  conjunction ! 

Lady  Ply.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  everybody  ;  marry- 
ing the  daughter,  only  to  make  a  cuckold  of  the 
father ;  and  then  seducing  me,  debauching  my 
purity,  and  perverting  me  from  the  road  of  virtue, 
in  which  I  have  trod  thus  long,  and  never  made 
one  trip,  not  one  faux  pas;  O  consider  it,  what 
would  you  have  to  answer  for,  if  you  should  pro- 
voke me  to  frailty  ?  Alas !  humanity  is  feeble. 
Heaven  knows!  very  feeble,  and  unable  to  support 
itself. 

Mei.  WTiere  am  I  ?  is  it  day?  and  am  I  awake? 
— Madam — 


Lady  Ply,  And  nobody  knows  how  circum- 
stances may  happen  together ^To  my  thinking, 

now,  I  could  resist  the  strongest  temptation. — But 
yet  I  know,  *tis  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether 
I  could  or  not ;  there's  no  certainty  in  the  things 
of  this  life. 

Mel,  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady  Ply,  O  Lord,  ask  me  the  question !  1*11 
swear  I'll  refuse  it !  I  swear  I'll  deny  jt ! — there- 
fore don't  ask  me : — nay,  you  shan't  ask  me  ;  I 
swear  I'll  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have  brought 
all  the  blood  into  my  face  !  I  warrant  I  am  as  red 
as  a  turkey-cock  ;  O  fy,  cousin  Mellefont  \ 

Mel,  Nay,  madam,  hear  me ;  I  mean — 

Lady  Ply,  Hear  you !  no,  no ;  I'll  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterward.  For  one  does  not 
know  how  one's  mind  may  change  upon  hearing. 
— Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  senses 
are  fallible ;  I  won't  trust  my  honour,  I  assure  you ; 
my  honour  is  infallible  and  uncome-at-able. 

Mel,  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam — 

Lady  Ply,  O  name  it  no  more ! — Bless  me, 
how  can  you  talk  of  heaven !  and  have  so  much 
wickedness  in  your  heart  ?  Maybe  you  don't 
think  it  a  sin. — They  say  some  of  you  gentlemen 
don't  think  it  a  sin. — Maybe  it  is  no  sin  to  them 
that  don't  think  it  so  ;  indeed,  if  I  did  not  think 
it  a  sin — but  still  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin. — 
But  then,  to  marry  my  daughter,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  frequent  opportunities,  I'll  never  consent 
to  that ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  I'll  break  the  match. 

Mel,  Death  and  amazement ! — Madam,  upon 
my  knees — 

Lady  Ply.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up  ;  come,  you  shall 
see  my  good-nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful, 
and  nobody  can  help  his  passion  :  *tis  not  your 
fault,  nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine. — How  can  I  help 
it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  and  how  can  you  help  it  if 
you  are  made  a  captive  ?  I  swear  it  is  pity  it  should 
be  a  fault. — But  my  honour, — well,  but  your  honour 
too — but  the  sin  ! — well,  but  the  necessity — O 
Lord,  here's  somebody  coming,  I  dare  not  stay. 
Well,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime ;  and  strive 
as  much  as  can  be  against  it, — strive,  be  sure — 
but  don't  be  melancholic,  don't  despair. — But  never 
think  that  I'll  grant  you  anything  ;  O  Lord,  no. 
— But  be  sure  you  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
marriage  :  for  though  I  know  you  don't  love  Cyn- 
thia, only  as  a  blind  to  your  passion  for  me,  yet 
it  will  make  me  jealous. — O  Lord,  what  did  I  say  ? 
jealous !  no,  no,  I  can't  be  jealous,  for  I  must  not 
love  you — therefore  don't  hope, — but  don't  despair 
neither. — O,  they're  coming !  I  must  fly. 


SCENE  VL 

Mkllrfont,  a/ler  a  pause. 

So  then,  spite  of  my  care  and  foresight,  I  am 
caught,  caught  in  my  security. — Yet  this  was  but 
a  shallow  artifice,  unworthy  of  fhy  Machiavelian 
aunt :  there  must  be  more  behind,  this  is  but  the 
first  flash,  the  priming  of  her  engine ;  destruction 
follows  hard,  if  not  most  presently  prevented. 
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SCENE  vn. 

MsLLsroirr  and  "Mabkwkll, 

Mel,  Maskwell,  welcome  I  thy  presence  is  a 
▼lew  of  land,  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes ; 
the  witch  has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministers 
have  done  their  work ;  you  see  the  vessels  are 
parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it ;  I  met  sir  Paul  towing  away 
Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head,  PU  join 
you  together  ere  to-morrow  morning,  or  drown 
between  you  in  the  attempt 

Mel.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  stretched  out, 
to  one  that's  sinking,  though  ne'er  so  far  off. 

Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.  Come,  cheer 
up ;  why,  you  don't  know,  that  while  I  plead  for 
you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  retaining  fee .' — 
Nay,  I  am  your  greatest  enemy,  and  she  does  but 
journey-work  under  me. 

Mel.  Ha  !  how's  this  ? 

Mask.  What  d'ye  think  of  my  being  employed 
in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots  ?  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  ! 
by  heaven  it's  true !  I  have  undertaken  to  break 
the  match,  I  have  undertaken  to  make  your  uncle 
disinherit  you,  to  get  you  turned  out  of  doors ; 
and  to — ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  can't  tell  you  for  laughing. 
— Oh  she  has  opened  her  heart  to  me, — I  am  ta 
turn  you  a  grazing,  and  to — ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  marry 
Cynthia  myself ;  there's  a  plot  for  you  ! 

Mel.  Ha!  Oh  I  see,  I  see,  my  rising  sun!  light 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall  live  in 
day ! — O  my  Mask  well  !  how  shall  I  thank  or 
praise  thee  ?  thou  hast  outwitted  woman. — But  tell 
me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get  into  her  confidence  ? 
ha !  how  ? — But  was  it  her  contrivance  to  persuade 
my  lady  Plyant  to  this  extravagant  belief  ? 

Mask.  It  was ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
encouraged  it  for  your  diversion :  though  it  made 
you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  must  needs  be  entertaining. — I  warrant 
she  was  very  violent  at  first. 

Mel.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  1  ay,  a  very  fury ;  but  I  was 
most  afraid  of  her  violence  at  last. — If  you  had 
not  come  as  you  did,  I  don't  know  what  she  might 
have  attempted. 

Mask.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  I  I  know  her  temper. — 
Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  all  my  contri- 
vances were  but  bubbles  ;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to 
have  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia ;  that 
did  my  business ;  that  convinced  your  aunt  I  might 
be  trusted,  since  it  was  as  much  my  interest  as 
hers  to  break  the  match :  then,  she  thought  my 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  I The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

JJouse, 

Lord  Touchwood  and  Lady  ToucRwoon. 

Lady  Touch.  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  bro- 
ther Plyant,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation  ?  the  contract's  void  by  this  unheard- 
of  impiety. 

Lord  Touch,  I  don't  believe  it  true;  he  has 
better  principles — Pho,  'tis  nonsense!  Come, 
come,  I  know  my  lady  Plyant  has  a  large  eye,  and 


jealousy  might  qualify  me  to  assist  her  in  her 
revenge  ;  and,  in  short,  in  that  belief,  told  me  the 
secrets  of  her  heart  At  length  we  made  this 
agreement,  if  I  accomplish  her  designs  (as  I  told 
you  before)  she  has  engaged  to  pot  Cynthia  with 
all  her  fortune  into  my  power. 

Afel.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  faroiir  ! — ^Well, 
and  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Mask.  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear  it 
now ;  for  I  don't  know  but  she  may  come  this 
way  ;  I  am  to  meet  her  anon  ;  after  that,  I'll  teQ 
you  the  whole  matter  ;  be  here  in  this  gallery  an 
hour  hence,  by  that  time  I  imagine  our  consulta- 
tion may  be  over. 

Mel.  I  will ;  till  then  success  attend  thee. 


SCENE  VIIL 
Maskwkll. 

Till  then,  success  will  attend  me ;  for  when  I  meet 
you,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle  to  my  fortune. — 
Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gil4  my  crimes ;  and  what- 
soever I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  shall  be 
imputed  to  me  as  a  merit — Treachery !  what  | 
treachery  ?  love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  sets  men  right  upon  their  first  foundations. — 
Duty  to  kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  bene- 
factors, and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and 
particular  ties :  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em  all 
asunder,  and  is  a  general  acquittance.  Rival  is 
equal,  and  love  like  death,  a  universal  leveller  of 
mankind.  Ha  !  but  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as 
honesty  ?  Yes,  and  whosoever  has  it  about  him 
bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast :  for  your  honest  man, 
as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice  scrupulous  conscientious 
person,  who  will  cheat  nobody  but  himself;  such 
another  coxcomb  as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too 
hard  for  all  the  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  nobody  but  himself:  ha!  ha!  ha!  well,  for 
wisdom  and  honesty,  give  me  cunning  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  oh,  'tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  for  fair- 
faced  fools !  Then  that  hungry  gudgeon  credulity 
will  bite  at  anything.— Why,  let  me  see,  I  have  the 
same  face,  the  same  words  and  accents,  when  I 
speak  what  I  do  think,  and  when  I  speak  what  I 
do  not  think — the  very  same — and  dear  dissimula- 
tion is  the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  be  deceived  ? 

And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  believed  ? 

When  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own  mind. 

May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness  find. 

{Exit. 


would  centre  everything  in  her  own  circle.  'T^ 
not  the  first  time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love, 
and  made  Sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an  un- 
designing  person,  the  better  to  bespeak  his  security 
in  her  unfeigned  pleasures. 

Lady  Touch.  You  censure  hardly,  my  lord ;  my 
sister's  honour  is  very  well  known. 

Lord  Touch.  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that 
have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  This  is  a 
little  trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver,  en- 
vious of  my  nephew's  merit 
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Lady  Touch,  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  foand  so :  but  that  will  require 
tome  time ;  for  in  such  a  case  as  this,  demonstra- 
tion is  necessary. 

Lord  Touch,  There  should  have  been  demon- 
stration of  the  contrary  too,  before  it  had  been 
believed. 

Lady  Touch,  So  I  suppose  there  was. 

Lord  Touch.  How  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

Lady  Touch,  That  T  can't  tell;  nay,  Idon*t8ay 
there  was.  I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favourably 
of  my  nephew  as  I  can. 

L&fd  Touch,  I  don't  know  that.         [Half  aside. 

Lady  Touch.  How  ?  don't  you  believe  that,  say 
yon,  my  lord  ? 

Lard  Touch,  No,  1  don't  say  so. — I  confess  I 
am  troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  Touch.  His  defence  !  bless  me,  would  you 
have  me  defend  an  ill  thing  ? 

Lord  Touch.  You  believe  it  then  ? 

Lady  Touch,  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  speak  my  thoughts  in  anything  that  may  be  to  my 
cousin's  disadvantage;  besides,  I  find,  my  lord, 
you  are  prepared  to  receive  an  ill  impression  from 
any  opinion  of  mine  which  is  not  consenting  with 
your  own ;  but  since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in 
the  end.  and  'tis  a  pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  I 
own  it  to  you ;  in  short,  I  do  believe  it,  nay,  and 
can  believe  aD3rthing  worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his 
charge. — Don't  ask  me  my  reasons,  my  lord ;  for 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

Lord  Touch.  [Astde,"]  I'm  amazed,  here  must  be 
lomething  more  than  ordinary  in  this. — [Aloud."] 
Not  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam  ?  you  can  have  no 
interests  wherein  I  am  not  concerned,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  reasons  ought  to  be  convincing 
to  me  which  create  your  satisfaction  or  disquiet. 

Lady  Touch.  But  those  which  cause  my  disquiet, 
I  am  willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hearing. 
Good  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

Lord  Touch.  Don't  oblige  me  to  press  you. 

Lady  Touch.  Whatever  it  was,  'tis  past ;  and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented ;  therefore  let  me  beg  you  to  rest  satisfied. 

Lord  Touch,  When  you  have  told  me,  I  will. 

T.Mdy  Touch.  You  won't. 

Lord  Touch.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  wilL 

Lady  Touch.  W^hat  if  you  can't  ? 

Lord  Touch.  How  ?  then  I  must  know,  nay  I 
will :  no  more  trifling. — 1  charge  you  tell  me  ! — 
by  all  our  mutual  peace  to  come  !  upon  your 
duty  !— 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no 
more,  to  make  me  lay  my  heart  before  yon :  but 
don't  be  thus  transported  ;  compose  yourself ;  it  is 
not  of  concern,  to  make  you  lose  one  minute's 
temper.  'Tis  not  indeed,  my  dear.  Nay,  by  this 
kiss,  you  shan't  be  angry.  O  Lord,  I  wish  I  had 
not  told  you  anything  ! — Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have 
frighted  me.     Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  well. 

Lafiy  Touch.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm  ? — in- 
dei^d  it*8  nothing  but — 

Lord  Touch.    But  what  ? 

Lady  Touch.  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to  be 
angry  ? — nay,  you  must, — not  to  be  angry  with 
Mellefont  ? — 1  dare  swear  he's  sorry  ;  and  were  it 
to  do  again,  would  not- 
ion/ Touch.  Sorry,  for  what  ?  death,  you  rack 
roe  with  delav  t 


iMdy  Touch,  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only — well, 
I  have  your  promise — pho,  why  nothing,  only  your 
nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself  sometimes 
with  a  little  gallantry  towards  me.  Nay,  I  can't 
think  he  meant  anything  seriously,  but  methought 
it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  Touch,  Confusion  and  hell,  what  do  I 
hear! 

Lady  Touch.  Or,  maybe,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin  to  me,  upon  your  account,  and 
had  a  mind  to  create  a  iiearer  relation  on  his  own  ; 
a  lover,  you  know,  my  lord — ha !  ha !  ha  I  Well, 
but  that's  all — Now,  you  have  it ;  well,  remember 
your  promise,  my  lord,  and  don't  take  any  notice 
of  it  to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  no,  no— damnation  ! 

Lndy  Touch,  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not ! — A 
little  harmless  mirth — only  misplaced,  that's  all ; 
but  if  it  were  more,  'tis  over  now,  and  all's  well. 
For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it ;  and  so  has  he,  I  hope; 
for  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  him  these  two 
days. 

Lord  Touch.  These  two  days  !  is  it  so  fresh  ? 
Unnatural  villain!  Death,  I'll  have  him  stripped 
and  turned  naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment, 
and  let  him  rot  and  perish,  incestuous  brute  ! 

Lady  Touch,  O  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord  I 
you'll  ruin  me  if  you  take  such  public  notice  of  it, 
it  will  be  a  town -talk :  consider  your  own  and  my 
honour — nay,  I  told  you,  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  Touch.  Before  I've  done  I  will  be  satisfied. 
Ungrateful  monster,  how  long — 

Lady  Touch,  Lord,  I  don't  know !  I  wish  my 

lips  had  grown  together  when  I  told  you Almost 

a  twelvemonth. — Nay,  I  won't  tell  you  any  more, 
till  you  are  yourself.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  the 
company  see  you  in  this  disorder. — Yet,  I  confess 
I  can't  blame  you ;  for  I  think  I  was  never  so 
surprised  in  my  life. — Who  would  have  thought  my 
nephew  could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kindness  ? 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover  your 
temper  }  I'll  make  an  excuse  of  sudden  business  to 
the  company,  and  come  to  you.  Pray,  good  dear 
my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do  now  :  I'll  come  imme- 
diately, and  tell  you  all ;  will  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  I  will — I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

Lady  Touch.  Well,  but  go  now,  here's  some- 
body coming. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  I  go. — You  won't  stay  ?  for 
I  would  hear  more  of  this. 

Lady  Touch.  1  follow  instantly. — So. 


SCEN€  II. 
Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwbl?.. 

Mask.  This  was  a  masterpiece,  and  did  not  need 
my  help  ; — though  I  stood  ready  for  a  cue  to  come 
in  and  confirm  all,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Lady  Touch.  Have  you  seen  Mellefont  ? 

Mask.  I  have ;  and  am  to  meet  him  here  about 
this  time. 

Lady  Touch.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment ? 

Mask.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of  necessity  dis- 
cover.    Yet  he  is  aonrehensive  of  some  farther 
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design  of  yoars,  and  bu  engaged  me  to  watch  you. 
I  believe  be  will  bardiy  be  able  to  prevent  your 
plot,  yet  I  would  have  you  use  caution  and  expedi- 
tion. 

Lady  Totich,  Expedition  indeed ;  for  all  we  do, 
must  be  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
evening,  and  before  the  company  break  up  ;  lest 
my  lord  should  cool,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  privately. — My  lord  must  not  see 
him  again. 

Mask.  By  no  means ;  therefore  you  must  aggra- 
vate ray  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree  that  will 
admit  of  no  conference  with  him. — What  think  you 
of  mentioning  me  ? 

Lady  Touch.  How  ? 

Mask.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to 
Mellefont's  design  upon  you,  but  still  using  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him,  though  my 
friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal  it ; 
yet  you  may  say,  I  threatened  the  next  time  he 
attempted  anything  of  that  kind,  to  discover  it  to 
my  lord. 

Lady  Touch,  To  what  end  is  this  ? 

Mask.  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  opinion  of  my 
honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  con- 
fidence in  me,  which  (should  this  design  miscarry ) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  forming  another  plot  that 
I  have  in  my  head. — [Aside."]  To  cheat  you  as  well 
as  the  rest 

Lady  Touch.  I'll  do  it — I'll  tell  him  you  hindered 
him  once  from  forcing  me. 

Mask,  Excellent!  your  ladyship  has  a  most 
improving  fancy.  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord, 
keep  him  as  long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  what  you 
please ;  your  guests  are  so  engaged  in  their  own 
follies  and  intrigues,  they'll  miss  neither  of  you. 

Lady  Touch.  When  shall  we  meet  ? — At  eight 
this  evening  in  my  chamber  ;  there  rejoice  at  our 
success,  and  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth. 

Mask,  I  will  not  fail. 


SCENE  III. 


Ma&kwku.. 


I  know  what  she  means  by  toying  away  an  hour 
well  enough.  Pox  !  I  have  lost  all  appetite  to  her ; 
yet  she's  a  fine  woman,  and  I  loved  her  once.  But 
1  don't  know,  since  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
kept  by  her,  the  case  is  altered ;  what  was  my 
pleasure  is  become  my  duty :  and  I  have  as  little 
stomach  to  her  now  as  if  I  were  her  husband. 
•Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia,  I  were 
in  a  fine  pickle.  She  has  a  damned  penetrating 
head,  and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  coldness  the 
right  way ;  therefore  I  must  dissemble  ardour  and 
ecstacy,  that's  resolved  :  how  easily  and  pleasantly 
is  that  dissembled  before  fruition  !  Pox  on't !  that 
a  man  can't  drink  without  quenching  his  thirst. 
Ha  !  yonder  comes  Mellefont  thoughtful. — Let  me 
think  :  meet  her  at  eight — hum — ha — by  heaven,  I 
have  it — if  1  can  speak  to  my  lord  before. — Was  it 
my  brain  or  Providence  ?  No  matter  which. — I 
will  deceive  'em  all,  and  yet  secure  myself:  'twas 
a  lucky  thought !  Well,  this  double-dealing  is  a 
jewel.     Here  he  comes,  now  for  me. 

[Haskwbli/  pretending  not  to  tee  Afm,  valks  by  Atm, 
and  speaks,  as  it  vaert^  to  himself. 


SCENE  IV. 

Maskwkll  and  Mbixspont. 

Mask.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  will  the  wickedness 
of  this  world  come  to  "i 

Mel.  How  now,  Jack  ?  what,  so  full  of  contem- 
plation that  you  run  over  ! 

Mask.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  could  not 
contain  myself  any  lunger ;  and  was  just  going  to 
give  vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody  but  you  ought 
to  drink  down.  —  Your  aunt's  just  gone  from 
hence. 

Mel.  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  secrets 
of  her  soul,  thou  art  villanously  bent  to  discover 
'em  all  to  me,  ha ! 

Mask.  I'm  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way. — 
But  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  in  honour  discover 
'em  alL 

Mel.  All,  all,  man ;  what  I  you  may  in  honour 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  herself.  No  tragical 
design  upon  my  person,  1  hope  ? 

Mask,  No,  but  it's  a  comical  design  upon  mine. 

Mel.  What  dost  thou  mean  .' 

Moitk.  Listen  and  be  dumb,  we  have  been  bar- 
gaining about  the  rate  of  your  ruin. 

Mel.  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
heiress. — WelL 

Mask.  And,  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischief,  what  mischief  I  do  is  to  be  paid  with 
pleasure. 

Mel.  So  when  you've  swallowed  the  potion,  you 
sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum. 

Mask,  You  are  merry,  sir,  but  I  shall  probe 
your  constitution.  In  short,  the  price  of  your 
banishment  is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of — 

Mel.  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune. — Why,  you 
forget  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask.  No,  no. — So  far  you  are  right ;  and  I  am, 
as  an  earnest  of  that  bargain,  to  have  full  and  free 
possession  of  the  person  of  vour — aunt. 

Mel.  Ha  !— Pho,  you  trifle  ! 

Mask.  By  this  light,  I'm  serious ;  all  raillery 
apart — I  knew  'twould  stun  you  :  this  evening  at 
eight  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bedchamber. 

Mel.  Hell  and  the  devil !  is  she  abandoned  of 
all  grace  } — why,  the  woman  is  possessed  ! 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead  } 

Mel.  By  Heaven  into  a  hot  furnace  sooner  I 

Mask,  No,  you  would  not. — It  would  not  be  so 
convenient  us  I  can  order  matters. 

J\fcl.  What  d'ye  mean  } 

Mask,  Mean  I  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I 
assure  you. —  [Aside.']  Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  gravt-iy 
he  looks  I — [Aloud.'\  Come,  come,  I  won't  perplex 
you.  'Tis  the  only  thing  that  Providence  could 
have  contrived  to  make  me  capable  of  serving  you, 
either  to  my  inclination  or  your  own  necessity. 

Mel,  How,  how,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Mask- 
well? 

Mask.  Why  thus  :  I'll  go  according  to  appoint- 
ment ;  you  shall  have  notice  at  the  critical  minute 
to  come  and  surprise  your  aunt  and  me  together  ; 
counterfeit  a  rage  against  me,  and  I'll  make  my 
escape  through  the  private  passage  from  her  cham- 
ber, which  I'll  take  care  to  leave  open  :  'twill  be 
hard  if  then  you  can't  bring  her  to  any  conditions. 
For  this  discovery  will  disarm  her  of  all  defence, 
and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy  :  nay,  she 
must  ever  after  be  in  awe  of  you. 
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AfcL  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius  !  by 
Heaven  I  think  it  i&  uot  in  ihe  power  of  fate  to 
disappoint  my  hopes  ! — My  hopes  !  my  certainty  ! 

Mask.  Well,  I'll  meet  you  here  within  a  quarter 
of  eight,  and  give  you  notice. 

Afei.  Good  fortune  ever  go  along  with  thee ! 


SCENE  V, 
Mellkpont  and  Cajuclss^ 

Care,  Mcllefont,  get  out  o'  th*  way,  my  lady 
Hyant's  coming,  and  I  shall  never  succeed  while 
thou  art  in  sight, — though  she  begins  to  tack  about ; 
but  I  made  love  a  great  while  to  no  purpose. 

Mei.  Why,  whac's  the  matter  ?  she's  convinced 
that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  her  that  does 
not  begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue,  her  reli- 
g:ion,  or  some  such  cant.  Then  she  has  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  sir  Paul's  nine  years'  court- 
ship ;  how  he  has  lain  for  whole  nights  together 
upon  the  stairs  before  her  chamber  door  ;  and  that 
the  first  favour  he  received  from  her  was  a  piece  of 
an  old  scarlet  petticoat  for  a  stomacher,  which 
since  the  day  of  his  marriage  he  has,  out  of  a  piece 
of  gallantry,  converted  into  a  nightcap,  and  wears 
it  still  with  much  solemnity  on  his  anniversar}' 
wedding-night. 

Afei.  That  I  have  seen,  with  the  ceremony 
thereunto  belonging :  for  on  that  night  he  creeps 
in  at  the  bed's  feet,  like  a  gulled  bassa  that  has 
married  a  relation  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  that 
night  he  has  his  arms  at  liberty.  Did  not  she  tell 
you  at  what  a  distance  she  keeps  him  ?  He  has 
confessed  to  me  that  but  at  some  certain  times, 
that  is,  I  suppose,  when  she  apprehends  being  with 
child,  he  never  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  husband  with  a  wife.  He  was  once 
given  to  scrambling  with  his  hands  and  sprawling 
ill  ilia  sleep  ;  and  ever  since  she  has  him  swaddled 
up  in  blankets,  and  his  hands  and  feet  swathed 
down,  and  so  put  to  bed  ;  and  there  he  lies  with  a 
great  beard,  hke  a  Russian  bear  upon  a  drift  of 
snow.  You  are  very  great  with  him,  I  wonder  he 
never  told  you  his  grievances :  he  will,  I  v\  arrant  you. 

Care.  Excessively  foolish  I — But  that  which 
gives  me  most  hopes  of  her  is  her  telling  me  of  the 
many  temptations  she  has  resisted. 

uVfel  Nay,  then  you  have  her ;  for  a  woman's 
bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  overcome  tempta- 
tions, is  an  argument  that  they  were  weakly  otfered, 
and  a  challenge  to  him  to  engage  her  more  irresist- 
ibly. *Tis  only  an  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
commodity  by  telling  yuu  how  many  customers 
have  underbid  her. 

Care.  Nay,  I  don't  despair  :  but  still  she  has  a 
grudging  to  you.  I  talked  to  her  t'other  night  at 
my  lord  Froth's  masquerade,  when  I'm  satisfied 
she  knew  me,  and  1  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
my  reception  ;  but  1  find  women  are  not  the  sume 
barefaced  and  in  masks ;  and  a  vizor  disguises 
their  inclinations  as  much  as  their  faces. 

MeL  'Tis  a  mistake,  for  women  may  most  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  unmasked  when  they  wear 
vizors  ;  for  that  secures  them  from  blushing,  and 
being  out  of  countenance ;  and  next  to  being  in  the 
dark,  or  alone,  they  are  most  truly  themselves  in 
a  vi2or-mask« — Here  they  come,  I'll  leave  you. — 


Ply  her  close,  and  by-and-by  clap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand ;  for  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man  truly 
in  love  with  her  till  he  has  been  fool  enough  to 
think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  lose  so  much 
time  as  to  wnte  to  her. 


SCENE  VL 

Carklkss,  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plvamt. 

Sir  PauL  Shab't  we  disturb  your  meditation, 
Mr.  Careless  ?  you  would  be  private  ? 

Care.  You  bring  tliat  along  with  you,  sir  Paul, 
that  bhall  be  aiways  welcome  to  my  privacy. 

Sir  Paul,  O  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble 
servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  continual 
favours. 

Ladt/  Pit/.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there  ! 
Y<tu  will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  that  upon 
you  which  ought  to  lie  upon  me  ! — That  you  should 
have  so  little  breeding  to  think  Mr.  Careless  did 
not  apply  himself  to  me  I  Pray  what  have  you  to 
entertain  anybody's  privacy  ?  I  swear,  and  declare 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  I'm  ready  to  blush  for 
your  ignorance ! 

Sir  Paul.  [Aside  to  Lady  Plyant.]  I  acquiesce, 
my  lady  ;  but  don't  snub  so  loud. 

Lady  Ply.  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  person  that  is 
wholly  illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  qualified  tu  make  a  suitable  return  to  those 
obligations  which  you  are  pleased  to  confer  upon 
one  that  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  qualified  in 
all  those  circumstances,  I'm  sure  I  should  rather 
attempt  it  than  anything  in  the  world  ;  [Curtsies.'} 
for  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  in  the  world  that  I 
would  rather.  [Curtsies."]  But  1  know  Mr.  Careless 
is  so  great  a  critic  and  so  fine  a  gentleman,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me — 

Care.  O  heavens,  madam,  you  confound  me  ! 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  she's  a  fine  person. 

Lady  Ply.  O  Lord,sir,  pardon  me,  we  women 
have  not  those  advantages.  I  know  my  own  im- 
perfections.— But  at  the  same  time  you  niust  give 
me  leave  to  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that 
nobody  is  more  sensible  of  favours  and  things ;  for, 
with  the  reserve  of  my  honour,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Careless,  I  don't  know  anything  in  the  world  I 
would  refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious. — You'll 
pardon  my  want  of  expression. 

Care.  O,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all  ex- 
cellence, particularly  that  of  phrase. 

Lady  Ply.  You  are  so  obliging,  sir. 

Care.  Your  ladyship  is  so  charming. 

Sir  Paul.  So,  now,  now ;  now,  my  lady. 

Lady  Ply.  So  well  bred. 

Care,  hjo  surprising. 

Lady  Ply.  So  well  dressed,  so  bonue  mine,  so 
eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free,  so  par* 
ticular,  so  agreeable — 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  so,  so,  there. 

Care.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  madam  I  don't— 

Lady  Ply.  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth, 
so  Hne  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  fine  Unen,  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good  skin,  sir. 

Caie.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam! — I'm  quite 
out  of  countenance. 

Sir  Paul.  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath  : 
or  else  you  should  hear — Gadsbud,  you  may  talk 
of  my  lady  FrOth  I 
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Care.  O,  fy !  fy !  not  to  be  named  of  a  day. — 
My  lady  Froth  is  rery  well  in  her  accompIiAh- 
ments  ; — but  it  is  when  my  lady  Plyant  is  not 
thou(;ht  of ; — if  t^|t  can  ever  be. 

iMfly  Ply,  O  you  overcome  me  ! — that  is  so  ex- 
cessive. 

Sir  Paul,  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow,  that  was 
pretty. 

Care.  O,  sir  Paul,  yoti  are  the  happiest  man 
alive  !  Such  a  lady !  that  is  the  envy  of  her  own 
sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

iS't'r  Paul,  Your  humble  servant.  I  am,  I  thank 
heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  I  may  say, 
peacefully  and  happily,  and  I  think  need  not  envy 
any  of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be  Providence  ! — 
Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady  is  a  great  blessing, 
a  fine,  discreet,  welUspoken  woman  as  you  shall 
see,  if  it  becomes  me  to  say  so,  and  we  live  vefy 
comfortably  together;  she  is  a  little  hasty  some- 
times, and  so  am  I ;  but  mine's  soon  over,  and  then 
I'm  so  sorry. — O  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for 
one  thing — 


SCENE  VII. 
C^ARRLKSft,  Sir  Paul.  Lady  PLVAJfT,  and  Boy  vith  a  Utter. 

Lady  Ply.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of  that, 
you  jackanapes ! 

Sir  Pa*U.  Gad  so,  gadsbnd ' — ^Tim,  carry  it  to 
my  lady ;  you  should  have  carried  it  to  my  lady 
first. 

Boy.  'Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

Sir  Paul.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  letters 
first. — Child,  do  so  no  more ;  d'ye  hear,  Tim? 

Boy.  No,  and't  please  you. 


SCENE  VIII. 

CARKi.Rffl,  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  A  humour  of  my  wife's ;  you  know 
women  have  little  fancies. — But,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I 
should  think  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world ; 
indeed  that  touches  me  near,  very  near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paul  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  1  |)ave,  1  thank  heaven,  a 
very  plentiful  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  coun- 
try, some  houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a 
pretty  tolerable  personal  estate  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
grief  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Careless,  that  I  have 
not  a  son  to  inherit  this. — 'Tis  true,  I  have  a 
daughter,  and  a  fine  dutiful  child  she  is,  though  I 
say  it,  blessed  be  Providence  I  I  may  say ;  for 
indeed,  Mr.  Careless,  I  am  mightily  beholden  to 
Providence  : — a  poor  unworthy  sinner. — But  if  I 
had  a  son, — ah,  that's  my  affliction,  and  my  only 
affliction !  indeed  I  cannot  refrain  tears  when  it 
comes  in  my  mind.  ICrits. 

Care.  Why,  methinks,  that  might  be  easily 
remedied  : — my  lady  is  a  fine,  likely  woman. 

Sir  Paul.  Oh,  a  fine,  likely  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day  !  indeed  she  is,  Mr.  Care- 
less, in  all  respects. 

Care.  And  I  should  not  have  taken  you  to  have 
been  so  old — 

Sir  PauL  Alas !  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless ; 
ah  !  that's  not  it ;  no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the 


mark  a  mile ;  indeed  you  do  ;  that's  not  it,  Mr. 
Careless ;  no,  no,  that's  not  it. 

Care.  No  !  what  can  be  the  matter  then  ? 

Sir  Paul.  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I 
shall  tell  yon.  My  lady  is  so  nice — it's  very  strange, 
but  it's  true — too  true — she's  so  very  nice,  that  I 
don't  believe  she  would  touch  a  man  for  the  world ; 
— at  least  not  above  once  a  year.  I'm  sure  I  have 
found  it  so  ;  and,  alas !  what's  once  a  year  to  an 
old  man,  who  would  do  good  in  his  generation  ? 
Indeed  it's  true,  Mr.  Careless,  it  breaks  my  heart. 
— I  am  her  husband,  as  I  may  say ;  though  far 
unworthy  of  that  honour,  yet  I  am  her  husband ; 
but,  alas-a-day  !  I  have  no  more  familiarity  with 
her  person,  as  to  that  matter,  than  with  my  own 
mother ; — no  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day,  this  is  a  lamentable  story  ! 
my  lady  must  be  told  on't ;  she  must  i'faith,  sir 
Paul ;  'tis  an  injury  to  the  world. 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  would  to  heaven  you  would,  Mr. 
Careless  1  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you.— What,  we  must  have  a 
son  some  way  or  other  1 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed,  I  should  be  mightily  bound  to 
you,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr.  Careless. 

Lady  Ply.  Here,  sir  Paul,  it's  from  your 
steward ;  here's  a  return  of  six  hundred  pounds ; 
you  may  take  fifty  of  it  for  the  next  half  year. 

[,Oive*  him  the  letter. 


SCENE  IX. 
Carblkss,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Plvaht,  Lord  Froth,  and 

CVNTHIA. 

Sir  Paul.  How  does  my  girl  ?  come  hither  to 
thy  father,  poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholic. 

Lord  Froth.  Heaven,  sir  Paul,  you  amaze  me 
of  all  things  in  the  world  ! — You  are  never  pleased 
but  when  we  are  all  upon  the  broad  grin ;  all  laugh 
and  no  company  ;  ah,  then  'tis  such  a  sight  to  see 
some  teeth ! — Sure,  you're  a  great  admirer  of  my 
lady  Whifler,  Mr.  Sneer,  and  sir  Laurence  Loud, 
nnd  that  gang. 

Sir  Paul.  I  vow  and  swear  she's  a  very  meriy 
woman,  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too  much. 

Lord  Froth.  Merry  !  O  Lord,  what  a  character 
that  is  of  a  woman  of  quality  ! — You  have  been  at 
my  lady  Whifler's  upon  her  day,  madam  ? 

Cyn.  Yes,  my  lord. —  [Aside.}  1  must  humour 
this  fool. 

Lord  Froth,  W^ell,  and  how.^  hee  I  what  is  your 
sense  of  the  conversation } 

Cyn.  O,  n*ost  ridiculous  !  a  perpetual  consort  of 
laughing  without  any  harmony  ;  for  sure,  my  lord, 
to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  disagreeable  as  to  sing 
out  of  time  or  out  of  tune. 

Lord  Froth.  Hee !  hee  !  hee !  right.  And  then, 
my  lady  Whifler  is  so  ready ; — she  always  comes  in 
three  bars  too  soon. — And  then,  what  do  they  laugh 
at  ?  for  yon  know  laughing  without  a  jest  is  as 
impertinent ;  hee  !  as,  as — 

Cyn,  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  Froth.  Just,  i'faith !  that  was  at  my 
tongue's  end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them, 
for  I  think  they  are  all  in  good-nature  with  the 
world,  and  only  laugh  at  one  another ;  and  yoc 
must  allow  they  have  all  jests  m  their  person^ 
though  they  have  none  in  their  oonvcrsation. 
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Lord  Froth.  True,  as  I'm  ■  person  of  honour. — 

For  heaVlBD's  sake  let  ns  sacrihce  *ein  to  mirth  a 

little. 

Enter  Tioj,  and  vthitpers  Sir  Pauu 

Sir  Paul  Ga«i9  so— Wife !  wife !  my  lady  Ply- 
aiit !  I  have  a  word. 

I^dy  Ply,  Vm  busy,  sir  Paul,  I  wonder  at  your 
impertinence ! 

Care.  {Aside  to  Sir  Paul.]  Sir  Paul,  hark  ye, 
I'm  reasoning  the  matter  you  know. — [Alotsd.] 
Madam,  if  your  ladyship  please,  we'll  discourse  of 
this  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Paul.  O  ho  !  I  wish  you  good  success,  I 
wish  you  good  success. — Boy,  tell  my  lady,  when 
the  has  done  I  would  speak  with  her  below. 


SCENE  X. 

CntTHrA,  lord  Froth,  Lady  Froth,  ami  Driak. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  you  think  that  episode  be- 
tween Susan,  the  dairy-maid,  and  our  coachman, 
is  not  amiss  ;  you  know  I  may  suppose  the  dairy 
in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish ! — But  then 
being  an  heroic  po^m,  had  not  you  better  call  him 
%  charioteer  ?  charioteer  sounds  great ;  besides, 
your  ladyship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and 
you  comparing  him  to  the  sun  ;  and  you  know  the 
sun  is  called  heaven's  charioteer. 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  infinitely  better !  I  am  ex- 
tremely beholden  to  you  for  the  hint ;  stay,  we'll 
read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [Pulls  out 
n  paper.  ]  Let  me  see  here,  you  know  what  goes 
before, — the  comparison,  you  know.  iReads. 

For  as  the  sun  shines  even/  day. 
So,  of  our  coachman  I  may  say — 
Brisk.  I'm  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather ; — ^because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every 
day. 

Lady  Froth.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't,  but  it 
will  do  for  the  coachman  ;  for  you  know  there's 
Tno<«t  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 
Brisk.  Right,  right,  that  saves  all. 
Lady  Froth.  Then,  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines 
all  the  day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then  ;  yet 
he  does  shine  all  the  day  too,  you  know,  though 
we  don't  see  him. 

Brisk.  Right,  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend that. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  you  shall  hear. — Let  me 
see.  ilUadi. 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
SOf  of  our  coachman  I  may  say^ 
He  shows  his  drunken  ^fiery  face , 
Just  ai  the  sun  does^  more  or  less. 
Brisk.  That's  right,  all's  well,  all's  well  \—More 
or  less. 

Lady  Froth,  [  Reads.]    And  when  at  night  his 
labour*  s  done. 
Then  too,  like  heaven^s  charioteer  the  sun — 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better. 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends^ 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends; 
There  he's  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk, 
/lis  fare  is  paid  him^  and  he  sets  in  milk. 
For  Su^^n.  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so^ 

Brisk.  Incomparably  well  and  proper,  egad  ! — 
But  I  have  one  exceotion  to  make  : — don't  you 


think  Itilk  (I  know  it's  good  rhyme),  but  don*t  you 
think  bilk  and /<ire  too  like  a  hackney-coachman .' 
Lady  Froth,  I  swear  and  vow,  I  am  afraid  so. 
— And  yet  our  Jehu   was  a  hackney-coachman 
when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk.  Was  he  ?  I'm  answered,  if  Jehu  was  a 
hackney-coachman. — You  may  put  that  in  the 
marginal  notes  though,  to  prevent  criticism. — Only 
mark  it  with  a  small  asterism,  and  say,  Jehu  teas 
formerly  a  hackney-coachman. 

Lady  Froth.  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely 
to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish  !      • 

Lord  Froth.  Hee  I  hee  I  hee !  my  dear,  have  you 
done  ? — won*t  you  join  with  us  ?  we  were  laughing 
at  my  lady  Wliifler  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  Froth.  Ay,  my  dear. — Were  you  ?  O 
filthy  Mr.  Sneer  1  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most 
fulsamic  fop,  fob  1 — He  spent  two  days  together  in 
going  about  Co  vent- Garden,  to  suit  the  lining  of 
his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

Lord  Froth.  O  silly  !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of 
him,  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world 
herself. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  lady  Toothless  !  O,  she's  a 
mortifying  spectacle  ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud 
like  an  old  ewe. 

Cf/n.  Fy,  Mr.  Brisk !  eringos  for  her  cough. 

Lady  Froth.  I  have  seen  her  take  *em  half 
chewed  out  of  her  mouth,  to  laugh,  and  then  put 
them  in  aG:ain — fob  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Fob! 

Lady  Froth.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh 
when  8neer  offers  to  speak,  and  sits  in  expectation 
of  his  no  jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth 
open — 

Brisk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad — Ha  I 
ha  !  ha  ! 

Cyn.  [Aside.'\  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools 
so  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  but  they  can  ren- 
der other  people  contemptible  by  exposifig  tlnMr 
infirmities. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping 
lady — I  can't  hit  of  her  name — the  old  fat  fool  that 
paints  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean — but,  dense  take 
me  !  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  neither-^-Paints,  d'ye 
say  ?  why  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel. — Then  she 
has  a  great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and 
makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  %vith  lime 
and  hair,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lady  Froth,  Oh,  you  made  a  song  upon  her, 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk.  He!  egad,  so  I  did: — my  lord  can 
sing  it. 

Cyn.  O,  good  my  lord,  let's  hear  it. 

Brisk,  'Tis  not  a  song  neither ; — it's  a  sort  of 
an  epigram,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet ;  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.— ^Sing 
it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Froth  sings. 

Ancient  PhilllH  lias  young  graces, 
•Ti«*  a  strnnRo  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

.Shall  I  tell  yini  how  ? 
She  liersclf  makcH  her  own  fares. 
And  each  mornlnir  wears  a  new  one; 

Where's  the  wonder  miw  ? 

Brisk.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't ;  my  way  of 
writing,  egod  ! 
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SCENE  XI. 

CrNTRiA.  Lord  FRomt  Lady  Froth,  Brisk,  and  FooTMAit. 

AoJy  Froth,  How  now  ? 

Foot.  Your  ladyship's  chair  is  come. 

lAidy  Froth,  Is  nurse  and  the  child  in  it  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Froth,  O  the  dear  creature !  let's  go  see  it. 

Lord  Froth.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you'll  spoil  that 
child,  with  sending  it  to  and  again  so  often  :  this  is 
the  seventh  time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her  to-day. 

Lady  Froth,  O  la  !  I  sweAr  it's  but  the  sixth — 
and  I  han't  seen  her  these  two  hours.— The  poor 
dear  creature ! — 1  swear,  my  lord,  you  don't  love 
poor  little  Sappho — Come,  my  dear  Cynthia,  Mr. 
Brisk,  we'll  go  see  Sappho,  though  my  lord  won't. 

Cyn.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk,  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  lady  Sappho  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Three  quarters ;  but  I  swear  she 
has  a  world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  already. 


— My  lord,  won't  you  go  ?  won't  you  }  what,  not 
to  see  Saph  ?  pray,  my  lord,  come  see  little  Saph. 
I  knew  you  could  not  stay. 


SCENE  XI r. 

CVNTHM. 

Tis  not  so  hard  to  counterfeit  joy  i:i  the  depth  of 
affliction,  as  to  dissemble  mirth  in  company  of 
fools.  —  Why  should  I  call  'em  fools  ?  the  world 
thinks  better  of  'em ;  for  these  have  quality  and 
education,  wit  and  fine  conversation  are  received 
and  admired  by  the  world  : — if  not,  they  like  and 
admire  themselves. — A.nd  why  is  not  that  true 
wisdom,  for  'tis  happiness  }  and  for  aught  I  know, 
we  have  misapplied  the  name  all  this  while,  and 
mistaken  the  thing ;  since — 

If  happiness  in  self-content  is  placed. 

The  wise  are  Wretched, and  fools  only  blessed. 

lExtt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

House. 

Mkllrpont  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  I  heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the  closet 
door,  and  my  lady  with  him,  but  she  seemed  to 
moderate  his  passion. 

Mel.  Ay,  hell  thank  her,  as  gentle  breezes  mo- 
derate a  fire  :  but  I  shall  counterwork  her  spells, 
and  ride  the  witch  in  her  own  bridle. 

Cyn.  It's  impossible ;  she'll  cast  beyond  you 
still. — I'll  lay  my  life  it  will  never  come  to  be  a 
match. 

Mel.  What? 

Cyn.  Between  you  and  me. 

Afel,  Why  so  ? 

Cyn.  My  mind  gives  me  it  won't — because  we 
are  both  willing  ;  we  each  of  us  strive  to  reach  the 
goal,  and  hinder  one  another  in  the  race  ;  I  swear 
it  never  does  well  when  the  parties  are  so  agreed. 
—For  when  people  walk  hand  in  hand,  there's  nei- 
ther overtaking  nor  meeting  :  we  hunt  in  couples, 
where  we  both  pursue  the  same  game,  but  forget 
one  another  ;  and  'tis  because  we  are  so  near  that 
we  don't  think  of  coming  together. 

Mel.  Hum,  'gad  I  believe  there's  something 
in't; — marriage  is  the  game  that  we  hunt,  and 
while  we  think  that  we  only  have  it  in  view,  I  don't 
Bee  but  we  have  it  in  our  power. 

Cyn,  Within  reach  ;  for  example,  give  me  your 
band  ;  you  have  looked  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective  all  this  while  ;  for  nothing  has  been 
between  us  but  our  fears. 

Mel.  I  don't  know  why  we  should  not  steal  out 
of  the  house  this  very  moment,  and  marry  one 
another,  without  consideration,  or  the  fear  of 
repentance.  Pox  o'  fortune,  portion,  settlements, 
and  jo'mtures  I 

Cytt,  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with  'em  ? — 
yira  know  we  icarry  for  love. 


Mel,  Love,  love,  downright,  very  villanous  love 

Cyn.  And  he  that  can't  live  upon  love  deserves 
to  die  in  a  ditch.  Here,  then,  I  give  you  my 
promise,  in  spite  of  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth, 
your  inconstancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to 
change — 

Afel,  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasonably 
away  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cyn.  Hold  ! — never  to  marry  anybody  else. 

Mel.  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent. — 
Why,  you  won't  balk  the  frolic  ? 

Cyn.  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of  your 
own  conduct  I  would  not ; — but  'tis  but  reasonable 
that  since  I  consent  to  like  a  man  without  the  vile 
consideration  of  money,  he  should  give  me  a  very 
evident  demonstration  of  his  wit ;  therefore  let  me 
see  you  undermine  my  lady  Touchwood,  as  you 
boasted,  and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and 
then — 

Mel.  I'll  do't. 

Cyn,  And  I'll  do't. 

Mfl,  This  very  next  ensuing  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  is  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  imless  the 
devil  assist  her  in  propria  persona, 

Cyn,  Well,  if  the  devil  should  assist  her,  and 
your  plot  miscarry } 

Mel.  Ay,  what  am  I  to  trust  to  then  ? 

Cyn.  Why,  if  you  give  me  very  clear  demon- 
stration that  it  was  the  devil,  I'll  allow  for  irre- 
sistible odds.  But  if  I  find  it  to  be  only  chance, 
or  destiny,  or  unlucky  stars,  or  anything  but  the 
very  devil,  I  am  inexorable ;  only  still  I'll  keep  my 
word,  and  live  a  maid  for  your  sake. 

Alel.  And  you  won't  die  one  for  your  own  ;  so 
still  there's  hope. 

Cyti.  Here's  my  mother-in-law,  and  your  friend 
Careless  ;  I  would  not  have  'em  see  us  togethei- 
yet. 


h'CENE  II. 
Carjclbss  and  Lady  Pltant. 

Lady  Ply.  I  swear,  Mr.  Careless,  you  are  very 
alluring,  and  say  so  many  fine  things,  and  nothing 
is  so  moving  to  me  as  a  fine  thing.  Well,  I  must 
do  you  this  justice  and  declare  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  never  anybody  gained  so  far  upon  rac  as 
yourself;  with  blushes  I  must  own  it,  you  have 
shaken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour. — Well,  sure  if  I  escape  your  importunities, 
I  shall  value  myself  as  long  as  1  live,  I  swear. 

Care.  And  despise  me.  ISighing, 

Lady  Ply.  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world,  by 
my  purity  !  now  you  make  me  swear. — O  gratitude 
forbid,  that  1  should  ever  be  wanting  in  a  respect- 
ful acknowledgment  of  an  entire  resignation  of  all 
my  best  wishes,  for  the  person  and  parts  of  so 
accomplished  a  person,  whose  merit  challenges 
much  more,  Pm  sure,  than  my  illiterate  praises 
can  description — 

Care,  (in  a  whining  lone.'\  Ah  Heavens,  ma- 
dam, you  ruin  me  with  kindness  ! — 

Your  charming  tongue  pursues  the  victory  of 
your  eyes, 

While  at  your  feet  your  poor  adorei  dies. 

Liuiy  Plf/.  Ah,  very  fine  ! 

Care.  [JStill  whining.^  Ah  I  why  are  you  so 
fair,  so  bewitching  fair .'  O  let  me  grow  to  the 
ground  here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand  !  O  let  me 
press  it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart  \  the 
nimble  movement  shall  instruct  your  pulse,  and 
teach  it  to  alarm  desire. — [Aside.]  Zoonsl  I'm 
almost  at  the  end  of  my  cant  if  she  does  not  yield 
quickly. 

Lady  Ply.  O  thafs  so  passionate  and  fine  I 
cannot  hear  it :— I  am  not  bafe  if  I  stay,  and  must 
leave  you. 

Care.  And  must  you  leave  me !  rather  let  me 
languish  out  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe  my  soul 
beneath  your  feet  I — [Aside."]  I  must  say  the  same 
thing  over  again,  and  can't  help  it. 

Lady  Ply.  1  swear  I'm  ready  to  languish  too. — 
O  my  honour  J  whither  is  it  going  ?  I  protest  you 
have  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Care.  Can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Lady  Ply.  O  rise,  I  beseech  you  !  say  no  more 
till  you  rise. — Why  did  you  kneel  so  long  ?  I 
swear  I  was  so  transported  I  did  not  see  it. — Well, 
to  show  you  how  far  you  have  gained  upon  me,  I 
atfsure  you,  if  sir  ^^ul  should  die,  of  all  mankind 
there's  none  I'd  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Care.  O  Heaven!  I  can't  outlive  this  night 
without  your  favour  ! — I  feel  my  spirits  faint,  a 
general  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a  cold 
deadly  dew  already  vents  through  all  my  pores, 
and  will  to-morrow  wash  me  for  ever  from  your 
sight,  and  drown  me  in  my  tomb. 

Lady  Ply.  O  you  have  conquered,  sweet,  melt- 
ing, moving  sir,  you  have  conquered  I—  What  heart 
of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to  such 
sad  sayings !  [CnV*. 

Care.  I  thank  Heaven  they  are  the  saddest 
that  I  ever  said. — Oh  I — [Aside.]  I  shall  never 
contain  laughter. 

Lady  Ply.  Oh,  I  yield  myself  all  up  to  your 
uncontrollable  embraces  ! — Say,  thou  dear,  dying 
man,  wheui  where,  and  how?  —  Ah,  there's  sir 
Paoll 


Care.  'Slife,  yonder  s  sir  Paul ;  but  if  hfe  were 
not  come,  I'm  so  transported  I  cannot  speak. — 
This  note  vrill  inform  you.  lOives  her  a  noU» 


SCENE  III. 
Lady  Plvant,  Sir  Paul,  and  CnrrmA. 

Sir  Paul.  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilt. — But  endeavour  to  forget 
this  Mellefont. 

Cyn.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir  ;  but  if 
I  have  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  Paul.  Never  to  marry  !  Heavens  forbid  I 
must  I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons  ?  must  the 
family  of  the  Plyants  be  utterly  extinct  for  want  of 
issue  male  }  Oh,  impiety  !  But  did  you  swear  ? 
did  that  sweet  creature  swear  ?  ha !  how  durst  you 
swear  without  my  consent ;  ah,  gadsbud,  who 
am  I  ? 

Cyfi.  Pray,  don't  be  angry,  sir  :  when  I  swore, 
I  had  your  consent ;  and  therefore  I  swore. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  then,  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul,  or  make  of  non-effect,  your  oath  ;  so 
you  may  unswear  it  again  ; — the  law  will  allow  it. 

Cyn.  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will. 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  no  matter  for  that,  con- 
science and  law  never  go  together,  you  must  not 
expect  that. 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive  if  she 
has  sworn,  d'ye  mark  me,  if  she  has  once  sworn, 
it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
she  should  break  it  —  [Aside.]  I'll  make  up 
the  match  again,  because  Mr.  Careless  said  it  would 
oblige  him. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so? 

Why,  I  was  of  that  opinion  once  too. — Nay,  if 
your  ladyship  conceive  so,  I'm  of  that  opinion 
again  ;  but  I  can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  lady, 
to  know  what  they  intend. 

Lady  Ply.  I'm  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Melle- 
font has  been  much  wronged. 

Cyn.  [Aside.]  I'm  amazed  to  find  her  of  our 
side,  for  I'm  sure  she  loved  him. 

Lady  Ply.  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  has  no 
kindness  for  him  ;  and  besides  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Careless,  that  Mellefunt  had  never  any- 
thing more  than  a  profound  respect. — That  he  has 
owned  himself  to  be  my  admirer,  'tis  true  ;  but  he 
was  never  so  presumptuous  to  entertain  any  dis- 
honourable notions  of  things ;  so  that  if  this  be 
made  plain,  I  don't  see  how  my  daughter  can  in 
conscience  or  honour,  or  anything  in  the  world — 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed  if  this  be  made  plain,  as  my 
lady  your  mother  says,  child — 

Lady  Ply.  Plain !  I  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Careless ; — and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Careless  is  a 
person — that  has  a  most  extraordinary  respect  and 
honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cyn.  [Aside.]  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I 
believe,  or  else  you  had  not  changed  sides  so  soon; 
— now  I  begin  to  find  it. 

Sir  Paul.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless 
really,  he  is  a  person  that  I  have  a  great  value  for, 
not  only  for  that,  but  because  he  has  a  great  vene- 
ration for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Piy.  O  las  !  no  indeed,  sir  Paul ;  'tis  upon 
your  account. 

Sir  Paul.  No,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  have  no  title 
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to  his  esteem,  but  in  haying  the  honour  to  apper- 
tain in  some  measore  to  your  ladyship,  that's 
aU. 

Lcidy  Ply.  O  la  now !  I  swear  and  declare,  it 
shan't  be  so ;  jon're  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any 
comparison  made  between — 

Lady  Ply.  O  tj,  fy,  sir  Paul !  you'll  put  me 
out  of  countenance — your  very  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate wife ;  that's  all — and  highly  honoured  in 
that  title. 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  I'm  transported !  give  me 
leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship*s  hand. 

Cyn,  That  my  poor  father  should  be  so  very 
siUy.  lAride. 

Lady  Ply.  My  lip,  indeed,  sir  Paul,  I  swear 
you  shall.  IHe  kisses  her,  and  twos  very  low. 

Sir  Paul.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. — 
[Aaide."]  I  don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  ground, 
or  walk  in  air. — Gadsbud !  she  was  never  thus 
before. — Well,  I  must  own  myself  the  most  be- 
holden to  Mr.  Careless. — As  sure  as  can  be  this  is 
all  his  doing — something  that  he  has  said — well, 
'tis  a  rare  thing  to  have  an  ingenious  friend. — 
{AlotUl.'\  Well,  your  ladyship  is  of  opinion  that 
the  match  may  go  forward  ? 

Lady  Ply.  By  all  means ;  Mr.  Careless  has 
satisfied  me  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Paul.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep 
your  oath,  but  have  a  care  of  making  rash  vows ; 
come  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

Lady  Ply.  [^AsideJ]  I  swear  and  declare,  I'm 
in  such  a  twitter  to  read  Mr.  Careless's  letter,  that 
I  can't  forbear  any  longer. — But  though  I  may 
read  all  letters  first  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be  sure 
to  be  unsuspected  this  time. — \_Aloud.']  Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  Paul.  Did  your  ladyship  call  ? 

Lady  Ply,  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear 
^-only  lend  me  your  letter,  which  you  had  from 
your  steward  to-day;  I  would  look  upon  the  account 
again,  and  maybe  increase  your  allowance. 

Sir  Paul.  There  it  is,  madam ;  do  you  want  a 
pen  apd  ink  ?  [,Bov)s  and  gives  the  letter. 

Lady  Ply.  No,  no,  nothing  else,  1  thank  you, 
sir  Paul. — [Aside.l  So,  now  I  can  read  my  own 
letter  under  the  cover  of  his. 

Sir  Paul.  [  To  Cynthia.]  He  !  and  wilt  thou 
bring  a  grandson  at  nine  months'  end,  he ! — ^a  brave 
chopping  boy?  I'll  settle  a  thousand  pound  a 
year  upon  the  rogue,  as  soon  as  ever  he  looks  me 
in  the  face ;  I  will,  gadsbud !  I'm  overjoyed  to 
think  I  have  any  of  my  family  that  will  bring  chil- 
dren into  the  world.  For  I  would  fain  have  some 
resemblance  of  myself  in  my  posterity,  hey,  Thy  ? 
Can't  you  contrive  that  affair,  girl .'  do,  gadsbud, 
think  on  thy  old  father,  he  ?  make  the  young  rogue 
as  like  as  you  can. 

Cyn.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  ^o  merry,  sir. 

Sir  Paul.  Merry !  gadsbud,  I'm  serious ;  I'll 
give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  inch  of 
him  that  resembles  me ;  ah  this  eye,  this  left  eye ! 
a  thousand  pound  for  this  left  eye.  This  has  done 
execution  in  its  time,  girl ;  why  thou  hast  my  leer, 
hussy,  just  thy  father's  leer : — let  it  be  transmitted 
to  the  young  rogue  by  the  help  of  imagination ; 
why  'tis  the  mark  of  our  family.  Thy ;  our  house 
is  distinguished  by  a  languishing  eye,  as  the  house 
of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  lip. — Ah  1  when  I  was  of 
your  age,  hussy,  I  would  have  held  fifty  to  one  I 
o^uld  have  drawn  my  own  picture. — Gadsbud  !  I 


could  have  done — not  so  much  as  you  neither,— 
but — nay,  don't  blush  — 

Cyn.  I  don't  blush,  sir,  for  I  vow  I  don't  under- 
stand— 

Sir  Paul.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  you  fib,  you  bag- 
gage ;  you  do  understand,  and  you  shall  under- 
stand. Come,  don*t  be  so  nice ;  gadsbud,  don't 
learn  after  your  mother-in-law  my  lady  here : 
marry,  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  follow  her 
example !  that  would  spoil  aU  indeed.  Bless  us,  if 
you  should  take  a  vagary  and  make  a  rash  resolu- 
tion  on  your  wedding  night  to  die  a  maid,  as  she 
did,  all  were  ruined,  all  my  hopes  lost ! — My  heart 
would  break,  and  my  estate  would  be  left  to  the 
wide  world,  he  ?  I  hope  you  are  a  better  Christian 
than  to  think  of  living  a  nun ;  he  ?     Answer  me. 

Cyn.  I'm  all  obedience,  sir,  to  your  commands. 

Ltidy  Ply.  [A side. '\  O  dear  Mr.  Careless  I  I 
swear  he  writes  charmingly,  and  he  looks  charm- 
ingly, and  he  has  charmed  me,  as  much  as  I  have 
charmed  him  ;  and  so  I'll  tell  him  in  the  wardrobe 
when  'tis  dark.  O  crimine  !  I  hope  sir  Paul  has  not 
seen  both  letters. — \^Put8  the  wrong  letter  hastily 
up  J  and  gives  him  her  own."]  Sir  Paul,  here's  your 
letter  ;  to-morrow  morning  I'll  settle  accounts  to 
your  advantage. 


SCENE  IV. 

Lady  Plyant,  Sir  Paul,  Ctnthia,  and  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  gadsbud,  you're  an  uncivil  per- 
son, let  me  tell  you,  and  all  that ;  and  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  in  you. 

Sir  Paul.  O  la !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  I 
hope  you  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Dense  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend  to 
marry  yoiir  daughter  yourself!  you're  always 
brooding  over  her  like  an  old  hen,  as  if  she  were 
not  well  hatched,  egad,  he  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Good,  strange  !  Mr.  Brisk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person,  he  !  he  !  he  ! — No,  no,  I 
have  done  with  her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk.  The  fiddlers  have  stayed  this  hour  in  the 
hall,  and  ray  lord  Froth  wants  a  partner,  we  can 
never  begin  without  her. 

Sir  Paul.  Go,  go,  child,  go,  get  you  gone  and 
dance  and  be  merry,  I'll  come  and  look  at  you  by 
and  by. — Where's  my  son  Meilef'ont  ? 

Lady  Ply.  I'll  send  him  to  them,  I  know  where 
he  is.  * 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  wiU  you  send  Careless  into  the 
hall  if  you  meet  him  } 

Sir  Paul.  I  will,  I  will ;  I'll  go  and  look  for  him 
on  purpose. 


SCENE  V. 
Brisk. 

So,  now  they  are  aU  gone,  and  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  practise. — Ah !  my  dear  lady  Froth  !  she's 
a  most  engaging  creature,  if  she  were  not  so  fond 
of  that  damned  coxcombly  lord  of  hers  ;  and  yet  I 
am  forced  to  allow  him  wit  too,  to  keep  in  with 
him. — No  matter,  she's  a  woman  of  parts,  and 
egad  parts  will  carry  her.  She  said  she  would  fol- 
low me  into  the  gallery.— Now  to  make  my  &p- 
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SCENE  VI. 
Bwiv  and  lAly  Phum. 
AritJt.  [ITatttaiouf,  linping.]    I'm  tick  milh 
lavt, — ha!  ha  I  ha! — prilhte  camt  cure  me. 
I'mtidiXBith,  ijo. 

0  j«  powera  !  O  my  lady  Froth  !    my  UJy  Froth  ! 
n>y  My  Froth  I     Heigho  !     Brvsk  heart  !     Gotl*. 

1  thank  yoal         [Standi  muting  icia  An  amu  aiT.ui. 

Lad^  Froth.  O  heaveni,  Mr.  Driak  I  what's 
the  matter  t 

Briik.  Mj  Udy  Froth  I  yonr  ladyship'i  most 
humble  MrTaiiC. — The  milUr.  madam  ■  nolhing, 
Diadam,  DOlbing  at  all  egad.  I  was  rallen  into  the 
moet  agreeable  amaaement  in  the  whole  proviuce 
of  cnntemplaCioD :  Ihal'a  all  — [.4(iV/b.]  I'll  aeein 
to  conceal    my  paaaion,  and  that  will  look    like 

Ladi)  Froth.  Bleas  me  1  why  did  you  call  out 
npon  me  m  loud  ? 

Brut.  O  Lord,  1,  madam  ?  I  beieech  jonr 
tadvihip — when  ? 

Ladg  Froth.  Jut  now  aa  I  came  in:  bleBBiuel 
wb;  don't  you  ktiow  it  ? 

BHA.  Not  I.  let  me  petiib! — But  did  I? 
Strange!  1  confen  your  Udyship  waa  in  my 
tbougbti ;  and  1  •(■•  in  a  sort  of  dream  that  did  in 
a  manner  prraent  a  very  plraiin^  object  to  my  ima. 
giTiatioQ.  but^butdidl  indcvd,'— Tu  tee  hon  lave 
and  murder  will  out !  But  did  1  really  name  my 
Udy  Froth  > 

l,adt,  Froth.  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  lo.e  let- 
ter* 1— But  did  you  talk  of  love  ?  O  Pamaaaua  1 
who  would  have  thought  Mr.  Briilt  could  hace  been 


IS  but  the  I 
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Laih  Froth.  O  be  merry  by  al 
Volaciui  in  lore  !  ha  1  ha !  hn ! 

Brimk.  O  barbarous,  to  turn  11 
Yet.  h 


hrl|,  Ian 


lysplf.  ha!  ha!  ha  :- 
Tens  :   I  nave  a  violetit  passion  for  yi 

Ladg  Froth.  .<!erioualy  ?  ha  !   ha  !  ha 

Britk.  Seriously,  lia  I  ha  !  hn  !  G. 
for  all]  lauiib. 

Ladg  Froth.  Ha!  h»  I  ha!— What  i 
I  Uoib  at  >  ha!  ha  I  ha  I 

Briik.  Me,  rgad,  ha!  ha  I 

/.oJy  Frolh.  No,  the  deuse  take  me  1 
iasgh  at  myeelfi  for  hang  mc  !  if  I  b 
linlent  paasinn  for  Mr.  Brisk,  ha  I  lia  1 


ilo  ridicDlB  ! 
me,  I  can't 
-yet  by  hea- 


nritk.  Seriomly? 

I.ailv  Frolh.  Serioualy,  hal  ha  1   ha! 

Briik.  That's  well  enonj^h  ;  let  me  perish,  ba  ! 
bal  ha!  O  tairaculoua  I  what  a  liappy  discovery  ; 
ah,  my  drar  charming  lady  Frolb  ! 

LadgFrotb.  O  my  adoredMr.  BriskI  [£>n*rau. 


SCENE  VII. 

,  Iddy  FaoTK,  aH>J  l^tnl  Pmttei. 
Lord    Froth.    The   company  ar«  all  ready.— 

r  FnuTU.]     Zoom,  ma. 


'?■)    }\'r."' 


Lad<i  Froth.  [j4tida  fa  Bkihk.]  Take  no  ootieo 
— but  observe  me — [Aloitd,]  Now  cast  off,  and 
meet  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  then 
join  hands  again ;  I  could  teach  my  lord  thJH 
dance  purely,  but  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I  can't  tell 
hof  to  come  ao  uaar  any  other  man. —  {Thegprt. 
!rnd  to  pracl'ue  part  of  a  counlry  daact.']  Oh, 
here's  mv  lord,  now  yot:  shall  see  me  do  it  wiih  him. 

Lord'Proth.  Oh.  I  see  Ihere'i  no  barm  yet:— 
but  I  don't  like  this  familiarity.  [AmlJi. 

Ladji  Froth.  Shollyou  and  I  doourclosedance, 
to  show  Mr.  Brisk  ? 

Lord  Frolh.   No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Ladg  Froth.  I'll  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when 
you  are  out  of  the  way. 

Britk.  [Atide.']  That'sgood.egad.  that'sgoodl 
deuse  take  ne.  lean  hardly  hold  laughing  in  htafacc! 

L-ird  Frolh.  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  we'll 

La-la  Froth.  With  aU  my  heart. 

Briik.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  wail  on  you — 
[,<»irfe/u  Ijidv  Froth  I   My  charmiugwitty  augel! 

Li.il,  Froth.  [AMide  to  Hhuh.]  We  shall 
have  tthijiperiug  time  enuujfh,  you  know,  since  we 


Lad^  Ph.  O  the  unluckieit  accident!  I'm 
afraid  I  shan't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.   Heaven  forbid  !  what  ia  it  ? 

Ladg  Fig.  I'm  in  such  a  fright  t  the  stiaogMt 
quandary  and  premunire  I  I'm  sU  over  in  ■  ual- 
veraal  Bgitatioa,  I  dare  swear  every  drcamstance 
of  me  trembles. — O  your  letter,  your  letter  I — by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  Sir  Paul 
your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care.  That  was  unlucky. 

Lady  Ply.  O  yonder  be  comes  reading  of  it! 
for  heaven's  sake  step  in  bere  and  advise  me 
quickly  oefore  he  sees  I 
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end  on't — [Reads,"]  Hnm — Afier  tupper  in  the 
wardrobe  by  the  gallery ^  if  sir  Paul  should  sur- 
prise uSf  I  have  a  commission  from  him  to  treat 
with  you  altout  the  very  matter  of  fact.  Matter 
of  fact !  very  pretty ;  it  seems  then  I  am  conducing 
to  my  own  cuckoldom  ;  why  this  is  the  very  trai- 
torous position  of  taking  up  arms  by  my  authority, 
against  my  person.  Well,  let  me  see — 7^7/  then  I 
languish  in  expectation  of  my  adored  charmer. — 
Dying  Nkd  Carelrss.  Gadsbud,  would  that 
were  matter  of  fact  too  !  Die  and  be  damned  ! 
for  a  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Iscariot  both  !  O 
friendship !  what  art  thou  but  a  name !  Hence- 
forward let  no  man  make  a  friend  that  would  not 
be  a  cuckold  I  for  whomsoever  he  receives  into  his 
bosom,  will  find  the  way  to  his  bed,  and  there 
return  his  caresses  with  interest  to  his  wife.  Have 
I  for  this  been  pinioned  night  after  night  for  three 
years  past  ?  have  I  been  swathed  in  blankets  till  I 
have  been  even  deprived  of  motion  ?  have  I  a))- 
proached  the  marriage-bed  with  reverence  as  to  a 
sacred  shrine,  and  denied  myself  the  enjoyment  of 
lawful  domestic  pleasures  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  must  I  now  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity  ? 
O  my  lady  Piyant,  you  were  chaste  as  ice,  but  you 
are  melted  now,  and  false  as  water  ! — But  Provi- 
dence has  been  constant  to  me  in  discovering  this 
conspiracy  ;  still  I  am  beholden  to  Providence  ;  if 
it  were  not  for  Providence,  sure,  poor  sir  Paul,  thy 
heart  would  break. 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plvant. 

Lady  Ply,  So,  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the 
letter. — Well  now,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of 
your  friend  Careless  ?  has  he  been  treacherous,  or 
did  you  give  his  insolence  a  licence  to  make  trial  of 
your  wife's  suspected  virtue  ?  D'ye  see  here  ? 
[Snatches  the  letter  as  in  anger."]  Look,  read  it? 
Gads  my  life,  if  I  thought  it  were  so,  I  would  this 
moment  renounce  all  communication  with  you  ! 
Ungrateful  monster !  be  ?  is  it  so  ?  ay,  I  see  it,  a 
plot  upon  my  honour;  your  guilty  checks  confess 
it.  Oh  where  shall  wronged  virtue  fly  for  repara- 
tion !  I'll  be  divorced  this  instant ! 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud  !  what  shall  I  say  ?  this  is 
the  strangest  surprise  !  Why  I  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all,  nor  I  don't  know  whether  there  be 
anything  at  all  in  the  world  or  no. 

Lady  Ply.  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false 
man  !  I  that  never  dissembled  in  my  life,  yet  to 
make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  monster 
of  iniquity,  Careless,  and  found  out  that  contriv- 
ance to  lee  you  see  this  letter ;  which  now  J  find 
was  of  your  own  inditing  ; — I  do,  heathen,  I  do  ! — 
See  my  face  no  more,  I'll  be  divorced  presently  ! 

Sir  Paul.  O  strange,  what  will  become  of  me  !— 
I'm  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid,  and  so 
sorry. — But  did  you  give  me  this  letter  on  purpose, 
he  ?  did  you  .' 

Lady  Ply.  Did  I !  do  you  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen  ?  I  have  a  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in  the 
Commons,  I'll  go  to  him  instantly. 

Sir  Paul.  Hold  I  stay !  I  beseech  your  lady- 
»hip  !  I'm  so  overjoyed,  stay,  I'll  confess  all. 

/x»f/y  Ply.  What  will  you  confess,  Jew  ? 


Sir  Paul.  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
had  no  hand  in  this  letter. — Nay  hear  me,  I  beseech 
your  ladyship  :  the  devil  take  me  now  if  he  did  not 
go  beyond  my  commission. — If  I  desired  him  to  do 
any  more  than  speak  a  good  word  only  just  for 
me ;  gadsbud,  only  for  poor  sir  Paul,  I'm  an 
anabaptist,  or  a  Jew,  or  what  you  please  to  call 
me. 

Lady  Ply.  Why,  is  not  .here  matter  of  fact  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  but,  by  your  own  virtue  and  con- 

tinency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own  doing. 

I  confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  some  honours 
conferred  upon  me,  which  lie  all  in  your  ladyship's 
breast,  and  he  being  a  well-spoken  man,  I  desired 
him  to  intercede  for  me. 

Lady  Ply.  Did  you  so,  presumption  ! — Oh, 
he  comes  !  the  Tarquin  comes  !  I  cannot  bear  his 
sight. 


SCENE  XI. 
CAnBLKss  ami  Sir  Faix. 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  I'm  glad  I've  met  with  you  : 
'gad  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  can't  prevail. — 
Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a  little 
farther  in  t]:is  matter — 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed!— Well,  sir.—  [j4side.]  I'll 
di.ssemble  with  him  a  little. 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I  have  in  my  time  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coyness  in 
their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  my  lady's 
virtue : — and  when  I  could  not  prevail  for  you, 
'gad  I  pretended  to  be  in  love  myself. — But  all  in 
vain  ;  she  would  not  hear  a  word  upon  that  subject ; 
then  I  writ  a  letter  to  her ;  I  don't  know  what 
effects  that  will  have,  but  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  you 
when  I  do ;  though,  by  this  light,  I  believe  her  virtue 
is  impregnable. 

Sir  Paul.  O  Providence  1  Providence!  what  dis- 
coveries are  here  made  ?  why,  this  is  better  and 
more  miraculous  than  the  rest. 

Care.  Wljat  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  can't  tell  you,  I'm  so  overjoyed; 
come  aloni;  wii.h  me  to  my  lady,  I  can't  contain 
myself;   come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care.  So,  so,  so,  this  diflSiculty's  over.       lAsitU. 


SCENE  XII. 
Mrllbi^ont,  Mask  well, /rem  different  doors. 

Mel.  Maskwell !  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
— 'tis  within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Mask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's  closet, 
you  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber  before  she 
comes,  and  lie  concealed  there,  otherwise  she  may 
lock  the  door  when  we  are  together,  and  you  not 
easily  get  in  to  surprise  us. 

Mel.  He  !  you  say  true. 

Mask.  You  had  best  make  haste  ;  for  after  she 
has  made  some  apology  to  the  company  for  her 
own  and  my  lord's  a])*ence  all  this  while,  she'il 
retire  to  her  chamber  instantly. 

Mel.  1  go  this  moment.  Now  Fortune,  1  defy 
thecl 
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SCENE  xm. 


Maskwkll. 


I  oonfen  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  secare  in  your 
own  opinion ;  the  appearance  is  very  fair,  but  I 
hare  an  after  game  to  play  that  shall  turn  the  ta- 
bles ;  and  here  comes  the  man  that  I  must  manage. 


SCENE  XIV. 
I^Laskwkll  and  Lord  TotM:HWooi>. 

Lord  Touch.  Mask  well ,  yon  are  the  man  I  wished 
to  meet 

Mask,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your 
lordship's  commands. 

Lord  Toufh.  I  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  anything  that  has  concerned  me  or 
my  family. 

Mask.  I  were  a  villain  else ! — I  am  bound  by 
daty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to  be 
ever  your  lordship's  servant. 

J  ord  Touch.  Enough — you  are  my  friend  ;  I 
know  it.  Yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge  which  has  concerned  me  nearly,  that 
yon  have  concealed  from  me. 

Mask.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Touch,  Nay,  I  excuse  your  friendship  to 
mj  unnatural  nephew  thus  far  ; — but  1  know  you 
have  been  privy  to  his  impious  designs  upon  my 
wife.  This  evening  she  has  told  me  all ;  her  good- 
nature concealed  it  as  long  as  was  possible  ;  but  he 
perseveres  so  in  villany  that  she  has  told  mc  even  j 
you  were  weary  of  dissuading  him,  though  you 
have  once  actually  hindered  him  from  forcing  her. 

Mtuk.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make  you  an 
answer ;  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  I  would 
willingly  be  silent. 

Lord  Touch.  I  know  you  would  excuse  him  ; 
and  I  know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask.  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  't  had  been  a 
youthful  heat  that  might  have  soon  boiled  over ; 
but— 

Lord  Touch.  Say  on. 

Mask.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord — 
but  to  express  my  concern  ;  for  I  think  his  frenzy 
increases  daily. 

Lord  Touch.  How  !  give  me  but  proof  of  it, 
ocular  proof,  that  I  may  justify  my  dealing  with 
him  to  the  world,  and  share  my  fortunes. 

Musk.  O  my  lord  !  consider  that  is  hard  ;  be- 
sides, time  may  work  upon  him  :  then,  for  me  to 
do  it  !  I  have  professed  an  everiasting  friendship 
to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  lie  is  your  friend,  and  wnat  am  I  ? 

Mask.   I  am  answered. 

Lord  Touch.  Fear  not  his  di^splensure ;  I  will 
put  you  out  of  his  and  Fortune's  power  ;  and  for 
that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  I  will  secure  tiiy 
fidelity  to  him,  and  give  my  honour  never  to  own 
any  discovery  that  you  shall  make  me.  Can  you 
give  roc  a  demonstrative  proof  1  speak. 

Ai(uk.  I  wish  I  could  not  1 — To  be  plain,  my 
lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all  ar- 
guments to  dissuade  him  from  a  design  which  I 
luspect ;  and  if  1  had  not  succeeded,  to  have  in- 
formed your  lordship  of  what  I  knew. 


Lord  Touch.  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain's 
purpose  ? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late,  and 
what  I  mean  now  is  only  a  bare  suspicion  of  my 
own.  If  your  lordship  will  meet  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  hence  there,  in  that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bed- 
chamber, I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me  do 
a  severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes. 


SCENE  XV.-— Lady  Touchwood's  Chamber. 

MsLLBravT. 

Pray  heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with  her  assigna- 
tion ! — Oh  that  her  lord  were  but  sweating  behind 
this  hanging,  with  the  expectation  of  what  I  shall 
see  ! — Hist !  she  comes. — Little  does  she  think 
what  a  mine  is  just  ready  to  spring  under  her  feet. 
But  to  my  post. 

[jConccaU  himself  bthind  the  hangings. 


SCENE  XVI. 
Lady  Toitcuwood. 

'Tis  eight  o'clock  :  methinks  I  should  have  found 
him  here.  Who  does  not  prevent  the  hour  of  love 
outstays  the  time  ;  for  to  be  dully  punctual,  is  too 
slow. — [To  Maskwell,  enterinff.]  I  was  accu- 
ing  you  of  neglect. 


SCENE  XVII. 
Lady  Toi*ciiwoon  and  Maskwrll. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me  when  I  see 
you  here  before  me  ;  but  'tis  fit  I  should  be  still 
behind-hand,  still  to  be  more  and  more  indebted 
to  your  goodness. 

Ladi/  Touch.  You  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well, 
not  to  have  been  to  blame. — A  ready  answer  shows 
you  were  prepared. 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confusion 
waits  upon  it ;  when  innocence  and  bold  truth  are 
always  ready  for  expression — 

Lady  Touch.  Not  in  love  ;  words  are  the  weak 
support  of  cold  inditTerenco  ;  love  has  no  language 
to  be  heard. 

Mask.  Excess  of  joy  has  made  me  stupid  !  Thus 
may  my  lips  be  ever  closed. — [Kisses  her."]  And 
thus — Oh,  who  would  not  lose  his  speech,  upon 
condition  to  have  jcys  above  it? 

Lady  Touch.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first. 

[Goes  to  the  door. 

Mask.  [Asiile.l  That  I  believed;  'twas  well  I 
left  the  private  passage  open. 

Ladi/  Touch.  So,  that's  safe. 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss. 

Mel.  [Leaping  out.]  And  may  all  treachery  be 
thus  discovered ! 

L'/'/y  Touch.  Ah  !  iShricks. 

Mel.  Villain  !  iOJTers  to  draw 

Mask.  Nay,  then,  there's  but  one  way. 
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SCENE  XVIII. 
Lady  Touchwood  and  Mjuxsiont. 

jlf^/.  Say  you  so,  were  you  provided  for  an 
escape  ? — Hold,  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes  to 
your  burro Wy  I'll  stand  between  you  and  this  sally- 
port. 

Lady  Touch,  Thunder  strike  thee  dead  for  this 
deceit !  immediate  lightning  blast  thee,  me,  and 
the  whole  world  ! — Oh  !  I  could  rack  myself,  play 
the  vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it  piece- 
meal,  for  not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune  ! 

Mel.  Be  patient. 

Lady  Touch.  Be  damned ! 

Mel,  Consider  I  have  you  on  the  hook ;  you 
will  but  flounder  yourself  a- weary,  and  be  never- 
theless my  prisoner. 

Lady  Touch,  Til  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
111  be  free. 

Mel,  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dying  unprepared. 
I  doubt  you  have  some  un repented  sins  that  may 
hang  heavy,  and  retard  your  flight. 

Lady  Touch.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  say  ?  whither 
shall  I  turn  ?     Has  hell  no  remedy  ? 

Mel.  None,  hell  has  served  you  even  as  heaven 
has  done,  left  you  to  yourself. — You're  in  a  kind 
of  Erasmus'  ]iaradise ;  yet,  if  you  please,  you  may 
make  it  a  purgatory  ;  and  with  a  little  penance  and 
my  absolution,  all  this  may  turn  to  good  account. 

Lady  Touch,  [Aeide.']  Hold  in,  my  passion ! 
and  fall,  fall  a  little,  thou  swelling  heart !  let  me 
have  some  intermission  of  this  rage,  and  one 
minute's  coolness  to  dissemble.  iShe  %ottp$. 

Mel,  You  have  been  to  blame — I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — peni- 
tential tears. 

Lady  Touch,  O  the  scene  was  shifted  quick  be- 
fore me ! — I  had  not  time  to  think — I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  monster  in  the  glass,  and  now  I  find  'tis 
myself.  Can  you  have  mercy  to  forgive  the  faults  I 
have  imagined,  but  never  put  in  practice  ? — O  con- 
sider, consider  how  fatal  you  have  been  to  me !  you 
have  already  killed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The  love 
of  you  was  the  first  wandering  fire  that  e*er  misled 
my  steps,  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view,  I  was 
betrayed  into  unthought-of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel,  May  I  believe  this  true  ? 

Lady  Touch.  O  be  not  cruelly  incredulous ! — 
How  can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes  ?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  o'er  all  my  future  conduct ;  and 
if  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  forgiveness, 
'twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me. — My  lord 
shall  sign  to  your  desires ;  I  will  myself  create 
your  happiness,  and  Cynthia  shall  be  this  night 
your  bride. — Do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and 
forgive. 

Mel,  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours  in 
every  honest  way. 


SCENE  XIX. 

MisKWBix  t€ifl2p  iniroduees  Lord  Touchwood,  and  retires. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word,  he's  here,  but  I 
must  not  be  seen. 


SCENE  XX. 
Lady  Touchwood,  Lord  Touchwood,  atui  Mellsvoht. 

Lord  Touch,  [Aside.']  Hell  and  amazement! 
she's  in  tears. 

Lady  Touch,  [Kneeling.]  Eternal  blessings 
thank  you  ! — [Aside,]  Ha  !  my  lord  listening  ! 
O  Fortune  has  o'erpaid  me  ail,  all !  all's  my 
own ! 

Mel.  Nay,  I  beseech  you  rise. 

Lady  Touch.  Never,  never!  I'll  grow  to  the 
ground,  be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  ere  I'll  be 
consenting  to  so  damned  a  sin  as  incest !  unnatural 
incest ! 

Mel.  Ha! 

Lady  Touch,  O  cruel  man  !  will  you  not  let  me 
go  ? — I  '11  forgive  all  that's  past — O  heaven,  you 
will  not  ravish  me  ! 

Mel.  Damnation  ! 

Lord   Touch,  Monster!   dog!   your  life  shall 
answer  this — 
IDraufSt  and  rvms   at  McLLBroifT,  is  held  bjf  "LaAj 
Touchwood. 

Lady  Touch.  O  heavens,  my  lord  !  Hold,  hold, 
for  heaven's  sake  ! 

Mel.  Confusion,  my  uncle  I  O  the  damned 
sorceress  !  lAside 

Lady  Touch,  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my 
lord  !  he's  mad,  alas,  he's  mad  ! — Indeed  he  is,  my 
lord,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. — See,  how  wild 
he  looks ! 

Afel.  By  heaven  'twere  senseless  not  to  be  mad, 
and  see  such  witchcraft ! 

Lady  Touch,  My  lord,  you  hear  him,  he  talks 
idly. 

Lord  Touch,  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living 
infamy  to  my  name  !  when  next  I  see  that  face  I'll 
write  villain  in*t  with  ray  sword's  point. 

Mel,  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  will  not  go  till  I  have 
made  known  my  wrongs  I — nay,  till  I  have  made 
known  yours,  which  fif  possible)  are  greater — 
though  she  has  all  the  host  of  hell  her  ser- 
vants. 

Lady  Touch.  Alas,  he  raves  !  talks  very  poetry  ! 
For  heaven's  sake,  away,  my  lord  !  he'U  either 
tempt  you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some  him- 
self. 

Mel.  Death  and  furies  !  will  you  not  hear  me  ? 

Why  by  heaven  she  laughs,  grins,  points  to  your 

back  !  she  forks  out  cuckoldom  with  her  fingers, 

and  you're  running  horn-mad  after  your  fortune  ! 

lAt  Lady  Touchwood  retires  she  turns  back  and 

smiUs  at  him. 

Lnrd  Touch.  I  fear  he's  mad  indeed : — let's  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 

Mel,  Send  him  to  her. 

Lady  Touch.  Come,  come,  good  my  lord,  my 
heart  aches  so,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 


SCENE  XXI. 

MSLLKrONT. 

O  I  could  curse  my  stars !  fate  and  chance !  all 
causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in  this  life  !  But 
to  what  purpose  ?  Yet  *sdeath  !  for  a  roan  to  have 
the  fruit  of  all  his  industry  grow  full  and  ripp. 
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ready  to  drop  into  his  mouth,  and  jtut  when  he  holds 
oat  hi»  hand  to  gather  it,  to  have  a  sudden  whirl- 
vind  come,  tear  up  tree  and  all,  and  bear  away  the 
Tery  root  uid  foundation  of  his  hopes  ;  what  tem- 
per can  contain  ?  They  talk  of  sending  Maskwell 
to  me  i  I  nerer  had  more  need  of  him. — But  what 
ean  he  do  T    Imagination  cannot  form  a  tairer  and 


more  plausible  design  than  this  of  his  which  has 
miscarried. — O  my  precious  aunt !  I  shall  never 
thrive  without  I  deal  with  the  devil,  or  another 
woman. 

Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power. 
Ne'er  to  be  quench'd,  'till  they  thedueives  de- 
vour. [Jbrtt. 


ACT  V 


SCENE  I. — The  Gait  fry  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

Hotue, 

Lady  Touchwood  and  Masewkll. 

Lady  Touch,  Was't  not  lucky  ? 

Mask.  Lucky !  Fortune  is  your  own,  and  'tis 
her  interest  so  to  be.  By  heaven,  I  believe  you  can 
control  her  power !  and  she  fears  it ;  though  chance 
brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  that  turned 
it  to  advantage. 

Lady  Touch,  'Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my 
ndn — But  yonder's  my  lord,  I  believe  he^s  coming 
to  find  you.  I'll  not  be  seen. 


SCENE  IL 


MASKW  BLU 


So;  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing  my  lord, 
though  it  succeeded  well  for  her,  for  she  would  have 
suspected  a  design  which  I  should  have  been  puz- 
sled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thoughtful — I'll  be  so 
too ;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts ;  or  think  he 
does. 


SCENE  IIL 
MA8XWKLX.  and  Lord  Touchwood. 

Atoik,  What  have  I  done  ? 

Lord  Touch,  Talking  to  himself !  iAside. 

Magk,  'Twas  honest — and  shall  I  be  rewarded 
for  it !  No,  'twas  honest,  therefore  I  shan't. — 
Nay,  rather  therefore  I  ought  not ;  for  it  rewards 
itself. 

Lord  Touch,  Unequalled  virtue  !  lAtide. 

Mask,  But  should  it  be  known  !  then  I  have  lost 
a  friend.  He  was  an  ill-man,  and  I  have  gained  : 
for  half  myself  I  lent  him,  and  that  I  have  recalled; 
so  I  have  served  myself,  and  what  is  yet  better,  I 
lave  served  a  worthy  lord,  to  whom  I  owe  myself 

Lord  Touch,  Excellent  man  !  iAiide. 

Mask,  Yet  I  am  wretched. — O  there  is  a  secret 
bums  within  this  breast,  which  should  it  once  blaze 
forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume  my  honest  character, 
and  brand  me  with  the  name  of  villain ! 

lA>rd  Touch.  Ha  !  {Aside. 

Mask.  Why  do  I  love !  Yet  heaven  and  my 
waking  conscience  are  my  witnesses,  I  never  gave 
one  working  thought  a  vent,  which  might  discover 
that  I  loved,  nor  ever  must ;  no,  let  it  prey  upon 


my  heart ;  for  I  would  rather  die,  than  seem  once, 
barely  seem  dishonest — O,  should  it  once  be  known 
I  love  fair  Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would 
look  like  rival's  malice,  false  friendshipito  my  lord, 
and  base  self-interest  Let  me  perish  first,  and 
from  this  hour  avoid  all  sight  and  speech,  and,  if  I 
can,  all  thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  Ha  ! 
but  what  is  my  distraction  doing !  I  am  wildly 
talking  to  myself,  and  some  ill  chance  might  have 
directed  malicious  ears  this  way. 

{Seems  to  start,  seeing  Lord  Touchwood. 

Lord  Touch,  Start  not — let  guilty  and  dishonest 
souls  start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts,  but 
be  thou  fixed  as  is  thy  virtue. 

Mask.  I  am  confounded,  and  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon  for  those  free  discourses  which  I  have  had 
with  myself. 

Lord  Touch,  Come,  I  b^  your  pardon  that  I 
overheard  you,  and  yet  it  shall  not  need.  Honest 
Maskwell  I  thy  and  my  good  genius  led  me  hither : 
mine,  in  that  I  have  discovered  so  much  manly 
virtue  ;  thine,  in  that  thou  shalt  have  due  reward  of 
all  thy  worth.  Give  me  thy  hand — my  nephew  is 
the  alone  remaining  branch  of  all  our  ancient 
family ;  him  I  thus  blow  away,  and  constitute  thee 
in  his  room  to  be  my  heir. 

Mask.  Now,  heaven  forbid — 

Lord  Touch,  No  more — I  have  resolved. — ^The 
writings  are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
to  be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted : — yours 
vrill  fill  the  blank  as  well. — I  will  have  no  reply. — 
Let  me  command  this  time ;  for  'tis  the  last  in 
which  I  will  assume  authority — hereafter  you  shall 
rule  where  I  have  power. 

Mask,  I  humbly  would  petition — 

Lord  Touch,  Is't  for  yourself? — [Maskwell 
pauses.!^  1*11  hear  of  nought  for  anybody  else. 

Mask,  Then,  witness  heaven  for  me,  this  wealth 
and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking,  nor  would  I 
build  my  fortune  on  another's  ruin :  I  had  but  one 
desire — 

Lord  Touch,  Thou  shalt  enjoy  it.~If  all  I'm 
worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase  Cynthia, 
she  is  thine. — I'm  sure  sir  Paurs  consent  will  fol* 
low  fortune  ;  I'll  quickly  show  him  which  way  that 
is  going. 

Mask,  You  oppress  me  with  bounty ;  my  gra- 
titude is  weak,  and  shrinks  beneath  the  weight,  and 
cannot  rise  to  thank  you. — ^What,  enjoy  ray  love ! — 
Forgive  the  transports  of  a  blessing  so  unexpected, 
so  unhoped  for,  so  unthought  of  I 

f.ord  Touch,  I  will  eonfirm  it,  and  rcjoire 
tliee.  t\  o 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  IV. 

Maskwsll. 

This  is  prosperous  indeed! — ^Why,  let  him  find 
me  out  a  TiUain,  settled  in  possession  of  a  fair 
estate,  and  ull  fruition  of  my  love,  I'll  bear  the 
railings  of  a  losing  gamester. — But  should  he  find 
me  out  before !  'tis  dangerous  to  delay. — Let  me 
think — should  my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly  of 
my  marriage  with  Cynthin,  all  must  be  discovered, 
and  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded. — It  must 
not  be  ;  nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — ay,  then 
were  fine  work  indeed !  Her  fury  would  spare  no- 
thing, though  she  involved  herself  in  ruin.  No,  it 
must  be  by  stratagem — I  must  deceive  Mellefont 
once  more,  and  get  my  lord  to  consent  to  my  pri* 
vate  management.  He  comes  opportunely. — Now 
will  I,  in  my  old  way,  discover  the  whole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not  sus* 
pect  one  word  on't. 

No  mask  like  open  truth  to  cover  lies. 
As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 


SCENE  V. 
Maskwbll  and  Mkllbpont. 

Mel,  O  Maskwell,  what  hopes?  I  am  con- 
founded in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading  into 
one  another,  and  all  ending  in  perplexity.  My 
uncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir,  don't  trouble  your  head, 
all's  in  my  power. 

Mel,  How  ?  for  heaven^s  sake  ? 

Matk.  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt  has 
kept  her  word ! — How  the  devil  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  this  dotage,  I  know  not ;  but  he's  gone  to 
sir  Paul  about  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  and  has 
appointed  me  his  heir. 

Mel.  The  devil  he  has  !  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mask,  I  have  it  1 — it  must  be  by  stratagem  ;  for 
it's  in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.  I  think 
I  have  that  in  my  head  that  cannot  faiL — Where's 
Cynthia  ? 

Alel,  In  the  garden. 

Mask,  Let  us  go  and  consult  her  :  my  life  for 
yours,  I  cheat  my  lord  1 


SCENE  VL 
Lord  Touchwood  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Lady  Touch,  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry 
Cynthia ! 

Lord  Touch,  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much 
merit. 

Lady  Touch.  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resolved.  Why  Cynthia  ? 
why  must  he  be  married  ?  Is  there  not  reward 
enough  in  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  he  must  mix 
his  blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my  niece  ?  How 
know  you  that  my  brother  will  consent,  or  she  ?  nay, 
he  himself  perhaps  may  have  affections  otherwhere. 

Lord  Touch,  No,  I  am  convinced  he  loves  her. 

Lady  Touch,  Maskwell  love  Cynthia!  impos- 
liblel 


Lord  Touch.  I  tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Lady  Touch,  Confusion  !  how*s  this  !      lAsidt. 

Lord  Touch,  His  humility  long  stifled  his  pas- 
sion ;  and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  have  made 
him  still  conceal  it. — But  by  encouragement,  I 
vrrung  the  secret  from  him  ;  and  know  he's  no  way 
to  be  rewarded  but  in  her.  I'll  defer  my  farther 
proceedings  in  it  till  you  have  considered  it ;  but 
remember  how  we  are  both  indebted  to  him. 


SCENE   VH. 

Lady  Touchwood. 

Both  indebted  to  him  !  Yes,  we  are  both  indebted 
to  him,  if  you  knew  all.  Villain  !  Oh,  I  am  wild 
with  this  surprise  of  treachery  !  It  is  impossible,  it 
cannot  be  ! — He  love  Cynthia  !  What,  have  I  been 
bawd  to  his  designs,  his  property  only,  a  baiting 
place  !  Now  I  see  what  made  him  false  to  Melle- 
font— Shame  and  distraction !  I  cannot  bear  it« 
Oh  !  what  woman  can  bear  to  be  a  property  ?  To 
be  kindled  to  a  flame,  only  to  light  him  to  another's 
arms !  Oh,  that  I  were  fire  indeed,  that  I  might 
bum  the  vile  traitor  I  What  shall  I  do  ?  how  shall 
I  think  ?  I  cannot  think. — All  my  designs  are  lost, 
my  love  nnsated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh 
cause  of  fury  from  unthought-of  plagues. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Lady  Touchwood  and  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  Madam  !  sister  !  my  lady  sister  !  did 
you  see  my  lady,  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Oh,  torture  I  ZAside, 

Sir  Paul,  Gadsbud,  I  can't  find  her  high  nor 
low ;  where  can  she  be,  think  you  ? 

Lady  Touch,  Where  she's  serving  you,  as  all 
your  sex  ought  to  be  served  ;  making  you  a  beast. 
Don't  you  know  that  you're  a  fool,  brother  ? 

Sir  Paul.  A  fool !  he  !  he  !  he  !  you're  merry.— 
No,  no,  not  I,  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Lady  To^tch,  Why,  then,  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  Paul.  That's  a  jest  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth  ! — But  hark  ye,  my  lord  told  me  some- 
thing of  a  revolution  of  things ;  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  on 't.— Gadsbud,  I  must  consult  my  wife. 
— He  talks  of  disinheriting  his  nephew,  and  I  don*t 
know  what. — Look  you,  sister,  I  must  know  what 
my  girl  has  to  trust  to ;  or  not  a  syllable  of  a  wed- 
ding, gadsbud — ^to  show  you  that  1  am  not  a  fool. 

L€idy  Touch,  Hear  me ;  consent  to  the  breaking 
off  this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any  other, 
without  consulting  me,  and  FU  renounce  all  blood, 
all  relation  and  concern  with  you  for  ever ; — nay, 
I'll  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue  you  to  destruction; 
I'll  tear  your  eyes  out,  and  tread  you  uader  my 
feet. 

Sir  Paul.  W^hy,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Good 
Lord,  what's  all  this  for  ^  Pooh,  here's  a  joke, 
indeed  I — Why,  where's  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  With  Careless,  in  the  close  arbour  ; 
he  may  want  you  by  this  time,  as  much  as  you 
want  her. 

Sir  Paul.  O,  if  she  be  with  Mr.  Careless,  'tis 
well  enough. 
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Lady  Touch.  Fool !  sot !  insensible  ox !  But 
remember  what  I  said  to  yoa,  or  you  had  better 
eat  jour  own  horns  ;  by  this  light  you  had. 

7ir  Paui.  You're  a  passionate  woman,  gadsbud ! 
— But  to  saj  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric  ;  I 
im  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em. 


SCENE  IX. 
MKLLKrom,  Maskwkll,  and  Cynthia. 

MeL  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has  pro- 
posed ;  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the  venture. 

Cpn.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love  enough 
^)ut  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough  to  pursue 
whatever  1  have  once  resolved  ;  and  a  true  female 
courage  to  oppose  anything  that  resists  my  will, 
though  'twere  reason  itself. 

Mask.  That's  right.  — Well,  I'll  secure  the 
writings,  and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Cyn,  But  bow  can  the  coach  and  six  horses  be 
got  ready  without  suspicion  ? 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care  ;  that  shall  be  so  far 
from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got  ready 
by  my  lord's  own  order. 

Mei.  How  ? 

Moik.  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
matter  of  our  contrivance,  that's  my  way. 

Mel.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mask.  Whj,  I'U  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this  plot 
with  you  on  purpose  to  betray  you  ;  and  that  which 
put  me  upon  it  was  the  finding;  it  impossible  to  gain 
the  lady  any  other  way,  but  in  the  hopes  of  her 
marrying  you. 

Mel.  So — 

Mash,  So,  why  so,  while  you're  busied  in  mak- 
ing yourself  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her  into  the  coach  : 
and  instead  of  you.  borrow  my  lord's  chaplain,  and 
so  run  away  with  her  myself. 

Mel.  O,  I  conceive  you  ;  you'll  tell  him  so  ? 

Mask.  Tell  him  so  !  ay  ;  why,  you  don't  think 
I  mean  to  do  so  ? 

Mel.  No,  wo ;  ha  !  ha  !  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt  not. 

Mask.  'Tliercfore,  for  our  farther  security,  I 
would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson,  that  if  my 
lord  should  have  curiosity  to  peep,  he  may  not 
discover  yon  in  the  coach,  but  think  the  cheat  in 
carried  on  as  he  would  have  it. 

MeL  Excellent  Maskwell !  thou  wert  cert?.inly 
meant  for  a  statesman  or  a  Jesuit — but  that  thou 
art  too  honest  for  one.  and  too  pious  for  the  other. 

Mask.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and  meet  me 
in  half  an  hour,  yonder  in  my  lady's  dressing-room : 
go  by  the  back  stairs,  and  so  we  may  slip  down 
without  being  observed.— I'll  send  the  chaplain  to 
yon  with  his  robes  ;  I  have  made  him  my  own,  and 
ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow  morning  at  St. 
Alban's ;  there  we  will  sum  up  this  account,  to  all 
oar  Mtisfactions. 

Mel,  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee,  I 
should  waste  the  little  time  we  have. 


SCENE  X. 

Cv.NTHiA  and  Maskwei.l. 

Mask.  Madam,  you  will  be  ready? 

Cyn,  I  will  be  ptuictual  to  the  minute.     ^Qoimg, 


Mask.  Stay,  I  have  a  doubt. —  Upon  second 
thoughts  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here,  the  corner  chamber  at  this  end  of 
the  gallery :  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so  that  you 
need  not  come  through  this  door — and  a  pair  of 
private  stairs  leading  down  to  the  stables. — It  will 
be  more  convenient. 

Cyn.  I  am  guided  by  you, — but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no,  111  after  him  immediately,  and 
tell  him. 

Cyn.  I  will  not  fail. 


SCENE  XI. 

Maskwbll. 

Why,  qui  vult  decipi  decipialur. — 'Tis  no  fault  of 
mine  :  I  have  told  'em,  in  plain  terms,  how  easy  'tis 
for  me  to  cheat  'em  ;  and,  if  they  will  not  hear  the 
serpent's  hiss,  they  must  be  stung  into  experience, 
and  future  caution. — Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to 
consent  to  this. — But  first  I  must  instruct  my  little 
Levite ;  there  is  no  plot,  public  or  private,  that 
can  expect  to  prosper  without  one  of  them  has  R 
finger  in't :  he  promised  me  to  be  within  at  this 
hour. — Mr.  Saygrace  !  Mr.  Saygrace  ! 

lOoes  to  the  chamber  door,  and  knocks. 


SCENE   XII. 
Maskwell  and  Savurack. 

Say.  [Looking  out.]  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pen 
the  last  line  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with  you  in  tlie 
twinkling  of  an  ejaculation,  in  the  pronouncing  of 
an  amen,  or  before  you  can — 

Mask.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not  prolong 
the  time,  by  describing  to  me  the  shortness  of  your 
stay  ;  rather,  if  you  please,  defer  the  finishing  of 
your  wit,  and  let  us  talk  about  our  business :  it  shall 
be  tithes  in  your  way. 

Say.  [Enters.^  You  shall  prevail;  I  would 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a 
pleasure. 

Mask.  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater, — except 
— the  business  in  hand. — Have  you  provided  a 
habit  for  Mellefont  ? 

Say.  I  have;  they  are  ready  in  my  chamber,  toge- 
ther with  a  clean  starched  band  and  cuffs. 

Maxk.  Good,  let  them  be  carried  to  him. — Have 
you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve,  that  he  may  be  puz- 
zled, and  waste  time  in  putting  it  on  ? 

Say.  I  have ;  the  gown  will  not  be  indued 
without  perplexity. 

Maak.  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour  here  in  your 
own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  comes  let  there  be 
no  light,  and  do  not  speak,  that  she  may  not  dis- 
tinguish you  from  Mellefont.  I'll  urge  haste  to 
excuse  your  siknce. 

Say.  You  have  no  more  commands  .' 

Mask.  None ;  your  text  is  short. 

Say.  But  pithy,  and  I  will  handle  it  vrith  discre- 
tion. \_ExU. 

Mask.  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 
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SCENE  XIII. 
Lord  Touchwood  and  Maskwbu* 

Lord  Touch.  Sore  I  was  bom  to  be  controlled 
by  those  I  should  command :  myTery  sUves  will 
shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall  goTem  them. 

Maak.  I  «m  concerned  to  see  your  lordship  dis- 
composed. 

Lord  Touch,  Hare  you  seen  my  wife  lately,  or 
disobliged  her  ? 

Matk,  No,  my  lord.— [^jub.]  What  can  this 
mean? 

Lord  Touch,  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her. — Something  she  has  heard 
of  you  which  carries  bar  beyond  the  bounds  of 
patience. 

Maak,  [Ai%de,'[  This  I  feared— [ilAnM/.]  Did 
not  your  lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  de- 
signed me  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Yes. 

Matk,  *TiB  that ;  you  know  my  lady  has  a  high 
spirit,  she  thinks  1  am  unworthy. 

Lord  Touch,  Unworthy  !  'tis  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so : — ^honesty  to  me  is  true  nobility. 
However,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so,  and  that  should 
be  conrincing  to  her  as  much  as  reason. — By 
heaven,  111  not  be  wife-ridden!  were  it  possible, 
it  should  be  done  this  night. 

Matk.  [Atide,']  By  heaven  he  meets  my  wishes ! 
— [Aloud,]  Few  things  are  impossible  to  willing 
minds. 

Lord  Touch,  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be 
done,  you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask,  I  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to-morrow 
(as  love  will  be  inventing)  which  I  thought  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordship  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well 
done  to-night. 

Lord  Touch.  Here's  company. — Come  this  way, 
and  tell  me. 


SCENE  XIV. 
CARKLsas  and  CvNTHrA. 

Care,  Is  not  that  he  now  gone  out  with  my  lord? 

Cjfn.  Yes. 

Care,  By  heaven,  there's  treachery  ! — The  con- 
fusion that  I  saw  your  father  in,  my  lady  Touch- 
wood's passion,  with  what  imperfectly  I  overheard 
between  my  lord  and  her,  confirm  me  in  my  fears. 
Where's  Mellefont? 
•  C|fn.  Here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XV. 
Carslbsb,  Ctntbia,  and  MKixsfoirr. 

Cjfn.  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  anything  of  the 
chaplain's  chamber  ? 

Mel.  No;  my  dear,  will  you  get  ready .> — ^tbe 
things  are  all  in  my  chamber  ;  I  want  nothing  but 
the  habit. 

Care,  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is  the 
villain  I  always  thought  him. 

Cyn.  When  you  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind  was 
changed,  and  bid  roe  meet  him  in  the  chaplain's 


room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow  you,  and 
give  you  notice. 

MeL  How! 

Care.  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  wi^h  a  bundle 
under  his  arm. — He  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Mask- 
well  means  to  use  his  chamber ;  let's  follow  and 
examine  him. 

MeL  'Tis  loss  of  time — I  cannot  think  him 
false. 


SCENE  XVI. 

CvimiiA  and  Lord  Toucbwood. 

Cyn,  My  lord  musing !  lAtSde. 

Lord  Touch.  [Not  perceiving  Cynthia.]  He 
has  a  quick  invention,  if  this  were  suddenly  de- 
signed : — ^yet  he  says  he  had  prepared  my  chaplain 
already. 

Cffn.  How's  this  !  now  I  fear  indeed.       lAtide, 

Lord  Touch.  Cynthia  here  I — Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy  ? 

Cjm.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lord  Touch,  My  thoughts  were  on  serious 
business,  not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cyn.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  you, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  Touch,  Treachery  concerning  me !  pray 
be  plain. — Hark  !  what  noise  ! 

Maak,  IfVUhin]  WiU  you  not  hear  me  ? 

Lady  Touch,  [Within.]  No,  monster  1  traitor  I 
no. 

Cyn,  [Aaide,]  My  lady  and  Maskwell !  this 
may  be  lucky. — [Ahud]  My  lord,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  stand  behind  this  screen,  and  listen  ;  per- 
haps this  chance  may  give  you  proof  of  what  you 
ne'er  could  have  believed  from  my  suspicions. 

iTkey  rtUrt  bckhtd  a  acram. 


SCENE  XVII. 
Lady  Touchwood  with  a  dagger,  and  Maskwcix. 

Lady  Touch,  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent 
fresh  falsehood,  and  soothe  me  to  a  fond  belief  of 
all  your  fictions ;  but  I  will  stab  the  lie  that's 
forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin,  in  pity  to 
your  souL 

Maak,  Strike  then  I— since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Lady  Touch.  Ha  1  A  steady  villain  to  the  last ! 

Maak,  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 
and  you  knew  it  would. — This  is  cunning  all,  and 
not  courage  ;  no,  I  know  thee  well :  but  thou  shalt 
miss  thy  aim. 

Mask,  Ha!ha!hal 

Lady  Touch,  Ha  !  do  you  mock  my  rage  ?  then 
this  shall  punish  your  fond,  rash  contempt! — [Goea 
to  atrike.] — Again  smile  ! — and  such  a  smile  as 
speaks  in  ambiguity! — Ten  thousand  meanings 
lurk  in  each  comer  of  that  various  face.  O  !  that 
they  were  written  in  thy  heart  I  that  I,  with  this, 
might  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight  !~But  then  'twill 
be  too  Ute  to  know. — ^Th'ou  hast,  thou  hast  found 
the  only  way  to  turn  my  rage;  too  well  thou 
k  newest  my  jealous  soul  could  never  bear  uncer- 
tainty.   Speak  then,  and  tell  me.— Yet  are  you 
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Touch.   lAsuJt.J  \m»iea-ent  thakea  me- 
•ill  this  end  ? 

fc.  So,  'tis  well— let  your  wild  fary  hBTd 
uul  wbenyou  bsve  temper,  tell  me. 
t  Touch.  Hon,  now,  dor  1  am  calm,  oi 


Ir.  [Aiide.']  Tbtmks,  my  iarni 
tuTG  it  for  you.— |.Y/oud.]  Pii 
^dyou 


:  Cell  i: 
your  pnuioi 


lun  to 

f  Toach,   My  lord  faimaelf  larpriied  me 

d  owned  your  love  to  him,  and  his  indul- 
Toald  aafliit  yoD  to  attain  your  eoda- 
[Aadc  10  Lord  ToucawooD.J   How,  my 

f  Tavrh.  {Aside  lo  Cynthia.]  Pray  forbear 


1  let  u 


*.  I  grant  you  m  appea 
CDiuenting  Co  my  lord 
)e  blessiDg.^Dut  could 
d  been  happy  in  your  lo. 
fond  or  an  inferior  hlave 
1   Touch.  [Aiide.]    Ha 

anceallifltrue;  I 
1  Day.  trananorCed 
you  think  that  I, 
edembraeea,  could 

0  poiaon  to  my 

.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  f 

lear  it  ouC. 

(  Touch.  Yes,  I  will  con 

rbeir  reienlmenC, 
ain,lhoughl  could 

*.  1  that  had  wanConed  in  Che  rich  circle  of 
orld  of  love,  cuuld  1  be  confined  wilhin  the 
roiinee  of  a  girl !     No— yet  though  1  dole 
1  lB»t  favour  more  than  all  Che  rest ;  though 
1  giie  u  limb  fur  every  I'Jok  you  cheaply 
■•ray  on  any  other  obje.^t  of  your  love ;  yet 

eming  plot  that  I   have  laid   Una  been  to 

1  roi!..e  to 
y  Touch. 

If  tliii  were  C 

ue  1— but  how  can 

•k.  t  havt 

BO  omtrived 

mt  Mi-llcCont  «iU 

r  dmaing-roam  :  but  1  liave  put  Che  ch^ini^ 
her  that  the  may  be  otherwhere  employed. — 
m  proeiue  her  night-gown,  and,  with  your 
tted  over  your  fare,  meet  him  in  her  Btead  ; 
"T  ("  priiauly  by  ilie  hack  ilairs,  and,  un- 
HM,  (here  yon  may  propose  to  reinstaie  him 
itode'i  bvonr,  if  he'll  comply  with  your 
e,  and  I  believe  he'll 
-If  not,  ben  tdcs  thia  ; 
>l  it  hetLei  IhMi  ta  tba  bvit  of  om 


SCENE  XVI 11. 


So,  thi*  vata  pinch  indeed;  niy  iaTentioD  waa  upon 
the  rack,  and  made  diacovery  of  her  tut  plot  i  I 
hope  Cynthia  and  my  chapUia  will  be  ready,  I'll 
prepare  for  tiiB  expedition. 


SCENE  XIX. 

Cj/n,  Now.  my  lord. 

Lord  Toach.  Astoniahment  bindi  np  my  rage  I 
ViUany  upon  villany  I  Heaiens,  what*  long  track 
of  darkdeceithaa  thia  discovered!  I  am eonfaDDded 
when  I  look  back,  and  want  a  clue  Co  guide  me 
through  the  varioua  maiea  of  unheard-of  tri 
My  wife  1  damnation  I  my  hell  I 

Cyn.  My  lord,  have  patience,  and  be  tenaible 
how  great  our  happineai  ia  that  Chia  ditcoTeiy  wu 
not  made  too  late. 

^.orEf  Touch.  I  thank  yoo,  yet  it  may  be  atill 
too  late,  if  we  doo't  preuntly  prevent  Che  e: 
tion  of  their  pluta.  — Ha.  I'u  do't  Wl 
MellefoDt,  my  poor  injured  nephew  ? — How  ihatl  1 
make  bim  aoiple  tetiafactioii  ? — 

Cga.  I  date  aniwer  fur  him. 

Lord  Touch.  I  do  him  freih  wrong  to  qneatioo 
hii  forglTeneaa  ;  fori  know  him  to  beallgoodneaa. 
— Yet  my  wife  I  damn  ber  I— She'll  think  to  meet 

Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  tbe  chaplein'a  jcham- 
ber. — For  once,  I'll  add  my  plot  too. — Let  n> 
haate  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew ;  and 
do  you  quickly  as  you  can  bring  all  the  company 
into  thia  gallery. — I'll  eipoae  tbe  (trumpet  and 
the  villain. 


SCENE   XX. 

Lord  Fboth  ati4  Sir  P»ft, 

Larif  Frolh.  By  heavens,  I  have  ilept  an  age  ' 
-Sir  Paul,  what  u'diick  is't?  Past  eiglit.  on  my 
onacience  '.  my  lady's  is  the  moat  inviting  coacli; 
nd  a  slumber  there  ia  the  prettiest  amuaemeul ! 
)ut  where 'i  all  the  company  ? — 

Sir  Paul.  Tlie  company,  gadsbud,  I  don't 
:now,  my  lord,  but  here's  the  a tiutieeat  revolution, 
,11    turned    topay-turvy ;    as    1    hope   for    Provi- 


l.Brd  Fralh.    O   hea 
Where's  my  wife  ? 

5ir  Paul.  All  turned 


■  tbe  nutter? 


topsy-tnrry,  aa  anre  i 

rou  mean  ?  my  wife  1 
•.it  posture  of  alTaira  1 


LordFT<ilh.  How  do 
Sir  Paul.  The  rtranp 
Lord  Froth.  What,  n 

Sir  Paul.  No,  no,  1  mean  the  bmily.— Youi 
lady's  affsiri  may  be  in  a  very  good  poaturc  ;  1 
aaw  her  go  into  the  garden  with  Mr.  Brisk, 

Lord  Frolh.  How?  where?  when  ?  what  lo  do^ 
Paul,  I  suppose  they  bale  been  laying  thiii 
together, 
■/•roi*.  How? 
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Sir  Paul.  Nay,  only  about  poetry,  I  Bupposei 
my  lord  ;  making  couplets. 
Lord  Froth.  Couplets  1 
Sir  Paul,  O,  here  they  come. 


SCENE  XXL 
Lord  Froth,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Froth,  and  Brisk. 

Brisk.  My  lord, your  humble  servant: — sir  Paul, 
yours. — ^The  finest  night ! 

Lady  Froth.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  have 
been  star-gazing,  I  don*t  know  how  long. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship ;  are 
not  you  weary  with  looking  up  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  no,  I  love  it  violently. — My 
dear,  you're  melancholy. 

Lord  Froth.  No,  my  dear;  I'm  but  just  awake. 

Lady  Froth.  Snuflf  some  of  my  spirit  of  harts- 
horn. 

Lord  Froth.  I've  some  of  my  own,  thank  you, 
my  dear. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  I  swear,  Mr.  Brisk,  yon 
understood  astronomy  like  an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk.  Not  comparably  to  your  ladyship;  you 
are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of 
stars. 

Lady  Froth.  That's  because  I  have  no  light 
but  what's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the 
sun. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite,  let 
me  perish  1 — I  can't  answer  that. 

Lady  Froth.  No  matter.  —  Harkee,  shall  you 
and  I  make  an  almanac  together  ? 

Brisk.  With  all  my  soul. — Your  ladyship  has 
made  me  the  man  in't  already,  Vm  so  full  of  the 
wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Lady  Froth.  O  finely  taken  !  I  swear  now  you 
are  even  with  me.  O  Parnassus !  you  have  an 
infinite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  Paul.  So  he  has,  gadsbud,  and  so  has  your 
ladyship. 


Lady  Froth.  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  you 
down.  C-^  ffreat  shriek  j/irom  the  comer  <ifQu  tiage. 

All.  What's  the  matter  ? 


SCENE  XXII. 

Lord  Froth,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Froth,  Brisk,  Lady  Plyant, 
Carslbss,  and  Cynthia. 

Lady  Ply.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things  ; 
bless  me,  who  would  ever  trust  a  man !  O  my 
heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  all  deceitful 
alike. 

Care.  You  need  not  fear,  madam,  you  have 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  Ply.  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush  I 

Lord  Froth,  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave 
of  my  lord  and  lady  ? 

Cyn,  They'll  wait  upon  your  lordship  pre- 
sently. 


SCENE   XXIII. 

Lord  Frota,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Froth,  Brisk,  Lady  Plvak^ 
Carslcm,  Cyhtuia  ;  Lady  Touchwood  rum  out 
offrightedt  Lord  Touchwood  q/Ur  her,  disguised  in  a 
parson's  h<d>it. 

Lady  Touch.  O,  I'm  betrayed!  —  Save  me! 
help  me ! 

Lord  Touch.  Now,  what  evasion,  strumpet } 

Lady  Touch.  Stand  oflf !  let  me  go. 

Lord  Touch.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 
thee. — [^Ejeit  Lady  Touchwood.]  —You  stare  as 
you  were  all  amazed. — I  don't  wonder  at  it — but 
too  soon  you'U  know  mine,  and  that  woman's 
shame. 


SCENE  XXIV. 

Lord  Touchwood,  Lord  Froth,  Lady  Froth,  Sir  Paul, 
Lady  Plyant,  CyfrruiA,  Brihk,  Carrlbss  ;  Mblljbkokt 
disguised  in  a  parson's  habits  and  pulling  in  Maskwku.. 
Servants. 

Mel.  Nay,  by  heaven,  you  shall  be  seen  ! — Care- 
less, your  hand. — [To  Maskwell.]  Do  you  hold 
down  your  bead  }  Yes,  I  am  your  chaplain  ;  look 
in  the  face  of  your  injured  friend,  thou  wonder  of 
all  falsehood ! 

Lord  Touch.  Are  you  silent,  monster  ? 

Mel.  Good  heavens  !  how  I  believed  and  loved 
this  man  I — Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a  disease  to 
my  sight. 

Lord  Touch.  Secure  that  manifold  villain. 

[SerranU  seize  him. 

Care.  Miracle  of  ingratitude  ! 

Brisk.  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish ! 

Lady  Froth.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked 
a  little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  Touch.  We'll  think  of  punishment  at 
leisure,  but  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  reward- 
ing virtue  and  wronged  innocence. — Nephew,  I 
I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia's. 

Mel.  We  are  your  lordship's  creatures. 

Lord  Touch.  And  be  each  other's  comfort. — Let 
me  join  your  hands. — Unwearied  nights  and  wish- 
ing days  attend  you  both;  mutual  love,  lasting 
health,  and  circling  joys,  tread  round  each  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives. 

Let  secret  villany  from  hence  be  warn'd  ; 

Howe'er  in  private  mischiefs  are  conceived, 

Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birth; 

Like  vipers  in  the  womb,  base  treachery  lies, 

Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise  ; 

No  sooner  bom,  but  the  vile  parent  dies. 

{BgeuHt  ontus. 
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EPILOGU/: 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.  MOUNTFORD. 

COCX.D  poets  but  foresee  how  plays  would  take. 
Tbeii  they  could  tell  what  epilogues  to  make ; 
Whether  to  thank  or  blame  their  audience  most : 
But  that  late  knowledge  does  much  hazard  cost : 
'Till  dice  are  thrown,  there's  nothing  won  nor  losu 
So,  till  the  thief  has  stolen,  he  ^inot  know 
Whether  he  shall  escape  the  la^or  no. 
But  poets  run  much  gp^ater  hazards  far, 
Than  they  who  stand  their  trials  at  the  bar^ 
The  law  provides  a  curb  for  its  own  fury, 
And  suffers  judges  to  direct  the  jury : 
But  in  this  court,  what  difference  does  appear  1 
For  every  one's  both  judge  and  jury  here  ; 
Nay,  and  what's  worse,  an  executioner. 
All  have  a  right  and  title  to  some  part. 
Each  choosing  that  in  which  he  has  most  art. 
The  dreadful  men  of  learning  all  confound, 
Unless  the  fable's  good,  and  moral  sound. 
The  vizor- masks  that  are  in  pit  and  gallery. 
Approve  or  damn  the  repartee  and  raillery. 
The  lady  critics,  who  are  better  read. 
Inquire  if  characters  are  nicely  bred  ; 
If  the  soft  things  are  penn'd  and  spoke  with  grace: 
They  judge  of  action,  too,  aod  time,  and  place  ; 
In  which  we  do  not  doubt  but  they're  discerning, 
For  that's  a  kind  of  assignation  hsaming. 
Beaux  judge  of  dress  ;  the  witlings  judge  of  songi  | 
The  cuckoldom,  of  ancient  right,  to  cits  belongs. 
Poor  poets  thus  the  favour  are  denied 
Even  to  make  exceptions,  when  they're  tried. 
Tis  hard  that  they  must  every  one  admit ; 
Methinks  I  see  some  faces  in  the  pit 
Which  must  of  consequence  be  foes  to  wit. 
You  who  can  judge,  to  sentence  may  proceed  ; 
But  though  he  cannot  write,  let  him  be  freed 
At  least  from  their  contempt  who  cannot  rtadl 
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LOTE    FOR    LOVE 


Nudiu  agris,  nvdus  numizJs  patcmia, 
*  «  «  * 

Inaanire  parat  ccrta  rationc  modoque. — ^Horat.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  91 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX, 

LOUD  CBAMBB&LAIN  OP  HIS  MAJRBTV'S  ROU8KHOLD,  A19D  KNIOHT  OP  THK  MOST  KOBLK  OIlOBK  OP  TUB  OAKTm,  dcCW 

Mt  Lord, — A  yonng  poet  is  liublc  to  the  same  vanity  and  indiacrotion  with  a  young  lover ;  and  the  great  man  who 
■uHes  upon  one,  and  the  fine  woman  who  looka  kindly  upon  f  other,  aro  both  <if  them  in  danger  of  having  the  favour 
publldied  with  the  first  opportunity. 

But  there  may  be  a  different  motive,  which  will  a  little  distinguish  the  ofTenders.  For  though  one  should  ha\*e  a 
Tanity  in  ruining  another's  repatatinn,  yet  the  other  may  only  have  an  ambition  to  advance  hia  own.  And  I  beg  leave, 
my  Lord,  that  I  may  plead  tlie  latter,  both  as  the  cause  and  excuse  of  this  dedication. 

Whoever  Is  king,  is  also  the  father  of  his  country ;  and  as  nobody  can  dispute  your  Lordship's  monarchy  in  poetry ; 
so  all  that  are  concerned  ought  to  acknowledge  your  universal  patronage;  and  it  is  only  presuming  on  the  privilege  of 
a  loyal  sul^ect,  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  thb  my  address  of  thanks  to  your  Lordship ;  which,  at  the  same  time, 
includes  a  prayer  for  your  protection. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  common  form  of  poetical  dedications,  which  arc  generally  made  up  of  panegyrics,  where  the 
aathort  endeavour  tq  distinguish  their  patrons  by  the  shining  characters  they  give  them  above  other  men.  Rut  that, 
my  Lord,  ia  not  my  ^usinetis  at  this  time,  nor  Is  your  liordship  now  t«i  be  diiitinguished.  I  am  contented  with  the 
honour  I  do  myself  in  this  epistle,  without  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  add  to  or  explain  your  Lordship's  character. 

I  confess  it  is  not  without  some  struggling  that  I  behave  myself  in  this  caae  as  I  ought ;  for  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
pleased  with  a  subject,  and  yet  forbear  it  But  I  ehiH»se  rath<9r  to  follow  Pliny's  precept,  than  his  example,  when  in 
bia  panegyric  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  he  aaya— **  Nee  minui  conaiderabo  quid  aurea  (>}us  pati  possint,  quam  quid 
▼irtutilys  debeatur.** 

I  hope  I  may  be  excoaod  the  pedsntry  of  a  quotation,  when  it  is  so  Justly  applied.  Here  are  some  linos  in  the  print 
(and  which  your  Lonlship  read  before  this  play  was  acted)  that  were  umitted  on  the  stage,  and  particularly  one  whole 
scene  in  the  third  Act,  which  not  only  belp4  the  design  forward  with  los;*  precipiUition,  but  also  heightens  the  ridiculous 
cliaracter  of  Foresight,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  maimed  without  it  liut  I  found  myself  in  great  danger  of  a  long 
play,  and  was  glad  to  help  it  where  I  could.  Though  notwithstondhig  my  care,  and  the  kind  reception  it  had  from  the 
town,  I  could  heartily  wi&h  it  yet  shorter ;  but  the  number  of  different  chartwters  rcprt«cntod  in  it  would  have  been  too 
much  crowded  in  less  room. 

This  reflection  on  prolixity  (a  fault  for  which  scarce  any  one  beauty  will  atone)  warns  me  not  to  bo  tedious  now,  and 
detain  your  Lordship  any  longer  with  the  trifles  of,  my  Lord,  your  Lurd»hip's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

WILL.  CONGUKVK. 


(I 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Bra  Samfsok  Lkornd,  Father  to  VALEimKB  and  Bkh. 

Valknti.nb,  /alien  under  hit  Father's  displeasure  ftjf 
his  exfh-nsive  teap  o/livinp,  in  love  with  Anokuca. 

iScANDAL,  his  Friendt  a  free  speaker. 

Tattlr,  a  hal/witttd  Beau,  vain  of  his  amours,  yet 
valuing  himself  for  secrecp. 

Bkn,  Sir  Sampson's  youiujer  Son,  half  home-bred,  attd 
half  sea  brid,  desi;jued  to  marrp  Miss  I^ruk. 

FoRRBiaiiT,  an  illiterate  old  fellous,  peevish  and  posi- 
tive, superstitious,  and  pretending  to  understand 
Astrolitfiy,  Palmistry,  Physiognomy,  Omens,  Dreams, 
^e.  Uncle  to  AsoKucA. 

Jrrkmt,  Serronl  to  Vale.xtiwb. 

Traplaxd,  a  Scrivener. 


RiTCKRAM,  a  Lawyer. 
Snap,  a  Bailiff. 

Anokltca,  Niece  to  Forksioht,  cfa  considerabU  For^ 

tune  in  her  own  hands. 
Mrs.  Foremght,  second  Wife  to  Fokbsioht. 
Mhh.  Frail,  Sister  to  Moj).  Foresight,  a  Woman  of 

the  Tinrn. 
Miss  Phuk.  Daughter  to  Foresioiit  hy  a  former  WUb, 

a  silly  awktrnrd  country  Girl. 
Nurse  to  Mis.<s  PRirR.  • 

Jen.nv,  Maid  to  Anoblxa. 


Steward,  Sailors,  and  Servants. 

SCENE.— -London 
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PROLGOUE 

SPOKEN,    AT  THE   OPBNINO  OF  THE   NEW   HOUSE,   BY  MR.  BETTBRTON. 


The  husbandman  in  Tain  renews  his  toil. 

To  cultiTate  each  year  a  hungry  soil ; 

And  fondly  hopes  for  rich  and  generous  fruit, 

When  what  should  feed  the  tree  devours  the  root ; 

The  unladen  boughs,  he  sees,  bode  certain  dearth, 

Unless  transplanted  to  more  kindly  earth. 

So,  the  poor  husbands  of  the  stage,  who  found 

Their  labours  lost  upon  ungrateful  ground, 

ITiis  last  and  only  remedy  have  proved  ; 

And  hope  new  fruit  from  ancient  stocks  removed. 

Well  may  they  hope,  when  you  so  kindly  aid, 

Well  plant  a  soil  which  you  so  rich  have  made. 

As  Nature  gave  the  world  to  man's  first  age, 

So  from  your  bounty  we  receive  this  stage ; 

The  freedom  man  was  born  to  you've  restored. 

And  to  our  world  such  plenty  you  afford, 

It  seems  like  Eden,  fruitful  of  its  own  accord. 

But  since  in  Paradise  frail  flesh  gave  way, 

And  when  but  two  were  made,  both  went  astray ; 

Forbear  your  wonder  and  the  fault  forgive, 

If  in  our  larger  family  we  grieve 

One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 

We  who  remain  would  gratefully  repay 

What  our  endeavours  can,  and  bring,  this  day. 


The  first-fruit  offering  of  a  virgin  play. 

We  hope  tiiere's"  something  that  may  please  each 

taste, 
And  though  of  homely  fare  we  make  the  feast. 
Yet  you  will  And  variety  at  least. 
There's  humour,  which  for  cheerful  friends  we  got| 
And  for  the  thinking  party  there's  a  plot. 
We've  something  too,  to  gratify  ill-nature, 
(If  there  be  any  here,)  and  that  is  satire ; 
Though  satire  scarce  dares  grin,  'tis  grown  so  mild, 
Or  only  shows  its  teeth  as  if  it  smiled. 
As  asses  thistles,  poets  mumble  wit, 
And  dare  not  bite,  for  fear  of  being  bit. 
They  hold  their  pens,  as  swords  are  held  by  fools, 
And  are  afraid  to  use  their  own  edge-tools. 
,  Since  the  Plain  Dealer's  scenes  of  manly  n^e,  , 
\  Not  one  has  dared  to  lasli  this  crying  age. 
This  time  the  poet  owns  the  bold  essay. 
Yet  hopes  there's  no  ill-manners  in  his  play : 
And  he  declares  by  me,  he  has  design'd 
Affront  to  none,  but  frankly  speaks  his  mind. 
And  should  the  ensuing  scenes  not  chance  to  hit, 
He  offers  but  this  one  excuse,  'twas  writ 
Before  your  late  encouragement  of  wit. 


ACT  L 


SCENE   I.— Valentine's    Lodging. 


▼ALBsrriKB  di§covtred  rtadingt  Jkrkmt  icaiting :  several 

bocki  upon  the  tabic. 

VaL  Jeremy ! 

Jer.  Sir? 

VaL  Here,  take  away;  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and 
digest  what  I  have  read. 

Jer.  \_A9ide.^  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this 
paper  diet.  [Takes  away  the  books. 

VaL  And  d'ye  hear,  go  you  to  breakfast — 
There's  a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus  that  is 
a  feast  for  an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 

L write  receipts  ? 
VaL  Read,  read,  sirrah  !  and  refine  your  appe- 
tite ;  learn  to  live  upon  instruction ;  feast  your 
pind,  and  mortify  your  flesh  ;  read,  and  take  your 
nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut  up  your  mouth, 
and  chew  the  cud  of  understanding ;  so  Epictetus 
advises,     j 

Jer.  O  X.ord  !  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  wlien 
I  waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Fruy 
what  was  that  Epictetus  ? 

VaL  A  very  rich  man — not  worth  a  groat 
Jer.  Humph,  and  so  \\\f  has  made  a  very  fine 
fea^t  where  there  is  nothiiig  to  be  eaten  ? 
VaL  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably 
understand  this  floe  feeding  ;  but  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  be  at  b  rd-wages.  Does  your  Epictetus, 
ur  your  Seneca       re,  or  any  of  these  poor  rich 


rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  without 
money  ?  Will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your 
creditors  ?  Will  Plato  be  bail  for  you  ?  or  Diogenes^ 
because  he  understands  confinement,  and  lived  in  a 
tub,  go  to  prison  for  you  ?  'Slite,  sir,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  to  mew  yourself  up  here  with  three  or 
four  musty  books,  in  commendation  of  starving 
and  poverty? 

VaL  A^'hy,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  you  know 
it ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have ; 
and  in  that  I  but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  men  in  all  ages^  these  poets  and 
philosophers  whom  you  naturally  hate,  for  just 
such  another  reason,  because  they  abound  in  sense, 
and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jer,  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ;  and  yet, 
heaven  help  me,  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit ; — 
but  I  was  always  a  fool  when  1  told  you  what  your 
expenses  would  bring  you  to ;  your  coaches  and 
your  liveries,  your  treats  and  your  balls;  your 
being  in  love  with  a  lady  that  did  not  care  a 
farthing  for  you  in  your  prosperity  ;  and  keeping 
company  with  wits  that  cared  for  nothing  but  your 
prosperity,  and  now,  when  you  are  poor,  hate  you 
as  muali  as  they  do  one  another. 

VaL  Well,  and  now  1  am  poor  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged  on  'em  all ;  I'll  pursue 
Angelica  with  more  love  than  ever,  and  appear 
more  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restraint, 
than  when  I  openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops  that  made 
court  to  her  ;  so  shall  my  poverty  be  a  mortification 
to  her  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her  compassionatr 
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ACT    I. 


/ 


the  lore,  which  has  principally  reduced  me  to  this 
lowness  of  fortune.  And  for  the  wits,  I'm  sure  I 
am  in  a  condition  to  be  even  with  them. 

Jer,  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  with 
theirs,  that's  the  truth  on*t. 

VaL  ril  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
hands. 

Jer,  Now  heaven,  of  mercy,  continue  the  tax 
upon  paper !  you  don't  mean  to  write  ! 

Val,  Yes,  I  do  ;  I'll  write  a  play. 

Jer.  Hem  ! — Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a 
small  certificate  of  three  lines ; — only  to  certify 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  bearer  hereof^ 
Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  has  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  truly  and  fedthfully  served  Valentine  Legend, 
Esq. ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turned  away  for  any 
misdemeanour,  but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his 
master  from  any  future  authority  over  him. 

Val.  No,  sirrah,  you  shall  live  with  me  stilL 

Jer,  Sir,  it's  impossible  : — I  may  die  with  you, 
starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works ; 
but  to  live,  even  three  days,  ^hfi  1*^*  ^^  fl  \\Vft  I  uo 
more  expect  it,  than  to  be  canonised  for  a  Muse 
after  my  decease. 

•  Val.  You  are  witty,  you  rogue  !  I  shall  want 
your  help  ;  1*11  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets, 

^  to  tag  the  ends  of  acts ;  d'ye  hear,  get  the  maids  to 
crambo  in  an  evening,  and  learn  the  knack  of 
rhyming :  you  may  arrive  at  the  height  of  a  song 
sent  by  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  chocolate-house 
lampoon. 

•  Jer.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour  ?  why,  sir  Sampson  will  be  irrecon* 
cilable.  If  your  younger  brother  should  come 
from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon  you  again.  You're 
uudone,  sir,  you're  ruined,  you  in£n't  have  a  friend 
left  in  the  world  if  you  turn  poet.— \h,  pox  confoihid 
that  Will's  Coflfee-house  !  it  has  ruined  more  young 
men  than  the  Royal  Oak  lottery ; — nothing  thrives 
that  belongs  to't.  Ipe  man  of  the  house  would 
have  been  an  alderm/ji  by  this  time  with  half  the 
trade,  if  he  had  set  up  in  tlie  city.  For  my  part, 
I  never  sit  at  the  door  that  I  don't  get  double  the 
stomach  that  I  do  at  a  horse-race : — the  air  upon 
Banstead  downs  is  nothing  to  it  for  a  whetter. 
Yet  I  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of  famine  appears 
to  me,  sometimes  like  a  decayed  porter,  worn  out 
with  pimping,  and  carrying  billets-doux  and  songs ; 
not  like  other  porters  forhire,but  for  the  jest's  sake  : 
— now  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to  half 
liis  proportion  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick,  to 
visit  some  great  fortune,  and  his  fare  to  be  paid 
him,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the  day  of 
marriage,  or  the  day  of  death. 

Val.  Very  well,  sir  ;  can  you  proceed  ? 

Jer.  Sometimes  like  a  bilked  bookseller,  with  a 
meagre  terrified  countenance,  that  looks  as  if  he 
had  written  for  himself,  or  were  resolved  to  turn 
author,  and  bring  the  rest  of  his  brethren  into  tiie 
lame  condition  : — and  lastly,  in  the  form  of  a  worn- 
ont  punk,  with  verses  in  her  hand,  which  her 
vanity  had  preferred  to  settlements,  without  a 
whole  tatter  to  her  tail,  but  as  ragged  as  one  of  the 
Muses ;  or  aa  if  she  were  carrying  her  linen  to  the 
paper-mill,  to  be  converted  into  folio  books,  of 
warning  to  all  young  maids,  not  to  prefer  poetry  to 
good  sense,  or  lying  in  the  arms  of  a  needy  wit, 
before  the  embraces  of  a  wealthy  fooL 


SCENE  II. 

VALSNTiNa,  Scandal,  and  Jbrcmt. 

Scan,  What,  Jeremy  holding  forth  ? 

Val.  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could 
muster  up")  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Sean.  Ay  ?  why  then  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has  wit : 
for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  its  own  ruin. 

Jer,  Why,  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master,  sir  *, 
Mr.  Scandal,  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  try  if  you  can 
dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scan.  Poet  !  he  shall  turn  soldier  firsts  and 
rather  depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  than 
the  lining.  Why,  what  the  devil !  has  not  your 
poverty  made  you  enemies  enough  ?  must  you  needs 
show  your  wit  to  get  more  ? 

Jer,  Ay,  more  indeed  ;  for  who  cares  for  any 
body  that  has  more  wit  than  himself? 

Scan.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't  you 
see  how  worthless  great  men,  and  dull  rich  rogues^ 
avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  fortune?  Why,  he 
looks  like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  their  titles  and 
estates ;  and  seems  commissioned  by  heaven  to 
seize  the  better  half. 

Val.  Therefore  I  would  rail  in  my  writings,  and 
be  revenged. 

iS*ca;t.  Hail  ?  at  whom  ?  the  whole  world  ?  Im- 
potent and  vain  !  who  would  die  a  martyr  to  sense 
in  a  country  where  the  religion  is  folly  ?  you  may 
stand  at  bay  for  a  while  ;  but  when  the  full  cry  is 
against  you,  you  shan't  have  fair  play  for  your  Ufe. 
If  you  can't  be  fairly  run  down  by  the  hounds,  you 
will  be  treacherously  shot  by  the  huntsmen.  No, 
turn  pimp,  flatterer,  quack,  lawyer,  parson,  be 
chaplain  to  an  atheist,  or  stallion  to  an  old  woman, 
anything  but  poet ;  a  modern  poet  is  worse,  more 
servile,  timorous  and  fawning,  than  any  I  have 
named :  without  you  could  retrieve  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  name,  recal  the  stage  of  Athens, 
and  be  allowed  the  force  of  open,  honest  satire. 

Val.  You  are  as  inveterate  against  our  poets  as 
if  your  character  had  been  lately  exposed  upon  the 
stage. — Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon  the 
trade. — \_K nocking  at  the  door.']  Jeremy,  see  who's 
there. — [Exit  Jeremy.]  But  tell  me  what  you 
would  have  me  do  ?  Wliat  does  the  world  say  of 
me,  and  my  forced  confinement  ? 

Scan.  The  world  behaves  itself  as  it  uses  to  do 
on  such  occasions ;  some  pity  you  and  condemn 
your  father ;  others  excuse  him  and  blame  you  ; 
only  the  ladies  are  merciful,  and  wish  you  well ; 
since  lovs  and  pleasurable  expense  have  been  your 
greatest  faults. 

Re-enter  Jer£mv. 

Val.  How  now  ? 

Jer.  Nothing,  new,  sir ;  I  have  despatched 
some  half-a-dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as 
a  hungry  judge  does  causes  at  dinner  time. 

Val.  What  answer  have  you  given  'em  ? 

Scan.  Patience,  I  suppose  ?  the  old  receipt. 

Jer.  No,  faith,  sir ;  1  have  put  'em  ofF  so  long 
with  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair  words, 
that  I  was  forced  now  to  tell  'em  in  plain  down- 
right English — 

VaL  What? 

Jer.  That  they  should  be  ; 

Val.  When?  „ 

Jer.  To-morrow.  \i. 
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Vai,  And  how  the  devil  do  70a  mean  to  keep 
\jouT  word  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it !  not  at  all ;  it  has  been  so  very 
much  stretched  that  I  reckon  it  will  break  of  coarse 
by   to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at  the 

matter [Knocking.']  Again  ! — Sir,  if  you  don't 

like  my  negotiation,  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer 
these  yourself  ? 

FaL  See  who  they  are. 


SCENE  in. 

VALBNTtlf  K  and  SCAKDAU 

VaL  By  this.  Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is 
to  be  great ;  secretaries  of  state,  presidents  of  the 
coancU,  and  generals  of  an  army,  lead  just  such  a 
life  as  1  do  ;  have  just  such  crowds  of  visitants  in 
a  morning,  all  soliciting  of  past  promises ;  which 
•re  but  a  civiler  sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claim  to 
Tolontary  debts. 

Sean.  And  you,  like  a  true  great  man,  having 
engaged  their  attendance,  and  promised  more  than 
ever  yon  intend  to  perform,  are  more  perplexed 
to  find  evasions  than  you  would  be  to  invent  the 
honest  means  of  keeping  your  word,  and  gratifying 
jonr  creditors. 

Vai.  Scandal,  learn  to  spare  your  friends,  and 
do  not  provoke  your  enemies  :  this  liberty  of  your 
tongae  will  one  day  bring  a  confinement  on  your 
body,  my  friend. 


SCENE  IV. 
TALXirriifK,  Scandal,  and  Jkrbmy. 

^er.  O  sir,  there's  Trapland  the  scrivener,  with 
two  suspicious  fellows  like  lawful  pads,  that  would 
knock  a  man  down  with  pocket-tipstaves ; — and 
there's  your  father's  steward,  and  the  nurse  with 
one  of  your  children  from  Twitnam. 

FaL  Pox  on  her  !  could  she  find  no  other  time 
to  fiing  my  sins  in  my  face?  Here,  give  her  this, 
[GiWx  money]  and  bid  her  trouble  me  no  more ; 
^-e  thoughtless,  two-handed  whore  !  she  knows 
my  condition  well  enough,  and  might  have  over- 
laid the  child  a  fortnight  ago,  if  she  had  had  any 
forecast  in  her. 

Sean.  What,  is  it  bouncing  Margery  witi.  oiy 
godson? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir. 

Sean.  My  blessing  to  the  boy,  with  this  token 
of  my  love. — [Gives  money.]  And,  d'ye  hear,  bid 
Margery  put  more  flocks  in  her  bed,  shift  twice 
a-week,  and  not  work  so  hard,  that  she  may  not 
smell  so  vigorously.     I  shall  take  the  air  shortly. 

Va/.  Scandal,  don't  spoil  my  boy's  milk. — [  To 
Jeremy.]  Bid  'Trapland  come  in.  [Ejeit  Jeremy.] 
If  I  can  give  that  Cerberus  a  sop,  1  shall  be  at  rest 
for  one  day« 


SCENE  V. 

TALurriNS,  Scamoal,  Trapland,  and  Jkrkmt.  % 

Vol.  O  hit,  Tn.  land,  my  old  friend,  welcome  ! 
-Jeremy,  a  chair  quickly  ;  a  bottle  of  sack  and  a 
toast  I — fly — a  chair  first. 


Trap.  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  ScandoL 

Scan.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if 
you  don't  spoil  it. 

Vai.  Come  sit  yon  down,  you  know  his  way. 

Trap.  [Siis.]  There  is  a  debt,  Mr.  Valentine, 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  pretty  long  standing — 

Vai.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirsty 
palate. — [To  Jeremy.]  Sirrah,  the  sack. 

Trap,  And  I  desire  to  know  what  course  you 
have  taken  for  the  payment  ? 

Vol.  Faith  and  troth,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  : — my  service  to  you.  [Drinks.]  Fill,  fill,  to 
honest  Mr.  Trapland,  fuller. 

Trap.  Hold,  sweetheart ; — this  is  not  to  our  busi- 
ness. My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal.  [Drinks.] 
I  have  forborne  as  long — 

Vol.  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'll  talk.— Fill, 
llJeremy. 

'     Trap.  No  more,  in  truth. — I  have  forborne,  I 
say — 

Vai.  [  To  Jeremy.]  Sirrah,  fill  when  I  bid  you. 
— [To  Trapla-ND.]  And  how  does  your  handsome 
daughter  ?     Come,  a  good  husband  to  her. 

IDrinks. 

Trap.  Thank  you. — I  have  been  out  of  this 
money — 

Vai.  Drink  first. — Scandal,  why  do  you  not 
drink  ?  IThcg  drink. 

Trap.  And  in  short,  I  can  be  put  off  no  longer. 

Vol.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  supply : 
it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity.  But  yon 
delight  in  doing  good. — Scandal,  drink  to  mc  my 
friend  Trapland's  health.  An  honester  roan  lives 
not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his  friend  in  dis- 
tress, though  I  say  it  to  his  face.  Come,  fill  each 
man  his  glass.  * 

Scan.  What,  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a  whore- 
master,  and  loves  a  wench  still.  You  never  knew 
a  whoremaster  that  was  not  an  honest  fellow. 

Trap.  Fy,  Mr.  Scandal !  you  never  knew — 

Scan.  What,  don't  1  know  .' — 1  know  the  buxom 
black  widow  in  the  Poultry — eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  jointure,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money.     Aha,  old  Trap  ! 

Vai.  Say  you  so,  i' faith  ?  come,  we'll  remember 
the  widow :  I  know  whereabouts  you  are ;  cume, 
to  the  widow — 

Trap.  No  more,  indeed. 

Vai.  W^hat,  the  widow's  health. — [To  Jeremy.] 
Give  it  him. — Oflf  with  it.  [  They  drink.]  A  lovely 
girl,  i'faith,  black  sparkling  eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby 
lips ;  better  sealing  there  than  a  bond  fur  a  mil- 
lion, ha ! 

Trap.  No,  no,  there's  no  such  thing,  we'd 
better  mind  our  business  ; — you're  a  wag. 

Vai.  No.  faith,  we'll  mind  the  widow's  business ; 
fill  again.— Pi  etty  round  heaving  breasts,  a  Barbary 
shape,  and  a  jut  with  her  bum  would  stir  an 
anchorite,  and  the  prettiest  foot !  Oh,  if  a  man 
could  but  fasten  his  eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they  steal 
in  and  out,  and  play  at  bo-peep  under  her  petti- 
coats !  ah,  Mr.  Trapland  ? 

Trap.  Verily,  give  me  a  glass — you're  a  wag— 
and  here's  to  the  widow.  IDritikt. 

Scan.  [Aside  to  Valentine.]  He  begins  to 
chuckle;  ply  him  close,  or  he'll  relapse  into  a 
dun. 
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SCENE  VI. 
VALBNTiirc,  ScAKDAL,  Jkuut,  TRAri.AKi>,  and  Snap. 

Snap,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. — Mr.  Trap- 
land,  if  we  must  do  our  office,  tell  us :  we  have 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall-mall  and 
Covent-garden  ;  and  if  we  don't  make  haste,  the 
chairmen  will  be  abroad,  and  block  up  the  choco- 
late-houses, and  then  our  labour's  lost. 

Trap.  Udso,  that's  true. — Mr.  Valentine,  I  love 
mirth,  but  business  must  be  done<  are  you  ready 
to— 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father's  steward  says  he  comes  to 
make  proposals  concerning  your  debts. 

VaL  Bid  him  come  in. — Mr.  Trapland,  send 
away  your  officer  ;  you  shall  have  an  answer  pre- 
sently. 

Trap.  Mr.  Snap,  stay  within  call. 


SCENE  VIL 

VALKxniffK,  Scandal,  Trapland,  Jurrmt,  and  Steward, 
who  whispert  Valentink. 

Scan,  Here's  a  dog  now,  a  traitor  in  his  wine  ; 
— sirrah,  refund  the  sack. — Jeremy,  fetch  him  some 
warm  water,  or  I'll  rip  up  his  stomach,  and  go  the 
shortest  way  to  his  conscience. 

Trap.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil ;  I  did  not 
value  your  sack  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  it  again, 
when  I  have  drunk  it. 

Scan,  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it  ? 

VaL  [To  Steward.]  You  need  say  no  more,  I 
understand  the  conditions,  they  are  very  hard,  but 
my  necessity  is  very*  pressing ;  I  agree  to  'em. 
Take  Mr.  Trapland  with  you,  and  Ift  him  draw 
the  writing. — Mr.  Trapland,  you  know  this  man, 
he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap.  Sincerely,  I  am  loath  to  be  thus  pressing, 
but  my  necessity — 

VaL  No  apology,  good  Mr.  Scrivener,  you  shall 
be  paid. 

Trap,  I  hope  you  forgive  me,  my  business 
requires — 


SCENE  VIII. 

VAI.KNTINB  and  Scandal. 

Scan,  He  begs  pardon  like  a  hangman  at  an 
execution. 

Vol.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scan,  I  am  surprised ;  what,  does  your  father 
relent  ? 

VaL  No ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  conditions 
in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a  booby  brother 
of  mine  that  was  sent  to  sea  three  years  ago  ?  this 
brother  my  father  hears  is  landed ;  whereupon  he 
very  affectionately  sends  me  word,  if  I  will  make  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate  after 
his  death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  imme- 
diately furnish  me  with  four  thousand  pounds  to 
pay  my  debts,  and  make  my  fortune.  This  was 
once  proposed  before,  and  I  refused  it;  but  the 
present  impatience  of  my  creditors  for  their  money, 
and  my  own  impatience  of  confinement,  and  absence 
from  Angplicn,  force  me  to  consent. 


Scan,  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of  your 
love  to  Angelica ;  and  I  think  she  has  never  •"*  -  . 
you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

VaL  You  know  her  temper^  she  nevi.       /e  n^e 
any  great  reason  either  for  hope  or  despair 

Scan.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  seldom 
think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give  us  any 
light  to  guess  at  what  they  mean ;  but  you  have 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  woman  of  this  age,  who 
has  had  an  indifference  for  you  in  your  prosperity, 
will  fall  in  love  with  your  ill-fortune ;  besides, 
Angelica  has  a  great  fortune  of  her  own;  and 
great  fortunes  either  expect  another  great  fortune, 
or  a  fool. 


SCENE  IX. 
Valkntinb,  Scandal,  and  Jbrbmv. 

Jer.  More  misfortune's,  sir. 

VaL  What,  another  dun  > 

Jer,  No,  sir,  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  irait 
upon  you. 

VaL  Well,  I  can't  help  it ; — you  must  bring 
liim  up  ;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad. 


SCENE  X. 

Talkntinb  and  Scandau 

Scan,  Pox  on  him  !  I'll  be  gone. 

VaL  No,  prithee  stay:  Tattle  and  you  shpuld 
never  be  asunder  ;  you  are  light  and  shadow,  and 
show  one  another;  he  is  perfectly  thy  reverse 
both  in  humour  and  understanding;  and,  as  you 
set  up  for  defamation,  he  is  a  mender  of  reputa- 
tions. 

Scan,  A  mender  of  reputations  !  ay,  just  as  he 
is  a  keeper  of  secrets,  another  virtue  that  he  sets 
up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogue  will 
speak  aloud  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper ;  and  deny 
a  woman's  name,  while  he  gives  you  the  marks  of 
her  person :  he  will  forswear  receiving  a  letter 
from  her,  and  at  the  same  time  show  you  her  hand 
in  the  superscripMon ;  and  yet  perhaps  he  has 
counterfeited  the  hand  too,  and  sworn  to  a  truth  ; 
but  he  hopes  not  to  be  believed ;  and  refuses  the 
reputation  of  a  lady's  favour,  as  a  doctor  says  No 
to  a  bishopric,  only  that  it  may  be  granted  him. — 
In  short,  he  is  a  public  professor  of  secrecy,  and 
makes  proclamation  that  he  holds  private  intelli- 
gence.— lie's  here. 


SCENE  XI. 
Valkntinb,  Scandal,  and  Tattlb. 

Tat,  Valentine,  good  morrow ;  Scandal,  I  am 
yours, — that  is,  when  you  speak  well  of  me. 

Scan,  That  is,  when  I  am  yours ;  for  while  I 
am  my  own,  or  anybody's  else,  that  will  never 
happen. 

Tat.  How  inhuman  I 

Val,  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much  con- 
cemfd  at  anything  that  he  says  :  for  to  converse 
with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Loadum  ;  you 
must  lose  a  good  name  to  him,  before  you  can 
win  it  for  yourself. 
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Tat.  Bot  how  tnrbaroiu  that  i«,  mad  how  nnbr- 
I'  -T  hiiD,  that  the  world  ahould   think   the 

hstli..  \j   penoa    for   hJ9   calumnialioa ! — I 

Ihink  hk  j.i^n,  it  has  iil»aj9  b«en  a  part  of  my  cha- 
tachtr  10  handle  the  re[niUlion  of  otliera  «ry  len- 
dcrlf  indeed. 

Sran.  \j,  anch  rotlen  reputations  ai  yon  hare 
to  deal  with,  are  to  be  handled  tenderly  indeed. 

Tal.  Nay,  bot  why  rotten  ?  nhj  ahould  yon  say 
a  knownot  the  peraoni 


.B.  Not 


uel  that 


if  whom 


•  .b,,  i 


do  with  anybody  th«t  did  ui 

Tat.  Hal  ha!  ha!  nay,  now  yon  make  a  jest  of 
indeed  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  known,  than 
at  nobody  know!  anything  of  that  nature  of 
e.— As  I  hope  to  be  aaved,  Valentine,  I  never 

Val.  And  yet  you  have  conTeraed  with  aeveral. 

Tal.  To  be   free  with  yon,  I   bane  i— 1  don't 
re  if  I  own  that;— nay  mote  (I'm  going  to  aay  a 
I    bold  «ord  now),    I  neier  could   meddle   with   a 
i   woman  that  had  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

fcoo.  Howl 

Vol.    Nay.  foith,   I'm  apt  to  believe  him.— 
I    Eirept  her  hogband,  Tattle. 
i       Tal.  Oh.  thai— 

'  Stan.  Vilut  think  yon  of  that  noble  commoner 
I   Mra.Drab> 

Tat.  Pooh,  I  know  Madam  Drab  has  made  her 
'  braga  in  three  or  four  places,  that  1  aaid  this 
I  and  that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  1  know  not  what  j 
I  — bat  opoD  my  reputation  ahe  did  me  wrong. — 
I  Well,  well,  that  waa  malice  i^but  1  know  the 
I  bottom  of  it.  She  was  bribed  to  that  by  one 
I    we  alt  know  ; — a  man  loo— only  to  bring  me  into 

diKfcrace  with  a  certain  woman  of  quality — 
'        Scan.  Whom  we  aU  know. 

I  Tat.  No  matter  for  tiiat. — Yes,  yea,  everybody 
;  knowa— no  doubt  on't,  everybody  knowa  my 
'    Kcrets.— But  I  soon  latisfied  the  lady  of  my  inoo- 

I    some  peraons  who  make  it  their  business  to  tell 
I    stories,  and  aay  this  and  that  of  one  and  t'other, 
and  everything  in  the  world ;  and,  sajs  1,  if  your 
grace— 

Sean.  Grare  I 

Tal.  O  Irurd  1  what  have  1  aaid  ?  my  unlucky 

Pai-'Un'.  ha!  ha! 

Scan.  Why,  Tattle,  thon  haat  more  impudence 


on  :  and  what  did  you  aay  to  her  grace? 

Fal.  1  confeaa  this  ii  aomething  extraordinary. 

Tal.  Not  a  word,  aa  1  hope  to  be  aaved  {  an 
■iT.int  lapna  lingua. — Come,  let'a  talk  of  some- 

,        Vol.  Wei),  but  how  did  jou  acquit  yourself  ? 

I  Tal.  Poob  !  pooh  !  nMhing  at  all,  1  only  rallied 
with  you — >  woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a  little 
jealous  of  mci  and  I  told  her  something  or  other, 
faith — I  know  Dot  what. — Come,  lee's  talk  of  some- 
thing elie.  [«<"""""■»• 
Stan.  Bia%  him,  let  him  alone,  he  has  a  mind 
we  should  inquire. 

Tat.  Valentine,  I  aapped  last  night  with  your 
niistTeaSi  and  her  nncle  old  Foresight ;  I  think 
TOOT  fatha  Ilea  at  Foresight's. 

I  Fat.  Ye*. 


Tal.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica**  a  fine  woroar 
And  ao  ii  Mrs.   Foreaight,   and   her  sister  Mn. 
FraiL 

Scan.  Yea,  Mrs.  Frail  ii  a  veiy  fine  woman ; 
we  all  know  her. 

Tal.  Ob,  that  isnotbir! 

Scan.  What  > 

Tal.  To  tell. 

Scan.  To  (ell  what?  why,  what  do  yon  kiHlw  of 
Mrs-  Frail  ? 

Till.  Who,  I  ?  n)>on  hononr  I  don't  know 
whether  she  be  man  or  woman ;  bat,  by  the 
amoothnesa  of  her  chin,  and  roondneaa  of  herMpi, 

Sean.  No ! 

Tat.  No. 

She  Bsya  otherwiiie. 


Tal.  ! 

Sran.   Yea.  failb.     AakValin' 

Tal.  Why  then,  as  1  hope  to 
a  woman  only  obligea  a  man  to 
may  have  the  pleaaure  of  telling 

Scan.  No  doubt  on't.  Well, 
you  wrong,  or  no  ?  yon  have  hai 

Tal.  Though  I  have  mnre  h 
firet,  I  have  more  manners  thun 
a  lady  haa  drcUred. 

Scan.  Well,  you  own  it? 

Tal.  I   am  strangely  ai 
can't  deny't,  if  she  taiea  m 

Scan.  She'll  be  here  by- 
tine  every  morning. 

Tat.   How? 

Vai.  She  does  roe  the  favour,  !  mei 
sometimes.  I  did  not  think  she  had  g 
to  anybody. 

Scan.  Kor  I,  faith  i  hut  Tattle  doe; 
belie  a  lady;  '   '  "'     " 


e  ebie. 


irprised '. — Yea,   yes,  I 
lud-by,  she  sees  Valen- 


—Hon 


woman,  Valen 
Tal.'  Nay.  what  do  jou  niran.  gentlemen  ? 
Sean.  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 
Tal.  O  barbarouB!  why,  did  you  nut  tell  me — 
Scan.  No,  you  told  us. 
Tal.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine  ? 
Val.  What  did  1  say  ?     I  hope  you  won't  bring 
ne  to  conteis  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked  me 

Tal.  I)ut,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  roost  inhuman 
rroeeeding — 

Val.  Nay,  if  you  liate  known  Scandal  thus  long, 
nd  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as  (hia  was, 
he  Indies  have  a  line  time  whose  reputations  are 


Jer.  Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you  ai 
Val.  Show  her  up  when  she  comet. 


SCENE  XIII. 
imiia,  ScuBaL,  and  Tanut. 
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Val.  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion 
than  to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage  ;  why,  your 
running  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can  tell  her. 

Tat,  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  bo  ungenerous  ? — 
Oh,  I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy  for  ever  ! 
— I  shall  never  be  received  but  upon  public  days  ; 
and  my  visits  will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a 
drawing-room  :  I  shall  never  see  a  'bedchan>ber 
again,  never  be  locked  in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind 
a  screen,  or  under  a  table  ;  never  be  distinguished 
among  the  waiting-women  by  the  name  of  trusty 
Mr.  Tattle  more. — You  will  not  be  so  cruel. 

Val.  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him  ;  he'll  yield  to 
any  conditions. 

Tat.  Any,  any  terms. 

Scan.  Come,  then,  sacrifice  half-a-dozen  women 
of  good  reputation  to  me  presently. — Come,  where 
are  you  familiar  ? — and  see  that  they  are  women  of 
quality  too,  the  first  quality. 

Tat.  'Tis  very  hard. — Won't  a  baronet's  lady 
pass  ? 

Scan.  No,  nothing  under  a  right  honourable. 

Tat.  O  inhuman !  you  don't  expect  their  names  ? 

Scan.  No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 

Tat.  Alas!  that*s  the  same  thing:  pray  spare 
me  their  titles ;  I'll  describe  their  persons. 

Scan.  Well,  begin  then  :  but  take  notice,  if  you 

are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know  the  person 

by  your  picture  of  her,  yon  must  be  condemned,  like 

\  other  bad  painters,  to  write  the  name  at  the  bottom. 

Tai.  Well,  first  then— 


I 


\ 


SCENE  XIV. 

VAi.Kimiva,  Scandal,  Tattlb,  and  Mn.  Fhail. 

Tat,  O  unfortunate  1  she's  come  already ;  will 
you  have  patience  till  another  time ; — I'll  double 
the  number. 

Scan.  Well,  on  that  condition. — ^Take  heed  you 
don't  fail  me. 

Frail.  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation  by  coming 
to  see  fellows  in  a  morning. — Scandal,  you  devil, 
are  you  here  too  ? — Oh,  Mr.  Tattle,  everything  is 
hafe  with  you,  we  know. 

Scan.  Tattle ! 

Tat.  Mum. — O  madam,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Vni.  Well,  lady  galloper,  how  does  Angelica? 

Frail.  Angelica  ?  manners  ! 

Val.  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Frail.  No,  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with 
his  mistress  to  he  particular ; — but  otherwise  I 
think  his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his 
manners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners  ? 

Frail.  Then  let  him  marry  and  reform. 

Val.  Marriage  indeed  may  qualify  the  fury  of 
his  passion,  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a  man's 
manners. 

Frail.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world  ; 
there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil  but  a  husband. 
For  in  a  little  time  he  grows  only  rude  to  his  wife, 
and  that  is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  peoplet—^Well,  I'll  tell  you 
news ;  but  I  suppose  you  fatear  your  brother  Ben- 
jamin is  landed.  And  my  brother  Foresight's 
Haui;hter  is  come  out  of  the  country — I  assure  you 


there's  a  match  talked  of  by  the  old  people. — 
Well,  if  he  be  but  as  great  a  sea-beast  as  she 
is  a  laud-monster,  we  shall  have  a  most  amphibious 
breed. — The  progeny  will  be  all  otters;  he  has 
been  bred  at  sea,  and  she  has  never  been  out  of 
the  country. 

Val.  Pox  take  'em  !  their  conjunction  bodes  me 
no  good,  I'm  sure. 

FraU.  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my  brother 
Foresight  has  cast  both  their  nativities,  and  prog- 
nosticates an  admiral  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace  to  be  the  issue  male  of  their  two  bodies. — 'Tis 
the  most  superstitious  old  fool !  he  would  have 
persuaded  me,  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day,  and 
would  not  let  me  come  abroad ;  but  I  invented  a 
dream,  and  sent  him  to  Artemidorus  for  interpre- 
tation, and  so  stole  out  to  see  you.  Well,  and 
what  will  you  give  me  now  ?  come,  I  must  have 
something. 

Val.  Step  into  the  next  room — and  Til  give  you 
something. 

Scan.  Ay,  we'll  all  give  you  something. 

Frail.  Well,  what  will  you  all  give  me  ? 

Val.  Mine's  a  secret. 

Frail.  I  thought  you  would  give  me  something 
that  would  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  keep. 

Val.  And  Scandal  shdU  give  you  a  good  name. 

Frail.  That's  more  than  he  has  for  himseli — 
And  what  will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Tattle  ? 

Tat.  1 }  my  soul,  madam. 

Frail.  Pooh,  no,  I  thank  you,  I  have  enou|];h  to 
do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  Well ;  but  I'll  come 
and  see  you  one  of  these  mornings  :  I  hear  you 
have  a  great  many  pictures. 

Tat,  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection  at  your 
service,  some  originals. 

Scan.  Hang  him,  he  has  nothing  but  the  Seasons 
and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies ;  and  the 
Five  Senses,  as  ill  represented  as  they  are  in  him> 
self ;  and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you  will 
see  there. 

Frail.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of  beauties. 

Scan.  Yt's,  all  that  have  done  him  favours,  if 
you  will  believe  him. 

Frail.  Ay,  let  me  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  Oh,  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.  No  m.in  but  the  painter  and 
myself  was  ever  blest  with  the  sight. 

Frail.  WelK  but  a  woman — 

Tat.  Nor  -rroman,  'till  she  consented  to  have 
her  picture  there  too  ; — for  then  she's  obliged  to 
keep  the  secret. 

Scan.  No,  no  ;  come  to  me  if  you*dsee  pictures. 

Frail.  You? 

Scan,  Yes,  faith,  I  can  show  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance  to  thf 
life,  and  as  like  as  at  Kneller's. 

Frail.  O  lying  creature! — Valentine,  does  not 
he  lie  ? — I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 

Val.  No,  indeed,  he  speaks  truth  now  ;  for  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  that  have  granted  him 
favours,  he  has  the  pictures  of  all  that  have  refused 
him  ;  if  satires,  descriptions,  characters,  and  lam- 
poons are  pictures. 

Scan.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white  ; 
— and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true 
colours,  both  men  and  women.  I  can  show  you 
pride,  folly,  affectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy, 
covetousness,  dis>imulation,  malice,  and  ignorance, 
all  in  one  piece.    Then  I  can  show  you  lying. 


Frail.  So. 

Srton.  Then  I  hiiTE  a 
cellar  irith  ■  hackney  « 

Frail.  O  deill !  Well,  but  that  itarj  ii  n< 

Sean.  I  haTB  «omB  hieroglyphica  too  i  I 
lawyer  with  a  hundrfld  handa,  t    ~  ^       ^ 
one  face  ;  a  diriae  t 
aoU  1  haie  »  (oldier 
and  hU  heart  whsre 

FraiL  And  no  he 

Sean.  No  head. 

FraiL  Pooh,  thia 
«p«t> 


•Ml  ti 


Hav, 


Scan.  Yea,  I  have  a  poet  weighing  worda,  an 
telling  praise  for  praiae,  and  a  critic  picking  hi 
pocket.  I  have  another  large  piece  too,  reprt 
■enting  a  achool;  where  there  are  buge-propor 
'jned  critica,with  long  wiga,  laced  coats,  Steenkir 

BTsU,  and  terrible  facei ;  with  catiralls  in  tliei 

inda,  and  horn-books  about  their  necks-  1  hav 
Dan;  more  of  this  kind,  Terj  well  [Minted  as  yo 
■ball  ire. 

/"nnJLWetlil'llcoiaeiifitbehattadispioTe  jo< 


Scan.  I  will :  I  bare  a  mind  to  toot  filter. 

Frail.  Civil  1 

Tal.  I  will,  because  I  hsve  a  Inutrt  for  joaz 

Frail  That's  lomewbat  the  better  reason,  to 


I'll  gire  an  account  of  yon  and  your 
/proceeding!.  If  indiicretion  be  a  sign  of  lo>e, 
yOQ  are  the  moat  a  lover  of  anybody  that  I  know  j 
you  func;  that  parting  with  your  estate  will  hdp 
youtoyoar  mlitresBi — In  my  mind  he  is  a  thought- 
leas  ad<enturer. 
Who  hopes  to  poreliasa  wealth  by  selling  tanil, 
"      '-  -  Distress  with  a  losing  hand.   [Kiwiw, 


wt 


SCENE  h—J   Roo. 


>  Fobepight's   Home 


Fort.  Heyday  I  «bat  are  all  the  women  of  my 
family  abroad  ?  la  not  my  wife  come  home,  nor 
Dy  sister,  DOr  my  daughter  ? 

S(r.  No,  air. 

Firre.  Mercy  on  ni,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
it  f  sure  the  moon  is  in  alt  her  fortitodes.  Is  my 
niece  Angel'-s  at  home  ? 

Sfr.  Yea,  sir. 

I-'oTe.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Ser.  Sir? 

Fare.  I  say  you  lie.  air.  It  is  impossible  that 
anything  should  be  as  1  would  have  it ;  for  1  was 
born,  nir,  when  the  Crab  was  ascending,  and  all  my 
affairs  go  backi/ard. 


.   Ici 


't  tell,  ii 


.ntell, 


SCENE  II. 

FoaasioHT,  Borant,  oiuf  Nuns. 

fore.  Nurae,  where's  jonr  young  mistress  ? 

Nurte.   Wee'at  heart,  I  know  not,  they're  none 

of  'cD   come  home  yet.      Poor  child  !    I  warrant 

she'*  fond  o'aeeingthe  town; — marry,  pray  liesTen, 

y  ha'  given  her  any  dinner. — Good  ladt-a-day. 


ba  !  hal  ha  !  Oatrange  t  111  tow  and  swear  now,— 

ha  !  ha  1  ha !  marry,  and  did  jon  ever  see  the  like  I 
Fore.  Why,  boH  now,  whsfa  the  matter  } 
Xurte.  Pray  heaven  send  your  worship  good 
luck  1  marry  and  amen  with  all  my  heart ;  for  you 
have  put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  side  oat- 
fore.  Ha,  how?  faith  and  troth  I'm  glad  of  it  1— 
And  so  I  have;  that  may  be  good  luck  in  troth,  in 
troth  it  may,  very  good  lii.''E :  uav,  I  have  had  aomo 
omens:  1  got  outof  bed  backita'rdB  too  thii  mom. 
jng,  without  premeditation  ;  pretty  good  that  too  ; 
bat  then  I  stumbled  coming  down  stairs,  and  met 
a  weasel ;  bad  omens  those  :  some  bad,  some  good, 
our  lives  are  chequered  :  mirth  and  sorrow,  want 
and  plenty,  night  and  day,  make  up  oar  time. — 
But  in  troth  I  am  pleased  at  my  stocking;  vary 
well  pleased  at  my  stocking. — Oh,  here's  my  niece  I 
— Sirrah,  go  tell  air  Sampson  Legend  I'll  wait  on 
him  if  he's  at  leiaura  ;— 'tis  now  three  o'clock,  a 
very  good  hour  for  business.  Mercoty  governs  this 


SCENE  III- 

Amauca.  Pinasiain',  <md  Nun*. 
Ang.  la  it  not  a  good  hour  for  pleai 
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LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


ACT  II. 


' 


Fwe.  Whaty  would  you  be  gaddiug  too  ?  sure 
all  females  are  mad  to-daj. — It  is  of  evil  portent, 
and  bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a  family. — I 
remember  an  old  prophecy  written  by  Messahalah 
the  Arabian,  and  thus  translated  by  a  reverend 
Buckinghamshire  bard. 

'*  When  housewifes  all  the  house  forsake, 
And  leave  goodman  to  brew  and  bake, 
Withouten  guile  then  be  it  said. 
That  house  doth  stond  upon  its  head  ; 
And  when  the  head  is  set  in  grond, 
Ne  marl  if  it  be  fruitful  fond.*' 

Fruitful,  the  head  fruitful ;— that  bodes  horns  ;  the 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns. — Dear  niece,  stay  at  home; 
for  by  the  head  of  the  house  is  meant  the  husband ; 
the  prophecy  needs  no  explanation. 

Ang,  WeU,  but  I  can  neither  make  you  a  cuckold, 
uncle,  by  going  abroad  ;  nor  secure  you  from  being 
one,  by  staying  at  home. 

Fore,  Yes,  yes ;  while  there's  one  woman  left, 
the  prophecy  is  not  in  full  force. 

Ang,  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force ;  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  abroad ;  and  if  you  won*t  lend  me 
your  coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a  chair,  and 
leave  you  to  erect  a  scheme,  and  find  who's  in  con- 
junction  vnth  your  wife.  Why  don't  you  keep  her 
at  home,  if  you're  jealous  of  her  when  she's  obroad  ? 
Yau  know  my  aunt  is  a  little  retrograde  (as  you  call 
it)  in  her  nature.  Uncle,  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
lord  of  the  ascendant,  ha  1  ha !  ha  I 

Fore.  WeU,  Jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert — and 
always  ridiculing  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry ; — if  you  are, 
ril  rip  up  all  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous 
dreams,  and  idle  divinations  :  I'll  swear  you  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. — What  a  bustle 
did  you  keep  against  the  last  invisible  eclipse,  lay- 
ing in  provision,  as  'twere  for  a  siege  1  What  a 
world  of  fire  and  candle,  matches  and  tinder-boxes 
did  you  purchase  !  One  would  have  thought  we 
were  ever  after  to  live  under  ground,  or  at  least 
making  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  to  inhabit  there  all 
the  dark  season. 

Fore,  Why,  you  malapert  slut ! 

Ang,  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach,  or  Til  go  on  ? 
—Nay,  rU  declare  how  you  prophesied  popery  was 
coming,  only  because  the  butler  had  mislaid  some 
of  the  apostle  spoons,  and  thought  they  were  lust. 
Away  went  religion  and  spoonmeat  together. — 
Indeed,  uncle,  I  *11  indict  you  for  a  wizard. 

Fore,  How,  hussy  !  was  there  ever  such  a  pro- 
voking minx  ! 

Nurse.  O  merciful  father,  how  she  talks  ! 

Ang,  Yes,  I  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midnight  practices ;  you  and  the  old  nurse  there — 

Nurse.  Marry,  heaven  defend  ! — I  at  midnight 
practices ! — O  Lord,  what's  here  to  do  ! — I  in  un- 
lawful doings  with  my  master's  worship  ! — Wl^y, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  like  now? — Sir,  did  ever  I  do 
anything  of  your  midnight  concerns — but  warm 
your  bed,  and  tuck  you  up,  and  set  the  candle  and 
your  tobacco-box  and  your  urinal  by  you,  and  now 
and  then  rub  the  soles  of  your  feet? — O  Lord, 
I?— 

Ang,  Yes,  I  saw  you  together,  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  closet,  one  night,  like  Saul  and  the 
witch  of  Endor,  turning  the  sieve  and  shears,  and 
pricking  your  thumbs,  to  write  poor  innocent  ser- 
f  ants*  names  in  blood,  about  a  little  nutmeg-grater, 


which  she  had  forgot  in  the  caudle-cup. — ^Nay,  I 
know  something  worse,  if  I  would  speak  of  it. 

Fore,  I  defy  you,  hussy  !  but  I'll  remember  this, 
I'll  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice;  Pll  hamper 
you. — You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands, 
— but  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your  lover,  your  pro- 
digal spendthrift  gallant,  Valentine,  pay  for  ail,  I 
will. 

Ang,  Will  you  ?  I  care  not,  but  all  shall  out  then. 
— Look  to't,  nurse  ;  I  can  bring  witness  that  you 
have  a  great  unnatural  teat  under  your  left  ami, 
and  he  another ;  and  that  you  suckle  a  young  devil 
in  the  shape  of  a  tabby-cat,  by  turns,  I  can. 

Nurse.  A  teat  1  a  teat !  I  an  unnatural  teat ! 
O  the  false  slanderous  thing ;  feel,  feel  here,  if  I 
have  anything  but  like  another  Christian.    ICrying. 

Fore.  I  will  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will  of 
the  stars  I  should  be  thus  tormented. — ^This  is  the 
effect  of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity  ;  there  the  curse 
of  kindred  was  foretold. — But  I  will  have  my  doors 
locked  up — I'll  punish  you,  not  a  man  shall  enter 
my  house. 

Ang,  Do,  uncle,  lock  'em  up  quickly  before  my 
aunt  comes  home  ; — youMl  have  a  letter  for  alimony 
to-morrow  morning. — But  let  me  be  gone  first, 
and  then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the  house,  but 
converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial  signs,  the 
Bull,  and  the  Ram,  and  the  Goat.  Bless  me  !  there 
are  a  great  many  horned  beasts  among  the  Twelve 
Signs,  uncle  ; — ^but  cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 

Fore,  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the 
twelve  signs,  spitfire,  but  one  virgin. 

Ang,  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she 
had  had  to  do  with  anything  but  astrologers,  uncle. 
That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

Fore,  How  ?  how  ?  is  that  the  reason  ?  Come, 
you  know  something  :  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you ; 
do,  good  niece. — Come,  you  shall  have  my  coach 
and  horses; — faith  and  troth,  you  shall. — Does 
my  wife  complain  ?  come,  I  know  women  tell 
one  another. — She  is  young  and  sanguine,  has  a 
wanton  hazel  eye,  and  was  born  under  Gemini, 
which  may  incline  her  to  society ;  she  has  a  mole 
upon  her  lip,  with  a  moist  palm,  and  an  open 
liberality  on  the  mount  of  Venus. 

Ang,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Fore.  Do  you  laugh  } — ^Well,  gentlewoman,  I'll 
— but  come,  be  a  good  girl,  don*t  perplex  your 
poor  uncle,  tell  me ;  wont  you  speak  ? — Odd,  I'll — 


SCENE  IV. 
AiroKLiCA,  FoiutaioHT,  Nurse,  and  Senrant 

Serv.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  down  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Ang,  Good  b'w'ye,  uncle. — Call  me  a  chair. — 
[Exit  Servant.]  I'll  find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell 
her,  she  must  not  come  home.  [Exit. 

Fore,  I'm  so  perplexed  and  vexed,  I  am  not  fit  to 
receive  him  ;  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself  before 

the  hour  be  past Go,  nurse,  tell  sir  Sampson  I'm 

ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [KxtU 

Fore,  Well — why,  if  I  was  bom  to  be  a  cuckold, 
there's  no  more  to  be  said — he's  here  already. 


SORUE  VII. 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


^11 


SCENE  V. 

FoRBsiOHT  and  Sir  Sampsoiv  with  *a  papa: 

Sir  Samp.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy  ! 
that's  plain. — Here  'lis,  1  have  it  in  my  hand,  old 
Ptolomee  ;  I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal  know 
who  begat  him;  1  will,  old ^ostrodamus.  What, 
1  warrant  my  son  thought  nothing  Belonged  to  a 
father  but  forgiveness  and  affection  ;  no  authority, 
no  correction,  no  arbitrary  power ;  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  for  him  to  offend,  and  me  to  pardon. 
1  warrant  you,  if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  he 
thought  I  was  to  pay  the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it 
is  under  black  and  white,  signatum,  sigillatumf 
and  deliberatum  ;  that  as  soon  as  my  son  Benjamin 
is  arrived,  he  is  to  make  over  to  him  his  right  of 
inheritance.  Where's  my  daughter  that  is  to  be — 
ha!  old  Merlin !  body  o'me,  I'm  so  glad  I'm 
revenged  on  this  undutiful  rogue. 

Fore,  Odso,  let  me  see;  let  me  see  the  paper. — 
Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  'tis,  if  it  will  but  hold. 
I  wish  things  were  done,  and  the  conveyance  made. 
When  was  this  signed,  what  hour  ?  Odso,  you 
should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  W^ell^  but 
we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  Samp.  Haste,  ay,  ay ;  haste  enough,  my 
son  Ben  will  be  in  town  to  night. — I  have  ordered 
my  lawyer  to  draw  up  writings  of  settlement  and 
jointure  : — all  shall  be  done  to>night.  No  matter 
for  the  time :  prithee,  brother  Foresight,  leave 
superstition.  Pox  o*th'  time  !  there's  no  time  but 
the  time  present,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  of 
what's  past,  and  all  that  is  to  come  will  happen. 
If  the  sun  shine  by  day,  and  the  stars  by  night, 
why,  we  shall  know  one  another's  faces  without 
the  help  of  a  candle,  and  that's  all  the  stars  are 
good  for. 

Fore.  How,  how,  Sir  Sampson  ?  that  all .'  Give 
me  leave  to  contradict  yon,  and  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant 

Sir  Samp.  I  tell  you  I  am  wise ;  and  sapiens 
dominabitur  aslris  ;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove 
it  and  an  argument  to  confound  your  ephemeris. — 
Ignorant ! — I  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  old  Fircu, 
and  know  the  globe.  I  have  seen  the  antipodes, 
where  the  sun  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  noon- 
day. 

/   Fore.  But  I   tell  you,   I   have  travelled,   and 
/travelled  in  the  celestial  spheres,  know  the  signs 
land  the  planets,  and  their  houses.     Can  judge  or. 
Iniotions  direct  and  retrograde,  of  sextiles,  quad- 
rates,   trines  and  oppositions,  fiery  trigons   and 
Vquatical  trigone.  Know  whether  life  shall  be  long 
dr  short,  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  diseases  are 
citable  or  incurable.     If  journeys  shall  be  pros- 
perous, undertakings  successful ;  or  goods  stolen 
recovered,  I  know — 

Sir  Samp.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor 
of  China's  foot  ;  have  kiftsed  the  Great  Mogul's 
slipper,  and  rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant  with 
the  Cham  of  Tartary. — Body  o'me,  I  have  made 

cuckold  of  a  king,  and  the  present  majesty  of 

antam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

I  Fore.  I  know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak  truth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 
Sir  Samp.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a 
cuckold  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star ;  and  seen  a 
conjurer  that  could  not  keep  the  devil  out  of  his 
wife's  circle.        ^ 


Fore.  [ Aside. '\  What,  does  he  twit  me  with  my 
wife  too  ?  1  must  be  better  informed  of  this. — 
[Aloud,']  Do  you  mean  my  wife,  sir  Sampson  1 
Though  you  made  a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam, 
yet  by  the  body  of  the  sun — 

Sir  Samp.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you 
would  say,  brother  Capricorn. 

Fore.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modem 
Mandeville  !  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a 
type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude !  Take 
back  your  paper  of  inheritance ;  send  your  son  to 
sea  again.  I'll  wed  my  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with  a  contemner 
of  sciences,  and  a  defamer  of  virtue. 

Sir  Samp.  [Aside."]  Body  o'me,  I  have  gone  too 
far ; — I  must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar. — 
[Aloud.]  An  Egyptian  mummy  is  an  illustrious 
creature,  my  trusty  hieroglyphic ;  and  may  have 
significations  of  futurity  about  him  ;  odsbud,  I 
would  my  son  were  an  Egyptian  mummy  for  thy 
sake.  What,  thou  art  not  angry  for  a  jost,  my  good 
Haly  ? — I  reverence  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  with 
all  my  heart.  What,  I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  a 
mummy :  now  I  think  on't,  body  o'me,  I  have  a 
shoulder  of  an  Egyptian  king,  that  I  purloined 
from  one  of  the  pyramids,  powdered  with  hierogly- 
phics ;  thou  shalt  have  it  brought  home  to  thy 
house,  and  make  an  entertainment  for  all  the  phi- 
lomaths, and  students  in  physic  and  astrology,  in 
and  about  London. 

Fore.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wife,  sir 
Sampson  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues ; 
she^s  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the  moon: 
nay,  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the  moon  ;  for  she 
has  her  chastity  without  her  inconstancy  ;  'shod  I 
was  but  in  jest. 


SCENE  VI. 
FoRK6fOHT,  Sir  Sampson,  and  Jmmr. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now,  who  sent  for  yon  ?  ha  1 
what  would  you  have  ? 

[Jkrkmy  whispers  Sir  Sampson. 

Fore.  Nay,  if  you  were  but  in  jest — Who's  that 
fellow  ?     I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

Sir  Samp.  [To  Jeremy.]  My  son,  sir;  what 
son,  sir  ?  my  son  Benjamin,  hoh  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Valentine,  my  master. — *Tis 
the  first  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his  confine- 
ment, and  he  comes  to  pay  his  duty  to  you. 

Sir  Samp.  Well,  sir. 


SCENE  VII. 
FoREBiGBT,  Sir  Sampson,  VAUENrnrs,  and  Jsrcmt. 

Jer.  He  is  here,  sir. 

Val.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  You've  had  it  already,  sir.  I 
think  I  sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  of  four 
thousand  pounds. — A  great  deal  of  money,  brother 
Foresight 

Forg.  Ay,  indeed,  sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o'me,  so  do  I.— Hark  ye,  Valen* 
tine,  if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  superfluity ; 
dost  hear,  boy  P  p  o 
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Val.  Superfluity,  sir  !  it  will  scarce  pay  my 
debts.  I  hope  you  will  have  more  indulgence,  than 
to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions  which  my 
necessity  signed  to. 

Sir  Samp.  Sir,  how,  I  beseech  you,  what  were 
you  pleased  to  intimate  concerning  indulgence  ? 

Val.  Why,  sir.  that  you  would  not  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conditions,  but  release  me  at  least 
from  some  part. 

Sir  Samp,  Oh,  sir,  I  understand  you — that's 
aU,  ha  ? 

Vai.  Yea,  sir,  all  that  I  presume  to  ask ; — but 
what  you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness^  will  be  pleased 
to  add  shall  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  Samp,  No  doubt  of  it,  sweet  sir :  but  your 
filial  piety  and  my  fatiierly  fondness  would  fit  like 
two  tallies. — Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Foresight, 
makes  a  bargain  under  hand  and  seal  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  would  be  released  from  it  in  the  afternoon ; 
here's  a  rogue,  dog,  here's  conscience  and  honesty ; 
this  is  your  wit  now,  this  is  the  morality  of  your 
wits  !  You  are  a  wit,  and  have  been  a  beau,  and 
may  be  a — why,  sirrah,  is  it  not  here  under  hand 
and  seal  ? — can  you  deny  it  ? 

Val.  Sir,  I  don't  deny  it. 

Sir  Scanp.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged ;  I  shall 
live  to  see  you  go  up  Holbom-hill. — Has  he  not  a 
rogue's  face? — Speak,  brother,  you  understand 
physiognomy,  a  hanging  look  to  me ; — of  all  my 
boys  the  most  unlike  me ;  he  has  a  damned  Tyburn. 
facet  without  the  benefit  o'  the  clergy. 

Fore.  Hum — truly  I  don't  care  to  discourage  a 
young  man.  He  has  a  violent  death  in  his  face ; 
but  1  hope  no  danger  of  hanging. 

Val,  Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son  ?-^for  that 
old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh  at 
him  ;  but  you,  sir — 

Sir  Samp.  You,  sir ;  and  you,  sir ; — why,  who 
are  you,  sir  ? 

Val.  Your  son,  sir. 

Sir  Samp,  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir,  and  I 
believe  not. 

Val.  Faith,  I  hope  not 

Sir  Samp.  What,  would  you  have  your  mother 
a  whore ! — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  !  did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  !     Body  o'me — 

Val.  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  your  barbarity 
and  unnatural  usage. 

Sir  Samp.  Excuse  !  impudence !  Why,  sirrah, 
mayn't  I  do  what  I  please  ?  are  not  you  my  slave? 
did  not  I  beget  you  ?  and  might  not  I  have  chosen 
whether  I  would  have  begot  you  or  no  ?  'Oons  ! 
who  are  you '  whence  came  you  ?  what  brought 
you  into  the  world  ?  how  came  you  here,  sir  ? 
here,  to  stand  here,  upon  those  two  legs,  and  look 
erect  with  that  audacious  face,  hah  ?  answer  me 
that  ?  Did  you  come  a  volunteer  into  the  world  ? 
or  did  I,  with  the  lawful  authority  of  s  parent, 
press  you  to  the  service  ? 

Val.  I  know  no  more  why  I  came  than  you  do 
why  yon  called  me.  But  here  I  am,  and  if  you 
don't  mean  to  provide  for  me,  1  desire  you  would 
leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  Samp,  With  all  my  heart :  come,  uncase, 
strip,  and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you  came 
into't. 

Vol,  My  clothes  are  soon  put  off;~but  yon 
must  also  divest  me  of  reason,  thought,  passions,  in- 
clinations, affections,  appetites,  senses,  and  the  huge 
train  of  attendants  that  you  begot  along  with  me. 


Sir  Samp,  Body  o*me,  what  a  many-headed 
monster  have  I  propagated ! 

Val.  I  am  of  myself  a  plain,  easy,  simple  crea- 
ture, and  to  be  kept  at  small  expense ;  but  the 
retinue  that  you  gave  me  are  craving  and  invin 
cible ;  they  are  so  many  devils  that  you  have  raised, 
and  will  have  employment 

Sir  Samp.  'Oons,  what  had  I  to  do  to  get  chil- 
dren ! — can't  a  private  man  be  bom  without  all 
these  followers  ? — Why,  nothing  under  an  emperor 
should  be  bom  with  appetites. — Why,  at  this  rate, 
a  fellow  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket,  may 
have  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten-shilling  ordinary. 

Jer.  Nay,  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  I'll  make 
oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middlesex. 

Sir  Samp.  Here's  a  cormorant  too. — 'S'heart, 
this  fellow  was  not  bom  with  you? — I  did  not 
beget  him,  did  I  ? 

Jer,  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  me,  you 
might  have  begot  me  too  : — nay,  and  to  tell  your 
worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you  did,  for  I  find 
I  was  bom  with  those  same  whoreson  appetites 
too  that  my  master  speaks  of. 

Sir  Samp,  Why,  look  you  there  now — I'll  main- 
tain it,  that  by  the  rule  of  right  reason,  this  fellow 
ought  to  have  been  born  without  a  palate — 'S'heart, 
what  should  he  do  with  a  distinguishing  taste  ? — 
I  warrant  now  he'd  rather  eat  a  pheasant  than  a 
piece  of  poor  John  :  and  smell  now— why,  I  war- 
rant he  can  smell,  and  loves  perfumes  above  a 

stink Why,  there's   it ;   and  music — don't  you 

love  music,  scoundrel  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  I  liave  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  as 
to  jigs  and  country  dances,  and  the  like ;  I  don't 
much  matter  your  solos  or  sonatas  ;  they  give  mc 
the  spleen. 

Sir  Samp.  The  spleen,  ha  !  ha  I  ha !  a  pox 
confound  you  1 — solos  or  sonatas  ?  'Oons,  whose 
son  are  you  ?  how  were  you  engendered,  muck- 
worm ? 

Jer.  I  am  by  my  father  the  son  of  a  chairman  ; 
my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter  and  cucumbers 

In  summer ;  and  I  came  up  stairs  into  the  world  ; 
br  I  was  born  in  a  cellar 
Fore.  By  your  looks,  you  should  go  up  stairs 
mt  of  the  world  too,  friend. 
Sir  Samp.  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomised 
now,  and  dissect^,  he  has  his  vessels  of  difi^estion 
and  concoction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough  fi>r  the 
inside  of  a  cardinal,  this  son  of  a  cucumber !  — These 
things  are  unaccountable  and  unreasonable. — Body 
o'me,  why  was  not  I  a  bear  ?  that  my  cubs  might 
have  lived  upon  sucking  their  paws.  Nature  has 
been  provident  only  to  bears  and  spiders ;  the  one 
has  its  nutriment  in  his  own  hands,  and  t'other 
spins  his  habitation  out  of  his  own  entrails. 

Val.  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply 
all  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  1  had  my  right 
of  inheritance. 

Sir  Samp.  Again  !  'Oons,  han'c  you  four  thou- 
sand pounds — if  I  had  it  again,  I  would  not  give 
thee  a  groat — What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn 
pelican,  and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals? — 
'S'heart,  live  by  your  wits, — you  were  always  fond 
of  the  wits : — now  let's  see  if  you  have  wit  enough 
to  keep  yourself. — Your  brother  will  be  in  town 
to-night  or  to-morrow  morning,  and  then  look  you 
perform  covenants,  and  so  your  friend  and  servant 
— Come,  brother  Foresight. 
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SCENE  VIIL 
TAX.KNTUf  ■  and  Jkrxmt. 

Jer,  I  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come  to. 

To/.  'Tis  as  much  as  I  expected. — I  did  not 
come  to  see  him  :  I  came  to  Angelica ;  but  since 
the  was  gone  abroad  it  was  easily  turned  another 
way;  and  at  least  looked  well  on  my  side. — What's 
here?  Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail;  they  are 
earnest. — 1*11  avoid  'em. — Come  this  way,  and  go 
and  inquire  when  Angelica  will  return. 


SCENE  IX. 
Mr&  FoRKBiOHT  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Frail.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch  me  I  'slife, 
111  do  what  1  please. 

Mrg.  Fore,  You  will  ? 

Frail.  Yea,  marry  will  I. — A  great  piece  of 
business  to  go  to  Covent- Garden  square  in  a  hack, 
ney-coach,  and  take  a  turn  with  one's  friend  1 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nay,  two  or  three  turns,  I'll  take 
my  oath. 

Frail.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty  ? — I  warrant 
if  you  had  been  there,  it  had  been  only  innocent 
recreation. — Lord,  where's  the  comfort  of  this  liie, 
if  we  can*t  have  the  happiness  of  conversing  where 
we  like  ? 

Mr».  Fore.  But  can't  you  converse  at  home  ? — 
I  own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happiness  like  con. 
versing  with  an  agreeable  man  ;  1  don't  quarrel  at 
that,  nor  I  don't  think  but  your  conversation  was 
very  innocent ;  but  the  place  is  public,  and  to  be 
•een  with  a  man  in  a  hackney-coach  is  scandalous  : 
what  if  anybody  else  should  have  seen  you  alight, 
at  I  did  ! — How  can  anybody  be  happy,  while 
they're  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  seen  and  cen- 
sured I — Besides,  it  would  not  only  reflect  upon 
you,  sister,  but  me. 

Frail.  Pooh,  here's  a  clutter ! — Why  should  it 
reflect  upon  you .' — I  don't  doubt  but  you  have 
thought  yourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before 
now. — If  I  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,or  to  Chelsea, 
or  to  Spring  Garden,  or  Barn  Elms,  with  a  man 
alone — something  might  have  been  said. 

3/r*.  Fore,  Why,  was  I  ever  in  any  of  those 
places  }  what  do  you  mean,  sister  } 

Frail.  Was  I  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrf.  Fore.  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Frail.  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a  man  I 

Mrs.  Fore  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone  to 
the  World's- End, 

Frail.  The  wurld's-end  !  what,  do  you  mean  to 
banter  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Poor  innocent !  you  don't  know 
that  there's  a  place  called  the  World's- End  }  I'll 
swear  you  can  keep  your  countenance  purely,  you'd 
make  an  admirable  player. 

Frail.  I'll  swear  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence, and  in  my  mind  too  much  for  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Very  well,  that  will  appear  wiio  has 
most ;  yon  never  were  at  the  World's-End  ^ 

Frail.  No. 

Afrs.  Fore.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face  ? 

FraU.  Your  face  !  what's  your  face  ? 

Mrs.  Fore,  No  matter  for  that,  it*a  as  good  a 
(ace  as  yours. 


Frail,  Not  by  a  dozen  years^  wearing. — But  I  do 
deny  it  positively  to  your  face  then. 

Mrs.  Fore,  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face  ; — for  I'll  swear  your  impudence  has  put 
me  out  of  countenance : — but  look  you  here  now, 
— where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ? — O  sister, 
sister ! 

FraU.  My  bodkin  .> 

Mrs.  Fere.  Nay,  'tis  yours,  look  at  it. 

Frail.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you 
find  this  bodkin  ? — O,  sister,  sister  1 — sister  every 
way. 

Mrs.  Fore.  [Aside.}  O  devil  on't,  that  I  could 
not  discover  her  without  betraying  myself ! 

Frail.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that 
one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes  a  Uimst 
in  fencing,  not  to  lie  open  one's  self. 

Mrs,  Fore,  It's  very  true,  sister ;  well,  since 
all's  out,  and  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded, 
let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of 
one  another,  and  grow  better  friends  than  before.     ^ 

Frail.  With  all  my  heart :  ours  are  but  slight 
flesh  wounds,  and  if  we  keep  *em  from  air,  not  at 
all  dangerous  :  well,  give  me  your  hand  in  token 
of  sisterly  secrecy  and  afl'ectioo. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Here  'tis  with  all  my  heart. 

Frail.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship  and  con* 
fidence,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  design  that  I  have. 
To  tell  truth,  and  speak  openly  one  to  another, 
I'm  afraid  the  world  have  observed  us  more  than 
we  have  observed  one  another.  You  have  a  rich 
husband,  and  are  provided  for  ;  I  am  at  a  loss,  and 
have  no  great  stock  either  of  fortune  or  reputation  ; 
and  therefore  must  look  sharply  about  me.  Sir 
Sampson  has  a  son  that  is  expected  to-night ;  and 
by  the  account  I  have  heard  of  his  education,  can 
be  no  conjurer  ;  the  estate  you  know  is  to  be  mado 
over  to  him  : — now  if  I  could  wheedle  him,  sister, 
ha  ?  you  understand  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  I  do ;  and  will  help  you  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. — And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
that  falls  out  luckily  enough ;  my  awkward  daughter- 
in-law,  who  you  know  is  designed  to  be  his  wife,  is 
grown  fond  of  Mr.  Tattle ;  now  if  we  can  improve 
that,  and  make  her  have  an  aversion  for  the  booby, 
it  may  oq  a  great  way  towards  his  liking  you. 
Here  they  come  together ;  and  let  us  contrive  some 
way  or  other  to  leave  'em  together. 


SCENE  X. 

Mrs.  FoRKsiOHT,  Mrs.  Frail,  Tattlk,  and  Miss  Paua. 

Prue.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here  I 

Mrs,  Fore.  Fy,  fy,  miss !  how  you  bawl.— 
Resides,  I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me 
mother. 

Frue.  What  must  I  call  you  then  ?  are  you  not 
my  father's  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Madam  ;  you  must  say  madam. — 
By  my  soul,  I  shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed,  to 
have  this  great  girl  call  me  mother ! — Well,  but, 
miss,  what  are  you  so  overjoyed  at  ? 

Prue.  Look  you  here,  madam,  then,  what  Mr. 
Tattle  has  given  me. — Look  you  here,  cousin,  here's 
a  snufT-bux ;  nay,  there's  snuff  in't ; — here,  will 
you  have  any .' — Oh  good  !  how  sweet  it  is. — Mr. 
Tattle  is  all  over  sweet,  his  peruke  is  sweet,  and  his 
gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is  sweet. 
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SCfiifE  XL . 
Tattlb  and  IMUss  Prus. 


pure  sweet,  iweeter  than  roses.  — Smell  him, 
mother,  madam,  I  mean.-— He  gave  me  this  ring 
for  a  kiss. 

Tai,  O  fy,  miss  !  yon  most  not  kiss  and  tell. 

Prue,  Yes ;  I  may  tell  my  mother. — And  he 
says  he'll  give  me  something  to  make  me  smell  so. 
~[7*o  Tattlk.]  Oh  pray  lend  me  yoar  handker- 
chief.— Smell,  cousin ;  he  says,  he'll  give  me  some- 
thing that  will  make  my  smocks  smell  this  way. — 
Is  not  it  pure  ? — It*s  better  than  lavender,  mun — 
I'm  resolved  I  wont  let  nurse  put  any  more  lavender 
among  my  smocks — ha,  cousin  ? 

FraiL  Fy,  miss  !  amongst  your  linen,  you  must 
say  ; — you  must  never  say  smock. 

Prue.  Why,  it  is  not  bawdy,  is  it,  cousin  ? 

Tat.  Oh,  madam,  you  are  too  severe  upon  miss ; 
yon  must  not  find  iknlt  with  her  pretty  simplicity, 
it  becomes  her  strangely. — Pretty  miss,  don't  let 
'em  persuade  you  out  of  your  innocency. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Oh,  demm  you,  toad ! — I  vrish  you 
don't  persuade  her  out  of  her  innocency. 

Tai.  Who  I,  madam  ? — Oh  Lord,  how  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought — sure  you  don't 
know  me  f 

Frail.  Ah,  devil  !  sly  devil!  —  He's  as  close, 
sister,  as  a  confessor. — He  thinks  we  don't  observe 
him. 

Mrs.  Fore.  A  cunning  cur  I  how  soon  he  could 
find  out  a  fresh  harmless  creature !  and  left  us, 
sister,  presently. 

TaL  Upon  reputation — 

Mrs.  Fore.  They're  all  so,  sister,  these  men  :— 
they  love  to  have  the  spoiling  of  a  young  thing, 
they  are  as  fond  of  it,  as  of  being  first  in  the 
foshion,  or  of  seeing  a  new  play  the  first  day. — I 
warrant  it  would  break  Mr.  Tattle's  heart,  to  think 
that  anybody  else  should  be  beforehand  with  him. 

Tai,  Oh  Lord,  I  swear  I  would  not  for  the 
world— 

Frail.  O  hang  you  !  who'll  believe  you  ? — 
You'd  be  hanged  beifore  you'd  confess — we  know 
you— she's  very  pretty  !— Lord,  what  pure  red  and 
white  ! — she  looks  so  wholesome  ;-^ne'er  stir,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  fancy,  if  I  were  a  man — 

Prue.  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin ! 

Mrs.  Fore.  Hark  ye,  sister. — By  my  soul  the 
girl  is  spoiled  already---d'ye  think  she'll  ever  endure 
a  great  lubberly  tarpaulin  I — gad,  I  warrant  you, 
she  won't  let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr.  Tattle. 

Frail.  O'  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  not — eh  ! — filthy 
creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and  tar. — [To 
Tattle.]  Devil  take  you,  you  confounded  toad ! 
— why  did  you  see  her  before  she  was  married  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nay,  why  did  we  let  him? — My 
hnsband  will  hang  us ; — he'll  think  we  brought 
'em  acquainted. 

Frail.  Conse,  faith,  let  us  be  gone — If  my  bro- 
ther Foresight  should  find  us  with  them,  he'd 
think  so,  sure  enough. 

Mrs.  Fore.  So  he  would — ^but  then  leaving  'em 
together  is  as  bad. — And  he's  such  a  sly  devil, 
he'll  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Frail.  I  don't  care ;  I  won't  be  seen  in't. 

Afrs.  Fore.  Well,  if  you  should,  Mr.  Tattle, 
you'll  have  a  world  to  answer  for ;— :-remember  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it — I'm  Ihrotighiy  innocent. 


Mr.  Tattle  ? 


Prue,  What  makes  'em  go  away, 
what  do  they  mean,  do  you  know  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  my  dear, — 1  think  I  can  guess;— 
but  hang  me  if  I  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Prue.  Come,  must  not  we  go  too  ? 

Tat.  No,  no,  they  don't  mean  that. 

Prue.  No  !  what  then  ?  what  shall  you  and  I 
jio  together? 

'      Tat.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  miss;  ) 
will  you  let  me  make  love  to  you  ?  y 

*  Prue.  Yes,  if  you  please.  .^ 

Tai.  [Aside.]  Frank,  egad,  at  least.  Wliat  a 
poz  does  Mrs.  Foresight  mean  by  this  civility  ?  Is 
it  to  make  a  fool  of  me?  or  does  she  leave  us 
together  out  of  good  morality,  and  do  as  she  would 
be  done  by  ?— Gad,  1*11  understand  it  so.  ^ 

Prue.  WeU ;  and  how  will  you  make  love  to 
me  ?  come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Must  I 
make  love  too  ?  you  must  tell  me  how. 

Tat,  You  must  let  me  speak,  miss,  you  roust 
not  speak  first ;  I  must  ask  you  questions,  and 
you  must  answer 

Prue.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism  ? — corac 
then,  ask  me. 

Tat.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me  ? 

Prue.  Yes. 

Tat.  Pooh  !  pox  !  you  must  not  say  yes 
already ;  I  shan't  care  a  farthing  for  you  then  in 
a  twinkling. 

Prue.  What  must  I  say  then  ? 

Tat.  W^hy,  you  must  say  no,  or  you  believe  not, 
or  you  can't  tell. 

Prue.  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie  then .' 

Tat.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred  ; — all  well-bred 
persons  lie. — Besides,  you  are  a  woman,  yon 
must  never  speak  what  you  think  :  your  words 
must  contradict  your  thoughts ;  but  ypur  actions 
may  contradict  your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you, 
if  you  can  love  me,  you  must  say  no,  but  you  must 
love  me  too.  If  I  tell  you  you  are  handsome, 
you  must  deny  it,  and  say  I  flatter  you.  But 
you  must  think  yourself  more  charming  than  I 
speak  you :  and  like  me,  for  the  beauty  which 
I  say  you  have,  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  myself. 
If  I  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  you  must  be  angry,  but 
you  must  not  refuse  me.  If  I  ask  you  for  more, 
you  must  be  more  angry, — but  more  complying ; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  make  you  say  you'll  cry  out, 
you  must  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongue.  ^ 

Prue.  O  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pure  !— I  like  it 
better  than  our  old-fashioned  country  way  of 
speaking  one's  mind ;  —  and  must  not  you  lie 
too? 

Tat.  Hum  ! — Yes  ;  but  you  must  believe  I  speak 
truth. 

Prue.  O  Gemini !  well,  I  always  had  a  great 
mind  to  tell  lies ;  but  they  frighted  me.  and  said  it 
was  a  sin. 

Tat,  Well,  my  pretty  creature  ;  will  you  make 
me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss  ? 

Prue.  No,  indeed  ;  I'm  angry  at  you. 

iRnnt  and  kistes  him. 

Tat.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well; — but  you 
should  not  have  given  it  me,  but  have  suffered  me 
to  have  taken  it. 

PrtM.  Well,  we'll  do't  a^in. 
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Tal.  With  (11  mj  htut.- 


B  angry ; — uid  jon  iliall  [>u>h  Die 
c  in  lirat,  ind  puh  70a  dotni 


thea.  mj  little  hiudi,  aad 

•nitel  I                                                     [XfiHiila'.  dowD  before 

yvw.  Piahl  I       Taf.  No,  i'U 

Tat.  Tlut'i  right — igtin,  m;  chanocr !  >Aerwardi. 

[KUiuagtln.  pmt.  Will  yon?  theo  I'll  be  more  engij,  end 

Frue.  O  fj  !  nay,  now  I  cui't  ibide  joa.  >  more  complyinc. 

Tat.  Admirable !   that  was  ai  well  u  if  joa  Tai.  Then  ]rll  mske  yon  cry  out, 

had  been  born  and  bred  in  Covent-gaiden -yAnd  Pnu.  Oh,  bat  yon  shan't ;  far  I'll  hold  my 

won't  yoa  ihaw  me,  pretty  miia,  where  your  bed-  conKue. 

chamber  ia  !  Tal.  Oil,  my  dear  apt  echolar  ! 

Prut.  No,  indeed  won't  I;  bnt  I'll  mn  there  Prvt.  Wel1,no«  I'll  ran,  and  make  more  hastt 

and  hide  myself  from  yon  behind  the  cnrlaina.  I                  than  yon. 

Tat.  m  foUow  yon.  Tal.  You  ahaU  not  fly  la  fut  as  I'll  purine, 

Pnu.  Ah,  bat  I'll  hold  the  door  with  both  [swoM. 


r  had  eoncem  eaongh  to  ask  myielf  the 
0  aniwer  him 


Miai !  Tninsl  miuPrue! — mercy  on  me,  marry  and 
■meo !— Why,  whal's  become  of  the  child  >  why 
mils  \  MiBi  Poreaight !— Sure,  (be  haa  locked  her- 
■elf  up  in  her  chamber,  and  gone  (o  aJeep,  or  to 
prayera.^Miss  '.  miei  !  I  htsr  her ; — come  to  your 
lather,  child  ;  open  Che  door — open  the  door,  misa  \ 
—I  hear  you  cry  Huili  I— O  Lord,  who's  there  ?— 
{Prrpt  through  the  keyhole.]— WaaXi^icreWAo} 
— O  the  father!  a  man  with  her '—Why,  mist,  I 
•ay  !  God'a  my  life,  here's  fine  doingi  towards  ! — 
O  Lord,  we're  all  undone  !— O  you  young  hsr- 
hitry  !— [JTnocjts.]  Od'a  my  life  !  won't  you  open 
the  door  ? — I'll  come  in  the  back.way. 


Frut.  O  Lord,  she's  coming !— and  she'll  tell 
my  hlber  ;  what  shall  1  do  now  ! 

Tot,  Poi  Uke  her  1— if  she  had  stayed  two 
BiDUlei  longer,  I  should  have  wished  for  her 
coming,  1 

Pnu.  O  dear,  what  shall  I  say?  tell  me,  Mr. 
Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie.  1 

Tal.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie;  I  could  ' 
never  tell  a  lie  to  do  purpoie : — but  since  we  hate 
done  nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I  think.  1 
hear  her ;  I'll  leave  you  together,  and  come  off  as 


TATtll;  Tiianniia,  Bcabdai.,  aiul  AsoaLTCA. 

Ang.  YoD  can't  accnse  me  of  inconstancy ;  I 
never  told  yon  that  I  loved  you. 

VaJ.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for 
not  telling  me  whether  you  did  or  not, 

Ang.  Yon  mistake  indifference  for  uncertainty  ; 


that  did  ask  you  ;  I'll  say  tlist  for  yni 

Ang.  What,  are  you  sitting  up  for  good-nature? 

Scan.    Only  for    the   afTectnlion  of  it,  u   the 
wompn  do  for  ill- nature. 

Aug.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  affec- 

Scan.  Ishallreceivenobenefitrrnm  the  opinion: 
for  I  know  no  effectual  diflerence  between  continued 


Tal.  [Coming  «p.]    Scandal, 
discourse?  anything  of  secrecv  ? 

Scan.  Yes.  but  1  dare  trnst  you ; 
ing  of  Angelica's  love  fur  Valctilin 

Tat.  No,  no,  not  a  syllahte  ;— I 
'    '     '-'      'h ispe red  every wli erf 


i.l,i.l.' 


Scan.  Hal 
Ang.  Wbai 


,   Mr. 


attle  ? 


and  wbo  told  you  of  my 


Scan.  [AiideloTt.TTir..']  Why,  is  the  devil  ii 
"ou  ?  did  not  I  tell  it  you  fur  a  secret  ? 

Tal.  [Aiide  lo  Soandai-.]  Gsd  so,  but  1 
hnuglit  she  might  bsve  been  trusted  with  bet  owt 


with  III 


.  It 


'  trust  a 


say  Irne,  I  beg  your  pardon; — I'll 
bring  all  oB — [Alouil.]  It  whs  impossible,  madam, 
for  me  lo  imngiiie.  that  a  person  of  your  ladyship's 
wit  and  gallantry  could  have  so  long  rercived  tlie 
passionate  addresses  of  the  accnmpliahetl  Valentine, 
and  yet  remain  insensible  ;  therefore  you  will  par- 
don me,  if.  from  a  just  iveigbt  of  his  merit,  ivitb 
your  ladyship's  good  judi^iucnt,  1  formed  'he 
balance  of  a  reciprocal  affection. 

VaL  O  the  devil]  what  damned  coative  poe' 


no 
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has  given  thee  this  lesson  of  fustian  to  get  by 
rote? 

Ang.  I  dare  swear  yon  wrong  him,  it  is  his  own ; 
and  Mr.  Tattle  only  judges  of  the  success  of  others 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  merit.  For  certainly 
Mr.  Tattle  was  never  denied  anything  in  his 
life. 

TaL  O  Lord!  yes,  indeed,  madam,  several 
times. 

Ang,  I  swear  I  don't  think  'tis  possible. 

Tai.  Yes,  I  vow  and  swear  I  have :  Lord, 
madam,  Tm  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the 
worldy  and  the  most  cruelly  used  by  the  ladies. 

Ang,  Nay,  now  you  are  ungratefuL  j 

Tat.  No,  I  hope  not : — 'tis  as  much  ingratitude 
to  own  some  favours  as  to  conceal  others. 

Vol.  There,  now  it's  out. 

Ang.  I  don't  understand  you  now:  I  thought 
you  had  never  asked  anything  but  what  a  lady  might 
modestly  grant,  and  you  confess. 

Sean.  So,  faith,  your  business  is  done  here ;  now 
you  may  go  brag  somewhere  else. 

Tat,  Brag !  O  heavens !  why,  did  I  name  any- 
body ? 

Ang,  No,  I  suppose  that  is  not  in  your  pow.er : 
but  you  would  if  you  could,  no  doubt  on't. 

Tat.  Not  in  my  power,  madam!  what,  doei 
your  ladyship  mean  that  I  have  no  woman's  repu- 
tation in  my  power  ? 

Sean.  [Aside  to  Tattlb.]  'Cons,  why,  you 
won't  own  it^  will  you  ? 

Tat.  Ffllfh,  madam,  you're  in  the  right:  no 
more  I  have,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  ;  I  never  had  it 
in  my  power  to  say  anything  to  a  lady's  prejudice 
in  my  life.  For,  as  I  was  telling  you,  madam,  I 
have  been  the  most  unsuccessful  creature  living,  in 
things  of  that  nature  ;  and  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  trusted  once  with  a  lady's  secret,  not 
once. 

Ang.  No  1 

Ka/.  Not  once,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 

Scafi.  And  I'll  answer  for  him  ;  for  I'm  sure  if 
he  had,  he  would  have  told  me. — I  find,  madam, 
you  don't  know  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  No,  indeed,  madam,  you  don't  know  me 
at  all,  I  find.  For  sure  my  intimate  friends  would 
have  known — 

Ang.  Then  it  seems  you  would  have  told,  if  you 
had  been  trusted. 

Tat.  O  pox,  Scandal !  that  was  too  far  put. — 
Never  have  told  particulars,  madam.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  talked  as  of  a  third  person,  or  have 
introduced  an  amour  of  my  own,  in  conversation, 
by  way  of  novel :  but  never  have  explained  parti- 
culars. 

Ang.  But  whence  comes  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Tattle's  secrecy,  if  he  was  never  trusted  ? 

Scan.  Why  thence  it  arises  :  the  thing  is  pro- 
rerbially  spoken  ;  but  may  be  applied  to  him. — As 
if  we  should  say  in  general  terms,  He  only  is  secret 
who  never  was  trusted;  a  satirical  proverb  upon 
onr  sex. — There's  another  upon  yours,  as  She  is 
zhaste  who  was  never  asked  the  question.  That's 
all. 

Val.  A  couple  of  very  civil  proverbs  truly :  'tis 

^hard  to  tell  whether  the  lady  or  Mr.  Tattle  be  the 

more  obliged  to  you.     For  you  found  her  virtue 

upon  the  backwardness  of  the  men,  and  his  secrecy 

upon  the  mistrust  of  the  women. 

Tat.  Gad.  it's  verv  true,  madam,  I  think  we 


are  obliged  to  acquit  ourselves  ;  and  for  my  part — 
but  your  ladyship  is  to  speak  first. 

Ang.  Am  I  ?  well,  I  freely  confess  I  have  resisted 
a  great  deal  of  temptation. 

Tat.  And,  egad,  I  have  given  some  temptation 
that  has  not  been  resisted. 

Val.  Good! 

Ang.  I  cite  Valentine  here,  to  declare  to  the 
court  how  fruitless  he  has  found  his  endeavours, 
and  to  confess  sU  his  solicitations  and  my  denials. 

Val.  I  am  ready  to  plead  not  guilty  for  you,  and 
guilty  for  myself. 

Scan.  So,  why  this  is  fair,  here's  demonstration 
with  a  witness ! 

Tat.  Well,  my  witnesses  are  not  present.  But 
I  confess  I  have  had  favours  from  persons — but  as 
the  favours  are  numberless,  so  the  persons  are 
nameless. 

Scan.  Pooh,  this  proves  nothing. 

Tat.  No  ?  I  can  show  letters,  lockets,  pictures, 
and  rings  ;  and  if  there  be  occasion  for  witnesses, 
I  can  summon  the  maids  at  the  chocolate-houses, 
all  the  porters  at  Pall-Mall  and  Covent-Garden, 
the  door-keepers  at  the  play-house,  the  drawers  at 
Locket's,  Pontac's,  the  Rummer,  Spring-Garden  ; 
my  own  landlady,  and  valet-de-chambre  ;  all  who 
shall  make  oath,  that  I  receive  more  letters  than 
the  Secretary's  Office ;  and  that  I  have  more  vizor- 
masks  to  inquire  for  me  than  ever  went  to  see  the 
Hermaphrodite,  or  the  Naked  Prince.  And  it  is 
notorious,  that  in  a  country  church,  once,  an  inquiry 
being  made  who  I  was,  it  was  answered,  I  was 
the  famous  Tattle,  who  had  ruined  so  many 
women. 

Val,  It  was  there,  I  suppose,  you  got  the  nick- 
name of  the  Great  Turk. 

Tat.  True,  I  was  called  Turk -Tattle  all  over 
the  parish.— The  next  Sunday  all  the  old  women 
kept  their  daughters  at  home,  and  the  parson  had 
not  half  his  congregation.  He  would  have  brought 
me  into  the  spiritual  court,  but  I  was  revenged 
upon  him,  for  he  had  a  handsome  daughter,  whom 
I  initiated  into  the  science.  But  I  repented  it 
afterwards,  for  it  was  talked  of  in  town ;  and  a  lady 
of  quality,  that  shall  be  nameless,  in  a  raging  fit  of 
jealousy,  came  down  in  her  coach  and  six  horses, 
and  exposed  herself  upon  my  account ;  gad  I  was 
sorry  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — You  know  whom 
I  mean — you  know  where  we  rafiied — 

Si\m.  Mum,  Tattle. 

Val.  'Sdeath,  arc  not  you  ashamed? 

Ang.  O  barbarous  !  I  never  heard  so  insolent  a 

piece  of  vanity Fy,   Mr.  Tattle!- I'll  swear  I 

could  not  have  believed  it. — Is  this  your  secrecy  ? 

Tat.  Gad  so,  the  heat  of  my  story  carried  me 
beyond  my  discretion,  as  the  heat  of  the  lady's 

¥assion  hurried  her  beyond  her  reputation. — But 
hope  you  don't  know  whom  I  mean  ;  for  there 
were  a  great  many  ladies  raffled. — Pox  on't !  now 
could  I  bite  off  my  tongue. 

Scan.  No,  don't;  for  then  you'll  tell  us  no 
more. — Come,  I'll  recommend  a  song  to  you  upon 
the  hint  of  my  two  proverbs,  and  I  see  one  in  the 
next  room  that  will  sing  it.  lExit. 

Tat.  For  Heaven's  sake  if  you  do  guess,  suy 
nothing  ;  gad,  I'm  very  unfortunate. 

JU-tnUr  Scandal  ufith  one  to  sing. 

Scan.  Pray  sing  the  first  song  in  the  last  new 
plav. 


X. 


s. 
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BONO. 

A  nymph  and  a  iwrnin  to  Apollo  once  pray*d. 

The  swain  had  been  Jilted,  the  nymph  been  betray'd  : 

Their  intent  was  to  try  if  his  oracle  knew 

B*er  a  nymph  that  was  chasto,  or  a  swain  that  was  true. 


ApdUo  was  muto,  and  had  like  fhave  been  posed. 
Rut  safely  at  length  he  this  secret  disclosed : 
*  He  alone  won't  betray  in  whom  none  will  confide : 
And  the  nymph  may  be  chasto  that  has  nerer  been  tried.* 


SCENE  IV. 

Ajiobuca,  VALXimNB,  Scandal,  Tattlb,  Sir  Bampson, 
Mr^  Frajl,  Miss  Pava,  and  Senrant. 

Sir  Samp.  Is  Ben  come  ?  odso,  my  son  Ben 
come  ?  odd  I'm  glad  on't :  where  is  he  ?  I  long  to 
see  him. — Now,  Mrs.  Frail,  yoa  shall  see  my  son 
Ben. — Body  o*me,  he's  the  hopes  of  my  family. — 
I  han't  seen  him  tiiese  three  years. — I  warrant  he's 
grown. — Call  him  in,  bid  him  make  haste. — lEjcit 
Senrant.]  I'm  ready  to  cry  for  joy. 

Frail.  Now,  miss,  you  shall  see  your  husband. 

Prue.  [Atide  ^o  Mrs.  Fa  ail.]  Pish,  he  shall 
•e  none  of  my  husband. 

Fraii.  [Atide  to  PauE.]  Hush  :  well  he  shan't, 
laave  that  to  me. — 111  beckon  Mr.  Tattle  to  us. 

Ang.  Won*t  you  stay  and  see  your  brother  ? 

Vai.  We  are  the  twin -stars,  and  cannot  shine 
in  one  sphere  ;  when  he  rises  I  must  set. — Besides, 
if  I  should  stay,  I  don't  know  but  my  father  in 
good-nature  may  press  me  to  the  immediate  signing 
the  deed  of  conveyance  of  my  estate;  and  I'll 
defer  it  as  long  as  I  can. — Well,  you'll  come  to  a 
lesolation  ? 

Ang.  I  can't.  Resolution  must  come  to  me,  or 
I  ahall  never  have  one. 

Sean.  Come,  Valentine,  I'll  go  with  you ;  I've 
•ometbing  in  my  head  to  communicate  to  you. 


SCENE  V. 

Ajtobuca,  Bir  Sampsok,  Tattle,  Mrs.  FaArL.anJ  Miss 

Fruk. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  is  my  son  Valentine  gone  ? 
what,  is  he  sneaked  o(f,  and  would  not  see  his 
brother  ?  There's  an  unnatural  whelp !  there's  an 
in-natttred  dog ! — What,  were  you  here  too,  madam, 
and  could  not  keep  him  ?  could  neither  Jlove,  nor 
duty,  nor  natural  affection,  oblige  him  ?  Odsbud, 
madam,  have  no  more  to  say  to  him  ;  he  is  not 
worth  your  consideration.  The  rogue  has  not  a 
drachm  of  generous  love  about  him  :  all  interest,  all 

.    interest ;  he's  an   undone   scoundrel,  and  courts 
I  ^  your  estate  :  body  o'me,  he  does  not  care  a  doit  for 
your  person. 

Ang.  I'm  pretty  even  with  him,  sjr  Sampson  ; 
for  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  anything  in  him,  it 
should  have  been  his  estate  too :  but  since  that's 

.   gone,  the  bait's  off,  and  the  naked  hook  appears. 

I       Sir  Samp.  Odsbud,  well  spoken  ;  and  you  are  a 

'  wiser  woman  than  I  thought  you  were :  for  most 
yoang  women  now-a-days  are  to  be  tempted  with 
a  naked  hook* 


Ang.  If  I  marry,  sir  Sampson,  I'm  for  a  good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a  good 
estate  :  therefore  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice, 
I  declare  I'd  rather  have  you  than  your  soil 

Sir  Samp.  Faith  and  troth,  you're  a  wise  woman, 
and  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  }  I  was  afraid  you 
were  in  love  with  the  reprobate  ;  odd,  I  was  sorry 
for  you  with  all  my  heart :  hang  him,  mongrel ; 
cast  him  off ;  you  shall  see  the  rogue  show  himself, 
and  make  love  to  some  desponding  Cadua  of  four- 
score for  sustenance.  Odd,  I  love  to  see  a  young 
spendthrift  forced  to  cling  to  an  old  woman  for 
support,  like  ivy  round  a  dead  oak  :  faith  I  do  ;  I 
love  to  see  'em  hug  and  cotton  together,  like  down 
upon  a  thistle. 


SCENE  VI. 

Anoklica,  Sir  Sampson,  Taitli,  Mr&  Fraii.,  Miss  Pav^ 

Bbn,  and  Servant. 

Ben.  Where's  father  ? 

Serv.  There,  sir,  his  back's  toward  yoiL 

Sir  Samp.  My  son  Ben  !  bless  thee,  my  dear 
boy ;  body  o'me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father,  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
you. 

iS'tr  Samp.  Odsbud,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  thee ; 
kiss  me,  boy,  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

IKitses  him, 

Ben.  So,  so,  enough,  father. — Mess,  I'd  ratber 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  Samp,  And  so  thou  shalt — Mrs.  Angelica, 
my  son  Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please. —  [Salutes  her."} 
Nay,  mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ) 
about  ship  Tfaith. — [Eisaea  Mrs.  Frail.]  Nay, 
and  you,  too,  my  little  cock-boat — so. 

[A'/MMMissPaca. 

Tat.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend. 

Sir  Samp.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ey,  ey,  been  1  been  far  enough,  an  that 
be  all. — Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home  ? 
how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Dick  !  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been  dead 
these  two  years  !  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were 
at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that's  true ;  marry,  I  had  forgot. 
Dick's  dead,  as  you  say. — Well,  and  how  ?  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  bcn't  married 
again,  father,  be  you  ? 

Sir  Samp.  No,  I  intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben ; 
I  would  not  marry  fur  thy  sake. 

Ben,  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  f — An  yon 
marry  again — why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again,  so 
there's  one  for  t'other,  an  that  be  all. —  Pray  don't 
let  me  be  your  hindrance ;  e  eu  marry  a'  God's 
name,  an  the  wind  sit  that  wiiy.  As  for  my  part, 
mayhap  I  have  no  mind  to  marry. 

Frail.  That  would  be  a  pity,  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Bi^n.  Handsome  !  he  !  he!  he !  nay,  forsooth,  an 
you  be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you  ;  fur  I  love 
my  jest,  an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say'n  at 
sea.  But  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand 
toward  matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  about  from 
port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  land :  I  could  never 
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abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it ;  now,  a  man 
that  is  married  has,  as  it  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in 
the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn't  get  'em  out  again 
when  he  would. 

Sir  Samp.  Ben's  a  wag. 

Ben,  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  than  a  galley-slave  is  like  one  of 
us  free  sailors  ;  he  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life  ; 
and  mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  vessel  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  Samp.  A  very  wag  !  Ben's  a  very  wag !  only 
a  little  rough,  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Frail.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily, 
it's  plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour 
in  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben,  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  ?  Marry,  and  I 
should  like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  for  a 
bedfellow  hugely ;  how  say  you,  mistress,  would 
you  like  going  to  sea  ?  Mess,  you're  a  tight  vessel ! 
and  well  rigged,  an  you  were  but  as  wellmanned. 

Frail.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
master  of  me. 

Ben.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  an  you  come 
to  sea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady — you  mayn't 
carry  so  much  sail  o'  your  head. — Top  and  top- 
gallant, by  the  mess. 

Fnail,  No,  why  so  ? 

Ben.  Why,  an  you  do  you  may  run  the  risk  to 
be  overset,  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels  above 
water,  he  !  he  !  he  ! 

Anff,  I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature ;  an  absolute  sea-wit. 

Sir  Samp.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts,  but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  they  want  a  little  polishing :  you  must 
not  take  anything  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No,  1  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry; 
I  mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest  I'll 
take  a  jest :  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free 
with  roe. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  not  at  all  offended. 
— But  methinks,  sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave 
him  alone  with  his  mistress. — Mr.  Tattle,  we  must 
not  hinder  lovers. 

Tat.  lAside  to  Miss  Prue.]  Well,  miss,  I  have 
your  promise. 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o  me,  madam,  you  say  true, — 
Look  you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress. — Come,  miss, 
you  must  not  be  shamefaced  ;  we'll  leave  you  to- 
gether. 

Pnte.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone,  mayn't  my 
cousin  stay  with  me .' 

Sir  Samp.  No,  no. — Come,  let's  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  father,  mayhap  the  young 
woman  mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

Sir  Samp.  I  warrant  thee,  boy  ;  come,  come, 
we'll  be  gone ;  I'll  venture  that 


SCENE  vn. 

Brn  and  Miss  Pruk. 

Ben,  Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit 
down  ?  for  an  you  stand  astern  a  that'n,  we  shall 
never  grapple  together. — Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair; 
there,  an  you  please  to  sit  I'U  sit  by  you. 

prue.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if  yon 
have  anything  to  say  I  can  hear  you  farther  off,  1 
an't  deaf. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  nor  I  an't 
dumb ;  I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another; — I'll  heave 


off  to  please  jo\i.r-lSiis  farther  off'.']  An  we  were 
a  league  asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discourse 
with  you,  an  'twere  not  a  main  high  wind  indeed, 
and  full  in  my  teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am,' 
as  it  were,  bound  for  the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a 
voyage,  d'ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  seeking,  I 
was  commanded  by  father,  and  if  you  like  of  i 
mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your  harbour.  How  a&[ 
yon,  mistress  ?  The  short  of  the  thing  is,  that  if 
you  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may  chance  to 
swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

Prue.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I 
don't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No  .>  I'm  sorry  for  that. — But  pray,  why 
are  you  so  scornful } 

Prue.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's 
mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think,  and 
truly  1  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben,  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that,  'tis  but  a  folly 
to  lie  :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just 
the  contrary  way,,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way 
and  row  another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I'm 
for  carrying  things  above  board,  I'm  not  for  keep- 
ing anything  under  hatches, — so  that  if  you  ben't 
as  willing  as  I,  say  so  a'  God's  name,  there's  no 
harm  done.  Mayhap  you  may  be  shamefaced  ? 
some  maidens,  tho'f  they  love  a  man  well  enough, 
yet  they  don't  care  to  tell'n  so  to's  face  :  if  that's 
the  case,  why  silence  gives  consent. 

Prue.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  believe  that;  and  I'll  s))eak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man ; 
and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will  ; 
I'm  too  big  to  be  whipped,  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly 
I  don't  like  you,  nor  love  you  di  all,  nor  never  will, 
that's  more :  so,  there's  your  answer  for  you;  and 
don't  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing  ! 

Ben.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn 
to  give  good  words  however.  I  s\wlke  you  fair, 
d'ye  see,  and  civil. — As  for  your  love  or  your  lik- 
ing, I  don't  value  it  of  a  rope's  end ; — and  mayhap 
I  like  you  as  little  as  you  do  me — What  I  said  was  I 
in  obedience  to  father ;  gad  I  fear  a  whipping  no  ; 
more  than  you  do.  But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if 
you  should  give  such  language  at  sea  you'd  have  a 
cat  o'  nine-tails  laid  cross  your  shoulders.  Flesh ! 
who  are  you  ?  You  heard  t'other  handsome  young 
woman  speak  civilly  to  me,  of  her  own  accord  : 
whatever  yoa  think  of  yourself,  gad  I  don't  think 
you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her  than  a  can  of 
small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Prue.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fin'e  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  and  if  he 
sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more  he'll  thrash  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will,  you  great  sea-calf! 

Ben.  What,  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  ?  will  he  thrash  my  jacket  ? 
— let'n — let'n.  But  an  he  comes  near  me,  mav- 
hap  I  may  giv'n  a  salt  eel  for's  supper,  for  all 
that.  What  does  father  mean  to  leave  me  alone 
as  soon  as  I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  ?  ^^ 
Sea-ealf !  I  an't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked 
face,  you  cheese-curd  you  ! — Marry  thee  !  'oons, 
I'll  marry  a  Lapland  witch  as.  soon,  and  live  upon 
selling  contrary  winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 

Prue.  I  won't  be  called  names,  nor  I  won't  be 
abused  thus,  so  I  won't. — If  I  were  a  man  [Cries]^ 
yon  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate ; — no,  you  durst  not, 
you  stinking  tar-barrel ! 
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SCENE  VIIL 

Bbx,  HIm  Favs,  Bin.  Forkbiomt,  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Mrs.  Fore.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  They  have 
qoarrelled  just  as  we  could  wish. 

Ben.  Tar-barrel  ?  let  yowr  sweetlieart  there  call 
me  so  if  he'll  take  your  part,  your  Tom  Essence, 
ind  ril  say  something  to  him  ;  gad,  I'll  lace  his 
musk  doublet  for  him  I  I'll  make  him  stink  I  he 
ihall  smell  more  like  a  weasel  than  a  civet  cat  afore 
I  ha'  done  with  'en. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Bless  me,  what's  the  matter,  miss .' 
What,  does  she  cry? — Mr.  Benjamin,  what  have 
yott  done  to  her  ? 

Ben,  Let  her  cry  :  the  more  she  cries,  the  less 
she'll — she  has  been  gathering  foul  weather  in 
her  mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me, 
and  tell  me,  poor  child. 

FraU.  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  }  there's  my 
brother  Foresight  and  sir  Sampson  coming.  — 
Sister,  do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour, 
sod  I'll  carry  Mr.  Benjamin  into  my  chamber,  for 
they  must  not  know  that  they  are  fallen  out. — 
Come,  sir,  will  you  venture  yourself  with  me .' 

{Looking  kintHy  on  him. 

Ben.  Venture,  mess,  and  that  I  will,  though 
'twere  to  sea  in  a  storm. 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  Sampson  and  Foresight. 

SW  Samp,  I  left  'em  together  here  ;  what,  are 
they  gone  ?  Ben's  a  brisk  boy  ;  he  has  got  her 
bta  a  comer  ;  father's  own  son,  faith,  he'll  touzle 
her,  and  mouzle  her  ;  the  rogue's  sharp  set,  com- 
ing from  sea ;  if  he  should  not  stay  for  saying 
grace,  old  Foresight,  but  fall  too  without  the  help 
of  a  parson,  ha  ?  Odd,  if  he  should,  I  could  not  be 
angry  with  him  ;  'twould  be  but  like  me,  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  Ha  !  thou'rt  melancholic,  old  prog- 
nostication ;  as  melancholic  as  if  tlvpu  hadst  spilt 
the  salt,  or  pared  thy  nails  on  a  Sunday. — Come, 
cheer  up,  look  about  thee  :  look  up,  old  star-gazer. 
^^lAside.l  Now  is  he  poring  upon  the  ground 
for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an  old  horse-nail,  with  the 
head  towards  him. 

Fore.  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding  to- 
ns orrow  morning. 

Sir  Samp.  Witli  all  my  hearts 

Fore,  At  ten  o'clock,  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  Samp.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second  ;  thou  shalt 
eet  thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe  its 
motions  ;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute  ;  go  to 
bed  to  a  minute ;  and  when  the  alarm  strikes,  they 
shall  keep  time  like  the  figures  of  St.  Dunstan's 
clock,  and  consummatum  exl  shall  ring  all  over  the 
parish. 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Sampson,  Foresight,  and  Scandal. 

Sean.  Sir  Sampson,  sad  news  ! 

Fore.  Bless  us ! 

Sir  Samp,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

^^n.  Can't  you  guess  at  what  ought  to  afflict 


you  and  him,  and  all  of  us,  more  than  anything 
else ' 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o'me,  I  don't  know  any 
universal  grievance  but  a  new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the 
Canary  fleet.  Unless  popery  should  be  landed  in 
the  west,  'or  the  French  fleet  were  at  anchor  at 
Black  wall. 

Scan.  No  !  undoubtedly  Mr.  Foresight  knew  all 
this,  and  might  have  prevented  it. 

Fore.  'Tis  no  earthquake  ! 

Scan.  No,  not  yet ;  nor  whirlwind.  But  we 
don't  know  what  it  may  come  to. — But  it  has  had 
a  consequence  already  that  touches  us  all. 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  body  o'me,  out  with't. 

Scan.  Something  has  appeared  to  your  son 
Valentine. — He's  gone  to  bed  upon't,  and  very  ill. 
— He  speaks  little,  yet  says  he  has  a  world  to 
say.  Asks  for  his  father  and  the  wise  Foresight ; 
talks  of  Raymond  Lully,  and  the  ghost  of  Lilly. 
He  has  secrets  to  impart  I  suppose  to  you  two.  I 
can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  sighs.  He  desires 
he  may  see  you  in  the  morning,  but  would  not  be 
disturbed  to-night,  because  he  has  some  business 
to  do  in  a  dream. 

Sir  Samp.  Hoity,  toity,  what  have  I  to  no  with 
his  dreams  or  his  divinatioris  ? — Dody  o'me.  this  is 
a  trick  to  defer  signing  the  conveyance.  I  warrant, 
the  devil  will  tell  him  in  a  dream,  that  he  mi  use  not 
part  with  his  estate ;  but  I'll  bring  him  n  pnrson, 
to  tell  liim  that  the  devil's  a  liar  ;  or,  if  tliat  won't 
do,  ril  bring  a  lawyer  that  shall  outlie  the  deviL 
And  so  I'll  try  whether  my  blackguard  orhifi  shall 
get  the  better  of  the  day. 


SCENE  XI. 
Scandal  and  FoRKsranr. 

Scan,  Alas,  Mr.  Foresight !  I'm  afraid  all  is 
not  right. — You  are  a  wise  man,  and  a  conscien- 
tious man  ;  a  searcher  into  obscurity  and  futurity  ; 
and  if  you  commit  an  error,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  discretion  and  caution. 

Fore.  Ah,  good  Mr.  Scandal — 

Scan,  Nay,  nay,  'tis  manifest ;  I  do  not  flatter 
you. — But  Sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty ; — I'm 
afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr.  Foresight. 
— lie  has  been  wicked,  and  heaven  grant  he  may 
nieJin  well  in  his  affair  with  you. — IJuc  my  mind 
"[ivesme,  these  things  cannot  be  wholly  insignificant. 
You  are  wise,  and  should  not  be  over-reached,  me- 
thinks  you  should  not. 

Fore.  Alas, Mr  ScandaW  —  If umanumestrrrare. 

Scan.  You  say  true,  man  will  err ;  mere  man 
will  err — but  you  are  something  more. — There  have 
been  wise  men  ;  but  they  were  such  as  you  ; — men 
who  consulted  the  stars,  and  were  observers  of 
omens. — Solomon  was  wise,  but  how  .' — by  his 
judgment  in  astrology  : — so  says  Pineda  in  his 
third  book  and  eighth  chapter. 

Fore.  You  are  learned,  Mr.  Scandal ! 

Scan.  A  trifler — but  a  lover  of  art. — And  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  owed  their  instruction  to  a 
star,  which  is  rightly  obsirved  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  favour  of  astrology  !  And  Aibertus 
Magnus  makes  it  the  most  valuable  science : 
because  (says  he)  it  teaches  us  to  consider  the 
causation  of  causes,  in  the  causes  of  things. 

Fore,  I  protest  I  honour  you,   Mr.  Scandal ;— 
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I  did  not  think  you  had  been  read  in  these  matters. 
— Few  yonng  men  are  inclined — 

Scan.  I  thank  my  stars  that  have  inclined  me. 
— But  I  fear  this  marriage,  and  making  over  this 
e«tate,  this  transferring  of  a  rightful  inheritance, 
will  bring  judgments  upon  us.  I  prophesy  it,  and 
I  would  not  have  the  fate  of  Cassandra,  not  to  be 
believed.  Valentine  is  disturbed,  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  that  ?  and  sir  Sampson  is  hurried  on  by 
an  unusual  violence. — I  fear  he  does  not  act  wholly 
from  himself ;  methinks  he  docs  not  look  as  he 
used  to  do. 

Fore.  He  was  always  of  an  impetuous  nature. — 
But  as  to  this  marriage,  I  have  consulted  the 
stars,  and  all  appearances  are  prosperous. 

Scan.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Foresight,  let  not  the 
prospect  of  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond  your 
judgment,  nor  against  your  conscience  : — you  are 
not  satisfied  that  you  act  justly. 

Fore.  How  ? 

Scan.  You  are  not  satisfied,  1  say. — I  am  loath 
to  discourage  you — but  it  is  palpable  that  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Fore.  How  does  it  appear,  Mr.  Scandal.'  I 
think  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

Scan.  Either  you  suffer  yourself  to  deceive 
yourself ;  or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Fore.  Pray  explain  yourself. 

Scan.  Do  you  fleep  well  o^nights  ? 

Fore.  .Very  well. 

Sean.  Are  you  certain  }  you  do  not  look  so. 

Fore.  I  am  in  hcjilth,  I  think. 

Scan.  So  was  Valentine  this  morning;  and 
looked  just  so. 

Fore.  How  1  am  I  altered  any  way  ?  I  don't 
perceive  it. 

Sean.  That  may  be,  but  your  beard  is  longer 
Laan  it  was  two  hours  ago. 

Fore.  Indeed !  bless  me  1 


SCENE  XTI. 
ScANSAi.,  FoRKMOHT,  and  Mrs.  Forksioht. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed  ?  it's 
ten  o'clock. — Mr.  Scandal,  your  servant. 

Scan.  [Anide."]  Pox  on  her!  she  has  inter- 
rupted my  design  : — but  I  must   work  her  into 

the  project [Aioud.l      You  keep  early  hours, 

madam. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Mr.  Foresight  is  punctual,  we  sit 
up  after  him. 

Fore.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your 
little  looking-glass. 

Scan.  Pray,  lend  it  him,  madam — I'll  tell  you 
the  reason. — [She gives  him  the  glass:  Scandal 
end  she  talk  aside.'\  My  passion  for  yon  is  grown 
so  violent,  that  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself. 
— 1  was  interrupted  in  the  morning,  when  you  had 
charity  enough  to  give  me  your  attention,  and  I 
had  hopes  of  finding  another  opportunity  of 
explaining  myself  to  you; — but  wa^  disappointed 
all  this  day ;  and  the  nnensiness  that  has  attended 
me  ever  since,  brings  uie  now  hither  at  this  uiibt:a- 
sonable  hour. 

Mrs.  Fore,  Was  tbere  ever  such  impudence ! 
to  make  love  to  me  before  my  husband's  face !  I'll 
swear  I'll  tell  him. 

Scan.  Do;  I'U  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  dis- 


claim my  passion.  But  come  a  little  farther  this 
way,  and  1*11  tell  you  what  project  I  had  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  that  1  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  waiting  upon  you. 

Fwe.  [Looking  in  the  glass. "]  I  do  not  see  any 
revolution  here; — methinks  I  look  with  a  serene 
and  benign  aspect — pale,  a  little  pale — but  the 
roses  of  these  cheeks  have  been  gathered  many 
years. — Ha  !  I  do  not  like  that  sudden  flushing ; — 
gone  already  1— hem,  hem,  hem  I  faintish.  My 
heart  is  pretty  good ;  yet  it  beats ;  and  my  pulses, 
ha  ! — I  have  none — mercy  on  me ! — ^hum — yes, 
here  they  are — gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop, 
gallop,  hey !  whither  will  they  hurry  me  ? — Now 
they're  gone  again — and  now  I'm  faint  again  ;  and 
pale  again,  and,  hem!  and  ray,  hem! — breath, 
hem  ! — grows  short ;  hem  !  hem  !  he,  he,  hem  ! 

Scan.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Foresight.]  It  takei; 
pursue  it,  in  the  name  of  love  and  pleasure ! 

Mrs.  Fore.   How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Foresight.* 

Fore.  Hum,  not  so  well  as  I  thought  I  was. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

Scan.  Look  you  there  now — your  lady  says  your 
sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  late. 

Fore.  Very  likely. 

Mrs.  Fore.  O  mighty  restless  ;  but  I  was  afraid 
to  tell  him  so. — He  has  been  subject  to  talking  and 
starting. 

Scan.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so  } 

Mrs.  Fore.  Never,  never,  till  within  these  three 
nights  ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  once  broken  my 
rest  since  we  have  been  married. 

Fore.  I  will  go  to  bed. 

Scan.  Do  so,  Mr.  Foresight,  and  say  your 
prayers. — He  looks  better  than  he  did. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nurse,  nurse!  [Cansm 

Fore,  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Scandal  .* 

Scan.  Yes,  yes ;  1  hope  this  will  be  gone  by 
morning,  taking  it  in  time. 

Fore.  I  hope  so. 


SCENE  XIII. 
ScAKDAL,  FoRKsiunT,  Mrn.  FoR&BiGHT,  and  Nnrsa. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well ;  put 
him  to  bed. 

Scan.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  Valentine 
in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a  little  diaco- 
dion  and  cowslip-water,  and  lie  upon  your  back^ 
may  be  you  may  dream. 

Fore.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Scnndal,  I  will. — Nurse, 
let  me  have  a  watch-light,  and  lay  the  Crumbs  uf 
Comfort  by  me. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir. 

Fore.  And — hem,  hem  !  I  am  very  faint. 

Scan.  No,  no ;  you  look  much  better. 

Fore.  Do  I.' — [To  Nurse.]  And,  d'ye  hear, 
bring  me,  let  me  see — within  a  quarter  of  twelve- 
hem — he,  hem  ! — ^just  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
bring  me  the  urinal.  And  I  hope,  neither  the  lord 
of  my  ascendant,  nor  the  moon,  will  be  combust ; 
and  then  I  may  do  well. 

Scan.  I  hope  so.  Leave  that  to  me  ;  I  will 
erect  a  scheme ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  find  both  Sol 
and  Venus  in  the  sixth  house. 

Fore.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Scai\dal ;  indeed  cha^ 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Hem,  hem  ! 
goc'd  night. 

) 
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SCENE  XIV. 

Scandal  and  3Irs.  Foiiesioht. 

Scan.  Good  night,  ^ood  Mr.  Foresight ;  and  I 
hope  Man  and  Venus  will  be  in  conjunstion,  while 
your  wife  and  I  are  together. 

Mrf.  Fore.  Well,  and  what  use  do  you  hope  to 
make  of  this  project  ?  you  don't  think  that  you  are 
ever  like  to  succeed  in  your  design  upon  me  ? 

Sean.  Yes,  faith,  I  do ;  I  have  a  better  opinion 
both  of  you  and  myself  than  to  despair. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  toad  ? 
Hark  ye,  devil !  do  yon  think  any  woman  honest  ? 
Scan.  Yes,  several  very  honest ;  they'll  cheat  a 
h'ttle  at  cards,  sometimes ;  but  that's  nothing. 
Mrs.  Fore.  Pshaw  !  but  virtuous,  I  mean. 
Scan,  Yes,  faith  ;   I  believe  some  women  are 
virtuous  too ;  but  *ti8  as  I  believe  some  men  are 
valiant,  through  fear.   For  why  should  a  man  court 
clanger,  or  a  woman  shun  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  O  monstrous  !  what  are  conscience 
and  honour  ? 

Sean.  Why,  honour  is  a  public  enemy  ;  and  con- 
science a  domestic  thief ;  and  he  that  would  secure 
his  pleasure,  must  pay  a  tribute  to  one,  and  go 
halves  with  t'other.  As  for  honour,  that  you  have 
secured ;  for  you  have  purchased  a  perpetual  oppor- 
tunity for  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Fore.  An  opportunity  for  pleasure  I 
Scan.  Ay,  your  husband  ;  a  husband  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pleasure;  so  you  have  taken  care  of 
honour,  and  'tis  the  least  I  can  do  to  take  care  of 
oonscienoe. 

Mrs.  Fore.  And  so  you  think  we  are  free  for 
one  another. 

Scan,  Yes,  faith,  I  think  so ;  I  love  to  speak  my 
mind. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Why,  then  I'll  speak  my  mind. 
Now,  as  to  this  affair  between  you  and  me.  Here 
yon  make  love  to  me ;  why,  1*11  confess,  it  does  not 
displease  me.  Your  person  is  well  enough,  and 
your  understanding  is  not  amiss. 

Sean.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  myself;  but  I 
think  I'm  neither  deformed  nor  a  fool. 

Mrs,  Fore.  But  you  have  a  villanous  character ; 
you  are  a  libertine  in  speech  as  well  as  practice. 

Scan,  Come,  I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  you 
think  it  more  dangerous  to  be  seen  in  conversation 
with  me,  than  to  allow  some  other  men  the  last 
favour.  Yon  mistake ;  the  liberty  I  take  in  talk- 
ing is  purely  affected,  for  the  service  of  your  sex. 
He  that  first  cries  out,  Stop  thief!  is  often  he  that 
has  stolen  the  treasure.  I  am  a  juggler,  that  act 
by  confederacy;  and,  if  you  please,  we'll  put  a 
trick  upon  the  world. 

Mrs,  Fore.  Ay ;  but  you  are  such  a  universal 
jsggler,  that  I'm  afraid  you  have  a  great  many 
confederates. 

Sean.  Faith,  I'm  sound. 

Mrs.  Fore,  O,  fy  ! — I'll  swear  you're  impudent. 
Scan.  I'll  swear  you're  handsome. 
Mrs,  Fore,  Pish  1  you'd  tell  me  so,  though  you 
did  not  think  so. 

Scan.  And  you'd  think  so,  though  I  should  not 
tell  you  so.     Ajid  now  I  think  we  know  one  another 
pretu  well. 
Mrs.  Fore.  O  Lord,  who's  here  ? 


SCENE  XV. 

Scandal,  Mr&  Forksioht,  Mrs.  Frail,  and  Bin. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  love  to  speak  my  mind ;  father 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Nay,  I  can't  say  that 
neither ;  he  has  something  to  do  with  me.  But 
what  does  that  signify  ?  if  so  be,  that  I  be* n't 
minded  to  be  steered  by  him,  'tis  as  tho'f  he 
should  strive  against  wind  and  tide. 

Frail.  Ay,  but,  my  dear,  we  must  keep  it  secret 
till  the  estate  be  settled ;  for  you  know  marrying 
without  an  estate  is  like  sailing  in  a  ship  without 
ballast. 

JBen,  He  !  he  !  he !  why,  that's  true ;  just  so 
for  all  the  world  it  is  indeed,  as  like  as  two  cable- 
ropes. 

Frail.  And  though  I  have  a  good  portion,  you 
know  one  would  not  venture  all  in  one  bottom. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true  again ;  for  mayhap  one 
bottom  may  spring  a  leak.  You  have  hit  it  indeed, 
mess,  you've  nicked  the  channel. 

Frail.  W^ell,  but  if  you  should  forsake  me  after 
all,  you'd  break  my  heart. 

Ben,  Break  your  heart !  I'd  rather  the  Mary- 
gold  should  break  her  cable  in  a  storm,  as  well  as 
I  love  her.  Flesh,  you  don't  think  I*m  false- 
hearted like  a  landman  I  A  sailor  will  be  honftjt, 
tho'f  mayhap  he  has  never  a  penny  of  money  in  his 
pocket. — Mayhap  I  may  not  have  so  fair  a  face  as 
a  citizen  or  a  courtier ;  but  for  all  that,  I've  as 
good  blood  in  my  veins,  and  a  heart  as  sound  as  a 
biscuit 

Frail.  And  will  you  love  me  always  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  an  1  love  once,  I'll  stick  like  pitch  ; 
I'll  tell  you  that.  Come,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a 
sailor. 

Frail.  Hold,  there*8  my  sister ;  I'll  call  her  to 
hear  it. 

3frs.  Fore.  Well,  I  won't  go  to  bed  to  my 
husband  to-night ;  because  I'll  retire  to  my  own 
chamber,  and  think  of  what  you  have  said. 

Scan.  Well ;  you'll  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon 
you  to  your  chamber  door,  and  leave  you  my  last 
instructions  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Hold,  here's  my  sister  coming 
towards  us. 

Frail,  If  it  won't  interrupt  you,  1*11  entertain 
you  with  a  song. 

Ben,  The  song  was  made  upon  one  of  our 
ship's  crew's  wife  ;  our  boatswain  made  the 
song;  mayhap  you  may  knqw  her,  sir.  Before 
she  was  married,  she  was  called  buxom  Joan  of 
Deptford. 

Scan,  1  have  heard  of  her. 


Ben  sinps. 

A  soldier  and  a  sailor, 

A  tinker  and  a  tailor. 

Had  once  a  doubtful  strife,  sir. 

To  ixwLke  a  maid  a  wife,  sir, 

Who«e  name  was  buxom  Joan. 
For  now  the  time  was  ended. 
When  sfae  no  more  intended 
To  lick  licr  lips  at  men,  sir, 
And  gnaw  the  sheets  in  vain,  sir, 

And  lie  o'  nights  alone. 

The  soldier  swore  like  thunder. 
He  loved  her  more  than  plnndiT ; 
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And  riiow'd  hor  many  a  scar,  Mr, 
Tliat  lie  had  brought  from  far,  cdr, 

With  fighting  for  her  Bake. 
The  tailor  thought  to  pleaae  her, 
With  offering  her  his  measure. 
The  tinker  tiMi  with  mettle. 
Said  lie  could  mead  her  kettle* 

And  stop  up  every  leak. 

But  while  these  three  were  prating. 
The  sailor  silly  waiting. 
Thought  if  it  came  about,  sir. 
That  they  should  nil  fall  out,  sir, 

lie  then  might  phiy  his  part. 
And  just  e'en  as  he  meant,  sir. 
To  logc^erheads  they  went,  sir, 
And  then  he  let  fly  at  her 
A  shut  'twixt  \iund  and  water. 

That  won  this  fair  maid's  heart. 

If  some  of  our  crew  that  came  to  see  me  are  not 
gone,  you  shall  see  that  we  sailors  can  dance  some- 
times as  well  as  other  folks.  —  [Whistles.]  I 
warrant  that  brings  'em,  an  they  be  within  hearing. 

EnUr  Sailors. 

Oh,  here  they  be ! — and  fiddles  along  with  'em. 
Come,  my  lads,  let's  have  a  round,  and  I'll  make 
one. 


A  Dance. 

Ben,  We're  merry  folks,  we  sailors,  we  han't 
much  to  care  for.     Thus  we  live  at  sea  ;  eat  biscuit 
and  drink  flip ;  put  on  a  clean  shirt  once  a  quarte 
— come  home  and  lie  with  our  landladies  once  t 
year,  get  rid  of  a  little  money  ;  and  then  put  of! 
with  the  next  fair  wind.     How  d'ye  like  us? 

Frail,  O  you  are  the  happiest,  merriest  men 
alive ! 

ATrs,  Fore,  We're  beholden  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
for  this  entertainment I  believe  it's  late. 

Ben,  Why,  forsooth,  an  you  think  so,  you  h^d 
best  go  to  bed.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  toss  a 
can,  and  remember  my  sweetheart,  afore  I  turn  in ; 
mayhap  I  may  dream  of  her. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  had  best  go  to 
bed  and  dream  too. 

Scan.  Why  faith,  I  have  a  good  lively  imagina. 
tion ;  and  can  dream  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
another,  if  I  set  about  it;  but  dreaming  is  the 
poor  retreat  of  a  lazy,  hopeless,  and  imperfect 
lover;  'tis  the  last  glimpse  of  love  to  worn-out 
sinners,  and  the  faint  dawning  of  a  bliss  to  wishing 
girls  and  growing  boys. 

There's  nought  but  willing,  waking  love  that  can 

Make  blest  the  ripen'd  maid  and  finish'd  man. 

lExeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I Valentine's  Lodging. 

Scandal  and  Jkrxmt. 


Semn.  Well,  is  your  master  ready  ?  does  he  look 
madly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  need  make  no  great  doubt  of 
that ;  he  that  was  so  near  turning  poet  yesterday 
morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek  in  playing  the 
madman  to-day. 

Scan.  Would  he  hare  Angelica  acquainted  with 
the  reason  of  his  design  ? 

Jer,  No,  sir,  not  yet ; — ^he  has  a  mind  to  try, 
whether  his  pla3nng  the  madman  won't  make  her 
play  the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  or  at  least 
own,  that  she  has  loved  him  all  this  while  and  con- 
cealed it.  , 

Scan.  I  saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with  her 
maid ;  and  think  I  heard  Ler  bid  the  coachman 
drive  hither. 

Jer.  Like  enough,  sir,  for  I  told  her  maid  this 
morning  my  master  was  run  stark  mad  only  for  love 
of  her  mistress.  I  hear  a  coach  stop ;  if  it  should 
be  she,  sir,  I  believe  he  would  not  see  her.  tiU  he 
bears  how  she  takes  it. 

Scan.  Well,  Til  try  her : — 'tis  she,  here  she 
comes. 


SCENE  II. 

ScAitDAL,  Jcasinr,  Anokuca,  and  Jbitnv. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  it 
a  novelty  to  see  a  womdn  visit  a  man  at  his  own 
lodgings  in  a  morning  ? 


Scan.  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  But 
when  a  lady  comes  tyrannically  to  insult  a  mined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of  her 
beauty ;  the  barbarity  of  it  something  surprises 
me. 

Ang.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  i^.^erious  face.— 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  the  matter .' 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  madam  ;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all  :  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has 
thought  him  so  a  great  while. 

Ang.  How  d'ye  mean,  mad  ? 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he's  mad  for  want  of 
his  wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money ; 
his  head  is  e'en  as  light  as  his  pockets  ;  and  any- 
body that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad  bargain,  can't  do 
better  than  to  beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Ang.  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scan.  [Aside.^  She's  concerned,  and  loves  him. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  cannot  think  me  guilty 
of  so  much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  concerned  for 
a  man  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to  ;  pray  tell  me 
the  truth. 

Scan.  Faith,  madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie  wonM 
mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  effect  of  nr 
unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [Aside."]  1  know  not  what  to  think.^Yi  c 
I  should  be  Texed  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me. — 
[Alotsd.]  May  I  not  see  him  } 

Scan.  I'm  afiraid  the  physician  is  notwilHn^ 
you  should  see  him  yet. — Jeremy,  go  in  ana 
inquire. 
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Ang.  [Aade-I  Ha!  I  M«  h[ni  nink  and  amile 
— I  fancy  'tis  a  trick — I'll  try,— [^/oud,]  1  would 
disguiie  to  all  the  world  a  Failing  which  I  must  owa 
to  yoa. — 1  fenr  mf  happiness  depends  upon  the 
recovery  of  Valentine.  Therefore  I  conjure  ;ou, 
■s  jou  are  his  friend,  and  as  you  have  compassion 
upon  one  fearful  of  affliction,  to  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  hope  for.— I  cannot  apesk — but  jou  maj  tcU 
me,  for  jon  kno*  what  I  *ou)d  ask. 

Sean.  [Atide.']  So,  this  is  pretty  plain. — 
^AUmd-l  Be  not  too  much  concerned,  madam.  I 
hope  hia  condilion  is  not  desperate  :  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  love  from  you,  perhaps,  may  work  a 
cure  ;  ai  the  fear  of  youc  arersion  occasioned  bis 
diitemper. 

Ang.  [Aiide.'\  Sayyouso?  nay,  then  I'm  con- 
nnced;  and  if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I 
nerer  taale  the  plrasure  of  revenge ! — [^/ourf.] 
Acknowledgment  of  love !  I  find  you  have  mistaken 
my  compasaioD,  and  think  me  guilty  of  a  weakness 
I'm  a  stranger  to.  But  [  have  too  much  sincerity 
lo  deceive  you,  and  too  much  charity  to  suffer  him 
to  be  deluded  with  lain  hnpea.  (iiMid.nalure  and 
humanity  oblige  me  to  be  coni'tmnl  for  him  ;  but 
lo  love  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  inclination ;  and 
if  he  can't  be  cured  witfaout  1  suck  the  poison 
t t.: i^jj^  y^  afraid  he  won't  recover  his 


,  i'faith  !- 


senses  till  I  k 

Sean.  [Aiide.-\    Hey,   ora- 
[Aloud.]  Won't  you  see  )>im  Cben,  if  tie  desire  it? 

Ang.  What  signifyamadman'sdesircs?  besides, 
'twould  make  me  uneasy.  If  I  don't  see  bim. 
perhaps  my  concern  for  bim  may  lessen.  If  I 
forget  him.  'tis  no  more  than  be  has  done  by  him- 
self; and  now  (he  BDr|iriae  is  over,  melhiuks  1  am 
not  hair  so  sorry  as  I  was. 

Sean.  So.  faith,  good-nature  works  apace  i  you 


,ing  juBt 


Ang.    B.  . 

help  it ;  and  if  I  don't  love,  I  can't  help  it:  no 

being  a  woman  ;  or  no  more  than  I  can  help  my 
want  of  jncliaation  to  stay  longer  here. — Come, 


Sean.  Humph  ! — An  admirable  composition, 
bith,  this  same  womankind  I 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir  P 

Sean.  Gone  .'  why  ehe  was  never  here  j  nor 
anywhere  else ;  nor  1  don't  know  her  if  I  see  ber  ; 
nor  yon  neither. 

JtT.  Good  lack  I  what's  the  matter  now  ?  are 
any  more  of  n»  to  be  mad  ?  Why,  sir,  my  master 
kmga  to  see  her;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  earnest 
with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being  here. 

Sam.  We  are  aU  under  a  mistake.  Aek  no 
qiMstiona,  for  I  can't  resolve  you  ;  but  I'll  inform 
your  master.  In  the  mean  time,  if  our  project 
neceed  no  better   with    hia  father   than  it  does 


with  hia  mistress,  be  may  descend  from  hia  eial' 
taCion  of  madneas  into  the  road  of  common  sense, 
and  he  content  only  to  be  made  a  fool  with  ether 
reasonable  people. — I  hear  sir  Sampson.  You  know 
your  cue ;  I'll  to  your  master. 


SCENE  V. 

Sir  Samp.  D'ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here's  Ihs 
paper  signed  with  bis  own  band. 

Buck.  Good.  sir.  And  the  conveyance  is  ready 
drawn  in  this  box,  if  be  be  ready  to  sign  and  sesl. 

Sir  Samp.  Ready,  body  o'  me,  be  must  hs 
readyl  hia  sham-siclioesB  shan't  eicnse  him. — O, 
here  s  his  scoundrel.— Sirrah,  where'syour  master.' 

Jtr.  Ah,  sir.  he's  quite  gone. 

Sir  Samp.  Gone  I  what,  be  ii  not  dead.' 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  is  be  gone  out  of  town  ?  mn 
awav.  ha  1  hai  he  tricked  me?  speak,  varleL 

Jer.  No,  no,  sir,  he's  safe  enough,  sir,  an  he 
were  but  as  sound,  poor  gentleman.    He  is,  indeed, 

5ir  Samp.  Heyday,  rascal,  do  you  banter  roe? 
sirrah,  d'ye  banter  me  ?*-Siiiak,  sirrah,  where  ii, 
he  ?  for  I  wiU  find  him. 

Jer,  Would  you  could,  sir  1  fbr  be  baa  lost  him- 
self. Indeed,  sir,  1  have  almost  broke  my  heart 
about  him— I  can't  refrain  (ears  when  I  think  of 
him,  sir  ;  I'm  as  melancholy  for  him  as  a  passine. 
hel),  sir  ;  or  a  horse  in  a  pound. 

.Sir  Samp.  A  poi  confound  your  similitudea, 
sir  !— Speak  to  be  understood,  and  (ell  me  in  plain 
terms  what  (be  matter  ia  with  him,  or  I'll  crack 
your  fool's  scull. 

Jer.  Ah,  you've  bit  it,  sir  1  that's  the  matter 
with  him.  sir  ;  his  scull's  cracked,  poor  gentleman  I 
he's  stark  mad,  sir. 

.^ir  Samp.   Mad '. 

Buck.  What,  is  he  nna  compai  f 

Jer.  Quite  non  compoi.  air. 

Ituck.  Why,  then  all's  obliterated,  sir  Sampson; 

be  of  no  effect,  it  ia  not  good  in  law. 

Sir  Samp.  'Oons,  I  won't  believe  it  I  let  me  see 
hiic,  sir.— Mad  I  I'll  m»ke  him  find  bis  senses. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandal  is  with  him,  sir ;  I'll  knock  at 


□voke  hi 


softly,  si 


i  that,  and  that  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Gadsbnbs,  does  he  not  know  me. 

Is  he  miscblevoua  ?     I'll  apeak  gently ._Val,  Val 

dust  thou  not  know  me,  boy  ?  not  know  thy  owl 

father,  Val  ?      I  am  thy  own  father,  and   thia  ii 
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and  people  tbnt  we  do  not  knnn  ;  and  yet  the  lun 
Bliiups  upon  all  iUkf. — Tbfre  are  fathers  that ' 
maof  chitdccD ;  and  thcTB  arc  children  that 
niBDjr  fatben.— 'Tis  strange  I  but  I  am  Truth,  and 
come  to  gite  tbe  world  the  lie. 

Sir  Samp.  Bodj  <>'i>>e>  I  know  not  whit  to  say 
to  him  I 

Pal.  Whr  dnes  that  lawyer  weir  bUck  '—does 
he  carrj    bii    conscience    withoutaide  ? — Lawyer, 
what  art  thoa  ?  doEt  thou  kjiow  uie .' 
.    Biiek.  O  Lord  t  what  must  I  say  ?— Yes,  air. 

Fal.  Thou  liest,  for  1  am  Truth.  'Tis  hard  I 
oannot  get  a  livelibood  amon^t  jon.  1  have  been 
aworu  out  of  WBatmiiiater-hall  (he  first  daj  of 
eierr  term — let  me  tee — no  matter  haw  long— hut 
I'll  tell  jou  one  thing;  it's  a  quealion  that  would 
puiile  SQ  srithaieticiaD,  if  jou  ahonld  ask  him, 
wherher  the  Bible  saves  more  souls  in  Westminater- 
Abbey,  or  damns  more  in  Westminster- Hall ;  for 
mj  part,  I  am  Truth,  and  can't  tell ;  I  have 
few  ai-quaintance. 

Sir  Samp,  Bodyo'me,  he  talks  sensibly  in  his 
madness  I  has  he  no  Intervals  ? 

Jer.  Very  short,  sir. 

SufA.  Sir.  Icando  you  no  service  while  he's  ii 
condition  ;  here'i  your  {laper,  sir — he  may  do 
mischief  if  I  stay — the  convpyaace  ia  ready,  i 


Sir  Samp.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  don't  you  go  yet. 

Scan.   You'd  better  let  him   go.  sir;  and  send 

for  him  if  there  be  occasion ;  fat  1  fancy  his  pre- 

Fo/.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  'tis  well ;  then  we 
■nay  drink  ahont  without  ^Qing  together  by  the 
I'clock  is  't  I — My  lather 


irbles 


mg,  s 


Sir  Samp.  He  recove 


Bless  thee,  Val,-~how 


PaL  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  weU— I  hav( 
little  out  of  order— won't  you  plense  to  sit. 

Sir  Samp.  Ay,  boy,— Come,  tbou  shalt  sit  dona 

Fof.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  waiL 

Sir  Samp.  No.  no,  come,  come,  sit  thee  dow 
honeit  Val ;  bow  dost  thou  do  J  let  me  feel  tl 
palae — Ob,  pretty  well  now,  Val ;  body  o'  me, 
was  anrry  to  see   thee  indisposed  I  but  I'm  glad 
thou  art  better,  honest  VaL 

Vol.  1  (hank  you,  sir. 

Scan.  Miracle  1  tbe  monster  grows  loving. 

Sir  Samp.  Let  tne  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val; 
It  does  not  shake— I  betirve  thou  canst  write,  Tal; 
ha,  boy,  thou  canst  write  tby  name,  Val  '—Jeremy, 
»trpnnd  oinrlake  Mr.  Buckram,  bid  him  make 
batte  back  with  the  conveyance ;  quick  I  qnick  I 


SCENE  VIH. 


onest,  and  wilt  perfon 


Fal.  Pray,  let  me  see  it,  sir.    Yon  hold  it  K 
off,  that  1  can't  tell  whether  I  know  it  or  no. 

Sir  Samp.  See  it,  boy?  ay,  ay,  whv  Ihon  dntt 
see  it— 'tis  thy  own  band,  Vally.  Why,  let  me 
see,  I  can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be ;  look  you 
here— [flffflrfs.]  Tin  condilion  qf  Ihii  oUigalim 
— look  yoa,  as  plain  as  can  be,  ea  it  b^ns— and 
then  at  tbe  bottom — At  ailneti  my  band,V\LEN- 
TiNE  LEGENO,ingrut  lettens ;  why,  'ds  as  plain 
as  the  nose  in  one's  foce;  what,  are  my  eyes  better 
"  '~  ■■---- '  I  believe  I  can  read  it  farther  off  yet 


-let 


iSiT^i 


Pal.  Will  you  pleaj 

Sir  Samp.  Let  thee  bold  it,  sayesl 
with  all  my  heart.— What  matter  ia  it  who  holds 
it  ?  what  need  anybody  hold  it  ? — I'll  put  it  up  I 
my  pocket,  Val  and  then  nobody  need  hold  iL- 
[Puli  /Ad  paprr  in  hii  pockel.]  There,  Val,  it 
safe  enough,  boy— hot  than  shslt  haye  it  u  »oo_ 
as  thou  ba«I  set  thy  bond  to  auother  paper,  little 


Fat.  What,  is  my  had  genius  here  again  1  Oli 
3,  it  IS  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  pslm  !  end  he's 
ime  to  be  scratched'^  my  nails  are  not  long  enough 
-let  me  have  a  pair  of  red-hot  ton;^,  quickly  I 
quickly  1  and  you  sbaU  se«  me  act  St.  Dunstan, 
and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck.  O  Lord,  let  me  be  gone  !  I'll  not  len 
nyself  with  a.  madman. 


Fal.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  yon  need  not  run  so  faal, 
loneety  will  not  overtake  you. — Ha  I  ha  I  ha ! 
Jic  rogne  found  me  out  to  be  Jn  forma  paiiperit 


Sir  Samp.  Oons  !  what 


Pal.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  bis  way !   I  ai 
Truth,  and  can  set  him  right. — Hark  ye.  frieni 
"""■'"""  way  you  can  go  :- 


Iraight  road  v 
that  foUows  bis 
I  into  a  stink.— /*™io(um«r.— But'. 

There's  a  couple 
one  another  thsn  i 
and  yet  those  two  beaten  together  by 
a  itale-Fook,  make  sauce  For  the  whole  nation. 

Sir  Samp.  What  the  devil  had  1  to  do,  erer  to 
beget  sons  ?  why  did  1  ever  marry  ? 

Pal,  Because  tbou  wert  a  monster,  old  boy ; 
the  two  greateiC  monsters  in  the  world  are  a  man 
and  a  woman  1  what's  thy  opinion  ? 

SirSamp.  Why,  my  opinion  is  that  those  two 
monilers  joined  together,  make  ytl  a  greater,  that'a 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

Pal.  Aba,  old  truepenny  I  sayeat  thou  so  t  tbou 
bast  nicked   it  —  But,   it's    wonderful    alraoga 
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Jer.  What  is,  sir  f 

Vol,  That  grey  hairs  should  coTer  a  green  head, 
and  1  make  a  fool  of  my  father. — Whafs  here ! 
Brra  Pater,  or  a  bearded  Sibyl  ?  If  Prophecy 
oomes,  Trudi  must  give  place. 


SCENE  XI. 

SirSAMrsfON,  Scandal,  FonRsiunr,  Mrs.  Forbsioht,  and 

Mrs.  Frail. 

Fore,  What  says  he.'  what,  did  he  prophesy? — 
Ha,  sir  Sampson,  bless  us  !  how  are  we  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Are  we  !  a  pox  o*  your  prognostica- 
tion— why,  we  are  fools  as  we  use  to  be. — Gona, 
that  you  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon  would 
predominate,  and  my  son  be  mad  ! — Where's  your 
oppositions,  your  trines,  and  your  quadrates } — 
What  did  your  Cardan  and  your  Ptolemy  tell  you  } 
your  Messahalah  and-  your  Longomontanus,  your 
harmony  of  chiromancy  with  astrology  ?  Ah  ! 
pox  on't,  that  I  that  know  the  world,  and  men  and 
manners,  that  don't  believe  a  syllable  in  the  sky 
and  stars,  and  sun  and  almanacs,  and  trash,  should 
be  directed  by  a  dreamer,  an  omen-hunter,  and 
defer  business  in  expectation  of  a  lucky  hour  ! 
when,  body  o*  me,  there  never  was  a  lucky  hour 
after  the  first  opportunity. 


SCENE  XII. 
GcASDAL,  FoRKSiOHT,  Mfs.  FoRKSTOiiT,  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Fore.  Ah,  sir  Sampson,  Heaven  help  your  head  I 
This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour  ;  Nemo  omnibus 
horis  aapit.  What,  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt 
of  science  ?  Ill  stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance 
attend  him  ! 

Scan.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr.  Fore- 
sight ;  for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed. — His  son  is 
non  compos  mentis^  and  thereby  incapable  of  making 
any  conveyance  in  law  ;  so  that  all  his  measures 
are  disappointed. 

Pore.  Ha  !  say  you  so  ? 

Frail,  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his  anchor 
of  hope  then  ?  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Foremout. 

Mrs.  Fvre.  Oh,  sister,  what  will  you  do  with 
him  } 

.  Frail.  Do  with  him  !  send  him  to  sea  again  in 
the  next  foul  weather. — He's  used  to  an  incon- 
ataot  element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see  the 
tide  turned. 

Pore.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  foresee 
this  ?  ^Considers. 

Scan.  Madam,  you  and  I  can  tell  him  something 
elae  that  he  did  not  foresee,  and  more  particularly 
relating  to  his  own  fortune. 

lAside  to  Mrat  Foresicht. 

Mrs.  Fore.  What  do  you  mean  }  I  don't  un- 
derstand you. 

Sean.  Hush,  softly — the  pleasures  of  last  nia^ht, 
my  dear ;  too  considerable  to  be  forgot  so  soon. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Last  night !  and  what  would  your 
impudence  infer  from  last  night  \  last  night  was 
like  the  night  before,  I  think. 
'  Scan.  'Sdcatli,  do  >ou  make  no  difference  be- 
tween me  and  your  husband  * 


Mrs.  Fore.  Not  much  ; — he's  superstitious,  and 
you  are  mad,  in  my  opinion. 

Scan,  You  make  me  mad. — You  are  net 
serious  ; — pray,  recollect  yourself. 

Mrs,  Fore.  O  yes,  now  I  remember,  you  were 
very  impertinent  and  impudent, — and  would  have 
come  to  bed  to  roe. 

Scan.  And  did  not  ? 

Mrs,  Fore.  Did  not '  with  what  face  can  yon 
ask  the  question } 

Scan.  [Aside.]  This  I  have  heard  of  before,  but 
never  believed.  I  have  been  told  she  had  that  ad- 
mirable quality  of  forgetting  to  a  man's  face  in  the 
morning  that  she  had  lain  with  him  all  night,  and 
denying  that  she  had  done  favours  with  more  im- 
pudence than  she  could  grant  'em. — Madam,  Vm 
your  humble  servant,  and  honour  you. — [A loud.] 
You  look  pretty  well,  Mr.  Foresight. — How  did 
you  rest  last  night } 

Fore.  Truly,  Mr.  Scandal,  I  was  so  taken  up 
with  broken  dreams  and  distracted  visions,  that  1 
remember  little. 

Scan.  'Twas  a  very  forgetting  night. — But  would 
you  not  talk  with  Valentine,  perhaps  you  may  un- 
derstand him  }  I'm  apt  to  believe  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  in  his  discourses,  and  somctimi^s 
rather  think  him  inspired  than  mad. 

Fore.  You  speak  ¥nth  singular  good  judgment, 
Mr.  Scandal,  truly.  —  I  am  inclining  to  your 
Turkish  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence 
a  man  whom  the  vulgar  think  mad.  Let  us  go  to 
him. 

Frail.  Sister,  do  you  stav  with  them  ;  I'll  find 
out  my  lover,  and  give  hira  his  discharjje,  and  come 
to  you. — 0'  my  conscience  here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XIII. 
Mrs.  Frail  and  Bem. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think. — Flesh,  I  believe  all  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my  part ! 

Frail.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler  ! 

Ben.  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough  now  I  have 
found  you. — Mess,  I  have  had  such  a  hurricane 
upon  your  account  yonder  ! 

Frail.  My  account  !  pray  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ben.  Why,  father  came  and  found  me  squabbling 
with  yon  chitty-faced  thing  as  he  would  huvc  mj 
marry, — so  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. — llo 
asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way. — It  t^eems  brother 
Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that  put'n  into  a  passion ; 
but  what  did  I  know  that,  what's  that  to  me  .' — So 
he  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  manner, — and  gud  I 
answered  'en  as  surlily ;  what  tho'f  he  be  my 
father  ?  I  an't  bound  prentice  to  'en  : — so  faith  I 
told'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  minded  to  marry 
I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him  :  and  for  the 
young  woman  th»t  he  provided  for  me,  I  thoushc 
it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler  and 
make  dirt- pies,  than  to  look  after  a  husband  ;  for 
my  part  1  was  none  of  her  man. — I  had  another 
voyage  to  make,  let  him  take  it  as  he  will. 

Frail.  So  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea  again  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  mind  run  upon  you, — but  I 
would  not  tell  him  so  much. — .So  he  Raid  he'd  make 
my  heart  ache ;  and  if  so  be  that  he  could  get  a 
woman  to  his  mind,  heM  marry  himself.  Gud, 
says  I,  an  you  plav  the  fool  and  marry  at  tucs 
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^veara,  there's  more  danger  of  your  bead's  aching 
than  my  heart. — He  was  woundy  angry  when  I  ga?'n 
that  wipe. — He  hadn*t  a  word  to  say,  and  so  I  left'n 
and  the  green  girl  together;  mayhap  the  bee 
may  bite^  and  he'll  marry  her  himself ;  with  all  my 
heart 

Frail.  And  were  you  this  undutiful  and  grace- 
less wretch  to  your  father  ? 

Ben.  Then  why  was  he  graceless  first  ? — If  I  am 
undutiful  and  graceless,  why  did  he  beget  me  so  ? 
I  did  not  get  myself. 

FraiL  O  impiety  !  how  have  I  been  mistaken  ! 

what  an  inhuman  merciless  creature  have  I  set  my 

heart  upon  I     O  I  am  happy  to  have  discovered 

1    the  shelves  and  quicksands  that  lurk  beneath  that 

faithless  smiling  face ! 

Ben.  Hey  toss  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  why, 
you  ben't  angry,  be  you  ?  • 

Frail.   O  see   me  no   more  !  — for  thou  wertT" 
bom  apongst  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled  in 
s  tempest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds ;  and  thou  art 
come  forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three  rowi  of 
teeth,  a  most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  she's  mad  I  poor  young 
woman ;  love  has  turned  her  senses,  her  brain  is 
quite  overset !  Well-a-day,  how  shall  I  do  to  set 
her  to  rights  ?  ^ 

Frail.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster,  I  am 
wise  enough  to  find  you  out.  Hadst  thou  the 
impudence  to  aspire  at  being  a  husband  with  that 
stubborn  and  disobedient  temper  ? — You  that  know 
not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume  to  have  a 
sufiicient  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a  wife  ?  I  should 
have  been  finely  fobbed  indeed,  very  finely  fobbed. 

Ben.  Hark  ye,  forsooth  ;  if  so  be  that  you  are  in 
your  right  senses,  d'ye  see  ;  for  aught  as  I  perceive 
I'm  like  to  be  finely  fobbed, — if  I  have  got  anger 
here  upon  your  account,  and  you  are  tacked  about 
already. — What  d'ye  mean,  after  all  your  fair 
speeches  and  stroking  my  cheeks,  and  kissing  and 
hugging,  what,  would  you  sheer  off  so  ?  would  you, 
and  leave  me  aground  ? 

Frail.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go  which 
way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  false-hearted,  then  ? 

Frail.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you : — the  wind's  changed ! 
It's  ah  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good, — mayhap  I 
have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if  these  be  your 
tricks.  What  did  you  mean  all  this  while,  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ? 

Frail.  Any  fool  but  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband  !  gad,  I  would  not  be  your  hus- 
band, if  you  would  have  me.  now  I  know  your 
mind,  tho'f  you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and  jewels, 
and  tho'f  I  loved  you  never  so  well. 

Frail.  Why,  canst  thou  love,  porpoise  ? 

Ben.  No  matter  what  I  can  do  ;  don't  call 
names, — I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that, 
whatever  I  did.  I'm  glad  you  show  yourself, 
mistress. — Let  them  marry  you,  as  don't  know 
you : — gad,  I  know  you  too  well,  by  sad  experi- 
ence ;  I  believe  he  that  marries  you  will  go  to  sea 
In  a  hen-pecked  frigate — I  bflieve  that,  young  wo- 
man— and  mayhap  may  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Cuckold' s-point ;  so  there's  a  dash  for  you,  take 
it  as  you  will,  mayhap  you  may  holla  after  me 
when  I  won't  come  to.  \,Exiu 

Frail.  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  !  no  doubt  on't ; — 

Afp  true  lave  it  gone  to  sea —        [Sing$. 


SCENE  XIV. 

Mrs.  Frail  and  Mra.  VbacsiouT. 

Frail.  O  sister,  had  you  come  a  minute  sooner, 

you  would  have  s'  n  the  resolution  of  a  lover 

Honest  Tar  and  .re  parted, — and  with  the  same 
indifference  that  ve  met. — O'  my  life  I  am  half 
vexed  at  the  insensibility  of  a  brute  that  I  de- 
8pi.<««*d. 

Mrs.  Fore.  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  he- 
roically ? 

Frail.  Most  tyrannically, — for  you  see  he  has 
got  the  start  of  me ;  and  I  the  poor  forsaken  maid 
am  left  complaining  on  the  shore.  But  I'll  tell 
you  a  hint  that  he  has  given  me  ;  sir  Sampson  is 
enraged,  and  talks  desperately  of  committing  ma- 
trimony himself; — if  he  has  a  mind  to  throw 
himself  away,  he  can't  do  it  more  effectually  than 
upon  me,  if  we  could  bring  it  about. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Oh,  hang  him,  old  fox  !  he's  too 
cunning ;  besides  be  hates  both  you  and  me.  But 
I  have  a  project  in  my  head  for  you,  and  I  have 
gone  a  good  way  towards  it.  I  have  almost  made 
a  bargain  with  Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell  liis 
master  to  us. 

Frail.  Sell  him  !   how  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica,  and 
took  me  for  her,  and  Jeremy  says  will  take  any- 
body for  her  that  he  im{)Oses  on  him.  Now  I  have 
promised  him  mountains,  if  in  one  of  his  mad  fits 
be  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her  stead,  and  get  you 
married  together,  and  put  to  bed  together ;  and 
after  consummation,  girl,  there's  no  revoking. 
And  if  he  should  recover  his  senses,  he'll  be  ^lud 
at  least  to  make  you  a  good  settlement — Here  they 
come :  stand  aside  a  little,  and  tell  me  how  you 
like  the  design. 


SCENE  XV. 

Mrs.    FoRKbiOHT,    Mrs.   Frail,    Valrntink,   Sca.voai., 
FoRKSiOHT,    and  Jkkkmy. 

Scan.  And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint 
of  their  plot  upon  him  }  {To  Jkremy. 

Jer.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mis* 
take  her  for  Angelica. 

Scan.  It  may  make  us  sport 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Val.  Hush  ! — interrupt  me  not  :  I'll  whisper 
prediction  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  pro))hesy.  I  am 
Truth,  and  can  teach  thy  tongue  a  new  trick  : — I 
have  told  thee  what's  past — now  I'll  tell  what's  to 
come.  Dobt  thou  know  what  will  happen  to-mor- 
row ? — answer  me  not — for  I  will  tell  thee.  To- 
morrow, knaves  will  thrive  through  craft,  and  fools 
through  fortune,  and  honesty  will  go  as  it  did, 
frost-nipped  in  a  summer  suit  At»k  me  questions 
concerning  to-morrow. 

Scan,  Ask  him,  Mr.  Foro«;it;ht 

Fore.  Pray,  what  will  be  done  at  court .' 

Val.  Scandal  will  tell  you : — I  am  Truth,  I  never 
come  there. 

Fore.  In  the  city  ! 

Val.  Oh,  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty  churches, 
at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such  zealous 
faces  behind  counters,  as  if  religion  were  to  be  sold 
in  every  shop.     Oh,  things  will  go  mithodicaliy  in 
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the  city ;  the  clocks  will  strike  twelve  et  Boon,  and 
the  horned  herd  boss  in  the  EiduiDf*  at  two. 
Husbands  and  wives  will  drive  diftinci  tndes,  and 
care  and  pleasure  separately  occupy  the  family. 
Coffee-houses  will  be  full  of  smrke  and  stratigem. 
And  the  cropt  prentice,  that  s*  ''aps  his  master's 
shop  in  the  morning,  may^  ten '  one,  dirty  his 
sheets  before  night.  Bdt  there  a/e  two  things  that 
yoa  will  see  very  strange ;  which  are  wanton  wives 
with  their  legs  at  liberty,  and  tame  cuckolds  with 
chains  about  their  necks. — But  hold,  I  must  examine 
you  before  I  go  further  ;  you  look  suspiciously. 
Are  you  a  husband  ? 
Fore,  I  am  married. 

Vol,  Poor  creature !  is  your  wife  of  Covent- 
garden  parish  ? 

Fare,  No ;  St  Martin's-in-the-ficlds. 
Vai.  Alas,  poor  man  !  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and  his 
hands  shrivelled ;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  his  back 
i>owed  ;  pray,  pray,  finra  metamorphosis.  Change 
khy  shape,  and  shake  off  age ;  get  thee  Medea*s 
/kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew ;  come  forth  with  la- 
bouring  callous  hands,  a  chine  of  steel,  and 
Atlas  shoulders.  Let  Taliacotias  trim  tlie  calves 
of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pedestals  to 
stand  erect  upon,  and  look  matrimony  in  the  face. 
Ha  !  h\  !  ha  !  that  a  man  should  have  a  stomach 
to  a  wedding  supper,  when  the  pigeons  ought 
rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Fare.  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scandal. 
Sean,  I  believe  it  is  a  spring-tide. 
Fore,  Very  likely,  truly  ;  you  understand  these 
matters; — Mr.  Scandal,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you  about  these  things  which  he  has 
uttered — his  sayings  are  very  myaterious  and  hiero- 
^yphical. 

Vol.  Oh,  why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long  ? 
Jer.  She's  here,  sir  ! 
MrM.  Fore.  Now,  sister. 
Frail.  O  Lord,  what  must  I  say  ? 
Scan.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 
Val.  Where  is  sho  ?  oh,  I  see  her  ; — she  comes 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty  at  once,  to  a  despair- 
I    ing,  starving,  and  abandoned  wretch.  Oh  welcome, 
,    welcome. 

I  Frail.  How  d*ye,  sir  ?  can  1  serve  you  ? 
!  Vai.  Hark  ye— I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you — 
i  ^ndymion  and  the  moon  shall  n-eet  us  upon  mount 
Latmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in  the  dead  of  night 
1/  — but  say  not  a  word.  Hymen  shall  put  his  torch 
into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it  may  be  secret ;  and 
Juno  shall  give  her  peacock  poppy-water,  that  he 
may  fold  his  ogling  tail,  and  Argus's  hundred  eyes 
be  shut,  ha  !  Nobody  shall  know  but  Jeremy. 
FruU.  No,  no,  we'll  keep  it  secret,  it  shall  be 
I  done  presently. 

Vol.  The  sooner  the  better. — Jeremy,  come 
hither — closer — that  none  may  overhear  us — Je- 
remy, 1  can  tell  you  news  ;  Angelica  is  turned  nun, 
and  1  am  turning  friar,  and  yet  we'll  marry  one 
another  in  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a  cowl  and 
heads,  that  1  may  play  my  part ;  for  she'll  meet  nie 
two  hours  hence  in  black  and  white,  and  a  long 
veil  to  cover  the  project,  and  vte  won't  see  one 
another's  faces,  till  we  have  done  something  to  be 
'  of,  and  theu  we'll  blush  once  for  all. 


SCENE   XVL 

Mrs.  FoRcuoBT,  Mrs.  Frail,  YALSimirB,  Scamdai., 
FoRssiGUT,  Jsaaiiy,  Tattue,  and  Amokuca. 

Jer,  I'll  take  care,  and — 
Val,  WhUper. 

Ang.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design,  for  I  intend  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Tat,  But,  madam,  to  throw  awsf  your  person, 
such  a  person,  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a  madman  f 

Aug.  I  never  loved  him  till  he  was  m&d ;  but 
don*t  tell  anybody  so. 

Scan.  [Aside.]  How's  this  I  Tattle  making  love 
to  Angelica  } 

Tat.  Tell,  madam  1  alas,  you  don't  know  me — I 
have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long  I 
have  been  in  love  with  you  ;  but  encouraged  by 
the  impossibility  of  Valentine's  making  any  more 
addresses  to  you,  1  have  ventured  to  declare  the 
very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart.  Oh,  madam, 
look  upon  us  both ;  tliere  you  see  the  ruins  of  a 
poor  decayed  creature, — here  a  complete  and  lively 
figure,  with  youth  and  health,  and  all  his  five  senses 
in  perfection,  madam ;  and  to  all  this,  the  most 
passionate  lover — 

Ang.  O  fy,  for  shame!  hold  your  tongue;  a 
passionate  lover  and  five  senses  in  perfection  ! 
when  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  believe  yoa 
love  me,  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

Val,  It  is  enough. — Ha,  who's  here.' 

Frail,  O  Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  all ! 

iAtide  to  Jkkbmt. 

Jer.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  No,  no,  madam, 
he  won't  know  her;  if  he  should,  I  dan  persuade 
him. 

Val.  Scandal,  who  are  these .'  foreigners  }  If 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.— [  Whupers.l 
Get  away  all  the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may 
discover  my  design  to  her. 

Scan,  [  Whispers."]  I  will ;  I  have  discovered 
something  of  Tattle  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs. 
Frail,  lie  courts  Angelica ;  if  we  cuuld  contrive 
to  couple  'em  together  ;  hark  ye. 

Mrs.  Fore,  He  won't  know  you,  cousin,  he 
knows  nobody. 

Fore.  But  he  knows  more  than  anybo<ly.  Oh, 
niece,  he  knows  things  past  and  to  come,  and  all 
the  profound  secrets  of  time. 

Tat.  Look  you,  Mr.  Foresight,  it  is  not  my  way 
to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  I  shan't 
say  much ;  but,  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I  will  hold  you 
a  hundred  pounds  now,  that  I  know  more  secreta 
than  he. 

Fore.  How!  I  cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
your  face,  Mr.  Tattle.     Pray,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Tat.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'U  teU  you,  sir?  Read 
it  in  my  face  !  no,  sir,  'tis  written  in  my  heart ; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  writ  in  juice  of 
lemon  ;  for  no  fire  can  fetch  it  out.  I  am  no  blab, 
sir. 

Val.  [Aside  to  Scandal.]  Acquaint  Jeremy 
with  it,  he  may  easily  bring  it  about. — [Aloud.] 
They  are  welcome,  and  I'll  tell  'em  so  myself. 
What,  do  you  look  strange  upon  me  ?  then  I  must 
be  plain. — [Coming  up  to  t/tem.']  I  am  Truth,  and 
hate  an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  face.  ' 

[HcxMDAL  ffots  a$id«  tcitk  Jkrkht, 

Tat.  Do  you  know  nie,  Vulentine? 
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Vol.  You  ?  who  are  you  ?  no,  I  hope  not. 

TaL  I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

Val,  My  friend  ?  what  to  do  ?  I  am  no  married 
man,  and  thou  canst  not  lie  wit4i  my  wife  ;  I  am 
very  poor,  and  thou  canst  not  borrow  money  of 
me  ;  then  what  employment  have  I  for  a  friend  ? 

Tat,  Ha !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

Ang,  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Val,  Oh,.  Tery  well. 
.  Anff.  Who  aa  I  ? 

Vai.  YouVe  a  woman, — one  to  whom  heaven 
gave  beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  briar.  You 
are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond,  and  he  that 
leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  Yoju  are  all  white,  a  sheet 
of  lovely,  spotless  paper,  when  you  first  are  born  ; 
but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  every 
goose's  quill.  I  know  you;  for  I  loved  a  woman, 
and  loved  her  so  long,  that  I  found  out  a  strange 
thing  ;  I  found  out  what  a  woman  was  good  for. 

Tat.  Ay,  prithee,  what's  that .' 

Val.  Why,  to  keep  a  secret 

Tat.  O  Lord ! 

Val.  O,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a  secret:  for 
though  she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Tat.  Ha  !  good  again,  faith. 

Val.  I  would  have  music. — Sing  me  the  song 
that  1  like. 

SONG. 

I  tell  thee,  Charmion,  could  I  time  retrieve, 
And  could  again  begin  to  love  and  live, 
To  you  I  should  my  earliest  offering  give ; 
1  know,  my  eyes  would  lead  my  heart  to  you. 
And  1  should  all  my  vows  and  oaths  renew ; 
But,  to  bo  plain,  1  never  would  be  tru& 

For  by  our  weak  and  weary  truth  I  find. 
Love  bates  to  centre  in  a  point  ENsign'd ; 
But  runs  with  joy  the  circle  of  the  mind : 
Then  never  let  us  chain  what  should  be  free, 
But  for  relief  of  either  sex  agree : 
8inco  women  love  to  change,  and  so  do  wc. 

No  more,  for  I  am  melancholy.         [.Walk* musing. 

Jer.  ril  do't,  sir.  [i4«dc!  <o  Scandal. 

Scan,  Mr.  Foresight,  we  had  best  leave  him. 
He  may  grow  outrageous,  and  do  mischief. 

Fore,  1  will  be  directed  by  you. 

Jet.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  You'll  meet, 
madam  ?     IMi  take  care  everything  shall  be  ready. 

Frail.  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt ;  in  short, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tat.  Madam,  shall  I  wait  upon  you  . 

ITo  Anokltca. 

Ang,  No,  I'll  stay  with  him  ;  Mr.  Scandal  will 
protect  me. — Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  wait  on  you.     . 

Tat.  lAside."]  Pox  on't !  there's  no  coming  off, 
now  she  has  said  that — [Alotui.]  Madam,  will 
you  do  me  the  honour  ^ 

Mrs,  Fore,  Mr.  Tattle  might  have  used  less 
ceremony. 

Scan,  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle. 


SCENE  XVU. 

Angelica,  Yalkntinb,  and  Scandal. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
eomes,  and  because  I  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Tattle. 


Scan,  Madam,  I  am  Tery  glad  that  I  overheard 
a  better  reason,  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Tattle ; 
for  his  impertinence  forced  you  to  acknowledge  a 
kindness  for  Valentine  which  you  denied  to  all  bis 
sufferings  and  my  solicitations.  So  I'll  leave  him 
to  make  use  of  the  discovery,  and  your  ladyship  to 
the  free  confession  of  your  inclinations. 

Ang,  Oh  heavens  !  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman.' 

Scan,  No,  madam,  I  only  leave  a  madman  to  his 
remedy. 


SCENE  XVIII. 

Anoblica  and  Valrntink. 

Val.  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much  afraid, 
for  I  fancy  I  begin  to  cume  to  myself. 

Ang,  [Aside.]  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be 
banged. 

Val,  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us  put 
on  :  gods  have  been  in  counterfeited  shapes  for  the 
same  reason  ;  and  the  divine  part  of  me,  my  mind, 
has  worn  this  mask  of  madness,  and  this  motley 
livery,  only  as  the  slave  of  love,  and  menial  crea- 
ture of  your  beauty. 

Ang,  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks !  poor  Valen- 
tine ! 

Val,  Nay,  faith,  now  let  us  understand  one 
another,  hypocrisy  apart. — The  comedy  draws 
toward  an  end,  and  let  us  think  of  leaving  acting, 
and  be  ourselves ;  and  since  you  have  loved  me, 
you  must  own,  I  have  at  length  deserved  you 
should  confess  it. 

A  tig,  [Sighs."]  I  would  I  had  loved  you  I — for 
Heaven  knows  I  pity  you ;  and  could  I  have  fore- 
seen the  bad  effects,  1  would  have  striven ;  but 
that's  too  late.  ISighs. 

Val.  What  bad  effects  ?— what's  too  late  }  My 
seeming  madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and  pro- 
cured me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile  me  to 
him,  and  preserve  the  right  of  my  inheritance  to 
his  estate  ;  which  otherwise  by  articles  I  must  this 
morning  have  resigned :  and  this  I  had  informed 
you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone,  before  I  knew 
you  had  been  here. 

Ang.  How  !  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 
caused  this  transport  in  your  soul ;  which  it  seems 
you  only  counterfeited,  for  mercenary  ends  and 
sordid  interest ! 

Val.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong ;  for  if  any 
interest  was  considered  it  was  yours ;  since  1 
thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me  worthy 
of  you. 

Ang,  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary. — But 
how  am  I  deluded  by  this  interval  of  sense,  to  reason 
with  a  madman ! 

Val,  Oh,  'tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  me 
longer! 


SCENE  XIX. 


^; 


Valrntink,  AnokliCa,  and  Jerbmt. 

Ang.  Oh,  here's  a  reasonable  creature — sure  he 
wiU  not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere. — Come, 
Jeremy,  acknowledge  your  trick,  and  confess  your 
master's  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam  !  FU  maintain  him  to 
be  as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad  as  any  free. 
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holder  in  Bethlehem  ;  nay,  he's  as  mad  as  any 
projector,  fanatic,  chemist,  lover,  or  poet  in 
Europe. 

Fai.  ^J*rrah,  you  lie !  I  am  not  mad. 

Ang.  Ha  !  na !  ha  !  you  see  be  denies  it. 

Jer.  O  Lord,  madam,  did  you  ever  know  any 
madman  mad  enough  to  own  it  ? 

FaL  Sot,  can't  you  apprehend  ? 

ying.  Why,  he  talked  very  sensible  just  now. 

Jer,  Yes,  madam,  he  has  intervals ;  but  you  see 
he  begins  to  look  wild  aa;ain  now. 

Fa/.  Why,  you  thick-skulled  rascal,  I  tell  you 
the  farce  is  done,  and  I  will  be  mad  no  longer. 

\_Beats  him. 

Ang,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy  } 

Jer.  Partly  I  think — for  he  does  not  know  his 
own  mind  two  hours. — I'm  sure  I  left  him  just 
now  in  the  humour  to  be  mad  ;  and  I  think  I  have 
not  found  him  very  quiet  at  this  present ! — 
[Knocking  at  the  door,'\  Who's  there  1 

FaL  Go  see,  you  sot. — [Exit  Jbremt.]  I'm 
very  glad  that  I  can  move  your  mirth,  though  not 
your  compassion. 

Ang.  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptions  :  but  madmen  show  them- 
selves most,  by  over-pretending  to  a  sound  under- 
standing ;  as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting 
sobriety.  I  was  half- inclining  to  believe  you,  till 
I  accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part ;  but 
now  you  have  restored  me  to  my  former  opinion 
and  compassion. 

Re-enter  Jekbmy. 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
any  better  yet. — Will  you  please  to  be  mad,  sir,  or 
how  ? 

Fal.  Stupidity  !  you  know  the  penalty  of  all 
I'm  worth  must  pay  for  the  confession  of  my  senses ; 
I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad  to  everybody  but  this 
lady. 

Jer.  So ; — Just  the  very  backside  of  truth. — 
But  lying/is  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the 
greatest  part  of  my  conversation. — Madam,  your 
U'Jyship's  woman. 


SCENE  XX. 

Anoklica,  Valkntixe,  aiu2  Jrnny. 

Ang.  Well,  have  you  been  there  ? — Come  hither. 

Jen.  [Aside  to  Angelica.]  Yes,  madam,  sir 
Sampson  will  wait  upon  you  presently. 

Fal.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncertainty? 

Ang.  Would  anything  but  a  madman  complain 
of  uncertainty }  Uncertainty  and  expectation  are 
the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid  thing,  and 
the  overtaking  and  possessing  of  a  wish,  discovers 
the  folly  of  the  chase.  Never  let  us  know  one 
another  better :  for  the  pleasure  of  a  masquerade 
is  done,  when  we  come  to  show  our  faces ;  but  III 
tell  you  two  things  before  I  leave  you ;  I  nm  not 
the  fool  you  take  me  for ;  and  you  arc  mad,  and 
don't  know  it. 


SCENE  XXI. 
Valb.vtinb  and  Jeremy. 

Fal.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  nothing  but 
a  riddle.  There's  my  instruction,  and  the  moral  of 
my  lesson. 

Jer.  What,  is  the  lady  gone  again,  sir .'  I  hope 
you  understood  one  another  before  she  went  ? 

Fal.  Understood  !  she  is  harder  to  be  under- 
stood than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  or  an 
Irish  manuscript ;  you  may  pore  till  you  spoil 
your  eyes,  and  not  improve  your  knowledge. 

Jer.  I  have  heard  'em  say,  sir,  they  read  hard 
Hebrew  books  backwards ;  may  be  you  begin  to 
read  at  the  wrong  end. 

Fal.  They  fray  so  of  a  witch's  prayer :  and 
dreams  and  Dutch  almanacs  are  to  be  understood 
by  contraries.  But  there's  regularity  and  method 
in  that ;  she  is  a  medal  without  a  reverse  or  inscri))- 
tion,  for  indifference  has  both  sides  alike.  Yet 
while  she  does  not  seem  to  hate  me,  I  will  pursue 
her,  and  know  her  if  it  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  my  satirical  friend.  Scandal,  who  says, 

That  women  are  like  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand. 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[_Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Foresight's  House. 
Angelica  and  Jenny. 

Ang.  Where  is  sir  Sampson  ?  did  you  not  tell  me 
he  would  he  here  before  me  .' 

Jen.  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining-room, 
madam,'  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Ang.  How  !  I'm  glad  on't. — If  he  has  a  mind  I 
»hould  like  him,  it's  a  sign  he  likes  me  ;  and  that's 
more  than  half  my  design. 

Jen.  I  hear  him,  madam. 

Ang.  Leave  me  ;  and  d'ye  hear,  if  Valentine 
should  come  or  send*,  I  am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 


SCENE  IL 

Anoelica  and  Sir  Sampson. 

Sir  Samp.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
commands  of  a  fair  lady,  a  great  while :— odd, 
madam,  you  have  revived  me ! — not  since  I  was 
five-and-thirty. 

Ang.  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, sir  Sampson,  that  is  not  long  ago. 

Sir  Samp.  Zooks,  but  it  is,  madam,  a  very  great 
while,  to  a  man  that  admires  a  fine  woman  as  much 
as  I  do. 

Ang.  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  sir  Sampson. 

Sir  Samp,  Not  at  all,  madam ;  odsbud  yoi' 
wrong  me ;  I  am  not  so  old  neither  to  be  a  ban 
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courtier,  only  a  man  of  worJs  :  odd,  I  have  warm 
blood  about  me  yet,  and  can  senre  a  lady  any  way. 
— Come,  come,  let  me  tell  you,  you  women  think 
a  man  old  too  soon,  faith  and  troth,  you  do ! — 
Come,  don't  despise  fifty;  odd,  fifty,  in  a  hale 
constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible  age. 

Ang,  Fifty  a  contemptible  age !  not  at  all,  a 
very  fashionable  age,  I  think. — I  assure  you,  I  know 
very  considerable  beaux  that  set  a  good  face  upon 
fifty : — fifty !  I  have  seen  fifty  in  a  side-box,  by 
candle-light,  out-blossom  five-and-twenty. 

Sir  Samp,  Outsides,  outsides ;  a  pize  take  'em, 
mere  outsides  !  hang  your  side-box  beaux  !  no,  Vm. 
none  of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that 
pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  when  they 
should  bring  forth  fruit ;  I  am  of  a  long-lived  race, 
and  inherit  vigour  :  none  of  ray  ancestors  married 
till  fifty ;  yet  they  begot  sons  and  daughters  till 
fourscore  ;  I  am  of  your  patriarchs,  I,  a  branch  of 
one  of  your  antediluvian  families,  fellows  that  the 
flood  could  not  wash  away.  Well,  madam,  what 
are  your  commands  ?  has  any  young  rogue  affronted 
you,  and  shall  I  cut  his  throat  ?  or — 

Ang,  No,  sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  upon 
my  hands — I  have  more  occasion  for  your  conduct 
than  your  courage  at  this  time.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and  want  a 
husband. 

Sir  Samp.  Odsbud,  and  'tis  pity  you  should ! — 
[Aside.]  Odd,  would  she  would  like  me,  then  I 
should  hamper  my  young  rogues  :  odd,  would  she 
would  ;  faith  and  troth  she's  devilish  handsome ! — 
[Aioud.'\  Madam,  you  deserve  a  good  husband, 
and  'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown  away  upon 
any  of  these  young  idle  rogues  about  the  town. 
Odd,  there's  ne'er  a  young  fellow  worth  hanging  ! 
— that  is  a  very  young  fellow. — Pize  on  'em  !  they 
never  think  beforehand  of  anything  ;— and  if  they 
commit  matrimony,  'tis  as  they  commit  murder ; 
out  of  a  frolic,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves, 
or  to  be  hanged  by  the  law,  the  next  morning  : — 
odso,  have  a  care,  madam. 

Ang.  Therefore  I  ask  your  advice,  sir  Sampson: 
I  have  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man  easy  that 
I  can  like ;  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  young 
agreeable  man  with  a  reasonable  stock  of  good- 
nature and  sense. — For  1  would  neither  have  an 
absolute  wit  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam  ; 
to  find  a  young  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his 
own  eye,  nor  a  fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a 
very  hard  task.  But,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak 
very  discreetly ;  for  1  hate  both  a  wit  and  a 
fool. 

Ang,  She  that  marries  a  fool,  sir  Sampson, 
forfeits  the  reputation  of  her  honesty  or  under- 
standing :  and  bhe  that  marries  a  very  witty  man  is 
a  slave  to  the  severity  and  insolent  conduct  of  hor 
husband.  I  should  like  a  man  o'  wit  for  a  lover, 
because  I  would  have  such  a  one  in  my  power  ;  but 
I  would  no  more  be  his  wife  than  his  enemy.  For 
his  malice  is  not  a  more  terrible  consequence  of 
his  aversion  than  his  jealousy  is  of  his  love. 

Sir  Samp,  None  of  old  Foresight's  Sibyls  ever 
ottered  such  a  truth.  Odsbud,  you  have  won  my 
heart !  1  hate  a  wit ;  I  had  a  son  that  was  spoiled 
among  'em  ;  a  good  hopeful  lad,  till  he  learned  to 
be  a  wit — and  might  have  risen  in  the  state. — But 
a  pox  on't !  his  wit  run  him  out  of  his  money,  and 
now  hi&  poverty  has  run  him  out  of  his  wits. 


Ang,  Sir  Samj^n^  as  your  friend,  1  must  tell 
you,  you  are  very  much  abused  in  that  matter : 
he's  no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  Samp,  How,  madam !  would  I  could  prove  it ! 

Ang,  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done.— 
But  it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to  be 
too  much  concerned  in  your  affairs. 

Sir  Samp.  [Aside,]  Odsbud,  1  believe  she  likes 
me  ! — [Aloud.]  Ah,  madam,  all  my  affairs  are 
scarce  worthy  to  be  laid  at  youQrfeet;^  and  1  wish, 
madam,  they  ^(4%  in  a  better  pdlturcfi  that  1  might 
V&alfe  a  more  becoming  offer  fo  a  lady  of  your 
incomparable  beauty  and  merit. — If  1  had  Peru  in 
one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  ^t'other,  and  the  eastern 
empire  under  m^  feet,  it  would  make  me  only  a 
more  glorious  victim  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me,  sir  Sampson,  what's  the  matter .' 

Sir  Samp,  Odd,  madam,  I  love  you  ! — and  if 
you  would  take  my  advice  in  a  husband — 

Ang,  Hold,  hold,  sir  Sampson.  I  asked  your 
advice  for  a  hAsband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent. — I  was  indeed  thinking  to  propose  some- 
thing like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Valentine : 
for  if  a  match  were  seemingly  carried  on  between 
you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to  throw  off  his 
disguise  of  madness,  in  apprehension  of  losing  me : 
for  you  know  he  has  long  pretended  a  passion  for 
me. 

Sir  Samp,  Gadzooks,  a  most  ingenious  contriv- 
ance ! — if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it  But 
why  must  the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried  on  ? 
— Odd,  let  it  be  a  real  contract. 

Ang.  O  fy,  sir  Sampson  !  what  would  the  world 
say } 

Sir  Samp.  Say  !  they  would  say  you  were  a  wise 
woman  and  I  a  happy  man.  Odd,  madam,  I'll 
love  yon  as  long  as  1  live,  and  leave  you  a  good 
jointure  when  1  die. 

Ang.  Ay ;  but  that  is  not  in  your  power,  sir 
Sampson  ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself  in 
his  senses,  he  must  make  over  his  inheritance  to 
his  younger  brother. 

Sir  Samp,  Oc^l,  you're  cunning,  a  wary  bag- 
gage I  faith  and  troth,  1  like  you  the  better. — ^ 
But,  I  warrant  you,  I  have  a  proviso  in  the 
obligation  in  favour  of  myself. — Body  o'me,  I  have 
a  trick  to  turn  the  settlement  upon  the  issue  male 
of  our  two  bodies  begotten.  Odsbud,  let  us  find 
children,  and  I'll  find  un  estate. 

Ang.  Will  you  }  well  do  you  find  the  estate,  and 
leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  Samp.  O  rogue !  but  I'll  trust  you.  And 
will  you  consent  I  is  it  a  match  then  ?  . 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning  this 
obligation ;  and  if  I  find  what  you  propose  i>rac- 
ticable,  I'll  give. you  my  answer. 

Sir  Samp.  With  all  my  heart  :  come  in  with  me 
and  I'll  lend  you  the  bond. — You  shall  consult 
"wour  lawyer,  and  I'll  consult  a  parson.  Odzooks 
I'm  a  ^oung  man  :  odzooks,  I'm  a  young  man, 
and  I'll  make  it  appear.  Odd,  you're  devilish 
handsome  :  faith  and  troth,  you're  very  handsome  •, 
and  I'm  very  young,  and  very  lusty.  Odsbui, 
hu."««-  y'»'i  ks  ■  V  how  to  choose,  and  so  do  I ; — odd, 
I  t*.  . .  ■'•  -.1  '  \r"v  well  met.  Give  me  your  hand, 
odd,  .t :  n.i  kihs  ii  ■  'tis  as  warm  and  as  soft — as 
what?-  »i'I.  a:i  t'other  h&nd ;  give  me  t'other 
hand,  and  I'ti  TtwtiMbh'  'em  and  kiss  'em  till  thej 
melt  in  my  u.^  utb 
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Ang.  Hold,  sir  Sampson :  you're  profuse  of 
your  vigour  before  your  time :  you'll  spend  your 
estate  before  yuu  come  to  it. 

Sir  Samp.  No,  no,  only  give  you  a  rent-roll  of 
my  possessions, — ha  !  baggage ! — I  warrant  you 
for  little  Sampson :  odd,  Sampson's  a  very  good 
name  for  an  able  fellow :  your  Sampsons  were 
strong  dogs  from  the  beginning. 

Amff,  Have  a  care,  and  don't  overact  your  part. 
If  you  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest  of  the 
name,  pulled  an  old  bouse  over  his  head  at  last. 

Sir  SatHp.  Say  you  so,  hussy  ?  Come,  let's  go 
then ;  odd,  I  long  to  be  pulling  too,  come  away. — 
Odso,  here's  somebody  coming. 


SCENE  III. 
Tattlb  attd  Jbrbhy. 

Tat,  Is  not  that  she,  gone  out  just  now  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  she's  just  going  to  the  place  of 
appointment.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  are  not  very  faithful 
and  close  in  this  business,  you'll  certainly  be  the 
death  of  a  person  that  has  a  most  extraordinary 
pasflion  for  your  honour's  service. 

Tat,  Ay,  who's  that  ? 

Jer.  Even  my  unworthy  self,  sir.  Sir,  I  have  had 
an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  commands  a  great 
while;  and  now,  sir,  my  former  master  having 
much  troubled  the  fountain  of  his  understanding, 
it  is  a  very  plausible  occasion  for  me  to  quench  my 
thirst  at  the  spring  of  your  bounty.  I  thought  1 
could  not  recommend  myself  better  to  you,  sir,  than 
by  the  delirery  of  a  great  beauty  and  fortune  into 
your  arms,  whom  I  have  heard  you  sigh  for. 

Tat.  I'll  make  thy  fortune  ;  say  no  more.  Thou 
art  a  pretty  fellow,  and  canst  carry  a  message  to  a 
lady,  in  a  pretty  soft  kind  of  phrase,  and  with  a 
good  persuading  accent. 

Jer.  Sir,  I  have  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  my  head  ;  I  have  been  at  Cambridge. 

Tat.  Ay  I  'tis  well  enough  for  a  servant  to  be 
bred  at  a  university  :  but  the  education  is  a  little 
too  pedantic  for  a  gentleman.  I  hope  you  are  secret 
in  your  nature,  private,  close,  ha  ? 

Jer.  O  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent :  I'm 
as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. 

Tat.  Ay  !  who  is  he,  though  ?  a  privy  counsel- 
lor? 

Jer.  [AsideJ]  O  ignorance  ! — [jlloud.}  A  cun- 
ning Egyptian,  sir,  that  with  his  arms  vould 
OTermn  the  country;  yet  nobody  could  ever  find 
out  his  head-quarters. 

Tat.  Close  dog !  a  good  whoremaster,  I  warrant 
him.  The  time  draws  nigh,  Jeremy.  Angelica 
will  be  veiled  like  a  nun ;  and  I  must  be  hooded 
like  a  friar ;  ha,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seize  at  first 
nght  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my  mas- 
ter's madness  to  be  so  dressed  ;  and  she  is  so  in  love 
with  him,  she'll  comply  with  anything  to  please  him. 
Poor  lady,  I'm  sure  she'll  have  reasson  to  pray  for 
me,  when  she  finds  what  a  happy  exchange  she  has 
made,  between  a  madman  and  so  accomplished  a 
gentleman. 

Tai.  Ay,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy  ;  you're  a 
jfood  friend  to  her,  poor  creature.  I  swear  I  do  it 
hardly  so  nmch  in  consideration  of  myself  as  com- 
pMnon  to  ber. 


Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a  fine 
woman  with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  from  throwing 
herself  away. 

Tat.  So  'tis,  faith.  I  might  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time  ;  but  egad  I  could  never  find  in 
my  heart  to  marry  anybody  before. 

Jer.  Well,  sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  master's 
coming  ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lodgings.  You 
must  talk  a  little  madly,  she  won't  dutinguiah  the 
tone  of  your  voice. 

Tat.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  for  a  counterfeit  s 
I'll  be  ready  for  you. 


SCENE  IV. 

Tattlb  and  Miss  Prub. 

P^nie.  O  Mr.  Tattle,  are  you  here  !  I'm  glad  I 
have  found  you ;  I  have  been  looking  up  and  down 
for  you  like  anything,  'till  I  am  as  tired  as  any- 
thing in  the  world. 

Tat.  O  pox,  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  foolish 
girl !  iAside. 

prue.  O  I  have  pure  news,  I  can  tell  you  pure 
news.  I  must  not  marry  the  seaman  now — my 
father  says  so.  Why  won't  you  be  my  husband  ? 
you  say  you  love  me,  and  you  won't  be  my  hus- 
band.  And  I  know  you  may  be  my  husband  now 
if  you  please. 

7'at.  O  fy,  miss  !  who  told  you  so,  child  ? 

Prtie.  Why,  my  father.  I  told  him  that  you 
loved  me. 

Tat.  O  fy,  miss  I  why  did  you  do  so  ?  and  who 
told  you  so,  child  ? 

Prue.  Who  !  why  you  did ;  did  not  you  } 

Tat.  O  pox !  that  was  yesterday,  miss,  that  vraa 
a  great  while  ago,  child.  I  have  been  asleep  since ; 
slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so  much  as  dream 
of  the  matter. 

Prue.  Pshaw !  O  but  I  dreamt  that  it  was  so 
though. 

Tat.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that  dreams 
come  by  contraries,  child.  O  fy  !  what,  we  must 
not  love  one  another  now — pshaw,  that  would  be  a 
foolish  thing  indeed  !  Fy !  fy !  you're  a  woman 
now,  and  must  think  of  a  new  man  every  morning, 
and  forget  him  every  night.— No,  no,  to  maYry  is 
to  be  a  child  again,  and  play  with  the  same  rattle 
always  ;  O  f y  !  marrying  is  a  paw  thing. 

Prue.  W^ell,  but  don't  you  love  me  as  well  as 
you  did  last  night  then  ? 

Tat.  No,  no,  child,  you  would  not  have  me. 

Prue.  No  !  yes,  but  I  would  though. 

Tat.  Pshaw !  but  I  tell  you,  you  would  not— 
You  forget  you're  a  woman,  and  don't  know  your 
own  mind. 

Prue.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knows  my 
mind.  • 


SCENE  V. 

Tattlk,  Miss  Pruk,  and  Forbsiort. 

Fore.  O,  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant,  you  arc  ■ 
close  man  ;  but  methinks  your  love  to  my  daughter 
was  a  secret  I  might  have  been  trusted  with ;  or 
had  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  discover  it  by  niy 
art '     Hum,  ha !  I  think  there  is  somethinar  ir 


/ 


your  physiognomy  that  has  a  resemblance  of  her ; 
and  the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tat,  And  so  you  would  infer,  that  you  and  I 
are  alike  ? — [Asidell  What  does  the  old  prig  mean  ? 
I'll  hanter  him,  and  laugh  at  him,  and  leave  him. 
— [Aloud."]  I  fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of 
faces. 

Fore.  How  ?  what  ?  a  wrong  notion  !  how  so  ? 

Tat.  In  the  way  of  art :  I  have  some  taking  fea- 
tures, not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes ;  that  are  indica- 
tions of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune  in  the  lottery 
of  wives ;  and  promise  a  great  beauty  and  great 
fortune  reserved  alone  for  me,  by  a  private  intrigue 
of  destiny,  kept  secret  from  the  piercing  eye  of  per- 
spicuity ;  from  aU  astrologers  and  the  stars  them- 
selves. 

Fore.  How  ?  I  will  make  it  appear  that  what 
you  say  is  impossible. 

Tat.  Sir,  1  beg  your  pardon,  Tm  in  haste — 

Fore.  For  what  ? 

Tat.  To  be  married,  sir,  married. 

Fore.  Ay,  but  pray  take  me  along  with  you,  sir — 

Tat.  No,  sir ;  'tis  to  be  done  privately.  I  never 
make  confidants. 

Fore.  Well,  but  my  consent  I  mean. — You  won't 
marry  my  daughter  without  my  consent  ? 

Tat.  Who,  I,  sir?  I'm  an  absolute  stranger  to 
you  and  your  daughter,  sir. 

Fore.   Heyday  1  what  time  of  the  moon  is  this  * 

Tat.  Very  true,  sir,  and  desire  to  continue  so. 
I  have  no  more  luve  for  your  daughter  than  I  have 
likeness  of  you  ;  and  I  have  a  secret  in  my  heart, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  know,  and  shan't  know ; 
and  yet  you  shall  know  it  too,  and  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  am 
as  knowing  as  the  stars,  and  as  secret  as  tlie  night. 
And  I'm  going  to  be  married  just  now,  yet  did  not 
know  of  it  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  the  lady  stays 
for  me,  and  does  not  know  of  it  yet  There's  a 
mystery  for  you  ! — I  know  you  love  to  untie  diffi- 
culties— or  if  you  can't  solve  this,  stay  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Til  come  and  explain  it  to 
you. 


SCENE  VI. 
Foresight  and  Miss  Prub. 

Prise.  O  father,  why  will  you  let  him  go  ?  won't 
yoa  niuke  him  to  be  my  husband  ? 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us !  what  do  these  lunacies 
portend  ? — Alas !  he's  mad,  child,  stark  wild. 

I'rue.  W'hat,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a  hus- 
band then  ^  What,  must  I  go  to  bed  to  nurse 
again,  and  he  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an  old  woman  ? 
Indeed  but  I  won't ;  for  now  my  mind  is  set  upon 
a  man,  I  will  have  a  man  some  way  or  other.  Oh ! 
methinks  I'm  sick  when  I  think  of  a  man  ;  and  if 
I  can't  have  one,  I  would  go  to  sleep  all  my  life : 
for  when  I'm  awake  it  makes  me  wish  and  long, 
and  I  don't  know  for  what: — and  I'd  rather  be 
always  asleep,  than  sick  with  thinking. 

Fore.  O  fearful !  I  think  the  girl's  influenced 
too. — Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Frue.  A  ^ddle  of  a  rod  1  I'll  have  a  husband  : 
and  if  you  won't  get  me  one.  I'll  get  one  for  myself. 
rU  marry  our  Robin  the  butler ;  he  says  he  loves 
me,  and  he's  a  handsome  man,  and  shall  be  my 
husband  :  I  warrant  he*ll  be  my  husband,  and 
thank  me  too,  for  he  told  me  so. 


SCENE  VII. 

FoRKSi.'JHT,  lilisB  Prub,  Scandal,  Mrs.  Forksioht,  atui 

Nurse. 

Fore.  Did  he  so .'  I'll  despatch  him  for  it  pre- 
sently ;  r(^e ! — Oh,  nurse,  come  hither. 

Nurse.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure  ? 

Fore,  Here  take  your  young  mistress,  and  lock 
her  up  presently,  till  farther  orders  from  me. — Not 
a  word,  hussy.  Do  what  I  bid  you ;  no  reply ; 
away  1  Aad  bid  Robin  make  ready  to  give  an 
account  of  his  plate  and  linen,  d'ye  hear  :  begone 
when  I  bid  you. 

Mrs.  Fore.  What  is  the  matter,  husband  } 

Fore,  *Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now. — Mr. 
Scandal,  heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses ! — I  fear 
there  is  a  contagious  frenzy  abroad.  How  does 
Valentine  ? 

Scan.  O,  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again  : — I  have 
a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Angelica. 

Fore.  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she 
went  abroad  with  Sir  Sampson. — Nurse,  why  are 
you  not  gone  ? 


SCENE  VIIL 
FuREsioitT,  Scandal,  Mrs.  Forbsioht,  and  Ben. 

Afrs.  Fore.  Here's  Mr.  Benjamin ;  ht  can  tell 
us  if  his  father  be  come  home. 

Ben.  Who,  father  }  ay,  he's  come  home  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mrs.  Fore   W^hy,  what's  the  matter } 

lien.  Matter  1  why,  he's  mad. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us  !  I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  the  handsome  young  woman, 
she,  as  they  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for,  she's 
mnd  too,  I  think. 

Fore.  O  my  poor  niece,  my  poor  niece,  is  she 
gone  too  ?     Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next 

Mrs.  Fore.  Well,  but  how  mad?  how  d'ye 
mean  ? 

Ben,  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess : — I'll 
undertake  to  make  a  voyatre  to  Antegoa — no,  hold, 
I  mayn't  say  so  neither — but  I'll  sail  as  far  as  Leg- 
horn, and  back  again,  before  you  shall  guess  at 
the  matter,  and  do  nothing  else ;  mess,  you  may 
take  in  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  not  hit 
right. 

Airs.  Fore,  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  little 
too  much  time. 

Ben.  Why  then  I'll  tell  you ;  there's  a  new 
wedding  upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  are  a-going 
to  be  married  to  night. 

Scan,  Who  ? 

Brn.  Why,  father,  and — the  young  woman.  1 
can't  hit  of  her  name. 

Scan,  Angelica? 

Ben.  Av,  the  same. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica?  im- 
possible ! 

Ben,  That  may  be — but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I  tell 
you. 

Scan,  'Sdeath,  it's  a  jest !     1  can't  believe  it. 

Ben,  Look  you,  friend,  it's  nothing  to  me 
whether  you  believe  it  or  no.  What  1  say  is  true, 
d'ye  see ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be 
married,  I  know  not  which. 
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Fare.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad,  tbat  is,  not 
lunatic  ? 

Ben,  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  madness ; 
but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn  mad, 
1  think,  or  theyM  ne'er  make  a  match  together. — 
Here  they  come. 


SCENE  IX. 

Pomsuefii,  9i:anyial,  Mrs.  FoRBSieHr,  Ben,  Sir  Sampson, 
Anokj<ica,  and  Buckram. 

Sir  Samp.  Where  is  this  old  soothsayer  ?  this 
node  of  mine  elect  ? — Aha  !  old  Foresight,  uncle 
Foresight,  wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight,  double 
jo^,  both  as  uncle  and  astrologer ;  here's  a  con- 
junction that  was  not  foretold  in  all  your  Ephe- 
mens.  The  brightest  star  in  the  blue  firmament — 
is  shot  from  above  in  a  jelly  of  love,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  I'm  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Odd,  you're  an 
old  fellow.  Foresight,  uncle  I  mean ;  a  very  old 
fellow,  uncle  Foresight ;  and  yet  you  shall  live  to 
dance  at  my  wedding,  faith  and  troth  you  shall. 
Odd,  we'll  have  the  music  of  the  spheres  for  thee, 
old  Lilly,  that  we  will,  and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a 
dance  in  via  lactea  ! 

Fore.  I'm  thunderstruck  ! — Youarfcnot  married 
to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Samp,  Not  absolutely  married,  uncle ;  but 
irery  near  it,  within  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you  see. 

iKistes  Anc.KUCA. 

Aug,  *Ti}  very  true,  indeed,  uncle ;  I  hope  you'll 
be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  Samp.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  burn  his  globes. 
Body  o'rne^  tte  shall  be  thy  father,  I'll  make  him 
thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  make  me  a  father,  and 
I'll  make  thee  a  mother,  and  we'll  beget  sons  and 
daughters  enough  to  put  the  weekly  bills  out  of 
countenance. 

Scan.  Death  and  hell !  where's  Valentine  ? 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Sampsoh,  *Axokuca,    Forehiuht,    Mrs.  Furksioht, 
Ben,  and  Buckram. 

Mrs.  Fore,  This  is  so  surprising — 

Sir  Samp,  How  !  what  does  my  aunt  say  ? 
Surprising,  aunt !  not  at  all,  for  a  young  couple  to 
make  a  naatch  in  winter  :  not  at  all. — It's  a  plot  to 
undermine  cold  weather,  and  destroy  that  usurper 
of  a  bed  called  a  warming-pan. 

Mrs.  Fore,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much 
fire  in  you,  sir  Sampson. 

Ben,  Mess,  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder:  mayhap  it  will  only  serve  to  light  up  a 
match  for  somebody  else.  The  young  woman's 
a  handsome  young  woman,  I  can't  deny  it ;  but 
father,  if  I  might  be  your  pilot  in  this  case,  you 
should  not  marry  her.  It's  just  the  same  thing, 
as  if  BO  be  you  should  sail  so  far  as  the  Straits 
without  provision. 

Sir  Samp.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  speak, 
lirrah  ?  To  your  element,  fish  !  be  mute,  fish,  and 
to  sea !  rule  your  helm,  sirrah,  don't  direct  me. 

Hen,  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own  helm, 
or  you  m&yn't  keep  your  new  vessel  steady. 

Sir  Samp,  Why,  you  impudent  tarpaulin!  sirrah. 


do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your  father  ? 
but  I  shall  be  even  with  you,  I  won*t  give  you  a 
gruat. — Mr.  Buckram,  is  the  conveyance  so  worded 
that  nothing  can  possibly  descend  to  this  scoundrel  ? 
I  would  not  so  much  as  have  him  have  the  pro- 
spect of  an  estate ;  though  there  were  no  way  to 
come  to  it  but  by  the  north-cast  passage. 

Buck,  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc- 
tions, there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law 
unstopped. 

Ben.  Lawyer,  I  believe  there's  many  a  cranny 
and  leak  unstopped  in  your  conscience. — If  so  l^ 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe  we 
should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say  a  witch  will 
sail  in  a8ieve,~but  I  believe  the  devil  would  not 
venture  aboard  o'your  conscience.  And  that's  for 
you. 

Sir  Samp,  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah  l^How 
now  ?  who's  here  ? 


SCENE  XL 

Sir  Sampsov,   Anoklica.    Forksioiit,    Mrs.  Forksioiit, 
J^Kiv,  Buckram,  Tattle,  and  Mrs.  Faaii. 

Frail    O  sister,  the  most  unlucky  accident ! 

J/r*.  Fore,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tat.  Oh,  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  creatures 
ill  the  world  we  are  1 

Fore,  Bless  us  !  how  so  ? 

Frail,  Ah,  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr.  Tattle 
and  I  are— I  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tat.  Nor  I — but  poor  Mrs.  Frail  and  I  are — 

Frail.  Married. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Married!     How? 

Tat.  Suddenly — before  we  knew  where  we  were 
— that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  disguises, 
tricked  us  into  one  another.  « 

Fore.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence  in  haste  to  be  married. 

Anff.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the  favour 
to  me :  I  thank  him. 

Tat.  I  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam  ;  my 
intentions  were  good. — But  this  is  the  most  cruel 
thing,  to  marry  one  does  not  know  how,  nor  why^ 
nor  wherefore. — The  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  was 
so  much  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life  1 

Ang.  'Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care  fcrtr 
one  another. 

7\i/.  The  least  in  the  world ; — that  is,  for  my 
part ;  I  speak  for  myself.  Gad,  I  never  had  the 
least  thought  of  serious  kindness  : — I  never  liked 
anybody  less  in  my  life.  Poor  woman  !  gad,  Vm 
sorry  for  her,  too ;  for  I  have  no  reason  to  hate 
her  neither ;  but  1  believe  I  shall  lead  her  a  damned 
sort  of  a  life. 

Afrs,  Fore.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  He's 
better  than  no  husband  at  all — though  he's  a 
coxcomb. 

Frail.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Foresight.]  Ay,  ay, 
it's  well  it's  no  worse. — [Aloud.]  Nay,  for  my 
part  I  always  despised  Mr.  Tattle  of  all  things; 
nothing  but  his  being  my  husband  could  have  made 
me  like  him  less. 

Tat,  Ix)ok  you  there,  I  thought  as  much  ! — Pox 
on*t,  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret !  why  I  don't 
believe  any  of  this  company  would  speak  of  it. 

Frail.  But,  my  dear,  thtft*8  impossible  ;  the 
parson  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 
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Tat.  Ay,  my  dear,  to  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Awf,  O  you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time ; 
custom  will  make  it  easy  to  you. 

Tat.  Easy  !  pox  on't  I  I  don't  belieye  I  shall 
sleep  to-night.  / 

Sir  Samp.  Sleep,  quotha !  no  ;  why  ytfa  would 
not  sleep  o*  your  wedding  night  !  Vm  an  older 
fellow  than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  match  now,  as  tho'f 
a  couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a  prize,  and 
should  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry  for  the 
young  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look  you,  friend, 
if  I  may  advbe  you,  when  she's  going,  for  that 
you  must  expect,  1  have  experience  of  her,  whej^ 
she's  going,  let  her  go.  For  no  matrimony  is"^ 
tough  enough  to  hold  her,  and  if  she  can't  drag 
her  anchor  along  with  her,  she'll  break  her  cable, 
I  can  tell  you  that. — Who's  here  ?  the  madman  ? 


SCENE  XIL 

Valkhtink,  Scandal,  Sir  Sampson,  Anokuca,  Forf- 
aiOHT,  3Ir8.  FoRBsioHT,  Tattlk,  Mrs.  Frail,  13kn, 
Jbrbmy,  and  Buckram. 

Val.  No ;  here's  the  fool ;  and,  if  occasion  be, 
I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 


tions  have  a  better  right  to  dispose  of  my  person, 
than  yours. 

Sir  Samp.  Are  you  answered  now,  sir  ? 

Val.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  Where's  your  plot,  sir  ?  and  your 
contrivance  now,  sir  ?  Will  you  sign,  sir  ?  come, 
will  you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Val.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Scan.  'Sdeath,  you  are  not  mad  indeed,  to  ruin 
yourself? 

Val.  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only  hope ; 
and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  anything. 
I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to 
guy  pleasure;  and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please 
matrimony  is^^his  lady  ;  I  have  made  many  vain  attempts,  and 
find  at  last  that  nothing  but  my  ruin  can  effect  it ; 
which,  for  that  reason,  I  will  sign  to. — Give  me  the 
]>aper. 

Aug,  Generous  Valentine  !  lAside. 

Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 

Val.  But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I  am 
obliged  to  sign  this  ? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Anff.  No,  I  have  it ;  and  I'll  use  it,  as  I  would 
everything  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine 

ITears  the  paper. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now  I 

Val.  Ha! 

Anff.  [To  Valentine.]    Had  T  the  world  to 


Sir  Samp.  How  now  !  ^  I  give  you,  it  could  not  make  me  worthy  of  so  gene- 

Val.  Sir,  I'm  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors,  I  rous  and  faithful  a  passion  ;  here's  my  hand,  my 
and  ask  your  pardon.  rt  heart  was  always  yours,  and  struggled  very  hard  , 

Sir  Samp.  What,  have  you  found  your  senses  ItJ  I  to  make  this  utmost  trial  of  your  virtue. 

^^\    Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement,   I  am 


last  then  ?  in  good  time,  sir. 

Val.  You  were  abused,  sir, 
tracted. 

Fore.  How,  not  mad  !  Mr.  Scandal  ? 

Scan.  No,  really,  sir ;  I'm  his  witness,  it  was 
all  counterfeit 

Val.  I  thought  I  had  'reasons But  it  was  a 

poor  contrivance ;  the  effect  has  shown  it  such. 

Sir  Sawp.  Contrivance  !  what,  to  cheat  me  ?  to 
cheat  your  father  ?  sirrah,  could  you  hope  to 
prosper  ? 

Val.  Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  father 
endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reasonable 
return  of  nature. 

Sir  Samp.  Very  f;ood,  sir! — Mr.  Buckram,  are 
you  ready? — [To  Valentine.]  Come,  sir,  will 
you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Vai.  If  you  please,  sir;  but  first  I  would  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

Sir  Samp.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first 

That  lady  1  no,  sir ;  you  shall  ask  that  lady  no 
questions,  till  you  have  asked  her  blessing,  sir ; 
that  lady  is  to  be  my  wife. 

VaJ.  I  have  heard  as  much,  sir;  but  I  would 
have  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  Samp.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  lie,  sir, 
and  you  don't  believe  what  1  say. 

Vat.  Pardon  me,  sir.  But  I  reflect  that  I  very 
lately  counterfeited  madness ;  I  don't  know  but  the 
frolic  may  go  round. 

Sir  Samp.  Come,  chuck,  satisfy  him,  answer 
him. — Come,  come,  Mr.  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Buck.  Here  it  is,  sir,  with  the  deed  ;  all  is  ready. 

[Valbntine  fft)ef  to  Angelica. 

Anff*  'TIS  true,  you  have  a  great  while  pretended 
love  to  me ;  nay,  vAat  if  you  were  sincere  ;  still 
yon  must  pardon  me^  if  I  think  my  own  incliaa- 


I  never  was  dis-     lost. — But  on  my  knees  I  take  the  blessing. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ben.  Mess,  here's  the  wind  changed  again ! 
Father,  you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage  together 
now. 

Anff.  Well,  sir  Sampson,  since  I  have  playeJ 
you  a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  you  may  avoiu 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or  you'll 
never  get  a  second  wife.  I  always  loved  your  son, 
and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature.  I  was  resolved 
to  try  him  to  the  utmost ;  I  have  tried  you  fbo, 
and  know  you  both.  You  have  not  more  faults 
than  he  has  virtues  ;  and  'tis  hardly  more  pleasure 
to  me,  that  I  can  make  him  and  myself  happy, 
than  that  I  can  punish  you. 

Val.  If  my  happiness  could  receive  addition,  this 
kind  surprise  would  make  it  double.       . 

Sir  Samp.  Oons,  you're  a  crocodil^fl 

Fore.  Really,  sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  sudden 
eclipse. 

Sir  Samp,  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool,  and  I'm 
another !  ZEjriU 

Tat.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want  of 
a  wife,  I  can  spare  him  mine. — [  To  J  erbmt.]  Ob, 
arc  you  there,  sir?  I'm  indebted  to  you  for  my 
happiness. 

Jer.  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons  ;  'twaf 
an  arrant  mistake. — You  see,  sir,  my  master  wa^ 
never  mad,  or  anything  like  it : — then  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

Val.  Tattle,  I  thank  yon,  you  would  have  inter^ 
))Osed  between  me  and  heaven ;  but  Providence 
laid  purgatory  in  your  way : — you  have  but 
justice. 

Scan.  I  hear  the  fiddles  that  sir  Sampson  ])ro- 
vidcd  for  his  own  wedding  ;  meihiitks  'tis  piiv  they 
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should  not  be  employed  when  the  match  is  so 
much  mended. — Valentine,  though  it  be  morning, 
we  may  have  a  dance. 

Ta/.  Anything,  my  friend,  eTcrything  that  looks 
like  joy  and  transport. 

Sean,  Call  'em,  Jeremy. 

Ang,  I  have  done  dissembling  now,  Valentine  ; 
And  if  that  coldness  which  I  have  always  worn 
before  you,  should  turn  to  an  extreme  fondness, 
yon  must  not  suspect  it. 

Fai.  ril  prevent  that  suspicion  : — for  I  intend 
to  dote  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your 
fondness  shall  never  distinguish  itself  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  K  ever  you  seem  to 
loTe  too  much,  it  must  be  only  when  1  can't  love 
enough. 

Anff.  Have  a  care  of  promises  ;  you  know  you 
are  apt  to  run  more  In  debt  than  you  are  able  to 
pay. 

Fal.  Therefore  I  yield  my  body  as  your  prisoner, 
and  make  your  best  on't. 

Jer.  The  music  stays  for  you. 


A  Danct, 

Scan.  Well,  madam,  you  have  done  exemplary 
justice,  in  punishing  an  inhuman  father,  and  re- 
warding a  faithful  lover  :  but  there  is  a  third  good 
work,  which  I,  in  particular,  must  thank  you  for ; 
I  was  an  infidel  to  your  sex,  and  you  have  converted 
me. — For  now  I  am  convinced  that  all  women  are 
not  like  Fortune,  blind  in  bestowing  favours,  either 
on  those  who  do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not  want  'em« 

Aug,  'Tis  an  unreasonable  accusation,  that  yoU 
lay  upon  our  sex  :  you  tax  us  with  injustice,  oidy 
to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit.  You  would  aU 
have  the  reward  of  love ;  but  few  have  the  con- 
stancy to  stay  till  it  becomes  your  due.  Men  are 
generally  hypocrites  and  infidels,  they  pretend  to 
worship,  but  have  neither  zeal  nor  faith :  how  few, 
like  Valentine,  would  persevere  even  to  martyrdom, 
and  sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  constancy  !  In 
admiring  me  you  misplace  the  novelty  : — • 

The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 

A  lover  true  :  not  that  a  woman's  kind. 

(Exeunt  irnum. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN   AT  THE   OPENING   OP  THE   NEW   HOUSE   BY   MRS.  BRACBOIRDLE. 


SvRS  Providence  at  first  designM  this  place 
To  be  the  player's  refuge  in  distress  ; 
For  still  in  every  storm  they  all  run  hither, 
As  to  a  shed  that  shields  'em  from  the  weather. 
But  thinking  of  this  change  which  last  befel  us, 
It's  like  what  I  have  heard  our  poets  tell  us  : 
For  when  behind  our  scenes  their  suits  are  pleading. 
To  help  their  love  sometimes  they  show  their  read- 
ing; 
And  wanting  ready  cash  to  pay  for  hearts. 
They  top  their  learning  on  us  and  their  parts. 
Once  of  philosophers  they  told  us  stories, 
Whom,a!(  I  think,  they call'd — Py — Pythagories* — 
I'm  sure  'tis  some  such  Latin  name  they  give  'em. 
And  we,  who  know  no  better,  must  believe  'em. 
Now  to  these  men  (say  they)  such  souls  were  given. 
That  after  death  ne'er  went  to  hell  nor  heavtMi, 
But  lived,  I  know  not  how,  in  beasts  ;  and  then, 
When  many  years  were  pass'd,  in  men  again. 
Methinksiwe  players  resemble  such  a  sonl ; 
That,  does  from  bodies,  we  from  houses  stroll. 
Thus  Aristotle's  soul,  of  old  that  was. 
May  BOW  be  daron'd  to  animate  an  uss ; 


Or  in  this  very  house,  for  aught  we  know, 

Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau  : 

And  thus,  our  audience,  which  did  once  resoi  t 

To  shining  theatres  to  see  our  sport. 

Now  find  us  tossM  into  a  tennis-court. 

These  walls  but  t'other  day  were  fill'd  with  noise 

Of  roaring  gamesters,  and  your  damme  boys ; 

Then  bounding  balls  and  rackets  they  encompanf. 

And  now  they're  fill'd  with  jests,  and  flights,  and 

bombast ! 
I  vow,  I  don't  much  like  this  transmigration. 
Strolling  from  place  to  place  by  circulation ; 
Grant,  Heaven,  we  don't  return  to  our  first  station  ! 
I  know  not  what  these  think,  but,  for  my  part, 
I  can't  reflect  without  an  aching  heart. 
How  we  should  end  in  our  original,  a  cart. 
But  we  can't  fear,  since  you're  so  good  to  save  us, 
That  you  have  only  set  us  up, — to  leave  us. 
Thus  from  the  past,  we  hope  for  future  grace, 

I  beg  it 

And  some  here  know  1  have  a  begging  face. 
TTien  pray  continue  this  your  kind  behaviour, 
For  a  clear  sta^e  won't  do,  without  your  favour. 
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Quani  ncciti  artifices  arte  perire  sua. — OVid.  do  Arte  Amandl 


TO    UER   RaYAL    niGHN,ESS, 

THE  PRINCESS. 

Madam, — ^That  high  statiob  which  by  yonr  birth  you  hold  above  the  people,  exacts  from  every  one.  iifi  a  duty, 
whatever  honours  they  are  capable  of  paying  to  your  Royal  Highness :  but  that  more  exalted  place  to  which  your 
▼irtnrs  have  raised  you  above  the  rcHt  of  princes,  makes  the  tribute  of  our  adTuiration  and  praise  rather  a  choice 
more  immediately  preventing  that  duty. 

The  public  gratitu'le  is  ever  founded  on  a  public  benefit ;  and  what  is  universally  blessed,  is  always  a  universal  blessing. 
Thus  from  yourself  we  derive  the  offerings  which  wo  bring ;  and  that  incenoe  which  ariaea  to  your  name,  only  returns 
to  its  original,  and  \>ut  naturally  requites  the  parent  of  its  being. 

From  hence  it  is  that  this  poem,  constituted  on  a  moral  whose  end  is  to  recommend  and  to  encourage  virtue,  ct 
conHequenoe  has  recourse  to  your  Royal  Iliglmess's  patronage;  aspiring  to  cast  itself  beneath  your  feet,  and  declining 
approbation,  till  you  sliall  condescend  to  own  it,  and  vouchsafe  to  shine  upon  it  as  on  a  creature  of  your  influence. 

It  is  fntm  the  example  of  princes  that  virtue  becomes  a  fashion  in  tbe  people;  fo^  even  they  who  are  averse  to 
instmction  will  yet  bo  fond  of  imitation. 

But  there  are  multitudes  who  never  can  have  means  nor  opportunities  of  so  near  an  access,  as  to  partake  of  tho 
benefit  of  such  examples.  And  to  these  Tragedy,  which  distinguislies  itself  from  the  vulgar  poetry  by  the  dignity 
of  its  chamcters,  may  be  of  use  and  information.  Por  they  wh<i  are  at  that  distance  from  original  greatness  as  to 
be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  contemplating  the  perfections  and  real  excellences  of  your  Itoyai  Ilighnexs's  pertoa 
In  3-our  court,  may  yet  behold  some  small  sketches  and  imagings  of  tho  virtues  of  your  mind,  abstracted  and 
represented  on  the  theatre. 

Thus  poets  are  instnicted,  and  instruct;  not  alone  by  precepts  which  persuade,  but  also  by  examples  which 
illustrate.    Thus  is  delight  interwoven  with  instruction  ;  when  not  only  virtue  is  prescribed,  but  also  represented. 

But  if  we  are  delighted  with  the  liveliness  of  a  feigned  representation  of  gr^t  and  good  persons  and  their  actions, 
how  must  we  be  charmed  with  beholding  the  persons  thenii^elves !  If  one  or  two  excelling  qualities,  barely  touched 
in  the  single  action  and  small  compass  of  a  play,  can  warm  an  audience,  with  a  concern  and  regard  even  for  the 
seeming  success  and  proqicrity  of  the  actor:  with  what  seal  must  the  hearts  of  all  be  filled  for  the  continued  and 
increasing  happiness  of  those  who  are  the  true  and  living  instances  of  elevated  and  persisting  virtue  1  Even  the  vicious 
themselves  must  have  a  secret  veneration  for  those  peculiar  graces  and  endowments  which  are  daily  so  eminently 
conspicuous  in  your  Royal  Highness ;  and,  though  repining,  feel  a  pleasure  which,  in  spite  of  envy,  they  perforce 
approve. 

If  in  this  piece,  humbly  oflTercd  to  your  Royal  Highness,  there  shall  appear  the  resemblance  of  any  of  those  many 
excellences  which  you  so  promiscuously  possess,  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  merit  your  least  approbation,  it  has  tho  end  and 
aceomplislimcnt  of  its  design.  And  however  imperfect  it  may  be  in  the  whole,  through  the  inexperience  or  incapacity  of 
tho  author,  yet,  if  there  is  so  much  as  to  convince  yowr  Royal  Highness,  that  a  play  may  be  with  industry  so  disposed 
(in  spite  of  the  licentious  practice  of  the  modem  theatre)  as  to  become  sometimes  an  innocent,  and  not  unprofitable 
entertainnient ;  it  will  abundimtly  gratify  the  ambition,  and  recompense  tho  endeavours  of  your  Royal  Highncss's  moat 
obedient,  and  most  humbly  devoted  servant,  WILLIAM  CONGREVB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Manukl,  the  King  <^f  Granada. 
GoNSALsa,  hii  Favourite. 
Gaaci a.  Son  to  Gonsalez. 
FKar.z,  Captain  o/the  Guards. 
A1.0NZO.  an  Officer,  creature  to  GoN»w«i.iez, 
OttMYN,  a  nolfU  Prisoner. 
IIkli,  a  Prisoner f  hit  FriemL  • 
Scum,  a  Eunuch 


Almeria,  the  Princess  cf  Granada.  ^ 
ZAHAf  a  captive  Queen.  *■•■'' 

Leonora,  chit/ Attendant  on  the  Princess. 

Almbrta's  Women,  Eunuchs  and  Mviten 
attending  Zara,  Guards,  Prisoners,  c$ui 
Attendants. 
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PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN   BT    MR.   BETTEKTON. 


Thb  time  has  been  wfien  plays  were  not  so  plenty. 
And  a  less  number  new  would  well  content  ye. 
New  plays  did  then  like  almanacs  appear ; 
And  one  was  thought  sufficient  for  a  year : 
Though  they  are  more  like  almanacs  of  late  ; 
For  in  one  year,  1  think,  they're  out  of  date. 
Nor  were  they  without  reason  join'd  together; 
For  just  as  one  prognosticates  the  weather, 
How  plentiful  the  crop,  or  scarce  the  grain, 
What  peals  of  thunder,  and  what  showers  of  rain ; 
So  t'other  can  foretell,  by  certain  rules. 
What  crops  of  coxcombs,  or  what  floods  of  fools. 
]^n  such  like  prophecies  were  poets  skill'd, 
Which  now  they  find  in  their  own  tribe  fulfiU'd  : 
llie  dearth  of  wit  they  did  so  long  presage. 
Is  fidlen  on  us,  and  almost  starves  the  stage. 
Were  you  not  grieved  as  often  as  you  saw 
Poor  actors  thrash  such  empty  sheafs  of  straw  ? 
Tuiling  and  labouring  at  their  lungs*  expense. 
To  start  a  jest,  or  force  a  little  sense. 
Hard  fate  for  us  1  still  harder  in  the  event ; 
Our  authors  sin,  but  we  alone  repent. 


Still  they  proceed,  and,  at  our  charge,  write  worse*. 
'Twere  some  amends  if  they  could  reimburse  : 
But  there's  the  devil^  though  their  cause  is  lost, 
There's  no  recovering  damages  or  cost. 

Good  wits,  forgive  this  liberty  we  take, 
Since  custom  gives  the  losers  leave  to  speak. 
But  if  provoked,  your  dreadful  wrath  remains. 
Take  your  revenge  upon  the  coming  scenes  : 
For  that  damn'd  poet*s  spared  who  damns  a  brother. 
As  one  thief  'scapes  that  executes  another. 
Thus  far  alone  does  to  the  wits  relate ; 
But  from  the  rest  we  hope  a  better  fate. 
To  please  and  move  has  been  our  poet's  theme. 
Art  may  direct,  but  nature  is  his  aim  ; 
And  nature  miss'd,  in  vain  he  boasts  his  art, 
For  only  nature  can  affect  the  heart. 
Then  freely  judge  the  scenes  that  shall  ensue ; 
But  as  with  freedom,  judge  with  candour  too. 
He  would  not  lose  through  prejudice  his  cause^ 
Nor  would  obtain  precariously  applause  ; 
Impartial  censure  he  requests  from  all, 
Prepared  by  just  decrees  to  stand  or  fall. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

The  eurtatn  riting  flotcly  to  so/l  mutic,  discovers 
Almbria  iiimonrningt  Lkonora  waiting  in  mourning. 
AJler  the  musiCt  Almkria  rises  from  her  chair  and 
ettnut  /ttrteard. 

f 
Aim.  Music   has   charms   to  soothe   a  savage 

breast. 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

I'te  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved, 

And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed. 

By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

What  then  am  I  ?     Am  I  more  senseless  grown 

Than  trees  or  flint  ?     O  force  of  constant  woe  ! 

Tis  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  griefs. 

Anselmo  sleeps,  and  is  at  peace ;  last  night 

The  silent  tomb  received  the  good  old  kmg  ; 

He  and  his  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodged 

Within  its  cold  but  hospitable  bosom. 

Why  am  not  I  at  peace  ? 

^     Lean.  Dear  madam,  cease. 

Or  moderate  your  griefs ;  there  is  no  cause — 

Aim.  No  cause  !  peace,  peace ;  there  is  eternal 

cause. 

And  misery  eternal  will  succeed. 

Thou  canst  not  tell — thou  hast  indeed  no  cause. 

Leaiu  Believe  me,  madam,  I  lament  Anselmo, 

And  always  did  compassionate  his  fortune  : 

Have  often  wept  to  see  bow  cruelly 

Your  father  kept  in  chains  his  fellow-king  : 

And  oft  at  night  when  all  have  been  retired. 

Have  stolen  from  bed,  and  to  his  prison  crept ; 

^  here,  while  his  jailor  slept,  1  through  tlie  grate 


Have  softly  whisper'd,  and  inquired  his  health ; 
Sent  in  my  sighs  and  prayers  for  his  deliverance ; 
For  sighs  and  prayers  were  all  that  I  could  offer. 

Aim.  Indeed  thou  hast  a  soft  and  gentle  nature. 
That  thus  couldst  melt  to  see  a  stranger's  wrongs. 
O  Leonora,  hadst  thou  known  Anselmo, 
How  would  thy  heart  have  bled  to  see  his  sufferings! 
Thou  hadst  no  cause,  but  general  compassion. 

Leon.  Love  of  my  royal  mistress  gave  me  cause. 
My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him  ; 
For  I  had  heard  that  when  the  chance  of  war 
Had  bless'd  Anselmo's  arms  with  victory. 
And  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  field,  and  you. 
The  glory  of  the  whole,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  his  success  ;  that  then,  in  spite  of  hate, 
Revenge,  and  that  hereditary  feud  K 

Between  Valentia's  and  Granada's  kings, 
lie  did  endear  himself  to  your  affection. 
By  all  the  worthy  and  indulgent  ways 
His  most  industrious  goodness  could  invent ; 
Proposing  by  a  match  between  AlphooKo 
His  son,  the  brave  Valentia  prince,  afid  you. 
To  end  the  long  dissension,  and  unite  < 
The  jarring  crowns. 

Aim.  Alphonso  !  O  Alphonso ! 

Thou  too  art  quiet — long  hast  been  at  peace — 
Both,  both — father  and  son  are  now  no  more. 
Then  why  am  1  ?     O  when  shall  I  have  rest .' 
Why  do  i  live  to  say  you  are  no  more  ? 
Why  are  all  these  things  thus  ?  — Is  it  of  force  ? 
Is  there  necessity  I  must  be  miserable  ? 
Is  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  heaven 
That  I  should  be  afflicted  thus  ? — If  not, 
Why  is  it  thus  contrived .'     Why  are  thinzs  laid 
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By  some  unseen  hand  so,  as  of  sure  consequence, 
They  must  to  me  bring  curses,  grief  of  heart, 
The  last  distress  of  life,  and  sure  despair  ? 

Leon.  Alas,  you  search  too  far,  and  think  too 
deeply  1 

Aim.  Why  was  I  carried  to  Anselmo's  court  ? 
Or  there,  why  was  I  used  so  tenderly  ? 
Why  not  ill  treated  like  an  enemy  ? 
For  so  my  father  would  have  used  his  child. 

0  Alphonso  !  Alphonso  ! 

Devouring  seas  have  washed  thee  from  my  sight, 

No  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory  ; 

No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument ; 

The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb  : 

But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interred ;  there,  there, 

Thy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  iixM  ; 

My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  though  lost 

Leon.  Husband  !  O  heavens ! 

Aim.  Alas .!  what  have  I  said  ? 

My  grief  has  hurried  me  beyond  all  thought : 

1  would  have  kept  that  secret ;  though  I  know 
Thy  love  and  faith  to  me  deserve  all  confidence. 
But  'tis  the  wretch's  comfort  still  to  have 
Some  small  reserve  of  near  and  inward  woe. 
Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  darling  grief, 
Which  they  unseen  may  wul,  and  weep  and  mourn. 
And,  glutton-like,  alone  devour. 

Leon.  Indeed 

I  knew  not  this. 

Aim.  O  no,  thou  know'st  not  half, 

Know'st  nothing  of  my  sorrows. — If  thou  didst — 
If  1  should  tell  thee,  wouldst  thou  pity  me  ? 
Tell  me ;  I  know  thou  wouldst,  thou  art  com- 
passionate. 

Leon.  Witness  these  tears ! 

Aim,  I  thank  thee,  Leonora, 

Indet  d  I  do,  for  pitying  thy  sad  mistress ; 
For  'tis,  alas  !  the  poor  prerogative 
Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied. 
But  I  did  promise  I  would  tell  thee — what  ? 
My  miseries  ?  thou  dost  already  know  *em  ; 
And  when  I  told  thee  thou  didst  nothing  know, 
It  was  because  thou  didst  not  know  Alphonso : 
For  to  have  known  my  loss,   thou   must  have 

known 
His  worth,  hb  truth,  and  tenderness  of  love. 

Leon.  The  memory  of  that  brave  prince  stands 
fair 
In  all  report — 

And  I  have  heard  imperfectly  his  loss  I 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  past, 
I  never  did  presume  to  ask  the  story. 

Aim.  If  for  my  swelling  heart  I  can,  I'll  tell  thee. 
I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valentia, 
Even  on  the  day  when  Manuel  my  father 
Led  on  his  conquering  troops,  high  as  the  gates 
Of  king  Anselmo's  palace  ;  which  in  rage, 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  r«venge,  he  fired. 
The  good  king  flying  to  avoid  the  flames, 
Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuge. — Would  that  I  had  fallen 
Amid  those  flames ! — but  *twas  not  so  decreed 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  father's  cruelty. 
Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  ship 
Ready  to  sail ;  and  when  this  news  was  brought, 
We  put  to  sea  ;  but  being  betray'd  by  some 
Who  knew  our  flight,  we  closely  were  pursued. 
And  almost  taken  ;  when  a  sudden  storm 
Drove  us,  and  those  that  foUow'd,  on  the  coast 
Of  Afric ;  there  our  vessel  struck  the  thoi  t;, 


And  bulging  'gainst  a  rock  was  lash'd  io  pieces  ! 
But  Heaven  spared  me  for  yet  mu;h  more  affliction! 
Conducting  them  who  follow'd  i  s  to  shun 
The  shoal,  and  save  me  floating  tn  the  waves. 
While  the  good  queen  and  my  Alohonso  perish'd. 

Leon.  Alas !  were  you  then  wedded  to  Alphonso  ? 

Aim.  That  day,  that  fatal  day  our  hands  were 
jom  d. 
For  when  my  lofi  xehcld  the  ship  pursuing. 
And  saw  her  rate  so  far  exceeding  ours ; 
He  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  by  my  love, 
I  would  consent  the  priest  should  nake  us  one ; 
That  whether  death  or  victory  ensi  ed, 
I  might  be  his  beyond  the  power  of  fate : 
The  queen  too  did  assist  his  suit-  I  granted  ; 
And  in  one  day»  was  wedded  and  a  vidow» 

Leon.  Indeed  'twas  mournful. 

Aim.  Twas  as  I  have  told  thee ; 

For  which  I  mourn,  and  will  for  eve  *  mourn  ; 
Nor  will  I  change  these  black  and  di  imal  robes, 
Or  ever  dry  these  swollen  and  watery  eyes ; 
Or  ever  taste  content,  or  peace  of  heirt. 
While  I  have  life,  and  thought  of  my  Alphonso. 

Leon.  Look  down,  good  Heaven,  with  pity  on 
her  sorrows. 
And  grant  that  time  may  bring  her  sone  relief 

Aim.  O  no,  time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions* 
Tlie  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes. 
Which  are  diffused  through  the  revolvi  ig  year, 
Come,  heavy-laden  with  the  oppressing  weight, 
To  me  :  with  me,  successively,  they  lea  re 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares. 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did    ttard  their 

flight ; 
They  shake  their  downy  wings,  and  scat  er  all 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head ; 
Then  fly  with  joy  and  swiftness  from  me 

Leon.  Hark ! 

The  distant  shouts  proclaim  your  father*  triumph. 

\^ShouU  at  a  distance. 

0  cease,  for  heaven's  sake,  assuage  a  litt  e 
This  torrent  of  your  grief;  for  much  1  fe  \r 
'Twill  urge  his  wrath  to  see  you  drown'd  n  tears, 
When  joy  appears  in  every  other  face. 

Aim.  And  joy  he  brings  to  every  other  heart. 
But  double,  double  weight  of  woe  to  mine  ; 
For  with  him  Garcia  comes — Garcia,  to  wh  im 

1  must  ht  sacrificed,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphondo  basely  broken. 

No,  it  shall  never  be  ;  for  1  will  die  ; 

First,  die  ten  thousand  deaths ! — Look  down,  look 

down,  IKHeeU 

Alphonso,  hear  the  sacred  vow  I  make  ; 
One  moment  cease  to  gaze  on  perfect  bliss. 
And  bend  thy  glorious  eyes  to  earth  and  me  ; 
And  thou,  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arrived, 
Through  all  impediments  of  purging  fire. 
To  that  bright  heaven,  where  my  Alphonso  reigi  s, 
Behold  thou  also,  and  attend  my  vow. 
If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  consent. 
By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  lord,  may  then  just  Heaven  shower  down 
Unheard-of  curses  on  me,  greater  far 
( If  such  there  be  in  angry  Heaven's  vengeance)* 
Than  any  I  have  yet  endured. — And  now     [Autny. 
My  heart  has  some  relief;  having  so  well 
Discharged  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  love. 
Yet  one  thing  more  I  would  engage  from  the^ 
Leon.    My  heart,  my  life,  und  will,  are  orly 

yours. 
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Ahn,  I  thank  thee.   'Tis  but  this  ;  anon,  when  all 
Are  wrapped  and  busied  in  the  general  joy, 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  me 
Steal  forth,  to  visit  good  Anselmo'a  tomb. 

Leon,  Alas  !  I  fear  some  fatal  resoluiion. 

Aim,  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  1  mean  no  ill, 
Nor  violence.     I  feel  myself  more  Hglit, 
And  more  at  large,  since  I  have  made  this  vow. 
Perhaps  I  would  repeat  it  there  more  solemnly. 
Tis  that,  or  some  such  melancholy  thought, 
Upon  my  word,  no  more. 

Leon,  I  will  attend  you. 


SCENE  II. 
AuucRiA,  Lkonora,  and  Alonzo. 

Alon,   The  lord  Gonsalez  comes  to  tell  your 
The  king  is  just  arrived.  [highness 

Aim,  Conduct  him  in.   [.Exit  Axonio. 

That's  his  pretence ;  his  errand  is,  I  know, 
To  fill  my  ears  with  Garcia*s  valiant  deeds, 
Aad  gild  and  magnify  his  son's  ex))loirs. 
Bat  I  am  ann'd  with  ice  around  my  heart. 
Not  to  be  warm'd  with  words,  or  idle  eloquence. 


SCENE  III. 

GoiV8Ai,Ka,  Alukria,  and  Lkonora. 

Gon,  Be  every  day  of  your  long  life  like  this  ! 
The  sun,  bright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes, 
Have  all  conspired  tu  blaze  promiscuous  light, 
And  bless  this  day  with  most  unequall'd  lustre. 
Your  royal  father,  my  victorious  lord, 
Loaden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurel. 
Is  entering  now  in  martial  pomp  the  palace. 
Five  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march. 
Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorish  wealth. 
Chariots  of  war,  adorn'd  with  glittering  gems 
Succeed  ;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills. 
That  bound  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit, 
As  they  disdain'd  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  toUow  ; 
And  captains,  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric, 
Sweat  by  his  chariot  wheel,  and  lick  and  grind, 
With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise. 
The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 
And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold  through  clifted  stones,  stretching  and 
As  if  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb    [staring, 
Would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration  : 
While  you  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight ; 
Tliis  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though  twice 
Tjie  multitude  should  gaze )  in  abience  of  your  eyes. 

Aim.  My  lord,  my  eyes  ungratefully  behold 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  honours. 
Nor  will  my  ears  be  charm'd  with  sounding  words, 
Or  pompous  phrase ;  the  pageantry  of  souls. 
But  that  my  father  is  returned  in  safety, 
1  bend  to  Heaven  with  thanks. 

Gon.  Excellent  princess  ! 

But  'tis  a  task  unfit  for  my  weak  age, 
With  dying  words,  to  offer  at  your  praise. 
Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty^s  lowest  slave, 
Has  better  done,  in  proving  with  his  sword 
The  force  and  influence  of  your  matchless  charms. 


Ahn,  I  doubt  n  Jt  of  the  worth  of  Garcia's  deeds. 

Which  had  been  brave,  though  I  had  ne*er  b^M 

bom. 

Leon,  Madam,  the  king.  [jp^uri^Jk 

Aim,  My  women.     I  would  meet  him, 

[Attendants  to  Almxbia  enter  in  moummff. 


SCENE  IV. 

Sympkonp  of  vfarlike  mtuic.  Enter  i^ASuuL,  attended 
bjf  Oahcia  and  several  Officers,  Files  of  Prisoners 
in  chainst  and  Guards,  who  are  ranged  in  order 
round  the  stage.  Almrria  meets  Manukl,  and 
kneels;  afterwards  Gowsalkz  kneels^  and  kisses 
BIanuel's  hand,  while  Garcia  does  the  same  to 
Almkria.  "^ 

Man,  Almeria,  rise  ! — My  best  Gonsalez,  rise ! 
What,  tears  !  my  good  old  friend  ! 

Gon,  But  tears  of  joy. 

Believe  me,  sir,  to  see  you  thus  has  fill'd 
My  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold. 

Man.  By  heaven,    thou   lovest   me,   and   I'm 
pleased  thou  dost ! 
Take  it  for  thanks,  old  man,  that  I  rejoice 
To  see  thee  weep  on  this  occasion. — Sotne 
Here  are,  who  seem  to  mourn  at  our  success ! 
Why  is't,  Almeria,  that  you  meet  our  eyes. 
Upon  this  solemn  day,  in  these  sad  weeds  1 
In  opposition  to  my  brightness,  you 
And  yours  are  all  like  daughters  of  affliction* 

Aim.  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  in  this  offend. 
The  year,  which  I  have  vow'd  to  pay  to  Heaven 
In  mourning  and  strict  life  for  my  deliverance 
From  wreck  and  death,  wants  yet  to  be  expired. 

Man,  Your  zeal  to  Heaven  is  great,  so  is  your 
Yet  something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave    [debt : 
That  life  which  Heaven  preserved.    A  day  bestowed 
In  filial  duty,  had  atoned  and  given 
A  dispensation  to  your  vow — No  more. 
'Twas  weak  and  wilful — and  a  woman's  error. 
Yet — upon  thought,  it  doubly  wounds  my  sight. 
To  see  that  sable  worn  upon  the  day 
Succeeding  tliat,  in  which  our  deadUest  foe, 
Hated  Anst^lmo,  was  interr'd. — By  heaven. 
It  looks  as  thou  didst  mourn  for  him  !  just  so. 
Thy  senseless  vow  appear'd  to  bear  its  date, 
Not  from  that  hour  wherein  thou  wert  preserved. 
But  that  wherein  the  cursed  Alphonso  perish'd. 
Ha  !  what  I  thou  dost  not  weep  to  think  of  that  ? 

Gon,  Have  patience,  royal  sir;  the  princess  weeps 
To  have  offended  you.     If  fate  decreed 
One  pointed  hour  should  be  Alphonso's  loss. 
And  her  deliverance ;  is  she  to  blame  ? 

Man.  I  tell  thee  she's  to  blame  not  to  have  feasted 
When  my  first  foe  was  laid  in  earth,  such  enmity. 
Such  detestation,  bears  my  blood  to  his  ; 
My  daughter  should  have  reveird  at  his  death, 
She  should  have  made  these  palace-walls  to  shake, 
And  all  this  high  and  ample  roof  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicings.     What,  to  mourn,  and  weep  ; 
Then,  then  to  weep,  and  pray,  and  grieve  !     By 

heaven. 
There's  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine, 
But  should  have  smiled  that  hour,  through  all  his 

care, 
And  shook  his  chains  in  transport  and  rude  har- 
mony ! 

Gon,    What  she   has   done  was   in  excess  of 
goodness ; 
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b«ii  ay'd  by  too  much  piety,  to  seem 
As  if  she  had  offended. — Sure,  no  more. 

Maiu  To  seem  is  to  commit,  at  thib  conjuncture. 
I  wo*  not  have  a  seeming  sorrow  seen 
To-day. — Retire,  divest  yourself  with  speed 
Of  that  offensive  black  ;  on  me  be  all 
The  violation  of  your  vow  :  for  you. 
It  shall  be  your  excuse,  that  I  command  it 

Gar.  [Kneeling,]  Your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  presume 
so  far, 
^  1  to  remind  you  of  your  gracious  promise. 

Man.  Rise,  Garcia — I  forgot.  Yet  stay,  Almeria. 

Aim,  My  boding  heart! — What  is  your  pleasure, 
sir? 

Man,  Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand  ;   and, 
Garcia,  yours : 
leceive  this  lord,  as  one  whom  I  have  found 
Worthy  to  be  your  husband,  and  my  son. 

Gar.  Thus  let  me  kneel  to  take  —  O  not  to  take — 
But  to  devote,  and  yield  myself  for  ever 
The  slave  and  creature  of  my  royal  mistress  ! 

Gon,   O   let    me   prostrate  pay  my  worthless 
thanks — 

Man.  No  more ;  my  promise  long  since  pa5s*d, 
thy  services. 
And  Garcia's  well-tried  valour,  all  oblige  me. 
This  day  we  triumph  ;  but  to-morrow's  sun, 
Garcia,  shall  shine  to  grace  thy  nuptials. 

Aim.  Oh!  iFaints. 

Gar.  She  faints  !  help  to  support  her. 

Gon.  She  recovers. 

Man,  A  fit  of  bridal  fear ;  how  is't,  Almeria  ? 

/ilm.  A  sudden  chilincss  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
Your  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 

Man.  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  Uads  Almkria  to  the  door  and  return*. 
This  idle  vow  hangs  on  her  woman's  fears. 
Ill  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
Which  Vd  have  broken. — Now,  what  would  Alonzo  ? 


SCENE  V. 
Manukl,  Govsalkz,  Garcia,  Au>nzo,  and  Attendants. 

Alon.  Your  beauteous  ca]|)tivc,  Zara,  is  arrived. 
And  with  a  train  as  u  she  still  were  wife 
To  Abucaciin,  and  the  Moor  had  conquered. 

Man,  It  is  our  will  she  should  be  so  attended. 
Bear  hence  these  prisoners.      Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Of  whose  mute  valour  you  relate  such  wonders  } 

[Priflonere  Ud  (if. 

Gar,  Osmyn,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse;  but  he, 
Great  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 

Man.  He  is  your  prisoner ;  as  you  please  dispose 
him. 

Gar.  I  would   oblige  him,  but  he  shuns   my 
kindness ; 
And  with  a  haughty  mien,  and  stem  civility. 
Dumbly  declines  all  offers  :  if  he  speak, 
Tis  scarce  above  a  word  ;  as  he  were  bom 
Alone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk ; 
At  least,  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command. 

Man.  Such  sullenness,  and  in  a  man  so  brave, 
Must  have  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity. 
Did  Zara,  then,  request  he  might  attend  her  ^ 

Gar,  My  lord,  she  did. 

Man,  That,  join'd  with  his  behaviour. 

Begets  a  doubt     I'd  have  'em  watched  ;  perhaps 
Her  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own. 


SCENE  VI.  ' 

MAwrEL,  GowaALRz,  GARcrA,  Alonso,  2Iaka  and  Osmvn 
hotmd,  conducted  by  Pkrbz  and  a  Giiaxd,  and  attended     j 
bjf  Skum  and  several  Mutes  and  Eunuchs  in  a  train.  ■ 

Man.  What  welcome  and  what  honours,  beau- 
teous Zara, 
A  king  and  conqueior  i  ac  give,  are  yours.  j 

A  conqueror  indeed,  where  you  are  won ;  ' 

Who  with  such  lustre  strike  admiring  eyes,  j 

That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presence  graced, 
The  expecting  crowd  had  been  deceived  ;  and  seen 
Their  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led  ;  your  beauty's  slave. 

Zara.  If  I  on  any  terms  could  condescend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  those  honours 
Which  conquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 
Of  equal  value  with  unborrow'd  rule, 
And  native  right  to  arbitrary  sway  ; 
I  might  be  pleased,  when  I  behold  this  train 
With  usual  homage  wait.     But  wlicn  I  feel 
These  bonds,  1  look  with  loathing  on  myself ; 
And  scorn  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock-praises,  and  dissembled  state. 

Man.  Those  bonds  !   'twas  my  command  you 
should  be  free. 
How  durst  you,  Perez,  disobey  ? 

Per.  Great  sir. 

Your  order  was,  she  should  not  wait  your  triumph ; 
But  at  some  distance  follow,  thus  attended. 

Man.  'Tis  false  !  'twas  more ;  I  bid  she  should 
be  free : 
If  not  in  words,  I  bid  it  by  my  eyes. 
Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid. — Free  her  and  hen 
With  speed — yet  stay — my  hands  alone  can  make 
Fit  restitution  here. — Thus  I  release  you, 
And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myself. 

Zara.  Such  favours  so  conferred,  though  when 
unsought, 
Deserve  acknowledgment  from  noble  minds. 
Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  obliged. 
Yet  hating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
I  offer. 

Man,  Born  to  excel,  and  to  command  ! 
As  by  transcendent  beauty  to  attract 
All  eyes,  so  by  pre-eminence  of  soul 
To  rule  all  hearts. 
Garcia,  whal's  he,  who  with  contracted  brow 

[Beholding  Osmyn  at  they  unbind  him. 
And  sullen  port,  glooms  downward  with  his  eyes  ; 
At  once  regardless  of  his  chains,  or  liberty  } 

Gar,  That,  sir,  is  he  of  whom  1  spoke ;  that's 
Osmyn. 

Man,  He  answers  well  the  character  you  gave  him 
Whence  conies  it,  valiant  Osmyn,  that  a  man 
So  great  in  arms,  as  thou  art  said  to  be, 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity. 
The  common  chance  of  war  ? 

Oxm.  Because  captivity 

Has  robb'd  me  of  a  dear  and  just  revenge. 

Man.  I  understand  not  that. 

Osm,  1  would  not  have  you. 

Zara.  That  gallant  Moor  in  bottle  lost  a  friend, 
Whom  more  than  life  he  loved  ;  and  the  regret 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  loss 
Has  caused  this  melancholy  and  despair. 

Man.  She  does  excuse  him  ;  'tis  as  I  8us|>ected. 

[To  Goxkalbc. 

Gon.  That  friend  may  be  herself;  seem  not  to  heed 
His  arrogMit  reply  :  she  looks  concern'd. 
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Man,  rU  have  inquiry  made ;  perhaps  his  friend 
Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prisoner.     His  name  ? 

Zara,  Heli. 

Jfan.      Garcia,  that  search  shall  be  your  care : 
It  shall  be  mine  to  pay  devotion  here  ; 
At  this  fair  shrine  to  lay  my  laureU  down, 
And  raise  Love's  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 

Conquest  and  triumph,  now,  are  mine  no  more : 

Nor  will  1  victory  in  camps  adore : 


For,  lingering  there,  in  long  suspense  she  stands. 
Shifting  the  prize  in  unresolving  hands  : 
Unused  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay, 
Fix'd  her  by  force,  and  snatchM  the  doubtful  day. 
Now  late  I  find  that  war  is  but  her  sport ; 
In  love  the  goddess  keeps  her  awful  court : 
Fickle  in  fields,  unsteadily  she  flies. 
But  rules  with  settled  sway  in  Zara's  eyes. 

IBxeuni, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  l,—The  Aisle  of  a  Temple. 
Garcia,  IIkli,  and  Pkrjbz. 

Gar,  This  way»  we're  told,  Osmyn  was  seen  to 
walk; 
CIi308ing  this  lonely  mansion  of  the  dead. 
To  mourn,  brave  Heli,  thy  mistaken  fate. 
HelL  Let  Heaven  with  thunder  to  the  centre 
strike  me. 
If  to  arise  in  very  deed  from  death. 
And  to  revisit  with  my  long-closed  eyes 
This  living  light,  could  to  my  soul,  or  sense, 
Afford  a  bought,  or  show  a  glimpse  of  joy. 
In  least  proportion  to  the  vast  delight 
I  feel,  to  hear  of  Osmyn 's  name  ;  to  hear 
Hat  Osmyn  lives,  and  I  again  shall  see  him  ! 
Gar,    I've    heard,   with    admiration,  of   your 

friendship. 
Per,  Yonder,  my  lord,  behold  the  noble  Moor. 
Heli,  "Where?  where? 

Gar,  I  saw  him  not,  nor  any  like  him. 

Per,  I  saw  him,  when  I  spoke,  thwarting  my 
view. 
And  striding  with  distempered  haste ;  his  eyes 
Seem'd  flame,  and  flash'd  upon  me  with  a  glance ; 
Then  forward  shot  their  fires,  which  he  pursued, 
As  to  some  object  frightful,  yet  not  fear  d. 

Gar,  Let*8  haste  to  follow  him,  and  know  the 

cause. 
HeU,  My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  forbear : 
Leave  me  aione  to  find,  and  cure  the  cause. 
I  know  his  melancholy,  and  such  starts 
Are  usual  to  his  temper.     It  might  raise  him 
To  act  some  violence  upon  himself, 
So  to  be  caught  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
And  when  his  soul  gives  all  her  passions  way 
Secure  and  loose  in  friendly  solitude. 
I  know  his  noble  heart  would  burst  with  shame, 
To  be  surprised  by  strangers  in  its  frailty. 

Gear,  Go,  generous  Heli,  and  relieve  your  friend. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  officiously  to  pry 
Or  press  upon  the  privacies  of  oUiers. 


SCENE  n. 

Garcia  and  Pkrcz. 

Car,  Perez,  the  king  expects  from  our  return 
T«  have  his  jealousy  confirm'd  or  clear'd, 
Of  that  appearing  love  which  Zara  bears 
T9  Osmyn ;  but  some  other  opportunity 
Most  make  that  plain. 


Per,  To  me  'twas  long  since  plain, 

And  every  look  from  him  and  her  confirms  it 

Gar,  If  so,  unhappiness  attends  their  love. 
And  I  could  pity  'em.     I  hear  some  coming. 
The  friends  perhaps  are  met ;  let  us  avoid  'em. 


SCENE  III. 
Alubria  and  LKOiroRA.  ' 

Aim.  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hush'd. 

Leon,  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient 
wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

Leon.  Hark ! 

Aim,  No,  all  is  hush'd,  and  still  as  death. — "Hs 
dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immove- 
able. 
Looking  tranquillity  1     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes.  ^ 

Leon,    Let  us    return  ;    the    horror    of   this 
place, 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim,    It  may  my  fears,    but  cannot  add  to 
that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  sculls  and  mouldering 

earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them. 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits  ;  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.    Then  show  mOf 
Lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown  :  lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again 
To  him,  to  Heaven,  and  my  Alphonso's  soul. 

Leon,  I  go:  but  Heaven  can  tell  with  what 
r^ret. 
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SCENE  IV. 

J%e  Scene  opening  dUeovers  a  place  cf  tomb*.    One  menu- 
wtent  /Wonting  the  tHev  greater  than  the  reeU 

Hkli. 

I  wander  through  this  maze  of  moniiments, 
Yet  cannot  find  him. — Hark !  sure  'tia  the  Toice 
Of  one  complainmg. — ^There  it  aoonda :  1*11  follow  it 


SCENE  V. 
Almkria  and  Lbonora. 

Leon.    Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 
womb 
The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest ; 
Yet  fresh  and  unconsumed  by  time  or  worms! 
What  do  I  see  ?     O  Heaven  !  either  my  eyes 
Are  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclosed  :  the  iron  gates  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide-stretch'd  upon  their  hinge^ 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 

Aim.  Surejtis  the_  friendly  jawn  of  death  for 

V^i       ~ ' 

And  that  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show, 

Invites  me  to  the  bed  where  I  alone 

Shall  rest;   shows  me  the  grave,  where  nature, 

weary 

And  long  oppressed  with  woes  and  bending  cares, 

May  lay  the  burden  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 

Of  peace  eternal.     Death,  grim  death,  will  fold 

Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 

To  his  cold  clayey  breast ;  my  father  then 

Will  cease  his  tyranny  ;  and  Garcia  too 

Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 

My  soul,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount, 

And  range  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky  ways, 

Of  that  refulgent  world,  where  I  shall  swim 

In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss 

To  my  Alphonso's  soul.    O  joy  too  great ! 

O  ecstacy  of  thoughtl  Help  me,  Anselmo  ; 

Help  me,  Alphonso  :  take  me,  reach  thy  hand ; 

To  thee,  to  thee  I  call,  to  thee,  Alphonso  : 

O  Alphonso ! 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  VI. 
Amcsbta,  Lionoiu  ;  Osmtn  ascending /^ram  the  tomb. 

Osm.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was 

Alphonso  ? 
Aim.  Angels,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  sup- 
port me  1 
Otm.  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  shrillness, 
from  the  grave, 
And  growing  to  his  father's  shroud,  roots  up 
Alphonso  ? 

Aim.  Mercy  !  providence  !  O  speak  ! 

Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly  1  speak  to  me, 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light. 
And  from  my  eyes  1 

Otm,  Amazement  and  illusion ! 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers ; 

IComing  /onoard. 
That  motionless  I  may  be  still  deceived. 
Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 


That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  ur, 
So  like  Almeria.     Ha  !  it  sinks,  it  falls  ; 
ril  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 
'Tis  life  !  'tis  warm  I  'tis  she  !  *tis  she  herself  I 
Nor  dead  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive  I 
It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife ! 


SCENE  VIL 
AucxiuA,  LaoiroitA,  Osmtw,  and  Hxu. 

Leon.  AUs,  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes  I  (  U 
He  too  is  fainting. — Help  me,  help  me,  stranger,  )  .if 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

Heli.  Ha !  'tis  he !  and  with  Almeria  ! 

0  miracle  of  happiness  !  O  joy 
Unhoped  for  !  does  Almeria  live ! 

Osm.  Where  is  she  ? 

Let  me  behold  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she  ;  show  me  her  feice,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine. — ^*Tis  she,  Tm  not  deceived ; 

1  taste  her  breath,  I  warm'd  her  and  am  warm  d. 
Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes ; 
Look  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband. 

Aim.  Tve  sworn  I'll  not  wed  Garcia ;  why  d*ye 
Is  this  a  father  ?  [force  me  ? 

Osm.  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 

Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia : 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 
Wilt  thou  not  know  me  ?     Hast  thou  then  forgot 

me? 
Hast  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  canst  not  see  Alphonso  ? 
Am  I  so  alter'd,  or  art  thou  so  changed. 
That  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me  ? 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso !  'tis  his  face, 
His  voice  !     I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  alL 
O  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 
Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep. 
To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  hast  dwelt. 

0  how  hast  thou  return'd  }  how  hast  thou  charm 'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 
That  thus  relenting,  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me. 

Osm.  Oh  I'll  not  ask,  nor  answer  how,  or  why 
We  both  have  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate, 
To  meet  again  in  life ;  to  know  I  have  thee, 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance 
Or  means  by  which  I  have  thee. 
To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips, 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 

1  have  not  leisure  to  reflect,  or  know. 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Aim.  Stay  a  while — 

Let  me  look  on  thee,  yet  a  little  more. 

Osm.  What  wouldst  thou  ?    thou  dost  put  me 

from  thee. 
Aim.  Yes. 

Osm.  And  why .'  what  dost  thou  mean  ?   why 

dost  thou  gaze  so  ? 
Aim.  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I  think — 
It  is  too  much  !  too  much  to  bear  and  live ! 
To  see  him  thus  again  is  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — I  cannot  bear — I  must 
Be  mad — I  cannot  be  trtwsported  thus. 
Osm,  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heaven  ot 

love! 
Aim.  Where  hast  thou  been  ?  and  how  art  than 
alive? 
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How  is  all  this  ?  All-powerful  Heaven,  what  are  we  I 

0  my  strain'd  heart ! — let  me  again  behold  thee, 
For  I  weep  to  see  thee. — Art  thou  not  paler  ? 
Much,  much  ;  how  thou  art  changed  ! 

Osm.  Not  in  my  love. 

Aim,  No,  no,  thy  griefs,  I  know,  have  done  this 
to  thee. 
Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso ;  and,  I  fear, 
Too  much,  too  tenderly  lainented  me. 

Osm.  WronK  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life ;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief ; 
Affliction  is  no  more,  now  thou  art  found. 
Why  dost  thou  weep,%nd  hold  thee  from  my  arms ; 
My  arms  which  ache  to  fold  thee  fast,  and  grow 
To  thee  with  twining  ?     Come,  come  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  I  will,  for  I  should  never  look  enough. 
They  would  have  married  me  ;  but  I  had  sworn 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  and  sooner  would  have  died. 

Ofm.  Perfection  of  all  faithfulness  and  love  ! 

Aim,  Indeed  I  would. — Nay,  I  would  tell  thee  all. 
If  I  could  speak ;  how  I  have  moumM  and  pray'd ; 
For  I  have  pray'd  to  thee  as  to  a  saint : 
Aad  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer  ;  for  thou  art  come 
To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heaven 
Could  only  by  restoring  thee  have  cured. 

Otm,  Grant  me  but  Ufe,  good  Heaven,  but  length 
of  days, 
To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt. 
This  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love. 
For  which  I  stand  engaged  to  this  all-excellence  : 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate. 
Snatch  me  from  life,  and  cut  me  short  unwam'd ; 
Then,  then  *twill  be  enough  ! — 1  shall  be  old, 

1  shall  have  lived  beyond  all  eras  then 
Of  yet  unmeasured  time  ;  when  I  have  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness. 
Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 

Aim,   'Tis  more  than  recompense  to  see  thy 
face; 

If  heaven  b  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness. 
For  'tis  not  to  be  borne. — ^What  sliali  I  say  ? 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  know,  and  ask. 
And  speak. — ^That  thou  art  here,  beyond  all  hope, 
All  thought ;  that  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me, 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight. 
Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstacy  ; 
It  hurries  all  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  sense. 
Sure  from  thy  father's  tomb  thou  didst  arise. 

Ojiii.  I  did ;  and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me ; 
thou. 

Aim,  True ;  but  how  camest  thou  there  ?  wert 
thou  alone  ? 

Otm,  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead, 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturb' d  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault, 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.     I  rose  and  listen'd, 
And  thought  I  heard  thy  spirit  call  Alphonso  ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too ;  but  Oh,  I  thought  not 
That  I  indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee  ! 

Aim,  But  still,  how  camest  thou  hither  ?  how 
thus.>— Ha! 
What's  he,  who  like  thyself  is  started  here 
Ere  seen? 

Otm.  Whezfi.?.  Ji&  l-what  do  I  see  ?  Antonio  ? 
l^  fortunate  indeed  ! — my  friend  too,  safe ! 

JJeii.  Moist  happily,  in  finding  you  thus  bless'd. 

Aim,  More  miracles  !  Antonio  too  escaped  ! 

Otm,  And  twice  escaped,  both  from  the  rage  of 
seas 
And  war :  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  faU. 


Heli,  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  yourself, 
And  as  yourself  made  free  ;  hither  I  came 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you,  to  lament  Anselmo. 
Otm,   There  are  no   wonders,   or  else   all  is 

wonder. 
Heli,  I  saw  you  on  the  ground,  and  raised  you 
up : 
When  with  astonishment  I  saw  Almeria. 

Otm,    I  saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not 

thee. 
Aim,  Nor  I;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were 

yours. 
Otm,  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-gradoui 
Heaven, 
That  persevering  still,  with  open  hand. 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy  ! 
Where  will  this  end  !  but  Heaven  is  infinite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow. 
When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon,  Or  Vm  deceived,  or  I  beheld  the  gUmpse 
Of  two  in  shining  habits  cross  the  aisle  ; 
Who  by  their  pointing  seem  to  mark  this  place. 
Aim,  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part  so 

soon. 
Otm,  I  wish,  at  least,  our  parting  were  a  dream. 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 
Heli,  Zara  with  Selim,  sir ;  I  saw  and  know 
'em ; 
You  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 
Aim,  What  love .'  who  is  she  ?   why  are  yuu 

alarm'd .' 
Otm.  She's   the   reverse    of   thee;   she's    my 
unhappiness. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace ; 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee.     Til  think  how  we  may  meet 
To  part  no  more.     My  friend  will  tell  thee  all ; 
How  I  escaped,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus  ; 
How  I'm  not  call'd  Alphonso,  now,  but  Osmyn ; 
And  he  Heli.     All,  all  he  will  unfold. 
Ere  next  we  meet. 
Aim.  Sure,  we  shall  meet  again— 

Otm,  We  shall :  we  part  not  but  to  meet  again. 
Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence. 


SCENE  VIII. 

OSMVN. 

Yet  I  behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 

Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought. 

So  shall  you  still  behold  her — 'twill  not  be. 

O  impotence  of  sight  1  mechanic  sense. 

Which  to  exterior  objects  owest  thy  faculty. 

Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors. 

Successively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 

Not  what  they  would,  but  must ;  a  star,  or  toad  : 

Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 

Not  so  the  mind,  whose  undetermin'd  view 

Revolves,  and  to  the  present  adds  the  past : 

Essaying  further  to  futurity  ; 

But  that  in  vain.     I  have  Almeria  her»— 

At  once,  as  I  before  have  seen  her  often— 
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SCENE  IX. 
Zara,  Sbum,  and  Osmyn. 

Zara,  See  where  he  stands,  folded  and  iix*d  to 
earth, 
StiflfeniDg  in  thought  a  statue  among  statues  i 
Why,  cruel  Osmyn,  dost  thou  fly  me  thus  ? 
Is  it  well  done  ?     Is  this  then  the  return 
For  fame,  for  honour,  and  for  empire  lost  ? 
But  what  is  loss  of  honour,  fame  and  empire  ! 
Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  love ; 
Why  dost  thou  leave  ny  eyes,  and  fly  my  arms, 
To  find  this  place  of  horror  and  obscurity  ? 
Am  I  more  loathsome  to  thee  than  the  grave, 
That  thou  dost  seek  to  shield  thee  there,  and  shun 
My  love  ?     But  to  the  grave  Til  follow  thee. — 
He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not. — Barbarous 

man, 
Am  I  neglected  thus  ?  am  I  despised  ? 
Not  heard  ?  ungrateful  Osmyn  ! 

Osm,  Ha,  'tis  Zara  ! 

Zara.  Yes,  traitor  1  Zara,  lost,  abandon^  Zara, 
Is  a  regardless  suppliant,  now,  to  Osmyn. 
The  slave,  the  wretch   that  she  redeemed  from 

death. 
Disdains  to  listen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 

Osm»  Far  be  the  guilt  of  such  reproaches  from 
me ; 
Lost  in  myself,  and  blinded  by  my  thoughts, 
I  saw  you  not,  till  now. 

Zara.  Now  then  you  see  me — 

But  with  such  dumb  and  thankless  eyes  you  look, 
Better  I  was  unseen,  than  seen  thus  coldly. 

Osm,  What  would  you  from  a  wretch  who  came 
to  mourn, 
And  only  for  his  sorrows  chose  this  solitude  ? 
Look  round  ;  joy  is  not  here,  nor  cheerfulness. 
You  ha^e  pursued  misfortune  to  its  dwelling, 
Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladness  there. 

Zara.  Inhuman  !  why,  why  dost  thou  rack  me 
thus? 
And  with  perverseness  from  the  purpose  answer  ? 
What  .is*  t  to  me,  this  house  of  misery  ? 
What  joy  do  1  require  ?    If  thou  dost  mourn, 
I  come  to  mourn  with  thee  ,  to  share  thy  griefs, 
And  give  thee,  for  'em,  in  exchange  my  love. 

Osm.  O  that's  the  greatest  grief ! — I  am  so  poor, 
I  have  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 

Zara.  Thou  hast  a  heart,  though  'tis  a  savage 
one; 
Give  it  me  as  it  is  ;  I  ask  no  more 
For  all  I've  done,  and  all  I  have  endured  ; 
For  saving  thee,  when  I  beheld  thee  first. 
Driven  by  the  tide  upon  my  country's  coast, 
Pale  and  expiring,  drench'd  in  briny  waves. 
Thou  and  thy  friend,  till  my  compassion  found 

thee; 
Compassion  I  scarce  will't  own  that  name,  so  soon, 
So  quickly  was  it  love ;  for  thou  wert  godlike 
Even  then.     Kneeling  on  earth,  I  loosed  my  hair. 
And  with  it  dried  thy  wat'ry  cheeks  ;  then  chafed 
Thy  temples,  till  reviving  blood  arose. 
And  like  the  morn  vermUion'd  o'er  thy  face. 
O  Heaven  !  how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ache, 
When  I  beheld  the  day -break  of  thy  eyes. 
And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  respiring  lips  ! 

Osm.  O  call  not  to  my  mind  what  you  have  done ; 
It  sets  a  debt  of  that  account  before  me, 
Which  shows  me  poor,  and  bankrupt  even  in  hopes. 


Zara,  The  faithful  Selim  and  my  women  know 
The  dangers  which  1  tempted  to  conceal  you. 
You  know  how  I  abused  the  credulous  king ; 
What  arts  1  used  to  make  you  pass  on  him, 
When  he  received  you  as  the  Prince  of  Fez ; 
And  as  my  kinsman,  honour'd  and  advanced  you. 
Oh,  why  do  I  relate  what  I  have  done  ? 
What  did  I  not  ?     Was't  not  for  you  this  war 
Commenced  ?  not  knowing  who  you  were,  nor  why 
You  hated  Manuel,  I  ui^d  my  husband 
To  this  invasion ;  where  he  late  was  lost, 
Where  all  is  lost,  and  I  am  made  a  slave. 
Look  on  me  now,  from  empire  Fallen  to  slavery  ; 
Think  on  my  sufferings  first,  then  look  on  me ; 
Think  on  the  cause  of  all,  then  view  thyself : 
Reflect  on  Osmyn,  and  then  look  on  Zara, 
The  fallen,  the  lost,  and  now  the  captive  Zara, 
And  now  abandon'd — say,  what  then  is  Osmyn  ? 

Osm.  A  fatal  wretch — a  huge  stupendous  ruin. 
That  tumbling  on  its  prop,  crush'd  all  beneath. 
And  bore  contiguous  palaces  to  earth. 

2kira.  Yet  thus,  thus  fallen,  thus  levell'd  with 
the  vilest. 
If  I  have  gain'd  thy  love,  'tis  glorious  ruin  ; 
Ruin  !  'tis  still  to  reign,  and  to  be  more 
A  queen  ;  for  what  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will } 
The  steps  on  which  we  tread,  to  rise,  and  reach 
Our  wish  ;  and    that    obtain'd,    down  with  the 

scaffolding 
Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  thrones !  they've  served 

their  end. 
And  are,  like  lumber,  to  be  left  and  scom'd. 

Osm.  Why  was  I  made  the  instrument  to  throw 
In  bonds  the  frame  of  this  exalted  mind  ? 

Zara.  We  may  be  free  ;  the  conqueror  is  mine; 
In  chains  unseen  I  hold  him  by  the  heart, 
And  can  unwind  or  strain  him  as  I  please. 
Give  me  thy  love,  I'll  give  thee  liberty. 

Osm.  In  vain  you  offer,  and  in  vain  require 
What  neither  can  bestow  :  set  free  yourself, 
And  leave  a  slave  the  wretch  that  would  be  so. 

Zara.  Thou  canst  not  mean  so  poorly  as  thou 
talk'st. 

Osm.  Alas  !  you  know  me  not. 

Zara.  Not  who  thou  art : 

But  what  this  last  ingratitade  declares, 
ThSs  grovelling  baseness — Thou  say'st  true,  I  know 
Thee  not,  for  what  thou  art  yet  wants  a  name  : 
But  something  so  unworthy,  and  so  vile. 
That  to  have  loved  thee  makes  me  yet  more  lost. 
Than  all  the  malice  of  my  other  fate. 
Traitor !  monster !  cold  and  perfidious  slave ! 
A  slave,  not  daring  to  be  free  1  nor  dares 
To  love  above  him,  for  'tis  dangerous  : 
'Tis  that  I  know  ;  for  thou  dost  look,  with  eyes 
Sparkling  desire,  and  trembltng  to  possess. 
I  know  my  charms  have  reach'd  thy  very  soul, 
And  thrill'd  thee  through  with  darted  fires ;  but 

thou 
Dost  fear  so  much,  thou  darest  not  wish.     The 

king! 
There,  there's  the  dreadful  sound,  the  king's  thy 
rival ! 

Sel.  Madam,  the  king  is  here,  and  entering  now. 

Zara,    As  I  could  wish ;   by  Heaven  I'll  be 
revenged  I 


./ 
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SCENE  X. 
Zama,  OniTir,  Sblim,  BIamubl,  Pkrsi,  ojmI  AttendantSi 

Man,  Why  does  the  fairest  of  her  kind  with- 
draw 
Her  shining  from  the  day,  to  gild  this  scene 
Of  death  and  night  ?     Ha!  what  disorder's  this  ? 
Somewhat  I  heard  of  king  and  rival  mentioned. 
What's  he  that  dares  be  rival  to  the  king  ? 
Or  lift  his  eyes  to  like,  where  I  adore  ? 

Zara.  There,  he ;  your  prisoner,  and  that  was 
my  slave. 

Man,  How  ?  Better  than  my  hopes  !  does  she 
accuse  him  ?  lAside. 

Zara.  Am  I  become  so  low  by  my  captivity, 
And  do  your  arms  so  lessen  what  they  conquer, 
That  Zara  must  be  made  the  sport  of  slaves  ? 
And  shall  the  wretch,  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  power, 
Presume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love, 
And  build  bold  hopes  on  my  dejected  fate  ? 

Man.  Better    for  him   to  tempt  the  rage  of 
Heaven, 
And  wrench  the  bolt  red-hissing  from  the  hand 


Of  him  that  thunders,  tban  but  think  that  insolence. 
'Tis  daring  for  a  god.     Hence,  to  the  wheel 
With  that  Ixion,  who  aspires  to  hold 
Divinity  embraced  !  to  whips  and  prisons 
Drag  him  with  speed,  and  rid  me  of  his  face. 

[Guards  ««iM  Osmnr. 
Zara.  Compassion  led  me  tolSCfiaoan  his  state, 
Whose  former  faith  had  merited  much  more ; 
And  through  my  hopes  in  you,  I  undertook 
He  should  be  set  at  large ;   thence  sprung  his 

insolence, 
And  what  was  charity  he  construed  love. 

Man.  Enough ;  his  punishment  be  what  you 
please. 
But  let  me  lead  you  from  this  place  of  sorrow, 
To  one,  where  young  delights  attend ;  and  joys 
Yet  new,  unborn,  and  blooming  in  the  bud, 
Which  wait  to  be  full-blown  at  your  approach, 
And  spread  like  roses  to  the  morning  sun  : 
Where  every  hour  shall  roll  in  circling  joys. 
And  love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day  : 
Life  without  love  is  load  ;  and  time  stands  still : 
What  we  refuse  to  him,  to  death  we  give ; 
And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  live. 

lExeunt. 


ACT  TIL 


SCENE  I.— ^  Prison. 
OsMYN  aUmtf  wiM  a  paper. 


But  now,  and  I  was  closed  within  the  tomb 
That  holds  my  father's  ashes  ;  and  but  now. 
Where  he  was  prisoner,  1  am  too  imprison'd. 
Sore  'tis  the  hand  of  Heaven  that  leads  me  thus. 
And  for  some  purpose  points  out  these  remem- 
brances. 
In  a  dark  comer  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  show. 
If  my  Alphonso^ha  !  IReading. 

If  my  Aiphonso  livty  restore  him^  Heaven  ; 
Give  me  more  weiyhtt  crush  my  declining  years 
With  bolts t  ititk  chain} f  imprisonment  and  want  ; 
But  bUss  my  ton,  visit  not  him  for  me. 
It  is  his  hand  ;  this  was  his  prayer — yet  more : 
L,€t  every  hair^  which  sorrow  by  the  roots  {.Reading. 
Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 
JBe  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  ion : 
Not  for  myself  but  him^  hear  me,  all  gracious — 
'Tis  wanting  what  should  follow — Heaven  should 

follow, 
Bat  'tis  torn  off — ^Why  should  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  f^om  his  petition  ?     'Twas  to  Heaven, 
Bat  Heaven  was  deaf.  Heaven  heard  him  not ;  but 

thus, ' 
Thus  as  the  name  of  Heaven  from  this  is  torn. 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
His  voice,  shutting  the  gates  of  prayer  against  him. 
If  piety  be  thus  debarr'd  access 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  best 
Is  singled  out  to  bleed,  and  bear  the  scourge. 
What  is  reward  ?  or  what  is  punishment  ? 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  justice  ? 
Yet  I  may  think — I  may,  I  must ;  for  thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 


Ere  reason  can  be  bom.     Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  tums. 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 
What  noise  !    Who's  there  ?      My  friend  1    how 
camest  thou  hither  ? 


SCENE  II. 
OttMYN  and  Hbli. 

Heli.  The  time's  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 

telling ; 
The  captain,  influenced  by  Almeria's  power. 
Gave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 

Osm.  How  does  Almeria  ?     But  1  know  she  is 
As  I  am.  Tell  me,  may  I  hope  to  see  her  ? 

Heli.  You  may  :  anon,  at  midnight  when  the 

king 
Is  gone  to  rest,  and  Garcia  is  retired, 
(Who  takes  the  privilege  to  visit  late. 
Presuming  on  a  bridegroom's  right,)  she'll  come. 
Osym.  She'll  come  1  'tis  what  I  wish,  yet  what 

1  fear. 
She'll  come ;    but  whither,  and   to  whom  ?      O 

Heaven  ! 
To  a  vile  prison,  and  a  captived  wretch  ; 
To  one,  whom  hnd  she  never  known,  she  had 
Been  happy.  Why,  why  was  that  heavenly  creature 
Abandoned  o'er  to  love  what  Heaven  forsakes.^ 
Why  does  she  follow,  with  unwearied  steps. 
One  who  has  tired  misfortune  with  pursuing^ 
One,  driven  about  the  world  like  blasted  leaves 
And  chaff,  the  sport  of  adverse  winds  ;  till  late 
At  length,  imprison'd  in  some  cleft  of  rock, 
Or  earth,  it  rests,  and  rots  to  silent  dust. 
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HeH,  HaTo  hopes,  and  hear  the  Toice  of  better 

fate. 
I've  leam'd  there  are  dUorders  ripe  for  mutiny 
Among  the  troops,   who  thought  to  share  the 

plonder, 
Which  Manael  to  his  own  use  and  avarice 
CoBverts.      This   news    has    reached   Valentia's 

frontiers ; 
Where  many  of  yonr  subjects,  long  oppressed 
With  tyranny  snd  grievous  impositions. 
Are  risen  in  arms,  and  call  for  chiefs  to  head 
And  lead  'em  to  regain  their  rights  and  liberty. 
0$m,  By  HeaTen  thou'st  roused  me  from  my 

lethargy  ! 
The  spirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood  ; 
Deaf  to  revenge — nay,  which  refused  to  hear 
The  piercing  sighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 
Yet  unenjoy*d ;  what  not  Almeria  could 
Revive,  or  raise,  my  people's  voice  has  waken'd. 

0  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire, 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 

And  bear  amidst  the  foe,  with  conquering  troops. 

1  hear  'em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty. 
To  victory  ;  their  shouts  and  clamours  rend 

My  ears,  and  reach  the  Heavens:  Where  is  the 

king? 
Where  is  Alphonso  ? — Ha !  Where,  where  indeed  ! 
Oh  I  could  tear  and  burst  the  strings  of  life, 
To  break  these  chains !      Off,  off,  ye  stains  of 

royalty ! 
Off,  slavery  I     O  curse  1  that  I  alone 
Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 
Would  soar  and  stoop  at  victory  beneath. 

Helu  Our  posture  of  affairs,  and  scanty  time. 
My  lord,  require  you  should  compose  yourself. 
And  think  on  what  we  may  reduce  to  practice. 
Zara,  the  cause  of  your  restraint,  may  be 
The  means  of  liberty  restored.    That  gain'd. 
Occasion  will  not  fail  to  point  out  ways 
For  your  escape.    Meantime,  Tve* thought  already 
With  speed  and  safety  to  convey  myself 
Where  not  far  off  some  malcontents  hold  council 
Nightly ;  who  hate  this  tyrant ;  some,  who  love 
Anselmo*8  memory,  and  will,  for  certain, 
When  they  shall  know  you  live,  assist  your  cause. 
Osm*  My  friend  and  counsellor,  as  thou  think'st 

fit, 
So  do.     I  will  with  patience  wait  my  fortune. 
Heli.  When  Zara  conies,  abate  of  your  aversion. 
Osm.  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  dissemble  love  : 
But  as  I  may,  TU  do.     1  have  a  paper 
Which  I  would  show  thee,  friend,  but  that  the 

sight 
Would  hold  thee  here,  and  clog  thy  expedition. 
Within  I  found  it,  by  my  father's  hand 
'Twas  writ ;  a  prayer  for  me,  wherein  appears 
Paternal  love  prevailing^  o'er  his  sorrows ; 
Such  sanctity,  such  tenderness  so  mix'd 
With  grief  as  would  draw  tears  from  inhumanity. 
Heli.  The  care  of  Providence  sure  left  it  there, 
To  arm  your  mind  with  hope.     Such  piety 
W^as  never  heard  in  vain  :  Heaven  has  in  store 
For  you  those  blessings  it  withheld  from  him. 
In  that  assurance  live  ;  which  time,  I  hope, 
And  our  next  meeting  will  confirm. 

Osm.  Farewell, 

My  friend;  the  good  thou  dost  deserve  attend 

thee. 


SCBNE  III. 
OsMYir. 

I've  been  to  blame,  and  question'd  with  impiety 
The  care  of  Heaven.     Not  so  my  father  bore 
More  anxious  grief.   This  should  have  better  taught 

me; 
This  lesson,  in  some  hour  of  inspiration, 
By  him  set  down ;  when  his  pure  thoughts  were 

borne, 
Like  fumes  of  sacred  incense,  o'er  the  clouds, 
And   wafted    thenoe  on    angels'  wings,    through 

ways 
Of  light,  to  the  bright  Source  of  all.     For  there 
He  in  the  book  of  prescience  saw  this  day  ; 
And  waking,  to  the  worid,  and  mortal  sense, 
Left  this  example  of  his  resignation. 
This  his  last  legacy  to  me,  which,  here, 
I'll  treasure  as  more  worth  than  diadems, 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  power. 


SCENE  IV. 

OsMYif,  Zara  veiled, 

Osm,   What  brightness  breaks  upon   me  thus 
through  shades, 
And  promises  a  day  to  this  dark  dwelling  ? 
Is  it  my  love  ? — 

Zara,  O  that  thy  heart  had  taught 

Thy  tongue  that  saying.  ILiAins;  up  her  veiL 

Osm,  Zara  !  I  am  betrayed 

By  my  surprise.  iAHdSm 

Zara,  What,  does  my  face  displease  thee  ? 

That  having  seen  it,  thou  dos^t  turn  thy  eyes 
Away,  as  from  deformity  and  horror. 
If  so,  this  sable  curtain  shall  again 
Be  drawn,  and  I  will  stand  before  thee  seeing. 
And  unseen.     Is  it  my  love 9  ask  again 
That  question,  speak  again  in  that  soft  voice, 
And  look  again  with  wishes  in  thy  eyes. 

0  no,  thou  canst  not,  for  thou  seest  me  now. 
As  she  whose  savage  breast  has  been  the  cause 
Of  these   thy  wrongs;   as   she  whose  barbarous 

rage 
Has  loaden  thee  with  chains  and  galling  irons : 
Well  dost  thou  scorn  me,  and  upbraid  my  false- 
ness; 
Could  one  who   loved,  thus   torture   whom    she 

loved  ? 
No,  no,  it  must  be  hatred,  dire  revenge, 
And  detestation,  that  could  use  thee  thus. 
So  thou  dost  think ;  then  do  but  tell  me  so ; 
Tell  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  I'll  revenge 
Thee  on  this  false  one,*  how  I'll  stab  and  tear 
This  heart  of  flint  till  it  shall  bleed  ;  and  thou 
Shalt  weep  for  mine,  forgetting  thy  own  miseries. 
Osm.  You  wrong  me,  beauteous  Zara,  to  believe 

1  bear  my  fortunes  with  so  low  a  mind. 
As  still  to  meditate  revenge  on  all 

Whom  chance,  or  fate,  working  by  secret  causes. 
Has  made  perforce  subservient  to  that  end 
The  heavenly  powers  allot  me  ;  no,  not  you, 
But  destiny  and  inauspicious  stars 
Have  cast  me  down  to  this  low  being  :  or. 
Granting  yuu  had,  from  you  I  have  deserved  it 
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Zar4ih  Canst  thou  forgive  me  then  ?  wilt  thou 
believe 
So  kindly  of  my  fault,  to  call  it  madness  ? 
0,  give  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name. 
And  call  it  passion  ;  then,  be  still  more  kind, 
And  call  that  passion  love. 

Otm,  Give  it  a  name, 

Or  being  aa  you  please,  such  I  will  think  it. 
Zmra,  O  thou  dost  wound  me  more  with  this 
thy  goodness, 
Than  e*er  thou  couldst  with  bitterest  reproaches ! 
Thy  anger  could  not  pierce  thus  to  my  heart 
Otm.  Yet  I  could  wish — 
Zara.  Haste  me  to  know  it:  what? 

Otm.  That  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this 

thing. 
Zara.  What  thing  ? 
Otm,  This  slave. 

Zara,  O  Heaven  !  my  fears  interpret 

This  thy  silence  :  somewhat  of  high  concern, 
Long  fiftshioning  within  thy  labouring  mind, 
And  now  just  ripe  for  birth,  my  rage  has  ruin'd. 
Have  I  done  this  ?     Tell  me,  am  I  so  cursed  ? 
Otm.  Time  may  have  still  one  fated  hour  to 
come, 
Which,  wing'd  with  liberty,  might  overtake 
Occasion  past. 

Zara.  Swift  as  occasion,  I 

Myself  will  fly ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Wake  thee  to  ft^edom.     Now  'tis  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  past  arrived  which  seem'd 
To  shake  the  temper  of  the  king. — Who  knows 
What  racking  cares  disease  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  still  lights  his  lamp. 
And  strikes  his  rays  through  dusk,  and  folded 

lids. 
Forbidding  rest,  may  stretch  his  eyes  awake, 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
I'Utry. 

Otm.  I  have  not  merited  this  grace ; 
Nor,  should  my  secret  purpose  take  effect, 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  such  benefits. 

Zara.  Thou  canst  not  owe  me  more,  nor  have  I 
more 
To  give,  than  I've  already  lost.     But  now. 
So  does  the  form  of  our  engagements  rest, 
Thon  hast  the  wrong,  till  I  redeem  thee  hence ; 
That  done,  I  leave  thy  justice  to  return 
My  love.     Adieu. 


SCENE  V. 


OSMVN. 


This  woman  has  a  soul 
Of  godlike  mould,  intrepid  and  commanding, 
And  challenges,  in  spite  of  me,  my  best 
£steem  ;  to  this  she  s  fair,  few  more  can  boast 
Of  personal  charms,  or  with  less  vanity 
Might  hope  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  kings. 
But  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  the  wind. 
And  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempests  root 
The  sea.     I  fear  when  she  shall  know  the  truth, 
Some  swift  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
Will  make  all  fatal.     But  behold  she  comes 
For  whom  I  fear,  to  shield  roe  from  my  fears, 
The  cause  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart. 


SCENE  VI. 

Almkrza  and  Obmw. 

Otm.  My  life,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all ! 
How  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this  sad  place  ? 
How  speak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and  transport  ? 
How  run  into  thy  arms,  withheld  by  fetters ; 
Or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  I'm  thns  manacled 
And  pinion'd  like  a  thief  or  murderer  ? 
Shall  I  not  hurt  and  bruise  thy  tender  body. 
And  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
Rude  irons  ?    Must  I  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria  ? 

Aim.  Thus,  thus ;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet  again. 
Thou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  think  how  we  might 

meet 
To  part  no  more. — Now  we  will  part  no  more ; 
For  these  thy  chains,  or  death,  shall  join  us  ever. 

Otm.    Hard  means  to  ratify  that  word  I — O 
cruelty  1 
That  ever  I  should  think  beholding  thee 
A  torture ! — Yet,  such  is  the  bleeding  anguish 
Of  my  heart,  to  see  thy  sufferings. — O  Heaven  ! 
That  I  could  almost  turn  my  eyes  away, 
Or  wish  thee  from  my  sight. 

Aim.  O,  say  not  so ! 

Though  'tis  because  thou  lovest  me.     Do  not  say, 
On  any  terms,  that  thou  dost  wish  me  from  thee. 
No,  no,  'tis  better  thus,  that  we  together 
Feed  on  each  other's  heart,  devour  our  woes 
With  mutual  appetite ;  and  mingling  in 
One  cup  the  common  stream  of  both  our  eyes, 
Drink  bitter  draughts,  with  never-slaking  Uiirst. 
Thus  better,  than  for  any  cause  to  part. 
What  dost  thou  think  ?     Look  not  so  tenderly 
Upon  me — speak,  and  take  me  in  thy  arms, — 
Thou  canst  not  1   thy  poor  arms  are  bound,  and 

strive 
In  vain  with  the  remorseless  chains  which  gnaw 
And  eat  into  thy  flesh,  festering  thy  limbs 
With  rankling  rust. 

Otm.  Ohl    Oh! 

Aim.  Give  me  that  sigh. 

Why  dost  thou  heave,  and  stifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
Thy  heart  will  burst,  thy  eyes  look  red  and  start ; 
Give  thy  soul  way,  and  teU  me  thy  dark  thought. 

Otm.  For  this  world's  rule  I  would  not  wound 
thy  breast 
With  such  a  dagger  as  then  stuck  my  heart. 

Aim.  Why  ?  why  ?  to  know  it  cannot  wound  me 
more. 
Than  knowing  thou  hast  felt  it     Tell  it  me. 
Thou  givest  me  pain  with  too  much  tenderness. 

Otm.  And  thy  excessive  love  distracts  my  sense ! 

0  wouldst  thou  be  less  killing,  soft  or  kind. 
Grief  could  not  double  thus  his  darts  against  me. 

Aim.  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  and  grief  too  robs 
my  heart. 
If  there  he  shoot  not  every  other  shaft ; 
Thy  second  self  should  feel  each  other  wound. 
And  woe  should  be  in  equal  portions  dealt. 

1  am  thy  wife — 

Osm.  O  thou  hast  search'd  too  deep  ! 

There,  there  1  bleed  !  there  pull  the  cruel  cords. 
That  strain    my  cracking   nerves ;    engines  and 

wheels. 
That  piece-meal  grind,  are  beds  of  down  and  balm 
To  that  soul-racking  thought. 

Aim.  Then  I  am  cursed 

Indeed,  if  that  be  so ;  if  I'm  thy  torment^ 
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Kill  me,  then  kill  me;  duh  me  with  thy  chains, 
Tread  on  me !     What !  am  I  the  bosom-snake, 
That  sucks  thy  warm  life-blood,  and  gnaws  thy 

heart  ? 
O  that   thy  words   had   force    to  break   those 

bonds, 
As  they  have  strength  to  tear  this  heart  in  sunder ! 
So  shouldst  thou  be  at  large  from  all  oppression. 
Am  I,  am  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worst  ? 

Oifn.  My  all  of  bliss,  my  everlasting  life, 
Soul  of  my  soul,  and  end  of  all  my  wishes. 
Why  dost  thou  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words. 
And  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weepings  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask?  why  dost  thou  talk  thus 

piercingly  ? 
Thy  sorrows  have  disturbed  thy  peace  of  mind, 
And  thou  dost  speak  of  miseries  impossible. 
Aim.  Didst  thou  not  say  that  racks  and  wheels 

were  balm. 
And  beds  of  ease,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife  ? 

Osm.  No,  no;   nor  should  the  subtlest  pains 

that  hell. 
Or  hell-bom  malice  can  invent,  extort 
A  wish  or  thought  from  me,  to  have  thee  other. 
But  thou  wilt  know  what  harrows  up  my  heart : 
Thou  art  my  wife — ^nay,  thou  art  yet  my  bride  I 
The  sacred  union  of  connubial  love 
Yet  unaccomplished ;  his  mysterious  rites 
Delay'd  ;  nor  has  our  hymeneal  torch 
Yet  Ughted  up  bis  last  most  grateful  sacrifice  ; 
But  dash'd  with  rain  from  eyes,  and  swaled  with 

sighs, 
Bums  dim,  and  glimmers  with  expiring  light. 
Is  this  dark  cell  a  temple  for  that  god  ? 
Or  this  vile  earth  an  altar  for  such  offerings  ? 
This  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon  dampM  with  woes ; 
Is  this  our  marriage-bed  ?     Are  these  our  joys  ? 
Is  this  to  call  thee  mine  ?     Oh,  hold  my  heart  1 
To  call  thee  mine  ?     Yes  ;  thus,  even  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremest  ecstacy. 
But  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  even  in  misery ! 
And  *tis  denied  to  me  to  be  so  bless'd, 
As  to  be  wretched  with  thee. 

Aim,  No ;  not  that 

The  extremest  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder : 
That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed, 
As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 
There  we  will  feast,  and  smile  on  past  distress. 
And  hug,  in  scorn  of  it,  our  mutual  ruin. 

0»m,  O  thou  dost  talk,  my  love,  as  one  resolved 
Because  not  knowing  danger.     But  look  forward  ; 
Think  on  to-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  torn 
From  these  weak,  straggling,  unextended  arms  ; 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  strain, 
To  grasp  and  reach  what  is  denied  my  hands  ; 
Think  how  the  blood  will  start,  and  tears  will  gush 
To  follow  thee,  my  separating  soul  1 
Think  how  I  am  when  thou  shalt  wed  with  Garcia  I 
Then  will  I  smear  these  walls  with  blood,  disfigure 
And  dash  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair, 
Break  on  the  flinty  floor  my  throbbing  breast, 
And  grovel  with  gash'd  hands  to  scratch  a  grave, 
Stripping  my  naila,  to  tear  this  pavement  up. 
And  bury  me  alive. 

Aim,  Heartbreaking  horror ! 

Osm,  Then  Garcia    shall  lie  panting  on  thy 

bosom. 
Luxurious  revelling  amidst  thy  charms  ; 
And  thou  perforce  must  yield,  and  aid  his  trans- 
port. 


Hell !  hell !  have  I  not  cause  to  rage  and  rave  ? 
What  are  all  racks,   and  wheels,  and  whips  to 

this  ? 
Are  they  not  soothing  softness,  sinking  ej»e, 
And  wafting  air  to  this  1     O  my  Almeria  ! 
What  do  the  damn'd  endure,  but  to  despair. 
But  knowing  heaven,  to  know  it  lost  for  ever  ? 
Aim,  O,  I  am  struck ;  thy  words  are  bolts  of 

ice. 
Which  shot  into  my  breast,  now  melt  and  chill  me. 
I  chatter,  shake,  and  faint,  with  thrilling  fears. 
No,  hold  me  not — O  let  us  not  support, 
But  sink  each  other,  deeper  yet,  down,  down, 
Where  levelled  low,  no  more  we'll  lift  our  eyes. 
But  prone,  and  dumb,  rot  the  firm  face  of  earth 
With  rivers  of  incessant  scalding  rain. 


SCENE  VII. 

Zara,  Pkrks,  Sklim,  Osmtn,  and  Almbjua. 

Zara,  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires  his 
freedom. 
Dare  you  dispute  the  king's  command  ?     Behold 
The  royal  signet. 

Per.  I  obey ;  yet  beg 

Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Your  entering,  till  the  princess  is  retum'd 
From  visiting  the  noble  prisoner. 

Zara,  Ha ! 

What  say'st  thou  ? 

Otm.  We  are  lost !  undone !  discover'dj 

Retire,  my  life,  with  speed. — Alas,  we're  seen  1 
Speak  of  compassion,  let  her  hear  you  speak 
Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king ! 
Say  somewhat  quickly  to  conceal  our  loves. 
If  possible — 

Aim.  I  cannot  speak. 

Osm.  Let  me 

Conduct  you  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her. 
But  till  she's  gone,  then  bless  me  thus  again. 

Zara.  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he  leads  her 
forth! 
Confusion  in  his  face,  and  grief  in  hers ! 
Tis  plain  I've  been  abused — Death  and  destrac- 

tion  ! 
How  shall  I  search  into  this  mystery  ? 
The  bluest  blast  of  pestilential  air 
Strike,  damp,  deaden  her  charms,  and  kill  his  eyes  ! 
Perdition  catch  'em  both,  and  ruin  part  'em  1 

Osm.  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

lAloud  to  Almkria  at  she  goes  out. 
Distressed,  Heaven  will  repay  ;  all  thanks  are  poor. 


SCENE  VIIL 
Zara,  Sblim,  and  Osmvn. 

Zara.  Damn'd,  damn'd  dissembler !  yet  I  will 
be  calm. 
Choke  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver. — ^You  seem  much  surprised. 

Osm.  At  your  return  so  soon  and  unexpected  ! 

Zara.  And  so  unwish'd,  unwanted  too  it  seems. 
Confusion !  yet  I  will  contain  myself. 
You're  grown  a  favourite  since  last  we  parted ; 
Perhaps  Tm  saucy  and  intruding — 
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Otm.  Madam ! 

Zara.  I  did  not  know  the  princess'  farourite  ; 
Your  pardon,  sir— mistake  me  not ;  you  think 
Fm  angry ;  you're  deceived.     I  came  to  set 
Yon  free :  bat  shall  return  much  better  pleased. 
To  find  you  have  an  interest  superior. 

0*m*  Yon  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miseries  ? 

Zoro.  I  do. 

Otm.         I  could  at  this  time  spare  your  mirth. 

Zara.  I  know  thou  couldst :  but  I'm  not  often 
pleased, 
And  will  indulge  it  now.    What  miseries  ? 
Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  confined. 
To  be  the  care  of  weeping  majesty  ? 
To  have  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night, 
Forsake  their  down,  to  wake  with  wat'ry  eyes. 
And  watch  like  tapers  o'er  your  hours  of  rest  ? 
0  curse  I  I  cannot  hold — 

Otm.  Come,  'tis  too  much. 

Zara,  Villain ! 

Otm.  How,  madam ! 

Zara,  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osai.  I  thank  yoo. 


Zara.  Thou  liest!  for  now  I  know  for  whom 
tfaou'dst  live. 

Otm,  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  I'd  die. 

Zara.  Hell  I  heU  !^ 

Yet  ril  be  calm — Dark  and  unknown  betrayer  ! 
But  now  the  dawn  begins,  and  the  slow  hand 
Of  Fate  is  stretch'd  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  view. 

Otm.  You  may  be  still  deceived^  'tis  in  my  power^ 

Zara.  Who  waits  there  ?    As  you'll  answer  it« 
look  this  slave  ITo  the  Guard. 

Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 
I've  been  deceived.    The  public  safety  now 
Requires  he  should  be  more  confined^  and  none, 
No,  not  the  princess,  suffer'd  or  to  see 
Or  speak  witii  him  :  1*11  quit  you  to  the  king. 
Vile  and  ingrate  1  too  late  thou  shalt  repent 
The  base  injustice  thou  hast  done  my  love  : 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress, 

Ajid  all  those  ills  which  thou  so  long  hast 
moum'd ;  i 

Heaven  has  no  rage,  like  love  to  hatred  tum'd,    I 

Nor  hell  a  fury,  like  a  woman  scom'd.    lExeunL  \ 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 
Zaba  and  Sklim. 

Zara.  Thou  hast  already  rack'd  me  with  thy 
stay. 
Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twice  ; 
Reply  at  once  to  all.     What  is  concluded  .' 

Set.  Your  accusation  highly  has  incensed 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  (ate  of  Osmyn ;  but  to  that,  fresh  news 
Is  since  arrived  of  more  revolted  troops. 
*TiM  certain  Heli  too  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which  breeds  amazement  and  distraction)  some 
Who  bore  high  offices  of  weight  and  trust. 
Both  in  the  state  and  army.     This  confirms 
The  king,  in  fall  belief  of  all  you  told  him. 
Concerning  Osmyn  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  first  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  is  sign'd. 
And  order  given  for  public  execution. 

Zara.  Ha !  haste  thee  1  fly !  prevent  his  fate 
and  mine ; 
Rnd  out  the  king,  tell  him  I  have  of  weight 
More  than  his  crown  to  impart  ere  Osmyn  die. 

Sel.  It  needs  not,  for  the  king  will  straight  be 
here ; 
And  as  to  your  revenge,  not  his  own  interest. 
Pretend  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  Osmyn. 

Zara.   What    shall    I    say?     Invent,   contrive, 
advise. 
Somewhat  to  blind  the  king,  and  save  his  life 
In  whom  I  live.     Spite  of  my  rage  and  pride, 
I  am  a  woman,  and  a  lover  still. 
O,  'tis  more  grief  but  to  suppose  his  death, 
Than  still  to  meet  the  rigour  of  his  scorn. 
Pnun  my  despair  my  anger  had  its  source  ; 


When  he  is  dead  I  must  despair  for  ever. 
For  ever  !  that's  despair — it  was  distrust 
Before ;  distrust  will  ever  be  in  love. 
And  anger  in  distrust,  both  short-lived  pains. 
But  in  despair,  and  ever-during  death. 
No  term,  no  bound,  but  infinite  of  woe. 

0  torment,  but  to  think !  what  then  to  bear ! 
Not  to  be  borne. — Devise  the  means  to  shun  it. 
Quick,   or  by   Heaven   this  dagger    drinks    thy 

blood! 

Sel.  My  life  is  yours,  nor  wish  I  to  preserve  it, 
But  to  serve  you.     I  have  already  thought. 

Zara.  forgive  my  rage ;  1  know  thy  love  and 
truth. 
But  say,  what's  to  be  done  ?  or  when,  or  how. 
Shall  1  prevent,  or  stop  the  approaching  danger  ? 

Sel.  You   must  still  seem  more  resolute  and 
fix'd 
On    Osmyn's    death  ;    too    quick  a  change    of 

mercy 
Might  breed  suspicion  of  the  cause.     Advise 
That  execution  may  be  done  in  private. 

Zara.  On  what  pretence  ? 

Sel.  Your  own  request's  enough. 

However,  for  a  colour,  tell  him,  you 
Have  cause  to  fear  his  guards  msy  be  corrupted. 
And  some  of  them  bought  off  to  Osmyn's  interest^ 
Who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  will 
Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape. 
The  state  of  things  will  countenance  all  suspicions. 
Then  offer  to  the  king  to  have  him  strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes,  and  get  an  order, 
That  none  but   mutes   may  have  admittance  to 
him. 

1  can  no  more,  the  king  is  here.     Obtain 

This  grant — and  I'll  acquaint  you  with  the  rest. 


\ 
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SCENE  II. 
Manvel,  Gonbalbz,  PcRKi,  Zaaa,  and  Sblim. 

Man.  BeAr  to  the  dangeon  those  rebellious  slATes, 
The  ignoble  curs,  that  yelp  to  fill  the  cry, 
And  spend  their  months  in  barking  tyranny. 
But  for  their  leaders,  Sancfao  and  Ramirez, 
Let  'em  be  led  away  to  present  death. — 
Perez*  see  it  perform'd. 

Gon.  Might  I  presume, 

Their  execution  better  were  deferred. 
Till  Osmyn  die.     Meantime  we  may  learn  more 
Of  this  conspiracy. 

Man,  Then  be  it  so. 

Stay,  soldier  ;  they  shall  suffer  with  the  Moor. 
Are  none  retum'd  of  those  who  followed  Heli .' 

Gon.  None,  sir.     Some  papers  have  been  since 
discoverM 
In  Roderigo*8  house,  who  fled  with  him, 
Which  seem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valentia  : 
Which  wears  indeed  this  colour  of  a  truth. 
They  who  are  fled  have  that  way  bent  their  course. 
Of  the  same  nature  divers  notes  have  been 
Dispersed  to  arouse  the  people  ;  whereupon 
Some  ready  of  belief  have  raised  this  rumour ; 
That  being  saved  upon  the  coast  of  Afrtc, 
He  there  disclosed  himself  to  Albucacim, 
And  by  a  secret  compact  made  with  him, 
Open'd  and  urged  the  way  to  this  invasion  ; 
While  he  himself,  returning  to  Valentia 
In  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult. 

Zara,    [Aside.']     Ha  1  hear'st  thou   that  ?   Is 
Osmjrn  then  Alphonso ! 
O  Heaven  !  a  thousand  things  occur  at  once 
To  my  remembrance  now,  that  make  it  plain. 

0  certain  death  for  him,  as  sure  despair 
For  me,  if  it  be  known  ! — if  not,  what  hope 
Have  I  ?     Yet  'twere  the  lowest  baseness,  now 
To  yield  him  up.— No,  I  will  still  conceal  him. 
And  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations. 

Gon,  'Tis  not  impossible.     Yet,  it  may  be 
That  some  impostor  has  usurp'd  his  name. 
Your  beauteous  captive  Zara  can  inform, 
If  such  a  one,  so  'scaping,  was  received 
At  any  time,  in  Albucacim's  court. 

Man.  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  long  neglect : 
An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  hour  of  business. 
Has  thrust  between  us  and  our  while  of  love ; 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand, 
Will  quickly  waste,  and  give  again  the  day. 

Zara,  You're  too  secure  ;  the  danger  is  more 
imminent 
Than  your  high  courage  suffers  you  to  see  ; 
While  Osmyn  lives,  you  are  not  safe. 

Man.  His  doom 

Is  pass'd ;  if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 

Zara.  *Tis  well.     By  what  1  heard  upon  your 

1  find  I  can  unfold  what  yet  concerns      [entrance. 
You  more.     One  who  did  call  himself  Alphonso 
Was  cast  upon  my  coast,  as  is  reported. 

And  ott  had  private  conference  with  the  king  ; 
To  what  effect  1  knew  not  then  :  but  he, 
Alphonso,  secretly  departed,  just 
About  the  ti  i\e  our  arms  embark'd  for  Spain. 
What  I  know  more  is,  that  a  triple  league 
Of  strictest  fViendship  was  profess'd  between 
Alphonso,  Heli,  and  the  traitor  Osmyn. 
Man.  Public  report  is  ratified  in  this. 


Zara.  And  Osmyn's  death  required  of  strong 

necessity. 
Man.  Give  order  straight  that  all  the  prisoners 

die. 
Zara,  Forbear  a  moment ;  somewhat  more  I  have 
Worthy  your  private  ear,  and  this  your  minister. 
Man.  Let  all  except  Gonsalez  leave  the  room. 


SCENE  in. 

Manubi.,  QottBAMsXtt  Zara,  and  Sojic 

Zara.  1  am  your  captive,  and  you've  used  me 
nobly ; 
And  in  return  of  that,  though  otherwise 
Your  enemy,  I  have  discover'd  Osmyn 
His  private  practice  and  conspiracy 
Against  your  state  :  and  fully  to  discharge 
Myself  of  what  I've  undertaken,  now 
I  think  it  flt  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted  :  some  among  *em  have  resolved 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 

Man.  Is  treason  then  so  near  us  as  our  guards  ! 

Zara.  Most  certain ;  though  my  knowledge  is 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men.       [not  yet 

Man,  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Zara,  That  too  I  will  advise. 

I  have  remaining  in  my  train  some  mutes, 
A  present  once  ft'om  the  Sultana  queen. 
In  the  Grand  Siguier's  court.      These  from  their 

infancy 
Are  practised  in  the  trade  of  death  ;  and  shall 
(As  there  the  custom  i»)  in  private  strangle  Osmyn. 

Gon.  My  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 

Man.  What  offering  or  what  recompense  remains 
In  me,  that  can  be  worthy  so  great  services  ? 
To  cast  beneath  your  feet  the  crown  you've  saved. 
Though  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 

Zara.  Of  that  hereafter;  but,  meantime,  'tis  flt 
You  give  strict  charge,  that  none  may  be  admitted 
To  see  the  prisoner,  but  such  mutes  as  1 
Shall  send. 

Man.        Who  waits  there  ? 


SCENE  IV. 

MANT7BL,  GoKSALKz,  Zara,  Sbum,  and  Pkrbs. 

Man.  On  your  life  take  heed, 

That  only  Zara's  mutes,  or  such  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  have  admittance  to  the  Moor. 

Zara,  They  and  no  other,  not  the  princess'  self. 

Per.  Your  majesty  shall  be  obey'd. 

Man.  Retire. 


SCENE  V. 

Makukl,  Gonsalrz,  Zara,  and  Sbum. 

Gon.  [Aside.]  That  interdiction  so  particular, 
Pronounced  with  vehemence  against  the  princess. 
Should  have  more  meaning  than  appears  barefaced : 
The  king  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 
It  not. — [To  Zara.]     Your  majesty  sure  might 

have  spared 
That  last  restraint ;  you  hardly  can  suspect 
The  princess  is  confederate  with  the  Moor. 


/ 


/ 


\ 
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Zara.  IWe  heard  her  charity  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  Tisit  him,  at  his  request 
Gon.  Hal 
Man.        How  ?  she  visit  Osmyn !    What,  my 

daughter  ? 
SeL  Madam,  take  heed ;  or  yon  have  min'd  alL — 

lAtUt  to  Zajui. 

Zara.  And  after  did  solicit  you  on  his 
Behalf. 

Mttn,  Never.  You  have  been  misinform'd. 

Zara,  Indeed  ?  Then  'twas  a  whisper  spread  by 
tome. 
Who  wish'd  it  so  ;  a  common  art  in  courts. 
I  will  retire,  and  instantly  prepare 
Instruction  for  my  minsters  of  death. 


SCENE  VI. 

Mahvkl  and  Gowsalss. 

Gon,  Here's  somewhat  yet  of  mystery  in  this  ; 
Her  words  and  actions  are  obscure  and  double, 
SooMtimes  concur,  and  sometimes  disagree ; 
I  like  it  not. 

Man.  What  dost  thou  think,  Gonsalez  ; 

Are  we  not  much  indebted  to  this  fair  one  ? 

Gen,  I  am  a  little  slow  of  credit,  sir, 
In  the  sincerity  of  women's  actions. 
Methinks  this  lady's  hatred  to  the  Moor 
Disquiets  her  too  much  ;  which  makes  it  seem 
As  if  she'd  rather  that  she  did  not  hate  him. 
I  wish  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  em  ploy 'd 
As  she  pretends — I  doubt  it  now — Your  guards 
Corrupted  !  how  ?  by  whom  ?  who  told  her  so  ? 
I'th'  evening  Osmyn  was  to  die ;  at  midnight 
She  begg'd  the  royal  signet  to  release  him  ; 
I'th'  morning  he  must  die  again  ;  ere  noon 
Her  mutes  alone  must  strangle  him,  or  he'll 
Escape.     This  put  together  suits  not  well. 

Man.  Yet,  that  there's  truth  in  what  she  has 
Is  manifest  from  every  circumstance,    [discover'd, 
This  tumult,  and  the  lords  who  fled  with  Heli, 
Are  confirmation  : — that  Alphonso  lives, 
Agrees  expressly  too  with  her  report 

Gon.  I  grant  it,  sir ;  and  doubt  not,  but  in  rage 
Of  jealousy,  she  has  discover'd  what 
She  now  repents,     k  may  be  I'm  deceived. 
But  why  that  needless  caution  of  the  princess  } 
What  if  she  had  seen  Osmyn }  though  'twere  strange. 
Bat  if  she  had,  what  was't  to  her  ?  unless 
She  fear*d  her  stronger  charms  might  cause  the 
Affection  to  revolt.  [Moor's 

Mam.  I  thank  thee,  friend. 

There's  reason  in  thy  doubt,  and  1  am  wam'd. 
But  think'st  thou  that  my  daughter  saw  this  Moor  ? 

Gon.  If  Osmyn  be,  as  Zara  has  related,     « 
Alphonso's  friend  ;  'tis  not  impossible, 
Bot  she  might  wish  on  his  account  to  see  him. 

Man.  Say'st  thou  ?  by  Heaven  thou  hast  roused 
a  thought. 
That  like  a  sudden  earthquake  shakes  ray  frame  : 
Confusion  !  then  my  daughter's  an  accomplice, 
And  plots  in  private  with  this  hellish  Moor. 

Gon.  That  were  too  hard  a  thought — but  see  she 
'Twere  not  amiss  to  question  her  a  little,    [comes  : 
And  try,  howe'er,  if  I've  divined  aright. 
If  what  I  fear  be  true,  she'll  be  concern'd 
For  Osmyn*s  death,  as  he's  Alphonso's  friend. 
Urge  thaty  to  try  if  she'll  solicit  for  him. 


SCENE  VII. 

Hamusl,  QoNSALax,  AumuA,  and  LaoiroRA. 

Man,  Your  coming  has  prevented  me,  Almeria ; 
I  had  determined  to  have  sent  for  you. 
Let  your  attendant  be  dismisa'd ;  I  have 

lExU  LaoNdU. 
To  talk  with  jqvl.     Come  near;  why  dost  thou 

shake  ? 
What  mean  those  swollen  and  red-fleck*d  eyei^ 

that  look 
As  they  had  wept  in  blood,  and  worn  the  night 
In  waking  anguish  ?    Why  this,  on  the  day 
Which  was  d^ign'd  to  celebrate  thy  nuptials ; 
But  that  the  beams  of  light  are  to  be  stain'd 
With  reeking  gore,  from  traitors  on  the  rack  ? 
Wherefore  I  have  deferr'd  the  marriage  rites ; 
Nor  shall  the  guilty  horrors  of  this  day 
Profane  that  jubilee. 

Aim.  All  days  to  me 

Henceforth  are  equal ;  this  the  day  of  death. 
To-morrow,  and  the  next,  and  each  that  follows. 
Will  undistinguish'd  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 

Man.  Whence  is  thy  grief  ?  give  me  to  know 

the  cause. 
And  look  thou  answer  me  with  truth  ;  for  know, 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falsehood. 
Why  art  thou  mute  ?  base  and  degenerate  maid  ! 
Gon.  Dear  madam,  speak,  or  you'll  incense  the 

king. 
Aim.  What  is't  to  speak  ?  or  wherefore  should 

I  speak  ? 
What  mean  these  tears,  but  grief  unutterable ! 
Man,  They  are  the  dumb  confessions  of  thy 

mind, 
They  mean  thy  guilt;  and  say  thou  wert  confederate 
With  damn'd  conspirators  to  take  my  life. 

0  impious  parricide  I  now  canst  thou  speak  ? 
Aim.  O  earth,  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bosom  ! 

And  bend  my  flowing  eyes,  to  stream  upon 

Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield ; 

Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 

Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 

Of  all  thy  race.     Hear  me,  thou  common  parent  1 

1  have  no  parent  else — be  thou  a  mother, 
And  step  between  me  and  the  curse  of  him 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father, 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter, 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

Man.  Rise,  1  command  thee  rise — and  if  thou 
wouldst 
Acquit  thyself  of  those  detested  names, 
Swear  thou  hast  never  seen  that  foreign  dog. 
Now  doom'd  to  die,  that  most  accursed  Osmyn. 

Aim.  Never,  but  as  with  innocence  I  might. 
And  free  of  all  bad  purposes.     So  Heaven's 
My  witness. 

Man.  Vile  equivocating  wretch  1 

W^ith  innocence  !  O  patience  !  hear — she  owns  it ! 
Confesses  it !  by  Heaven  I'll  have  him  rack'd  1 
Tom,  mangled,  flay'd,  impaled ! — all  pains  and 

tortures 
That  wit  of  man  and  dire  revenge  can  think. 
Shall  he  accumulated  uuder-bear. 

Aim.  Oh,  I  am  lost ! — there  fate  begins  to  wound. 

Man,   Hear  me,  then ;  if  thou  canst,  reply  .* 
know,  traitress, 


\ 


/ 
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I'm  not  to  learn  that  cursed  Alphonso  lives  ; 
Nor  am  I  ignorant  what  Osmyn  is. 

Aim.  Then  all  is  ended,  and  we  both  must  die. 
Since  thou'rt  reveal'd,  alone  thou  shalt  not  die. 
And  yet  alone  would  I  have  died,  Heaven  knows. 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  have  reveal'd  thee. 
Yes,  all  my  father's  wounding  wrath,  though  each. 
Reproach  cuts  deeper  than  the  keenest  sword. 
And  cleaves  my  heart ;  I  would  have  borne  it  all, 
Nay,  all  the  pains  that  are  prepared  for  thee  : 
To  the  remorseless  rack  I  would  have  given 
This  weak  and  tender  flesh,  to  have  been  bruised 
And  torn,  rather  than  have  reveal'd  thy  being. 

Afan.  Hell,  hell !  do  I  hear  this,  and  yet  endure  I 
What,  darest  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
Hence,  ere  I  curse  ! — fly  my  just  rage  with  speed ; 
liCst  I  forget  us  both,  and  spurn  thee  from  me. 

Aim,  And  yet  a  father  !  think  I  am  your  child. 
Turn  not  your  eyes  away — look  on  me  kneeling ; 
Now  curse  me  if  you  can,  now  spurn  me  off. 
Did  ever  father  curse  his  kneeling  child  ? 
Never  :  for  always  blessings  crown  that  posture. 
Nature  inclines,  and  half-way  meets  that  duty, 
Stooping  to  raise  from  earth  the  filial  reverence ; 
For  bended  knees  returning  folding  arms, 
With  prayers,  and  blessings,  and  paternal  love. 
O  hear  me  then,  thus  crawling  on  the  earth — 

Man.  Be  thou  advised,  and  let  me  go,  while  yet 
The  light  impression  thou  hast  made  remains. 

Aim.  No,  never  will  I  rise,  nor  loose  this  hold, 
Till  you  are  moved,  and  grant  that  he  may  live. 

Man.  Ha !  who  may  live }  take  heed,  no  more 
of  that ; 
For  on  my  soul  he  dies,  though  thou  and  I, 
And  all  should  follow  to  partake  his  doom. 
Away,  off,  let  me  go. — Call  her  attendants, 

[Lbonora  goft  out  and  returns  teith  Attendants. 

Aim.  Drag  me  !  harrow  the  earth  with  my  bare 
bosom ! 
Ill  not  let  go  till  you  have  spared  my  husband. 

Man.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou  ?  husband !  hus- 
band !  damnation ! 
What  husband  ?  which  ?  who  ! 

Aim,  He,  he  is  my  husband. 

Man.  Poison  and  daggers  !  who  ? 

Aim.  Oh!  IFainU. 

Gon.  Help,  support  her. 

Aim.  Let  me  go,  let  me  fall,  sink  deep — I'll  dig, 
I'll  dig  a  grave,  and  tear  up  death  ;  I  will ; 
I'll  scrape  till  I  collect  his  rotten  bones, 
And  clothe  their  nakedness  with  my  own  flesh : 
Yes,  I  will  strip  off  life,  and  we  will  change : 
i  will  be  death ;  then  though  you  kill  my  husbKnd, 
He  shall  be  mine,  still  and  for  ever  mine. 

Man.  What  husband  ?  who  ?  whom  dost  thoti 
mean  ? 

Gon.  She  raves! 

Aim.  O  that  I  did.     Osmyn,  he  is  my  husband. 

Man.  Osmyn  ? 

Aim.  Not  Osmyn,  but  Alphonso  is  my  dear 
And  wedded  husband. — Heaven,  and  air,  and  seas. 
Ye  winds  and  waves,  I  call  ye  all  to  witness  ! 

Man.  Wilder  than  winds  or  waves  thyself  dost 
rave. 
Should  I  hear  more,  I  too  should  catch  thy  madness. 
Yet  somewhat  she  must  mean  of  dire  import. 
Which  I'll  not  hear,  till  I  am  more  at  peace. 
Watch  her  returning  sense,  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  look  that  sh?  attempt  not  on  her  life. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Almxria,  GonsALKS,  Leonora,  and  Attendants. 

Aim.   O  stay,  yet  stay!    hear  me,  I  am  not 

mad. 
I  would  to  Heaven  I  were ! — He*8  gone. 

Gon.  Have  comfort. 

Aim,  Cursed  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of 

comfort! 
Cursed  my  own  tongue,  that  could  not  move  his 

pity! 
Cursed  these  weak  iiands,  that  could  not  hold  him 

here.! 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso's  death. 

Gon.  Your  too  excessive  grief  works  on  your 

fancy. 
And  deludes  your  sense.     Alphonso,  if  living, 
Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  father's  power. 

Aim.  Hence,  thou  detested,  ill-timed  flatterer! 
Source    of   my  woes !    thou    and    thy  race    be 

cursed! 
But  doubly  thou,  who  could  alone  have  policy 
And  jfraud,  to  find  the  fatal  secret  out. 
And  know  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso  I 
Gon.  Ha ! 

Aim,  Why  dost  thou  start .'  what  dost  thou  see 

or  hear  ? 
Was  it  the  doleful  bell,  tolling  for  death  ? 
Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alphonso's  breast  ? 
See,  see,  look  yonder  !  where  a  grizzled,  pale, 
And  ghastly  head  glares    by,  all  smear'd   with 

blood, 
Gasping  as  it  would  speak  ;  and  after,  see  ! 
Behold  a  damp,  dead  hand  has  dropp'd  a  dagger ; 
I'll  catch  it— Hark  !  a  voice  cries  murder !  ah  ! 
My  father's  voice  !  hollow  it  sounds,  and  calls 
Me  frokn  the  tomb — I'll  follow  it ;  for  there 
I  shall  again  behold  my  dear  Alphonso. 


SCENE  IX. 

GOKSALKZ. 

She's  greatly  grieved  ;  nor  am  I  less  surprised. 

Osmyn  Alphonso  !  no  ;  she  over-rates 

My  policy  :  I  ne'er  suspected  it : 

Nor  now  had  known  it,  but  from  her  mistake. 

Her  husband  too  I  ha !  where  is  Garcia  then  ? 

And  where  the   crown   that  should  descend  on 

him, 
To  grace  the  line  of  my  posterity  ? 
HoM,  let  me  think — if  I  should  tell  the  king — 
Things  come  to  this  extremity  ;  his  daughter 
Wedded  already — what  if  he  should  yield  ? 
Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  past ; 
And  urged  by  nature  pleading  for  his  child, 
With  which  he  seems  to  be  already  shaken. 
And  though  I  know  he  hates  beyond  the  grave 
Anselmo's  race ;  yet  if — that  if  concludes  me. 
To  doubt,  when  1  may  be  assured,  is  folly. 
But  how  prevent  the  ca))tive  queen,  who  means 
To  set  him  free  ?     Ay,  now  'tis  plain  ;  O  well 
Invented  tale  I   He  was  Alphonso's  friend. 
This  subtle  woman  will  amuse  the  king 
If  I  delay. — 'Twill  do— or  better  so. — 
One  to  my  wish. — Aionzo,  thou  art  welcome. 
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SCENE  X. 

CtowAALKZ  and  Aix>i«zo. 

Ahn,  The  king  expects  your  lordship. 

Gon.  Tis  no  matter. 

I'm  not  i'  the  way  at  present,  good  Alonzo. 

Aion.    irt  please    your   lordship,   Til  return, 
and  say 
I  have  not  seen  you. 

G<m.  Do,  my  hest  Alonzo. 

Yet  stay,  I  would — ^but  go ;  anon  will  serve — 
Yet  I  have  that  requires  thy  speedy  help. 
I  think  thou  wouldst  not  stop  to  do  me  service. 

Alon.  I  am  your  creature. 

Gon.  Say  thou  art  my  friend. 

I've  seen  thy  sword  do  noble  execution. 

Alon,  Ail  that  it  can  your  lordship  shall  com- 
mand. 

Gon,  Thanks ;  and  I  take  thee  at  thy  word ; 
thou'st  seen 


Among  the  followers  of  the  captive  queen, 
Dumb  men,  who  make  their  meaning  known  by 
signs  ? 
Alon,  I  have,  my  lord. 

C^on.  Couldst  thou  procure  with  speed 

And  privacy,  the  wearing  garb  of  one 
Of  those,  though  purchased  by  his  death,   Fd 

give 
Thee  such  reward  as  should  exceed  thy  wish. 
Alon.  Conclude  it  done.    Where  shall  I  wait 

your  lordship  ? 
Gon.    At    my   apartment.      Use   thy    utmost 
diligence ; 
And  say  I*ve  not  been  seen — haste,  good  Alonzo. 

lExii  Alonio. 
So,  this  can  hardly  fail.  Alphonso  slain, 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  then  removed. 

Almeria  widow*d,  yet  again  may  wed ; 

And  I  yet  fix  the  crown  qn  Garcia's  head.  lEsiU 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Manuxl,  Psrkz,  and  Alonzo. 

Man.  Not  to  be  found?  in  an  ill  hour  he's 
absent. 
None,  say   you,  none?  what,  not   the   favourite 

eunuch  ? 
Nor  she  herself,  nor  any  of  her  mutes, 
Have  yet  required  admittance  ? 
Per.  None,  my  lord. 

Man.  Is  Osmyn  so  disposed  as  I  commanded  ? 
Per.  Fast  bound  in  double  chains,  and  at  full 
length, 
He  lies  supine  on  earth  ;  with  as  much  ease 
She  might  remove  the  centre  of  this  earth. 
As  loose  the  rivets  of  his  bonds. 
Man.  'Tis  well. 

lA  Mute  appears,  and  seeing  the  King  retires. 

Ha !  stop,  and  seize  that  mute ;  Alonzo,  follow 

him. 
Entering  he  met  my  eyes,  and  started  back. 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
As  to  conceal  the  importance  of  his  errand. 

lAxoMto /oUotos  him,  and  returns  vith  a  paper. 

Alan.  O  bloody  proof  of  obstinate  fidelity  ! 
Man.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Alon.  Soon  as  I  seized  the  man, 

He  snatch'd  from  out  his  bosom  this — and  strove 
With  rash  and  greedy  haste,  at  once  to  cram 
The    morsel    down    his    throat.     I   catch'd    his 

arm. 
And  hardly  wrench'd  his  hand  to  wring  it  from 

him ; 
Which  done,  he  drew  his  poniard  from  his  side, 
And  on  the  instant  plunged  it  in  his  breast. 
Man.     Remove    the    body    thence    ere    Zara 

see  it. 
Alon.  [ Aside. }    I'll  be  so  bold  to  borrow  his 
attire ; 
TwUl  quit  me  of  my  promise  to  Gonsalez. 


SCENE  II. 
Makvbl  and  Piersz. 


Per.  Whate'er  it  is,  the  king's  complexion  tuma. 

lAside. 

Man,  How's  this  ?  my  mortal  foe  beneath  my 
roof?  IHaving  read  the  letter. 

O  give  me  patience,  all  ye  powers  1  no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacable  revenge. 
And  trebled  fury. — Ha  !  who's  there  ? 

Per.  My  lord  I 

Man.  Hence,  slave  !  how  darest  thou  'bide,  to 
watch  and  pry 
Into  how  poor  a  thing  a  king  descends  ? 
How  like  thyself,  when  passion  treads  him  down  I 
Ha  !  stir  not,  on  thy  life  !  for  thou  wert  fix'd 
And  planted  here  to  see  roe  gorge  this  bait. 
And  lash  against  the  hook.— By  Heaven,  you're  all 
Rank  traitors  !  thou  art  with  the  rest  combined  ; 
Thou  knew'st  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso,  knew'st 
My  daughter  privately  with  him  conferr'd ; 
And  wert  the  spy  and  pander  to  their  meeting. 

Per.  By  all  that's  holy,  I'm  amazed — 

Man.  Thou  liest  I 

Thou  art  accomplice  too  with  Zara  :  here 
Where  she  sets  down — Still  will  I  set  thee  free — 

IReading. 
That  somewhere  is  repeated — /  have  power 

O'er  them  that  are  thy  guards Mark  that,  thou 

traitor  I 

Per.  It  was  your  majesty's  command,  I  should 
Obey  her  order — 

Man.  [Reading."]     And  ttill  unll  I  tei 
Thee   free^    Alphonso.  —  Hell!    cursed,    cursed 

Alphonso 1 
False  and  perfidious  Zara  1    Strumpet  daughter  I 
Away,  begone,  thou  feeble  boy,  fond  love  1 
All  nature,  softness,  pity  and  compassion  ! 
This  hour  I  throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 
Fell  hate  within  my  breast,  revenge  and  galL 
By  Heaven ,  I  '11  meet,  and  counterwork  this  treachery! 
Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor — answer  me,  slave  ! 
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Per,  My  service  has  not  merited  those  titles. 

Man.  Darest  thou  reply?  take  that — thy  ser- 
vice? thine?  IStrikethinu 
What's  thy  whole  life,  thy  sonl,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment's  ease  ?    Hear  my  command ;  and 

look 
That  thoa  obey,  or  horror  on  thy  head. 
Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  Alphonso^s  heart : 
Why  dost  thou  start  ?     Resolve,  or — 

Per,  Sir,  I  will. 

Man,  *Tis  well — that  when  she  comes  to  set 
him  free, 
His  teeth  may  grin,  and  mock  at  her  remorse. 

[Pkhbz  ffoing. 
Stey  thee— I've  farther  thought— III  add  to  this. 
And  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointment : 
When  thou  hast  ended  him,  bring  me  his  robe  ; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she'll  expect  to  see  him 
be  darken 'd  so  as  to  amuse  the  sight. 
I'll  be  conducted  thither — mark  me  well — 
There  with  his  turbant,  and  his  robe  array 'd, 
And  laid  along  as  he  now  lies  supine, 
I  shall  convict  her  to  her  face  of  falsehood. 
When  for  Alphonso's  she  shall  take  my  hand, 
And  breathe  her  sighs  upon  my  lips  for  his. 
Sudden  I'll  start,  and  dash  her  with  her  guilt. 
But  see  she  comes  ;  I'll  shun  the  encounter  ;  thou, 
Follow  me,  and  give  heed  to  my  direction. 


SCENE  III. 
Zara  and  Sklim. 

Zara,  The  mute  not  yet  retum'd  l-^ha,  'twas 
the  king! 
The  king  that  parted  hence  !  frowning  he  went ; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  I'oll'd,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams  ;  as  if  his  sight 
Would,  like  the  raging  dog-star,  scorch  the  earth. 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  course.     Dost  think 
He  saw  me  ? 

Sel,  Yes  :  but  then,  as  if  he  thought 

His  eyes  had  err'd,  he  hastily  recall'd 
The  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  tum'd  away. 

Zara,  Shun  me  when  seen  1  I  fear  thou  hast 
undone  me. 
Thy  shallow  artifice  begets  suspicion, 
And  like  a  cobweb  veil,  but  thinly  shades 
The  face  of  thy  design  ;  alone  disguising 
\^liat  should  have  ne'er  been  seen  ;    imperfect 

mischief ! 
Thou,  like  the  adder,  venomous  and  deaf, 
Hast  stung  the  traveller ;  and  after  hear'st 
Not  his  pursuinc:  voice ;  even  where  thou  think'st 
To  hide,  the  rustling  leaves  and  bended  grass 
Confess,  and  point  the  path  which  thou  hast  crept. 

0  fate  of  fools  !  officious  in  contriving ; 
In  executing  puzzled,  lame  and  lost. 

Sel,  Avert  it.  Heaven,  that  you  should  ever 
suffer  J 

For  my  defect !  or  that  the  means  which  I  ' 
Devised  to  serve  should  ruin  your  design  I 
Prescience  is  Heaven's  alone,  not  given  to  man* 
If  I  have  fail'd  in  what,  as  being  man, 

1  needs  must  fail ;  impute  not  as  a  crime    ^ 
My  nature*s  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me  : 

I  plead  not  for  a  pardon,  and  to  live,  '  \ 

But  to  be  punish 'd  and  forgiven.     Here,  strike  I 
I  bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 


Zara.  I  have  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A  forfeit  as  thy  life :  somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought. 
When  I've  concluded  on  myself,  if  I 
Think  fit,  FU  leave  thee  my  command  to  die. 
Regard  me  well ;  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge ;  for  I'm  resolved. 
Give  order  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  oie  instantly,  with  each  a  bowl 
Of  such  ingredients  mix'd,  as  will  with  speed 
Benumb  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  easy  and  inevitable  death. 
Yes,  Osmyn,  yes ;  be  Osmyn  or  Alphonso, 
I'll  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  darest  be  free : 
Such  liberty  as  I  embrace  myself. 
Thou  shalt  partake.     Since  fates  no  more  afford, 
I  can  but  die  with  thee  to  keep  my  word. 


SCENE  W,— The  Prison. 
GoiraALKz  alone,  disguised  like  a  Mute,  with  a  dapger, 

'  Nor  sentinel,  nor  guard !  the  doors  unbarr'd  1 
And  all  as  still  as  at  the  noon  of  night ! 
Sure  death  already  has  been  busy  here. 
There  lies  my  way,  that  door  too  is  unlock'd. 

{_Locksin, 
Ha  1  sure  he  sleeps — all's  dark  within,  save  what 
A  lamp,  that  feebly  lifts  a  sickly  flame, 
By  fits  reveals..^His  face  seems  tum'd,  to  favour 
The  attempt.     I'll  steal,  and  do  it  unperceived. 
What  noise  !  Somebody  comin:^  ?  'st,  Alonzo  ? 
Nobody  ?  Sure  he*ll  wait  without — I  would 
'Twere  done — I'll  crawl,  and  sting  him  to  the  heart : 
Then  cast  my  skin,  and  leave  it  there  to  answer  it. 


SCENE  V. 
Garcia  and  Aloxzo. 

Gar,  Where  ?  where,  Alonzo?  where's  my  fiither  ? 
where 
The  king  !  Confusion  !  all  is  on  the  rout  1 
All's  lost,  all  ruin'd  by  surprise  and  treachery. 
Where,  where  is  he  ?  why  dost  thou  thus  mislead 
me  ? 
Alon,  My  lord,  he  enter'd  but  a  moment  since, 
And  could  not  pass  me  unperceived — What,  bo ! 
My  lord,  my  lord !  what,  ho  !  my  lord  Gonsales  ! 


SCENE  VI. 
Garcia,  Ajjovto,  GoifSALKc  bloody, 

Gon,  Perdition  choke  your  clamours ! — ^whence 
this  rudeness  ? 
Garcia ! 

Gar,    Perdition,  slavery  and  death, 
Are  entering  now  our  doors.     Where  is  the  king  ? 
What  means  this  blood  ?    and  why  this  face  of 
horror  ? 

Gon.  No  matter — give  me  first  to  know  the  cause 
Of  these  your  rash  and  ill-timed  exclamations. 

Gar,  The  eastern  gate  is  to  the  foe  betray 'd, 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  slain  that  choke  the  passage, 
Had  enter'd  long  ere  now,  and  borne  down  all 
Before  'em,  to  ^  palace  walls.    Unless 
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The  king  in  person  animate  our  men, 
Granada's  lost :  and  to  confirm  this  fear. 
The  traitor  Perex,  and  the  captive  Moor, 
Are  through  a  postern  fled,  and  join  the  foe. 
Gon.  Would  all  were  false  as  that ;  for  whom 
you  call 
The  Moor,  is  dead.     That  Osmyn  was  Alphonso ; 
lo  whose  heart's  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 
Gar.  Impossible,  for  Osmyn  was,  while  flying. 
Pronounced  aloud  by  Perez  for  Alphonso. 
G^n,  Enter  that  chamber,  and  convince  your 
eyes, 
How  much  report  has  wrong'd  your  easy  faith. 

[Garcia  goes  in. 

Jhn,  My  lord,  for  certain  truth,  Perex  is  fled  ; 
And  has  declared  the  cause  of  his  revolt, 
Was  to  revenge  a  blow  the  king  had  given  him. 

Re-enter  Garcia. 

Gar.  Ruin  and  horror  !  O  heart- wounding  sight ! 
Gon.  What  says  my  son  ?  what  ruin  ?  ha,  what 

horror  ? 
Gar.  Blasted  my  eyes,  and  speechless  be  my 
tongue! 
Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 
This  deed. — O  dire  mistake  1  O  fatal  blow  ! 
The  king— 
Gan.  Al€n.  The  king ! 

Gar.  Dead,  weltering,  drown'd  in  blood. 

See,  see,  attired  like  Osmyn,  where  he  lies  ! 

IThep  lock  in. 

0  whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  this  done  ? 
Bat  what  imports  the  manner,  or  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require. 
Bat  that  we  all  should  turn  our  swords  against 
Ourselves,  and  expiate  with  our  own  hb  blood. 

Gan.  O  wretch !  O  cursed,  and  rash,  deluded 
fool! 
On  me,  on  me,  turn  your  avenging  sword  ! 
I,  who  have  spilt  my  royal  master's  blood. 
Should  make  atonement  by  a  death  as  horrid  ; 
And  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  son. 

Gar.  Ha !    what  ?   atone    this  murder  with  a 
greater  ? 
The  horror  of  that  thought  has  damp'd  my  rage. 
The  earth  already  groans  to  bear  this  deed  ; 
Oppress  her  not,  nor  think  to  stain  her  face 
With  more  unnatural  blood.     Murder  my  father ! 
Better  with  this  to  rip  up  my  own  bowels, 
And  bathe  it  to  the  hilt,  in  far  less  danui.ible 
Self-murder. 

Gam,  O  my  son  !  from  the  blind  dotage 

Of  a  father's  fondness  these  ills  arose  ; 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody  : 
?(»>  thee  I've  plunged  into  this  sea  of  sio  ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
While   t'other  bore   the  crown,    (to  wreath   thy 

brow,) 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  shore. 

Gar.  Fatal  ambition !      Hark  !    the  foe  is  en- 
ter'd.  [Shout. 

The  ahrillnefls  of  that  shout  speaks  'em  at  hand. 
We  have  no  time  to  search  into  the  cause 
Of  this  surprising  and  most  fatal  error. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  the  king's  death  known,  will 

strike 
The  few  remaining  soldiers  wHh  despair. 
And  make  'em  yield  to  mercy  of  ihe  conqueror. 

Alan,  My  lord,  I've  thought  how  to  conceal  the 
bod/:  ♦ 


Require  me  not  to  tell  the  means  till  done. 
Lest  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve. 

lOoee  in.    Sk&vt. 

Gon.  They  shout  again !  Whate'er  he  means  to  do, 
'Twere  fit  the  soldiers  were  amused  with  hopes ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the  king  in  person  at  their  head. 

Gar.  Were  it  a  truth,  I  fear  'tis  now  too  late, 
But  I'll  omit  no  care,  nor  haste  ;  to  try 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die. 


SCENE  VII. 
GoNSALBS  and  Alohzo. 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  done,  Alonio  ? 

Alon,  Such  a  deed 

As  but  an  hour  ago  I'd  not  have  done. 
Though  for  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 
But  what  are  kings  reduced  to  common  clay  } 
Or  who  can  wound  the  dead  ?     I've  from  the  body 
Sever'd  the  head,  and  in  an  obscure  comer 
Disposed  it,  mufiSed  in  the  mute's  attire. 
Leaving  to  view  of  them  that  enter  next, 
Alone  the  undistinguifth'd  trunk  : 
Which'  may  be  still  mistaken  by  the  guards 
For  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king 
They  chance  to  find  it 

Gon.  'Twas  an  act  of  horror ; 

And  of  a  piece  with  this  day's  dire  misdeeds. 
But  'tis  no  time  to  ponder  or  repent. 
Haste  thee,  Alonzo,  haste  thee  hence  with  speed, 
To  aid  my  son.     I'll  follow  with  the  last 
Reserve  to  re-enforce  his  arras  :  at  least, 
1  shall  make  good,  and  shelter  bis  retreat. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Zara,  foUotced  by  8KUM,afid  tvo  Mutes  bearing  OU  b<mU, 

Zara.  Silence  and  solitude  are  everywhere  ! 
Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heard.     A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  grate    the   sense,    when  enter'd  here ;    from 

groans 
And  howls  of  slaves  condemn'd,  from  clink   of 

chains, 
And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creeking  hinges  : 
And  ever  and  anon  the  sight  was  dash'd 
With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners. 
Yet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soul. 
Than  did  that  scene  of  complicated  horrors. 
It  may  be,  that  the  cause  of  this  my  errand 
And  purpose,  being  changed  from  life  to  death, 
Has  also  wrought  this  chilling  change  of  temper. 
Or  does  my  heart  bode  more?  what  can  it  more 
Than  death  ? 

Let  'em  set  down  the  bowls,  and  warn  Alphonso 
That  I  am  here — so.     You  return  and  find 

lMute»poh%, 

The  king  ;  tell  him,  what  he  required  I've  done« 
Aiid  wait  his  coming  to  approve  the  deed. 
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SCENE  IX. 

ZAiuk  and  Mutes. 

Zara,  What  have  yoa  seen  ?   Ha !   wherefore 
stare  you  thus 

[The  Mutes  rftum^  and  look  affrighUd 

With  haggard  eyes  ?  why  are  your  arms  a-cross  ? 
Your  heavy  and  desponcUng  heads  hung  down  ? 
Why  is't  you  more  than  speak  in  these  sad  signs  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourning. 
[Thty  go  to  Vie  Scene,  tchich  opening,  she  perceives  the 
body. 

Ha  !  prostrate  !  bloody  !  headless  !  O — I'm  lost ! 

0  Osmyn  !  O  Alphonso  !     Cruel  fate  ! 
Cruel,  cruel,  O  more  than  killing  object  I 

1  came  prepared  to  die,  and  see  thee  die — 
Nay,  came  prepared  myself  to  give  thee  death— ^ 
But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Osmyn — 
O  tL^  accursed,  this  base,  this  treacherous  king  ! 


SCENE  X. 
Zara,  Bslim,  and  Mutes. 

Sel.  Tve  sought  in  vain,  for  nowhere  can  the 
king 
Be  found. 

Zara.        Get  thee  to  hell,  and  seek  him  there ! 

ISlabe  him. 
His  hellish  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 
But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counsel. 

Sel.  You  thought  it  better  then — but  I'm  re- 
warded : 
The  mute  you  sent  by  some  mischance  was  seen. 
And  forced  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life : 
I  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  stripp'd — 
My  tongue  falters,  and  my  voice  fails — I  sink — 
Drink  not  the  poison — for  Alphonso  is —       IDies. 

Zara.  As  thou  art  now — and  I  shall  quickly  be. 
*Tis  not  that  he  is  dead  ;  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  should  die.     Nor  is't  that  I  survive  ; 
I  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that. 
But  oh,  he  died  unknowing  in  my  heart ! 
He  knew  I  loved,  but  knew  not  to  what  height : 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  eyes, 
A  martyr  and  a  victim  to  my  vows  : 
Insensible  of  this  last  proof  he's  gone. 
Yet  fate  alone  can  rob  his  mortal  part 
Of  sense;  his  soul  still  sees,  and  knows  each  purpose, 
And  fix'd  event  of  my  persisting  faith. 
Then,  wherefore  do  I  pause  ?  give  me  the  bowl. 

lA  Mute  kneeU  and  gives  one  cfthe  bowls. 

Hover  a  moment,  yet,  thou  gentle  spirit. 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  I  will  wait  thv  flight ! 
This  to  our  mutual  bliss  when  join  d  above. 

IDrinks. 

0  friendly  draught,  already  in  my  heart ! 
Cold,  cold  1  my  veins  are  icicles  and  frost. 
I'll  creep  into  his  bosom,  lay  me  there ; 
Cover  us  close — or  I  shall  chill  his  breast, 

And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See,  see,  he  slides 
Still  further  from  me  !  look,  he  hides  his  face  ! 

1  cannot  feel  it— quite  beyond  my  reach — 

O  now  he's  gone,  and  all  is  dark —  IDies, 

C  The  Mates  kneel  and  mourn  over  her. 


SCENE  XI. 
Almkria,  Lboxora,  and  Mutes. 

Aim.  O  let  me  seek  him  in  this  horrid  cell ; 
For  in  the  tomb,  or  prison,  I  alone 
Must  hope  to  find  him. 

Leon.  Heavens  !  what  dismal  scene 

Of  death  is  this !    The  eunuch  Selim  slain ! 

Aim.  Show  me,  for  I  am  come  in  search  of 
death; 
But  want  a  guide  ;    for  tears  have  dimm'd  my 
sight. 

Leon.  Alas,  a  Httle  farther,  and  behold 
Zara  all  pale  and  dead !  two  frightful  men, 
Who  seem  the  murderers,  kneel  weeping  by. 
Feeling  remorse  too  late  for  what  they've  done. 
But  O  forbear — lift  up  your  eyes  no  more  ; 
But  haste  away,  fly  from  this  fatal  place  I 
Where  miseries  are  multiplied  ;  return, 
Return  !  and  look  not  on  ;  for  there's  a  dagger 
Ready  to  stab  the  sight,  and  make  your  eyes 
Rain  blood — 

Aim.  Oh  I  foreknow,  foresee  that  object. 

Is  it  at  last  then  so  ?  is  he  then  dead  ? 
What,  dead  at  last !  quite,  quite,  for  ever  dead ! 
There,  there  I  see  him  !  there  he  lies,  the  blood 
Yet   bubbling  from   his  wounds — O   more   than 

savage  I 
Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ! 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  such  cruel  hands  ? 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs. 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  stone  ? 
I  do  not  weep  1     The  springs  of  tears  are  dried 
And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well :  and  yet  my  husband's  mur- 
dered ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn  !  I'll  sluice  this  heart, 
The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose. 
Those  men  have  left  to  weep  !  they  look  on  me  ! 
I  hope  they  murder  all  on  whom  they  look. 
Behold  me  well ;  your  bloody  hands  have  err*d, 
And  wrongfully  have  slain  those  innocents  ; 
I  am  the  sacrifice  design 'd  to  bleed  ; 
And   come   prepared    to    yield   my   throat — they 

shake 
Their  heads,  in  sign  of  grief  and  innocence  ! 

IThe  Mutes  point  at  the  boufl  on  the  ground. 

And  point — what  mean  they  ?  Ha  !  a  cup.  O  well 
I  understand  what  medicine  has  been  here. 
O  noble  thirst !  yet  greedy  to  drink  all — 
Oh  for  another  draught  of  death. — What  mean  they  ? 

[The  Mutes  point  at  the  other  cup. 
Ha  !  point  again  ?  'tis  there,  and  full,  I  hope. 
Thanks  to  the  liberal  hand  that  fill'd  thee  thus ; 
I'll  drink  my  glad  acknowledgment — 

Leon.  O  hold. 

For  mercy's  sake  I  upon  my  knee  I  beg — 

Aim.  With  thee  the  kneeling  world  should  beg 
in  vain. 
Seest  thou  not  there  ?  behold  who  prostrate  lies, 
And  pleads  against  thee  ?  who  shall  then  prevail } 
Yet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave, 
From  his  pale  lips  ;  I'll  kiss  him,  ere  I  drink. 
Lest  the  rank  juice  should  blister  on  my  mouth. 
And  stain  the  colour  of  my  last  adieu. 
Horror !  a  headless  trunk !  nor  lips  nor  face, 

learning  nearer  the  body,  starts  and  lets /all  the  eup. 
But  spouting  veins,  and  mangled  flesh  1  Oh.  oh  I 
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SCENE  XII. 

ALMSft;ii,  Lbonora,  Alphoxso,  ITklt,  Pkkcs,  «fiCk  Garcia 
prisoner^  Guards  and  Attendants. 

jliph.  Away,  stand  off !  where  is  she  ?  let  me  fly, 
$aTe  her  from  death,  and  snatch  her  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  Oh! 

jitph.    Forbear  ;    my    arms   alone   shall   hold 
her  up, 
Warm  her  to  life,  and  wake  her  into  gladness. 
0  let  me  talk  to  thy  reviving  sense. 
The  words  of  joy  an4  peace  I  warm  thy  cold  beauties^ 
With  the  new-flushing  ardour  of  my  cheek  ! 
Into  thy  lips  pour  the  soft  trickling  balm 
Of  cordial  sighs  !  and  re-inspire  thy  bosom 
With  the  breath  of  love  !    Shine,  awake,  Alqoeria ! 
Give  a  new  birth  to  thy  long-shaded  eyes. 
Then  double  on  the  day  reflected  light  1 

Aim,  Where  am  I  ?     Heaven!  what  does  this 
dream  intend  ? 

Alph,  O  mayst  thou  never  dream  of  less  delight. 
Nor  ever  wake  to  less  substantial  jqys  I 

Aim,  Given  me  again  from  death  I    O  all  ye 
powers 
Confirm  this  miracle  !     Can  I  believe 
My  sight,  against  my  sight  ?  and  shall  I  trust 
That  sense,  which  in  one  instant  shows  him  dead 
And  living  ?     Yes,  I  will ;  I've  been  abused 


With  apparitions  and  affrighting  phantoms  : 
This  is  my  lord,  my  life,  my  only  husband : 
I  have  him  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 
My  father  too  shall  have  compassion — 
Alph,  O  my  heart's  comfort  1  'tis  not  given  to 
this 
Frail  life,  to  be  entirely  bless'd.    Even  now. 
In  this  extremest  joy  my  soul  can  taste. 
Yet  am  I  dash'd  to  think  that  thou  must  weep  ; 
Thy  father  fell,  where  he  design'd  my  death. 
Gonsalez  and  Alonzo,  both  of  wounds 
Expiring,  have  with  their  last  breath  confessed 
The  just  decrees  of  Heaven,  which  on  themselves 
Has  tiirn'd  their  own  most  bloody  purposes. 
Nay,  I  must  grant,  'tis  fit  you  should  be  thus — 

[Almkria  weepg. 

Let  'em  remove  the  body  from  her  sighL 

Ill-fated  Zara !  Ha  !  a  cup  .'  Alas  ! 

Thy  error  then  is  plain ;  but  I  were  flint 

Not  to  o'erflow  in  tribute  to  thy  memory. 

O  Garcia  1 

Whosfe  virtue  has  renounced  thy  father's  crimes ; 

Seest  thou,  how  just  the  hand  of  Heaven  has  been  ? 

Let  us,  who  through  our  innocence  survive, 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere. 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ilU  despair : 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds  ; 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

[Exeunt  omtui. 


EPILOGUE 

8P0KEN    BY   MRS.  BRACKGIRDLK. 


Thv  tragedy  thfis  done,  I  am,  you  know, 

No  more  a  princess,  but  in  statu  quo : 

And  now  as  unconcem'd  this  mourning  wear, 

As  if  indeed  a  widow  or  an  heir. 

I've  leisure  now  to  mark  your  several  faces. 

And  know  each  critic  by  his  sour  grimaces. 

To  poison  plays,  I  see  some  where  they  sit, 

Scatter'd,  like  ratsbane,  up  and  down  the  pit ; 

While  others  watch  like  pari:ih-searchers,  hired 

To  tell  of  what  disease  the  play  expired. 

Oh  with  what  joy  they  run  to  spread  the  news 

Of  a  damn'd  poet,  and  departed  muse  ! 

But  if  he  'scape,  with  what  regret  they're  seized  ! 

And  how  they're  disappointed  when  they're  pleased! 

Critics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort, 

That  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court ; 


For  innocence  condemn'd  they've  no  respect, 
Provided  they've  a  body  to  dissect 
As  Sussex-men,  that  dwell  upon  the  shore. 
Look  out  when  storms  arise,  and  billows  roar 
Devoutly  praying,  with  uplifted  hands. 
That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike  the  sands  ; 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 
And  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  Providence : 
So  critics  throng  to  see  a  new  play  split. 
And  thrive  and  prosper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit. 
Small  hope  our  poet  from  these  prospects  draws ; 
And  therefore  to  the  fair  commends  his  cause. 
Your  tender  hearts  to  mercy  are  inclined, 
With  whom,  he  hopes,  this  play  will  favour  find, 
Which  was  an  ofiering  to  the  sex  design'd. 
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Aimire  est  opere  pretlmn,  procedere  recte 
Qui  moechifl  non  vulUs. — Horat.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  2. 

jUetuat,  doti  deprenaa.  Ibid. 


TO  TOE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

RALPH,    EARL    OF    MONTAGUE,    &c. 

My  Lord,— Whether  the  world  will  arraign  me  of  vanity  or  not,  that  I  havo  presumed  to  dedicate  this  comedj  to 
your  Lordship,  I  am  yet  in  doubt ;  though,  it  may  be,  it  is  some  degree  of  vanity  even  to  doubt  of  it.  One  wlio  has  at 
any  time  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordsiiip's  conversation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  thinlc  very  meanly  of  that  which  he 
would  prefer  to  your  perusal ;  yet  it  were  to  incur  the  imputation  of  too  much  sufficiency,  to  pretend  U3  such  a  merit 
as  might  abide  the  test  of  your  Lordship's  censure. 

Whatever  value  may  be  wanting  to  this  play  while  yet  it  is  mine,  will  be  sufficiently  made  up  to  it  when  it  is  once 
become  your  L<ird8hip'a;  and  it  is  my  security,  tliat  I  cannot  have  overrated  it  more  by  my  dedication,  than  your 
Lordship  will  dignify  it  by  your  patronage. 

That  it  succeeded  on  the  stage,  was  almost  beyond  my  expectation ;  for  but  little  of  it  was  prepared  for  that  general 
taste  which  seems  now  to  be  predominant  in  the  {lalates  of  our  audience. 

Those  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in  most  of  our  comedies,  are  of  fools  so  gross,  that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  they  should  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflecting  part  of  an  audience ;  they  are  rather 
objects  of  charity  than  contempt ;  and  instead  of  moving  our  mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to  excite  our  compassion. /^ 

This  reflection  moved  me  to  design  srmie  characters  which  should  appear  ridiculous,  not  so  much  through  a  natural 
folly  (which  is  incorrigible,  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage)  as  through  an  affected  wit;  a  wit.  which  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  affected,  is  also  false.  As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  character  of  this  nature,  so 
there  is  some  hazard  which  attends  the  progress  of  its  success  upon  the  stage ;  for  many  come  to  a  play  so  overcharged 
with  criticism,  that  they  very  often  let  fly  their  censure,  when  through  their  nuthness  they  have  mistaken  their  aim. 
This  I  had  occasion  lately  to  observe ;  for  this  play  had  been  acted  two  or  three  days,  before  some  of  thene  hasty  Judges 
could  find  the  leisure  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  character  of  a  Witwoud  and  a  Truewit. 

I  must  b^  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  this  digression  from  the  true  course  of  this  epistle ;  but  that  it  may  not  seem 
alt(^ether  impertinent,  I  beg  that  I  may  plead  the  occasion  of  it,  in  part  of  that  excuse  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  for 
recommending  this  comedy  to  your  protection.  It  is  only  by  the  countenance  of  your  lordship,  and  the  fete  so  qualified, 
that  such  who  write  with  care  and  pains  can  hope  to  be  distinguislied ;  for  the  prostituted  name  of  poet  promiscuoody 
levels  all  that  bear  it 

Terence,  the  most  correct  writer  in  the  world,  had  a  Scipio  and  a  Lclius,  if  not  to  assist  him,  at  least  to  support  him 
in  his  reputation ;  and  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  merit,  it  may  be  their  countenance  was  not  more  than 
necessary. 

The  purity  of  his  style,  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  and  the  justness  of  hb  characters,  were  all  of  them  beauties  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  audience  were  incapable  of  tasting ;  some  of  the  coarsest  strokes  of  Plautus,  so  severely  o^uured 
by  Horace,  were  more  likely  to  affect  the  multitude ;  such  who  come  with  expectation  to  laugh  at  the  last  act  of  a 
play,  and  are  better  entertained  with  two  or  three  unseasonable  Jests,  than  with  the  artful  solution  of  the/able. 

As  Terence  excelled  in  his  performances,  so  Lad  he  great  advantages  to  encourage  his  undertakings ;  for  ho  built  most 
on  the  foundations  of  Menander ;  his  plots  were  generally  modelled,  and  his  characters  ready  drawn  to  his  hand.  He 
copied  Menander,  and  Menander  had  no  less  light  in  the  formation  of  his  characters,  from  the  observations  of 
Thcophrostus,  of  whom  he  was  a  disciple ;  and  Theophrastus,  it  is  known,  was  not  only  the  disciple,  but  the  immediate 
succeMor  of  Aristotle,  the  first  and  greatest  judge  of  poetry.  These  were  great  models  to  design  by ;  and  the  further 
advantage  which  Ten>nce  possessed,  towards  giving  his  plays  the  due  ornaments  of  purity  of  style  and  justness  of 
manners,  was  not  less  considerable,  from  the  fret^dom  of  conversation  which  was  permitted  him  with  Lselius  and 
Scipio,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  polite  men  of  his  age.  And  indeed  the  privilege  of  such  a  conversation  is  the 
only  certain  mcms  of  attaining  to  the  perfection  of  dialogue. 

ir  it  has  happened  in  any  part  of  this  comedy,  that  I  have  gained  a  turn  of  style  or  expression  more  correct,  or  at 
lea&t  more  corrigible,  than  in  those  which  I  have  formerly  written,  I  must,  with  equal  pride  and  gratitude,  ascribe  it  to 
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the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  admitting  me  into  your  conyoraation,  and  thai  of  a  society  where  everybody  else  was  so 
well  wcirtby  of  yon,  in  your  retirement  last  summer  fh>m  the  town;  for  it  was  immediately  after  that  thiB  comedy  was 
written.  If  1  have  failed  In  my  performance,  it  Is  only  to  be  regretted,  whore  there  were  so  many,  not  inferior  either  to 
a  Sdpio  or  a  Lvlius,  that  there  should  be  one  wanting  equal  in  capacity  to  a  Terence. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  poetry  is  almost  the  only  art  which  has  not  yet  laid  claim  to  your  Lordship's  patronage. 
Architecture  and  painting,  to  the  great  honour  of  our  country,  have  flourished  uuderyour  influence  and  protection, 
in  the  mean  time,  poetry,  the  eldest  sister  of  all  arts,  and  parent  of  most,  seems  to  have  resigned  her  birthright,  by 
having  neglected  to  pay  her  duty  to  your  Lordship,  and  by  permitting  others  of  a  later  extraction,  to  prepossess  that 
place  in  your  esteem  to  which  none  can  pretend  a  better  title.  Poetry,  in  its  nature,  is  HM;red  to  the  good  and  great ; 
the  relation  between  them  Is  reciprocal,  and  they  are  ever  propitious  to  it.  It  is  the  privilege  of  poetry  to  address 
to  them,  and  it  Is  their  prerogative  alone  to  give  it  protection. 

This  received  maxim  is  a  general  apology  for  all  writers  who  consecrate  their  labours  to  great  men ;  but  I  could  wish 
at  this  time,  that  this  address  were  exempted  from  the  common  pretence  of  all  dedications ;  and  that  as  I  can  distiriguish 
your  Lordship  even  among  the  most  deserving,  so  this  ofl(Bring.might  become  refnarkable  by  some  particular  instance 
of  respect,  which  should  assure  your  Lordship,  titat  I  am,  with  all  due  sense  of  your  extreme  worthiness  and  humanity, 
my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  and  most  obliged  humble  senrant, 

WILLIAM  CONGREVB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


FAijcaLL,  in  love  ipith  Mas.  Marwooo. 
MiMABBLL,  in  Unt  wUk  Miia.  JIiluamant. 

WlTWOOD,      I    pf^n^,^gff.g  f^MW.  MlIXAMANT. 

Pktujlawt,   ' 

SiaWiLrxTLtWrrwoiJD,  half  Brother  to  Witwoijd,  and 

Kephew  to  Lady  WisHroar. 
WarrwBLL,  Scrvani  to  MiaABKU.. 

Ladt  Wishvort,  Enemp  to  Muubsix,  /or  having 
faUap  pretended  love  to  her.    (?-'  -  '   "      *«   -    " 

Mas.  MiUJiMAiiT.  ajlne  Ladp,  Nieu  to  Lady  Wish- 
FoaT,  anii  tow*  MiRAMUA.    :-     ..  ^ 


UasL  Marwooo,  Friend  to  Mb.  Faimall,  and  Uket 

MiaABKLL. 

Mas.  Fai WALL,  Daughter  to  Lady  WisHvoar,  and  Wife 

to  ¥AiitAUs,fortnerlif  Friend  to  MiaAaxLL. 
FoiBLB.  Woman  to  Lady  Wish^ort. 
Mincing,  Woman  toMRs.MiLLAMANT. 
Bbtty,  Waiting-maid  at  a  Chocolate-house. 
Pko,  Maid  to  Lady  Wishfort. 


Coachmen,  Dancers,  Fuotmen,  and  Attendants. 


SCENE,— London. 
The  time  equai  to  that  tiftKe  repreeentation, 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BT   MR.  BBTTBRTON. 


Or  those  few  fools  who  with  ill  stars  are  curst, 
Sore  scribbling  fools,  calFd  poets,  fare  the  worst : 
For  they're  a  sort  of  fools  which  Fortune  makes, 
And  after  she  has  made  'em  fools,  forsakes. 
With  Nature's  oafs  'tis  quite  a  different  case, 
For  Fortune  favours  all  her  idiot-race. 
In  her  own  nest  the  cuckoo-eggs  we  find. 
O'er  which  she  broods  to  hatch  the  changeiing-kind. 
No  portion  for  her  own  she  has  to  spare, 
So  much  she  dotes  on  her  adopted  care. 

Poets  are  bubbles,  by  the  town  drawn  in, 
Suffered  at  first  some  trifling  stakes  to  win  ; 
Bnt  what  unequal  hazards  do  they  run  ! 
Each  time  they  write  they  Tcnture  all  they've  won : 
The  squire  that's  butter'd  still,  is  sure  to  be  undone. 
This  author  heretofore  has  found  your  favour ; 
Bot  pleads  no  merit  from  his  past  behavionr. 
To  build  on  that  might  prove  a  vain  presumption. 
Should  grants,  to  poets  made,  admit  resumption  : 
And  in  Parnassus  he  must  lose  his  seat, 
U  that  be  found  a  forfeited  estate. 


He  owns  with   toil  he  wrought  the  following 
scenes ; 
But,  if  they're  naught,  ne'er  spare  him   for  hit 

pains: 
Damn  him  the  more  ;  have  no  commiseration 
For  dulness  on  mature  deliberation, 
He  swears  hell  not  resent  one  hiss'd-off  soene. 
Nor,  like  those  peevish  wits,  his  play  maintain, 
Who,  to  assert  their  sense,  your  taste  arraign. 
Some  plot  we  think  he  has,  and  some  new  thought ; 
Some  humour  too,  no  farce  ;  but  that's  a  faulL 
Satire,  he  thinks,  you  ought  not  to  expect ; 
For  so  reform 'd  a  town  who  dares  correct  ? 
To  please,  this  time,«has  been  his  sole  pretence,  \ 
He'll  not  instruct,  lest  it  should  give  offence.    Jj 
Should  he  by  chance  a  knave  or  fool  expose. 
That  hurts  none  here,  sure  here  are  none  of  those : 
In  short,  our  play  shall  (with  your  leave  tu  show  it) 
Give  you  one  instance  of  a  passive  poet. 
Who  to  your  judgments  yields  all  resignation  ; 
So  save  or  damn^  after  your  own  discretion. 
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ACT  I 


SCJENE  I A  Chocolate.House 


I 


MiRABKLL  and  Fatnall,  rising  from  canlt,  Bkttt 

waiting. 

Mir.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall ! 

Fain.  Have  we  done  ? 

Mir.  What  you  please :  I'll  play  on  to  enter- 
tain you. 

Fain.  No,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge  another 
time,  when  you  are  not  so  inilifferent ;  you  are 
thinking  of  something  else  now,  and  play  too 
negligently  ;  the  coldness  of  a  losing  gamester 
lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  Td  no  more 
play  with  a  man  that  slighted  his  ill  fortune  than 
I'd  make  love  to  a  woman  who  undervalued  tlie 
loss  of  her  reputation. 

Mir.  You  have  a  taste  extremely  delicate,  and 
are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Prithee,  why  so  reserved  ?  Something 
has  put  you  out  of  humour. 

Mir.  Not  at  all :  I  happen  to  be  grave  to-day, 
and  you  are  gay ;  that's  all. 

Fain.  Confess,  Millamant  and  you  quarrelled 
last  night  after  I  left  you  ;  my  fair  cousin  has  some 
humours  that  would  tempt  the  patience  of  a  Stoic. 
What,  some  coxcomb  came  iii,  and  was  well 
received  by  her,  while  you  were  by? 

Mir.  Witwoud  and  Petulant;  and. what  waa 
worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my  evil  genius ; 
or  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own  name,  my  old  Lady 
WMshfort  came  in. 

Fain.  O  there  it  is  then  1  She  has  a  lasting 
passion  for  you,  and  with  reason. — What,  then  my 
wife  was  there  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three  or 
four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before.  Seeing  me, 
they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces,  whispered  one 
another ;  then  complained  aloud  of  the  vapours, 
and  after  fell  into  a  profound  silence. 

Fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mir.  For  which  reason  I  resolved  not  to  stir. 
At  last  the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  pain- 
ful taciturnity  with  an  invective  against  long 
visits.  I  would  not  have  understood  her,  but  Mil- 
^amant  joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose,  and,  with 
a  constrained  smile,  told  her,  I  thought  nothing 
was  so  easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit  began  to  be 
troublesome.  She  reddened,  and  I  withdrew,  with- 
out expecting  her  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what  she 
spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mir.  She  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  such  a  resignation. 

Fain.  What !  though  half  her  fortune  depends 
upon  her  marrying  wiih  my  lady's  approbation  ? 

Afir.  I  was  then  in  such  a  humour,  that  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  been  less  dis- 
creet. 

Fain.  Now,  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they 
were  weary  of  you  ;  last  night  was  one  of  their 
cabal  nights ;  they  have  'em  three  times  a-week, 
and  meet  by  turns  at  one  another*s  apartments, 
where  they  come  together  like  the  coroner's 
inquesi,  tu  sit  upon  the  murdered  reputations  of 


the  week.  You  and  I  are  excluded ;  and  it  *ai 
once  proposed  that  all  the  male  sex  should  be 
excepted  ;  but  somebody  moved  that,  to  avoid 
scandal,  there  might  be  one  roan  of  the  commu- 
nity  ;  upon  which  motion  Witwoud  and  Petulant 
were  enrolled  members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundress  of 
this  sect  ?  My  lady  Wishfort,  I  warrant,  who 
publishes  her  detestation  of  mankind  ;  and  full  of 
the  vigour  of  fifty-five,  declares  for  a  friend  and 
ratafia  ;  and  let  posterity  shift  for  itself,  she'll  breed 
no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addresses  to 
her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  provoked 
this  separation;  had  you  dissembled  better,  things 
might  have  continued  in  the  state  of  nature. 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
reasonable  conscience  ;  I  proceeded  to  the  very 
lat>t  act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
song  in  her  coiiiuiendation.  Nay,  I  got  a  friend  to 
put  her  into  a  lampoon,  and  compliment  her  with 
the  imputation  of  an  affair  with  a  young  fellow, 
which  I  carried  so  far,  that  I  told  her  the  ma- 
licious  town  took  notice  that  she  was  grown  fat 
of  a  sudden ;  and  when  she  lay  in  of  a  dropsy, 
persuaded  her  she  was  reported  to  be  in  lalK>ur. 
The  devil's  in't,  if  an  old  woman  is  to  be  flattered 
further,  unless  a  man  should  endeavour  downright 
personally  to  debauch  her ;  and  that  my  virtue 
forbade  nie.  But  for  the  discovery  of  this  amour 
I  am  indebted  to  your  friend,  or  your  wife's  friend, 
Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advances  which 
you  have  slighted  ?  Women  do  not  easily  forgive 
omiftHions  of  that  nature. 

Mir.  She  was  always  civil  to  me  till  of  late. — 
I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs  who  are 
apt  to  interpret  a  woman's  good  manners  to  her 
[)rejudice,  and  think  that  she  who  does  not  refuse 
*em  everything,  can  refuse  'em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell ;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  satisfy 
a  lady's  longing,  you  have  too  much  generosity  not 
to  be  tender  of  her  honour.  Yet  you  speak  with 
an  indiflerence  which  seems  to  be  affected,  and 
confesses  you  are  conscious  of  a  negligence. 

Mir.  You  pursue  the  argument  with  a  dis- 
trust that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses 
you  are  conscious  of  a  concern  for  which  the  lady 
is  more  indebted  to  you  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain.  Fy,  fy,  friend  !  if  you  grow  censorious  T 
must  leave  you. — I'll  look  upon  the  gamesters  in 
the  next  room. 

Mir.  Who  are  they  ? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwoud.— [To  Bkttv.] 
Bring  me  some  chocolate.  lExit. 

Mir.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock  ? 

Bet.  Turned  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

[  Exit. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me! 
—  [Lonkinff  on  his  iratch.j — Ha!  almost  one 
o*  "lock  ! — O,  y 'are  come  ! 
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SCENE  II. 

Mjrabkll  and  Footman. 


You  have 


Fool, 
Mir, 

Foot, 


Mir,  Well,  is  the  grand  affair  over  ? 
been  something  tedious. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  such  coupling  at  Pancras,  that 
they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere  in  a  coun- 
try dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple  to  lead  up  ; 
and  no  hopes  appearing  of  despatch  ;  besides,  the 
parson  growing  hoarse,  we  were  afraid  his  lungs 
would  have  failed  before  it  came  to  our  turn ;  so 
we  drove  round  to  Duke's-place ;  and  there  they 
were  rivet  ted  in  a  trice. 

Mir.  Sq^so^jou  are  sure  they  are  married. 
Married  and  bedded,  sir ;  I  am  witness. 
Have  you  the  certificate  ? 
Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mir,  Has  the  tailor  brought  Waitwell's  clothes 
home,  and  the  new  liveries  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d'ye 
hear,  and  adjourn  the  consummation  till  further 
orders.  Bid  Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  and  dame 
Partlet  rustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet  me  at  one 
o'clock  by  Rosamond's  Pond,  that  I  may  see  her 
before  she  returns  to  her  lady  ;  and  as  you  tender 
your  ears  be  secret. 


SCENE  III. 

5IiiiABELL,  Fainaix,  and  Rbtty. 
Fain.  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirabell ;  you  look 

pltfAHt*d. 

Mir.  £^j  I  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter  of 
•ome  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
covery. I  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal  night.  I 
wonder,  Fainall,  that  you  who  are  married,  and  of 
conseqaence  should  be  discreet,  will  suH'er  your 
wire  to  be  of  such  a  party. 

Fain.  Faith,  I  am  not  jealous.  Besides,  most 
who  are  engaged  are  women  and  relations  ;  and 
for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  conteni])- 
tible  to  give  scandal. 

Mir.  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal :  for  a 
woman,  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but  one  reason 
for  assocbting  with  a  man  who  is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  see  Wit- 
wood  entertained  bv  Millamant  ? 

Mir.  Of  her  understanding  I  am,  if  not  of  her 
person. 

Fain.  You  do  her  wrong  ;  for,  to  give  her  her 
due,  she  has  wit. 

Mir.  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man 
think  so  ;  and  complaisance  enough  not  to  contra- 
dict him  who  shall  tell  her  so. 

Fain,  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you  are 
a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the  failings  of 
your  mistress. 

Mir.  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat  too 
passionate  a  lover ;  fur  1  like  her  with  all  her 
faults;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  folUes 
•re  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her ; 
snd  those  affectations  which  in  another  woman 
would  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her  more 
agreeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Fainall,  she  once  used 
me  with  that  insolence,  that  in  revenge  I  took  her 


to  pieces  ;  sifted  her,  and  separated  her  failings  ;  I 
studied  'em,  and  got  *em  by  rote.  The  catalogue 
was  so  large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  one  day 
or  other  to  hate  her  heartily  :  to  which  end  I  so 
used  myself  to  think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  con- 
trary to  my  design  and  expectation,  they  gave  me 
every  hour  less  and  less  disturbance  ;  till  in  a  few 
days  it  became  habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em 
without  being  displeased.  They  are  now  grown  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, in  a  little  time  longer,  I  shall  like  'cm  aa 
well 

Fain,  Marry  her,  marry  her!  be  half  at  well 
acquainted  with  her  charms,  as  you  are  with 
her  defects,  and  my  life  on't,  you  are  your  own  man 
again. 

Mir.  Say  you  so  ? 

Fain.  Ay,  ay,  I  have  experience :  I  have  a  wife, 
and  so  forth. 


SCENE  IV. 
MiRAB£LL,  Fainall,  BBiry,  and  Messenger. 

jife*.  Is  one  squire  Witwoud  here  .' 

Bet.  Yes,  what's  your  business  } 

Mes.  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  brother 
sir  Wilfull,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  into  his 
own  hands. 

Jiet.  He's  in  the  next  room,  friend — that  way. 


SCENE  V. 
MiRABBLL,  Fainall,  and  Betty. 

Mir.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family  in 
town,  sir  Wilfull  Witwoud  } 

Fain.  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him  } 

Mir.  I  have  seen  him.  He  promises  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person;  1  think  you  have  the  honour 
to  be  related  to  him. 

Fain,  Yes  ;  he  is  half  brother  to  this  Witwoud 
by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to  my  l.idy 
Wishfort,  my  wife's  mother.  If  you  marry  Milla- 
mant, you  must  call  cousins  too. 

Mir,  I  had  rather  be  his  relation  than  his 
acquaintancow 

Fain,  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  him* 
self  for  travel. 

Mir.  For  travel !  why,  the  man  that  I  mean  is 
above  forty. 

Fain.  No  matter  for  that;  'tis  for  the  honour 
of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know  we  have 
blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Mir.  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  parliament 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  fools. 

F'ain,  By  no  means ;  'tis  better  as  'tis.  'Tis 
better  to  trade  with  a  little  loss,  than  to  be  quite 
eaten  up  with  being  overstocked. 

Mir.  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-errant , 
and  those  of  the  squire  his  brother,  anything 
related  } 

Fain.  Not  at  all ;  Witwoud  grows  by  the  knight , 
like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One  wi  i 
melt  in  your  mouth,  and  t'other  set  your  tee  !• 
on  edge ;  one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other  all  core. 
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Mir.  So  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe,  and 
the  other  will  be  rotten  without  ever  being  ripe  at  alL 

Fain,  ^r  .WilfuU  ia  an  odd  mixture  of  bash- 
folness  and  4]^bstiiiacy« — But  when  he'a  drunk  he'a 
as  loving  as  the  monater  in  the  Tempest,  and 
much  after  the  same  manner.  To  give  t'other  his 
due,  he  has  something  of  good-nature,  and  does  not 
alsajDi  want  .wit 

Mir.  Not  always :  but  as  often  as  his  memory 
fails  him,  and  his  common-place  of  comparisons. 
Hei**  fool  with  a  good  memory,  and  some  few  scraps 
of  other  folks*  wit.  He  is  one  whose  conversation 
can  never  be  approved,  yet  it  is  now  and  then  to  be 
endured.  He  has  indeed  one  good  quality,  he  is 
not  exceptions ;  for  he  so  passionately  affects  the 
reputation  of  understanding  raillery,  that  he  will 
construe  an  affront  into  a  jest ;  and  call  downright 
rudeness  and  ill  language,  satire  and  fire 

Fain.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finish  his  picture, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length. 
Behold  the  original  ! 


SCENE  VI. 
MiRABELL,  Fatnall,  Brrrv,  and  WrrwocD. 

Wit.  Afford  me  your  compassion,  my  dears ! 
pity  me,  Fainall !  Mirabell,  pity  me  ! 

Mir.  I  do  from  my  soul. 

Fain.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Wit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  one  but 
now,  sir? 

Wit.  Ay,  but  no  other  ? 

Bet.  No,  sir. 

Wit.  That's  hard,  that's  very  hard. — A.  mes- 
senger !  a  mule,  a  beast  of  burden !  he  has  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as 
a  panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of 
commendatory  verses  from  one  poet  to  another : 
and  what's  worse,  'tis  as  sure  a  forerunner  of  the 
author,  as  an  epistle  dedicatory. 

Mir.  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwoud ! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half  brother.  My  half  brother 
he  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir.  Then  'tis  possible  he  may  be  but  half  a  fool. 

Wit.  Good,  good,  Mirabell,  le  drole  !  good, 
good  ;  hang  him,  don't  let's  talk  of  him. — Fainall, 
how  does  your  lady  ?  Gad,  I  say  anything  in  the 
world  to  get  this  fellow  out  of  my  head.  I  beg 
pardon  that  I  should  ask  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
the  town,  a  question  at  once  so  foreign  and 
domestic.  But  I  talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a  mar- 
riage ;  I  don't  know  what  I  say  :  but  she's  the  best 
woman  in  the  world. 

Fain.  'Tis  well  you  don't  know  what  you  say, 
or  else  your  commendation  would  go  near  to  make 
me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

Wit.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a  wife  but 
Fainall. — Your  judgment,  Mirabell. 

Mir.  You  haid  better  step  and  ask  his  wife,  if 
you  would  be  credibly  informed. 

WU.  Mirabell? 

Mir,   Ay. 

Wit.  My  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons ; — 
gad,  I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you ! 

Mir.  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

Wit.  Nou  but  prithee  excuse  me : — my  memory 
is  such  a  memory. 

Afir,  Have  a  care  of  such  apologies,  Witwoud ; 


for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  affected  to  complain, 
either  of  the  spleen  or  his  memory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Pfctnlant  ? 

Wit.  He's  reckoning  his  money — my  money  it 
was. — I  have  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  Win  of  you  at 
play :  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for  him  at  re- 
partee; since  you  monopolise  the  wit  that  is  between 
you,  the  fortune  must  be  his  of  course. 

Mir.  I  don't  find  that  Petulant  confesses  the 
superiority  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwoud. 

Wit.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now,  and 
would  breed  debates.  —  Petulant's  my  friend,  and  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  has 
a  smattering — faith  and  troth,  a  pretty  deal  of  an 
odd  sort  of  a  small  wit :  nay,  I'll  do  him  justice. 
I'm  his  friend,  I  won't  wrong  him  neither. — And 
if  he  had  any  judgment  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
be  altogether  contemptible.  Come,  come,  don't 
detract  from  the  merits  of  my  friend. 

Fain.  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over- 
nicely  bred  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  hanghim,  the  rogue  has  no  manners 
at  all,  that  I  must  own  : — no  more  breeding  than 
a  bum-bailiir,  that  I  grant  you : — 'tis  pity,  fkith ; 
the  fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Mir.  What,  courage  ? 

Wit.  Hum,  faith  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  1 
can't  say  as  to  that — Yes,  faith,  in  a  controversy, 
he'll  contradict  anybody^ 

Mir.  Though  'twere  a  man  whom  he  feared,  or 
a  woman  whom  he  loved. 

Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  before 
he  speaks ; — we  have  all  our  failings  :  you  are  too 
hard  upon  him,  you  are,  faith.  Let  me  excuse 
him — I  can  defend  most  of  his  faults,  except  one 
or  two  :  one  he  has,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  if  he 
were  my  brother,  I  could  not  acquit  him : — that, 
indeed,  I  could  wish  were  otherwise. 

Mir.  Ay  marry,  what's  that,  Witwoud  ? 

Wit.  O  pardon,  me  ! — expose  the  infirmities 
of  my  friend ! — No,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I  warrant  he's  unsincere,  or  'tis 
some  such  trifie. 

Wit.  No,  no  ;  what  if  he  be  ?  'tis  no  matter  for 
that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that :  a  wit  should  no 
more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant ;  one 
argnes  a  decay  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beaaty. 

Mir.  Maybe  you  think  him  too  positive  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  incentive 
to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate  ? 

Wit.  That !  that's  his  happiness  : — his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunities  to  show 
his  natural  parts. 

Mir.  He  wants  words  ? 

Wit.  Ay:  hut  I  like  him  for  that  now:  for  his 
want  of  words  gives  me  the  ])li;a8ure  very  often  to 
explain  his  meaning. 

Fain.  He's  impudent  ? 

Wit.  No,  that's  not  it, 

Mir.  Vain  ? 

Wit.  No. 

Mir.  What  !  he  speaks  unseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  invent 
an  evasion  ? 

Wit.  Truths  I  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  no,  no ;  since  you 
will  have  it, — I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth  at  all, 
— that's  all.  He  wilji  lie  like  a  chambermaid,  or  a 
woman  of  quality's  porter.    Now  that  is  u  fault. 
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SCENE  VII. 
MuiABKXx,  Taoiall,  Witwovd,  Bktty,  and  Coachman. 

Coaeh.  Is  master  Petulant  here,  mistress  ? 

Bet.  Yc87 

Coaeh.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would 
spemk  with  him. 

Fain.  O  braTe  Petulant !  three ! 

Bet.  Ill  tell  him. 

Coaeh,  Yon  mnst  bring  two  dishes  of  chocolate 
and  a  glass  of  cinnamon-water. 


SCENE  VIII. 
MiaABBiXy  Fahtall,  and  Witwoud. 

Wit.  That  should  be  for  two  fasting  strumpets, 
and  a  bawd  troubled  with  th^wind.  Now  you  may 
know  what  the  three  are. 

Mir.  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's 
acquaintance. 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  friendship  without  freedom  is  as 
dull  as  loTe  without  enjoyment,  or  wine  without 
toasting.  But  to  tell  you  a  secret,  these  are  trulls 
whom  he  allows  coach.hire,  and  something  more, 
bj  the  week,  to  call  on  him  once  a-day  at  public 
places. 

Mir.  How! 

Wit.  You  shall  see  he  won't  go  to  *em,  because 
there's  no  more  company  here  to  take  notice  of 
bim. — Why  this  is  nothing  to  what  he  used  to  do : 
—before  he  found  out  this  way,  J  have  known  him 
Cfdl  for  himself. 

Pain.  Call  for  himself !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Wii,  Mean !  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of  this 
cbocolate-house,  just  when  you  had  been  talking  to 
bim — as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned — whip  he 
was  gone! — then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap  on  a 
bood  and  scarf,  and  a  mask,  slap  into  a  hackney> 
coach,  and  drive  hither  to  the  door  again  in  a  trice, 
where  he  would  send  in  for  himself ;  that  I  mean, 
call  for  himself,  wait  for  himself;  nay,  and  what's 
more,  not  finding  himself,  sometimes  leave  a  letter 
for  himself. 

Mir.  1  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 
~I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he  is  so  long 
a-coming  :  Oh !  I  ask  his  pardon. 


SCENE  IX. 
PnuLANT,  MiiUBitkX,  Fainall,  Witwouo,  and  Brmr. 

Bet.  Sir,  the  coach  stays. 

Pet.  Well,  well; — I  come.  — 'Sbud,  a  man  had 
as  good  be  a  professed  midwife,  as  a  professed 
wboremaster,  at  this  rate  !  to  be  knocked  up  and 
nused  at*ali  hours,  and  in  all  places.  Pox  on  'em, 
1  won't  come  ! — D'ye  hear,  tell  *em  I  won't  come: 
-^et  'em  snivel  and  crv  their  hearts  out. 

Fain.  You  are  very  cruel.  Petulant. 

Pet.  All's  one,  let  it  pass  : — I  have  a  humour  to 
be  cruel. 

Mir.  I  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  condition 
that  you  use  at  this  rate. 

Pet.  Condition !  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I  am 
Oct  in  humour ! — By  this  hand,  if  they  were  your 


— a — a — your  what  d'ye-call-'ems  themselves,  they 
must  wait  or  rub  off,  if  I  want  appetite. 

Mir.  What  d'ye-call-'ems  !  what  are  they,  Wit- 
woud ? 

Wit.  Empresses,  my  dear  : — by  your  what-d'ye- 
call-'ems  he  means  sultana  queens. 

Pet.  Ay,  Roxolaaas. 

Mir.  Cry  you  mercy  I 

Fain.  Witwoud  says  they  are-.- 

Pet.  What  does  he  say  th'are  ? 

WU.  I  ?  fine  ladies,  I  say. 

Pet.  Pass  on,  Witwoud. — Hark'ee,  by  this  light, 
his  relations : — two  co-heiresses  his  cousins,  and 
an  old  aunt,  who  loves  caterwauling  better  than  a 
conventicle. 

Wit.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how  the 
rogue  would  come  off. — Ha !  ha !  ha  !  gad,  I  can't 
be  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  said  they  were  my 
mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mir.  No! 

Wit.  No ;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of 
invention  charm  me,  dear  Petulant. 

Bet,  They  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  anger. 

Pet.  Enough,  let  'em  trundle.  Anger  helps 
complexion,  saves  painL 

Fain.  This  continence  is  all  dissembled  ;  this  is 
in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of  the  next 
time  he  makes  court  to  Millamant,  and  swear  he 
has  abandoned  the  whole  sex  for  her  sake. 

Mir.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent  pre- 
tensions there  yet  ?  I  shall  cut  your  throat  some 
time  or  other,  Petulant,  about  that  business. 

Pet.  Ay,  ay,  let  that  pass — there  are  other  thrqats 
to  be  cut. 

Alir.  Meaning  mine,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Not  I — I  mean  nobody — I  know  nothing : 
— but  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world — 
and  they  may  be  rivals — what  then  1  all's  one  for 
that. 

Mir.  How  !  hark'ee.  Petulant,  come  hither  : — 
explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet.  Explain  1  I  know  nothing. — Why,  you 
have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to  town, 
and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's  ? 

Mir.  True. 

Pet.  Why,  that's  enough — you  and  he  are  not 
friends ;  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have  a  child, 
you  may  be  disinherited,  ha  .' 

il^fir.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all  this 
truth  } 

Pel.  All's  one  for  that ;  why  then  say  I  know 
something. 

Mtr.  Come,  thou  art  an  honest  fellow.  Petulant, 
and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress,  thou  sha't, 
faith.     What  hast  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  ? 

Pet.  I  ?  nothing,  I.  If  throats  are  to  be  cut,  let 
swords  clash !  song's  the  word,  I  shrug  and  am  silent. 

Mir.  Oh,  raillery,  raillery!  Come,  I  know  thou 
art  in  the  women's  secrets. — What,  you're  a 
cabalist;  I  know  you  stayed  at  Millamant's  last 
night,  after  I  went.  Was  there  any  mention  made 
of  my  uncle  or  me }  tell  me.  If  thou  hadst  but 
good-nature  equal  to  thy  wit.  Petulant,  Tony  Wit- 
woud, who  is  now  thy  competitor  in  fame,  would 
show  as  dim  by  thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a 
pear]  of  orient ;  he  would  no  more  be  seen  by  thee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  sun.  Come,  I'm  sure  thou 
wo't  tell  me. 

Pet.  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common  sens« 
then  for  the  future  ? 
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Mir.  Faith,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and  I'll 
pray  that  Heaven  may  grant  it  thee  in  the  mean<- 
time. 

Pet.  Well,  hark'ee. 

[MiRABKLL  and  Pktulant  talk  apart. 

Fain,  Petulant  and  you  both  will  find  Mirabell 
as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

JVit.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  that  she  laughs  at  Petu- 
lant is  plain.  And  for  my  part,  but  that  it  is  almost 
a  fashion  to  admire  her,  I  should — hark'ee — to  tell 
you  a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no  further — between 
friends,  1  shall  never  break  my  heart  fur  her. 

jfain.  How  ! 

Wit.  She's  handsome  ;  but  she's  a  sort  of  ah 
uncertain  woman. 

Fain.  I  thought  you  had  died  for  her. 

JVit.  Umh— no — 

Fain.  She  has  wit. 

>Vit.  *Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  anybody 
else  : — now,  demme,  I  should  hate  that,  if  she  were 
as  handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabell  is  not  so  sure 
of  her  as  he  thinks  for. 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Wit.  We  stayed  pretty  late  there  last  night,  and 
heard  sometiiing  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell,  who  is 
lately  come  to  town — and  is  between  him  and  the 
best  part  of  his  estate.  Mirabell  and  he  are  at  some 
distance,  as  my  lady  Wishfort  has  been  told  ;  and 
you  know  she  hates  Mirabell  worse  than  a  quaker 
hates  a  parroc,  or  than  a  fishmonger  hates  a  hard 
frost.  Whether  this  uncle  has  seen  Mrs.  Millamant 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  were  items  of  such  a 
treaty  being  in  embryo  ;  and  if  it  should  come  to 
life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  some  sort  unfortu- 
nately fobbed,  i' faith. 

Fain.  'Tis  impossible  Millamant  should  hearken 
to  it 

Wit.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell ;  she's  a  woman, 
and  a  kind  of  humourist. 

J\tir.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  you  could 
collect  last  night  ? 

Pet.  The  quintessence.  Maybe  Witwoud  knows 
more,  he  staid  longer  : — besides,  they  never  mind 
him  ;  they  say  anything  before  him. 

iVftr.  I  thought  you  had  been  the  gpreatest 
favourite. 


Pet.  Ay,  tSte-h'ttl€f  but  not  in  public,  because 
I  make  remarks. 

Mir.  You  do? 

Pet.  Ay,  ay ;  pox,  I'm  malicious,  man  \  Now 
he's  soft  you  know  ;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  hinb — 
the  fellow's  well-bred  ;  he's  what  you  cail  a — what- 
d'ye-call-'em,  a  fine  gentleman  ;  but  he's  silly 
withal. 

Mir.  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my 
curiosity  requires. — Fainall,  are  you  for  the  Mall  ? 

Fain.  Ay,  I'll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Ay,  we'll  all  walk  in  the  Park  ;  the  ladieS 
talked  of  being  there. 

Mir.  I  thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch  for 
your  brother  sir  Wilf nil's  arrival. 

Wit.  No,  no ;  he  comes  to  his  aunt's,  my  lady 
Wishfort.  Pox  on  him  !  I  shall  be  troubled  with 
him  too  ;  what  shall  I  do  with  the  fool  ? 

Pet.  Beg  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg  you 
afterwards :  and  so  have  but  one  trouble  with  you 
both. 

Wit.  O  rare  Petulant !  thou  art  as  quick  as  fire 
in  a  frosty  morning  ;  thou  shalt  to  the  Mall  with  us, 
and  we'll  be  very  severe. 

Pet.  Enough,  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mir.  Are  you  }  pray  then  walk  by  yourselves : 
let  not  us  be  accessary  to  your  putting  the  ladies 
out  of  countenance  with  your  senseless  ribaldry, 
which  you  roar  out  aloud  as  often  as  they  pass  by 
you  ;  and  when  ^ou  have  made  a  handsome  woman 
blush,  then  you  think  you  have  been  severe. 

Pet.  What,  what !  then  let  'em  either  show  their 
innocence  by  not  understanding  what  they  hear,  or 
else  show  their  discretion  by  not  hearing  what  they 
would  not  be  thought  to  understand. 

Mir.  But  hast  not  thou  then  sense  enough  to 
know  that  thou  oughtest  to  be  most  ashamed  thy- 
self, when  thou  hast  put  another  out  of  countenance? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand!  —  I  always  take 
blushing  either  for  a  sign  of  guilt,  or  ill-breeding. 

Mir.  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You  are 
in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of  your 
judgment  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modesty's  ill-manners,  'tis  but  fit 

That  impudence  aud  malice  pass  for  wit. 

lExcunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— St.  James's  Park. 
Mrs.  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 


Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will 
be  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  ourselves,  and 
among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in  extremes ;  either 
doating  or  averse.  While  they  are  lovers,  if  they 
have  fire  and  sense,  their  jealousies  are  insupport- 
able ;  and  when  they  cease  to  love,  (we  ought  to 
think  at  least)  they  loathe  ;  they  look  upon  us  with 
horror  and  distaste ;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts 
of  what  we  were,  and  as  such,  fly  from  us. 

Afar.  True,  'tis  an  unhappy  circumstance  of  life, 
that  love  should  ever  die  before  us ;  and  that  the 
man  so  often  should  outlive  the.  lover.  But  say 
what  you  will,  'tis  better  to  be  left,'  than  never  to 


have  been  loved.  To  pass  our  youth  in  dull  indif- 
ference, to  refuse  the  sweets  of  life  because  they 
once  must  leave  us,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  wish 
to  have  been  bom  old,  because  we  one  day  must  be 
old.  For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  never  rust  in  my  possession.  /( 

Mrs.  Fain.  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to  ray 
mother's  humour  ? 

Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free ;  I  have  no  taste 
of  those  insipid  dry  discourses,  with  which  our  sex 
of  force  must  entertain  themselves,  apart  from  men. 
We  may  affect  endearments  to  each  other,  profess 
eternal  friendships,  and  seem  to  doat  like  lovers ; 
but  'tis  not  in  our  natures  long  to  persevere.  Love 
will  resume  his  empire  in  our  breasts ;  and  every 
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heart,  or  soon  or  late,  deceive  and  re-admit  him  as 
its  lawful  tyrant. 

Mrs.  Fain  Bless  me,  how  have  I  been  deceived ! 
why  you  profess  a  libertine. 

Jifar.  You  sec  my  friendship  by  my  freedom. 
Come,  be  as  sincere,  acknowledge  that  your  senti- 
ments agree  with  mine. 

Mrs,  Fain.  Ne^  n  ' 

Mar,  Yon  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs.  Fain,  Heartily,  inveterately. 

Mar.  YourJujabaodi 

Mrs.  Fain.  Most  transcendently  ;  <iy,  though  I 
sty  it,  meritoriously^" 

Mar,  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mrs,  Fain.  There. 

Mar.  I  join  with  you ;  what  I  have  said  has  been 
to  try  you. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Is  it  possible  ?  dost  thou  hate  those 
vipers,  men  ? 

Mar.  I  have  done  hating  'em,  and  am  now  come 
to  despise  'em  ;  the  next  thing  I  have  to  do,  is 
eternally  to  forget  *em. 

Mrs.  Fain.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama- 
zon, a  Penthesilea  ! 

Mar.  And  yet  1  am  thinking  sometimes  to  carry 
my;  aversion  further. 

Mrs.  Fain.  How  .^ 

Mar.  Faith,  b^  marrying;  if  I  could  but  ftnd 
one  that  TbveiJ  me  very  well,  and  would  be 
throughly  sensible  of  ill  usage,  I  think  I  :ihouUl  do 
niyseif  the  violence  of  undergoing  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  would  not  make  him  a  cuckold  ? 

Mar.  Noj  bat  I'd  make  him  believe  I  did,  and 
that's  as  bad. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Why,  had  not  you  as  good  do  it  ? 

Mar.  Oh!  if  he  should  ever  discover  it,  he  would 
then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out  of  his  pain ;  but  I 
would  have  him  ever  to  continue  upon  the  rack  of 
fear  and  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou 
wert  married  to  Mirabell. 

Mar.  Would  I  were  ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  change  colour. 

Mar.  Because  I  hate  him. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So  do  I ;  but  I  can  hear  him  named. 
But  what  reason  have  you  to  hate  him  in  particular? 

Mar.  1  never  loved  him  ;  he  is,  and  alwuya  was, 
insufferably  proud. 

Mrs.  Fain.  By  the  reason  you  give  for  your 
svtrsion,  one  would  lliiuk  it  dissembled  ;  for  you 
have  laid  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  his  enemies 
muse  acquit  him. 

Mar.  Oh  then,  it  seems,  you  are  one  of  his 
favourable  enemies!  Methiuks  you  look  a  little 
pale,  and  now  you  tiush  again. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Do  I  ?  I  think  I  am  a  little  sick 
o'  the  sudden. 

Atar.  What  ails  vou  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  My  husband.  Don't  you  see  him.' 
He  turned  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  almost 
overcome  me. 


SCENE  II. 
Mr*.  FArxALL,  Mrs.  Mahjvood,  Faivall,  aud  Miradem. 

Mar.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  he  comes  opportunely  for 
you. 

Mrs,  Fain.  For  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mira- 
bell with  him. 


Fnin^  My  dear  ! 

Jitrs.  Fain.  My  soul  ! 

Fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Afrs.  Fain.  D'ye  think  so  ? 

Alir.  He  is  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mts.  Fain.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me  so 
at  least ;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  1  could  hear 
it  without  mortification. 

Fain.  O  my  dear,  I  am  siitislfied  of  your  tender- 
ness ;  I  know  you  cannot  resent  anything  from  me; 
especially  what  is  an  effect  of  my  concern. 

Afrs.  Fain.  Mr.  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupted 
you  in  a  pleasant  relation  last  night ;  I  would  fain 
hear  it  out. 

Mir.  The  persons  concerned  in  that  affair  have 
yet  a  tolerable  reputation. — 1  am  afraid  Mr.  Fain- 
all  will  be  censorious. 

Mrs.  Fain.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense  with 
the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to  avoid  giving 
an  occasion  to  make  another  by  being  seen  to  walk 
with  his  wife.  This  way,  Mr.  Mirabell,  and  I  dare 
promise  you  will  oblige  us  both. 


SCENE  III. 
Fainall  and  Mnt.  Marwood. 

Fain.  Excellent  creature  !  Well,  sure  if  T  should 
live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be  a  miserable 
man. 

Mar.  Ay  ! 
I       Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  ac- 
complishment of  it,  of  consequence,  must  put  an 
end  to  all  my  hopes ;  and  what  a  wretch  is  he  who 
I  must  survive  his  hopes  !     Nothing  remains  when 
,  that  day  comes,  but  to  sit  down  and  weep  like 
;  Alexander,    when    he    wanted    other   worlds    to 
conquer. 

Afar.  Will  you  not  follow  'em  ? 

Fain.  Faith,  I  think  not. 

uMar.   Pray  let  us  ;  1  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  !»ot  jealous  ? 

Afar.  Of  whom  ? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Afar.  If  1  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with  my  love  to 
you  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour  } 

Fain.  You  would  intimate  then,  as  if  there  were 
a  fellow-feeling  between  my  wife  and  him. 

Afar.  I  think  she  does  not  hate  him  to  that  de- 
gree she  would  be  thought. 

Fain.  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Afar.  It  may  be  you  are  deceived. 

Fain.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  now  begin  to  appre- 
hend it. 

Afar.  What? 

Fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  madam,  and 
vou  are  false. 

m 

Mar.  That  I  am  false  !  what  mean  you  ? 

Fain.  To  let  you  know  I  see  through  all  yoor 
little  arts. — Come,  you  both  love  him  ;  and  both 
have  equally  dissembled  your  aversion.  Ydtir 
mutual  jealousies  of  one  another  have  made  you 
clash  till  you  have  both  struck  (ire.  I  have  seen 
the  warm  confession  reddening  on  your  cheeks,  aud 
sparkling  from  your  eyes. 

Afar.  You  do  uie  wrong. 

Fain.  1  do  not.  'Twas  for  my  ease  to  oversee 
and  wilfully  neglect  the  gross  advances  made  hiui 
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by  my  wife  ;  that  by  permitting^  her  to  be  engaged* 
I  might  continue  unsuspected  in  ray  pleasures ; 
and  take  you  oftener  to  my  arms  in  full  security. 
But  could  you  think,  because  the  nodding  husband 
would  not  wake,  that  e  er  the  watchful  lover  slept  ? 

Mar,  And  wherewithsd  can  you  reproach  me  ? 

Fain,  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another,  with 
love  of  Mirabel  1. 

Mar,  'Tis  false !  I  challenge  you  to  show  an 
instance  that  can  confirm  your  groundless  accusa- 
tion.    I  hate  him. 

Fain,  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him  ?  he  is 
insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows  his  neglect. 
An  instance  1  the  injuries  you  have  done  htm  are  a 
proof :  your  interposing  in  his  love.  What  cause 
had  you  to  make  discoveries  of  his  pretended 
passion  ?  to  undeceive  the  credulous  aunt,  and  be 
the  officious  obstacle  of  his  match  with  Miil&mant  ? 

Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  lady  urged  me ;  I 
had  professed  a  friendship  to  her ;  and  could  not 
see  her  easy  nature  so  abused  by  that  dissembler. 

Fain,  What,  was  it  conscience  then  ?  Professed 
a  friendship  !  O  the  pious  friendships  of  the 
female  sex  ! 

Mar.  More  tender,  more  sincere,  and  more  en- 
during, than  all  the  vain  and  empty  vows  of  men, 
whether  professing  love  to  us,  or  mutual  faith  to 
one  another. 

Fain.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  you  are  my  wife's  friend 
too. 

Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude  !  do  you  reproach 
me  ?  you,  you  upbraid  me  ?  Have  I  been  false  to 
her,  through  strict  fidelity  to  you,  and  sacrificed 
my  friendship  to  keep  my  love  inviolate  ?  And 
have  you  the  baseness  to  charge  me  with  the  guilt, 
unmindful  of  the  merit  ?  To  you  it  should  be 
meritorious,  that  I  have  been  vicious  :  and  do  you 
reflect  that  guilt  upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried 
in  your  bosom  ? 

Fain.  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I  meant 
but  to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account  you  once 
could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when  set  in  competition 
with  your  love  to  me. 

Mar.  'Tis  false,  you  urged  it  with  delibernte 
malice !  'twas  spoken  in  scorn,  and  I  never  will 
forgive  it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  begets 
your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could  forgive  a 
jealousy :  but  you  are  stung  to  find  you  are  dis- 
covered. 

Mar.  It  shall  be  all  discovered.  You  too  shall 
be  discovered ;  be  sure  you  shall.     I  can  but  be 

exposed If  I  do  it  myself  I  shall  prevent  your 

baseness. 

Fain.  Why,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife ;  own  what  has 
passed  between  us. 

Fain,  Frenzy  t 

Mar.  By  all  my  wrongs  I'll  do't !— I'll  publish 
to  the  world  the  injuries  you  have  done  me,  both 
in  my  fame  and  fortune !  W^ith  both  I  trusted 
you.  you  bankrupt  in  honour,  as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  fame  I  have  preserved :  your  fortune 
has  been  bestowed  as  the  prodigality  of  your  love 
would  have  it,  in  pleasures  which  we  both  have 
shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been  false,-  I  had  ere 
this  repaid  it — 'tis  true — had  you  permitted  Mira- 
bell  with  Millamant  to  have  stolen  their  marriage, 
my  lady  had  been  inocnsed  beyond  all  means  of 
reconcilement:  Millamant  had  forfeited  the  moiety 


of  her.  fortunes -shich  thfiiLVOiild  have  descended 
j^Qjay  wife  ;-rrand_  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but'  to 
^make  lawful  prize  oF  a  rich  widow's  wealth,.  And 
squander  it  on  love  and  you  ? 

Mat.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence  I 

Fain,  Death,  am  I  not  married  ?  What's  pre- 
tence ?  Am  I  not  imprisoned,  fettered  ?  Have  I 
not  a  wife  ?  nay  a  vrife  that  was  a  widow,  a  young 
widow,  a  handsome  widow  ;  and  would  be  again  a 
widow,  but  that  I  have  a  heart  of  proof,  and  some- 
thing of  a  constitution  to  bustle  through  the  ways 
of  wedlock  and  this  world  !  Will  you  yet  be  re- 
conciled to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mar.  Impossible.  Truth  and  yon  are  inoon- 
sistent :  I  hate  you,  and  shall  for  ever. 

Fain,  FOr  loving  you  ? 

Mar.  I  loathe  the  name  of  love  after  such  usage; 
and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which  you  would  asperse 
me,  I  scorn  you  most.     Farewell! 

Fain,  Nay,  we  must  not  part  thus. 

Mar.  Let  me  go. 

Fain.  Come,  I'm  sorry. 

Mar,  I  care  not — let  me  go — break  my  hands, 
do— I'd  leave  'em  to  get  loose. 

Fain.  I  would  not  hurt  ydu  for  the  world.  Have 
t  no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here  ? 

Mar.  Well,  I  have  deserved  it  all. 

Fain,  You  know  I  love  you. 

JIfar,  Poor  dissembling  i — O  that — well,  it  is 
not  yet — 

Fain.  What  ?  what  is  it  not  ?  what  is  it  not  yet  ? 
It  is  not  yet  too  late — 

Mar.  No,  it  is  not  yet  too  late ; — I  have  that 
comfort. 

Fain,  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor  mankind, 
myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous  world. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance. — Come,  I  ask 
your  pardon — no  tears — I  was  to  blame,  1  could 
not  love  you  and  be  easy  in  my  doubts.  Pray  for- 
bear— I  believe  you  ;  I'm  convinced  I've  done  you 
wrong ;  and  any  way,  every  way  will  make  amends. 
I'll  hate  my  wife  yet  more,  damn  her  !  I'll  part 
with  her,  rob  her  of  all  she's  worth,  and  we'll  retire 
somewhere,  anywhere,  to  another  world.  I'll 
marry  thee — be  pacified. — 'Sdeath,  they  come,  hide 
your  face,  your  tears  ; — you  have  a  mask,  wear  it 
a  moment.     This  way,  this  way — be  persuaded. 


SCENE  IV. 

MiRABELL  atui  Mrs.  Faixall. 

Mrs.  Fain,  They  are  here  yet. 

Mir.  They  are  turning  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs,  Fain.  While  I  only  hated  my  husband,  I 
could  bear  to  see  him  ;  but  since  I  have  despised 
him,  he's  too  ofTeniiiive. 

Mir.  O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indis- 
cretion. 

Mir.  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust  for 
your  husband,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  you 
relish  your  lover. 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  have  been  the  cause  that  I  have 
loved  without  bounds,  and  would  you  set  limits  to 
I  that  aversion  of  which  you  have  been  the  ocoasioa  ? 
'  why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  man  ? 
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Mir,  Vnh  dx)  ve  daily  coitomit  disagreeable  aad^ ' 
dangerous  iictions  ?  to  save  that  idol,  reputatiopc 
irihe  familiaHties  of  our  loves  had  produced  that 
consequence  of  which  you  were  apprehensive, 
where  could  you  have  fixed  a  father's  name  with 
credit,  but  on  a  husband  ?  I  knew  Fainall  to  be  a 
man  lavish  of  his  morals,  an  interested  and  pro- 
fessing  friend,  a  false  and  a  designing  lover  ;  yet  one 
whose  wit  and  outward  fair  behaviour  have  gained 
a  Imputation  with  the  town  enough  to  make  tnat 
wnirtitn  stand  excused  who  has  suffered  herself  to  be 
won  by  his  addresses.  A  better  man  ought  not  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion  ;  a  worse  had 
not  answered  to  the  purpose.  When  you  are  weary 
of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs.  Fain,  I  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree  of 
credit  with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mit.  In  justice  to  you,  I  have  made  you  privy 
to  my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to 
rain  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Whom  hayej^Qa  intfrnrt^d  to  repre- 
«ent  your  pretenoied  uncle  ? 
Mir.  \j^sit3ggll>  nij^sarvnnl 
Mrs.  P'ain.  He  i&  jin  humble  servant  to  Foible 
mj  mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your 
iniSfiatr  -"" 

Mir.  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by   this  time.       They    were    married   this 

gorging. 

Mrs.  Fiin.  Who  } 

Mir,  Wajtwefi  and  Foible.  I  would  not  tempt 
my  servant  "to  betray  me  by  trusting  him  too  tar. 
If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me,  should  con- 
tent to  marry  my  pretended  uncle,  he  might,  like 
Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand  upon  terms ;  sO  I  made 
him  sure  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So,  if  my  ]ioor  tnother  is  caught  in 
a  contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture  be- 
times ;  and  release  her  by  producing  a  certificate 
of  her  gallant's  former  man  idge  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  upon  coodition  that  she  oon^eut  to 
inj  marriage  with  her  nTeceV'and  surrender  the 
moiety  of  her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs.  Fain.  She  talked  last  night  of  endea- 
vouring at  a  match  between  Miiiamaut  and  your 
uicle. 

Mir.  That  was  by  Foible's  direction,  and  my 
instruction,  that  she  might  seem  tu  carry  it  more 
privately. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Well,  I  have  an  opinion  of  your 
success ;  for  I  believe  my  lady  will  do  anything  to 
get  a  husband  ;  and  when  she  has  this,  which  you 
have  provided  for  her,  I  suppose  she  will  submit  to 
anything  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mir.  Yea,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
anytliing  that  resembled  a  man,  though  'twere 
no  more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out  of  a 
napkin. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Female  frailty  1  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of  a 
false  appetite  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mir.  An  old  woman's  appetite  is  depraved  like 
that  of  a  girl — 'tis  the  green  sickmss  of  a  second 
childhood;  and,  like  the  faint  otfer  of  a  latter 
spring,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the  fall,  and  withers 
in  an  affected  bloom. 

Mrs,  Fain,  Here's  your  mist rt'ss. 


SCENE  V. 

MiRABBLL,  Mrs.  Fainall,  Mrs.  MiLlamant,  Wrrwouo, 

and  Mlvcino. 

Mir.  Here  she  comes,  i'faith,  full  sail,  with  her 
fan  spread  and  her  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of 
fools  for  tenders  ;  ha,  no,  I  cry  hfer  mercy  ! 

Airs.  Fain,  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler ; 
and  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mir,  [To  MiLLAMANT.]  You  seem  to  be 
unattended,  madam — you  used  to  have  the  beau 
monde  throng  after  you ;  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine 
perukes  hovering  round  you. 

Wit.  Like  moths  about  a  candle. — I  had  like 
to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

Mil.  O  I  have  denied  myself  airs  to-day^  1  have 
walked  as  fast  through  the  crowd. 

Wit.  As  a  favourite  Just  disgraced  ;  and  with  as 
few  followers. 

Afil.  Dear  Mr.  Witwoud,  truce  with  your 
similitudes  ;  for  I  am  as  sick  of  'em — 

JF.^.  As  a  physician  of  a  good  air.---I  cannot 
help  it,  madam,  though  'tis  against  myself* 

Mil.  Yet,  again  1 — Mincing,  stand  between  me 
and  his  wit. 

Wit.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  before  a 
great  fire. —  I  confess  I  do  blaze  to-day,  I  am  too 
bright. 

Mrs.  Fain,  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you 
so  long  } 

Mil,  Long !  Lord,  have  I  not  made  violent 
haste  ;  I  have  asked  every  living  thing  I  met  for 
you  ;  I  have  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a  new 
fashion. 

Wit,  Madam,  truce  with  your  similitudes. — No, 
you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask  him  for  her. 

Mil.  By  your  leave,  Witwoud,  that  were  like 
inquiring  after  an  old  fashion^  to  ask  a  husband  fur 
his  wife. 

Wit.  Hum,  a  hit !  a  hit !  a  palpable  hit !  I  con- 
fess it. 

Mrs.  Fain,  You  were  dressed  before  I  came 
abroad. 

Mil.  Ay,  that's  true. — O  but  then  I  had— Min- 
cing, what  had  1  ?  why  was  I  so  long  } 

Min.  O  mem,  your  laship  stayed  to  peruse  a 
packet  of  letters. 

Mil.  O  ay,  letters — I  had  letters — I  am  perse- 
cuted with  letters — I  hate  letters— Nobody  knows 
how  to  write  letters,  and  yet  one  has  'em,  one  does 
not  know  why.  They  serve  one  to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

Wit.  Is  that  the  way  ?  Pray,  madam,  do  you 
pin  up  your  hair  with  all  your  letters  .'  I  find  I 
must  keep  copies. 

Afil.  Only  with  those  in  verse,  Mr.  Witwoud, 
I  never  pin  up  my  hait  with  prose. — I  think  1  tried 
once.  Mincing. 

Min.  O  memi  T  shall  never  forget  it. 

Mil.  Ay,  puor  Mincing  tift  and  tift  all  the 
morning. 

Mia.  Till  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  I'll 
vow,  mem  :  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But  when 
your  laship  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it  sits  so  plea- 
sant the  next  day  as  anything,  and  is  so  pure  and 
so  crips. 

Wit.  Indeed,  so  crips  } 

Min.  You're  such  a  critic,  Mr.  Witwoud. 

Mil.  Mirabell,  did  you  take  exceptions  last 
night }  O  ay,  and  went  away. — Now  I  think  on't, 
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Vm  angry — no,  now  I  think  on't  Vm  pleased — 
for  I  beliere  I  gave  y6u  some  pain. 

Mir,  Does  that  please  you  ? 

Mii.  Infinitely;  I  love  to  give  pain. 

Mir,  You  would  affect  a  cruelty  which  is  not  in 
your  nature ;  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power  of 
pleasing. 

Mil.  Oh  I  ask  you  pardon .  for  that — one's 
cruelty  is  one's  power ;  and  when  one  parts 
with  one's  cruelty,  one  parts  with  one's  power; 
and  when  one  has  parted  with  that,  I  fancy  oAe's 
old  and  ugly. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  wifTer  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the 
object  of  your  power,  to  destroy  your  lover — and 
then  how  vain,  how  lost  a  thing  you'll  be  !  Nay, 
'tis  true :  you  are  no  longer  handsome  when  you've 
lost  your  lover;  your  beauty  dies  upon  the  instant ; 
for  beauty  is  the  lover's  gift ;  'tis  he  bestows  your 
charms— your  glass  is  all  a  cheat.  The  ugly  and 
the  old,  whom  the  looking-glass  mortifies,  yet  after 
commendation  can  be  flattered  by  it,  and  discover 
beauties  in  it ;  for  that  reflects  our  praises,  rather 
than  your  face. 

Mil.  O  the  vanity  of  these  men  ! — Fainall,  d'ye 
hear  him  ?  If  they  did  not  commend. us,  we  were 
not  handsome  !  Now  you  must  know  they  could 
not  commend  «ne,  if  one  was  not  h'andsotne. 
Beauty  the  lover's  gift ! — Lord,  what  is  a  lover, 
that  it  can  give  ?  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fast 
as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases, 
and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases  ;  and  then,  if 
one  pleases,  one  makes  more. 

IVit,  Very  pretty.  Why,  you  make  no  more  of 
making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  making  so  many 
card- matches. 

Mil,  One  ho  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a  lover, 
than  one's  wit  to  an  echo.  They  can  but  reflect 
what  we  look  and  say ;  vain  empty  things  if  we 
are  silent  or  unseen,  and  want  a  being. 

Mir,  Yet  to  those  two  vain  empty  things  you 
owe  two  the  greatest  pleasures  of  your  life. 

Mil,  How  so  ? 

Mir,  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  yourselves  praised ;  and  to  an  echo  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

fVit.  But  I  know  a.  lady  that  loves  talking  so 
incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair  plav  ;  she 
has  that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that  an 
echo  must  Wait  till  she  dies,  before  it  can  catch 
her  last  words. 

Mil.  O  fiction ! — Fainall,  let  us  leave  these 
men. 

Mir,  Draw  off  Witwoud.    {.Atideio  Join.  FAty all. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Immediately. — I  have  a  word  or 
two  for  Mr.  Witwoud. 


SCENE  VI. 
Mrs.  MiLLAMAiVT,  MfRAOKLL,  and  MiNaN'O. 

Mir,  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience  too. — 
You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  last  night ;  though 
you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a  secret  to  you  that 
concerned  ray  love. 

Mil,  You  saw  1  was  engaged. 

Mir,  Unkind !  Y'ou  had  the  leisure  to  enter- 
tain a  herd  of  fools ;  things  who  visit  you  from 
their  excessive  idleness ;  bestowing  on  your  easiness 
tliat  time  which  is  the  incumbrance  of  their  lives. 


How  can  you  find  delight  in  such  society  ?  It  is 
impossible  they  should  admire  you,  they  are  not 
capable :  or  if  they  were,  it  should  be  to  you  as 
a  mortification  ;  for  sure  to  please  a  fool  is  some 
degree  of  folly. 

Mil.  I  please  myself: — besides,  sometimes  to 
converse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health !  is  there  a  worse  disease 
than  the  conversation  of  fools  ? 

Mil,  Yes,  the  vapours ;  fools  are  physic  for  itv 
next  to  ass&foetida. 

A/i>.  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 

Mil,  Mirabell,  if  you  persist  in  this  offensive 
freedom,  you'll  displease  me. — I  think  I  must 
resolve,  after  all,  not  to  have  you  : — we  shan't 
agree, 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

AfiL  And  yet  oar  distemper,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  the  same ;  for  we  shall  be  sick  of  one 
another.  I  shan't  endure  to  be  reprimanded  nor 
instructed ;  'tis  so  dull  to  act  always  by  advice, 
and  so  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's  faults — I  can*t 
bear  it.  Well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mirabell — I'm 
resolved — I  think — you  may  go. — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
what  would  you  give,  that  you  could  help  loving 
me ! 

Mir.  I  would  give  something  that  you  did  not 
know  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mil,  Come,  don't  look  grave  then.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  me  ? 

iMir,  I  gay  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty,  as 
win  a  woman  with  plain-dealing  and  sincerity. 

Mil.  Sententious  Mirabell! — Prithee,  Ion 't  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wine  face,  like 
Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  uld 
tapestry  hanging. 

Mir.  Y'ou  are  merry,  madam,  but  I  would 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  seric)us. 

Afil.  Wliat,  with  that  face  ?  no,  if  you  keep 
your  countenance,  'tis  impossible  I  should  hold 
mine.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  something  very 
moving  in  a  love- sick  face.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — well, 
I  won't  laugh,  don't  be  peevish — Heigho  !  now 
ni  be  melancholy,  as  melancholy  as  a  watch-light. 
Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me  woo  me 
now. — Nay,  if  you  are  so  tedious,  fare  you  well ; — I 
see  they  are  walking  away. 

Mir.  Can  you  not  find  in  the  variety  of  your 
disposition  one  moment — 

Mil.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's  married,  and 
your  plot  like  to  speed  ; — no. 

Mir.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it .' 

Mil.  Without  the  help  of  the  devil,  you  can't 
imagine ;  unless  she  should  tell  me  herself.  Which 
of  the  two  it  may  have  been  I  will  leave  you  to  con- 
sider ;  and  when  you  have  done  thinking  of  that, 
think  of  me. 


SCENE  VII. 

MiRABELU 

I  have  something  more. — Gone  ! — ^Think  of  you  ? 
to  thinkof  a  whirlwind,  though't  were  in  a  whirlwind, 
were  a  case  of  more  steady  contemplation ;  a  very 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  mansion.  A  fellow  that 
lives  in  a  windmill,  has  not  a  more  whimsical 
dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged  in 
a  woman.     There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  to 
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■nnat  turn,  and  by  wliicb  lb*j  ire 

jVir.  Ye.. 

j  not  turned j 

■nd  bj  one  as  weU  as  soother :  fur 

Fo.b.  I   totd  her,  air.  becaDxe  I  diJ  not  kiioo 

that  you  might  find  an  opportunity  ;  .he  bad  » 

:  Ibit.   and    ve 

cnntiniie    to   be  in    love,  i,  to  be 

mtu-h  company  last  nigbl. 

Mir.    Voar  diligei.ee  will  merit  morr~ia  the 

m  the  dictBlet  of  reaiDu,  an^  ytt  per- 

the  fool  bj  the  force  of  imtinct.— 

■  my  pnir  of  turtle.  !— What,  billing 

foib.  O  dear  «r,  your  liumble  aeryant ! 

1  K.  .w«aj ! 

>  Dot  Valentioe'a  day  over  with  you 

IVail.  Spoo.e. 

Mir.  SUnd  off,  .ir.  not  a  penny  !-Go  on  and 

1 

prosper,    I'uiWe  :-il,e  lea«  .hall  bemadegood. 

I       Mir.  Sirrah,  Waitwel),  why  sure  you  think  you 
I  nra  married  fur  your  o«n  recreation,  and  not  for 

;       Wail.  Your  pardon,    air.       With  submisaion, 

I  bot  itill  with  an  eje  to  buaines!,  iir.  I  have 
innnicted  her  aa  well  aa  I  could.  If  abe  can  take 
I  your  direction,  aa 


Afir. 


rein 


■e  you  joy.  Mm. 


oed  !— I'm  afraid 


if.  That  abe  did  indei 
lat  >he  did  not  make  m 
.  That  1  brlieve. 
Fait.  But  [  told  my  lady  a.  you  in 


■ir,  (bat  I  bad  a   protpect  of  M.,iri-  ~ir  Rnnl^ind 
yonr  ande  ;  and  that  I    <voul<!  y'li  ln-r  l.«l'-lii[i'a 


ruft  to  lay   baa  made  liim 

beauty,  that  he  barn,  with  in 

lidrthip's  fret,  and  wofiihip  I 

Af  jr.  Bicellent  Foible  I    i 


mU.  sir,    I'll  b-jijona;   I'm  aure  my 

.uce  that  [Looking  ou/]  na.  Mn. 
It  went  by  in  a  mask  I  If  ehe  baa 
li  you  I'm  .ore  she'll  lell  my  lady, 
istr  home  and   prevent  her.    Your 
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ACT    III. 

it's        I  Why  doi 


I      L«dg  With.  Merci 
'      Pep.  No.  madam. 

Udg  With.    I  hai 
,  kne  not    fretted    my 

there'i 


elf    ( 


.8  of  Foible  yet  ? 

patience. — If  I 
am    pale  again. 


b   Blir,  poppet  ?  th 

Peg.  Lord,  roadam,  your  lady.hip  i 
ttent  !— I  cannot  come  at  llie  paint,  ma< 
Foible  baa  locked  it  u|i,  and  carried  tl 
her. 

Ladg  Wish.  A  poi  lake  joo  both '.. 


-fetch  ue 


I  <be  red,  do  you  hear  tneelhenrt?— An  arrant  aih-   . 

■en^  Min  1    Why  doHt  thou  not  fvtcb  me  a  little 
nd  i  didst  thoo  not  hear  me,  Mopu.  .'  \ 

Ptg.  The  red  rgiatis  doe.  your  ladyship  mean, 
Of  the  cherry-brandy  ' 

Ud-j  IFuA.   Raufia,  fool !  no,  fool.     Not  the 
ntalia,    fool — grant    roe    paiiinue  !— I    mean   the  , 
Spaoiih  paper,  idiui — complejioii,  darling,    Painl, 
■  paint,   paint,  dost  thou  under«tahd   that,  change-  I 
I  luig,  dutgling  thy  ba^da  like  bubbina  before  Ibee  ?  ' 


as  faint,  I  look  like  Mn. 
a  wife,  Ihat'a  alway.  brc 
ime,  wench,  what  art  Ihoi 
— Save  thee,  doat  thou  l 


THB  WAV  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Ladjr  Wkhfokt,  Pn  wlUt  a  btliu  end  cMna  cap. 

Peg.  Madim,  I  wii  looking  Tor  ■  cap. 

Lads  fPuh-  A  cu|i.  ure  thee  1  and  what  a  cup 
hut  thou  brought !— Dost  thou  (ike  in«for  a  fairy, 
to  drink  out  of  an  uorn  ■  Why  didit  thou  not 
being  [by  thimble  i  Hail  thou  ne'er  a  brau 
thimblB  clinkinit  in  Ihj  pncket  with  a  bit  of  nut. 
meg  ?— I   warrnnt  tbee.     Come,   fill,   fill  !~So~ 

■giia \_Kn/teking  at  the  libar.] — See  who  that 

ia. — Set  down  the  bottle  first—here,  here,  under 
the  table— What,  wouldst  thou  go  mlh  the  bottle 
in  (hy  hand,  like  a  tapster  ?  Aa  I  am  a  peraou, 
Ihia  wench  haa  lived  la  an  ion  upon  the  road, 
before  ehe  came  to  me,  like  Maritoraei  the  Aatu- 
rian  in  Don  Qaiiote  1 — No  Foible  jet  ? 

Peg.  No,  madam;  Mri.  Marwood. 

Ladg  Wfh.  Oh.  Marwood;  let  her  come  in. — 
Come  in,  good  Marwood. 


SCENE   IV. 
Lad;  WiinroiiT,  Mn.  lUamnD,  a<td  Fan. 

Mar,  I'm  surprised  to  find  your  lady^ip  in 
Jiahabille  at  thia  time  of  day. 

Lailg  With.  Foible's  a  lost  thing ;  has  been 
■Lroiid  aince  morning,  and  nexer  heard  of  since. 

Mar.  I  saw  her  but  now,  ai  1  came  masked 
Ih rough  the  park,  in  conference  with  MirabeQ. 

Lads  With.  With  Mimbell !  —  You  call  my 
blood  into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor. 
She  durst  not  have  the  confidenre  1  I  sent  her  to 
negotiale  an  aifair,  in  wliicb,  if  I'm  delected.  I'm 
undone.  If  that  wheedling  lillain  has  lyought 
upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  I'm  ruined,  O  my  dear 
friend,  I'm  a  wretch  of  wretches  if  I'm  detected. 

Mar.  Omadani,youcaunotBUspectMra. Foible's 
bt^rity ! 

Ladg  fViih.  Oh,  he  carries  poison  in  hia  tongue 
that  would  corrupt  integrity  itself  1  If  ahe  has 
liTen  him  an  opportunity,  she  hai  as  good  as  ])ut 
her  iategrily  into  his  hands.  Ah,  dear  Marwood, 
whal'a  integrity  to  an  opportunity  ? — Hark '.  I  hear 
her  ! — dear  friend,  retire  into  my  closet,  that  I  may 
examine  her  with  more  freedom. — You'll  pardon 

me,  dear  friend ;  I  can   make  bold  with  you 

There  are  books  oter  the  chimney. — Quarlea  and 
Prynne.  and  The  Short  View  of  the  Stage,  with 
Bunyan's  worha,  to  entertain  you. —  [To  Pkg.J — 
Go,  you  thing,  and  send  her  in. 


SCENE  V. 

f./idg  (TitA.  O  Foible,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
what  bast  thou  been  doing  ? 

Foib.  Madam.  I  have  seen  the  party. 

Ladg  IViih.  But  what  hast  thon  done  > 

FM.  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  are 
10  do  ;  I  have  only  promised.  But  a  man  so  ena- 
moured— BOtrancported! — Well,  here  it  is,  all  that 
la  left  i  all  that  is  not  kiss'd  away.— Well,  if  wor- 
shipping of  pictures  be  a  sin poor  air  Rowland, 


Ladf  WiA.  The  miniature  has  been  coDnted 
like  I — but  hast  thou  not  betrayed  me.  Foible? 
halt  Ihon  not  detected  me  to  that  hitbless  Mira- 
bell  ? — What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  Mm  in  the 
park  ?    Answer  me,  has  he  got  nothing  out  of  thee .' 

F<^.  [^lirfc.J  So  the  devil  has  been  before- 
hand wilh  me.  What  BhaU  I  Hiy>— [.rfftMKtJ— 
Alas,  madam,  coald  I  help  it,  if  I  met  that  conlW  ■ 
dent  thing  ?  waa  1  in  fault  ?  If  you  had  heard  how 
he  used  me,  and  all  upon  yonr  ladyship's  accoanl, 
I'm  sure  yon  would  not  suspect  my  fidehty.  Nay, 
if  that  had  been  the  worst,  I  could  bare  borne  i 
hut  he  had  a  fling  al  jour  ladyship  too ;  and  then 
I  could  not  hold  ;  but  i'faith  I  gave  him  his  own. 

Ladg  Wuh.  Me'whatdidthefilthjfeUowsay? 

Foib.  O  madam !  'tis  a  shame  to  lay  what  ho 
aaid — with  hia  taunts  and  his  fleers,  tossing  up  hi* 
nose.  Hnmph  f  (says  he)  what,  you  are  a  hatch- 
ing some  plot  (says  he),  you  are  so  early  abroad, 
or  catering  (says  he),  ferreting  for  some  disbanded 
ofGcer,  I  warrant.— Half-pay  is  but  thin  snb 
rnce  (says  he);— well,  what  pension  does  ;  .. 
lady  propose?     Let  me  see  (says  he),  what,  she 

rn"uatT(«,the)^."d-  ^"^  '""''  "'""'  '" 

Lady  With.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  have  him,  I'll 
hive  biin  murdered!  I'll  have  him  poisonedl 
Where  does  he  eat  ? — I'll  marry  a  drawer  to  have 
him  poisoned  in  his  wine.  I'll  send  for  Robin 
from  Locket's  immediately. 

Foib.  Poison  him  I  poisoning's  too  good  for  him. 
Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him  ;  marry  sir  Row- 
land, and  get  him  disinherited.  Oh  you  would  bleas 
yourself  to  hear  what  be  said  I 

Ladg  With.  A  villain  1  superannuated  ! 

Foib.  Humph  (says  he),  I  btar  you  are  laying 
designs  against  me  too  (says  be},  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
lamunt  is  to  marry  my  uncle  (he  does  not  inspect 
a  word  of  your  ladyship);  but  (says  he)  I'll  fit 
you  for  that.  I  warrant  you  (says  he)  I'll  hamper 
you  for  thst  (says  tie)  ;  you  and  your  old  frippery 
too  (says  he)  ;  I'll  handle  you— 

Ladg  With.  Audacious  viUain  t  handle  me  ! 
would  he  durst!  —  Frippery!  old  fnppery  !  was 
there  ever  such  a  foul-mouthed  fellow?  I'll  be 
married  to-morrow,  I'll  he  contracted  to. night. 

Foib.   The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

Ladg  With  Will  sir  Rowland  be  here,  sayeit 
thou  ?  -hen,  Foible  ? 

Foib.  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  BheriS"a 
wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after  knight- 
hood with  that  impatience  in  which  sir  Rowland 
bums  for  the  dear  hour  of  kissing  your  ladyship's 
hand  after  dinner. 

L'tdg  With.  Frippery!  guperannoated  frippery ! 
I'll  frippery  the  villain ;  I'll  reduce  him  to  frip. 
ppry  and  rags  !  a  tatterdemalion  !  1  hope  to  see 
him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long-lane  pent-houae 
or  a  gibbet  thief  A  slander- mouthed  railer!  I 
warrant  the  spendthrift  prodigal's  in  debt  as  much 
a*  the  million  lottery,  or  the  whole  court  upon  a 
birthday.  I'll  spoil  his  credit  with  hia  tailor.  Yes, 
he  shall  have  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  be  shall. 

i^oji.  He!  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgnte 
first,  and  an)[lB  into  Blackfriars  for  brass  farthinga 

Lady  With.  Ay,  dear  Foible ;  thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all 
patience,  I  shall  never  recompose  my  features  to 
receive  air  Rowland  with  any  economy  of  (»t». 


SCENE   VUI. 
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This  wretch  hns  fretted  me  that  I  am  absolutely 
decayed.    Look,  Foible. 

Foib.  Your  ladyship  has  frowned  a  little  too 
nshly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  some  cracks 
discernible  in  the  white  varnish. 

Lady  Wish.  Let  me  see  the  glass. —  Cracks, 
tayest  thou? -why,  I  am  errantly  flayed — I  look 
like  an  old  peeled  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me, 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  comesi  or  I  shall  never 
keep  np  to  my  picture. 

FiHb,  I  warrant  you,  madam,  a  little  art  once 
made  your  picture  like  you ;  and  now  a  little  of 
the  same  art  must  make  you  like  your  picture. 
Your  picture  must  sit  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  Wish.  But  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland  will 
not  fail  to  come  ?  or  will  he  not  fail  when  he  does 
come  ?  Will  he  be  importunate,  Foible,  and  push  ? 
For  if  he  should  not  be  importunate,  I  shall  never 
'  break  decorums: — I  shall  die  with  confusion,  if 
I  I  am  forced  to  advance. — Oh  no,  I  can  never  ad- 
I  Vance ! — I  shall  swoon  if  he  should  expect  advances. 
No,  I  hope  sir  Rowland  is  better  bred  than  to  put 
a  lady  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I 
won't  be  too  coy,  neither. — I  won't  give  him 
despair — but  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss ;  a  little 
icom  is  alluring. 
Foib,  A  little  srom  becomes  your  ladyship. 
Lady  Wish.  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — a  sort  of  dyingness — you  see  that  picture  has 
a  sort  of  a — ^ha.  Foible  I  a  swimmingness  in  the 
eye — yes,  I'll  look  so — my  niece  affects  it ;  but  she 
vants  features.  Is  sir  Rowland  handsome  ?  Let 
my  toilet  be  removed — I'll  dress  above.  I'll  re- 
ceive sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome  ?  Don't 
answer  me.  I  won't  know:  Til  be  surprised,  I'll 
be  taken  by  surprise. 

Foib.  By  storm,  madam,  sir  Rowland's  a  brisk 
man. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  !  O  then  he'll  importune, 
if  he's  a  brisk  man.  I  shall  save  decorums  if  sir 
Rowland  importunes.  I  have  a  mortal  terror  at 
the  apprehension  of  offending  against  decorums. 
0,  I'm  glad  he's  a  brisk  man.  Let  my  things  be 
removed,  good  Foible. 


SCENE  VI. 
Mrs.  Faimaix  and  Foiblk. 

Mrs.  Fain.  O  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  fright, 
lest  I  should  come  too  late !  That  devil  Marwood 
taw  you  in  the  Park  with  Mirabell,  and  I'm  afraid 
Kill  discover  it  to  my  lady. 

FoU>.  Discover  what,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  Vain.  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
6Me,  I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  know 
diat  Waitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this  morning 
married,  is  to  personate  Mirabell's  uncle,  and  as 
loch,  winning  my  lady,  to  involve  her  in  those 
difficulties  from  which  Mirabell  only  must  release 
her,  by  his  making  his  conditions  to  have  my 
(ioosin  and  her  fortune  left  to  her  own  disposal. 

Foib.  O  dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
VIS  not  my  confidence  in  your  ladyship  that  was 
deficient ;  but  I  thought  the  former  good  corre- 
spondence between  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mira- 
bdl  might  have  hindered  his  communicating  this 


I 


Mrs.  Fain.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 


Fwb.  O  dear  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  is  such  a 
sweet,  wmmng  gentleman— -but  your  ladyship  is 
the  pattern  of  generosity. — Sweet  lady,  to  be  so 
good  !  Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose  but  be  grate- 
ful. I  find  your  ladyship  has  his  heart  still.  Now, 
madam,  I  can  safely  tell  your  ladyship  our  success ; 
Mrs.  Marwood  had  told  my  lady ;  but  I  warrant 
I  managed  myself ;  I  turned  it  all  for  the  better. 
I  told  my  lady  that  Mr.  Mirs^>ell  railed  at  her  ;  I 
laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  vow  ;  and  my 
lady  is  so  incensed  that  she'll  be  contracted  to  sir 
Rowland  to-night,  she  says  ;  I  warrant  I  worked 
her  up,  that  he  may  have  her  for  asking  for,  as 
they  say  of  a  Welsh  maidenhead. 

Mrs.  Fain.  O  rare  Foible  ! 

Foib.  Madam,  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would  be  seen  as 
little  as  possible  to  speak  to  him  : — besides,  1  be- 
lieve madam  Marwood  watches  me. — She  has  a 
month's  mind ;  but  I  know  Mr.  Mirabell  can't 
abide  her. —  John! — [Ca//f.]  remove  my  lady's 
toilet. — Madam,  your  servant:  my  lady  is  so  im- 
patient, I  fear  she'll  come  for  me  if  I  stay. 

Airs.  Fain.  Til  go  with  you  up  the  back-stairs, 
lest  I  should  meet  her. 


SCENE  VIL 

Mrs.  Marwood. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  is  it  thus  with  you  ?  are  you 
become  a  go-between  of  this  importance  ?  yes,  I 
shall  watch  you.  Why  this  wench  is  the  passe- 
partout^ a  very  master-key  to  everybody's  strong- 
box. My  friend  Fainall,  have  you  carried  it  so 
swimmingly  ?  I  thought  there  was  something  in 
it ;  but  it  seems  'tis  over  with  you.  Your  loathing 
is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite,  then,  but  from  a 
surfeit.  Else  you  could  never  be  so  cool  to  fall 
from  a  principal  to  be  an  assistant ;  to  procure  for 
him  !  a  pattern  of  generosity  that,  I  confess.  Well, 
Mr.  Fainall,  you  have  met  with  your  match. — O 
man,  man  !  woman,  woman  !  the  devil's  an  ass  : 
if  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  draw  him  like  an  idiot, 
a  driveller  with  a  bib  and  bells  :  man  should 
have  his  head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of 
him.  Poor  simple  fiend  I— Madam  Marwood  has 
a  month* s  mind^  but  he  can't  abide  her. — 'Twere 
better  for  him  you  had  not  been  his  confessor  in 
that  affair,  witliout  you  could  have  kept  his  counsel 
closer.  I  shall  not  prove  another  pattern  of  gene- 
rosity :  he  has  not  obliged  me  to  that  with  those 
excesses  of  himself;  and  now  I'll  have  none  of 
him.  Here  comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe; 
with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 


SCENE  VI n. 

Mrs.  Marwood  and  Lady  WiSHroRT. 

Lndy  Wish.  O  dear,  Marwood,  what  shall  I  say 
for  this  rude  forgetfulness  ? — but  my  dfear  friend  is 
ail  goodness. 

Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  madam,  I  have  been 
very  well  entertained. 

Lady  Wish.  As  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  very 
chaos  to  think  I  should  so  forget  myself: — but 
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I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  really  I  know  not 
what  to  do. — Foible!  —  [Calls,"]  I  expect  my 
nephew,  sir  Wilfull,  every  moment  too. — Why, 
Foible  ! — He  means  to  travel  for  improvement. 

Afar.  Methinks  sir  Wilfull  should  rather  think 
of  marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years.  I  hear 
he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lad^  IVUh,  O  he*s  in  less  danger  of  being  spoiled 
by  his  travels — I  am  against  my  nephew's  marry- 
ing too  young.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  he 
comes  back,  and  has  acquired  discretion  to  choose 
for  himself.  « 

Mar.  Methinks  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he  would 
make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel  afterwards. 
'Tis  a  thing  very  usual  with  young  gentlemen. 

Ladff  Wish.  I  promise  you  1  have  thought  on*t 
— and  since  'tis  your  judgment,  I'll  think  on't  again. 
I  assure  you  1  will ;  I  value  your  judgment  ex- 
tremely.    On  my  word,  I'll  propose  iv 


SCENE  IX. 
Mrs.  Marwood,  Lady  Wisiifort,  and  Foiblk. 

Ladf/  Wisb.  Come,  come,  Foible — I  had  forgot 
my  nephew  will  be  here  before  dinner  : — I  must 
make  haste. 

Foib.  Mr.  Witwoud  and  Mr.  Petulant  are  come 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Ladi/  Wish.  O  dear,  I  can't  appear  till  I'm 
dressed. — Dear  Marwood,  shall  1  be  free  with  you 
again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  'em  ?  1*11  make  all 
imaginable  haste.     Dear  friend,  excuse  me. 


SCENE  X. 
Mrs.  Marwood,  Mrs.  Mjllamant,  and  MiNcrNo. 

Mil.  Sure  never  anything  was  so  unbred  as  that 
odious  man  ! — Marwood,  your  servant. 

Mar.  You  have  a  colour ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mil.  That  horrid  fellow.  Petulant^  has  provoked 
me  into  a  flame: — I  have  broken  my  fan. — Mincing, 
lend  me  yours ;  is  not  all  the  powder  out  of  my 
hair  ? 

Mar.  No.  What  has  he  done  ? 

Mil.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing ;  he  has  only 
talked — nay,  he  has  said  nothing  neither  ;  but  he 
has  contradicted  everything  that  has  been  said.  For 
my  part,  I  thought  Witwoud  and  he  would  have 
quarrelled. 

Min.  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  they  would 
have  fit. 

Mil.  Well,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing,  I  swear,  that 
one  has  not  the  liberty  of  choosing  one*s  acquaint- 
ance as  one  does  one's  clothes. 

Mar.  If  we  had  that  liberty,  we  should  be  as 
weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  though  never  so 
good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit  though  never  so  fine. 
A  fool  and  a  doily  stuff  would  now  and  then  find 
days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  variety. 

3ft/.  I  could  consent  to  wear  'em,  if  they  would 
wear  alike ;  but  fools  never  w^ar  out — they  are 
such  drop  de  Berri  things  !  without  one  could  give 
'em  to  one's  chambermaid  after  a  day  or  two. 

Mar.  *Twere  better  so  Indeed.  Or  what  think 
you  of  the  playhouse  ?  A  fine  gay  glossy  fool 
should  be  given  there,  like  a  new  masking  habit, 
after  the  masquerade  is  over,  and  we  have  done  with 


the  disguise.  For  a  fool's  visit  is  always  a  disguise ; 
and  never  admitted  by  a  woman  of  wit,  but  to  blind 
her  affair  with  a  lover  of  sense.  If  you  would  but 
appear  barefaced  now,  and  ownMirabell,  you  might 
us  easily  put  off  Petulant  and  Witwoud  as  your  hood 
and  scarf.  And  indeed,  'tis  time,  for  the  town  has 
found  it ;  the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pre- 
tence. *Tis  like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly ;  she 
may  lace  it  down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her 
hips.  Indeed,  Millamant,  you  can  no  more  conceal 
it,  than  my  hdy  Strammel  can  her  face ;  that  goodly 
face,  which  in  defiance  of  her  Rhenish  wine  tea, 
will  not  be  comprehended  in  a  mask. 

Mil.  I'll  take  my  death,  Marwood.  you  are  more 
censorious  than  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a  discarded 
toast. — Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may  come  up. 
— My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here  ;  their  folly  is  less 
provoking  than  your  malice. 


SCENE  XI. 

MrLLAMANT  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mil.  The  town  has  found  it !  what  has  it  found  ? 
That  Mirabell  loves  me  is  no  more  a  secret,  than  it 
is  a  secret  that  you  discovered  it  to  my  aunt,  or 
than  the  reason  why  you  discovered  it  is  a  secret. 

Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mil.  You're  mistaken.     Ridiculous  ! 

Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another  fan, 
if  you  don*t  mitigate  those  violent  airs. 

Mil.  O  silly  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  I  could  laugh  im- 
moderately. Poor  Mirabell !  his  constancy  to  me 
has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance  for  all  the 
world  beside.  I  swear,  I  never  enjoined  it  him  to 
be  so  coy — If  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  he  would 
obey  me.  I  would  command  him  to  show  more  gal- 
lantry— 'tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be  so  particular  on 
one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  the  other.  But  I 
despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow  his  own 
way.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  pardon  me,  dear  creature,  I 
must  laugh,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  though  I  grant  you  'tis 
a  little  barbarous,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mar.  What  pity  'tis  so  much  fine  raillery,  and 
delivered  with  so  significant  gesture,  should  be  so 
unhappily  directed  to  miscarry  ! 

Mil.  Ha !  dear  creature,  I  ask  your  pardon — I 
swear  I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  yon  both  may  think  it  a 
thing  impossible,  when  I  shall  tell  him  by  telling 
you — 

Mil.  O  dear,  what  ?  for  it  is  the  same  thing  if  I 
hear  it — ha!  ha!  hal 

Mar.  That  I  detest  him,  hate  him,  madam. 

A/tV.  O  madam,  why  so  do  I — and  yet  the  crea- 
ture loves  me,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  how  can  one  forbear 
laughing  to  think  of  it. — I  am  a  sibyl  if  I  am  not 
amazed  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me.  I'll  take 
my  death,  I  think  you  are  handsomer — ai\d  within 
a  year  or  two  as  young — ^if  you  could  but  stay  for 
me,  I  should  overtake  you — but  that  cannot  be. — 
Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancholic. — Now, 
I'll  be  sad. 

Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  changed  sooner 
than  you  think. 

Mil.  D'ye  say  so  ?  Then  I'm  resolved  I'll  have 
a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 
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SCENE  XII. 
IfjLLAMAjrr,  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  Mincing. 

Min,  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  madam, 
and  will  wait  on  you. 

3itl.  Desire  Mrs. —  that  is  in  tlie  next  room  to 
DDg  the  song  I  would  have  learned  yesterday. — 
Tou  shall  hear  it,  madam — not  that  there's  any 
great  matter  in  it — but  His  agreeable  to  my  humour. 

SONG. 

I/>re*s  but  the  frailty  of  the  mind, 

When  lis  not  with  ambition  join'd  ; 
A  sickly  flame,  which,  if  not  fed,  expircn. 
And  feeding,  wastes  in  self-conbuming  firea^ 

Ti«  not  to  wound  a  wanton  boy 
Or  amorous  youth,  that  givcB  the  Joy ; 
But  'tis  the  glory  to  have  pierced  n  hwain. 
For  whom  inferior  beauties  sigh'd  in  vain. 

Then  I  alone  the  conquest  prize, 
.    When  I  innult  a  rival'h  eyes : 
If  th(>rv*s  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  seo 
That  heart,  which  others  bleed  for,  blued  for  me,.  ■ 


SCENE   XIII. 

UiiXAAUNT,  Mrs.  Map.wood,  l^fiNciNO,  Pkti'lant,  atul 

WiTWoru, 

Mil,  Is  your  animosity  composed,  gentlemen  ? 

Wit,  Raillery,  raillery,  madam  ;  we  have  no 
animosity — we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and  tlien, 
but  no  animosity. — Tl.e  falling-out  of  wits  is  like 
the  falling-out  of  lovers  : — we  agree  in  the  main, 
like  treble  and  bass. — Ha,  Petulant  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  in  the  main — but  when  I  have  a 
humour  to  contradict — 

Wit,  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict, 
then  I  contradict  too.  What,  1  know  my  cue. 
Then  we  contradict  one  another  like  two  battle- 
dores ;  for  contradictions  beget  one  another  like 
Jews. 

Pet,  If  he  says  black's  black  —  if  I  have  a 
humour  to  say  'tis  blue — let  that  pass — all's  one 
for  that.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  must 
be  eranted. 

JVit.  Not  positively  must — but  it  may— it  may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  positively  must,  upon  proof  posi- 
tive. 

Wit,  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but  upon 
proof  presumptive  it  only  may. — That's  a  logical 
distinction  now,  madam. 

Mar,  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of  importance, 
and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet,  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's 
another ;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

Wit.  Petulant's  an  enemy  to  learning ;  he  relies 
altogether  on  his  parts. 

Pet.  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning;  it  hurts 
Bot  me. 

Mar.  That's  a  sign  indeed  it's  no  enemy  to  you. 

Pet.  No,  no,  it's  no  enemy  to  anybody  but 
them  that  have  it. 

Mil.  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  aversion  :  I 
tonder  at  the  impudence  of  any  illiterate  man  to 
offer  to  make  love. 

Wit,  That  1  confess  I  wonder  at  too. 

Mil.  Ah  !  to  marry  an  ignorant  that  can  hardly 
nad  or  write ! 


'Pet.  Why  should  a  man  be  any  further  from 
being  married,  though  he  can't  read,  than  he  is 
from  being  hanged  ?  The  ordinary's  paid  for  setting 
the  psalm,  and  the  parish-priest  for  reading  the 
ceremony.  And  for  the  rest  which  is  to  follow  in 
both  cases,  a  man  may  do  it  without  book — so  all's 
one  for  that. 

Mil,  D'ye    hear   the  crearare? — Lord,  here*! 
company,  Til  be  gone. 


SCENE  XIV. 

Sir  WiLFL'LL  WrrwouD  in  a  riding  dreu,  3Ir6.  Marwooo« 
PrruLANT,  WmvouD,  and  Footman. 

Wit,  In  the  name  of  Bartlemew  and  his  fair, 
what  have  we  here  } 

Afar.  'Tis  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't  you 
know  him  ? 

Wit.  Not  I. — YeSt  I  think  it  is  he — I've  almost 
forgot  him  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Foot.  [To  Sir  Wilfull.]  Sir,  my  lady's  dress- 
ing. Here's  company ;  if  you  please  to  walk  in, 
in  the  mean  time. 

Sir  Wil.  Dressing  !  what,  it's  but  morning  here, 
I  warrant,  with  you  in  London  ;  we  should  count 
it  towards  afternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in  Shrop- 
shire.— Why  then^  belike,  my  aunt  han't  dined  yet, 
ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Your  aunt,  sir  } 

Sir  Wil.  My  aunt,  sir !  yes,  my  aunt,  sir,  and 
your  lady,  sir ;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir. — Why, 
what  dost  thou  not  know  me,  friend  }  why  then 
send  somebody  hither  that  does.  How  long  hast 
thou  lived  with  thy  lady,  fellow,  ha } 

Foot.  A  week,  sir ;  longer  than  anybody  in  the 
house,  except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  Wil.  Why  then  belike  thou  dost  not  know 
thy  lady,  if  thou  seest  her,  ha,  friend  ? 

Fool.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear  to 
her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  is  dressed.  'Tis 
like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her  by  this  time. 

j^ir  Wil.  Well,  prithee  try  what  thou  canst  do  ; 
if  thou  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out,  dost  hear, 
fellow  .'  and  tell  her,  her  nephew,  sir  Wilfull  Wit- 
woud,  is  in  the  house. 

Foot.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend  ;  a  word  with 
you  in  your  ear ;  prithee  who  are  these  gallants  } 

Foot.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  tell ;  here  come  so 
many  here,  'tis  hard  to  know  'em  all. 


SCENE  XV. 

Sir  WiLFrr  L  WiT\vot:D,  Pbtulamt,  Witwoud,  and  Mra. 

Makwooo. 

Sir  Wil.  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  less  than  a 
starling  ;  I  don't  think  a'  knows  his  own  name. 

Mar.  Mr.  Witwoud,  your  brother  is  not  behind- 
hand in  forgctfulness — I  fancy  he  has  forgot  yoa 
too. 

Wil.  I  hope  so — the  devil  take  him  that  remem- 
bers first,  1  say. 

Sir  }ril.  !>;ive  you,  centlemen  and  lady  t 

Mar.  For  shame,  Mr.  Witwoud;  why  woct 
you  fepeak  to  him  ? — And  you.  sic 
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JVit,  Petulant,  speak. 

/*«/.  And  you,  sir. 

Sit  Wil,  No  offence,  I  hope. 

•  [5a/K/ci  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mar.  No  sure,  sir. 

Wit.  This  is  a  vile  dop:,  I  see  that  already.  No 
offence  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  To  him  ;  to  him,  Petulant, 
smoke  him. 

Pet,  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey,  sir ; 
hem,  hem.  [_Survejfin^j  him  round. 

Sir  WiL  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet,  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Wit,  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots  ;  Petulant,  the 
boots  :  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Sir  WiL  May  be  not,  sir ;  thereafter,  as  *tis 
meant,  sir. 

Pet.  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information  of 
your  boots. 

Sir  Wil,  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir :  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my  boots, 
sir,  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you  may  inquire 
further  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet,  Your  horse,  sir  !  your  horse  is  an  ass,  sir  I 

Sir  Wil,  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  offence,  sir .' 

Mar,  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all,  sir. — 
\A»ide.'\  S'life,  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an 
horse  and  an  ass  before  they  find  one  another  out — 
[Aloud.'\  You  must  not  take  anything  amiss  from 
your  friends,  sir.  You  are  among  your  friends 
here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't  know  it. — If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  you  are  sir  WilfuU  Witwoud. 

Sir  Wil,  Right,  lady;  I  am  sir  WilfuU  Wit- 
woud, so  I  write  myself ;  no  offence  to  anybody,  I 
hope ;  and  nephew  to  the  lady  Wlshfort  of  this 
mansion. 

Mar.  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman,  sir  ? 

Sir  Wil,  Hum !  what,  sure  'tis  not — yea  by'r 
Lady,  but  *tis — s'heart,  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or 
no — ^yea,  but  'tis,  by  the  Wrekin.  Brother  Anthony ! 
what  Tony,  i'faith  !  what,  dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 
By'r  Lady,  nor  I  thee,  thou  art  so  becravated,  and 
80  bepehwigged.  —  S'heart,  why  dost  not  speak  ? 
art  thou  overjoyed  } 

Wit.  Odso,  brother,  is  it  you  }  your  servant, 
brother. 

Sir  Wil,  Your  servant !  why  yours,  sir.  Your 
servant  again — s'heart,  and  your  friend  and  servant 
to  that — and  a — and  a — flap-drogon  for  your  ser- 
vice, sir !  and  a  hare's  foot  and  a  hare's  scut  for 
your  service,  sir !  an  you  be  so  cold  and  so  courtly. 

Wit,  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  Wil,  S'heart,  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much 
offence ! — A  pox,  is  this  your  inns'  o'  court  breed- 
ing, not  to  know  your  friends  and  your  relations, 
your  elders  and  your  betters  } 

Wit.  Why,  brother  WilfuU  of  Salop,  you  may 
be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury-cake,  if  you  please. 
But  I  tell  you  'tis  not  modish  to  know  relations  in 
town :  yon  think  you're  in  the  country,  where  great 
lubberly  brothers  slabber  and  kiss  one  another 
when  they  meet,  like  a  call  of  Serjeants — 'tis  not 
the  fashion  here ;  'tis  not  indeed,  dear  brother. 

Sir  WiL  The  fashion's  a  fool ;  and  you're  a  fop, 
dear  brother.  S'heart,  I've  suspected  this — ^by'r 
Lady,  I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop,  since  you 
began  to  change  the  style  of  your  letters,  and 
write  on  a  scrap  of  paper  gilt  round  the  edges,  no 
bigger  than  a  suhpcma.  I  might  expect  this  when 
you  left  off,  "  Honoured  brother  ;"  and  "  hoping 
you  are  in  good  health,"  and  so  forth — to  begin 


with  a  "  Rat  me,  knight,  I*m  so  sick  of  a  list 
night's  debauch" — 'ods  heart,  and  then  teU  a 
familiar  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  and  a  whore  and 
a  bottle,  and  so  conclude. — You  could  write  news 
before  you  were  out  of  your  time,  when  you  lived 
with  honest  Pimple  Nose  the  attorney  of  Fumival's 
Inn — you  could  entreat  to  be  remembered  then  to 
your  friends  round  the  Wrekin.  We  could  have 
^zettes,  then,  and  Dawks's  Letter,  and  the  Weekly 
Bill,  till  of  late  days. 

Pet.  S'life,  Witwoud,  were  you  ever  an  attorney's 
clerk?  of  the  family  of  the  Furnivals?  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Wit,  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  a  while  :  not 
long,  not  long.  Pshaw !  I  was  not  in  my  own 
power  then  ; — an  orphan,  and  this  fellow  was  my 
guardian ;  ay,  ay,  I  was  glad  to  consent  to  that, 
man,  to  come  to  London  :  he  had  the  disposal  of 
me  then.  If  I  had  not  agreed  to  that,  I  might  have 
.been  bound  *  prentice  to  a  felt-maker  in  Shrewsbury ; 
this  fellow  would  have  bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  Wil.  S'heart,  and  better  than  to  be  bound  to 
a  maker  of  fops  ;  where,  I  suppose,  you  have  served 
your  time  ;  and  now  you  may  set  up  for  yourself. 

Mar.  You  intend  to  travel,  sir,  as  I'm  informed. 

Sir  Wil,  BeUke  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance 
to  sail  upon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Pet,  And  the  wind  serve. 

Sir  Wil.  Serve  or  not  serve,  I  shan*t  ask  licence 
of  you,  sir  ;  nor  the  weathercock  your  companion  : 

I  direct  my  discourse  to  the  lady,  sir 'TIS  like  my 

aunt  may  have  told  you,  mndam — ^ycs,  I  have 
settled  my  concerns,  I  may  say  now,-  and  am  minded 
to  see  foreign  parts.  If  an  how  that  the  peace 
holds,  whereby  that  is,  taxes  abate. 

Mar,  I  thought  you  had  designed  for  France  at 
all  adventures. 

Sir  Wil.  I  can't  tcU  that ;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
'tis  like  I  may  not.  I  am  somewhat  dainty  in 
making  a  resolution — because  when  I  make  it  I 
keep  it.  I  don't  stand  shiU  I,  shall  I,  then;  if  I 
soy't,  I'll  do't ;  biit  I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small 
matter  in  town,  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo 
first,  before  I  cross  the  seas.  I'd  gladly  have  a  spice 
of  your  French  as  they  say,  whereby  to  hold  dis- 
course in  foreign  countries. 

Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that  use. 

Sir  WiL  There  is  ?     'Tis  like  there  may. 

Mar,  No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  im- 
proved. 

Wit.  Yes,  refined,  like  a  Datcb  skipper  from  a 
whale-fishing. 


SCENE  XVI. 

Sir  ViLFi'LL  Wrrwot'D,  Petulant,  WmvouD,  Mrs.  Ma»« 
WOOD,  Lady  WrsuFORT,  and  Fainaix. 

Ladt/  Wish,  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 

Sir  Wil.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Pain.  Sir  WilfuU,  your  most  faithful  servant. 

Sir  WiL  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 

Ladt/  Wish.  Cousin  Witwoud,  your  servant ; 
Mr.  Petulant,  your  servant — nephew,  you  are  wel- 
come again.  Will  you  drink  anything  after  youi 
journey,  nephew  ;  before  you  eat  ?  dinner's  almost 
ready. 

Sir  WiL  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  you,  aunt — 
however,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer. 
S'heart,  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  been  in  the 
fashion  too,  and  have  remembered  to  have  forgot 
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your  relations.    Here's  your  cousin  Tony,  belike,  I 
mayn't  call  him  brother  for  fear  of  offence.    %  • 

Ladp  fVuL  O,  he's  a  railleur,  nephew— liy  cau- 
rin's  a  wit :  and  your  j^reat  w  i^galwdys  rally  their 
best  friends  to  choose.  Who^ouWve  been  abroad, 
nephew,  you'll  understanrf^^llery'  better, 

^[FAii»rXl.i.  and  Mrs.  3tARWooD  talk  apart. 

Sir  Wil.''Whj  then  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in 
the  mean  time ;  and  rail  when  that  day  comes. 


SCENE  XVII. 

Sir  WiLFCLL  Wrrwotn),  Petllant,  Wixworo,  Lady 
WisHroKT,  Mrs.  I^hwood,  Fainall,  and  Mincino. 

Min.  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your  laship 
that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  Wil.  Impatient !  why  then  belike  it  won't 
ttay  tdl  I  pull  off  my  boots. — Sweetheart,  can  you 
lielp  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers  ? — My  man's  with  his 
liorses,  I  warrant. 

Ltuiy  Wiih,  Fy,  fy,  nephew  !  you  would  not 
poll  off  your  boots  here  ? — Go  down  into  the  hall 
-.dinner  shall  stay  for  you. — My  nephew's  a  little 
imbred,  you'll  pardon  him,  madam.— -Gentlemen, 
will  you  walk  ? — Marwood — 

Mar.  I'll  follow  you,  madam — before  sir  Wil- 
fiillis  ready. 


SCENE  XVIII. 
Mrs.  Marwood  and  Twsmll, 

Fain,  Why  then.  Foible's  a  bawd,  an  arrant,  rank, 
match-making  bawd  :  and  I,  it  seems,  am  a  hus- 
band, a  rank  husband  ;  and  my  wife  a  yery  arrant, 
rank  wife — all  in  the  way  of  the  world.  'Sdeath, 
to  be  a  cuckold  by  anticipation,  a  cuckold  in  em- 
bryo !  sure  I  was  bom  with  budding  antlers,  like  a 
joang  satyr,  or  a  citizen's  child.  'Sdeath  !  to  be  out- 
witted, to  be  out-jilted — out-matrimony'd  ! — If  I 
bad  kept  my  speed  like  a  stag,  'twere  somewhat, — 
bat  to  crawl  after,  with  my  horns,  like  a  snail,  and 
be  outstripped  by  my  wife — 'tis  scurvy  wedlock. 

Mar.  Then  shake  it  off ;  you  have  often  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  part — and  now  you  have  it. 
But  first  prevent  their  plot — the  half  of  Millamant's 
fortune  is  too  considerable  to  be  parted  with,  to  a 
foe,  to  Mirabell. 

Fain,  Damn  him  !  that  had  been  mine — had  you 
r  not  made  that  fond  discovery — that  had  been  for- 
feited, had  they  been  n^arried.  My  wife  had  added 
I  ,  lustre  to  my  horns  by  that  increase  of  fortune ;  I 
could  have  worn  'em  tipped  with  gold,  though  tny 
forehead  had  been  furnished  like  a  deputy-lieute- 
nant's hall. 
I  Mar,  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  maintenance  to 

you  still,  if  you  can  away  with  your  wife.     And 
,       ibe's  no  worse  than  when  vou  had  her — I  dare  swear 
ibe  had  given  up  her  game  before  she  was  married. 

Fain,  Hum  !  that  may  be. 

Mar.  You  married  her  to  keep  you  ;  and  if  you 
tuk  contrive  to  have  her  keep  you  better  than  you 
eipected,  why  should  you  not  keep  her  longer  than 
yon  intended  ? 

Fain.  The  means,  the  means. 

Mar.  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's  conduct ; 
threaten  to  part  with  her  ;~-my  lady  loves  her,  and 
trill  come  to  any  composition  to  save  her  reputa- 


tion. Take  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it,  just 
upon  the  discovery  of  this  imposture.  My  lady 
will  be  enraged  beyond  bounds,  and  sacrifice  niece, 
and  fortune,  and  all,  at  that  conjuncture.  And  let 
me  alone  to  keep  her  warm  ;  if  she  should  flag  in 
her  part,  I  will  not  fail  to  prompt  her. 

Fain.  Faith,  this  has  an  appearance. . 

Mar,  I'm  sorry  I  hinted  to  my  lady  to  endea- 
vour a  match  between  Millamant  and  sir  Wilfhll : 
that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain.  Oh,  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  manage 
him  :  I'll  disable  him  for  that ;  he  will  drink  like 
a  Dane ;  after  dinner,  I'll  set  his  hand  in. 

Mar,  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected  towards 
your  lady  ? 

Fain.  Why,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it. — Let  me 
see-^I  am  married  already,  so  that's  over: — my 
wife  has  played  the  jade  with  me — well,  that's  over 
too  : — I  never  loved  her,  or  if  I  had,  why  that 
would  have  been  over  too  by  this  time :— jealous  of 
her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am  certain ;  so  there's  an 
end  of  jealousy  : — weary  of  her  I  am,  and  shall  be 
— no,  there's  no  end  of  that — no,  no,  that  were  too 
much  to  hope.  Thus  far  concerning  my  repose  ; 
now  for  my  reputation.  As  to  my  own,  1  married 
not  for  it,  so  that's  out  of  the  question  ;— and  as 
to  my  part  in  my  wife's — why,  she  had  parted  with 
her's  before  ;  so  bringing  none  to  me,  she  can  take 
nofaC'from  me  ;  'tis  against  all  rule  of  play,  that  I 
should  lose  to  one  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mar.  Besides,  you  forget,  marriage  is  honourable. 

Fain.  Hum,  faith,  and  that's  well  thought  on  ; 
marriage  is  honourable  as  you  say ;  and  if  so, 
wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  a  discredit,  being 
derived  from  so  honourable  a  root  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  if  the  root  be  honour- 
able, why  not  the  branches  ? 

Fain,  So,  so,  why  this  point's  clear — well,  how 
do  we  proceed  "i 

Mtir,  I  will  contrive  a  letter  which  shall  be  de- 
livered to  my  lady  at  the  time  when  that  rascal  who 
is  to  act  sir  Rowland  is  with  her.  It  shall  come 
as  from  an  unknown  hand — for  the  less  I  appear  to 
know  of  the  truth,  the  better  I  can  play  the  incen- 
diary. Besides,  I  would  not  have  Foible  provoked 
if  1  could  help  it — because  you  know  she  knows 
some  passages — nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out — 
but  let  the  mine  be  sprung  first,  and  then  I  care 
not  if  I  am  discovered. 

Fain,  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — I'll  turn 
•my  wife  to  grass — I  have  already  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  the  best  part  of  her  estate;  which  I 
wheedled  out  of  her ;  and  that  you  shall  partake 
at  least. 

Mar.  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  I  hate  Mira- 
bell now ;  you'll  be  no  more  jealous  .' 

Fain.  Jealous !  no — by  this  kiss — let  husbands 
be  jealous ;  but  let  the  lover  still  believe  ;  or  if  he 
doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleasure,  and 
prepare  the  joy  that  follows,  when  he  proves  his 
mistress  true.  But  let  husbands'  doubts  convert 
to  endless  jealousy ;  or  if  they  have  belief,  let  it 
corrupt  to  superstition  and  blind  credulity.  I  am 
single,  and  will  herd  no  more  with  'em.  True,  I 
wear  the  badge,  but  I'll  disown  the  order.  And 
since  I  take  my  leave  of  'em,  I  care  not  if  I  leave 
'em  a  common  motto  to  their  common  crest : — 

All  husbands  must  or  pain  or  shame  endure ; 

The  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure. 
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SCENE  L—A  Room  in  Lady  Wishfort*s 

House, 

Lady  Wisufort  and  Foible. 

Lady  WUh.  Is  sir  Rowland  coming,  saycstthou, 
Foible?  and  are  things  in  order  ? 

Foib.  Yes,  madam.  I  have  put  wax  lights  in  the 
sconces,  and  placed  the  footmen  iu  a  row  in  the 
hall,  in  their  best  liveries,  with  the  coachman  and 
postilion  to  fill  up  the  equipage. 

Lady  Wish.  Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman 
and  postilion,  that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable 
when  sir  Rowland  comes  by  ? 

Foib.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Wish.  And  are  the  dancers  .4nd  the  music 
ready,  that  he  may  be  entertained  in  all  points 
with  correspondence  to  his  passion  ? 

Foib.   All  is  ready,  madam. 

Lady  Wish,  And — well — and  how  do  I  look, 
Foible  ? 

Foib.  Most  killing  well,  madam. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  and  how  shall  I  receive  him  ? 
in  what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the  first  im- 
pression ?  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  first  impres- 
sion. Shall  I  sit  ? — no,  I  won*t  sit — I'll  walk — 
ay,  I'll  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  entrance  ;  and 
then  turn  full  upon  him— no,  that  will  be  too 
sudden.  I'll  lie — ay,  I'll  lie  down — I'll  receive 
him  in  my  little  dressing-room,  there's  a  couch — 
yes,  yes,  I'll  give  the  first  impression  on  a  couch. 
— I  won't  lie  neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one 
elbow  :  with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  off,  jogging 
in  a  thoughtful  way — yes — and  then  as  soon  as  he 
appears,  start,  ay,  start  and  be  surprised,  and  rise 
to  meet  him  in  a  pretty  disorder — yes — O,  nothing 
is  more  alluring  than  a  levee  from  a  couch,  in  some 
confusion  :  — it  shows  the  foot  to  advantage,  and 
furnishes  with  blushes,  and  recom})osing  airs 
beyond  comparison.     Hark  !  there's  a  coach. 

Foib,  'Tis  he,  madam. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear  ! — Has  my  nephew  made 
his  addresses  to  Millamant  ?  I  ordered  him. 

Foib.  Sir  Wilfull  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parlour. 

Lady  Wish.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  send  him  to  her. 
Call  her  down.  Foible  ;  bring  her  hither.  I'll  send 
him  as  I  go — when  they  are  together,  then  come  to 
me,  Foible,  that  I  may  not  be  too  long  alone  with 
sir  Rowland. 


SCENE  II. 
Mrs.  AIiLLAMANT,  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  Foible. 

Foib,  Madam,  I  stayed  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ship that  Mr.  Mirabell  has  waited  this  half  hour 
for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you :  though  my 
lady's  orders  were  to  leave  you  and  sir  Wilfuil 
together.  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Mirabell  that  you  are  at 
leisure  ? 

JMii,  No, — what  would  the  dear  man  have?  I 


am  thoughtful,  and  would  amuse  myself — ^bid  him 
come  another  time. 

There  never  yet  was  woman  made. 
Nor  shall  but  to  be  cursed. 

IJUpcatingt  atid  valMi^  abouL 
That's  hard  ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  are  very  fond  of  sir  John  Sack- 
ling  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

Mil.  He  .'  Ay,  and  filthy  verses — so  I  am. 
Foib.  Sir  Wilfull  is  coming,  madam.     Shall  I 
send  Mr.  Mirabell  away  .^ 

Mil.  Ay,  if  you  please.  Foible,  send  him  away 
•^r  send  him  hither — just  as  you  will,  dear  Foible. 
— I  think  I'll  see  him — shall  I  ?  ay,  let  the  wretch 
come. 

ThyrsiSf  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 

[_RepeaUtttj. 
Dear  Fainall,  entertain  sir  Wilfull — thou  hast 
philosophy  to  undergo  a  fuol,  thou  art  married 
and  hast  patience — I  would  confer  with  my  own 
thoughts. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  that  you 
would  make  me  your  proxy  in  this  affair ;  but  1 
have  business  of  my  own. 


— ♦- 


SCENE  III. 
MfM<AMANT,  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  Sir  WiLruLL. 

Afrs.  Fain.  O  sir  W^ilfuU,  you  are  come  at  the 
critical  instant.  There's  your  mistress  up  to  the 
ears  in  love  and  contemplation  ;  pursue  your  point 
now  or  never. 

Sir  Wil.  Yes ;  my  aunt  will  have  it  so^I 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle  or 
two,  because  I'm  somewhat  wary  at  first  before  I 
am  acquainted. — [This  while  Millamant  walks 
about  repeating  to  fterself.'\ — But  I  hope,  after  a 
time,  I  shall  break  my  mind — that  is,  upon  further 
acquaintance — so  for  the  present,  cousin,  I'll  take 
my  leave  — if  so  be  you'll  be  so  kind  to  make  my 
excuse,  I'll  return  to  my  company — 

Mrs.  Fain.  O  fy,  sir  Wilfull !  what,  you  must 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  Wil,  Daunted !  no,  that's  not  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  that — for  if  so  be  that  I  set  on't,  I'll 
do't.  But  only  for  the  present,  'tis  sufficient  till 
further  acquaintance,  that's  all—  your  servant. 

Afrs.  Fain.  Nay,  I'll  swear  you  shall  never  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  I  can  help  it.  I'll 
leave  you  together,  and  lock  the  door. 


SCENE  IV. 

Sir  Wilfull  and  Millamant. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nay,  cousin — I  have  forgot  my 
gloves — what  d'ye  do  ? — S'heait,  a'has  locked  the 
door  indeed,  I  think — nay,  cousin  Fainall,  open 
the  door — pshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is  this  r — Nay, 
now  a'has  seen  me  too. — Cousin,  I  made  bold  to 
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pass  through  as  it  were — I  think  this  door's  en- 
chanted ! 

Mii.  [Repeating.} 

I  prithee  spare  me,  gentle  boy, 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy. 

Sir  Wil.  Anan  ?  Cousin,  your  servant. 

4f»/.  [Repeating.'] 

That  foolish  trifle  of  a  heart. 
Sir  Wilfull  I 

Sir  WiL  Yes — your  servant.  No  offence,  I 
hofte,  cousin. 

Mil.   [Repeating.'] 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  pari. 
Though  thou  dost  thine^  employest  thy  power 
and  art. 
Natural,  easy  Suckling ! 

Sir  WiL  Anan  ?  Suckling !  no  such  suckling 
neither,  cousin,  nor  stripling  :  I  thank  heaven,  I'm 
no  minor. 

Mil,  Ah,  rustic,  ruder  than  Gothic  .' 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  well,  I  shall  understand  your 
lingo  one  of  these  days,  cousin  ;  in  the  mean  while 
I  must  answer  in  plain  English. 

Mil.  Have  you  any  business  with  me,  sir 
Wilfull  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  present,  cousin — yes,  I  make 
bold  to  see,  to  come  and  knuw  if  that  how  you 
were  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening,  if  so 
be  that  1  might  not  be  troublesome,  I  would  have 
sought  a  walk  with  you. 

Mil.  A  walk  I  what  then  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nothing — only  for  the  walk's 
sake,  that's  alL 

Mil.  I  nauseate  walking ;  'tis  a  country  diver- 
sion; 1  loathe  the  country,  and  everything  that 
relates  to  it 

Sir  Wil.  Indeed  I  ha  1  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do?  Nay,  'tis  like  you  may — here  are  choice  of 
pastimes  here  in  town,  as  plays,  and  the  like ;  that 
must  be  confessed  indeed. 

Mil.  Ah,  Vetourdi  !      I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wil.  Dear  heart,  that's  much — ha  !  that  you 
should  hate  'em  both  I  ha!  'tis  Hke  you  may  ;  there 
are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others  can't 
away  with  the  country — 'tis  like  you  may  be  one 
of  those,  cousin. 

Mil.  Ha  \  ha  I  ha  1  yes,  'tis  like  I  may — You 
havf  nothing  further  to  say  to  me  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  present,  cousin. — 'Tis  like 
when  I  have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private — I 
may  break  my  mind  in  some  measure— I  con- 
iecture  you  partly  guess — however,  that's  as  time 
shall  try — but  spare  to  speak  and  spare  to  speed, 
as  they  say. 

Mil.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  sir  Wilfull, 
you  will  oblige  me  to  leave  me  ;  1  have  just  now 
a  little  business — 

Sir  Wil.  Enough,  enough,  cousin  :  yes,  yes, 
sU  a  case — when  'you're  disposed  :  now's  as  well 
as  another  time  ;  and  another  time  as  well  as  now. 
All's  one  for  that — yes,  yes,  if  your  concerns  call 
you,  there's  no  haste;  it  will  keep  coKl,  as  they 
nay. — Cousin,  your  servant — 1  think  this  door's 
locked. 

Mil.  You  may  go  this  way.  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Your  servant ;  then  with  your  leave 
I'll  return  to  my  company.  IKxit. 

Mil.  Ay,  ay  ;  ha  I   ha  I  ha  ! 

Like  Phoebus  sung  He  no  less  amorous  boy. 


SCENE  V. 

MiLLAMANT  and  MiRABKLL. 

Mir.  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 
Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make  my 
search  more  curious }  or  is  this  pretty  artifice 
contrived  to  signify  that  here  the  chase  must  end, 
and  my  pursuits  be  crowned  I  For  you  can  fly  no 
further. 

Mil.  Vanity !  no — I'll  fly,  and  be  followed  to 
the  last  moment.  Though  I  am  upon  the  very 
verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you  should  solicit 
me  as  much  as  if  I  were  wavering  at  the  grate  of 
a  monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the  threshold, 
ril  be  solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  after- 
wards. 

Mir.  What,  after  the  last  ? 

Mil.  Oh^  I  should  think  I  was  poor  and  had 
nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  an 
inglorious  ease,  and  freed  from  the  agreeable 
fatigues  of  solicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  not  you  know,  that  when  favours 
are  conferred  upon  instant  and  tedious  solicitation, 
that  they  diminish  in  their  value,  and  that  both 
the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and  the  receiver  lessens 
his  pleasure  ? 

Mil.  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  applica- 
tion ;  but  never  sure  in  love.  Oh,  I  hate  a  lover 
that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a  moment's  air, 
independent  on  the  bounty  of  his  mistress.  There 
is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature,  as  the  saucy 
look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  success.  The 
pedantic  arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so 
pragmatical  an  air.  Ah  !  I'll  never  marry,  unless 
1  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Mir.  Would  you  have  'em  both  before  marriage  ? 
or  will  you  be  contented  with  the  first  now,  and 
stay  for  the  other  till  after  grace  ? 

Mil.  Ah !  don't  be  impertinent. — My  dear 
liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee  ?  my  faithful  solitude, 
my  darling  contemplation,  must  I  bid  you  then 
adieu  ?  Ay-h  adieu — my  morning  thoughts, 
agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbers,  all  ye  dou- 
ceurs, ye  sommeih  du  matin,  adieu  ? — I  can't  do't, 
'tis  more  than  impossible — positively,  Mirabell, 
I'll  lie  abed  in  a  morning  as  long  as  I  please. 

Mir.  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early  as 
I  please. 

Mil.  Ah  !  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will — 
and  d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  called  names  after  I'm 
married  ;  positively  I  won't  be  called  names. 

Mir.  Names  ! 

Mil.  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel, 
love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nauseous 
cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so  fulsomely 
familiar — I  shall  never  bear  that— good  Mirabell, 
don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before 
folks,  like  my  lady  Fadler,  and  sir  Francis  :  nor 
go  to  Hyde-park  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a 
new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispers,  and 
then  never  to  be  seen  there  together  again  ;  as  if 
we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  first  week,  and 
ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us  neviT 
visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together ;  but  let 
us  be  very  strange  and  well-bred :  let  us  be  as 
strange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a  great  while ; 
and  as  well  bred  as  if  we  were  not  married  at  all. 

Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  offer' 
Hitherto  vour  demands  are  orettv  reasonable 
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Mil,  Trifles ! — As  liberty  to  pay  and  receive 
yisits  to  and  from  whom  I  please ;  to  write  and 
receive  letters,  without  interrogatories  or  wry 
faces  on  your  part ;  to  wear  what  I  please ;  and 
choose  conversation  with  regard  only  to  ray  own 
taste ;  to  have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse 
with  wits  that  I  don*t  like,  because  they  are  your 
acquaintance  ;  or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  because 
they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner 
when  I  please ;  dine  in  my  dressing-room  when 
I'm  out  of  humour,  without  giving  a  reason.  To 
have  my  closet  inviolate ;  to  be  sole  empress  of 
my  tea-table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to 
approach  without  first  asking  leave.  And,  lastly, 
wherever  I  am,  you  shall  always  knock  at  the 
door  before  you  come  in.  These  articles  sub- 
scribed, if  I  continue  to  endure  you  a  little  longer, 
I  may  by  d^reea  dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account. — Well,  have  1'  liberty  to 
offer  conditions — that  when  you  are  dwindled  into 
a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measure  enlai^ed  into 
a  husband  ? 

Mii.  You  have  free  leave  ;  propose  your  utmost, 
speak  and  spare  not. 

Mir.  I  thank  you. — Imprimit  then,  I  covenant, 
that  your  acquaintance  be  general ;  that  you  admit 
no  sworn  confidant,  or  intimate  of  your  own  sex ; 
no  she  friend  to  screen  her  affairs  under  your 
countenance,  and  tempt  you  to  make  trial  of  a 
mutual  secrecy.  No  decoy  duck .  to  wheedle  you 
a  fop-scrambling  to  the  play  in  a  mask — then 
bring  you  home  in  a  pretended  fright,  when  you 
think  you  shall  be  found  out— and  rail  at  me  for 
missing  the  play,  and  disappointing  the  frolic 
which  you  had  to  pick  me  up,  and  prove  my  con- 
stancv. 

Mil,  Detestable  imprimit  /  I  go  to  the  play  in 
a  mask ! 

Mir.  Itemi  I  article,  that  you  continue  to  like 
your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall:  and  while  it 
passes  current  with  me,  that  you  endeavour  not  to 
new-coin  it.  To  which  end,  together  with  all 
vizards  for  the  day,  I  prohibit  ail  masks  for  the 
night,  made  of  oiled-skins,  and  I  know  not  what — 
hogs'  bones,  hares'  gall,  pig-water,  and  the  marrow 
of  a  roasted  cat.  In  short,  I  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  what  d'ye  call  it  court. 
Itemf  I  shut  my  doors  against  all  bawds  with 
baskets,  and  penny-worths  of  muslin,  china,  fans, 
atlasses  etc. — Itemf  when  you  shall  be  breeding — 

Mil.  Ah  !  name  it  not. 

Afir.  Which  may  be  presumed  with  a  blessing 
on  our  endeavours — 

Mil.  Odious  endeavours ! 

Mir.  I  denounce  against  all  strait  lacing,  squeez- 
ing for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  ray  boy's  head  like 
a  sugar-loaf,  and  instead  of  a  man-child,  make  me 
father  to  a  crooked  billet.  Lastly,  to  the  dominion 
of  the  tea-table  I  submit — but  with  proviso,  that 
you  exceed  not  in  your  province ;  but  restrain 
yourself  to  native  and  simple  tea-table  drinks,  as 
tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee :  as  likewise  to  genuine 
and  authorised  tea-table  talk — such  as  mending  of 
fashions,  spoiling  reputations,  railing  at  absent 
friends,  and  so  forth — but  that  on  no  account  you 
encroach  upon  the  men's  prerogative,  and  presume 
to  drink  healths,  or  toast  fellows;  for  prevention 
of  which  I  banish  all  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries 
to   the  tea-table,  as   orange-brandy,  aU  aniseed, 


cinnamon,  citron  and  Barbadoea-waters,  together 
with  ratafia,  and  the  most  noble  spirit  of  clary — 
but  for  cowslip  wine,  poppy  water,  and  all  dormi- 
tivea,  those  I  allow. — ^These  provisos  admitted,  in 
other  things  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  comply- 
ing husband. 

Mil,  O  horrid  provisos  !  filthy  strong-waten  I 
I  toast  fellows  i  odious  men  !  I  hate  youigvdious 
provisos. 

Mir*  Then  we  are  agreed!  shall  I  kiss  your 
hand  upon  the  contract }  And  here  comes  one  to 
be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed. 


SCENE  VL 
MiLUUiANT,  MiRABXLL,  and  Mrs.  Fainazx. 

Mil.  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do  ?  shall  I  have  him  ? 
I  think  I  must  have  him. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him,  what 
should  you  do  ? 

Mil.  WeU  then— I'U  take  my  death  I*m  in  a    i 
horrid  fright— Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well 
— I  think — I'll  endure  you. 

Mrs,  Fain.  Fy  !  f y  !  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms  :  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  mind  to  him.  < 

Mil.  Arc  you  ?  I  think  I  have— and  the  horrid^^-^ 
man  looks  as  if  he  thoi^ht  so  too — ^well,  you^^     I 
ridiculous  thing  you,  I'll  have  you — I  won*t  be 
kissed,  nor  I  won't  be  thanked — here  kiss   my 
hand  though. — So,  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  say 
a  word. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Mirabell,  there's  a  necessity  for 
your  obedience ; — you  have  neither  time  to  talk 
nor  stay.  My  mother  is  coming ;  and  in  my  con-  ' 
science  if  she  should  see  yon,  would  fall  into  fits, 
and  maybe  not  recover  time  enough  to  return  to 
sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells  me,  is  in  a  fair  ' 
way  to  succeed.  Therefore  spare  your  ecstacies  for 
another  occasion,  and  slip  down  the  back-stairs, 
where  Foible  waits  to  consult  you. 

Mil,  Ay,  go,  go.  In  the  mean  time  I  suppose 
you  have  said  something  to  please  me.  I 

Mir,  1  am  all  obedience. 


SCENE  VII. 
MiLiAMAMT  and  Mrs.  Faivall. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Yonder  sir  WilfuU's  drunk,  and  so 
noisy  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to  leave  sir 
Rowland  to  appease  him  ;  but  he  answers  her  only 
with  singing  and  drinking — what  they  may  have 
done  by  this  time  I  know  not ;  but  Petulant  and  he 
were  upon  quarrelling  as  I  came' by. 

Mil.  Well,  if  Mirabell  should  not  make  a  good 
husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing — for  I  find  I  love  him 
violently. 

Mrs.  Fain,  So  it  seems  ;  for  you  mind  not 
what's  said  to  you. — If  you  doubt  him,  you  had 
best  take  up  with  sir  Wilfull. 

Mil.  How  can  you  name  that  supperannuated 
lubber  ?  fob ! 
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SCENE  vni. 

MnxAMAirr,  Mrs.  Faimall,  and  Wmrouo. 

Mrs,  Fain,  So,  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  you 
bav^eft  'em  ? 

WtL  Left  *em  ?  I  could  stay  no  longer— I  have 
laaghed  like  teo  christnings  —  I  am  tipsy  with 
laoghing — if  I  had  stayed  any  longer  I  should  have 

burst, I  must  have  heen  let  out  and  pieced  in  the 

sides  like  an  unsized  camlet. — Yes,  yes,  the  fray  is 
composed ;  my  lady  came  in  like  a  noli  prosequi, 
and  stopped  the  proceedings. 

Mil.  What  was  the  dispute  ? 

Wit,  That's  the  jest ;  there  was  no  dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  'em  speak'  for  rage,  and  so 
fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another  like  two  roasting 
apples. 


I  SCENE  IX. 

I    MiLLAMAXT,  3Ir8.  Fainall,  Wm%'ocD,  and  Pstulant 

drunk. 

I  ffit.  Now,  Petuhint,  all's  over,  all's  well.  Gad 
:  my  head  begins  to  whim  it  about — why  dost  thou 
not  speak  ?  thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as 
a  fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millamant — if  you  can 
love  me,  dear  nymph — say  it — and  that's  the  con- 
dosion — ^pass  on,  or  pass  off — that's  all. 

WU»  Thou  hast  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  less 
than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sirrah, 
Petulant,  thou  art  an  epitomiser  of  words. 

Pet»  Witwoud  —  you  are  an  annihilator  of 
sense. 

fFii.  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases  ;  and  dost 
deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pin- 
cushions— thou  art  in  truth  (metaphorically  speak- 
ing) a  speaker  of  short-hand. 

Pet,  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  just  one  half  of 
an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half-brother,  is  the 
rest — A  Gemini  of  asses  split  would  make  just 
four  of  you. 

}Vit.  Thou  dost  bite,  my  dear  mustard-seed; 
kiss  me  for  that. 

Pet.  Stand  off! — 111  kiss  no  more  males — I 
have  kissed  your  twin  yonder  in  a  humour  of  re- 
conciliation, till  he  {Hiccups']  rises  upon  my 
.  stomach  like  a  radish. 

Mil.  Eh  I  filthy  creature  !— what  was  the 
quarrel  ? 

Pet.  There  was  no  quarrel — there  might  have 
been  a  quarrel. 

Wit.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  'em 
to  have  expressed  provocation,  they  liad  gone 
together  by  the  ears  like  a  i)air  of  castanets. 

Pet.  You  were  the  quarrel. 

Mil.  Me! 

Pet.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can  make 
less  matters  conclude  premises. — If  you  are  not 
handsome,  what  then,  if  I  have  a  humour  to 
prove  it  ?  If  I  shall  have  my  reward,  say  so  ;  if 
not,  fight  for  your  face  the  next  time  yourself — 
rU  go  sleep. 

Wit.  Do,  wrap  thysdf  up  like  a  wood-louse,  and 
dream  revenge — and  hear  me,  if  tliou  canst  learn 
to  wite  by  to-morrow  morrrtng,  pen  me  a  challenge 
*Vll  carry  it  for  thee. 

4 


Pet.  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a  spider  I— 
Go  flea  dogs,  and  read  romances  1 — I'll  go  to  bed 
to  my  maid.  lExit. 

Mrs.  Fain.  He's  horridly  drunk. — How  came 
you  all  in  this  pickle  ? 

Wit.  A  plot !  a  plot !  to  get  rid  of  the  night— 
your  husband's  advice  ;  but  he  sneaked  off. 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  WaruLL  drunkt  Lndy  Wuhfort,  WrrwouD» 
MiLLAMAvr,  and  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Ladf/  Wish,  Out  upon't,  out  upon't !  At  yean 
of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  this  ranti- 
pole  rate ! 

Sir  Wit.  No  offence,  aunt. 

Lady  Wish,  Offence  !  as  I'm  a  person,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you — fob  !  how  you  stink  of  wine  I 
D'ye  think  mv  niece  will  ever  endure  *8uch  a 
Borachio  !  you  re  an  absolute  Borachio. 

Sir  Wil,  Borachio? 

Lady  Wish.  At  a  time  when  you  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  best  foot  foremost — 

Sir  Wil.  S 'heart,  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor, 
make  a  bill — give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my 

purse —  ISimgs, 

Prithee  fill  me  the  gloss. 

Till  it  laugh  in  my  face. 
With  ale  that  is  potent  and  mellow; 

He  that  whines  for  a  lam. 

Is  an  ignorant  ass, 
For  u  bumper  has  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  you  would  have  me  marry  my  cousin..-Ba7 
the  word,  and  I'll  do't_Wilfull  will  do't,  that's  the 
word — ^Wilfull  will  do't,  that's  my  crest— my  motto 
I  have  forgot. 

Lady  Wish,  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken^ 
cousin — but  'tis  with  drinking  your  health. — O* 
my  word  you  are  obliged  to  him. 

Sir  Wil.  In  vino  Veritas,  aunt. — If  I  drunk 
your  health  to-day,  cousin — I  am  a  Borachio.  But 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  married,  say  the  word, 
and  send  for  the  piper  ;  Wilfull  will  do't.  If  not, 
dust  it  an-ay,  and  let's  have  t'other  round. — 
Tony  ! — Odds  heart,  whereas  Tony  1 — Tony's  an 
honest  fellow ;  but  he  spits  after  a  bumper,  and 
that's  a  fault. —  ISings. 

Well  drink  and  we'll  never  ha*  dono»  boys. 

Put  the  gloM  then  around  with  the  sun,  boys, 
Let  Apollo's  example  invite  us ; 

For  he's  drunk  every  niglit. 

And  that  makes  him  so  bright, 
That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 

The  sun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker ;  he 
has  a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel, 
aunt,  I  touch  at  your  Antipodes. — Your  Antipodes 
are  a  good,  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fellows  :  if 
I  had  a  bumper,  I'd  stand  upon  my  head  and 
drink  a  health  to  'em. — A  match  or  no  match, 
cousin,  with  the  hard  name  ? — Aunt,  Wilful!  will 
do't.  If  she  has  her  maidenhead,  let  her  look 
to't ;  if  she  has  not,  let  her  keep  her  own  coimscl 
in  the  mean  time,  and  cry  out  at  the  nine  months' 
euil. 

Mif.  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay  no  longer 
— sir  Wilful!  grows  very  powerful.  Eh !  how  be 
smells  !  I  shall  be  overcome,  if  I  stay — Com^ 
cousin. 


TIIK  WAV  OP  THE  WORLD. 


UdTWoH 


SCENE  XI. 


Lady  Wiih.  Smells  !  he  waald  poison  s  utlow- 
ehuiiller  sad  hia  fimily  I  Beutlj  rmlure.  I  knon 
not  what  to  do  vith  bim! — Tmid.  quolhi !  aj, 
traiel.  travel,  get  thee  gone,  get  thre  gone,  ^t  thee 
bnt  f«r  enough,  to  the  S«racen«,  or  tbB  Tartars,  or 
the  Turks  1— fur  thou  arc  not  fit  lo  li.e  id  a  Chrii- 
tjan  commonweaUh,  thou  besitly  Pagan  I 

Sir  Wil.  Turks,  no;  no  Turks,  sunt:  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  betieie  nut  in  the  grape. 
Your  MahoDietaD,  ;oar  Mntaulouui,  »  •  4ry 
•tinhsnit— no  ofFenoe,  aunt.     M; 


ir  Turk  is 


ir  Chrif 


id  by  the  map  that  >our  Klufti 
is  orthodox — whereby  it  is  a  plain  cute,  that  nrtho- 
doi  is  ■  hard  word,  aunt,  and  [lliccufa}  Greek 
forclsret.— .  {Singj. 


Ah  Tony  I  [KniBLI  irliii,itr,  Liul;  WioiiruiiT. 

Ladi/  With.  lAiidt  to  PoiBLK.]-~Sir  Roniand 
impadent  ?  Good  luck  !  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
beastly  tumbril  }~~[Ahu4.1  Go  lie  down  and 
sleep,  you  tol ! — or.  as  I'm  a  ]ier<on.  I'll  have 
yon  baatioadoed  with  broomalicks. — Call  up  the 
wencbrs. 

Sir  Wil.  Ahey!  wenches.where  are  the  wenches! 

Laily  Wiib.  Dear  cousin  Witwoud,  get  him 
awsy,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  iniiolably.  I 
have  an  affair  of  moment  that  invidea  me  with 
some  precipitation — you  will  oblige   me  to  all 


lay  nnbend  the  severity  oF  decorums,  and 
nse  wilb  a  little  reremony. 
ait.  My  impatience,  madam,  ii  the  effect  of 
snsport:  and  till  I  hate  the  possession  of 
adorable  person,  1  am  tantalised  on  the  rack  i 
a  but  hung,  madam,  on  the  tenter  of  eipec- 


Lndij  WUh.  You  bate  ei 
lowland,  and  press  things  \ 
ailing  rehemence.- 


IVail 


ncy  of  ra 


ofor 


decency  of  funeral,  madam  !  The 
delay  will  break  my  heart — or,  if  [hat  should  foil, 
I  shstl  be  poisoned.  My  nephew  will  get  sn  ink- 
ling of  my  designs,  and  poison  me — and  1  would 
wiltingly  sUrve  bin  before  I  die~I  would  gladly 


/.Di/jr  Wiih.  la  he  BO  unnstaral.  say  you  ■ 
Truly  I  would  contribute  much  bolb  to  the  saving 
of  your  life,  and  the  sccamplisliment  of  your 
revenge. — Not  lliaC  I  respect  myself,  though  lie  has 
been  a  jiertidiDns  wretch  to  me. 

fVail.  Frrlidioas  to  you  ! 

L'rh,  IVhh.  O  sir  Rowland,  tbe  honra  that  he 
hjiH  ii„A  iinny  Bt  my  feel,  the  tears  that  lie  iias 

ardours  and  tbe  ecslacies,  the  kneelings  and  the 
risings,  tbe  beart-beavings  and  the  ban d-g pipings, 
llie  pangs  and  Ibe  pattielic  regards  of  his  proiest- 


—l\f  1 


all  St 


ig  but  hi 


Tsrd  and  u 


Sir  Wil.  With  a  wench.  Tony  I  Is  she  a  shake- 
bag,  sirrah  ?     Let  me  bite  your  cberk  for  that. 

Wil.  Horrible!  lie  has  a  breaili  like  a  bag- 
pipe]— Av,  ay  ;  come,  will  you  march,  my  Saio- 
pUn  ?       '  I 

Sir  Wil.  Lead  on,  little  Tony-I'U  follow  (bee,  I 
my  Anthony,  my  Tantony,  sirrah,  thou  ehalt  be  i 
my  Tantony,  and  I'll  be  Iby  pig.  [«!.?», 


It  least  before  be  has  been  abroad. 


Sir  llOWlAKD. 

Laily  Wish.  Dear  sir  Rowland.  I  am  con-  ' 
founded  with  confusion  at  the  retrospection  tt  my 
own  rudeness  \ — I  have  more  pardons  to  ssk  than  | 
the  pope  distributes  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  1  : 
hope,  where  there  is  likely  to  be  so  near  an  allianee,  I 


stink  like  n  candle's  end  upon  a  aave-alT. 

I       Lady  With.  Well,  sir  Rowland,  you  hate 

■  way— you  are  no  novice  in  (he  labyriiiih  of  lot 

jou  liate  the  clue — lint  a;  I  am   a  person, 

■■      -md,  you  ■       -       - 


my  SI 


■  appetite 


lA.  Or  elad  you  wrong  my  ct 


IViiil.  Far  be  it  from  me— 
Lady  With.  If  you  Jo,  1  protest  I  must  recede 
-or  think   that  1   have   made  a  prostitution  of 

nd  lo  s.ice  the  life  of  ■  person  of  so  much  im- 


Wmt.  I 
Lady  n 


Wail.  I  do  nnl,  1  do  not  ! 

Laiiy  With,  Indeed  ynu  do. 

ir<ij/.  I  do  not,  fair  ^lmne  of  virtue  ! 

Lady  With.  If  you  think  the  least  scruple  of 

Wait.  Dear  madam,  no.     Ton  arc  at!  camjihor 
nd  fraukinci-nse,  all  chastity  and  odour. 
Lady  With.  Or  that— 
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SCENE  xni. 

L«dy  WisHFORT,  WAmrBLC,  and  Foiblr. 

Foib.  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready;  and  there's 
one  with  a  letter,  who  must  deliver  it  into  your 
own  bands. 

Lady  Wish,  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  give  me 
leave?  Think  favourably,  judge  candidly,  and 
eonctode  you  have  found  a  person  who  would  suifer 
neks  in  honour's  cause,  dear  sir  Rowland,  and 
will  trait  on  yoU  Ini^essantly. 


SCENE  XIV. 
WArrwBLL  and  Foidlc 

Waii,  Fy,  fy ! — What  a  slavery  have  I  undergone ! 
Spouse,  hast  thoil  any  cordial  ?  I  want  spirits. 

Foid.  What  a  washy  rogue  art  thou,  to  pant  thus 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and  swearing  to  a 
fine.lady  1 

Wait.  Oh,  she  is  the  antidote  to  desire !  Spouse, 
thou  wilt  fare  the  worse  for't — I  shall  have  no 
appetite  to  iteration  of  nuptials  this  eight-and- 
forty  hourSi^ — By  this  hand  Td  rather  be  a  chairman 
in  the  dog-days — than  act  sir  Rowland  till  '*'-*'' 
time  to-morrow ! 


this 


SCENE  XV. 

WArrirsix,  Foiblk,  and  Lady  Wishfort,  ir?7A  a  letter. 

Lady  With,  Call  in  the  dancers. — Sir  Rowland, 
we'll  sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  the  entertainment. 

A  Dance. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  sir  Rowland,  I  will 
peruse  my  letter. — I  would  open  it  in  your  presence, 
because  1  would  not  make  you  uneasy.  If  it  should 
make  you  uneasy,  I  would  burn  it. — Speak,  if  it 
does — but  you  may  see  the  superscription  is  like  a 
woman's  hand. 

Foib.  [Aside  to  Waitwell.]  By  Heaven  I 
Mrs.  Marwood's,  1  know  it. — My  heart  aches — 
get  it  from  her. 

ffaii.  A  woman's  hand  !  no,  mndam,  that's  no 
woman's  hand,  1  see  that  already.  That's  somebody 
whose  throat  must  be  cut. 

Lady  Wish,  Nay,  sir  Rowland,  since  you  give 
Bie  a  proof  of  your  passion  by  your  jealousy,  I  pro- 
mise you  I'll  make  a  return,  l^y  a  frank  communi- 
cation.— You  shall  see  it — we'll  open  it  together — 
Look  you  here. — [^RradsJ]  —  Afadarn,  though  wn- 
knoten  to  you — Look  you  there,  'tis  from  nobody 
that  I  know — I  have  that  honout  for  your  character  ^ 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  let  you  know  you  are 
abuted.  He  who  pretends  to  be  sir  Jiotcland,  is 
a  cheat  and  a  rascal. — Oh  heavens  !  whut's  this  f 

Foib.   [Aside.}   Unfortunate  !  all's  ruined  ! 

Wait.  How,  how,  let  me  see,  let  me  see  ! — 
[Read*."]  A  rascalf  and  disguised  and  suborned 


for  that  imposture^ — O  villany  !   O  villany  ! — by 
the  contrivance  of — 

Lady  Wish,  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die,  oh ! 
Foib.    [Aside  to  Waitwell.]    Say   'tis  your 
nephew's  hand — quickly,  his  plot,  swear  it,  swear  it ! 
Wait.  Here's  a  villain  1  madam,  don't  you  per- 
ceive it,  don't  you  see  it  ? 

Lady  Wish.  Too  well,  too  well !  I  have  seen  too 
much. 

Wait,  I  told  you  at  first  I  knew  the  hand. — A 
woman's  hand  !  The  rascal  writes  a  sort  of  a  large 
hand  ;  your  Roman  hand — I  saw  there  was  a  throat 
to  be  cut  presently.  If  he  were  my  son,  as  he  Ls 
my  nephew,  I'd  pistol  him  ! 

Foib.  O  treachery  1 — But  are  you  sure,  sir  Row- 
land, it  is  his  writing  ? 

Wait.  Sure  !  am  I  here  }  do  I  live  ?  do  I  love 
this  pearl  of  India  ?     I  have  twenty  letters  in  my 
pocket  from  him  in  the  same  character. 
Lady  Wish.  How  ! 

Foib.  O  i^hat  luck  it  is,  sir  Rowland,  that  yon 
were  present  at  this  juncture  ! — This  was  the  busi- 
ness that  brought  Mr.  Mirabell  disguised  to  madam 
Millamant  this  afternoon.  I  thought  something 
was  contriving,  when  he  stole  by  me  and  would 
have  hid  his  face. 

Lady  Wish.  How,  how! — I  heard  the  villain 
was  in  the  house  indeed  ;  and  now  i  remember,  my 
niece  went  away  abruptly,  when  sir  Wilfull  was  to 
have  made  his  addresses. 

Foib.  Then,  then,  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamber  !  but  1  would  not  tell  your 
ladyship  to  discompose  you  when  you  were  to 
receive  sir  Rowland. 

Wait,  Enough,  his  date  is  short. 

Foib.  No,  good  sir  Rowland,  don't  incur  the  law. 

Wait.  Law  I  I  care  not  for  law.     I  can  but  die, 

and  'tis  in  a  good  cause. — My  lady  shall  be  satisfied 

of  my  truth  and  innocence,  though  it  cost  me  my 

life. 

Lady  Wish.  No,  dear  sir  Rowland,  don't  fight, 
if  you  should  be  killed  I  must  never  show  my  face } 
or  hanged — O,  consider  my  reputation,  sir  Row- 
land ! — No,you  shan't  fight — I'll  go  in  and  examine 
my  niece  ;  I'll  make  her  confess.  I  conjure  you, 
sir  Rowland,  by  all  your  love,  not  to  fight. 

Wait.  I  am  charmed,  madam,  I  obey.  But 
some  proof  you  must  let  me  give  you  ;  I'll  go  for  li 
black  box,  which  contains  the  writings  of  my  whole 
estate,  and  deliver  that  into  your  hands. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  dear  sir  Rowland,  that  will  be 
some  comfort,  bring  the  black  box. 

Wait,  And  may  I  presume  to  bring  a  contract 
to  be  signed  this  night  ?  may  I  hope  so  far  ? 

Lady  Wish.  Bring  what  you  will;  but  come  alive^ 
pray  come  alive.  Oh,  this  is  a  happy  discovery  I 

Wait.  Dead  or  alive  I'll  come — and  married  we 
will  be  in  spite  of  treachery ;  ay,  and  get  an  heir 
that  shall  defeat  the  last  remaining  glimpse  of  hope 
in  my  abandoned  nephew.  Come,  my  buxom 
widow : — 

Ere  long  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive. 
That  I'm  an  errant  knight — 
Foib.  [Aside J^  Or  erraut  knave. 

[  Exstint. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lady  Wishfort's 

House. 

Lady  Wisuport  and  Foiblb. 

Lady  Wish.  Out  of  my  bouse,  out  of  my  house, 
thou  viper !  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered ! 
thou  bosom  traitress,  that  I  raised  from  nothing  ! 
— Begone  !  begone  !  begone  ! — go  I  go  ! — That  I 
took  from  washing  of  old  gauze  and  weaving  of  dead 
hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  nose  over  a  chafing-dish  of 
starved  embers,  and  dining  behind  a  traverse  rag, 
in  a  shop  no  bigger  than  a  birdcage ! — Go,  go  t 
starve  again,  do,  do ! 

Foib.  Dear  madam,  I'll  beg  pardon  on  my 
knees. 

Lady  Wish.  Away!  out!  out! — Go,  set  up  for 
yourself  again ! — Do,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with  your 
three-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flaunting  upon  a 
packthread,  under  a  brandy- seller^s  bulk,  or  against 
a  dead  wall  by  a  ballad-monger !  Go,  hang  out  an 
old  Frisoneer  gorget,  with  a  yard  of  yellow  colber- 
teen  again  !  Do ;  an  old  gnawed  mask,  two  rows 
of  pins,  and  a  child's  fiddle  ;  a  glass  necklace  with 
the  beads  broken,  and  a  quilted  nightcap  with  one 
ear !  Go,  go,  drive  a  trade ! — These  were  your 
commodities,  you  treacherous  trull !  this  was  the 
merchandise  you  dealt  in  when  I  took  yon  into  my 
house,  placed  you  next  myself,  and  made  yon 
govemante  of  my  whole  family  !  Yon  have  forgot 
this,  have  you,  now  you  have  feathered  your 
nest  ? 

Foib,  No,  no,  dear  madam.  Do  but  hear  me, 
have  but  a  rooment*s  patience,  I'll  confess  ail. 
Mr.  Mirabell  seduced  me  ;  I  am  not  the  first  that 
he  has  wheedled  with  his  dissembling  tongue ;  your 
ladyship's  own  wisdom  has  been  deluded  by  him  ; 
then  how  should  I ,  a  poor  ignorant,  defend  myself  ? 
O  madam,  if  you  knew  but  what  he  promised  me, 
and  how  he  assured  me  your  ladyship  should  come 
to  no  damage  ! — Or  else  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
should  not  have  bribed  me  to  conspire  against  so 
good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a  lady  as  you  have  been 
to  me. 

Lady  Wish.  No  damage !  What,  to  betray  me, 
and  marry  me  to  a  cast-servingman  !  to  make  me  a 
receptacle,  an  hospital  for  a  decayed  pimp  I  No 
damage  !  O  thou  frontless  impudence,  more  than 
a  big-bellied  actress  ! 

Foib.  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  madam ;  he  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam. — No,  indeed,  his 
marriage  was  to  have  been  void  in  law,  for  he  was 
married  to  me  first,  to  secure  your  ladyship.  He 
could  not  have  bedded  your  ladyship ;  for  if  he  had 
consummated  with  your  ladyship,  he  must  have  run 
the  risk  of  the  law,  and  been  put  upon  his  clergy. 
•^Yes,  indeed,  I  inquired  of  the  law  in  that  case 
before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

Lady  Wish.  What  then,  I  have  been  your  pro- 
perty, have  I  !  I  have  been  convenient  to  you,  it 
seems  ! — While  you  were  catering  for  Mirabell,  I 
have  been  broker  for  you  !  What,  have  you  made 
a  passive  bawd  of  mc?^This  exceeds  all  prece- 
dent i  I  am   brought  to  fine  uses,  to  become  a 


botcher  of  sccond-hsnd  marriages  between  Abigails 
and  Andrews  ! — I'll  couple  you  ! — Yes,  I'll  baste 
you  together,  you  and  your  Philander  !  I'll  Duke's- 
place  you,  as  I  am  a  person  I  Your  turtle  is  in 
custody  already :  you  shall  coo  in  the  same  cage, 
if  there  be  a  constable  or  warrant  in  the  parish. 

Foib.  Oh  that  ever  I  was  bom  !  Oh  that  I  wai 
ever  married  ! — A  bride  ! — ay,  I  shall  be  a  Bride- 
well-bride.— Oh ! 


SCENE  IL 
Mrs.  Faixall  and  Foible. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Foib.  O  madam,  my  lady 's  gone  for  a  constable 
I  shall  be  had  to  a  justice,  and  put  to  Bridewell 
to  beat  hemp.     Poor  Waitwell's  gone  to  prison 
already. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Have  a  good  heart.  Foible  ;  Mira- 
bell's  gone  to  give  security  for  him.  This  is  all 
Marwood's  and  my  husband's  doing. 

Foib.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it,  madam :  she  was  in 
my  lady's  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  said 
to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter  to  my 
lady ;  and  that  missing  effect,  Mr.  Fainall  laid  this 
plot  to  arrest  Waitwell,  when  he  pretended  to  go 
for  the  papers ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Marwood 
declared  all  to  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of  me 
in  the  letter  ?  My  mother  does  not  suspect  my 
being  in  the  confederacy  ?  I  fancy  Marwood  has 
not  told  her,  though  she  has  told  my  husband. 

Foib.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  my  lady  did  not  see  that 
part ;  we  stifled  the  letter  before  she  read  so  far. — 
Has  that  mischievous  devil  told  Mr.  Fainall  of  your 
ladyship  then  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  all's  out — my  affair  with  Mira- 
bell— everything  discovered.  This  is  the  last  day 
of  our  living  together,  that's  my  comfort. 

Foib.  Indeed,  madam  ;  and  so  'tis  a  comfort  if 
you  knew  all ; — he  has  been  even  with  your  lady- 
ship, which  I  could  have  told  you  long  enough 
since,  but  I  love  to  keep  peace  and  quietness  by 
my  goodwill.  I  had  rather  bring  friends  together, 
than  set  'em  at  distance :  but  Mrs.  Marwood  and 
he  nre  nearer  related  than  ever  their  parents  thought 
for. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Savest  thou  so.  Foible  ?  canst  thou 
prove  this } 

Foib.  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam  ;  so  can 
Mrs.  Mincing.  Wc  have  had  many  a  fair  word 
from  Madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  sometliing  that 
passed  in  our  chamber  one  evening  wlien  you  were 
at  Hyde-park ;  and  we  were  thought  to  have  gone 
a-walking,  but  we  went  up  unawares  ; — though  we 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  too.  Madam  Marwood  took 
a  book  and  swore  us  upon  it,  but  it  was  but  a  book 
of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a  bible-oath,  we 
may  break  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Mrs.  Fain.  This  (iiscovery  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune thing  I  could  wisli. — Now,  Mincing ! 
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SCENE  HI. 

Mrs.  Fahjali.,  Foiblk,  and  Mixcixo. 

3/i».  My  lady  would  speak  yith  Mrs. Foible,  mem. 
Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her  ;  he  has  set  your  spouse 
at  liberty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and  would  have  you  hide 
yourself  in  my  lady's  closet  till  my  old  lady's  anger 
is  abated.  Oh,  my  old  lady  is  in  a  perilous  passion 
at  something  Mr.  Fainall  has  said  !  he  swears,  and 
my  old  lady  cries.  There's  a  fearful  hurricane,  I 
vow.  He  says,  mem,  how  that  he'll  have  my  lady' s 
fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he'll  be  divorced. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Does  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know 
that? 

Min.  Yes,  mem  ;  they  have  sent  me  to  see  if  sir 
Wilfull  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them.  My 
bdy  is  resolved  to  have  him,  I  think,  rather  Iban 
lose  such  a  vast  sum  as  six  thousand  pounds.  —  O 
come,  Mrs.  Foible,  I  hear  my  old  lady. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Foible,  you  must  tell  Mincing  that 
she  must  prepare  to  vouch  when  1  call  her. 
'        Foib»  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Min.  O  yes,  mem,  I'll  vouch  anything  for  your 
ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will. 


SCENE  IV. 
Mrs.  Fainall,  Lady  Wishfort,  and  Sirs.  SIakwood. 

Lady  Wif^h.  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  1  enu- 
merate the  benefits  that  I  have  received  from  your 
goodness  !  To  you  I  owe  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  false  vows  of  Mirabell ;  to  you  I  owe  the 
detection  of  the  impostor  sir  Rowland.  And  now 
yoo  are  become  an  intercessor  with  my  son-in-law, 
to  save  the  honour  of  my  house,  and  compound  for 
the  frailties  of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  you  are 
enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  else  I 
would  retire  to  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  feed  harm- 
less  sheep  by  groves  and  purling  streams.  Dear 
Marwood,  let  us  leave  the  world,  and  retire  by  our- 
selves and  be  shepherdesses. 

Mar,  Let  us  ^rst  despatch  the  affair  in  hand, 
madam.  We  shall  have  leisure  to  think  of  retire- 
ment afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is  concerned 
in  the  treaty. 

Lady  Wish.  O  daughter,  daughter !  is  it  pos- 
sible thou  shouldst  be  my  child,  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and,  as  1  may  say,  another 
me,  and  yet  tran.<gress  the  most  minute  particle  of 
severe  virtue?  Is  it  possible  you  should  lean  aside 
to  iniquity,  who  have  been  cast  in  the  direct  mould 
of  virtue  ?  I  have  not  only  been  a  mould  but  a 
pattern  for  you,  and  a  model  for  you,  after  you  were 
brought  into  the  world. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  don't  understand  your  ladyship. 

Ltidy  JVish.  Not  understand  !  Why,  have  you 
not  been  naught  ?  have  you  not  been  sophisticated  ? 
Not  understand !  here  I  am  ruined  to  compound 
for  your  caprices  and  your  cuckoldoms.  I  must 
pawn  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  and  ruin  my  niece, 
and  all  little  enough — 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  am  wronged  and  abused,  and  so 
are  you.  'Tis  a  false  accuaation,  as  false  as  hell, 
us  false  as  your  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's 
friend,  my  fal.«c  husband. 

Mar.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall!  your  husband 
my  friend  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs,  Fain.  I  know  what  I  mean,  madam,  and 


so  do  yon ;  and  so  vhall  the  world  at  a  time  con- 
venient. 

Mar.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  passionate, 
madam.  More  temper  would  look  more  like  inno- 
cence. But  I  have  done.  I  am  sorrv  mv  zeal  to 
serve  your  ladyship  and  family  should  admit  of 
misconstruction,  or  make  me  liable  to  affronts.  You 
will  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  meddle  no  more  with 
an  affair  in  which  I  am  not  personally  concerned. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  you  should  meet  with  such  returns  ! — [To 
Mrs.  Fainall.]  You  ought  to  ask  pardon  on  your 
knees,  ungrateful  creature  !  she  deserves  more 
from  you  than  all  your  life  can  accomplish. —  [To 
Mrs.  Marwood.]  Oh,  don't  leave  me  destitute 
in  this  perplexity ! — no,  stick  to  me,  my  good 
genius. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  tell  you,  madam,  you  are  abused. 
— Stick  to  you  !  ay,  like  a  leech,  to  suck  your  best 
blood — she'll  drop  off  when  she's  full.  Madam, 
you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part  with  a  brass 
counter,  in  composition  for  me.  I  defy  'em  all. 
Let  'em  prove  their  aspersions ;  I  know  my  own 
innocence,  and  dare  stand  a  trial. 


SCENE  V. 
Lady  WiSHroRT  and  Mrs.  Marwood.- 

Lady  Wish.  Why,  if  she  should  be  innocent,  it 
she  should  be  wronged  after  all,  ha.' — I  don't  know 
what  to  think ; — and  I  promise  you  her  educa- 
tion has  been  unexceptionable — I  may  say  it ; 
for  I  chiefly  made  it  my  own  care  to  initiate  her 
very  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue,  and  to  im- 
press upon  her  tender  years  a  young  odium  and 
aversion  to  the  very  sight  of  men  : — ay,  friend,  she 
would  ha'  shrieked  if  she  had  but  seen  a  man,  till 
she  was  in  her  teens.  As  I  am  a  person  'tis  true  : 
— she  was  never  suffered  to  play  with  a  male  child, 
though  but  in  coats;  nay,  her  very  babies  were  of 
the  feminine  gender.  Oh,  she  never  looked  a 
man  in  the  face  but  her  own  father,  or  the  chap- 
lain, and  him  we  made  a  shift  to  put  upon  her  for 
a  woman,  by  the  help  of  his  long  garments,  and 
his  sleek  face,  till  she  was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mar.  'Twas  much  she  should  be  deceived  so 
long. 

Lady  Wish.  I  warrant  you,  or  she  would  never 
have  borne  to  have  been  catechised  by  him  ;  and 
have  heard  his  long  lectures  against  singing  and 
dancing,  and  such  debaucheries ;  and  going  to  filthy 
plays,  and  profane  music-meetings,  where  the  lewd 
trebles  squeak  nothing  but  bawdy,  and  the  basses 
roar  blasphemy.  Oh,  she  would  have  swooned  at  the 
sight  or  name  of  an  obscene  play-book  1 — and  can 
I  think,  after  all  this,  that  my  daughter  can  be 
naught  ?  What,  a  whore  ?  and  thought  it  excom- 
munication  to  set  her  foot  within  the  door  of  a  play- 
house !  O  dear  friend,  I  can't  believe  it,  no,  no  1 
as  she  says,  let  him  prove  it,  let  him  prove  it. 

Mar.  Prove  it,  madam  !  What,  and  have  your 
name  prostituted  in  a  public  court !  yours  and 
your  daughter's  reputation  worried  at  the  bar  by  a 
pack  of  bawling  lawyers !  To  be  ushered  in  with 
an  O  yes  of  scandal ;  and  have  your  case  opened 
by  an  old  fumbling  lecher  in  a  quoif  like  a  man- 
midwife  ;  to  bring  your  daughter's  infamy  to  light; 
to  be  a  theme  for  legal  punsters  and  quibblers  by 
the  statute ;  and  become  a  jest  against  a  rule  of 
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court,  where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jest  in  any 
record — not  even  in  doomsday-book  ;  to  discom- 
pose the  gravity  of  the  bench,  and  provoke  naughty 
interrogatories  in  more  naughty  law  Latin  ;  while 
the  good  judge,  tickled  with  the  proceeding,  sim- 
pers under  a  grey  beard,  and  fidges  off  and  on  his 
cushion  as  if  he  had  swallowed  cantbarides,  or  sat 
upon  cow-ittth ! — 

Lady  fVish.  Oh,  'tis  very  hard ! 

Mar,  And  then  to  have  my  young  revellers  of 
the  Temple  take  notes,  like  'prentices  at  a  conven- 
ticle ;  and  after  talk  it  over  again  in  commons,  or 
before  drawers  in  an  eating-house. 

Lady  Wish,  Worse  and  worse  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing ;  if  it  would  end  here 
'twere  well.  But  it  must,  after  this,  be  consigned 
by  the  short-hand  writers  to  the  public  press  ;  and 
from  thence  be  transferred  to  the  hands,  nay  into 
the  throats  and  lungs  of  hawkers,  with  voices  more 
licentious  than  the  loud  flounder-man's  :  and  this 
you  must  hear  till  you  are  stunned ;  nay,  you  must 
hear  nothing  else  for  some  days. 

Lady  Wish.  Oh,  'tis  insupportable  !  No,  no, 
dear  friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up;  ay,  ay,  I'll 
compound.  I'll  give  up  all,  myself  and  my  all, 
my  niece  and  her  all — anything,  everything  for 
composition. 

Mar.  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing,  I  only  lay 
before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconveniences  which 
perhaps  you  have  overseen.  Here  comes  Mr. 
Fainall ;  if  he  will  be  satisfied  to  huddle  up  all  in 
silence,  I  shall  be  glad.  You  must  think  I  would 
rather  congratulate  than  condole  wilh  you. 


SCENE  VI. 
Lady  Wishport,  Mrs.  Marwooo,  and  Fainall. 

Lady  Wiah.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood  :  no,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain,  Well,  madam  ;  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady  your 
friend  ;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  your  own 
proper  estate  during  life,  on  condition  you  oblige 
yourself  never  to  marry,  under  such  penalty  as  I 
think  convenient. 

Lfuly  IVish.  Never  to  marry  1 

Fain.  No  more  sir  Rowlands  ; — the  next  impos- 
ture may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Alar.  That  condition,  I  dare  answer,  my  lady 
will  consent  to  without  difficulty ;  she  has  already 
but  too  much  experienced  the  perfidiousness  of 
men. — Besides,  rnudam,  when  we  retire  to  our  pas- 
toral solitude  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  all  other  thoughts. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  that's  true ;  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  of  health,  or  some  such  emergency — 

Fain.  Oh,  if  you  are  prescribed  marriage,  you 
shall  be  considered ;  I  will  only  reserve  to  myself 
the  power  to  choose  for  you.  }f  your  physic  be 
wholesome,  it  matters  not  who  is  your  apothecary. 
Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the  remainder  of 
her  fortune,  not  made  over  already ;  and  for  her 
maintenance  depend  entirely  on  my  discretion. 

Lady  Wish.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage ; 
exceeding  the  barbarity  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain.  I  learned  it  from  his  Czarish  majesty's 
retinue,  in  a  winter  evening's  conference  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of  matri- 
mony and  policy,  as  they  are  at  present  practised 
in  tbe  northern  hemisphere.     But  thia  must  be 


agreed  unto,  and  that  positively.  Lastly,  I  will  be 
endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with  that  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs.  Milla- 
mant's  fortune  in  your  possession ;  and  which  she 
has  forfeited  (as  will  appear  by  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  your  deceased  husband,  sir  Jonathan 
Wishfort)  by  her  disobedience  in  contracting  herself 
against  your  consent  or  knowledge  ;  and  by  refus- 
ing the  offered  match  with  sir  WilfuU  Witwoud, 
which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had  provided  for  her. 

Lady  Wish.  My  nephew  was  non  compos,  and 
could  not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands — 1*11  hear  no 
objections. 

Lady  Wish,  You  will  grant  me  time  to  con- 
sider ? 

Fain.  Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawing,  to 
which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more  sufficient 
deeds  can  be  perfected :  which  I  will  take  care 
shall  be  done  with  all  possible  speed.  In  the  mean- 
while I'll  go  for  the  said  instrument,  and  till  my 
return  you  may  balance  this  matter  in  your  own 
discretion. 


SCENE  VIL 
Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  Wish.  This  insolence  is  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. hU  parallel ;  must  I  be  subject  to  this  merci- 
less villain  } 

Mar.  'Tis  severe  indeed,  madam,  that  you  should 
smart  for  your  daughter's  wantonness. 

Lady  Wish.  *Twus  against  my  consent  that  she 
married  this  barbarian,  but  she  would  have  him, 
though  her  year  was  not  out.— Ah  !  her  first  hus- 
band, my  son  Languish,  would  not  have  carried  it 
thus.  Well,  that  was  my  choice,  this  is  hers  ;  she 
is  matched  now  vfith  a  witness. — I  shall  be  mad  I — 
Dear  friend,  is  tliere  no  comfort  for  me  ?  must  I 
live  to  be  confiscated  at  tliis  rebel -rate  .'  —  Here 
come  two  more  of  my  Egyptian  plagues  too. 


SCENE  VIH. 

Lady  Wishfort,  ]Mrs.  Marwood,  Mii.lamant,  and  Sir 
WlLFl'LL  Wi-nvouD. 

Sir  Wil.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Lddy  Wish.  Out  caterpillar,  call  not  me  aunt ! 
I  know  thee  not! 

Sir  Wit.  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  dis- 
guise, as  they  say. — S'hcart !  and  I'm  sorry  for't. 
Wiiat  would  you  have  ?  I  hope  1  have  committed 
no  offence,  aunt — and  if  1  did  I  am  willing  to  make 
satisfaction ;  and  what  can  a  man  say  fairer  .'  If  I 
have  broke  anything  I'll  pay  fort,  an  it  cost  a 
pound.  And  so  let  that  content  for  what's  past, 
and  make  no  more  words.  For  what's  to  come,  to 
pleasure  you  I'm  willing  to  marry  my  cousin.  So 
pray  let's  all  be  friends,  she  and  1  are  agreed  upon 
the  matter  before  a  witne.ss. 

Lady  Wish.  How's  this,  dear  niece  ?  have  I  any 
comfort  ?  can  this  be  true  ? 

Mil.  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  your 
repose,  madam  ;  and  to  convince  you  that  I  had  no 
hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were  misinformed,  I  have 
laid  my  commands  on  Mirabell  to  come  in  person, 
and  be  a  witness  that  I  give  my  hand  to  this  fluwer 
of  knighthood  t   and  fot   the  contract  that  passed 
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between  Mirabell  and  me,  I  have  obliged  him  to 
make  a  resignation  of  it  in  your  ladyship's  pre- 
sence ; — be  is  without,  and  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

Lculy  Wish.  Well,  I'll  swear  I  am  something 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  your  obedience  ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  traitor. — I  fear  I  cannot  fortify 
myself  to  support  his  appearance.  He  is  as  terrible 
to  me  as  a  gorgon ;  if  I  see  him  I  fear  I  shall  tarn, 
to  stone,  and  petrify  incessantly. 

Mil.  If  you  disoblige  him,  he  may  resent  your 
refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract  still.  Then 
'tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offensive  to  you. 

Lady  Wish.  Ktq  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time  ? — If  I  were  sure  of  that — shall  I  never  see 
him  a^;ain  ? 

Mil.  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to  travel 
together,  are  you  not  ? 

Sir  Wil.  S'heart,  the  gentleman's  a  civil  gentle- 
man, aunt,  let  him  come  in ;  why,  we  are  sworn 
brothers  and  fellow-travellers. — We  are  to  be 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I. — He  is  to  be  my 
interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has  been  over- 
seas once  already ;  and  with  proviso  that  I  marry 
my  cousin,  will  cross  'em  once  again,  only  to  bear 
me  company. — S'heart,  Fll  call  him  in, — an  I  set 
on't  once,  he  shall  come  in  ;  and  see  who'll  hinder 
him .  [6oe$  to  the  door  and  hem*. 

Mar.  This  is  precious  fooling,  if  it  would  pass  ; 
but  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Laf/y  IP'ish.  O  dear  Marwood,  yoa  are  not 
going  ? 

Mar.  Not  far,  madam  ;  I'll  return  immediately. 


— ♦- 


SCENE  IX. 

Lady  WisHroRT,  Millamant,  Sir  Wilpvll,  attd 
Mirabell. 

Sir  Wil.  Look  up,  man,  I'll  stand  by  you ; 
*sbud  an  she  do  frown^  she  can't  kill  you  ; — besides 
— harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperately,  because 
her  face  is  none  of  her  own.  S'heart,  an  she 
should,  her  forehead  would  wrinkle  like  the  coat  of 
a  croam-cheese  ;  but  mum  for  that,  fellow-traveller. 

Mir.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries  I  have 
offered  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sincere  remorse, 
and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain  the  least 
glance  of  compassion,  I  am  too  happy. — Ah,  madam , 
there  was  a  time  ! — bat  let  it  be  forgotten — I  con- 
fess I  have  deservedly  forfeited  the  high  place  I 
once  held  of  sighing  at  your  feet.  Nay,  kill  me 
not,  by  turning  from  me  in  disdain. — I  come  not 
to  plead  for  favour  ; — nay,  not  for  pardon  ;  I  am  a 
fltyppliant  only  for  pity — I  am  going  where  I  never 
shall  behold  you  more — 

Sir  Wil.  How,  fellow-traveller  !  you  shall  go  by 
yourself  then. 

Mir.  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards  for- 
gotten.— I  ask  no  more. 

Sir  Wil.  By'r  Lady,  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  aunt!  Come,  come, 
forgive  and  forget,  aunt ;  why  you  must  an  you  are 
a  Christian. 

Mir.  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could  not 
receive  much  prejudice  ;  it  was  an  innocent  device ; 
though  I  confess  it  had  a  face  of  guiltiness, — it  was 
at  most  an  artifice  which  love  contrived ; — and 
errors  whicii  love  produces  have  ever  been  accounted 
venial.  At  least  think  it  is  punishment  enough, 
that  I  have  loit  what  in  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear. 


that  to  your  cruel  indignation  I  have  offered  up  this 
beauty,  and  with  her  my  peace  and  quiet ;  nay,  all 
my  hopes  of  future  comfort. 

Sir  Wil.  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I  may 
never  be  o'  the  quorum ! — an  it  were  not  as  good  a 
deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him  again,  I  would 
I  might  never  take  slupping  1 — Aunt,  if  you  don't 
forgive  quickly,  I  shall  melt,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
My  contract  went  no  farther  than  a  little  mouth- 
glue,  and  that's  hardly  dry  ; — one  doleful  sigh 
more  from  my  fellow-traveller,  and  'tis  dissolved. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  account 
— Ah,  he  has  a  false  insinuating  tongue  I—- Well,  sir, 
I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment  at  my  nephew's 
request. — I  will  endeavour  what  I  can  to  forget,— 
but  on  proviso  that  you  resign  the  contract  with 
my  niece  immediately. 

Mir,  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of  concern ; 
but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it,  and  will  deliver 
it  to  you,  with  all  acknowledgments  for  your  trans- 
cendent goodness. 

Lady  Wish. — [Aside."}  Oh,  he  has  witchcraft 
in  his  eyes  and  tongue  ! — When  I  did  not  see  him, 
I  could  have  bribed  a  villain  to  his  assassination ; 
but  his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have 
so  long  lain  smothered  in  my  breast. 


SCENE  X. 

Lady  WisHroRT,  Millamant,  Sir  Wilkull,  Mirabkll, 
Faimall,  and  Mrs.  Mahwood. 

Fain.  Your  date  of  deliberation,  madam,  is 
eipired.  Here  is  the  instrument ;  are  you  pre- 
pared to  sign  ? 

Lady  Wish.  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  im- 
powered.  My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  having 
matched  herself  by  my  direction  to  sir  Wilfull. 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me— 
though  'tis  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Mil.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  consent 

Mir.  And,  sir,  I  have  resigned  my  pretensions. 

Sir  Wil.  And,  sir,  I  assert  my  right ;  and  will 
maintain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your 
instrument.  S'heart,  an  you  talk  of  an  instru- 
ment, sir,  I  have  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh  shall  hack 
your  instrument  of  ram  vellum  to  shreds,  sir ! — it 
shall  not  be  sufficient  for  a  mittimus  or  a  tailor's 
measure.  Therefore  withdraw  your  instrument, 
sir.  or,  by'r  Lady,  I  shall  draw  mine. 

Lady  Wiah.  Hold,  nephew,  hold  ! 

Mil.  Good  sir  Wilfull,  respite  your  valour. 

Fain.  Indeed !  Are  you  provided  of  your 
guard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  there  ?  but  I'm 
prepared  for  you,  and  insist  upon  my  first  pro- 
posal. You  shall  submit  your  own  estate  to  my 
management,  and  absolutely  make  over  my  wife's 
to  my  sole  use,  as  pursuant  to  the  purport  and 
tenor  of  this  other  covenant. — I  suppose,  madam, 
your  consent  is  not  requisite  in  this  case ;  nor, 
Mr.  Mirabell,  your  resignation  ;  nor,  sir  Wilfull, 
your  right. — You  may  draw  your  fox  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  make  a  bear-garden  flourish  somewhere 
else ;  for  here  it  will  not  avail.  This,  my  lady  Wish- 
fort,  must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling  daugh- 
ter's turned  adrift,  like  a  leaky  hulk,  to  sink  or 
swim,  as  she  and  the  current  of  this  lewd  town  can 
agree. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy  to 
stop  my  ruin?      Ungrateful  wretch!    dost  thou 
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not  owe  thy  being,  thy  subsistence*  to  my  daughter's 
fortnne  ? 

Fain.  TU  answer  you  when  I  have  the  rest  of  it 
in  my  possession. 

Mir.  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a  reme^W 
from  my  hands— I  own  I  have  not  desen'ed  you 
should  owe  any  obligation  to  rac  ;  or  else  perhaps 
1  could  advise— 

Ladj/  Wish.  O  what  ?  what  ?  to  save  me  and 
my  child  from  ruin,  from  want,  TU  forgive  all  that's 
past;  nay,  I'll  consent  to  anything  to  come,  to  be 
delivered  from  this  tyranny. 

Mir.  Ay,  madam  ;  but  that  is  too  late,  my 
reward  is  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of  her 
who  only  could  have  made  m?  a  compensation  for 
all  my  services ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  resolved 
V\\  serve  you ;  you  shall  not  be  wronged  in  this 
savage  manner. 

Ladt/  Wish.  IIow!  dear  Mr.  Mirabell,  can  you 
be  so  generous  at  last !  But  it  is  not  possible. 
Harkee,  I'll  break  my  nephew's  match;  you  shall 
have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune,  if  you  can 
but  save  me  from  this  imminent  danger. 

Mir.  Will  you  }  I'll  take  you  at  your  word.  I 
ask  no  more.  I  must  have  leave  for  two  criminals 
to  appear. 

Ladij  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  anybody,  anybody ! 

Mir.  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitenL 

-  -^ — 

SCENE  XI. 

Lady  Wisiifort,  Millamavt,  Sir  Wilfi^ll,  Mirabrt.l, 
Fainall,  Mrs.  Marwood,  iMrs.  Faikall,  Foible,  and 

MiNCINO. 

Mar.  O  my  shame !  [Mirabell  and  Lady 
WisHFORT  go  to  Mrs.  Faixall  and  Foidle.] 
These  corrupt  things  are  brought  hither  to  expose 
me.  [To  Fai.vall. 

Fain.  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  'cm 
know  it ;  'tis  but  the  way  of  the  world.  That 
shall  not  urge  me  to  relinquish  or  abate  one  tittle 
of  my  terms  ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more. 

Foib.  Yes  indeed,  madam.  Til  take  my  bible 
oath  of  it. 

Min.  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Lady  Wish.  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou 
false  ?  mv  friend  deceive  me  !  hast  thou  been  a 
wicked  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man  } 

Mar.  Have  you  so  much  ingratitude  and 
injustice  to  give  credit  against  your  friend,  to  the 
aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls  ? 

Min,  Mercenary,  mem .'  I  scorn  your  words. 
'Tis  true  we  found  you  and  Mr.  Fainall  in  the  blue 
garret ;  by  the  same  token,  you  swore  us  to  secrecy 
upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mercenary  I  No,  if  we 
would  have  been  mercenary,  we  should  have  held 
our  tongues;  you  would  have  bribed  us  sufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing ! — 
Well,  what  are  you  the  better  for  this }  is  this 
Mr.  Mirabell's  expedient?  I'll  be  put  off  no  lon- 
ger.— You  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall  smart  for 
this !  I  will  not  leave  thee  wherewithal  to  hide 
thy  shame ;  your  body  shall  be  naked  as  your 
reputation. 

Mrt.  Fain.  I  despise  you,  and  defy  your  malice ! 
—you  have  aspersed  me  wrongfully — I  have  proved 
your  falsehood — go  you  and  your  treacherous — I 
will  not  name  it,  but  starve  together — perish  ! 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  indeed, 
my  dear.-^Madam,  I'll  be  fooled  no  longer. 


Lndt/  Wish.  Ah.  Mr.  Mirabell,  this  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Mir.  Oh,  in  good  time — your  leave  for  the 
other  offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  madam. 


SCENE  XII. 

Lady  WisiiFouT,  Millamant,  Sir  Wilfull,  Mdiabsll, 
Faivall,  Mrs  Faimaix,  Mrs.  Marwood.  Foibue,  3Iiji* 
cfxo,  and  Waitwkll,  with  a  box  (if  terUittfft. 

Lady  Wish.  O  sir  Rowland  ! — Well,  rascal ! 

Wait.  What  your  ladyship  ])lease8.  I  have 
brouc;ht  the  black  box  at  last,  madam. 

Mir,  Give  it  me. — Madam,  you  remember  your 
promise. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  dear  sir. 

3fir.  Where  are  the  gentlemen  ? 

Wait.  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes — ^just 
risen  from  sleep. 

Fain.  'Sdeath,  what's  this  to  mc  ?  I'll  not  wait 
your  private  concerns. 


SCENE  XIIL 

Lady  Wisiifort.  ^Im.namant,  Sir  WfLFCLL,  MiRAnsLL.- 
Fainali,,  Mrs.  Mauwooi>.  Mrs.  FArxALL.  Foiblk,  hint' 
ciNO,  "Waitwell,  Pktixa.vt,  and  WiTWoro. 

Pet.  IIow  now?  What's  the  matter?  whose 
hand's  out  ? 

int.  Heyday  !  what,  are  you  all  got  together, 
like  players  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  ? 

Mir.  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  certain 
parchment. 

Wit.  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  1  remember — Petulant 
set  his  mark. 

Mir.  You  wrong  him,  his  name  is  fairly  writ- 
ten, as  shall  appear. — You  do  not  remember, 
gentlemen,  anything  of  what  that  parchment 
contained  ?—  I  Undoing  the  box. 

Wit.  No. 

Pel.  Not  I ;  I  writ,  I  read  nothing. 

Afir.  Very  well,  now  you  shall  know. — Madam, 
your  promise. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir.  Mr.  Fainall,  it  is  now  time  that  you  should 
know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  before  you  had  by  your  insinuations 
wheedled  her  out  of  a  pretended  settlement  of  the 
greatest  part  of  her  fortune — 

Fain.  Sir  !  pretended  ! 

Mir.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  that  this  lady  while  a 
widow,  having  it  seems  received  some  cautions 
respecting  your  inconstancy  and  tyranny  of  temper, 
which  from  her  own  partial  opinion  and  fondness 
of  you  she  could  never  have  suspected — she  did,  I 
say,  by  the  wholesome  advice  of  friends,  and  of 
sages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this 
same  as  her  act  and  deed  to  me  in  trust,  and  to  the 
uses  within  mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you 
please — [Holding  out  the  parchment^  though  per- 
haps what  is  written  on  the  back  may  serve  your 
occasions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here? — Damna- 
tion ! — [Reads.]  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole 
estate  real  of  Arabella  Languish,  tcidow,  in  trust 
to  Edward  Mirabell. — Confusion  ! 

Mir.  Even  so,  sir  ;  'tis  the  Way  of  the  World, 
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sir ;  of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I  suppose  this 
deed  may  bear  an  elder  date  than  what  you  have 
obtained  from  your  lady. 

Fain.  Perfidious  fiend  !  then  thus  1*11  be  re- 
Tenj^ed.  IQffers  to  run  at  Mrs.  Faivall. 

Sir  Wil.  Hold,  sir !  now  you  may  make  your 
bear-garden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain,  Mirabell,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir,  be 
sure  you  shall. — Let  me  pass,  oaf !  {ExlL 

Mrs.  Fain.  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  re- 
sentment ;  you  had  better  give  it  vent. 

Mar.  Yes,  it  shall  have  vent — and  to  your  con- 
fusion ;  or  I'll  perish  in  the  attempt. 


SCENE  XIV. 

Lady  WisnpoRT,  Millamaxt,  Miradrll,  Mrs.  Fai.vall, 
Sir  WiLKiaL,  Petuuixt,  "\Vit%voud,  Foiblk,  Mi.ncino, 
ami  Wattwelu 

Lady  Wish.  O  daughter,  daughter!  'tis  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mother's  prudence. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Thank  Mr.  Mirabell,  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  Mr.  Mirabell,  you  have  kept 
your  promise — and  I  must  perform  mine. — First,  I 
pardon,  for  your  sake,  sir  Rowland  there,  and 
Foible  ;  the  next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter  to 
my  nephew — and  how  to  do  that — 

Mir.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no  trouble; 
let  me  have  your  consent.  Sir  Wilfull  is  my  friend ; 
he  has  had  compassion  upon  lovers,  and  generously 
engaged  a  volunteer  in  this  action,  for  our  service ; 
and  now  designs  to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  Wil.  S'heart,  aunt,  1  have  no  mind  to  marry. 
My  cousin's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman  loves 
her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  deserve  one  an- 
other; my  resolution  is  to  see  foreign  parts — I  have 
set  on't — and  when  I'm  set  on't  I  must  do't.  And 
if  these  two  gentlemen  would  travel  too,  I  think 
they  may  be  spared. 


Pet.  For  my  part,  I  say  little— I  think  things 
are  best  oflF  or  on. 

Wit.  I'gnd,  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter; 
Fm  in  a  maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-school. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  you. 

Mil.  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me  ?  would 
you  have  me  give  myself  to  you  over  again  ? 

Mir.  Ay,  and  over  and  over  again  ;  [^Kisses  her 
hand.'\  I  would  have  you  as  often  as  possibly  I  can. 
Well,  heaven  grant  I  love  you  not  too  well,  that's 
all  my  fear. 

Sir  Wil.  S'heart,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  toy 
after  you're  married  ;  or  if  you  will  toy  now,  let  us 
have  a  dance  in  the  mean  time,  that  we  who  are  not 
lovers  may  have  some  other  employment  besides 
looking  on. 

Mir.  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  Wilfull.  What 
shall  we  do  for  music  ? 

Foitf.  O  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for  sir 
Rowland's  entertainment  arp  yet  within  calL 

A  Dance. 

Lady  Wish*  As  I  am  a  person,  I  can  hold  out 
no  longer ; — I  have  wasted  my  spirits  so  to-day 
already,  that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  the  fatigue ; 
and  I  cannot  but  have  some  fears  upon  me  yet, 
that  my  son  Fainall  will  pursue  some  desperate 
course. 

Mir.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that  ac- 
count ;  to  my  knowledge  his  circumstances  are 
such  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my  part,  I  will 
contribute  all  that  in  me  lies  to  a  reunion  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  madam,— [To  Mrs.  Fainall.]  let  me 
before  these  witnesses  restore  to  you  this  deed  of 
trust ;  it  may  be  a  means,  well-managed,  to  make 
you  live  easily  together. 

From  hence  let  those  be  wam'd,who  mean  towed ; 

Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridal  bed ; 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find. 

That  marriage-frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

lExeunt  omncs. 


EPILOGUE. 

SrOKBX    BY    MRS.   BRACEGIROLE. 


After  our  Epilogue  this  crowd  dismisses, 
I'm  thinking  how  this  play'll  be  puU'd  to  pieces- 
But  pray  consider,  ere  you  doom  its  fall. 
How  hard  a  thing  'twould  be  to  please  you  all. 
There  are  some  critics  so  with  spleen  diseased. 
They  scarcely  come  inclining  to  be  pleased  : 
And  sure  he  must  have  more  than  mortal  skill, 
Who  pleases  any  one  against  his  will. 
Then  all  bad  poets  we  are  sure  arc  foes, 
Andhow  their  number's  swell'd,  the  town  well  knows : 
In  shoals  I've  mark'd  'em  judging  in  the  pit ; 
Though  they're,  on  no  pretence,  for  judgment  fit. 
But  that  they  have  been  damn'd  for  want  of  wit. 
Since  when,  they  by  their  own  oflfences  taught, 
Set  up  for  spies  on  plays,  and  finding  fault. 
Others  there  are  whose  malice  we'd  prevent ; 
Such  who  watch  plays  with  scurrilous  intent 
To  Diark  out  who  by  characters  are  meant. 


And  though  no  perfect  likeness  they  can  trace, 

Yet  each  pretends  to  know  the  copied  face. 

These  with  false  glosses  feed  their  own  ill  nature^ 

And  turn  to  libel  what  was  meant  a  satire. 

May  such  malicious  fops  this  fortune  find. 

To  think  themselves  alone  the  fools  design'd  : 

If  any  are  so  arrogantly  vain, 

To  think  they  singly  can  support  a  scene. 

And  furnish  fool  enough  to  entertain. 

For  well  the  learn'd  and  the  judicious  know 

That  satire  scorns  to  stoop  so  meanly  low, 

As  any  one  abstracted  fop  to  show. 

For,  as  when  painters  form  a  matchless  face. 

They  from  each  fair  one  catch  some  different  grace; 

And  shining  features  in  one  portratt  blend. 

To  which  no  single  beauty  must  pretend; 

So  poets  oft  do  in  one  piece  expose 

W^hole  belles- assemblees  df  coquettes  and  beaux. 
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'  Tincis  utramque  Venus. 

Ovid,  do  ArtaAmandi.  lib.  L 


ARGUMENT. 

Tke  Goddess  of  Dtocord.  at  the  marriage  of  Peletis  and  Thetis,  conveys  a  Golden  Apple  among  the  Goddesses,  with 
Ihis  inscription  on  it.  To  the  Fairest,  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  lay  claim  to  it,  and  each  demands  it  as  her  due 
Jupiter  sends  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury,  to  Paris,  a  shepherd  on  Mount  Ida,  to  bo  judgo  in  this  contesL 
Tgft«»i»  Goddess  pleads  her  right,  but  Paris  decrees  in  favour  of  Venus,  and  gives  her  tlio  Apple. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Paris. 

Vnjfrs. 

Mkrcury. 

Cupids. 

Juno. 

0  races. 

Pallas. 

Ilours. 

SCENE,— Mount  Ida. 

The  scene  is  a  landscape  of  a  beautiful  pasture 
supposed  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Shepherd  Pa  hi  8 
is  seen  seated  under  a  tree^  and  playing  on  his 
pipe ;  his  crook  and  scrip  S[e.  lying  by  him. 
While  a  symphony  is  playing,  Mercury  de- 
scends with  his  caduceus  in  one  hand,  and  an 
apple  of  gold  in  the  other  ;  after  the  symphony 
he  sings. 

Mercury.  From  high  Olympus,  and  the  realms 
above. 
Behold  I  come  the  messenger  of  Jove  ; 
His  dread  commands  I  bear  : 
Shepherd,  arise  and  hear ; 
Arise,  and  leave  a  while  thy  rural  care  ; 
Forbear  thy  woolly  flock  to  feed, 
And  lay  aside  thy  tuneful  reed  ; 
For  thou  to  gjeatek  Honours  art  decreed. 
Paris.  O  Hermes,  I  thy  godhead  know. 
By  thy  winged  heels  and  head, 
By  thy  rod  that  wakes  the  dead. 
And  guides  the  shades  below. 
Say  wherefore  dost  thou  seek  this  humble  plain, 

To  greet  a  lowly  swain  ? 
What  does  the  mighty  thunderer  ordain  ? 

Mer.  This  radiant  fruit  behold. 
More  bright  than  bumish'd  gold  ; 
Three  Goddesses  for  this  contend  ; 
See  now  they  descend, 
And  this  way  they  bend. 
Shepherd,  take  the  golden  prize, 
Yield  it  to  the  brightest  eyes. 
[JoNo,  PALI.AS,   and  Vknus,  are  seen  at  a  distance 
ducending  in  several  machines. 


Par,  O  ravishing  delight ! 
What  mortal  can  support  the  sight  ? 

Alas  !  too  weak  is  human  brain. 

So  much  rapture  to  sustain. 
I  faint,  I  fall !  O  take  me  hence. 
Ere  ecstacy  invades  my  aching  sense. 

Help  me,  Hermes,  or  I  die, 

Save  me  from  excess  of  joy. 
Mer.  Fear  not,  mortal,  none  shall  harm  thee , 
With  my  sacred  rod  I'll  charm  thee. 

Freely  gaze  and  view  all  over, 

Thou  mayst  every  grace  discover. 
Though  a  thousand  darts  fly  round  thee. 
Fear  not,  mortal,  none  shall  wound  thee. 

Duett. 

Mer.  Happy  thou  of  human  race, 

Gods  with  thee  would  change  their  place  ! 
Par.  With  no  god  Td  change  my  place, 

Happy  I  of  human  race.  [Mkrcury  ascends 
[  While  a  symphony  is  playing,  Jiwo  descends  from  her 
machine;  a/ler  Ute  symphony  she  sings. 

Juno.  Saturnia,  wife  of  thundering  Jove  am  I, . 
Beloved  by  him,  and  empress  of  the  sky  ; 
Shepherd,  fix  on  me  thy  wondering  sight, 
Beware,  and  view  me  well,  and  judge  aright. 

ISymphony/or  PALLA^. 

Pallas.  This  way.  mortal,  bend  thy  eye^, 
Pallas  claims  the  golden  prize  : 
A  virgin  goddess  free  from  stain, 
And  queen  of  arts  and  arms  1  reign. 

ISymphony/fr  V.» .•*-.>. 

Venus.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain, 
Let  not  Venus  sue  in  vain  ; 
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Venus  rules  the  gods  above, 
Love  rules  them^  and  she  rules  Love. 
Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain. 

PiU.  Hither  turn  to  me  again. 

Juno,  Turn  to  me,  for  I  am  she. 

jitl  three.  To  me,  to  me,  for  I  am  she. 

Ven,  Hither  turn  thee,  gratle  swain. 

Juno  and  Pal,  She  will  deceive  thee. 

Ven,  They  will  deceive  thee,  Til  never  leave  thee. 

fpiorus  (if  the  three  Ooddesut. 

Hither  turn  to  me  again. 

To  me,  to  me,  for  I  am  she ; 

Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain. 
Par.  Dbtracted  I  turn,  but  I  cannot  decide  ; 
So  equal  a  title  sure  never  was  tried. 
United,  your  beauties  so  dazzle  the  sight. 

That  lost  in  amaze, 

I  giddily  gaze. 
Confused  and  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  light. 

Apart  let  me  view  then  each  heavenly  fair. 
For  three  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear ; 
And  since  a  gay  robe  an  ill  shape  may  disguise^ 
W4ien  each  is  undrest, 
I'll  judge  of  the  best. 
For  'tis  not  a  fooe  that  must  carry  the  prize. 

Juno  sings. 
Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,  ^ 

Thou  wert  bom  o  er  men  to  reign, 
Not  to  follow  flocks  design'd  ; 

Scorn  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

Crowns  I'll  throw  beneath  thy  feet. 
Thou  on  necks  of  kings  shall  tread, 

Joys  in  circles  joys  shall  meet. 
Which  way  e'er  thy  fancies  lead. 

Let  not  toils  of  empire  fright. 

Toils  of  empire  pleasures  are  ; 
Thou  shalt  only  know  delight, 

AH  the  joy,  but  not  the  care. 

Shepherd,  if  thou'lt  yield  the  prize 

For  the  blessings  I  bestow, 
Joyful  I'll  ascend  the  skies, 

Happy  thou  shalt  reign  below. 

Chorus. 

Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 
Thou  wert  bom  o'er  men  to  reign, 

Not  to  follow  fiocks  design'd ; 

Scorn  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

Palxas  sings. 

Awake,  awake,  thy  spirits  raise, 
Waste  not  thus  thy  youthful  days, 
Piping,  toying, 
— Nymphs  decoying. 
Lost  in  wanton  and  inglorious  ease  ! 

Hark,  hark  !  the  glorious  voice  of  war 
Calls  aloud,  for  arms  prepare  : 

Drums  are  beating, 

Rocks  repeating. 
Martial  music  charms  the  joyful  air.    ISjfmphanp. 

PALLAg  sings. 
O  what  joys  does  conquest  yield  ! 
When  returning  from  the  field, 

O  how  glorious  'tis  to  see 
The  frodlike  hero  crown'd  with  victory  ! 


Laurel  wreaths  his  bead  surrounding, 

Banners  waving  in  the  wind, 
Fame  her  golden  trumpet  sounding, 

Every  voice  in  choras  join'd. 
To  me,  kind  swain,  the  prize  resign, 
And  fame  and  conquest  shall  be  thine. 

Ch4>rus» 

O  how  glorious  *ti8  to  see 
The  godlike  hero  crown'd  with  victory  !  [JBifmphonp, 

Vknub  sings. 

Stay,  lovely  youth,  delay  thy  choice; 

Take  heed  lest  empty  names  enthral  thee ; 
Attend  to  Cytherea's  voice ;  , 

Lo  I  I  who  am  Love's  mother  call  thee.     ' '     •  ^^ 
Far  from  thee  be  anxious  care. 

And  racking  thoughts  that  vex  the  great : ' '. '    <^ 
Empire's  but  a  gilded  snare, 
And  fickle  is  the  warrior's  fate  . 
One  only  joy  mankind  can  know, 
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And  love  alone  can  that  bestow.         ('  ^  '  '^^  '*^ 

Chorus. 
One  only  joy,  Ac. 

VKmjs  sings. 

Nature  framed  thee  sure  for  loving, 

Thus  adorn 'd  with  every  grace ; 
Venus'  self  thy  form  approving. 

Looks  with  pleasure  on  thy  face. 

Happy  nymph  who  shall  enfold  thee, 

Circled  in  her  yielding  arms  ! 
Should  bright  Helen  once  behold  thee, 

She'd  surrender  all  her  charms. 

Fairest  she,  all  nymphs  transcending, 

That  the  sun  himself  has  seen. 
Were  she  for  the  crown  contending, 

Thou  woaldst  own  her  beauty's  queen. 

Gentle  shepherd,  if  my  pleading 

Can  from  thee  the  prize  obtain, 
Love  himself  thy  conquest  aiding. 

Thou  that  matchless  fair  shalt  gain. 

Par.  I  yield,  I  yield,  O  take  the  prize. 

And  cease.  O  cease  the  enchanting  song  1 
All  Love's  darts  are  in  thy  eyes, 

And  harmony  falls  from  thy  tongue  ! 
Forbear,  O  goddess  of  desire. 

Thus  my  ravish'd  soul  to  move  ; 
Forbear  to  fan  the  raging  fire. 
And  be  propitious  to  my  love. 
\^Uere  Paris  pivs  to  VKjiua  the  Oolden  Apple,    Several 
Cupids  descfnd,  the   three  Graces  alight  from  the 
chariot  of  VKNim,  they  call  the  ilours,  who  assemble^ 
with  alt  the  attendants  on  Vbhvb.   All  Join  in  a  circle 
round  her^  and  sing  the  last  grand  chorust  tehils 
JuMo  and  Pajxas  ascend. 

Qrand  Chorus, 

Hither  all  ye  Graces,  all  ye  Loves, 

Hither  all  ye  Hours  resort ; 
Billing  sparrows,  cooing  doves  ; 

Come  all  the  train  of  Venus'  court  1 
Sing  all  great  Cytherea's  name  ; 
Over  empire,  over  fame, 
Her  victory  proclaim. 
Sing,  sing  and  spread  the  joyful  news  around, 
The  queen  of  love  is  queen  of  beauty  crown'd. 

lExevnt  omt\(s 
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S  E  M  E  L  E. 


A  natura  dfBccdimiiR ;  populo  no*  damus,  nullius  rel  bsfio  auotori,  et  in  boo  re,  aicut  in  onmibut,  inoonfttan- 
Klasimo.— Skjibca,  Epist  99. 

ARGUMENT. 

ArriR  Jupiter's  amour  with  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia,  he  again  incenMa  Juno  by  a  new 
affair  In  the  same  family ;  vis.  with  Semele,  niece  to  Europa,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus  king  of  Thebes.  Semele  is  on 
the  p<ilnt  of  marriage  with  Atliamas ;  which  manjage  is  about  to  be  solemnised  in  the  templo  of  Juno  goddess  of 
marriages,  when  Jupiter  by  ill  omens  interrupts  the  ceremony;  and  afterwards  transports  Semele  to  a  private  abode 
prepared  for  her.  Juno,  after  many  contrivances,  at  length  assumes  the  shape  and  voice  of  Ino,  sister  to  Semele ;  by  the 
help  of  which  disguiM  and  artful  insinuations  she  prevails  with  her  to  make  a  request  to  Jupiter,  which  being  granted 
must  end  in  her  utter  ruin. 

This  fable  is  related  in  Ovid ;  (Metam.  1.  iil.)  but  there  Juno  is  said  to  impose  on  Semele  In  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman,  her  nurse.  It  is  hoped,  the  liberty  taken  in  substituting  Ino  instead  of  the  eld  woman  will  be  excused :  it  was 
done,  because  Ino  is  interwoven  in  the  design  by  her  love  of  Athamas ;  to  whom  she  was  married,  according  to  Ovid  ; 
and,  because  her  character  bears  a  proportion  with  the  dignity  of  the  other  persons  represented.  This  reason,  it  is 
presumed,  may  be  allowed  in  a  thing  entirely  fictitious ;  and  more  especially  being  represented  under  the  title  of  an 
opera,  where  greater  absurdities  are  every  day  excused. 

It  was  not  thought  requisite  to  have  any  regard  either  to  rhyme  or  equality  of  measure,  in  th4]^Ees  of  thfct  part  of 
the  dialogue  which  was  designed  for  the  recitative  style  in  music.  For  as  that  style  in  music  is  not  confined  to  the  strict 
observation  of  time  and  measure,  which  is  required  in  the  composition  of  airs  and  sQuatas,  so  neither  is  it  necessary 
that  the  same  exactness  in  numbers,  rhymes,  or  measure,  should  be  observed  in  words  designed  to  be  set  in  that 
manner,  which  must  ever  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  odes  and  sonnets.  For  what  they  call  recitative  in  music, 
is  only  a  more  tuneable  speaking,  it  is  a  kind  of  prose  in  music ;  its  beauty  consists  in  coming  near  nature,  and  io 
improving  the  natural  accents  of  words  by  more  pathetic  or  emphatical  tones.    - 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

JiTPiTKR.  I  Satyrs. 

Cadmus,  Kirtfl  (^fThebet. 
Athamas,  a  Prince  o/Baotia  in  love  wiOt  and 
designed  to  marry  Sbmblb. 

SOMNUS. 

Apo(.lo. 

Cupid. 

Zopbyrc. 

Loves. 

Bhepherda. 


JuNa 

Iris. 

Skmklb,  Daughter  io  Cadmus,  beloved  by  and 

in  love  with  Jupitrr. 
Ino,  St*t^  to  Skmblk,  in  love  with  Athamas. 
Shepherdesses. 


Chief  Priest  a^  Jcno,  other  Priests  and  Augurs. 
SCENE,— BcKOTiA. 


gCENE   II. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  —  The  Temple  of  Juno  :  near  the 
altar  i$  a  golden  image  of  the  goddess.  Priests 
are  in  their  solemnities,  as  after  a  sacrifice 
newly  offered :  flames  arise  from  the  altar ^  and 
the  statue  0/ Juno  is  seen  to  bow, 

Cadmus,  Athahas,  Skmblk,  Ino,  and  Attendants. 

1  Priest,  Behold !  auspicious  flashes  rise  ; 
Juno  accepts  our  sacrifice; 
The  grateful  odour  swift  ascends, 
And  see,  the  golden  image  bends. 
1  &  2  priest.  Lucky  omens  bless  our  rites, 
And  sure  success  shall  crown  your  loves  ; 

Peaceful  days  and  fruitful  nights 
Attend  the  pair  that  she  approves. 
Cad.  Daughter,  obey. 
Hear,  and  obey, 
With  kind  consenting 
Ease  a  parent's  care  ; 
Invent  no  new  delay. 
Alh,  Oh,  hear  a  faithful  lover's  prayer  ! 
On  this  auspicious  day 
Invent  no  new  delay. 
Ciul.  Ath.  Hear,  and  obey  ; 
Invent  no  new  delay 
On  this  auspicious  day. 
Sem.  [Apart,"]  Ah  me  ! 

What  refuge  now  is  left  me  ? 
How  various,  how  tormenting, 
Are  my  miseries  ! 

0  Jove,  assist  me  ! 

Can  Semele  forego  thy  love, 
And  to  a  mortal's  passion  yield  ? 
Thy  vengeance  will  overtake 
Such  perfidy. 
If  I  deny,  ray  father's  wrath  I  fear. 
O  Jove,  in  pity  teach  me  which  to  choose. 
Incline  me  to  comply,  or  help  me  to  refuse. 
Ath.  See,  she  blushing  turns  her  eyes ; 
See,  with  sighs  her  bosom  panting  I 

If  from  love  those  sighs  arise, 
Nothing  to  my  bliss  is  wanting. 

Hymen  haste,  thy  torch  prepare, 
Love  already  his  has  lighted. 

One  soft  sigh  has  cured  despair, 
And  more  than  my  past  pains  requited. 
Iho,  Alas  !  she  yields. 

And  has  undone  me  : 

1  can  no  longer  hide  my  passion  ; 
It  must  have  vent — 

Or  inward  burning 
Will  consume  me. 

0  Athamas — 

1  cannot  utter  it — 
On  me  fair  Ino  calls 
With  mournful  accent. 
Her  colour  fading, 
And  her  eyes  o'erilowing  1 
O  Semele ! 
On  me  she  calls, 
Yet  seems  to  shun  me  ! 
What  would  my  sister  ? 
Speak  ! 

Ino.  Thou  hast  undone  me. 


Ath, 


Ino. 
Sem. 


Cad,  Why  dost  thou  thus  untimely  grieve. 
And  all  our  solemn  rites  profane. } 
Can  he,  or  she,  thy  woes  relieve  ? 
Or  I  ?  of  whom  dost  thou  complain  t 

Ino.  Of  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  in  vain.     ^ 

Ath,  Can  I  thy  woes  relieve  ? 

Sem.  Can  I  assuage  thy  pain  ? 

Cad,  Ath.  Sem.  Of  whom  dost  thou  complain? 

Ino.  Of  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

[/<  lighUns,  and  thunder  is  heard  at  a  distance  t  then  a 
noise  qf  rain ,-  the  fire  is  suddenly  extinguished  on 
the  altar :  the  Cliief  Prieiit  comes  forward. 

1  Priest.  Avert  these  omens,  all  ye  powers  ! 
Some  god  averse  our  holy  rites  controls ; 

O'erwhelm'd  with  sudden  night,  the  day  expires  ! 

Ill-boding  thunder  on  the  right  hand  rolls, 
And  Jove  himself  descends  in  showers, 

To  quench  our  late  propitious  fires. 

Chorus  (/Priests. 
Avert  these  omens,  all  ye  powers  ! 

2  Priest,  Again  auspicious  flashes  rise, 

Juno  accepts  our  sacrifice. 
\,Flames  are  again  kindled  on  the  altar,  and  the  Status 
nods. 

3  Priest,  Again  the  sickly  flame  decaying  diet : 
Juno  assents,  but  angry  Jove  denies. 

[The fire  is  again  extinguished. 

Ath.  [Apart."}  Thy  aid,  pronubial  Juno,  Atha- 

mas  implores. 
Sem,   [Apart.]  Thee  Jove,  and  thee  alone,  thy 

Semele  adores. 

ZA  loud  clap  (if  thunder  i  the  altar  sinks. 
1  Priest.  Cease,  cease  your  vows,  'tis  impious 

to  proceed ; 
Begone,  and  fly  this  holy  place  with  speed : 
This  dreadful  conflict  is  of  dire  presage  ; 
Begone,  and  fly  from  Jove's  impending  rage. 

lAH  but  the  Priests  come  forward.  The  scene  closet  on 
the  Pricfittti,  and  shows  to  vine  the  front  atui  outside  of 
the  Temple  ;  Cadmlis  leads  off  Skmblb,  Attendants 
follow.    ATHA>iAii  and  Ino  remain. 


SCENE  II. 
Athamas  and  iNa 

Ath.  O  Athamas,  what  torture  hast  thou  borne  I 

And  oh,  what  hast  thou  yet  to  bear  ! 
From  love,  from  hope,  from  near  possession  torn, 

And  plunged  at  once  in  deep'  despair. 
Ino,  Turn,  hopeless  lover,  turn  thy  eyes. 
And  see  a  maid  bemoan. 
In  flowing  tears  and  aching  sighs, 
Thy  woes  too  like  her  own.  * 

Alh,  She  weeps  ! 

The  gentle  maid,  in  tender  pity, 
Weeps  to  behold  my  misery  1 
So  Semele  would  melt 
To  see  another  mourn. 
Such  unavailing  mercy  is  in  beauty  found, 
Each  nymph  bemoans  the  smart 
Of  every  bleeding  heart, 
But  that  where  she  herself  inflicts  the  wound. 
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Ino,  Ah  me,  too  much  afflicted  ! 
Ath,  Can  pity  for  another's  pain 

Cause  such  anxiety ! 
/no.  Couldst  thou  but  guess 
What  I  endure ! 
Or  could  I  tell  thee — 
Thou,  Athamas, 
Wouldst  for  a  while 
Thy  sorrows  cease,  a  little  cease. 
And  listen  for  a  while 
To  my  lamenting. 
Ath,  Of  grief  too  sensible 

I  know  your  tender  nature. 
"Well  I  rememberi 
When  I  oft  have  sued 
To  cold,  disdainful  Semele, 
When  I  with  scorn  have  been  rejected. 
Your  tuneful  voice  my  tale  would  tell. 

In  pity  of  my  sad  despair  ; 
And  with  sweet  melody,  compel 
Attention  from  the  flying  fair. 
Ino,  Too  well  I  see 

Thou  wilt  not  understand  me. 
Whence  could  proceed  such  tenderness  ? 
Whence  such  compassion  ? 
Insensible  !  ingrate ! 
Ah  no,  I  cannot  blame  thee  : 
For  by  effects  unknown  before. 
Who  could  the  hidden  cause  explore  ? 
Or  think  that  love  could  act  so  strange  a  part, 
To  plead  for  pity  in  a  rival's  heart .' 
Ath.  Ah  me,  what  have  I  heard  I 

She  does  her  passion  own. 
Ino.  What,  had  I  not  despaired. 
You  never  should  have  known. 
You've  undone  me ; 
Look  not  on  me 
Guilt  upbraiding ; 
Shame  invading ; 
Look  not  on  me  ; 
You've  undone  me ! 
Ath.  With  my  life  I  would  atone 

Pains  you've  borne,  to  me  unknown. 
Cease,  cease  to  shun  me. 
Ino,  Look  not  on  me, 

You've  undone  me. 
Ath,  Cease,  cease  to  shun  me ; 
Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 
InOf  Ath,  Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 


The  sharpest  pangs  that  e'er  were  borne : 
Prepare  with  me  our  common  loss  to  mourn 
Ath.  Can  fate,  or  Semele  invent 

Another,  yet  another  punishment  ? 
Cad.  Wing'd  with  our  fears,  and  pious  haste. 
From  Juno's  fane  we  fled  ; 
Scarce  we  the  brazen  gates  had  pass'd, 
When  Semele  around  her  head 
With  azure  flames  was  graced, 
Whose  lambent  glories  in  her  tresses  play'd 

While  this  we  saw,  with  dread  surprise, 
Swifter  than  lightning  downwards  tending 
An  eagle  stoop'd,  of  mighty  sise, 
On  purple  wings  descending ; 
Like  gold  his  beak,  like  stars  shone  forth  his  eyes. 
His  silver  plumy  breast  with  snow  contending  : 
Sudden  he  snatch'd  the  trembling  maid. 
And  soaring  from  our  sight  convey'd ; 
Diffusing  ever,  as  he  lessening  flew. 
Celestial  odour  and  ambrosial  dew. 
Ath.     O  prodigy,  to  me  of  dire  portent  I 
Ino,  To  me,  I  hope,  of  fortunate  event. 


SCENE  IV. 

« 

ATHiiMAs.  Ino,  CA^Mu«,  the  Chief-Priest,  Augurs,  and 

other  Priests. 

Cad,  See,  sec  Jove's  priests,  and  holy  augurs 
come : — 
Speak,  speak,  of  Semele  and  me  declare  the  doom  : 

1  Aug.  Hail,  Cadmus,  hail  I  Jove  salutes  the 

Theban  king. 
Cease  your  mourning, 
Joys  returning. 
Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  sing. 

2  Aug.  Endless  pleasure,  endless  love 

Semele  enjoys  above. 
On  her  bosom  Jove  reclining. 

Useless  now  his  thunder  lies  ; 
To  her  arms  his  bolts  resigning. 

And  his  lightning  to  her  eyes. 
Endless  pleasure,  endless  love 

Semele  enjoys  above. 
1  Priest.  Haste.  hastCjhaste !  to  sacrifice  prepare. 
Once  to  the  thunderer,  once  to  the  fair, 

Jove  and  Semele  implore  : 
Jove  and  Semele  like  honours  share ; 

Whom  gods  admire,  let  men  adore. 
Haste,  haste,  haste  !  to  sacrifice  prepare. 


SCENE  III. 

Athamas,  Ino,  and  Cadmus,  attended. 

Cad.  Ah  wretched  prince,  doom'd  to  disastrous  |  Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  sing. 
.\h  me,  of  parents  most  forlorn  !  [love  ! 

Prepare,  O  Athamas,  to  prove 


Chorus  df  Priests  and  Augrurs. 

Hail,  Cadmus,  hail !  Jove  salutes  the  Theban  king. 
Cease  your  mourning, 
Joys  returning, 

\Extunl, 
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SCENE  I A  pleasant  country;  the  prmpeot  is 

terminated  by  a  beautiful  mountQin,  adorned 
with  woods  and  waterfalls,  Juno  and  Lais 
descend  in  different  machines*  Juno  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  peacocks ;  Iris  on  a  rainbow ; 
they  alight  and  meet, 

Juno,  Iris  !  impatient  of  thy  stay. 
Prom  Samos  have  I  wing'd  my  way, 
To  meet  thy  slow  return  ; 
Thou  know^st  what  cares  infest 
My  anxious  breast, 
And  how  with  rage  and  jealousy  I  bum  : 
Then  why  this  long  delay  ? 
Iris.  With  all  his  speed,  not  yet  the  sun 
Through  half  his  race  has  run, 
Since  I  to  execute  thy  dread  command 
Have  thrice  encompassM  seas  and  land. 
Juno.  Say,  where  is  Semele's  abode  ? 
Till  that  I  know, 
Though  thou  hadst  on  lightning  rode. 
Still  thou  tedious  art,  and  slow. 
Iris.  Look  where  Citheron  proudly  stands, 
Bocotia  parting  from  Cecropian  lands  : 
High  on  the  summit  of  that  hill. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eyes. 
By  Jove's  command,  and  Vulcan's  skill, 
Behold  a  new-erected  palace  rise. 

There  from  mortal  cares  retiring, 

She  resides  in  sweet  retreat ; 
On  her  pleasure,  Jove  requiring, 

Ail  the  Loves  and  Graces  wait. 

Thither  Flora  the  fair 

With  her  train  must  repair. 
Her  amorous  Zephyr  attending. 

All  her  sweets  she  must  bring 

To  continue  the  spring. 
Which  never  must  there  know  an  ending. 

Bright  Aurora,  'tis  said. 

From  her  old  lover's  bed 
No  more  the  grey  orient  adorning, 

For  the  future  must  rise 

From  fair  Semele's  eyes, 
And  wait  till  she  wakes  for  the  morning. 

Juno.  No  more — I'll  hear  no  more. 

How  long  must  I  endure  ? — 

How  long  must  indignation  burning. 

From  impious  mortals 

Bear  this  insolence ! 

Awake,  Satumia,  from  thy  lethargy ; 

Seize,  destroy  the  curst  adultress. 

Scale  proud  Citheron's  top ; 

Snatch  her,  tear  her  in  thy  fury. 

And  down,  down  to  the  flood  of  Acheron 

Let  her  fall,  let  her  faU,  fall,  faU  I 

Rolling  down  the  depths  of  night. 

Never  more  to  behold  the  light. 
If  I  am  own'd  above. 
Sister  and  wife  of  Jove  ; 
(Sister  at  least  I  sure  may  claim, 
Though  wife  be  a  neglected  name  ;) 


If  I  the  imperial  sceptre  sway— I  swear 
By  hell- 
Tremble,  thou  universe,  this  oath  to  hear, 
Not  one  of  curst  Agenor's  race  to  spare. 
Iris.    Hear,  mighty  queen,  while  I  recount 
What  obstacles  you  must  surmount. 
With  adamant  the  gates  are  barr'd. 
Whose  entrance  two  fierce  dragons  guard; 
At  each  approach  they  lash  their  forky  sdngs. 
And  clap  their  brazen  wings: 
And  as  their  scaly  horrors  rise. 
They  all  at  once  disclose 
A  thousand  fiery  eyes, 
Which  never  know  repose. 
Juno.  Hence,  Iris,  hence  away. 

Far  from  the  realms  of  day  ! 
O'er  Scythian  hills  to  the  Moeotian  lake 
A  speedy  flight  we'll  take  : 
There  Somnus  I'll  compel 
His  downy  bed  to  leave  and  silent  cell : 
With  noise  and  light  I  will  his  pieace  molest. 
Nor  shall  he  sink  again  to  pleasing  rest, 
Till  to  my  vow'd  revenge  he  grants  supplies. 
And  seals  with  sleep  the  wakeful  dragons'  eyes. 

[Tkey  ascend. 


SCENE  11.^ An.  Apartment  in  the  Palace  <^ 
Semblb  ;  she  is  sleeping  ;  Cupid,  with  Loves 
and  Zephyrs,  wailing. 

Cup.  See,  after  the  toils  of  an  amorous  fight. 
Where  weary  and  pleased,  still  panting  she  Lies  * 
While  yet  in  her  mind  she  repeats  the  delight. 
How  sweet  is  the  slumber  that  steals  on  her  eyes  1 
Come  Zephyrs,  come,  while  Cupid  sings, 
Fan  her  with  your  silky  wings ; 
New  desire 
I'll  inspire. 
And  revive  the  dying  flames ; 
Dance  around  her 
While  I  wound  her, 
And  with  pleasure  fill  her  dreams. 

A  Dance  qf  Zephyrs,  after  which  Bkmklm  awakes,  and 

rises. 

Sem,  O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me  ? 
Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove? 
O  Sleep,  again  deceive  me, 
To  my  arms  restore  my  wandering  love. 


SCENE  III. 

Two  Loves  lead  in  Jupitbr.    While  he  iMeff  and  embraess 
Bkmkub,  Cupro  sings. 

Cup,   Sleep  forsaking. 

Seize  him  waking ; 
Love  has  sought  him. 
Back  has  brought  him 
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Mighty  JoTe  though  he  be, 
And  though  Love  cannot  see. 

Yet  hj  feeling  about 

He  has  found  him  out, 

And  has  caught  him. 
Sem.    Let  me  not  another  moment 

Bear  the  pangs  of  absence. 

Since  you  have  form'd  my  soul  for  loving, 

No  more  afflict  me 

With  doubts  and  fears,  and  cruel  jealousy. 
Jup»    Lay  your  doubts  and  fears  aside, 

And  for  joys  alone  provide ; 

Though  this  human  form  I  wear. 

Think  not  I  man's  falsehood  bear. 

You  are  mortal,  and  require 

Time  to  rest  and  to  respire. 

Nor  was  I  absent, 

Though  a  while  withdrawn. 

To  take  petitions 

From  the  needy  world. 

While  love  was  with  thee 

I  was  present ; 

Love  and  I  are  one. 
Sem.    If  cheerful  hopes 

And  chilling  fears. 

Alternate  smiles, 

Alternate  tears. 

Eager  panting, 

Fond  deAring, 

With  grief  now  fainting. 

Now  with  bliss  expiring ; 

If  this  be  love,  not  you  alone« 

But  love  and  I  are  one. 
Jup,  Sem,  If  this  be  love,  not  you  alone, 

But  love  and  1  are  one. 
Sem,    Ah  me  ! 
Jup.   Why  sighs  my  Semele  ? 

What  gentle  sorrow 

Swells  thy  soft  bosom  ? 

Why  tremble  those  fair  eyes 

With  interrupted  light  ? 

Where  hovering  for  a  vent. 

Amidst  their  humid  fires, 

Some  new-form *d  wish  appears  : 

Speak,  and  obtain. 
Sem.    At  my  own  happin^s 

I  sigh  and  tremble  ; 

Mortals  whom  gods  affect 

Have  narrow  limits  set  to  life, 

And  cannot  long  be  blessed. 

Or  if  they  could — 

A  god  may  prove  inconstant. 
Jup.    Beware  of  jealousy  ! 

Had  Juno  not  been  jealous, 

I  ne'er  had  left  Olympus, 

Nor  wander M  in  my  love. 
Sem,   With  my  frailty  don't  upbraid  me, 

I  am  woman  as  you  made  me. 

Causeless  doubting  or  despairing, 

Rashly  trusting,  idly  fearing. 
If  obtaining. 
Still  complaining ; 
If  consenting, 
Still  repenting ; 
Most  complying, 
When  denying, 

And  to  be  followed  only  flying. 
With  my  fhulty  don't  upbraid  me, 
1  am  woman  as  you  made  me. 


Jup,  Thy  sex  of  Jove's  the  masterpiece. 

Thou  of  thy  sex  art  most  excelling. 

Frailty  in  thee  is  ornament, 

In  thee  perfection. 

Given  to  agitate  the  mind. 

And  keep  awake  men^s  passions ; 

To  banish  indolence, 

And  dull  repose. 

The  foes  of  transport 

And  of  pleasure. 
Sem,  Still  I  am  mortal, 

Still  a  woman ; 

And  ever  when  you  leave  me, 

Though  compass'd  round  with  deities 

Of  Loves  and  Graces, 

A  fear  invades  me ; 

And  conscious  of  a  nature 

Far  inferior, 

I  seek  for  solitude. 

And  shun  society. 
Jup,  \^Apart\  Too  well  I  read  her  meaning, 

But  must  not  understand  her. 

Aiming  at  immortality 

With  dangerous  ambition. 

She  would  dethrone  Saturnia ; 

And  reigning  in  my  heart 

Would  reign  in  heaven. 

Lest  she  too  much  explain, 
I  must  with  speed  amuse  her ; 

It  gives  the  lover  double  pain. 

Who  hears  his  nymph  complain, 
And  bearing  must  refuse  her. 
Sem.  W^by  do  you  cease  to  gaze  upon  me  ? 

Why  musing  turn  away  ? 

Some  other  object 

Seems  more  pleasing. 
Jup,  Thy  needless  fears  remove. 

My  fairest,  latest,  only  love. 

By  my  command. 

Now  at  this  instant, 

Two  winged  Zephyrs 

From  her  downy  bed 

Thy  much -loved  I  no  bear } 

And  both  together 

Waft  her  hither 

Through  the  balmy  air. 
Sf-m,  Shall  I  my  sister  see  ! 

The  dear  companion 

Of  my  tender  years. 
Jup,  See,  she  appears, 

But  sees  not  me  ; 

For  1  am  visible 

Alone  to  thee. 
"While  I  retire,  rise  and  meet  her. 
And  with  welcomes  greet  her. 
Now  all  this  scene  shall  to  Arcadia  turn, 
The  seat  of  happy  nymphs  and  swains ; 
There  without  the  rage  of  jealousy  they  bum. 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  love  without  its  paius. 


SCENE  IV. 

Juprrnt  retires.  Semklb  and  Two  meet  and  embraee. 
The  Scene  is  totally  changedt  and  shotcs  an  open  country 
Several  ehepherAa  and  Shepherdeases  enter,  Bkmslr 
ami  Ino  having  entertained  each  other  in  dunU>  show,  #«i 
and  observe  the  rural  sports,  which  end  the  second  Act. 
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SCENE  h—The  Cave  of  SomnuS.  The  god  of 
sleep  lying  on  his  bed.  A  ioft  symphony  is 
heard.  Then  the  musio  changes  to  a  different 
tnoveMenl* 

JTuNO  aMd  Iris. 

Juntu  Somnus,  awake ! 

Raise  thy  reclining  head. 
Iris,  Thyself  forsake, 

And  lift  np  thy  heavy  lids  of  lead. 
Som.  [  Waking. "l  Leave  me,  loathsome  light ! 
Receive  me,  silent  night. 
Lethe,  why  does  thy  lingering  cnirent  cease  ? 
O  murmur,  murmur  me  again  to  peace. 

ISinki  down  again. 
Iris.  Dull  god,  canst  thou  attend  the  waters'  fail. 

And  not  hear  Satumia  call  I 
Juno,  Peace,  Iris,  peace !  I  know  how  to  charm 
him: 
Pasithea's  name  alone  can  warm  him. 
JunOf  Iris,  Only  love  on  sleep  has  power ; 
O'er  gods  and  men 
Though  Somnus  reign. 
Love  alternate  has  his  hour. 
Juno,  Somnus,  arise, 

Disclose  thy  tender  eyes ; 
For  Pasithea's  sight 
Endure  the  light : 
Somnus,  arise ! 
Sam,    I  Rising,']  More  sweet  is  that  name 
Than  a  soft  purling  stream  ; 
With  pleasure  repose  I'll  forsake. 
If  you'll  grant  me  but  her  to  soothe  me 
Juno,  My  will  obey,  [awake. 

She  shall  be  thine. 
Thou  with  thy  softer  powers, 
First  Jove  shalt  captivate  : 
To  Morpheus  then  give  order,  i 

Thy  various  minister,  | 

That  with  a  dream  in  shape  of  Semele. 
But  far  more  beautiful, 
And  more  alluring, 
He  may  invade  the  sleeping  deity  ; 
And  more  to  agitate 
His  kindling  fire, 
Still  let  the  phantom  seem 
To  fly  before  him, 
That  he  may  wake  impetuous, 
Furious  in  desire ; 
Unable  to  refuse  whatever  boon 
Her  coyness  shall  require. 
Snm,    I  tremble  to  comply. 
Juno,  To  me  thy  leaden  rod  resign. 
To  charm  the  sentinels 
On  mount  Citheron ; 
Then  cast  a  sleep  on  mortal  Ino, 
That  I  may  seem  her  form  to  wear 
When  I  to  Semele  appear. 
Obey  my  will,  thy  rod  resign. 
And  Pasithea  shall  be  thine. 
Som.    All  I  must  grant,  for  all  is  due 

To  Pasithea,  love,  and  you. 
hino.  AwRj  let  us  haste. 

Let  neither  have  rest, 


Till  the  sweetest  of  pleasures  we  prove ; 
Till  of  vengeance  possesa'd 
I  doubly  am  blessed, 
And  thou  art  made  happy  in  love. 

lExeunt  Jimo  aiuf  Iris. 
[Somma  retires  vHlhin  kis  Cave,  the  scene  changes 
to  Scmklr's  Apartment, 


SCENE  II. 

Skmsls. 

I  love,  and  am  loved,  yet  more  I  desire ; 

Ah,  how  foolish  a  thing  is  fruition  1 
As  one  passion  cools,  some  other  takes  fire, 
And  I'm  still  in  a  longing  condition. 

Whate'er  I  possess 

Soon  seems  an  excess, 
For  something  untried  I  petition ; 

Though  daily  I  prove 

The  pleasures  of  love, 
I  die  for  the  joys  of  ambition. 


SCENE  III. 
SxMKLB,  and  Juiro  as  Ino,  with  a  mirror  in  her  hamd, 

Juno.  [Apart."]  Thus,  shaped  like  Ino, 
With  ease  I  shall  deceive  her. 
And  in  this  mirror  she  shall  see 
Herself  as  much  transformed  as  me.— 
Do  I  some  goddess  see  ? 
Or  is  it  Semele  ? 
Sem.    Dear  sister,  speak. 

Whence  this  astonishment  ? 
Juno,  Your  charms  improving 
To  divine  perfection. 
Show  you  were  late  admitted 
Among  celestial  beauties. 
Has  Jove  consented  ? 
And  are  you  made  immortal  ? 
Sem.    Ah  no,  I  still  am  mortal ; 
Nor  am  I  sensible 
Of  any  change  or  new  perfection. 
Juno.  [Givitig  her  the  gkus.]    Behold  in  cuis 
mirror 
Whence  comes  my  surprise ; 
Such  lustre  and  terror 
Unite  in  your  eyes. 
That  mine  cannot  fix  on  a  radiance  so  bright ;  ^ 
'Tts  unsafe  for  the  sense,  and  too  slippery  for  sight 
Sem.  [Looking  in  the  glass.]  O  ecstacy  of  hap- 
piness 1 
Celestial  graces 
I  discover  in  each  feature ! 
Myself  I  shall  adore. 

If  I  persist  in  gazing ; 
No  object  sure  before 

Was  ever  half  so  pleasing. 
How  )f«i  that  glance  become  me  I 
But  tane  this  flattering  mirror  from  me. 
Yet  once  again  let  me  view  me  : 
Ah,  charming  all  o'er ! 
\JOfferintj  the  glass,  withdraws  herhjnd  aflain 
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ACT  III. 


Here — hold,  I'll  have  oue  look  more, 
Though  thttt  look  1  were  sure  would  undo  me. 
JufM.  [  Taking  the  glass  from  her,"]   Be  wise  as 
you  are  beautiful, 
Nor  lose  this  opportunity. 
When  Jove  appears. 
All  ardent  with  desire. 
Refuse  his  proffer'd  flame 
Till  you  obtain  a  boon  without »  name. 
Sem.  Can  that  avail  me  ? 
Juno,  Unknowing  your  intent. 
And  eager  for  possessing, 
He  unawares  will  grant 
The  nameless  blessing. 
But  bind  him  by  the  Stygian  lake. 
Lest  lover-like  his  word  he  break. 
Sem,  But  how  shall  I  attain 

To  immortality  ? 
Juno,  Conjure  him  by  his  oath 
Not  to  approach  your  bed 
In  likeness  of  a  mortal, 
But  like  himself  the  mighty  thnnderer. 
In  pomp  of  majesty. 
And  heavenly  attire ; 
As  when  he  proud  Satumia  charmt. 
And  with  ineffable  delights 
Fills  her  encircling  arms, 
And  pays  the  nuptial  rites. 
By  this  conjunction 
With  entire  divinity 
You  shall  partake  of  heavenly  essence. 
And  thenceforth  leave  this  mortal  state 
To  reign  above, 
Adored  by  Jove, 
In  spite  of  jealous  Juno's  hate. 
Sem,  Thus  let  my  thanks  be  paid, 

Thus  let  my  arms  embrace  thee ; 
And  when  I'm  a  goddess  made, 
With  charms  like  mine  I'll  grace  thee. 
Juno.  Rich  odours  fill  the  fragrant  air, 
And  Jove's  approach  declare. 
I  must  retire — 
Sem,  Adieu  ! — Your  counsel  I'll  pursue. 
Junn,  lApari."]  And  sure  destruction  will  euHue. 
Vain,  wretched  fool ! — [To  Sbmele]  Adieu  I 


Sem,  Jup,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  comply. 

Ah.  fear  not ;  you  must  not  deny. 
Jup,  O  Semele, 

Why  art  thou  thus  insensible  ? 
Were  I  a  mortal. 
Thy  barbarous  disdaining 
Would  surdy  end  me,  . 
And  death  at  my  complaining^ 
In  pity  would  befriend  me. 
Sem,  1  ever  am  granting, 

You  always  complain  ; 
I  always  am  wanting. 
Yet  never  obtain. 
Jup,  Speak,  speak  your  desire, 
Tm  all  over  fire. 
6ay  what  you  require, 
I'll  grant  it — now  let  us  retire. 
Sem.  Swear  by  the  Stygian  lake. 
Jup,  By  that  tremendous  flood  I  swear : 
Ye  Stygian  waters,  hear. 
And  thou  Olympus,  shake. 
In  witness  to  the  oath  I  take. 
[Thunder  heard  at  a  distance,  and  Hfndemeatk. 
Sem.  You'll  grant  what  I  require  ? 
Jup,  rU  grant  what  you  require. 
Sem,  Then  cast  off  this  human  shape  which  you 
wear. 
And  Jove  since  you  are,  like  Jove  too 

appear ; 
Wlieo  next  you  desire  I  should  charm  ye. 
As  when  Juno  you  bles^ 
So  you  me  must  caress. 
And  with  all  your  omnipotence  arm  ye. 
Jup,  Ah  !  take  heed  what  you  press. 

For  beyond  all  redress, 
Sh(:rald  I  grant  what  you  wish,  I  shall  harm  ye. 
Stm,  I'll  he  pleased  with  no  less 

Than  my  wish  in  excess  : 
Let  the  oath  you  have  taken  alarm  ye  * 
Haste,  haste,  and  prepare, 
For  I'll  know  what  you  are ; 
So  with  all  your  omnipotence  arm  ye. 


SCENE  IV. 

•TupiTER  enters,  offers  to  embrace  Bkmelm  ;  she  locks  kindlp 
on  him,  but  retires  a  little  from  him. 

Jup,  Come  to  my  arms,  my  lovely  fur. 
Soothe  my  uneasy  care  ; 
In  my  dream  late  I  woo'd  thee, 
And  in  vain  I  pursued  thee. 

For  you  fled  from  my  prayer. 
And  bid  me  despair. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  lovely  fair. 
Sem.  Though  'tis  easy  to  please  ye, 
And  hard  to  deny  ; 
Though  possessing's  a  blessing 

For  which  I  could  die, 
I  dare  not,  I  cannot  comply. 
Jup,  When  I  languish  with  anguish, 
And  tenderly  sigh, 
Can  you  leave  me,  deceive  me, 

And  scornfully  fly  ? 
Ah,  fear  not ;  you  must  not  deny. 


SCENE  V. 
She  tcilhdrawSt  Jupitbr  remains  pensive  And  defected, 

JUPITXR. 

Ah  !  whither  is  she  gone  ?  unhappy  fair ! 
Why  did  she  wish  ? — Why  did  I  rashly  swear  ? 
'Tis  past,  'tis  past  recall. 
She  must  a  victim  fall. 
Anon,  when  I  appear. 
The  mighty  thunderer, 
Arm'd  with  inevitable  fire, 
She  needs  must  instantly  expire. 

'Tis  past,  'tis  past  recall. 

She  must  a  victim  fall. 
My  softest  lightning  yet  I'll  try, 
And  mildest  melting  bolt  apply : 
In  vain — for  she  was  framed  to  prove 
None  but  the  lambent  flames  of  love* 

'Tis  past,  'tis  past  recall^ 

She  must  a  victim  fall 
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SCENE  VI. 
Jnim  appears  in  her  chariot  mtcendht^ 
Juno. 
Above  measure 
Is  the  pleasure 
Which  my  revenge  supplied. 
Love's  a  bubble, 
Gain'd  with  trouble, 
And  in  possession  dies. 
With  what  joy  shall  I  mount  to  my  heaven  again. 

At  once  from  my  rival  and  jealousy  freed  ! 
The  sweets  of  revenge  make  it  worth  while  to  reign. 
And  heaven  will  hereafter  be  heaven  indeed. 

IShe  ascendi. 


SCENE  VII. 

1%€  Scene  opening  discovere  Sbhblb  lying  under  a  canopy, 
leaning  pensively.  While  a  mouri^ful  symphony  is  play- 
itig,  she  looks  up  and  sees  Jupitbr  descending  in  a  black 
cloud  ;  the  motion  of  the  cloud  is  slow.  Flashes  of  light- 
ning issue  from  either  sidCt  and  thunder  is  heard  grum- 
bling in  the  air. 

Sbmbls. 

Ah  me  !  too  late  I  now  repent 
My  pride  and  impious  vanity. 

He  comes  !  far  off  his  lightnings  scorch  me. — 

I  feel  my  life  consuming : 

1  bum,  I  burn  I — I  faint  \ — for  pity  I  implore — 
O  help  1  O  help  ! — I  can  no  more.  IDies. 

[,As  the  cloud  which  contains  Jdpitxh  is  arrived  Just 
over  the  canopy  <i^Sbublb,  a  sudden  and  great  flash 
4if  lightning  breaks  forth^  and  a  clap  qfloud  thunder 
is  heard ;  when  at  one  instant  8bmrj.b,  with  the 
palace  and  the  whole  present  scene  disappears^  and 
JopiTBR  reaseends  swiftly.  The  scene,  totally  changed, 
represents  a  pleasant  country,  Muunt  Citheron  closing 
the  prospect. 


So  long  8  trance  withheld  me. 
But  Hermes  in  a  vision  told  m« 
(As  I  have  now  related) 
The  fate  of  Semele ; 
And  added,  as  from  me  he  fled, 
That  Jove  ordain'd  I  Athamas  should  wed. 
Cad,  Be  Jove  in  everything  obey'd. 

IJoins  their  hands 

Ath.  Unworthy  of  your  charms,  myself  I  yield ; 
Be  Jove's  commands  and  yours  fulfilled. 
Cad,  See,  from  above  the  bellying  clouds  de- 
scend, 
And  big  with  some  new  wonder  this  way 
tend. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Cadmvs,  Athamas,  and  Vno, 

Ino,  Of  my  ill-boding  dream 
I  Behold  the  dire  event. 

I    Cad,  Ath.  O  terror  and  astonishment  I 
Ino,  How  I  was  hence  removed. 

Or  hither  how  retum'd,  I  know  uot : 


SCENE  IX. 

A  bright  eUmd  descends  and  rests  on  Mount  Cithtrom, 
which  opening,  discovers  Apollo  seated  in  it  at  tht 
god  qf  prophecy, 

Cadmus,  Athamas,  Imo,  and  AfOLLOw 

ApoL  Apollo  comes  to  relieve  your  care, 
And  future  happiness  declare. 
From  tyrannous  love  all  your  sorrows  proceed, 
From  tyrannous  love  you  shall  quickly  be  freed. 
From  Semele's  ashes  a  phoenix  shall  rise. 
The  joy  of  Ibis  earth,  and  delight  of  the  skies : 
A  god  he  shall  prove 
More  mighty  than  Love ; 
And  a  sovereign  juice  shall  invent, 
Which  antidote  pure 
The  sick  lover  shall  cure. 
And  sighing  and  sorrow  for  ever  prevent. 
Then  mortals  be  merry,  and  scorn  the  blind  boy ; 
Your  hearts  from  his  arrows  strong   wine  shall 

defend  : 
Each  day  and  each  night  you  shall  revel  in  joy. 
For  when  Bacchus  is  bom.  Love's  reign 's  at  an  end 

Chorus, 

Then  mortals  be  meiry,  &c. 

baneeqf  8atyn> 
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THE  RELAPSE ;  OR,  VIRTUE  IN  DANGER. 


£1  ODoinetiB. 


(I 


BBING  THff  SSaUEL  OF  "  TBB   FOOL   IN   FASHION. 


THE    PREFACE. 

To  go  about  to  excane  lialf  the  defects  this  abortive  brat  Is  come  into  the  woild  with,  would  be  to  provoke  the  town 
with  a  long  uacless  preface,  when  'tis,  I  doubt,  sufficiently  soured  already  by  a  tedious  play. 

I  do  therefore  (with  all  the  humility  of  a  repenting  sinner)  confess,  it  wants  everything— but  length :  and  In  that, 
I  hope,  the  severest  critic  will  be  ploaned  to  acknowledge  I  have  not  been  wanting.  But  my  modesty  will  sure  atone 
for  everything,  when  the  world  shall  know  it  is  so  great,  I  am  even  to  this  day  insensible  of  those  two  fining  graces  in 
the  play  (which  some  part  of  the  town  is  pleased  to  compliment  me  with) — blasphemy  and  bawdy. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  find  them  out.  If  there  were  any  obscene  expressions  upon  the  stage,  here  they  are  In  the 
print ;  for  I  have  dealt  fuirly,  I  have  not  sunk  a  sylluble  that  could  (though  by  racking  of  mysteries)  be  ranged  imder 
that  head  ;  and  yet  I  believe  with  a  steady  faith,  there  is  not  one  woman  of  a  real  reputation  in  towui  but  when  she  baa 
read  it  impartially  over  in  her  closet,  will  find  it  so  innocent,  she'll  think  it  no  affront  to  her  prayer-biK>k,  to  lay  it  upon 
the  same  shelf.  80  to  them  (with  all  manner  of  deference)  I  entirely  refer  my  cause ;  and  I'm  confident  they'll  Justify 
me  against  those  pretenders  to  good  manners,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  so  little  respect  for  the  ladies,  they  would 
extract  a  bawdy  Jest  from  an  ejaculation,  to  put  'em  out  of  countenance.  But  I  expect  to  have  these  well-bred  persons 
always  my  enemies,  since  I'm  sure  I  bhall  never  write  anything  lewd  enough  to  make  'era  my  friends. 

As  for  the  saints  (your  thorough -paced  ones,  I  mean,  with  screwed  faces  and  wry  mouths)  I  despair  of  them,  for  they 
are  friends  to  nobody.  They  love  nothing  but  their  altars  and  themselves.  They  have  too  much  seal  to  have  any 
charity ;  they  make  debauches  in  piety,  as  sinners  do  in  wine ;  and  are  as  quarrelsome  in  their  religion,  as  other  people 
are  hi  their  drink :  so  I  hope  nobody  will  mind  what  they  say.  But  if  any  man  (with  flat  plod  shoes,  a  little  band, 
greasy  hair,  and  a  dirty  face,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  at  the  expense  of  being  forty  years  older)  happens  to  be  offended  at 
a  story  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  and  a  priest  and  a  bull-dog,  I  beg  his  pardon  with  all  my  heart ;  which,  I  hope,  I  shall 
obtain,  by  eating  my  words,  and  making  this  public  recantation.  I  do  therefore,  for  his  satisfaction,  acknowledge  I 
lied,  when  I  said,  they  never  quit  their  hold ;  for  in  that  little  time  I  have  lived  in  the  world,  I  thank  God  I  have  seen 
'em  forced  to  it  more  than  once:  but  next  time  I'll  speak  with  more  caution  and  truth,  and  only  soy,  they  have  very 
good  teeth. 

If  I  have  offended  any  honest  gentlemen  of  the  town,  whose  friendship  or  good  word  is  worth  the  having,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it ;  I  hope  they'll  correct  nie  as  gently  as  they  can.  when  they  consider  I  have  had  no  other  design,  in  running 
a  very  great  risk,  than  to  divert  (if  possible)  some  part  of  their  spleen,  in  spite  of  their  wives  and  their  taxes. 

One  word  more  about  the  bawdy,  and  I  have  done.  1  own  the  first  night  this  thing  was  acted,  some  indecendee  had 
like  to  have  happened,  but  'twas  not  my  fault. 

The  fine  gentleman  of  the  play,  drinking  his  mistroea's  health  in  Nantes  brandy,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  the  time 
he  waddled  on  upon  the  stage  in  the  evening,  had  to.<isted  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  vigour,  I  confess  I  once  gave 
Amanda  for  gone,  and  am  bince  (with  all  due  respect  to  Mrs.  Rogers)  very  sorry  she  Hcaped  ;  for  I  am  confident  a  certain 
lady  (let  no  one  take  it  to  herself  that's  handsome)  who  highly  blames  the  play,  for  the  barrenness  of  the  conclusion, 
would  then  h.ive  allowed  it  a  very  natural  close. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Sra  Nor  fcLTY  Fashiow,  nnelp  created  Lord  Foppington. 

Tom  FASJiro.v,  hit  Brother. 

LovicLRfls,  Husband  to  Amanda. 

Worthy,  a  Gentleman  etfthe  Town. 

Sir  Tlxbkllv  CLrMSKV,  a  Country  Gentleman. 

BiR  John  Friendly,  his  Neighbour. 

CorpLRR,  a  Match-maker. 

hvtv.  Chaplain  to  ism  Tt-NBXLLV 

Sthinok,  a  Surgeon. 

I-OKV,  Servant  to  Tom  Fashion 

La  Vrrolk,  Valet  to  LoRd  FiIppinoton. 

Henolkos,  a  Hosier. 


FoRBTOP,  a  Periteig-maker, 
Tu3,  a  Waterman. 

Amanda,  Wife  to  Lovrlrsh. 

Bbrinthia,  her  Cousin,  a  young  Widow. 

Miss  IIoydkn,  a  great  Fortune,  Daughter  to  Sir  Tuic- 

BSLLV. 

Nurse,  her  Oovemanle. 
Mrs.  Calico,  a  Sempstress. 
Abigail,  Afauf  to  Bbrinthia. 

Shoemaker,  Tailor,  Constable,  Clerk,  Porter,  Page, 
Musicians,  Dancers,  dec. 


SCENE, — S0MKTIMK8  IN  London,  sometimes  in  thb  Country. 
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THE  RELAPSE;  OR,  VIRTUE  IN  DANGER 


ACT   I. 


FIRST  PROLOGUE. 

BPOKBN     BY     MISS     CROSS. 


Ladies,  this  Play  in  too  much  haste  was  writ. 

To  be  overcharged  with  either  plot  or  wit ; 

'Twas  got,  conceived,   and  bom  in  six  weeks' 

space. 
And  wit,  yoa  know,  's  as  slow  in  growth  as— 

grace. 
Sure  it  can  ne'er  be  ripen'd  to  jour  taste  ; 
I  doubt  'twill  prove,  our  author  bred  too  fast : 
For  mark  'em  well,  who  with  the  Muses  marry, 
They  rarely  do  conceive,  but  they  miscarry. 
'Tis  the  hard  fate  of  those  who  are  big  with  rhyme, 
Still  to  be  brought  to  bed  before  their  time. 
Of  our  late  poets  Nature  few  has  made ; 
The  greatest  part  are— only  so  by  trade. 
Still  want  of  something  brings  the  scribbling  fit ; 
For  want  of  money  some  of  'em  have  writ, 
And  others  do't,  you  see,  for — want  of  wit. 
Honour,  they  fancy,  summons  'em  to  write, 


So  out  they  lug  in  wresty  Nature's  spite. 

As  some  of  you  spruce  beaux  do — when  you  fight. 

Yet  let  the  ebb  of  wit  be  ne'er  so  low. 

Some  glimpse  of  it  a  man  may  hope  to  show, 

Upon  a  theme  so  ample  as — a  beau. 

So,  howsoe'er  true  courage  may  decay. 

Perhaps  there's  not  one  smock -face  here  to-day, 

But' 8  bold  as  Caesar — ^to  attack  a  play. 

Nay,  what's  yet  more,  with  an  undaunted  fisuse, 

To  do  the  thing  with  more  heroic  grace. 

'Tis  six  to  four  ye  attack  the  strongest  place. 

You  are  such  Hotspurs  in  this  kind  of  venture. 

Where  there's  no  breach,  just  there  you  needs  must 

enter: 
But  be  advised — 

E'en  give  the  hero  and  the  critic  o'er, 
For  Nature  sent  you  on  another  score  ;— 
She  form'd  her  beau,  for  nothing  but  her  whore. 


PROLOGUE  ON  THE  THIRD  DAY. 

SPOKEN   BY  MAS.  VERBRUOOKN. 


Apologies  for  Plays,  experience  shows, 
Are  things  almost  as  useless  as — the  beaux. 
Whate'er  we  say  (like  them)  we  neither  move 
Your  friendship,  pity,  anger,  nor  your  love. 
'Tis  interest  turns  the  globe ;  let  us  but  find 
The  way  to  please  you,  and  you'll  soon  be  kind . 
But  to  expect,  you'd  for  our  sakes  approve. 
Is  just  as  though  you  for  their  sakes  should  love ; 
And  that,  we  do  confess,  we  think  a  task 
Which  (though  they  may  impose)  we  never  ought 
to  ask. 
This  is  an  age,  where  all  things  we  improve 
But,  most  of  all,  the  art  of  making  love. 
In  former  days,  women  were  only  won 
By  merit,  truth,  and  constant  service  done  ; 
But  lovers  now  are  much  more  expert  grown ; 
They  seldom  wait,  to  approach  by  tedious  foi  m ; 
They're  for  despatch,  for  taking  you  by  storm  . 
Quick  are  their  sieges,  furious  are  their  fires, 
Fierce  their  attacks,  and  boundless  their  desires. 
Before  the  Play's  half  ended,  I'll  engage 
To  show  you  beaux  come  crowding  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  so  little  pains  have  always  sped, 
They'll  undertake  to  look  a  lady  dead. 


How  have  I   shook,  and  trembling  stood  witb 

awe. 
When  here,  behind  the  scenes,    I've   seen  'em 

draw 
— A  comb  ;  that  dead-doing  weapon  to  the  heart. 
And  turn  each  powder'd  hair  into  a  dart ! 
When  I  have  seen  'em  sally  on  the  stage, 
Dress'd  to  the  war,  and  ready  to  engage, 
I've  moum'd  your  destiny — yet  more  their  fate. 
To  think,  that  after  victories  so  great, 
It  should  so  often  prove  their  hard  mishap 
To  sneak  into  a  lane,  and  get — a  clap. 
But,  hush  !  they're  here  already  ;  I'll  retire, 
And  leave  'em  to  the  ladies  to  admire. 
They'll  show  you  twenty  thousand  arts  and  graces, 
They'll  entertain  you  with  their  soft  grimaces. 
Their  snuffbox,  awkward  bows,  and — ugly  faces. 
In  short,  they're  after  all  so  much  your  friends. 
That  lest  the  Play  should  fail,  the  author  ends  ; 
They  have  resolved  to  make  you  some  amends. 
Between  each  act  (perform 'd  by  nicest  rules) 
They*ll  treat  you  with — an  Interlude  of  fools : 
Of  which  that  you  may  have  the  deeper  sense. 
The  entertainment*s— at  their  own  expense. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Roofn  in  Loveless's  Country' 

House. 

Enter  Lovbljess,  reading. 

Love.  How  true  is  that  philosophy,  which  says 
Our  heaven  is  seated  in  our  minds  I 
Through  all  the  roving  pleasures  of  my  youth, 
(Where  nights  and  days  seem  all  consumed  in  joy. 
Where  the  false  face  of  luxury 
Display'd  such  charms, 


As  might  have  shaken  the  most  holy  hermit. 

And  made  him  totter  at  his  altar,) 

I  never  knew  one  moment's  peace  like  this. 

Here,  in  this  little  soft  retreat. 

My  thoughts  unbent  from  all  the  cares  of  life, 

Content  with  fortune. 

Eased  from  the  grating  duties  of  dependence, 

From  envy  free,  ambition  under  foot, 

The  raging  flame  of  wild  destructive  lust 

Reduced  to  a  warm  pleasing  fire  of  lawful  love. 

My  life  glides  on,  and  all  is  well  within. 


■OEKB  I. 


THE  RELAPSE;  OR,  VIRTUE  IN  DANGER. 


aai 


Enter  Amanda. 

How  does  the  happj  cause  of  my  content, 

iMeeting  her  kindip. 
My  dear  Amanda  ? 

You  find  me  musing  on  my  happy  state, 
And  full  of  grateful  thoughts  to  Heayen,  and  you. 

Aman,  Those  grateful  offerings  Heaven  can't 
receive 
With  more  delight  than  I  do  : 
Would  I  could  share  with  it  as  well 
The  dispensations  of  its  bliss  ! 
That  I  might  search  its  choicest  favours  out, 
And  shower  'em  on  your  head  for  ever. 

Love.  The  largest  boons  that  Heaven  thinks  fit 
to  grant, 
To  things  it  has  decreed  shall  crawl  on  earth» 
Are  in  the  gift  of  woman  form'd  like  you. 
Perhaps  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
When  the  aspiring  soul  shall  take  its  flight. 
And  drop  this  ponderous  lump  of  clay  behind  it. 
It  may  have  appetites  we  know  not  of, 
And  pleasures  as  refined  as  its  desires^- 
But  till  that  day  of  knowledge  shall  instruct  me, 
The  utmost  blessing  that  my  thought  can  reach, 

ITciking  htr  in  his  arms. 
Is  folded  in  my  arms,  and  rooted  in  my  heart, 

Aman,  There  let  it  grow  for  ever ! 

Lore,  Well  said,  Amanda — ^let  it  be  for  ever*— 
Would  Heaven  grant  that — 

Aman.  'Twere  all  the  heaven  I'd  ask. 

But  we  are  clad  in  black  mortality. 
And  the  dark  curtain  of  eternal  night 
At  last  must  drop  between  us. 

Love,  It  must. 

That  mournful  separation  we  must  see, 
A  bitter  pill  it  is  to  all ;  but  doubles  its  ungrateful 

taste^ 
When  lovers  are  to  swallow  it. 

Aman.  Perhaps  that  pain  may  only  be  my  lot, 
You  possibly  may  be  exempted  from  it. 
Men  find  out  softer  ways  to  quench  their  fires. 

Love,    Can    you    then    doubt    my  constancy, 
Amanda  ? 
You'll  find  'tis  built  upon  a  steady  basis — 
The  rock  of  reason  now  supports  my  love. 
On  which  it  stanHsso  fiz'd. 
The  rudest  hurricane  of  wild  desire 
Would,  like  the  breath  of  a  soft  slumbering  babe, 
Pass  by,  and  never  shake  it. 

Aman.  Yet  still  'tis  safer  to  avoid  the  storm  ; 
The  strongest  vessels,  if  they  put  to  sea, 
May  possibly  be  lost. 
Would  I  could  keep  you  here  in  this  calm  port  for 

ever: 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman, 
I  am  uneasy  at  your  going  to  stay  so  long  in  town ; 
I  know  its  false  insinuating  pleasures ; 
I  know  the  force  of  its  delusions  ; 
I  know  the  strength  of  its  attacics ; 
I  know  the  weak  defence  of  nature ; 
I  know  you  are  a  man — and  I — a  wife. 

Lotve.  You  know  then  all  that  needs  to  give  yon 
rest. 
For  wife's  the  strongest  claim  that  you  can  urge. 
When  you  would  plead  your  title  to  my  heart. 
On  this  you  may  depend.    Therefore  be  calm. 
Banish  your  fears,  for  they 
Are  traitors  to  your  peace  :  beware  of  them, 
They  are  insinuating  busy  things 


That  gossip  to  and  fro, 

And  do  a  world  of  mischief  where  tiiey  couMi 

But  you  shall  soon  be  mistress  of  'em  all ; 

I'll  aid  you  with  such  arms  for  their  destruction. 

They  never  shall  erect  their  heads  again. 

You  know  the  business  is  indispensable,  that  obligeg 

me  to  go  for  London;  and  you  have  no  reason, 

that  I  know  of,  to  believe  that  I'm  glad  of  the 

occasion.  For  my  honest  conscience  is  my  witness, 

I  have  found  a  due  succession  of  such  charms 

In  my  retirement  here  with  you, 

I  have  never  thrown  one  roving  thought  that  way. 

But  since,  against  my  will,  I'm  dragg'd  onoe  more 

To  that  uneasy  theatre  of  noise, 

I  am  resolved  to  make  such  use  on't. 

As  shall  convince  you  'tis  an  old  cast  mistress. 

Who  has  been  so  lavish  of  her  favours. 

She's  now  grown  bankrupt  of  her  charms. 

And  has  not  one  allurement  left  to  move  me. 

Aman.  Her  bow,  I  do  believe,  is  grown  so  weak 
Her  arrows  (at  this  distance)  cannot  hurt  you  ; 
But  in  approaching  'em,  you  give  'em  strength. 
The  dart  that  has  not  far  to  fly,  will  put 
The  best  of  armour  to. a  dangerous  triaL 

Love.  That  trial  past,  and  you're  at  ease  for  ever; 
When  you  have  seen  the  helmet  proved. 
You'll  apprehend  no  more  for  him  that  wears  it. 
Therefore,  to  put  a  lasting  period  to  your  fears, 
^^a  resolved,  this  once,  to  launch  into  temptatkui : 
iH^ve  you  an  essay  of  all  my  virtues. 
My  former  boon  companions  of  the  bottle 
Shall  fairly  try  what  charms  are  left  in  wine  : 
I'll  take  my  place  amongst  them, 
They  shall  hem  me  in. 

Sing  praises  to  their  god,  and  drink  his  glory: 
Turn  wild  enthusiasts  for  his  sake. 
And  beasts  to  do  him  honour : 
Whilst  I,  a  stubborn  atheist, 
Sullenly  look  on. 

Without  one  reverend  glass  to  his  divinity. 
Thatl^or  my  temperance, 
Then  for  my  constancy — 

Aman^  Ay,  there  take  heed. 

Love.  Indeed  the  danger's  small. 

Aman.  And  yet  my  fears  are  great. 

Love,  Why  are  you  so  timorous  ? 

Aman.  Because  you  are  so  bold. 

Love.  My  courage  should  disperse  your  appre- 
hension. 

Aman.    My  apprehensions  should  alarm  your 
courage. 

Love,  Fy,  fy,  Amanda !  it  is  not  kind  thus  to 
distrust  me. 

Aman,   And  yet  my  fears  are  founded  on  my 
love. 

Love.  Your  love  then  is  not  founded  as  it  ought; 
For  if  you  can  believe  'tis  possible 
I  should  again  relapse  to  my  past  follies, 
1  must  appear  to  you  a  thing 
Of  such  an  undigested  composition. 
That  but  to  think  of  me  with  inclination. 
Would  be  a  weakness  in  your  taste 
Your  virtue  scarce  could  answer. 

Aman.  'Twould  be  a  weakness  in  my  tongue ; 
My  prudence  could  not  answer. 
If  I  should  press  you  farther  with  my  fears  ;    • 
I'll  therefore  trouble  you  no  longer  with  'em. 

Love.  Nor  shall  they  trouble  you  much  longer, 
A  little  time  shall  show  you  they  were  groundless  i 
This  winter  shall  be  the  fiery  trial  of  my  virtue  ; 


'Which,  when  it  once  has  pass'd, 

You*ll  be  convinced  'twas  of  no  false  allaji 

There  all  yoar  cares  will  end. 

Aman,  Pray  Heaven  they  may. 

lExeuntt  liand  in  hand. 


SCENE  ll,-^WhUehaU. 
Enter  Tom  Fashion,  Lort,  and  Tuo. 

Fath,  Come,  pay  the  waterman,  and  take  the 
portmantle. 

Lory.  Faith,  sir,  I  think  the  waterman  had  as 
good  take  the  portmantle,  and  pay  himself. 

Fash,  Why,  sure  there's  something  left  in't  I 

Lorp.  But  a  solitary  old  waistcoat,  upon  my 
honour,  sir. 

F<uh,  Why,  what's  become  of  the  blue  coat, 
pirrah  .> 

Lory.  Sir,  'twas  eaten  at  Gravesend  ;  the  reck- 
oning came  to  thirty  shillings,  and  your  privy  purse 
was  worth  but  two  half-crowns. 

Fash.  'Tis  very  well. 

Tug.  Pray,  master,  will  yon  please  to  despatch 
■me  ? 

Fash,  Ay,  here  a — canst  thou  change  me  a 
guinea  ?  ' 

Lory.  I J  side.]  Good  !  ^^ 

Tug.  Change  a  guinea,  master  I  Ha  !  ha  1  ^B* 
honour's  pleased  to  compliment.  ^m 

Fash.  Egad,  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  pay  thee 
then,  for  1  have  nothing  but  gold  about  me. 

Lory.  [Aside.]  Hum,  hum! 

Fash,  What  dost  thou  expect,  friend  } 
'  Tug.  Why,  master,  so  far  against  wind  and  tide 
is  richly  worth  half  a  piece. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  1  think  thou  art  a  good  con- 
scionable  fellow.  Egad,  I  begin  to  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  thy  honesty,  I  carie  not  if  I  leave  my 
portmantle  with  thee,  till  I  send  thee  thy  money. 

Tug.  Ha  !  God  bless  your  honour ;  1  should  be 
as  willing  to  trust  you,  master,  but  that  you  are,  as 
a  man  may  say,  a  stranger  to  me,  and  the&e'  are 
nimble  times ;  there  are  a  great  many  sharpers  stir- 
ring.— [Taking  up  the  portmantle.}  Well,  master, 
when  your  worship  sends  the  money,  your  port- 
mantle shall  be  forthcoming  ;  my  name's  Tug,  my 
wife  keeps  a  brandy-shop  in  Drab- Alley,  atWapping. 

Fash.  Very  well ;  1 11  send  for't  to-morrow. 

[Exit  Tno. 

Lory,  So. — Now,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  own  your- 
self a  happy  man,  you  have  outlived  all  your  cares. 

Fash,  How  so,  sir? 

Lory.  Why  yon  have  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 

Fash.  Yes,  sirrah,  I  have  myself  and  you  to  take 
care  of  still 

Lory.  Sir,  if  yon  could  but  prevail  with  some- 
body else  to  do  that  for  you,  I  fancy  we  might  both 
fere  the  better  for't. 

Fash.  Why,  if  thou  canst  tell  me  where  to  apply 
myself,  I  have  at  present  so  little  money,  and  so 
much  humility  about  me,  I  don't  know  but  I  may 
follow  a  fool's  advice. 

Lory.  Why  then,  sir,  your  fool  advises  you  to 
lay  aside  all  animosity,  and  apply  to  sir  Novelty, 
your  elder  brother. 

Fash,  Damn  my  elder  brother ! 

Lory,  With  all  my  heart ;  but  get  him  to  redeem 
vour  annuity  however. 


Fash.  My  annuity  I  'Sdeath,  he's  such  a  dog, 
he  would  not  give  his  powder-puff  to  redeem  my 
soul. 

Lory.  Look  you,  sir,  you  must  wheedle  him,  or 
you  must  starve. 

Fash.  Look  you,  sir,  I  will  neither  wheedle  him, 
nor  starve. 

Lory.  Why,  what  will  you  dp  then  } 

Fash.  I'll  go  into  the  army« 

Lory.  You  can't  take  the  oaths ;  you  are  a 
Jacobite. 

Faah.  Thou  mayst  as  well  say  1  can't  take  orders 
because  I'm  an  atheist. 

Lory,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  find  I  did  not 
know  the  strength  of  your  conscience  so  well  as  I 
did  the  weakness  of  your  purse. 

Fash.  Methinks,  sir,  a  person  of  your  experi. 
ence  should  have  known  that  the  strength  of  the 
conscience  proceeds  from  the  weakness  of  the 
purse. 

Lory.  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  a 
conscience  able  to  take  care  of  us,  let  it  proceed 
from  what  it  will ;  but  I  desire  you'll  please  to  con- 
sider, that  the  army  alone  wHl  be  but  a  scanty 
maintenance  for  a  person  of  your  generosity  (at 
least  as  rents  now  are  paid).  I  shall  see  you  stand 
in  damnable  need  of  some  auxiliary  guineas  for 
your  menus  piaisirs ;  I  will  therefore  turn  fool 
once  more  for  your  service,  and  advise  you  to  go 
directly  to  your  "brother. 

Fnsh.  Art  thou  then  so  impregnable  a  block- 
head, to  believe  he'll  help  me  with  a  farthing  } 

Lory.  Not  if  you  treat  him  de  haut  en  bos,  as 
you  use  to  do. 

Fash.  W^hy,  how  wouldst  have  me  treat  him  ? 

Lory.  Like  a  trout—tickle  him. 

Fnsh.  1  can't  flatter. 

Lory.  Can  you  starve  ? 

Fash.  Yes. 

Lory.  I  can't. — Good-by  t'ye,  sir —  [Oaiftp. 

Fash.  Stay;  thou  wilt  distract  me!  What 
wouldst  thou  have  me  say  to  him  ? 

Lory.  Say  nothing  to  him,  apply  yourself  to  his 
favourites,  speak  to  his  periwig,  his  cravat,  his 
feather,  his  snuff  box,  and  when  you  are  well  with 
them,  desire  him  to  lend  you  a  thousand  pounds. 
I'll  engage  you  prosper. 

Fash.  'Sdeath  and  fi^ries !  why  was  that  cox- 
comb thrust  into  the  world  before  me  ?  O  Fortune  ! 
Fortune  ! — thou  art  a  bitch  by  Gad  i  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.--.rf  Room  in  Lord  Foppinoton's 

House. 

Enter  Lord  Foppinotow  In  kit  nightgown. 

Lord  Fop.  Page ! 

Enter  Page. 

Pa^.  Sir! 

Lord  Fop.  Sir ! — Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  favour  to 
teach  your  tongue  the  title  the  king  has  thought  fit 
to  honour  me  with. 

Page^  I  ask  your  lordship's  pardout  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  O,  you  can  pronounce  the  word  then  ? 
I  thought  it  would  have  choked  you. — D'ye  hear } 

Page.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Call  La  Verole;  Pwould  dress. — 
[Exit  Page.] — Well,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
to  be  a  man  of  quality,  strike  me  dumb  ! — My  lord. 
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—your  lordship !  My  lord  Foppington ! — Ah !  c*esi 
quelque  chose  de  leau,  que  le  dlable  ni'emportp.  ! — 
Why  the  ladies  were  ready  to  puke  at  me  whilst  I 
had  nothing  but  sir  Navelty  to  recommend  me  to 
'em. — Sure,  whilst  I  was  but  a  knight,  I  was  a  very 
nauseous  fellow. — Well,  'tis  ten  thousand  pawnd 
well  given,  stap  my  vitals ! — 

Enter  La  Verolr. 

IjQ  Vcr  Me  lord,  de  shoemaker,  de  tailor,  de 
hosier,  de  sewstress,  de  barber,  be  all  ready,  if  your 
lordship  please  to  dress. 

Lord  Fop.  *Ti8  well,  admit  'em. 

La  Ver.  Hey,  messieurs,  entrez. 

Enter  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  Mkndli:g8,  Forjbtop,  and 

Mrs.  Calico. 

Lord  Fop.  So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  all 
taken  pains  to  show  yourselves  masters  in  your 
professions. 

Tailor.  I  think  1  may  presume  to  say,  sir — 

/,a  Ver.  My  lord — you  clawn,  you  ! 

Tailor,  Why,  is  he  made  a  lord  ? — My  lord,  1 
ask  your  lordship's  pardon,  my  lord ;  I  hope,  my 
lord,  your  lordship  will  please  to  own  I  have 
brought  your  lordship  as  accomplished  a  suit  of 
clothes  as  ever  peer  of  Englnnd  trod  the  staue  in, 
roy  lord.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  try  'em 
now  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Ay ;  but  let  my  people  dispose  the 
glasses  so  that  I  may  see  myself  before  and  behind, 
for  I  love  to  see  myself  all  raund. 

Whilst  he  putt  on  hit  clothes,  Tom  Tasbjok  and  Lohy 
enter  and  converst  apart. 

Fash  Heyday,  what  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 
Sure  my  gentleman's  grown  a  favourite  at  court,  he 
has  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee. 

Lory.  Sir,  these  people  come  in  order  to  make 
him  a  favourite  at  court ;  they  are  to  eslablish  him 
with  the  ladies. 
I      Fash.  Good  God  !  to  what  an  ebb  of  taste  are 


'     women  fallen,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
^    laced  coat  to  recommend  a  gallant  to  'em  ! 


a 


Lory.  Sir,  tailors  and  periwig-makers  are  now 
become  the  bawds  of  the  nation  ;  'tis  they  debauch 
all  the  women. 

Fash.  Thou  sayest  true ;  for  there's  that  fop 
now  has  not  by  nature  wherewithal  to  move  a 
cook-maid,  and  by  that  tinie  these  fellows  have 
done  with  him,  egad  he  shall  melt  down  a  coun- 
tess I — But  now  for  my  reception;  I'll  engage  it 
shall  be  as  cold  a  one  as  a  courtier's  to  his  friend, 
who  comes  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise. 

Lord  Fop.  [  To  his  Tailor.]  Death  and  eternal 
tartifres  ! — Sir,  I  say  the  packet's  too  high  by  a  foot. 

Tailor.  My  lord,  if  it  had  been  an  inch  lower,  it 
would  not  have  held  your  lordship's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Lord  Fop,  Rat  my  pocket-handkerchief!  have 
not  I  a  page  to  carry  it  ?  You  may  make  Mm  a 
packet  up  to  his  chin  a  purpose  for  it ;  but  I  will 
not  have  mine  come  so  near  my  face. 

Tailor.  'Tis  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  lord- 
fbip's  fancy. 

Fash.  [  To  LoRT.]  His  lordship  I  Lory,  did 
jon  observe  th^t ' 

Lory.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  thought  'twould  end 
there.  Now, '  I  hope,  you'll  have  a  little  more 
respect  for  hi m. 

/VuA.   Respect ! — Damn  him  for  a  coxcomb  I 


now  has  he  ruined  his  estate  to  buy  a  title,  that  he 
may  be  a  fool  of  the  first  rate  ; — but  let's  accost 
him. — [To  Lord  Foppington.]  Brother.  I'mvour 
humble  servant. 

Lord  Fop.  O  Lard,  Tam !  I  did  not  expect  you 
in  England. — Brother,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. — 
[  Turning  to  his  Tailor  J  Look  you,  sir ;  I  shall 
never  be  reconciled  to  this  nauseous  packet ;  there- 
fore pray  get  me  another  suit,  with  all  manner  of 
expedition,  for  this  is  my  eternal  aversion. — Mrs. 
Calico,  are  not  you  of  my  mind  } 

Mrs.  Cal,  O,  directly,  my  lord !  it  can  never  be 
too  low. 

Lord  Fop.  You  are  passitively  in  the  right  on't, 
for  the  packet  becomes  no  part  of  the  body  but  the 
knee.  \,Exit  Tailor. 

Mrs.  Cal.  I  hope  your  lordship  is  pleased  with 
your  steenkirk. 

Lord  Fop.  In  love  with  it,  stap  my  vitals! — 
Brin:^  your  bill,  you  shall  be  paid  to-marrow. 

Mrs.  Cal.  1  humbly  thank  your  honour.    \.Exit. 

Lord  Fop.  Hark  thee,  shoemaker  !  these  shoes 
an't  ugly,  but  they  don't  fit  me. 

Shoemaker.  My  lord,  my  thinks  they  fit  you  very 
well. 

Lord  Fop.  They  hurt  me  just  below  the  instep. 

Shoe.  [Feeling  his  foot.]  My  lord,  they  don't 
hurt  you  there. 

Lord  Fop.   I  tell  thee,  they  pinch  me  execrably. 

«^  My  lord,  if  they  pinch  you,  I'll  be  bound 
anged,  that's  all. 
i  Fop.  Why,  wilt  thou  undertake  to  oersuaoe 
me  I  cannot  feel  ? 

Shoe.  Your  lordship  may  please  to  feel  what  you 
think  fit ;  but  that  shoe  does  not  hurt  you — I 
think  I  understand  my  trade. 

Jjord  Fop.  Now  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful, 
thou  art  an  incomprehensible  coxcomb  !  but  thou 
makest  good  shoes,  and  so  I'll  bear  with  thee. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I  have  worked  for  half  the  people 
of  quality  in  town  these  twenty  years  ;  and  'twere 
very  hard  I  should  not  know  when  a  shoe  hurts, 
and  when  it  don't. 

Lord  Fop.  Well,  prithee  be  gone  about  thy 
business. — \_Ejeit  Shoemaker.]  Mr.  Mendlegs,  a 
word  with  you :  the  calves  of  these  stockings  are 
thickened  a  little  too  much.  They  make  my  legs 
look  like  a  chairman's — 

Mend.  My  lord,  my  thinks  they  look  mighty  well. 

Lord  Fop.  Ay,  but  you  are  not  so  good  a  judge 
of  those  things  as  I  am,  I  have  studied  'em  all  my 
life ;  therefore  pray  let  the  next  be  the  thickness 
of  a  crawn-piece  less. — [Aside."]  If  the  town  takes 
notice  my  legs  are  fallen  away,  'twill  he  attributed 
to  the  violence  of  some  new  intrigue. — [Exit 
Mendlegs.]  Come,  Mr.Foretop,let  me  see  what 
you  have  done,  and  then  the  fatigue  of  the  morning 
wiU  be  over. 

Fore.    My  lord,  I  have  done  what  I  defy  anyv  \/ 
prince  in   Europe  to  outdo ;    I  have  made   you  a  \  X 
periwig  so  long,  and  so  full  of  hair,  it  will  serve    (  \ 
you  for  a  hat  and  cloak  in  all  weathers. 

Lord  Fop.  Then  thou  hast  made  me  thy  friend^ 
to  eternity.     Come,  comb  it  out. 

Fash.  [Aside  to  Lory.]  Well,  Lory,  what  dost 
think  on't?  A  very  friendly  reception  from  a 
brother  after  three  years'  absence  ! 

1  ory.  Why,  sir,  'tis  your  own  fault ;  we  seldom 
care  for  those  that  don't  love  what  we  love :  if 
you  would  creep  int^  his  heart,  you  must  enter 
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into  bis  pleasures. — Here  you  have  stood  ever 
since  yoa  came  in,  and  have  not  commended  any 
one  thing  that  belongs  to  him. 

Fcuh.  Nor  never  shall,  while  they  belong  to  a 
coxcomb. 

Lory.  Then,  sir,  yon  mast  be  content  to  pick  a 
hungry  bone. 

Fash.  No,  sir,  Til  crack  it,  and  get  to  the 
marrow  before  I  have  done. 

Lord  Fop,  Gad's  curse,  Mr.  Foretop !  you  don't 
intend  to  put  this  upon  me  for  a  full  periwig  ? 

Fore.  Not  a  full  one,  my  lord  ?  I  don't  know 
what  your  lordship  may  please  to  call  a  full 
one,  but  I  have  crammed  twenty  ounces  of  hair 
into  it. 

Lord  Fop.  What  it  may  be  by  weight,  sir,  I 
shall  not  dispute ;  but  by  tale,  there  are  not  nine 
hairs  of  a  side. 

Fore.  O  lord  !  O  lord  !  O  lord  !  Why,  as  Gad 
shall  judge  me,  your  honour's  side-face  is  reduced 
to  the  tip  of  your  nose  ! 

Lord  Fop.  My  side-face  may  be  in  an  eclipse 
for  aught  I  know ;  but  I'm  sure  my  full-face  is 
like  the  full-moon. 

Fore.  Heaven  bless  my  eye-sight — [Ruhbinp 
his  eyes."]  Sure  I  look  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective ;  for  by  my  faith,  an't  please  your 
honour,  the  broadest  place  I  see  in  your  face  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  two  inches  diameter. 

Lord  Fop,  If  it  did  it  would  just  be  two  ii^fts 
too  broad  ;  for  a  periwig  to  a  man  should  be^Pce 
a  mask  to  a  woman,  nothing  should  be  seen  but 
his  eyes. 

Fore.  My  lord,  I  have  done  ;  if  you  please  to 
have  more  hair  in  your  wig,  I'll  put  it  in. 

Lord  Fop.  Passitively,  yes. 

Fore.  Shall  I  take  it  back  now,  my  lord  !       • 

Lord  Fop.  No:  I'll  wear  it  to-day,  though  it 
show  such  a  manstrous  pair  of  cheeks,  stap  my 
vitals,  I  shall  be  taken  for  a  trumpeter  ! 

[Exit  FORKTOP. 

Fa»h.  Now  your  people  of  business  are  gone, 
brother,  I  hope  1  may  obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
audience  of  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Faith,  Tam,  I  must  beg  you'll  ex- 
cuse me  at  this  time,  for  I  must  away  to  the  House 
of  Lards  immediately ;  my  lady  Teaser's  case  is  to 
come  on  to-day,  and  I  would  not  be  absent  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind. — Hey,  page ! 

Enter  Pago. 

Is  the  coach  at  the  door  ? 

Page.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  You'll  excuse  me,  brother.     [Cioing. 

Fash.  Shall  you  be  back  at  dinner.' 

Lord  Fop.  As  Gad  shall  jidge  me,  I  can't  tell ; 
for  'tis  passible  1  may  dine  with  some  of  aur  House 
at  locket's. 

Fash.  Shall  I  meet  you  there  ?  For  I  must  needs 
talk  with  you. 

Lord  Fop,  That  I'm  afraid  mayn't  be  so  praper ; 
far  the  lards  I  commonly  eat  with,  are  people  of 
a  nice  conversation ;  and  you  know,  Tam,  your 
education  has  been  a  little  at  largre :  but,  if  you'll 
stay  here,  you'll  find  a  family  dinner. — [To  Page.] 
Hey,  fellow  !  What  is  there  for  dinner  ?  There's 
beef:  1  suppose  my  brother  will  eat  beef. — Dear 
Tam,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  in  England,  stap  my 
vitals  !  \,Exit  vith  La  Vkroi.k  and  l*ago. 

Fash,  Hell  and  furies  !  is  this  to  be  borne  ? 


Lory.  Faith,  sir,  I  could  almost  have  given  him 
a  knock  o'th'  pate  myself. 

Fash.  *Tis  enough ;  I  will  now  show  thee  the 
excess  of  my  passion  by  being  very  calm.  Come, 
Lory,  lay  your  loggerhead  to  mine,  and  in  cool 
blood  let  us  contrive  his  destruction. 

Lory.  Here  comes  a  head,  sir,  would  contrive  it 
better  than  us  both,  if  he  would  but  join  in  the 
confederacy. 

EnUr  CoupLKK. 

Fash.  By  this  light,  old  Coupler  alive  still !— 
Why,  how  now,  matchmaker,  art  thou  here  still  to 
plague  the  world  with  matrimony  ?  You  old  bawd, 
how  have  you  the  impudence  to  be  hobbling  out  of 
your  grave  twenty  years  after  you  are  rotten  1 

Coup,  When  you  begin  to  rot,  sirrah,  you'll  go 
off  like  a  pippin ;  one  winter  will  send  you  to  the 
devil.  What  mischief  brings  you  home  again  ? 
Ha  !  you  young  lascivious  rogue  you.  Let  me  put 
my  hand  into  your  bosom,  sirrah. 

Fash,  Stand  off,  old  Sodom ! 

Coup.  Nay,  prithee  now,  don't  be  so  coy. 

Fash,  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself,  you  old  dog 
you,  or  ril  wring  your  nose  off. 

Coup.  Hast  thou  then  been  a  year  in  Italy,  and 
brought  home  a  fool  at  last  ?  By  my  conscience, 
the  young  fellows  of  this  age  profit  no  more  by 
their  going  abroad  than  they  do  by  their  going  to 
church.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  if  you  are  not  hanged 
before  you  come  to  my  years, — you'll  know  a  cock 
from  a  hen.  But,  come,  I'm  still  a  friend  to  thy 
person,  though  I  have  a  contempt  of  thy  under- 
standing; and  therefore  I  would  willingly  know 
thy  condition,  that  I  may  see  whether  thou  standest 
in  need  of  my  assistance :  for  widows  swarm,  my 
boy,  the  town's  infected  with  'em. 

Fash,  I  stand  in  need  of  anybody's  assistance, 
that  will  help  me  to  cut  my  elder  brother's  throat, 
without  the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  him. 

Coup,  Egad,  sirrah,  1  could  help  thee  to  do  him 
almost  as  good  a  turn,  without  the  danger  of  being 
burned  in  the  hand  for't. 

Fash.  Sayest  thou  so,  old  Satan  ?  Show  me  but 
that,  and  my  soul  is  thine. 

Coup.  Pox  o'thy  soul !  give  me  thy  warm  body, 
sirruh  ;  I  shall  have  a  substantial  title  to't  when  I 
tell  thee  my  project 

Fash,  Out  with  it  then,  dear  dad,  and  take 
possession  as  soon  as  thou  wilt. 

Coup,  Sayest  thou  so,  my  Ilephestion  ?  Why, 
then,  thus  lies  the  scene — But  hold  ;  who's  that  ? 
if  we  are  heard  we  are  undone. 

Fash,  What,  have  you  forgot.  Lory  ? 

Coup.  Who,  trusty  Lory,  is  it  thee  }  » 

Lory.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Coup.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy.  Egad,  I  did 
not  know  thee  again  ;  but  I  remember  thy  honesty 
though  I  did  not  thy  face ;  I  think  thou  hadst  like 
to  have  been  hanged  once  or  twice  for  thy  master. 

Lory.  Sir,  I  was  very  near  once  having  that 
honour. 

Coup,  Well,  live  and  hope ;  don*t  be  discou- 
raged; eat  with  him,  and  drink  with  him,  and 
do  what  he  bids  thee,  and  it  may  be  thy  reward  at 
last,  as  well  as  another's. — [To  Tom  Fashion.] 
Well,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  done  you  the 
kindness  to  make  up  a  match  for  your  brother. 

Fash.  Sir,  1  am  very  much  beholden  to  you  truly  i 

Cowp.  Ynu  may  be,  sirrah,  before  the  wedding- 
day  yet.      The  lady   is  a  great  heiress;    fifteen 


hundred  pound  a  year,  and  a  great  bag  of  money ; 
the  match  is  concluded,  the  writings  are  drawn,  and 
the  pipkin's  to  be  cracked  in  a  fortnight.  Now  you 
must  know,  stripling  (with  respect  to  your  mother), 
your  brother's  the  son  of  a  whore. 

Faah.  Good! 

Coup.  He  has  given  me  a  bond  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  helping  him  to  this  fortune,  and 
has  promised  me  as  much  more  in  ready  money 
upon  the  day  of  marriage,  which,  I  understand  by 
a  friend,  he  ne'er  designs  to  pay  me.  If  therefore 
you  will  be  a  generous  young  dog,  and  secure  me 
five  thousand  pounds,  I'll  be  a  covetous  old  rogue, 
and  help  you  to  the  lady. 

Fath.  Egad,  if  thou  canst  bring  this  about,  I'll 
have  thy  statue  cast  in  brass.  But  don't  you  dote, 
you  old  pander  you,  when  you  talk  at  this  rate  ? 

Coup.  That  3K)ur  youthful  parts  shall  judge 
of.  This  plump  partridge,  that  I  tell  you  of,  lives 
in  the  country,  fifty  miles  off,  with  her  honoured 
parents,  in  a  lonely  old  house  which  nobody  comes 
near ;  she  never  goes  abroad,  nor  sees  company  at 
home.  To  prevent  all  misfortunes,  she  has  her 
breeding  within  doors ;  the  parson  of  the  parish 
teaches  her  to  play  on  the  bass-viol,  the  clerk  to 
sing,  her  nurse  to  dress,  and  her  father  to  dance. 
In  short,  nobody  can  give  you  admittance  there  but 
I ;  nor  can  I  do  it  any  other  way  than  by  making 
you  pass  for  vour  brother. 

Fath.  And  how  the  devil  wilt  thou  do  that  ? 

Coup.  Without  the  devil's  aid,  I  warrant  thee. 
Thy  brother's  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever 
saw,  the  whole  business  has  been  managed  by  me, 
and  all  the  letters  go  through  my  hands.  .The 
last  that  was  writ  to  Sir  Tunbellv  Clumsey  ( for 
that's  the  old  gentleman's  name),  was  to  tell 
him,  his  lordship  would  be  down  in  a  fortnight  to 
consummate.  Now,  you  shall  go  away  imme- 
diately, pretend  you  writ  that  letter  only  to  have 
the  romantic  pleasure  of  surprising  your  mistress  ; 
fall  desperately  in  love,  as  soon  as  you  see  her ; 
make  that  your  plea  for  marrying  her  immediately, 
and,  when  the  fatigue  of  the  wedding- night's  over, 
you  shall  send  me  a  swinging  purse  of  gold,  you 
dog  you. 

Fash,  Egad,  old  dad,  I'll  put  my  hand  in  thy 
bosom  now. 

Coup.  Ah,  you  young  hot  lusty  thief,  let  me 
oiaxzle  you  ! — [Kisset  Aim.]  Sirrah,  let  me  muz- 
tle  you. 

Fash.  [A*ide.']  Psha,  the  old  lecher  ! 

Coup,  Well ;  I'll  warrant  thou  hast  not  a  far- 


thing of  money  in  thy  pocket  now  ;  no,  one  may 
see  it  in  thy  face. 

Fash.  Not  a  souse,  by  Jupiter! 

Coup.  Must  I  advance  then  ? — Well,  sirrah,  be 
at  my  lodgings  in  half  an  hour,  and  I'll  see  what 
may  be  done ;  we'll  sign,  and  seal,  and  eat  a  pul- 
let, and  when  I  have  given  thee  some  farther 
instructions,  thou  shalt  hoist  sail  and  be  gone«— 
[Kisses  him.]     T'other  buss,  and  so  adieu. 

Fash.  Um !  psha  ! 

Coup.  Ah,  you  young  warm  dog  you,  what  a 
delicious  night  will  the  bride  have  on't !         {Exit. 

Fash.  So,  Lory ;  Providence,  thou  seest  &t  last, 
takes  care  of  men  of  merit :  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  great  people. 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  if  the  devil  don't  step  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  as  he  uses  to  do. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  he  has  played  me  many  a 
damned  trick  to  spoil  my  fortune,  and  egad  I'm 
almost  afraid  he's  at  work  about  it  again  now  ;  but 
if  I  should  tell  thee  how,  thou'dst  wonder  at  me. 

Lory.  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  not. 

Fash.  How  dost  know  ? 

Lory.  Because,  sir,  I  have  wondered  at  you  so 
often,  1  can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

Fash.  No  I  what  wouldst  thou  say  if  a  qualm  of 
conscience  should  spoil  my  design  ? 

Lory.  I  would  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  more 
than  ever. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  Lory,  though  I  am  a  young 
rake-hell,  and  have  played  many  a  roguish  trick  ; 
this  is  so  full-grown  a  cheat,  I  find  I  must  take 
pains  to  come  up  to't,  I  have  scruples — 

Lory.  They  are  strong  symptoms  of  death  ;  if 
you  find  they  increase,  pray,  sir,  make  your  will. 

Fash.  No,  my  conscience  shan't  starve  me  nei- 
ther. But  thus  far  I'll  hearken  to  it ;  before  I 
execute  this  project,  I'll  try  my  brother  to  the 
bottom,  I'll  speak  to  him  with  the  temper  of  a 
philosopher ;  my  reasons  (though  they  press  him 
home)  shall  yet  be  clothed  with  so  much  modesty, 
not  one  of  all  the  truths  they  urge  shall  be  so  naked 
to  offend  his  sight  If  he  has  yet  so  much  humanity 
about  him  as  to  assist  me  (though  with  a  moderate 
aid),  I'll  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and  show  him 
how  I  can  do  for  him  much  more  than  what  I  ask 
he'd  do  for  me.  This  one  conclusive  trial  of  him 
I  resolve  to  make — 

Succeed  or  no,  still  victory's  my  lot ;  * 

If  I  subdue  his  heart,  'tis  well ;  if  not, 

I  shall  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot. 

lExeunL 


ACT  II. 


SCENE   I. — A  Itoom  in  Loveless's    Town- 
House. 

Enter  Lovelkbs  and  Amanda. 

Love.  How  do  you  like  these  lodgings,  my  dear  ? 
For  my  part,  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  them,  I 
shall  hardly  remove  whilst  we  stay  in  town,  if  you 
are  satisfied. 

Aman.  I  am  satisfied  with  everything  that 
pleases  you,  else  I  had  not  come  to  town  at  all. 

Lovt.  Oh !  a  little  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
worid  sweetens  the  pleasures  of  retreat.    We  shall 


find  the  charms  of  our  retirement  doubled,  when 
we  return  to  it. 

Aman.  That  pleasing  prospect  will  be  my  chief- 
est  entertainment,  whilst  (much  against  my  will)  I 
am  obliged  to  stand  surrounded  with  these  empty 
pleasures,  which  'tis  so  much  the  fashion  to  be  fond 
of. 

Love.  I  own  most  of  them  are  indeed  but  empty; 
nay,  so  empty,  that  one  would  wonder  by  what 
magic  power  they  aet,  when  they  induce  us  to  be 
viciuus  for  their  sakes.  Yet  some  there  are  we 
i  may  speak  kindlier  of.     There  are  delights  (of 
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which  a  private  life  is  destitute)  which  may  divert 
an  honest  man,  and  be  a  harmless  entertainment 
to  a  virtuous  woman.  The  conversation  of  the 
town  is  one;  and  truly  (with  some  small  allowances), 
the  plays,  I  think,  may  be  esteemed  another. 

Aman.  The  plays,  I  muf^t  confess,  have  some 
small  charms  ;  and  would  have  more,  would  they 
restrain  that  loose  obscene  encouragement  to  vice, 
which  shocks,  if  not  the  virtue  of  some  women,  at 
least  the  modesty  of  all. 

Love,  But  till  that  reformation  can  be  made, 
I  would  not  leave  the  wholesome  corn  for  some 
intruding  tares  that  grow  amongst  us.  Doubtless 
the  moral  of  a  well-wrou«;ht  scene  is  of  prevailine^ 
force. — Last  night  there  happened  one  that  moved 
me  strangely. 

Aman.   Pray,  what  was  that  ? 
Love.  Why  'twas  about — but  'tis  not  worth  re- 
peating. 

Aman.  Yes,  p'ay  let  me  know  it. 
Love,  No ;  I  think  'tis  as  well  let  alone. 
Aman,  Nay,  now  you  make  me  have  a  mind  to 
know. 

Love.  'Twas  a  foolish  thing.  You'd  perhaps 
grow  jealous  should  I  tell  it  you,  though  without  a 
cause,  Heaven  knows. 

Aman.  I  shall  begin  to  think  I  have  cause,  if 
you  persist  in  making  it  a  secret 

Lore.  I'll  then  convince  you  you  have  none,  by 
making  it  no  longer  so.     Know  then,  1  happened 
in  the  play  to  find  my  very  character,  only  with 
the  addition  of  a  relapse ;  which  struck  me  so,  I 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  a  most  harmless  entertain- 
ment, which  till  then  diverted  me  between  the  acts. 
'Twas  to  admire  the  workmanship  of  nature,  in  the 
face  of  a  young  lady  that  sat  some  distance  from 
me,  she  was  so  exquisitely  handsome  ! — 
Aman.  So  exquisitely  handsome  ! 
Love.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words,  my  dear  } 
Aman.  Because  you  seemed  to  speak  them  with 
such  pleasure,  I  thought  1  might  oblige  you  with 
their  echo. 

Love,  Then  you  are  alarmed,  Amanda  .' 
Aman.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so,  when  you  are  in 
danger. 

Love,  You  are  too  quick  in  apprehending  for 
me ;  all  will  be  well  when  you  have  heard  me  out. 
I  do  confess  I  gazed  upon  her,  nay,  eagerly  I  gazed 
ui)on  her. 

Aman.  Eagerly  !  that's  with  desire. 
Love,  No,    I   desired  her   not :    I  viewed   her 
with  a  world  of  admiration,  but  not  one  glance 
of  love. 

Aman.  Take  heed  of  trusting  to  such  nice  dis- 
tinctions. 

Love.  I  did  take  heed  ;  for  observing  in  the  play, 
that  he  who  seemed  to  represent  me  there  was,  by 
an  accident  like  this,  unwarily  surprised  into  a  net, 
in  which  he  lay  a  poor  entangled  slave,  and  brought 
a  train  of  mischiefs  on  his  head,  I  snatched  my  eyes 
away ;  they  pleaded  hard  for  leave  to  look  again, 
but  I  grew  absolute,  and  they  obeyed. 

Aman,  Were  they  the  only  thir.gs  that  were  in- 
quisitive ?     Had  I  been  in  your  place,  my  tongue, 
.1  fancy,  had  been  curious  too  ;  I  should  have  asked 
her  name,  and  where  she  lived  (yet  still  without 
design  :) — Who  was  she,  pray  ? 
Love.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 
Aman.  You  will  not  tell. 
Love.  By  all  thafs  sacred  then,  I  did  not  ask. 


Amnn,  Nor  do  you  know  what  company  was 
with  her.' 

Love.  I  do  not. 

Aman.  Then  I  am  calm  again. 

Love.  Why  were  you  disturbed  ? 

Aman.  Had  I  then  no  cause  ? 

Love.  None,  certainly. 

Aman.  I  thought  I  had. 

Love.  But  you  thought  wrong,  Amanda :  for 
turn  the  case,  and  let  it  be  your  story  ;  should  you 
come  home,  and  tell  me  you  had  seen  a  handsome 
man,  should  I  grow  jealous  because  you  had  eyes? 

Aman.  But  should  I  tell  you  he  were  exquisitely 
so ;  that  I  had  gazed  on  him  with  admiration ;  that 
I  had  looked  with  eager  eyes  upon  him  ;  should 
you  not  think  'twere  possible  I  might  go  one  step 
further,  and  inquire  his  name  ? 

Love.  [^Aside.]  She  has  reason  on  her  sii^e,  I 
have  talked  too  much  ;  but  I  must  turn  it  off  an- 
other way. — [Alotid."]  Will  you  then  make  no 
difference,  Amanda,  between  the  language  of  our 
sex  and  yours  ?  There  is  a  modesty  restrains  your 
tongues,  which  makes  you  speak  by  halves  when  yon 
commend;  but  roving  flattery  gives  a  loose  to  ours, 
which  makes  us  still  speak  double  what  we  think. 
You  should  not,  therefore,  in  so  strict  a  sense,  take 
what  I  said  to  her  advantage. 

Aman,  Those  flights  of  flattery,  sir,  are  to  our 
faces  only  :  when  women  once  are  out  of  hearing, 
you  are  as  modest  iu  your  commendations  as  we 
are.  But  I  shan't  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  farther 
excuses,  if  you  please  this  business  shall  rest  here. 
Only  give  me  leave  to  wish,  both  for  your  peace 
and  mine,  that  you  may  never  meet  this  miracle  of 
beauty  more. 

Love.  I  am  content. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  there's  a  young  lady  at  the  door 
in  a  chair,  desires  to  know  whether  your  ladyship 
sees  company.     I  think  her  name  is  Berinthia. 

Aman.  O  dear !  'tis  a  relation  I  have  not  seen 
this  five  years.  Pray  her  to  walk  in. — \^Ejnt  Ser- 
vant.] Here's  another  beauty  for  you.  She  was 
young  when  I  saw  her  last ;  but  I  hear  she's 
grown  extremely  handsome. 

Love.  Don't  you  be  jealous  now ;  for  I  shall 
g.-ize  upon  her  too. 

Enter  Berixthia. 

— Ha  !  by  Heavens  the  very  woman  !  \,Afide. 

Ber.  [Saluling  Amanda.]  Dear  Amanda,  I  did 
not  expect  to  meet  with  you  in  town. 

Aman.  Sweet  cousin,  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you. 
— Mr.  Loveless,  here's  a  relation  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  desire  you'll  be  better  acquainted  with. 

Love.  [Saluting  Bbrikthj a]  If  my  wife  never 
desires  a  harder  thing,  madam,  her  request  will  be 
easily  granted. 

Ber.  I  think,  madam,  I  ought  to  wish  you  joy. 

Aman.  Joy !    Upon  what  ? 

Ber.  Upon  your  marriage :  you  were  a  widow 
when  I  saw  you  last. 

Love,  You  ought  rather,  madam,  to  wish  me 
joy  upon  that,  since  I  am  the  only  gainer. 

Ber.  If  she  has  got  so  good  a  husband  as  the 
world  reports,  she  has  gained  enough  to  expect  the 
compliments  of  her  friends  upon  it. 

Love,  If  the  world  is  so  favourable  to  me,  tr> 
allow  I  deserve  that  title,  I  hope  'tis  so  just  to  my 
wife  to  own  I  derive  it  from  her. 
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Ber,  Sir,  it  is  so  just  to  you  both,  to  own  you 
are  (and  deserve  to  be)  the  happiest  pair  that 
live  in  it. 

Love.  I'm  afraid  we  shall  lose  that  character, 
madam,  whenever  you  happen  to  change  your 
condition. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Sir,  my  lord  Foppington  presents  bis  hum- 
ble service  to  you,  and  desires  to  know  how  you 
do.  He  but  just  now  heard  you  were  in  town. 
He*8  at  the  next  door ;  and  if  it  be  not  inconve- 
nient, he*ll  come  and  wait  upon  you. 

Love.  Lord  Foppington  ! — I  know  him  not. 

Ber,  Not  his  dignity,  perhaps,  but  you  do  his 
person.  'Tis  sir  Novelty  ;  he  has  bought  a  barony, 
in  order  to  marry  a  great  fortune.  His  patent  has 
not  been  passed  above  etght-and-forty  hours,  and 
be  has  already  sent  how-do-ye's  to  all  the  town, 
to  make  'em  acquainted  with  his  title. 

Love.  Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  let 
bim  know  I  am  proud  of  the  honour  he  intends 
me. — {Exit  Servant.]  Sure  this  addition  of  qua- 
lity must  have  so  improved  his  coxcomb,  he  can't 
but  be  very  good  company  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Aman.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my 

i     mirth,  to  see  a  man  whom  nature  has  made  no  foul, 

I       be  so  very  industrious  to  pass  for  an  ass. 

\^  Love.  No,  there  you  are  wrong,  Amanda ;  you 

should  never  bestow   your  pity  upon  those  who 

take  pains  for  your  contempt     Pity  those  whom 

nature  abases,  but  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 

Ber.  Besides,  the  town  would  be  robbed  of  one 
of  its  chiefest  diversions,  if  it  should  become  a 
crime  to  laugh  at  a  fool. 

Aman.  I  could  never  yet  perceive  the  town 
inclined  to  part  with  any  of  its  diversions,  for  the 
sake  of  their  being  crimes  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  very 
fond  of  some  I  think  had  little  else  to  recom- 
mend 'em. 

Ber.  I  doubt,  Amanda,  you  are  grown  its 
enemy,  you  speak  with  so  much  warmth  against  it. 

Aman.  I  must  confess  1  am  not  much  its  friend. 

Ber,  Then  give  me  leave  to  make  you  mine,  by 
not  engaging  in  its  quarrel. 

Aman.  You  have  many  stronger  claims  than 
that,  Berinthia,  whenever  yon  think  fit  to  plead 
your  title. 

Love,  You  have  done  well  to  engage  a  second, 
my  dear ;  for  here  comes  one  will  be  apt  to  call 
joa  to  an  account  for  your  country  principles. 

Enter  Lord  Fopptnotox. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant. 

Love,  I  wish  you  joy,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  O  Lard,  sir! — Madam,  your  lady- 
ship's welcome  to  tawn. 

Aman.  I  wish  your  lordship  joy. 

Lord  Fop,  O  Heavens,  madam — 

Love.  My  lord,  this  young  lady  is  a  relation  of 
my  wife's. 

Lord  Fop.  [ Saluting  Berinthia.]  The  bean- 
tifullest  race  of  people  upon  earth,  rat  me  I  Dear 
Loveless,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  have  brought 
your  family  to  tawn  again ;  I  am,  stap  my  vitals  ! 
[Aside.'\  For  I  design  to  lie  with  your  wife. — 
[7V>  Amanda.]  Far  Gad's  sake,  madam,  haw  has 
your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under 
the  fatigue  of  a  country  life  * 

Aman,  My  life  has  been  very  far  from  that,  my 
lord  ;  it  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 


Lord  Fop.  Why,  that's  the  fatigue  I  speak  of, 
madam.  For  'tis  impassible  to  be  quiet  without 
thinking;  now  thiuking  is  to  me  the  greatest 
fatigue  in  the  world. 

Aman.  Does  not  your  lordship  love  reading  then? 

Lord  Fop.    Oh,   passionately,    madam But  I 

never  think  of  what  I  read. 

Ber.  Why,  can  your  loraship  read  without 
thinking  ? 

Lord  Fop,  O  Lard  ! — can  your  ladyship  pray 
without  devotion,  madam  > 

Aman.  Well,  1  must  own  I  think  books  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  world. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  so  much  of  your  ladyship's 
mind,  madam,  that  I  have  a  private  gallery,  where 
1  walk  sometimes,  is  furnished  with  nothing  but 
books  and  looking-glasses.  Madam,  I  have  gilded 
'em,  and  ranged  'em,  so  prettily,  before  Gad,  it  is 
the  most  entertaining  thing  in  the  world  to  walk 
and  look  upon  'em. 

Aman.  Nay,  1  love  a  neat  library  too  ;  but  'tis, 
I  tiiink,  the  inside  of  a  book  should  recommend  it 
most  to  us. 

Lord  Fop.  That,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not 
altogether  so  fand  of.  Far  to  mind  the  inside  of  a 
book,  is  to  entertain  one's  self  with  the  forced  pro- 
duct of  another  man's  brain.  Naw  I  think  aman  of 
quality  and  breeding  may  be  much  better  diverted 
with  the  natural  sprauts  of  his  own.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  madam,  let  a  man  love  reading  never  so  well, 
when  once  he  comes  to  know  this  tawn,  he  finds  so 
many  better  ways  of  passing  away  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  that  'twere  ten  thousand  pities  he 
should  consume  his  time  in  that.  Far  example, 
madam,  my  lite ;  my  life,  madam,  is  a  perpetual 
stream  of  pleasure,  that  glides  through  such  a 
variety  of  entertainments,  1  believe  the  wisest  of 
our  ancestors  never  had  the  least  conception  of  any 
of  'em.  I  rise,  madam,  about  ten  a-clack.  I  don't 
rise  sooner,  because  'tis  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  complexion  ;  nat  that  I  pretend  to  be 
a  beau ;  but  a  man  must  endeavour  to  look  whole- 
some, lest  he  make  so  nauseous  a  figure  in  the  side- 
bax,  the  ladies  should  be  compelled  to  turn  their 
eyes  upon  the  play.  So  at  ten  a-clack,  I  say,  I 
rise.  Naw,  if  I  find  it  a  good  day,  I  resalve  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and  see  the  fine  women  ; 
so  huddle  on  my  clothes,  and  get  dressed  by  one. 
If  it  be  nasty  weather,  I  take  a  turn  in  the  choco- 
late-hause :  where  as  you  walk,  madam,  you  have 
the  prettiest  prospect  in  the  World  ;  you  have  look- 
ing-glasses all  round  you. — But  I'm  afraid  I  tire 
the  company. 

Ber.  Not  at  all.    Pray  go  on. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  then,  ladies,  from  thence  I  go 
to  dinner  at  Lacket's,  where  you  are  so  nicely 
and  delicately  served,  that,  stap  my  vitals  !  they 
shall  compose  you  a  dish  no  bigger  than  a  saucer, 
shall  come  to  fifty  shillings.  Between  eating  my 
dinner  (and  washing  my  mouth,  ladies)  I  spend  my 
time,  till  I  go  to  the  play  ;  where,  till  nine  a-clack, 
1  entertain  myself  with  looking  upon  the  company ; 
and  usually  dispose  of  one  hour  more  in  leading 
them  aut.  So  there's  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  pretty  well  over.  The  other  twelve,  madam; 
are  disposed  of  in  two  articles :  in  the  first  four  1 
toast  myself  drunk,  and  in  t'other  eight  I  sleep 
myself  sober  again.  Thus,  ladies,  you  see  my  life 
is  an  eternal  raund  O  of  delights. 

Love,  'Tis  a  heavenly  one,  indeed. 
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Aman.  Bat  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  beaux  spent 
a  great  deal  of  your  time  in  intrigues :  yon  have 
given  us  no  account- of  'em  yet. 

Lord  Fop.  {^Aside.]  Soh  ;  she  would  inquire 
into  my  amours — That*s  jealousy : — she  begins  to 
be  in  love  with  me. — [To  Amanda]  Why,  madam, 
as  to  time  for  my  intrigues,  I  usually  make  detach- 
ments of  it  from  my  other  pleasures,  according  to 
the  exigency.  Far  your  ladyship  may  please  to 
take  notice,  that  those  who  intrigue  with  women  of 
quality,  have  rarely  occasion  for  above  half  an  hour 
at  a  time :  people  of  that  rank  being  under  those 
decorums,  they  can  seldom  give  you  a  langer  view 
than  will  just  serve  to  shoot  'em  flying.  So  that 
the  course  of  my  other  pleasures  is  not  very  much 
interrupted  by  my  amours. 

Love.  But  your  lordship  is  now  become  a  pillar 
of  the  state  ;  you  must  attend  the  weighty  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir, — as  to  weighty  affairs — I  leave 
them  to  weighty  heads.  I  never  intend  mine  shall 
be  a  burden  to  my  body. 

Love.  O  but  you'll  find  the  house  will  expect 
your  attendance. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  you'll  find  the  house  will  com- 
pound for  my  appearance. 

Love.  But  your  friends  will  take  it  ill  if  you 
don't  attend  their  particular  causes. 

Lord  Fop.  Not,  sir,  if  I  come  time  enough  to 
give  'cm  my  particular  vote. 

J3er.  But  ]>ray,  my  lord,  how  do  you  dispose  of 
yourself  on  Sundays  ?  for  that,  methinks,  should 
banir  wretchedly  on  your  hands. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  faith,  madam — Sunday — is  a 
vile  day,  I  must  confess.  I  intend  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  that  players  may  work  upon 
it,  as  well  as  the  hackney  coaches.  Though  this  I 
must  say  for  the  government,  it  leaves  us  the 
churches  to  entertain  us. — But  then  again,  they 
bei;in  so  abominable  early,  a  man  must  rise  l^ 
candle-light  to  get  dressed  by  the  psalm. 

Ber.  Pray  which  church  docs  your  lordship  most 
oblige  s^nth  your  presence  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  St.  James's,  madam  : — there's 
much  the  best  company. 

Aman.  Is  there  good  preaching  too  } 
Lord  Fop.  Why  faith,  uiadum — I  can't  tell.     A 
man  must  have  very  little  to  do  there  that  can  give 
an  account  of  the  sermon. 

Bcr.  You  can  give  us  an  account  of  the  ladies 
at  least. 

Lord  Fop.  Or  I  deserve  to  be  excommunicated. 
— Tiiere  is  my  lady  Tattle,  my  lady  Prate,  my  lady 
Titter,  my  lady  Leer,  my  lady  Giggle,  and  my  lady 
Grin.  These  sit  in  the  front  of  the  boxes,  and  all 
church-time  are  the  prettiest  company  in  the  world, 
stap  my  vitals  1  —  [To  Amanda.]  Mayn't  we  hope 
for  the  honour  to  see  your  ladyship  added  to  our 
society,  madam  ? 

Aman.  Alas,  my  lord  !  I  am  the  worst  company 
in  the  world  at  church  :  I'm  apt  to  mind  the 
prayers,  or  the  sermon,  or — 

Lord  Fop.  One  is  indeed  strangely  apt  at  church 
to  mind  what  one  should  not  do.  But  I  hope, 
madam,  at  one  time  or  other,  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  lead  your  ladyship  to  your  coach  there. — 
[Aside.^  Methinks  she  seems  strangely  pleased 
with  everything  I  say  to  her, — 'Tis  a  vast  pleasure 
to  receive  encouragement  from  a  woman  before  her 
husband's  faee.—  I  have  a  good  mind  to  pursue  my 


conquest,  and  speak  the  thing  plainly  to  her  at  once* 
Egad  I'll  do't,  and  that  in  so  cavalier  a  manner, 
she  shall  be  surprised  at  it, — [Aloud."]  Ladies,  PU 
take  my  leave  ;  I'm  afraid  I  begin  to  grow  trouble- 
some with  the  length  of  my  visit. 

Aman,  Your  lordship's  too  entertaining  to  grow 
troublesome  anywhere. 

Lord  Fop,  [Aside,]  That  now  was  as  nsuch  as  if 
she  had  said — pray  lie  with  me.  I'll  let  her  see  I'm 
quick  of  apprehension. — [To  Amanda.]  O  Lard^ 
madam  !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  a  secret,  I  muf  t 
needs  tell  your  ladyship. — [  To  Loveless.]  Ned^ 
yeu  must  not  be  so  jealous  now  as  to  listen. 

Love,  Not  I,  my  lord ;  I'm  too  fashionable  a 
husband  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  wife. 

Lord  Fop.  [  To  Amanda,  aqueexing  her  hand.  ] 
I  am  in  love  with  you  to  desperation,  strike  mtf 
speechless ! 

Aman.  [Giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear,]  Then^ 
thus  I  return  your  passion. — An  impndent  fool ! 

Lord  Fop,  Gads  curse,  madam,  I'm  a  peer  of  thtf 
realm  ! 

Love.  Hey ;  what  the  devil  do  you  aflfront  iny 
wife,  sir  ?  Nay  then — 

[Thejf  draw  andJigkL    The  ladiei  run  shrining 
for  help. 

Aman.  Ah  I  What  has  my  folly  done  *  Help  ! 
murder  !  help  !  part  'em  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Lord  Fop.  [Falling  back^  and  leaning  itpon  hts 
sword.]  Ah — quite  through  the  body  \ — stap  my 
vitals  ! 

Enter  Servants. 

Love.  [Running to  him.]  I  hope  I  han't  killed  the 
fool  however. — Bear  him  up.->-Where'syoar  wound? 
Lord  Fop.  Just  through  the  guts. 
Love     Call  a  surgeon  there. — Unbutton  him 
quickly. 

Lord  Fop.  Ay,  pray  make  haste.    lExit  Servanti 
Love.  This  mischief  you  may  thank  yourself  fon 
Lord  Fop.  1  may  so — love's  the  devil  indeed « 
Ned. 

Re-enter  Servant  teith  SVrtnob. 

Ser.  Here's  Mr.  Syringe^  sir>  was  just  going  by 
the  door. 

Lord  Fop.  He's  the  welcomest  man  alive^ 

Syr.  Stand  by,  stand  by,  stand  by !  Pray, 
gentlemen,  stand  by.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
did  you  never  see  a  man  run  through  the  body 
before  ?  pray,  stand  by. 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  Mr.  Syringe — I'm  a  dead  man  ! 

Sgr.  A  dead  man  and  1  by  ! — I  should  laugh  to 
see  that,  egad! 

Love.  Prithee  don't  stand  prating,  but  look  upon 
his  wound. 

Sgr.  Why,  what  if  I  won't  look  upon  his  wound 
this  hour,  sir } 

Lorie.  Whv  then  he'll  bleed  to  death,  sir. 

Syr.  W^hy,  then  1 11  fetch  him  to  life  again,  sir. 

Love,  'SUfe,  he's  run  through  the  guts,  I  tell 
thee. 

Syr.  Would  he  were  run  through  the  heart,  I 
should  get  the  more  credit  by  his  cure.  Now  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  ? — Come,  now  let  me  come 
at  him  ;  now  let  me  come  at  him. — [  Vieiring  his 
wound.]  Oons,  what  a  gash  is  here  ! — Why,  sir,  a 
man  may  drive  a  coach  and  six  horses  into  your 
body 

Lord  Fop.  Ho ! 

Syr.  Why,  what  the  devil,  have  you  run  the 
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gentleman  through  with  a  scythe? — l^tide.']  A 
little  prick  between  the  skin  and  the  ribs,  that's  all. 

Love,  Let  me  see  his  wonnd. 

Sjpr,  Then  you  shall  dress  it,  sir  \  for  if  anybody 
looks  npon  it,  I  won'tk 

Love.  Why,  thou  art  the  Teriest  coxcomb  I  ever 
saw. 

Syr,  Sir,  I  am  not  master  of  my  trade  for 
nothing. 

Lord  Fop,  Surgeon ! 

Syr.  Well,  sir. 

Lord  Foph  Is  there  any  hopes  ? 

Syr.  Hopes  ! — I  can't  tell— What  are  you  will- 
ing to  give  for  your  cure  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Five  hundred  paunds  with  pleasure. 

Syr.  Why  then  perhaps  there  may  be  hopes. 
But  we  must  avoid  further  delay.— Here ;  help  the 
gentleman  into  a  chair^  and  carry  him  to  my  house 
presently,  that's  the  properest  place — [Aside}  to 
bubble  him  out  of  his  money. — [Aloud.]  Come,  a 
chair,  a  chair  quickly — there,  in  with  him. 

[Thrjf  put  him  into  a  chair. 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Loveless — adieu  !  If  I  die — I 
forgive  thee ;  and  if  I  live — 1  hope  thou  wilt  do  as 
much  by  me.  I  am  very  sorry  you  and  I  should 
quarrel ;  but  I  hope  here's  an  end  on%  for  if  you 
are  satisii^ — I  am. 

Love.  I  shall  hardly  think  it  worth  my  prosecut- 
ing any  further,  so  you  may  be  at  rest,  sir. 

Lord  Fop,  Thou  art  a  generous  fellow,  strike 
me  dumb  ! — [Aside^  But  thou  hast  an  impertinent 
wife,  stap  my  vitals  f 

Syr,  So,  carry  him  off !  carry  him  off !  we  shall 
have  him  prate  himself  into  a  fever  by-and-by ; 
carry  him  off.  [Exit  with  Lord  Foppiwotow. 

Aman,  Now  on  my  knees,  my  dear,  let  me  ask 
your  pardon  for  my  indiscretion,  my  own  I  never 
ahall  obtain. 

Love.  Oh,  there's  no  harm  done :  you  served 
him  well. 

Aman.  He  did  indeed  deserve  it.  But  I  trem- 
ble to  think  how  dear  my  indiscreet  resentment 
might  have  cost  you. 

Love,  Oh,  nu  matter,  never  trouble  yourself 
about  that. 

Ber.  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  was't  he  did  to 
you  ? 

Aman,  O  nothing ;  he  only  squeezed  me  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  frankly  offered  me  a  coxcomb's 
heart.  I  know  I  was  to  blame  to  resent  it  as  1  did, 
since  nothing  but  a  quarrel  could  ensue.  But  the 
fool  so  surprised  me  with  his  insolence,  I  was  not 
mistress  of  my  fingers. 

Ber.  Now,  I  dare  swear,  he  thinks  you  had  'em 
at  great  command,  they  obeyed  you  su  readily. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor.  Save  you,  save  you,  good  people:  I'm 
glad  to  find  you  all  alive ;  I  met  a  wounded  peer 
carrying  off.  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  was  the 
matter. 

Love.  Oh,  a  trifle  !  He  would  have  lain  with 
my  wife  before  my  face,  so  she  obliged  him  with  a 
box  o'th'  ear,  and  I  run  him  through  the  body : 
that  was  all. 

Wor,  Bagatelle  on  all  sides.  But,  pray  madam, 
bow  long  has  this  noble  lord  been  a  humble  servant 
of  yours  ? 

Aman,  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  on*t.  So, 
I  suppose,  'tis  his  quality  more  than  his  love  has 


brought  him  into  this  adventure.  He  thinks  his 
title  an  authentic  passport  to  every  woman's  heart 
below  the  degree  of  a  peeress. 

Wor,  He's  coxcomb  enough  to  think  anything. 
But  I  would  not  have  you  brought  into  trouble  lor 
him  :  I  hope  there's  no  danger  of  his  life  ? 

Love,  None  at  all.  He's  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  roguish  surgeon,  who  I  perceive  designs  to 
frighten  a  little  money  out  of  him.  But  I  saw  his 
wound,  'tis  nothing ;  he  may  go  to  the  play  to-night, 
if  he  pleases. 

Wor,  I  am  glad  you  have  corrected  him  with- 
out farther  mischief.  And  now,  sir,  if  these  ladies 
have  no  farther  service  for  you,  youUl  oblige  me  if 
you  can  go  to  the  pbce  I  spoke  to  you  of  t'other 
day. 

Love.  With  all  my  heart. — [Aside,"]  Though  I 
could  wish,  methinks,  to  stay  and  gaze  a  little 
longer  on  that  creature.  Good  gods,  how  beao* 
tiful  she  is  1 — But  what  have  I  to  do  with  beauty  ? 
I  have  already  had  my  portion,  and  must  not  covet 
more. — [Aloud,]  Come,  sir,  when  you  please. 

Wor.  LAdies,  your  servant. 

Aman.  Mr.  Loveless,  pray  one  word  with  you 
before  you  go. 

Love,  [To  Worthy.]  I'll  overtake  you,  sir. — 
[Exit  Worthy.]   What  would  my  dear  ? 

Aman.  Only  a  woman's  foolish  question, — ^how 
do  you  like  my  cousin  here  ? 

Love.  Jealous  already,  Amanda  ! 

Aman.  Not  at  all,  I  ask  you  for  another  reason. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Whatever  her  reason  be,  1  must 
not  tell  her  true. — [To  Amanda.]  Why,  I  confess 
she's  handsome.  But  you  must  not  think  1  slight 
your  kinswoman,  if  I  own  to  you,  of  all  the  women 
who  may  claim  that  character,  she  is  the  last  would 
triumph  in  my  heart. 

Aman,  I'm  satisfied. 

Love,  Now  tell  me  why  you  asked .' 

Aman,  At  night  I  will.    Adieu. 

Love,  Tm  yours.  [Kisses  her  and  exit, 

Aman.  [Aside,]  I'm  glad  to  find  he  does  not 
like  her ;  for  I  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  her 
to  come  and  live  with  me. — [Aloud.]  Now,  dear 
Berinthia,  let  me  inquire  a  little  into  your  affairs  : 
for  I  do  assure  you  I  am  enough  your  friend  to 
interest  myself  in  everything  that  concerns  you. 

Ber.  You  formerly  have  given  me  such  proofs 
on't  I  should  be  very  much  to  blame  to  doubt  it ; 
I  am  sorry  I  have  no  secrets  to  trust  you  with,  that 
I  might  convince  you  how  entire  a  confidence  I 
durst  repose  in  you. 

Aman,  Why,  is  it  possible  that  one  so  young 
and  beautiful  as  you  should  live  and  have  no 
secrets. 

Ber.  What  secrets  do  you  mean  ? 

Aman.  Lovers. 

Ber,  Oh,  twenty !  but  not  one  secret  one  amongst 
'em.  Lovers  in  this  age  have  too  much  honour  to 
do  anything  underhand ;  they  do  all  aboveboard. 

Aman,  That  now,  methinks,  would  make  me 
hate  a  man. 

Ber.  But  the  women  of  the  town  are  of  another 
mind :  for  by  this  means  a  lady  may  (with  the 
expense  of  a  few  coquette  glances)  lead  twenty  fools 
about  in  a  string  for  two  or  three  years  together. 
Whereas,  if  she  should  allow  'em  greater  favours, 
and  oblige  'em  to  secrecy,  she  would  not  keep  onr 
of  'em  a  fortnight. 

Aman.   There's  something  indeed  in  that  to 
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Ratisfy  the  vanity  of  a  woman,  but  I  can't  compre- 
hend how  the  men  find  their  account  in  it. 

Ber.  Their  entertainment,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
riddle  to  me.  For  there's  very  few  of  them  ever 
get  farther  than  a  bow  and  an  ogle.  I  hare  half  a 
score  for  my  share,  who  follow  me  all  over  the 
town  ;  and  at  the  pUy,  the  Park,  and  the  church, 
do  (with  their  eyes)  say  the  violentest  thint^s  to 
me. — But  1  never  hear  any  more  of  'cm. 

Aman.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  that  ? 

Ber,  One  reason  is,  they  don't  know  how  to  go 
fiirther.  They  have  had  so  little  practice,  they  don't 
understand  the  trade.  But,  besides  their  igno- 
rance, you  must  know  there  is  not  one  of  my  half 
score  lovers  but  what  follows  half  a  score  mistresses. 
Now,  their  affections  being  divided  amongst  so 
many,  are  not  strong  enough  for  any  one  to  make 
'em  pursue  her  to  the  purpose.  Like  a  young 
puppy  in  a  warren,  they  have  a  flirt  at  all,  and 
catch  none. 

Aman.  Yet  they  s^m  to  have  a  torrent  of  love 
to  dispose  of. 

Ber,  They  have  so.  But  'tis  like  the  river  of  a 
modem  philosopher,  (whose  works,  though  a 
woman,  I  have  read,)  it  sets  out  with  a  violent 
stream,  splits  in  a  thousand  branches,  und  is  all 
lost  in  the  sands. 

Aman.  Hut  do  you  think  this  river  of  love  runs 
all  its  course  without  doing  any  mischief?  Do 
you  think  it  overflows  nothing  ? 

Ber.  ()  yes ;  'tis  true,  it  never  breaks  into  any- 
body's ground  that  has  the  least  fence  about  it ; 
but  it  overflows  all  the  commons  that  lie  in  its 
way.  And  this  is  the  utmost  achievement  of  tho}<e 
dreadful  champions  in  the  fleld  of  love — the  beaux. 

Aman.  But  prithee,  Berinthia,  instruct  me  a 
little  farther ;  for  I  am  so  great  a  novice  I'm 
almost  ashamed  on't.  My  husband's  leaving  me 
whilst  I  was  young  and  fond  threw  me  into  that 
depth  of  discontent,  that  ever  since  I  have  led  so 
private  and  recluse  a  life,  my  ignorance  is  scarce 
conceivable.  I  therefore  fain  would  be  instructed. 
Not  (Heaven  knows)  that  what  you  call  intrigues 
have  any  charms  for  me  ;  my  love  and  principles 
are  too  well  flxed.  The  practic  part  of  all  unlaw- 
ful love  is — 

Ber.  Oh,  'tis  abominable  !  But  for  the  specu- 
lative ;  that  we  must  all  confess  is  entertaining. 
The  conversation  of  all  the  virtuous  women  in  the 
town  turns  upon  that  and  new  clothes. 

Aman.  Pray  be  so  just  then  to  me  to  believe, 
'tis  with  a  world  of  innocency  I  would  inquire, 
whether  you  think  those  women  we  call  women  of 
reputation,  do  really  'scape  all  other  men,  as  they 
do  those  shadows  of  'em,  the  beaux. 

Ber.  O  no,  Amanda ;  there  are  a  sort  of  men 
make  dreadful  work  amongst  'em  :  men  that  may 
be  called  the  beaux  antipathy ;  for  they  agree  in 
nothing  but  walking  upon  two  legs. — These  have 
brains,  the  beau  has  none.  These  are  in  love  with 
their  mistress,  the  beau  with  himself.  They  take 
care  of  her  reputJition,  he's  industrious  to  destroy 
I  it.  They  are  decent,  he's  a  fop.  They  arc  sound, 
he's  rotten.     They  are  men,  he's  an  ass. 

Aman.  If  this  be  their  character,  I  fancy  we 
had  here  e'en  now  a  pattern  of  'em  both. 

Ber.   His  lordship  and  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Aman.  The  same. 

Ber.  As  for  the  lord,  he's  eminently  so ;  and 
for  the  otiier,  I  can  assure  you,  there's  not  a  man 


in  town  who  has  a  better  interest  with  the  women, 
that  are  worth  having  an  interest  with.  Bat  'tis 
all  private :  he's  like  a  back-stair  minister  at 
court,  who,  whilst  the  reputed  favourites  are 
sauntering  in  the  bedchamber,  is  ruling  the  roast 
in  the  closet. 

Aman.  He  answers  then  the  opinion  I  had 
ever  of  him.  Heavens  !  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  a  man  like  him,  and  that  vain  nauseoas 
fop,  sir  Novelty. — [^Taking  her  kand.l  I  must 
acquaint  you  with  a  secret,  cousin.  'Tis  not  that 
fool  alone  has  talked  to  me  of  love.  Worthy  has 
been  tampering  too.  'Tis  true,  he  has  done  it  in 
vain  :  not  all  his  charms  or  art  have  power  to 
shake  me.  My  love,  my  duty,  and  my  virtue,  are 
such  faithful  guards,  I  need  not  fear  my  heart 
should  e'er  betray  me.  But  what  I  wonder  at  is 
this  :  I  find  I  did  not  start  at  his  proposal,  as  when 
it  came  from  one  whom  I  contemned.  1  therefore 
mention  this  attempt,  that  I  may  learn  from  yon 
whence  it  proceeds  ;  that  vice  (which  canncA 
change  its  nature)  should  so  far  change  at  least  its 
shape,  as  that  the  self-same  crime  proposed  from 
one  shall  seem  a  monster  gaping  at  your  ruin ; 
when  from  another  it  shall  look  so  kind,  as  though 
it  were  your  friend,  and  never  meant  to  harm  you. 
Whence,  think  you,  can  this  diflerence  proceed  ? 
For  'tis  not  love,  Heaven  knows. 

Ber.  O  no ;  I  would  not  for  the  world  believe 
it  were.  But  possibly,  shoiild  there  a  dreadful 
sentence  pass  upon  you,  to  undergo  the  mge  6f 
both  their  passions  ;  the  pain  you  apprehend  from 
one  might  seem  so  trivial  to  the  other,  the  danger 
would  not  quite  so  much  alarm  you. 

Aman.  Fy,  fy,  Berinthia !  you  would  indeed 
alarm  me,  could  you  incline  me  to  a  thought,  that 
all  the  merit  of  mankind  combined  could  shake 
that  tender  love  I  bear  my  husband.  No,  he  sits 
triumphant  in  my  heart,  and  nothing  can  dethrone 
him. 

Ber.  But  should  he  abdicate  again,  do  you 
think  you  should  preserve  the  vacant  throne  ten 
tedious  winters  more  in  hopes  of  his  return  } 

Aman.  Indeed  I  think  I  should.  Though  I 
confess,  after  those  obligations  he  has  to  me, 
should  he  abandon  me  once  more,  mv  heart  would 
grow  extremely  urgent  with  me  to  root  him  thence, 
and  cast  him  out  for  ever. 

Ber.  Were  I  that  thing  they  call  a  slighted  wife, 
somebody  should  run  the  risk  of  being  that  thing 
they  call — a  husband. 

Aman.  O  fy,  Berinthia !  no  revenge  should 
ever  be  taken  against  a  husband.  But  to  wrong 
his  bed  is  a  vengeance,  which  of  all  vengeance — 

Ber.  Is  the  sweetest,  ha  ^  ha  I  ha  I  Don't  I 
talk  madly  ? 

Aman.  Madly  indeed. 

Ber.  Yet  I'm  very  innocent. 

Aman,  That  I  dare  swear  you  are.  I  know 
how  to  make  allowances  for  your  humour :  you 
were  always  very  entertaining  company  ;  but  I 
find  since  marriage  and  widov^hood  have  shown 
you  the  world  a  little,  you  are  very  much  improved. 

Ber,  [Aside.'\  Alack  a-day,  there  has  gone 
more  than  that  to  improve  me,  if  she  knew  all  ! 

Aman.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Berinthia,  tell  me 
what  way  I  shall  take  to  persuade  you  to  come 
and  live  with  me  .' 

Ber,  Why*  one  way  in  the  world  there  is — and 
but  one. 
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Aman.  Pray  wb;ch  is  that  ? 

Ber.  It  is  to  assure  me — I  shall  be  very  wel- 
come. 

Aman,  If  that  be  all,  you  shall  e'en  lie  here  to- 
night. 

Ber,  To-night ! 

Aman.  Yes,  to-night. 

Ber.  Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  will  think 
me  mad. 
*     Aman.  Let  'em  think  what  they  please. 

Ber .  Say  you  so,  Amanda  ?  Why  then  they 
shall  think  what  they  please :  for  Tm  a  young 
widow,  and  I  care  not  wbat  anybody  thinks.  Ah, 
Amanda,  it*s  a  delicious  thing  to  be  a  young  widow  I 

Aman,  You'll  hardly  make  me  think  so. 

Ber,  Pbu  !  because  you  are  in  love  with  your  hus- 
band :  but  that  is  rot  every  woman's  case. 

Amah,  1  hope  *t was. yours  at  least. 

Ber.  Mine,  say  ye  ?  Now  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  tell  you  a  lie,  but  I  should  do  it  so  awkwardly 
you'd  tind  me  out. 

Anum.  Then  e'e.)  speak  the  truth. 

Ber,  Shall  1  ?— Then  after  all  I  did  love  him, 
Amanda — as  a  nun  does  penance. 

Aman,  Why  did  not  you  refuse  to  marry  him, 
then 

Ber.  Because  my  mother  would  have  whipped  me. 

Aman,  How  did  you  live  together  ? 

Ber,  Like  man  and  wife,  asunder. — He  loved 
tlie  coiintry,  I  the  town.  He  hawks  and  hounds, 
I  coaches  and  equipage.  He  eating  and  drinking, 
I  carding  and  playmg.  He  the  sound  of  a  horn,  I 
the  squeak  of  a  fiddle.  We  were  dull  company  at 
table,  worse  a-bed.  Whenever  we  met,  we  gave 
one  another  the  spleen  ;  and  never  agreed  but  once, 
which  was  about  lying  alone. 

Aman.  But  tell  me  one  thing  truly  and  sincerely. 

Ber,  What's  that  ? 

Aman,  Notwithstanding  all  these  jars,  did  not 
his  death  at  last  extremely  trouble  you  ? 

Ber.  O  yes.     Not  that  my  present  pangs  were 


so  very  violent,  but  the  after-pains  were  intolerable. 
I  was  forced  to  wear  a  beastly  widow's  band  a 
twelvemonth  for't 

Aman.  Women.  I  find,  have  different  inclina- 
tions. 

Ber,  Women,  I  find,  keep  different  company. 
When  your  husband  ran  away  from  you,  if  you  had 
fallen  into  some  of  my  acquaintance,  'twould  have 
saved  you  many  a  tear.  But  you  go  and  live  with 
a  grandmother,  a  bishop,  and  an  old  nurse  ;  which 
yras  enough  to  make  any  woman  breAk  her  heart 
for  her  husband.  Pray,  Amanda,  if  ever  you  are  a 
widow  again,  keep  yourself  so,  as  I  do, 

Aman,  Why  I  do  you  then  resolve  you'll  nerer 
marry  ? 

Ber,  O,  no  ;  I  resolve  I  will. 

Aman.   How  so  ? 

Ber.  That  I  ikever  may. 

Aman.  You  banter  me. 

Ber,  Indeed  I  don't.  But  I  consider  I'm  a 
woman,  and  form  my  resolutions  accordingly. 

Aman,  Well,  my  opinion  is,  form  what  resolu- 
tion you  will,  matrimony  will  be  the  end  on'L 

Ber,  Faith  it  \.on't. 

Aman.  How  do  you  know? 

Ber.  I  am  sure  on't. 

Aman.  Why,  do  you  think  'tis  impossible  fof 
you  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Ber.  No. 

Aman.  Nay,  but  to  grow  so  passionately  fond, 
that  nothing  but  the  man  you  love  can  give  you  rest. 

Ber,  Well,  what  then  ? 

Aman,  Why  then  you'll  marry  him. 

Ber.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Aman.  Why,  what  can  you  do  else  ? 

Ber.  Nothing-<^but  sit  and  cry. 

Aman.  Psha  ! 

Ber.  Ah,  poor  Amanda!  you  have  led  a  country 
life :  but  if  you'll  consult  the  widows  of  this  town, 
they'll  tell  you,  you  should  never  take  a  lease  of  a 
house  you  can  hire  for  a  quarter's  warning.  lExeuni. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lord   Foppington's 

Iloune, 

Enter  Lord  Vovvxsotoh  and  Servant. 

Lord  Fop.  Hey,  fellow,  let  the  coach  come  to 
the  door. 

Ser.  Will  your  lordifhip  venture  so  soon  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  weather  .* 

Lttrd  Fop,  Sir,  1  will  venture  as  soon  as  I  can, 
to  ex|>ose  myself  to  the  ladies ;  though  give  me  my 
cloak,  however  ;  for  in  that  side-box,  what  between 
the  air  that  comes  in  at  the  door  on  one  side,  and 
the  intolerable  warmth  of  the  masks  on  t'other, 
a  man  gets  so  many  heats  and  colds,  'twould  destroy 
the  canstitution  of  a  harse. 

Ser,  [Putting  on  his  cloak.']  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship would  please  to  keep  house  a  little  longer ;  I'm 
afraid  your  honour  does  not  well  consider  your 
wound. 

Lord  Fop.  My  wound! — I  would  not  be  in 
eclipse  another  day,  though  1  had  as  many  wounds 
in  my  g:uts  as  I  have  had  in  my  heart.    [A'j:i7  Servant. 


Enter  Tom  Fashion. 


Fash.  Brother,  your  servant.  How  do  you  find 
yourself  to-day  } 

Lord  Fop.  So  well,  that  I  have  ardered  my 
coach  to  the  door  :  so  there's  no  great  danger  of 
death  this  baut,  Tam. 

Fash.  I'm  very  glad  of  it. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  That  I  believe's  a  lie.— 
[Aloud.]  Prithee,  Tarn,  tell  me  one  thing:  did  not 
your  heart  cut  a  caper  up  to  yourmauth,  whenyoa 
heard  I  was  run  through  the  bady  ? 

Fash,  Why  do  you  ihink  it  should  ? 

Lord  Fop  Because  1  remember  mine  did  lo, 
when  I  heard  my  father  was  shat  through  the 
head. 

Fash.  It  then  did  very  ill. 

Lord  Fop.  Prithee,  why  so  } 

Fash.  Because  he  used  you  very  well. 

Lord  Fop.  Well  i* — naw,  strike  me  dumb !  he 
starved  me.  He  has  let  me  want  a  thausand  wo- 
men for  want  of  a  thausand  paund. 

Fash,  Then  he  hindered  you  from  making  a 
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great  many  ill  bargains,  fot  I  thick  no  woman  is 
worth  money  that  will  take  money. 

Lord  Fop,  If  I  were  a  younger  brother,  I  should 
think  so  too. 

Fath.  Why,  is  it  possible  you  can  value  t  wo- 
\y    man  that's  to  be  bought  ? 

Lord  Fop,  PHtbee,  why  not  as  well  as  a  pad- 
nag? 

P€uh.  Because  a  woman  has  a  healt  to  dispose 

of;  a  horse  has  none. 

Lord  Fop,  Look  you,  Tarn,  of  all  things  that 
belang  to  a  woman,  t  have  an  aversion  to  her  heart. 
Far  when  once  a  woman  has  given  you  her  heart — 
yon  can  never  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  her  bady. 

Fcuh,  This  is  strange  doctrine.  But  pray  in 
your  amours  how  is  it  with  your  own  heart  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  my  heart  in  my  amours — is 
like — my  heart  autof  my  amours  ;  a  la  place.  My 
bady,  Tam,  is  a  watch  \  and  my  heart  is  the  pen- 
dulum to  it;  whilst  the  finger  runs  raund  to 
every  hour  in  thte  circle^  that  still  beats  the  same 
time. 

Fash,  Then  you  are  seldom  much  in  love  t 

Lord  Fop.  Never,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Fash.  Why  then  did  you  make  all  this  bustle 
about  Amanda  ? 

Lord  t^op.  Because  she  was  a  woman  of  an  inso. 
lent  virtue,  and  I  thought  myself  piqued  in  hooour 
to  debauch  her* 

Fash,  Very  welL — [A*ide.']  Here's  a  rare  fellow 
for  you,  to  have  the  spending  of  five  thousand 
pounds  a  vear  !  But  now  for  my  business  with 
hioi. — [Aloiid  ]  Brother^  though  I  know  to  talk 
to  you  of  business  (especially  of  money)  is  a  theme 
not  quite  so  entertaining  to  you  as  that  of  the 
ladies  ;  my  necessities  are  such,  I  hope  you'll  have 
patience  to  hear  me* 

Lord  Fop,  The  greatness  of  your  necessities, 
Taiii,  is  the  worst  argument  in  the  world  for  your 
being  patiently  heard.  I  do  believe  you  are  going 
to  make  me  a  very  good  speech,  but,  strike  me 
dumb  !  it  has  the  worst  beginning  of  any  speech 
1  have  heard  this  twelvemonth. 

Fash.  I'm  very  sorry  you  think  so. 

Loi  d  Fop.  I  do  believe  thou  art.  But  come, 
let*s  know  thy  affair  quickly  ;  far  'tis  a  new  play, 
aud  I  shall  be  so  rum|)Ied  and  squeezed  with 
pressing  through  the  crawd,  to  get  to  my  servant, 
the  women  will  think  I  have  lain  all  night  in  my 
clothes. 

Fcuh.  Why  then  (that  I  may  not  be  the  author 
of  so  great  a  misfortune)  my  case  in  a  word  is  this. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  my  travels  have  so 
much  exceeded  the  wretched  income  of  my  annuity, 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  it  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  spent ;  so  that  unless 
you  are  so  kind  to  assist  me  in  redeeming  it,  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  take  a  purse. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  faith,  Tam — to  give  you  my 
sense  of  the  thing,  I  do  think  taking  a  purse  the 
best  remedy  in  the  world  :  for  if  you  succeed,  you 
are  relieved  that  way  ;  if  yoif  are  taken — you  are 
relieved  t'other. 

Fash,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  in  so  pleasant  a 
humour,  I  hope  I  shall  find  the  effects  on't. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  do  you  then  really  think  it  a 
reasonable  thing  I  should  give  you  five  hundred 
paunds  ? 

?''ash.  1  do  not  ask  it  as  a  due,  brother^  I  am 
willing  to  receive  it  aa  a  favour. 


Lotd  Fop.  Thau  art  willing  to  receive  it  any 
haw,  strike  me  speechless !  But  these  are  damned 
times  to  give  money  in,  taxes  are  so  great,  repairs 
so  exorbitant,  tenants  such  rogues,  and  periwigs 
so  dear,  that  the  dievil  take  me,  I  km  reduced  to 
that  extremity  in  my  cash,  I  have  been  farced  to 
retrench  in  that  one  article  of  sweet  ^awder,  till 
I  have  braught  it  daWn  to  five  guineas  a  manth. 
Naw  judge,  Tam,.  Whether  I  can  spare  you  five 
hundred  paunds.  • 

Fash,  If  you  can't  I  must  starve,  that's  all.-^ 
[AKide.l  Damn  him  1 

Lord  Fop.  All  I  can  say  is,  ydu  should  have 
been  a  better  husband. 

Fash.  Oons,  if  you  can't  live  upon  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  how  do  you  think  I  should  do't  upon 
two  hundred  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Don't  be  in  a  passion  j  Tam^  far 
passion  is  the  most  unbecoming  thing  in  the 
world — to  the  face.  Look  you,  I  don't  love  to 
say  anything  to  you  to  make  you  malancholy  ; 
but  upon  this  occasion  I  must  take  leave  to  put 
you  in  mind,  that  a  running  horse  does  require 
more  attendance  than  a  coach-horse.  Nature  has 
made  some  difference  'twixt  you  and  I. 

Fash.  Yes,  she  has  made  you  older. — [Aside.'\ 
Pox  take  her ! 

lord  Fop.  That  is  nat  all,  Tam. 

Fash,  Why,  what  is  there  else  ? 

Lord  Fop.  [Looking  firsl  upon  himself,  theft 
upon  his  brother.]  Ask  the  ladies. 

Fash.  Why,  thou  essence-bottle  1  thou  musk 
cat !  dost  thou  then  think  thou  hast  any  advantage 
over  me.  but  What  Fortune  has  given  thee  t 

Lord  Fop.  I  do — stap  my  vitals  1 

Fash,  Now^  by  all  that  s  great  and  powerful, 
thou  art  tlie  prince  of  coxcombs  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Sir — I  am  praud  of  being  at  the 
head  of  so  prevailing  a  party. 

Fash.  Will  nothing  then  provoke  thee  ?  Draw, 
coward ! 

Lord  Fop.  Look  yon,  Tam,  you  know  I  have 
always  taken  yon  for  a  mighty  dull  fellow,  and 
here  is  one  of  the  foolishest  plats  broke  out  that 
I  have  seen  a  long  time.  Your  paverty  makes 
ydur  life  so  burdensome  to  you,  you  would  prt)- 
voke  me  to  A  quarrel,  in  hopes  either  to  slip 
through  my  lungs  into  my  estate,  or  to  get  your- 
self run  through  the  guts,  to  put  an  end  to  your 
pain.  But  I  will  disappoint  you  in  both  your 
designs  ;  far,  with  the  temper  of  a  philasapher,  and 
the  discretion  of  a  statesman — I  will  go  to  the  play 
with  niy  sword  in  my  scabbard.  lExiL 

Fash,  So !  Farewell,  snufi'-box !  and  now, 
conscience,  I  defy  thee. — Lory  ! 

EnUr  LoRV. 

Lnrtf,  Sir ! 

Fash.  Here's  rare  news.  Lory  ;  his  lordship  has 
gtiven  me  a  pill  has  purged  off*  all  my  scruples. 

Lory.  Then  my  heart's  at  ease  again.  For  I 
have  been  in  a  lamentable  fright,  sir,  ever  since 
your  conscience  had  the  impudence  to  intrude  into 
your  company. 

Fash.  Be  at  peace,  it  will  come  there  no  more : 
my  brother  has  given  it  a  wring  by  the  nose,  and 
I  have  kicked  it  down  stairs.  So  run  away  to 
the  inn;  get  the  horses  ready  quickly,  and 
bring  'em  to  old  Coupler's,  without  a  moment's 
delay. 
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Lary»  Then,  iir,  you  are  going  straight  about 
the  fortune  ? 

Path.  I  am.     Away  I  flfi  Lory  1 

Loryi  The  happieal  day  1  erer  saw.  Tm  upon 
the  wing  already.  lExiunt  teverallp. 


SCENE   II. — A  Garden  adjitining  Lovri.rss's 

LodyinyM, 

Enter  Lovelsss  and  Serrant. 

Lave,  Is  my  wife  within  ? 

Ser,  No,  sir,  she  has  been  gone  out  this  half 
hour. 

L&VE»    'Tis   well,  leave   me.    [Exit  Serf  ant.] 
Sure  fate  has  yet  some  business  to  be  done, 
Before  Amanda's  heart  and  mine  must  rest ; 
Elsei  why  amongst  those  legions  of  her  sex, 
Which  throng  the  world, 
Should  she  pick  out  for  her  companion 
The  only  one  on  earth 
Whom  nature  has  endow'd  for  her  undoing  ? 
Undoing,  was^t,  I  said  ! — who  shall  undo  her  ? 
Is  not  her  empire  fix'd  ?  am  I  not  hers  ? 
Did  she  not  rescue  me,  a  grovelling  slave. 
When  chain*d  and  bound  by  that  black  tyrant  vice, 
I  laboured  in  his  vilest  drudgery  } 
Did  she  not  ransom  me,  and  set  me  free  ? 
Nay  ttore  :  when  by  my  follies  sunk 
To  a  poor  tatter'd  despicable  beggar. 
Did  she  not  lift  me  up  to  envied  fortune  ! 
Give  me  herself,  and  all  that  she  possessed  ? 
Without  a  thought  of  more  return, 
Than  what  a  poor  repenting  heart  might  make  her. 
Han't  she  done  this  ?    And  if  she  has, 
Am  I  not  strongly  bound  to  love  her  for  it  ? 
To  love  her ! — why  do  I  not  love  her  then  } 
By  earth  and  heaven  I  do  I 
Nay,  I  have  demonstration  that  I  do  : 
For  1  would  sacrifice  my  life  to  serve  her. 
Yet  hold — if  laying  down  my  life 
Be  demonstration  of  my  love, 
What  is*t  I  feel  in  favour  of  Berinthia  ? 
For  should   she   be  in  dant^er,  methinks  I  could 
incline  to  risk  it  for  her  service  too ;   and  yet  1 
do  not  love  her.     How  then  subsists  my  proof? — 
Oh,  I  have  found  it  out  1      What  I  would  do  for 
one,  is  demonstration  of  my  love  ;  and  if  I'd  do  as 
much  for  t'other  :  it  there  is  demonstration  of  my 

friendship Ay — it  must  be  so.      I  find  Vm  very 

much  her  friend.  Yet  let  me  ask  myself  one  pus- 
sling  question  more  :  Whence  springs  this  mighty 
friendship  all  at  once  1  For  our  uirquaintance  is  of 
later  date.  Now  friendship's  said  to  be  a  plant  of 
tedious  growth,  its  root  composed  of  tender  fibreS| 
nice  in  Uieir  taste,  cautious  in  spreading, 
Check'd  with  the  least  corruption  in  the  soil : 
Long  ere  it  take. 

And  longer  still  ere  it  appear  to  do  so  : 
Whilst  mine  is  in  a  moment  shot  so  high. 
And  fix'd  so  fast, 

It  seems  beyond  the  power  of  storms  to  shake  it. 
1  doubt  it  thrives  too  fa&t.  IMutinff. 

Enter  BaaiNTHiA. 

Ah,  she  here ! — Nay,  then  take  heed  my  heart, 
for  there  are  dangers  towards. 


Ber.  WiuX  makes  you  look  so  thoughtful,  sir  ? 
t  hope  you  are  not  ilL 

Love.  I  was  debating,  madam,  whether  I  was 
so  or  not ;  and  that  wai  it  which  made  me  look 
so  thoughtful. 

Ber,  Is  it  then  so  hard  a  matter  to  decide  ?  I 
thought  all  people  had  been  acquainted  with  their 
own  bodies,  though  few  people  know  their  own 
minds. 

Love,  What  if  the  distemper,  I  suspect,  be  in 
the  mind  ? 

Ber,  Why  then  I'll  undertake  to  prescribe  you 
a  cure. 

Love,  Alas  !  you  undertake  you  know  not  what. 

Ber,  So  far  at  least  then  allow  me  to  be  a 
physician. 

Love.  Nay,  1*11  allow  you  so  yet  furthef  :  for  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  should  I  put  myself  into 
your  hands,  you  would  increase  my  distemper. 

Ber,  Perhaps  I  might  have  reasons  from  the 
college  not  to  be  too  quick  in  your  cure }  but  His 
possible  I  might  find  ways  to  give  you  often  ease, 
sir. 

Love,  Were  I  but  sure  of  that,  I'd  quickljr  lay 
my  case  before  you. 

Ber.  Whether  you  are  sure  of  it  or  no,  whiit 
risk  do  you  run  in  trying  ? 

L've,  Oh  !  a  very  great  one. 

Ber,  How? 

Love,  You  might  betray  my  distemper  fo  my 
wife. 

Ber,  And  so  lose  all  my  practice. 

Lore.  Will  you  then  keep  my  secret  ? 

Ber.  I  will,  if  it  don't  burst  me. 

Love.  Swear. 

Ber.  I  do. 

Love.  By  what  ? 

Bf^.  By  woman. 

Li)ve,  That's  swearing  by  my  deity.  l)o  it  bjf 
your  own,  or  I  shan't  believe  you. 

Ber,  By  man  then. 

Love.  I'm  satisfied.     Now  hear  my  symptoms^ 
and  give  me  your  advice.     The  first  were  these  : 
When  'twas  my  chance  to  see  you  at  the  play« 
A  random  glance  you  threw  at  first  alarm'd  roe, 
I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  whence  the  danger 

came  : 
I  gazed  upon  you  till  you  shot  again. 
And  then  my  fears  came  on  me. 
My  heart  began  to  pant,  my  limbs  to  tremble. 
My  blood  grew  thin,  my  pulse  beat  quick,  my  eyes 
Grew  hot  and  dim,  and  all  the  frame  of  nature 
Shook  with  apprehension. 
Tis  true,  some  small  recruits  of  resolution 
My  manhood  brought  to  my  assistance  ; 
And  by  their  help  I  made  a  stand  a  while. 
But  found  at  last  your  arrows  flew  so  thick. 
They  could  not  fail  to  pierce  me ;  so  left  the  field* 
And  fled  for  shelter  to  Amanda's  arms. 
What  think  you  of  these  symptoms,  pray  ? 

Ber,  Feverish  every  one  of  'em. 
But  what  relief  pray  did  your  wife  afford  you  ? 

Lov^.  Why,  instantly  she  let  me  blood  ; 
Which  for  the  present  much  assuaged  my  ffame. 
But  when  I  saw  you,  out  it  burst  again, 
A  nd  raged  with  greater  fufy  than  before. 
Nay,  since  you  now  appear,  'tis  so  increased. 
That  in  a  moment,  if  you  do  not  help  me, 
I  shall,  whilst  you  look  on,  consume  to  ashes. 

[TaRes  hold  tffher  hand- 
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B^,  [Breaking  from  him,']  O  Lard,  let  me  go? 
'Tis  the  plague,  and  we  shall  all  be  infeqted. 

Love.  [Catching  her  in  his  arms^  and  kissing 
Aer.]  Then  we*ll  die  together,  my  charming  angel ! 

Ber,  O  Ged — the  devil's  in  you  ! — Lord,  let 
me  go,  here*8  somebody  coming. 

Enter  Servant 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lady's  come  home,  and  desires  to 
speak  with  you  :  she's  in  her  chamber. 

Love.  Tell  her  I'm  coming. — [Exit  Servant.] 
Rdt  before  I  go,  one  glass  of  nectar  more  to  drink 
her  health. 

Ber,  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  hate  you,  by  Heavens! 

Love.  [Kissing  her.]  In  matters  of  love,  a  wo- 
man's oath  is  no  more  to  be  minded  than  a  man's. 

Ber.  Um — 

Ent^  "WORTHT. 

Wor.  [Aside."]  Ua  !  what's  here  ?  my  old  mis- 
tress, and  so  close,  i'  faith  !  I  would  not  spoil  her 
sport  for  the  universe.  [Exii. 

Ber.  O  Ged ! — Now  do  I  pray  to  Heaven. — 
[Exit  Loveless  running]  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  that  the  devil  in  hell  may  take  me,  if  ever — I 
was  better  pleased  in  my  life ! — ^This  man  has 
bewitched  me,  that's  certain. — {Sighing.]  Well,  I 
am  condemned ;  but,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  feel 
myself  each  moment  more  and  more  prepared  for 
my  execution.  Nay,  to  that  degree,  I  don't  per- 
ceive I  have  the  least  fear  of  dying.  No,  I  tind, 
let  the  executioner  be  but  a  man,  and  there's 
nothing  will  suffer  with  more  resolution  than  a 
woman.  Well,  I  never  had  but  one  intrigue  yet — 
but  I  confess  I  long  to  h»ve  another.  Pray  Heaven 
it  end  as  the  first  did  though,  that  we  may  .both 
grow  weary  at  a  time ;  for  'tis  a  melancholy  thing 
for  lovers  to  outlive  one  another. 

JU-tnUr  Worthy. 

Wor.  [Aside.]  This  discovery's  a  lucky  one,  I 
hope  to  make  a  happy  use  on't.  That  gentlewo- 
man there  is  no  fool ;  so  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
her  understand  her  interest. — [Aloud.]  Your  serr 
vant,  madam ;  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  do,  yon 
have  got  so  good  a  colour. 

Ber,  No  better  than  I  used  to  have,  I  suppose. 

Wor,  A  little  more  blood  in  your  cheeks. 

Ber.  The  weather's  hot 

Wor.  If  it, were  not,  a  woman  may  have  a  colour 

Ber.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Wor,  Nothing. 

Ber.  Why  do  you  smile  then  r 

Wor.  Because  the  weather's  hot. 

Ber,  You'll  never  leave  roguing,  I  see  that. 

Wor.  [Putting  his  finger  to  his  noie.]  You'll 
never  leave — I  see  that. 

Ber.  Well,  I  can't  imagine  what  you  drive  at. 
Pray  tell  me  what  you  mean  } 

Wor.  Po  you  tell  me ;  it's  the  same  thing. 

Ber.  I  can't. 

Wor.  Guess ! 

Ber,  I  shall  guess  wrong. 

Wor.  Indeed  you  won't. 

Ber.  Psha !  either  tell,  or  letit  alone. 

Wor.  Nay,  rather  than  let  it  alone,  I  will  tell. 
But  first  I  must  put  you  in  mind,  that  after  what 
has  passed  'twixt  you  and  I,  very  few  things  ought 
to  be  secrets  between  us. 

Ber,  Why,  what  secrets  do  we  hide?  I  know  of 
none. 


v' 


Wor.  Yes,  there  are  two ;  one  I  have  hid  from 
you,  and  t'other  you  would  hide  from  me.  Y^oa 
are  fond  of  Loveless,  which  I  have  discovered ;  and 
I  am  fond  of  his  wife — 

Ber.  Which  I  have  discovered, 

Wor,  Very  well,  now  I  confess  your  discovery 
to  be  true  :  what  do  you  say  to  mine  ? 

Ber,  Why,  I  confess — I  would  swear  'twere 
false,  if  I  thought  you  were  fool  enough  to  believe 
me. 

Wor.  Now  am  I  almost  in  love  with  you  again. 
Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  might  be  quite  so,  had  I 
made  one  short  campaign  with  Amanda.  There- 
fore, if  you  find  'twould  tickle  your  vanity  to  bring 
me  down  once  more  to  your  lure,  e'en  help  me 
quickly  to  despatch  her  business,  that  I  may  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  apply  myself  to  yours. 

Ber.  Do  you  then  think,  sir,  1  am  old  enough 
to  be  a  bawd  ^ 

Wor.  No,  but  I  think  you  are  wise  enough  to — 

Ber,  To  do  what  ? 

Wor.  To  hoodwink  Amanda  with  a  gallant,  that 
she  mayn't  see  who  is  her  husband's  mistress. 

Ber.  [Aside.]  He  has  reason :  the  hint's  a  good 
one. 

Wor.  Well,  madam,  what  think  you  on't  ? 

Ber.  I  think  you  are  so  much  a  deeper  politician 
in  these  affairs  than  I  am,  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
very  threat  regard  to  your  advice. 

Wor.  Then  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind, 
that  the  most  easy,  safe,  and  pleasant  situation  for 
your  own  amour,  is  the  house  in  which  you  now 
are,  provided  you  keep  Amanda  from  any  sort  of 
suspicion.  That  the  way  to  do  that,  is  to  engage 
her  in  an  intrigue  of  her  own,  making  yourself  her 
confidant.  And  the  way  to  bring  her  to  intrigue, 
IS  to  make  her  jealous  of  her  husband  in  a  wrong 
place ;  which  the  more  you  foment,  the  less  you'll 
be  suspected.  This  is  my  scheme,  in  short ;  which 
if  you  follow  as  you  should  do,  my  dear  Berinthia, 
we  may  nil  four  pass  the  winter  very  pleasantly. 

Ber.  Well,  I  could  be  glad  to  have  nobody's  sins 
to  answer  for  but  my  own.  But  where  there  is  a 
necessity  — 

Wor.  Right :  as  you  say,  where  there  is  a  neces- 
sity, a  Christian  is  bound  to  help  his  neighbour. 
So,  good  Berinthia,  lose  no  time,  but  let  us  begin 
the  dance  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Ber.  Not  till  the  fiddles  are  in  tune,  pray  sir. 
Your  lady's  strings  will  be  very  apt  to  fly,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  if  they  are  wound  up  too  hastily. 
But  if  you'll  have  patience  to  screw  *em  to  the  pitch 
by  degrees,  I  don't  doubt  but  she  may  endure  to 
be  played  upon. 

Wor.  Ay,  and  will  make  admirable  music  too, 
or  I'm  mistaken.  But  have  you  had  no  private 
closet  discourse  with  her  yet  about  males  and 
females,  and  so  forth,  which  may  give  you  hopes 
in  her  constitution .'  for  I  know  her  morals  are  the 
devil  against  us. 

Ber.  1  have  had  so  much  discourse  with  her,  that 
I  believe,  were  she  once  cured  of  her  fondness  to 
her  husband,  the  fortress  of  her  virtue  would  not 
be  so  impregnable  as  she  fancies. 

Wor.  What!  she  runs,  I'll  warrant  you,  into 
that  common  mistake  of  fond  wives,  who  conclude 
themselves  virtuous,  because  they  can  refuse  a  man 
they  don't  like,  when  they  have  got  one  they  do. 

Ber.  True ;  and  therefore  I  think  'tis  a  presump- 
tuous thing  in  a  woman  to  assume  the  name  of 
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TirtaoQS.  till  she  has  heartily  hated  her  husband, 
and  been  soundly  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
Whom,  if  she  has  withstood — then — much  good 
may  it  do  her. 

Wor,  Well,  so  much  for  her  virtue.  Now,  one 
word  of  her  inclinations,  and  every  one  to  their 
post.     What  opinion  do  you  find  she  has  of  roe  ? 

Ber.  What  you  could  wish ;  she  thinks  you  hand- 
some and  discreet. 

IVor.  Good ;  that's  thinking  half-seas  over.  One 
tide  more  brings  us  into  port. 

Ber.  Perhaps  it  may,  though  still  remember, 
there's  a  difficult  bar  to  pass. 

Wor.  I  know  there  is,  but  I  don't  question  I 
shall  get  well  over  it,  by  the  help  of  such  a  pilot. 

Ber.  You  may  depend  upon  your  pilot,  she'll  do 
the  best  she  can ;  so  weigh  anchor  and  begone  as 
soon  as  you  please. 

Wor.  I'm  under  sail  already.  Adieu ! 
Ber.  Bon  voyage! — [JE.ri/ Worthy.]  So,  here's 
fine  work  !  What  a  business  have  I  undertaken ! 
I'm  a  very  pretty  gentlewoman  truly  !  But  there 
was  no  avoiding  it :  he'd  have  niin'd  me,  if  I  had 
refnsed  him.  Besides,  faith,  I  begin  to  fancy  there 
may  be  as  much  pleasure  in  carrying  on  another 
.body's  intrigue  as  one's  own.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  it  exercises  almost  all  the  entertaining 
ultiea  of  a  woman  :  for  there's  employment  for 
yi>ocrisy,  invention,  deceit,  flattery,  mischief,  and 
lying. 

Enter  Amanda,  her  Maid  following  her. 

Maid.  If  you  please,  madam,  only  to  say,  whe- 
ther you'll  have  me  buy  'em  or  not. 

Aman.  Yes,  no,  go  fiddle  !  I  care  not  what  you 
do.     Prithee  leave  me. 

Maid,  1  have  done.  [Exit. 

Ber.  Wliat  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter 
with  you  ? 

Aman.  The  matter,  Berinthia  !  Tm  almost  mad, 
I'm  plagued  to  death. 

Ber.  Who  is  it  that  plagues  yon  ? 

Aman.  W^ho  do  you  think  should  plague  awife, 
but  her  husband  ? 

Ber.  O  ho,  is  it  come  to  that  ?  W^e  shall  have 
yon  wish  yourself  a  widow  by  and  by. 

Aman.  Would  I  were  anything  but  what  I  am  ! 
A  base  ungrateful  man,  after  what  I  have  done  for 
him.  to  use  me  thus  ! 

Ber.  Wliat,  he  has  been  ogling  now,  Til  warrant 
yon  ? 

Aman.  Yes,  he  has  been  ogling. 

Ber.  And  so  you  are  jealous  ?  is  that  all  ? 

Aman.  That  all !  is  jealousy  then  nothing  ? 

Ber.  it  should  be  nothing,  if  I  were  in  yourcase. 

Aman.  Why,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Ber.  I'd  cure  myself. 

Aman.  How  ? 

Ber.  Let  blood  in  the  fond  vein  :  care  as  little 
for  my  husband  as  he  did  for  me. 

Aman.  That  would  not  stop  his  course. 

Ber.  Nor  nothing  else,  when  the  wind's  in  the 

warm  comer.     Look  you,  Amanda,  you  may  build 

castles  in  the  air,  and  fume,  and  fret,  and  grow 

thin  and  lean,  and  pale  and  ugly,  if  you  please. 

/BvX  I  tell  you,  no  man  worth  having  is  true  to  his 

,7 wife,  or  can  be  true  to  his  wife,  or  ever  was,  or 

I  ever  will  be  so. 

>-   Aman.  Do  you  then  really  think  he's  false  to  me  ? 
for  I  did  but  suspect  him. 


Ber,  Think  so  !  I  know  he's  so. 

Aman,  Is  it  possible?  Pray  tell  me  what  you 
know. 

Ber.  Don't  press  me  then  to  name  names,  for 
that  I  have  swOm  I  won't  do. 

Aman.  Well,  I  won't ;  bat  let  tne  know  all  yoa 
can  without  perjury. 

Ber.  ril  let  you  know  enough  to  prevent  any 
wise  woman's  dying  of  the  pip  ;  and  I  hope  yoU*U 
pluck  up  your  spirits,  and  stiow  upon  occasion  yoa 
can  be  as  good  a  wife  as  the  best  of  *em. 

Aman,  Well,  what  a  woman  can  do  111  endea- 
vour. 

Ber.  Oh,  a  woman  can  do  a  great  deal,  if  once  she 
sets  her  mind  to  it*  Therefore  pray  don't  stand 
trifling  any  longer,  and  teasing  yourself  with  this 
and  that,  and  your  love  and  your  virtue,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  resolve  to  hold  up  your  head, 
get  a-tiptoe,  and  look  over  'em  all ;  for  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  your  husband  is  a  pickeering  else- 
where." 

Aman.  You  are  sure  on't  ? 

Ber.  Positively  he  fell  in  love  at  the  play. 

Aman.  Right,  the  very  same.  Do  you  know 
the  ugly  thing .' 

Ber.  Yes,  I  know  her  well  enough ;  but  she's 
no  such  ugly  thing  neither. 

Aman.  Is  she  very  handsome  ? 

Ber,  Truly  I  think  so. 

Aman.  Hey  ho  ! 

Ber.  What  do  you  sigh  for  now  ? 

Aman.  Oh,  my  heart ! 

Ber.  [Aside."]  Only  the  pangs  of  nature  ;  she's 
in  labour  of  her  love ;  Heaven  send  her  a  quick 
delivery,  I'm  sure  she  has  a  good  midwife. 

Aman.  I'm  very  ill,  I  must  go  to  my  chamber. 
Dear  Berinthia,  don't  leave  me  a  moment. 

Ber.  No,  don't  fear. — [Ande."]  I'll  see  you 
safe  brought  to  bed,  I'll  warrant  you. 

[Exeuntt  Amanda  leaning  upon  Bxrinthia. 


SCENE    III Sir  Tunbelly   Clum.sey'8 

Country-House, 

Enter  Tom  Fashion  and  Lory. 

Fash,  So.  here's  our  inheritance.  Lory,  if  we 
can  but  get  into  possession.  But  methinks  the  seat 
of  our  family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the  chief 
part  on't  were  designed  for  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Lory.  Pray,  sir,  don't  let  your  head  run  upon 
the  orders  of  building  here ;  get  but  the  heiress, 
let  the  devil  take  the  house. 

Fash.  Get  but  the  house,  let  the  devil  take  the 
heiress,  I  say  ;  at  least  if  she  be  as  old  Coupler 
describes  her.  But  come,  we  have  no  time  to 
squander.  Knock  at  the  door. — [Lory  knocks 
two  or  three  times.']  What  the  devil,  have  they 
got  no  ears  in  this  house  ?     Knock  harder. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir,  this  will  prove  some  enchanted 
castle ;  we  shall  have  the  giant  come  out  by  and 
by  with  his  club,  and  beat  our  brains  out. 

IKnoeks  again. 

Fash.  Hush  ;  they  come. 

Servant,  [  Within.]     Who  is  there  ? 

Lory.  Open  the  door  and  see.  Is  that  your 
country  breeding  ? 

Ser.  Ay,  but  two  words  to  a  bargain. — ^Turomus. 
is  the  blunderbuss  primed  ? 
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Fash,  Oons,  give  'em  good  words,  Lorj;  we 
shall  be  shot  here  a  fortune-catching. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir,  I  think  y'are  in  the  right  on't. 
—Ho !  Mr.  What-d'ye-call  um. 

[Servant  appear*  cU  the  window  with  a  blunderbust. 

Set,  Weall  naw,  what's  yare  business  ? 

Fash,  Nothing,  sir,  but  to  wait  upon  sir  Tun- 
belly,  with  your  leave. 

Ser.  To  weat  upon  sir  Tunbelly  !  Why,  you'll 
find  that's  just  as  sir  Tunbelly  pleases* 

Fash.  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to 
know  whether  sir  Tunbelly  pleases  or  not  ? 

Ser,  Why,  look  you,  do  you  see,  with  good 
words  much  may  be  done. — Ralph,  go  thy  weas. 
and  ask  sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited 
upon.  And  dost  hear?  call  to  nurse  that  she 
may  lock  up  Miss  Hoyden  before  the  geat's  open. 

Fash,  D*ye  hear  that.  Lory  ? 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  find  a  difficult 
job  on't.  Pray  Heaven  that  old  rogue  Coupler 
han't  sent  us  to  fetch  milk  out  of  the  gunroom. 

Fash.  I'll  warrant  thee  all  will  go  well.  See, 
the  door  opens. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbrllt,  with  his  Servants  armed  with  guns, 
clubs,  pitchforks,  scythes,  ^e. 

Lory.  [Running  behind  his  masicr.']  O  Lord  ! 
O  Lord !  O  Lord  !  we  are  both  dead  men  ! 

Fash.  Take  heed,  fool  I  thy  fear  will  ruin  us. 

Lory.  My  fear,  sir !  'sdeath,  sir,  I  fear 
nothing. — [Aside.]  Would  I  were  well  up  to  the 
chin  in  a  horsepond  ! 

Sir  Tun,  Who  is  it  here  has  any  business  with 
me? 

Fash.  Sir,  'tis  I,  if  your  name  be  sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsey. 

^iV  Tun,  Sir,  my  name  is  sir  Tunbelly  Clum- 
sey, whether  you  have  any  business  with  me  or 
not.  So  you  see  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name 
' — nor  my  face — neither. 

Fash.  Sir,  you  have  no  cause,  that  I  know  of. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  cause  neither,  I 
desire  to  know  who  you  are ;  for  till  I  know  your 
name,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house; 
and  when  I  know  your  name — ^'tis  six  to  four  I 
don't  ask  you  neither. 

Fash.  [Giving  him  a  letter.]  Sir,  I  hope  you'll 
find  this  letter  an  authentic  passport. 

Sir  Tun.  Cod's  my  life  !  I  ask  your  lordship's 
pardon  ten  thousand  times. — [  To  a  Servant.  ]  Here, 
run  in  a-doors  quickly.  Get  a  Scotch-coal  fire  in 
the  great  parlour ;  set  all  the  Turkey-wock  chairs 
in  their  places  ;  get  the  great  brass  candlesticks 
out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  full  of  laurel, 
run  ! — [Exit  Servant.  1  My  lord,  I  ask  your 
lordship'd  pardon. — [  To  other  Servants.]  And  do 
you  hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss 
Hoyden  loose  again,  and  if  it  was  not  shifting 
day,  let  her  put  on  a  clean  tucker,  quick  ! — [Ex- 
euni  Servants  confusedly.]  I  hope  your  honour 
will  excuse  the  disorder  of  my  family  ;  we  are  not 
used  to  receive  men  of  your  lordship's  great  quality 
every  day.  Pray  where  are  your  coaches,  and 
servants,  my  lord  ? 

Fash.  Sir,  that  I  might  give  you  and  your  fair 
daughter  a  proof  how  impatient  I  am  to  be  nearer 
akin  to  you,  I  left  my  equipage  to  follow  me,  and 
came  away  post  with  only  one  servant. 

Sir  Tun.  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much 
honour.    It  was  exposing  your  person  to  too  much 


fatigue  and  danger,  I  protest  it  was.  But  my 
daughter  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  what  amends 
she  can  ;  and  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it — Hoyden  has  charms. 

Fash.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  them,  though 
I  am  to  her.     Common  fame  has  done  her  justice. 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  I  am  common  fame's  very 
grateful  humble  servant*  My  lord — my  girl's 
young,  Hoyden  is  young,  my  lord;  but  this  I  must 
say  for  her,  what  she  wants  in  art,  the  has  by 
nature ;  what  she  wants  in  experience,  she  has  in 
breeding  ;  and  what's  wanting  in  her  age,  is  made 
good  in  hef  constitution.  So  pray,  my  lord,  walk 
in  :  pray,  my  lord,  walk  in. 

Fash,  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  [JS^rniiit 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  same. 
Miss  HoYDKN  discovered  alone, 

Hoyd,  Sure  never  nobody  was  used  as  I  am.  I 
know  well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  all  they 
think  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  It's  well  I  have  a 
husband  a-coming,  or,  ecod,  I'd  marry  the  baker, 
I  would  so  !  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but 
presently  I  must  be  locked  up ;  and  here's  the 
young  greyhound  bitch  can  run  loose  about  the 
house  ail  the  day  long,  she  can  ;  'tis  very  well. 

Nurse.  [  Without.']  Miss  Hoyden  !  miss !  miss! 
miss  !     Miss  Hoyden  ! 

J?nf«r  Nurse. 

Hoyd.  Well,  what  do  you  make  such  a  noise  for, 
ha  ?  what  do  you  din  a  body's  ears  for  ?  Can't 
one  be  at  quiet  for  you  ? 

Nurse.  What  do  I  din  your  ears  for !  Here's 
one  come  will  din  your  ears  for  you. 

Hoyd.  What  care  I  who's  come  ?  I  care  not  a 
fig  who  comes,  nor  who  goes,  as  long  as  I  must  be 
locked  up  like  the  ale-cellar. 

Nurse.  That,  miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be 
drunk  before  you  are  ripe. 

Hoyd.  Oh,  don't  you  trouble  your  head  about 
that ;  I'm  as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  so  mellow. 

Nurse.  Very  well ;  now  have  I  a  good  mind  to 
lock  you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  see  my  lord  to- 
night. 

Hoyd.  My  lord !  why,  is  my  husband  come  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  marry  is  he,  and  a  goodly  person 
too. 

Hoyd.  [Hugging  Nurse.]  O  my  dear  nurse! 
forgive  me  this  once,  and  V\\  never  misuse  you 
again  ;  no,  if  I  do  you  shall  give  me  three  thumps 
on  the  back,  and  a  great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurse.  Ah,  the  poor  thing,  see  how  it  melts ! 
It's  as  full  of  good-nature  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

Hoyd.  But,  my  dear  nurse,  don't  lie  now ;  is 
he  come  by  your  troth  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Hoyd.  O  Lord  !  I  U  go  put  on  my  laced  smock, 
though  I'm  whipped  till  the  blood  run  down  my 
heel.s  for't.  ^Exit  running. 

Nurse.  Eh — the  Lord  succour  thee !  How 
thou  art  delighted  !  [RxU  t{/Ur  her. 
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SCENE  V. — Another  Boom  in  the  mme. 

Enter  Sir  Tvnbbixy  ami  Tom  Fashion.    Gerytmt/oUowinff 

with  tfiiuf. 

Sir  Tun,  My  lord,  Tin  proud  of  the  honour  to 
see  your  lordship  within  my  doors ;  ai^d  I  humbly 
crave  leave  to  bid  you  welcome  in  a  cup  of  sack 
wine. 

Fash,  Sir,  to  your  daughter's  health.      IDrinkg, 

Sir  Tun.  Ah,  poor  girl,  she'll  be  scared  out  of 
her  wits  on  her  wedding-night ;  for,  honestly  speak- 
ing, she  does  not  know  a  man  from  a  womai^  but 
by  his  beard  and  his  breeches. 
'  Faxh.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  but  she  has  a  virtuous 
education,  which  with  the  rest  of  her  merit  makes 
me  long  to  see  her  mine.  1  wish  you  would  dis- 
pense with  the  canonical  hour,  and  let  it  he  this 
very  night. 

Sir  Tun,  Oh,  not  so  soon  neither  ]  that's  shoot- 
ing my  girl  before  you  bid  her  stand.  No,  give 
her  fair  warning,  we'll  sign  and  seal  to-night,  if  you 
please ;  and  this  day  seven-night — let  the  jade  look 
to  her  quarters. 


Fash,  This  day  se'nntght  !~!-why,  what  do 
you  take  me  for  a  ghost,  sir  ?  *Slife,  sir,  ISn  made 
of  flesh  aivd  blood,  aqd  bones  and  sinews,  and  can 
no  more  live  a  week  without  your  daughter—* 
[Aside}  than  I  can  live  a  month  with  her. 

Sir  T*un,  Oh,  I'll  warrant  you,  my  hero  ;  young 
men  are  hot,  I  knowj^  but  they  don't  boil  aver  at 
that  rate,  neither.  Besides,  my  wench*s  w^ding- 
gown  is  not  come  home  yet. 

Fash*  Oh,  no  matter,  sir,  1*11  take  her  in  her 
iWu-lAiide.]  A  pox  of  this  old  fellow!  he'll 
delay  the  business  till  my  damned  star  finds  me 
out  and  discovers  me. — [Aioud.J  Pray,  sir,  let  it 
be  done  without  ceremony,  'twill  save  money. 

Sir  TStn.  Money  !— save  money  when  Hoyden's 
to  be  married  !  Udswoons  I'll  give-  my  wench  a 
wedding-dinner,  though  I  go  to  grass  with  the  king 
of  Assyria  for't ;  and  such  a  dinner  it  shall  be,  as  is 
not  to  be  cooked  in  the  poaching  of  an  egg.  There- 
fore, my  noble  lord,  have  a  little  patience,  we'll  go 
and  look  over  our  deeds  and  settlements  imme- 
diately; and  as  for  your  bride,  though  you  may  be 
sharp-set  before  she's  quite  ready,  I'll  engage  for 
my  girl  she  stays  your  stomach  at  last       lExeuml, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Tunbellt  Clum- 
bey's  Country- House. 

Enter  Miss  Hovnaif  and  Nurse. 

Nurse,  Well,  miss,  how  do  you  like  your  hus- 
band that  is  to  be  ? 

Hoyd.  O  Lord,  nurse  !  I'm  so  overjoyed  I  can 
scarce  contain  myself. 

Nurse.  Oh,  but  you  must  have  a  care  of  being 
too  fond  ;  for  men  now-a-days  hate  a  woman  that 
loves  'em. 

Hoyd.  Love  him  !  why  do  you  think  I  love  him, 
nurse  ?  ecod  I  would  not  care  if  he  were  hanged, 
8o  I  were  but  once  married  to  him  ! — No— that 
which  pleases  me,  is  to  think  what  work  I'll  make 
when  I  get  to  London  ;  for  when  I  am  a  wife  and 
a  lady  both,  nurse,  ecod  I'll  flaunt  it  with  the  best 
of  'em. 

Nurse,  Look,  look,  if  his  honour  be  not  a-com* 
ing  again  to  you  !  Now,  if  I  were  sure  you  wou^d 
behave  yourself  handsomely,  and  not  disgrace  me 
that  have  brought  you  up,  I'd  leave  you  alone  to- 
gether. 

Hoyd.  That's  my  best  nurse,  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by  ;  trust  us  together  this  once,  and  if  I 
don't  show  my  breeding  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  me,  may  I  be  twice  married,  and  die  a  maid. 

Nurse.  Well  this  once  I'll  venture  you ;  but  if 
you  disparage  me — 

Hoyd,  Never  fear,  I'll  show  him  my  parts,  I'll 
warrant  him. — [Exit  Nurse.]  These  old  women 
are  so  wise  when  they  get  a  poor  girl  in  their 
clutches !  but  ere  it  be  long,  I  shall  know  what's 
what,  as  well  as  the  best  of  'em. 

Enter  Tom  Fashion. 

Fash,  Your  servant,  madam  ;  I'm  glad  to  find 
you  alone,  for  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
speak  to  you  about. 


Hoyd.  Sir  (my  lord,  I  meant),  yon  may  speak  to 
me  about  what  you  please,  I  shall  give  yoa  a  civil 
answer. 

Fash,  You  give  me  so  obliging  a  one,  it  encou- 
rages me  to  teU  you  in  few  woncls  what  I  think  both 
for  your  interest  and  mine.  Your  father,  I  sup- 
pose you  know,  has  resolved  to  make  me  happy  in 
being  your  husband,  and  I  hope  I  may  depend  upon 
your  consent,  to  perform  what  he  desires. 

Hoyd,  Sir,  I  never  disobey  my  father  in  anything 
but  eating  of  green  gooseberries. 

Fash.  So  good  a  daughter  must  needs  be  an 
admirable  wife ;  I  am  therefore  impatient  till  you 
are  mine,  and  hope  you  will  so  far  consider  the 
violence  of  my  love,  that  you  won't  have  the  cruelty 
to  defer  my  happiness  so  long  as  your  father 
designs  it. 

Hoyd,  Pray,  my  lord,  how  long  is  that  ? 

Fash.  Madam,  a  thousand  year — a  whole  week. 

Hoyd.  A  week ! — why  I  shall  be  an  old  woman 
by  that  time. 

Fash,  And  I  an  old  man,  which  you'll  find  a 
greater  misfortune  than  t'other. 

Hoyd,  Why  I  thought  it  was  to  be  to-morrow 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up  ;  Tm  sure  nurse  told 
me  so. 

Fash.  And  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning  still, 
if  you'll  consent. 

Hoyd,  If  I'll  consent !  Why  I  thought  I  was  to 
obey  you  as  my  husband. 

Fash.  That's  when  we  are  married  ;  till  then,  I 
am  Co  obey  you. 

Hoyd,  Why  then  if  we  are  to  take  it  by  turns, 
it's  the  same  thing  ;  I'll  obey  you  now,  and  when 
we  are  married,  you  shall  obey  me. 

Fash,  With  all  my  heart ;  but  I  doubt  we  must 
get  nurse  on  our  side,  or  we  shall  hardly  prevail 
wi^h  the  chaplain. 

Hoyd,  No  more  we  shan't  indeed,  for  ho  Iov£« 
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her  better  than  he  loves  his  pulpit,  and  would 
always  be  a  preaching  to  her  by  his  good  will. 

Fash,  Why  then,  my  dear  little  bedfellow,  if 
you'll  call  her  hither,  we*ll  try  to  persuade  her 
presently, 

Hoyd,  O  Lord,  I  can  tell  you  a  way  how  to  per- 
suade her  to  anything. 

Fath,  How's  that  ? 
»    Hoyd,  Why  tell  her  she's  a  wholesome  comely 
woman — and  give  her  half-a-crown. 

Faih.  Nay,  if  that  will  do  she  shall  have  half  a 
score  of  'em. 

Hoyd.  O  gemini !  for  half  that,  she'd  marry  you 
herself.     I'll  run  and  call  her.  {Exit. 

Fash,  So,  matters  go  swimmingly.  Tliis  is  a 
rare  girl,  i'  faith  ;  I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't  with 
her  at  London.  I'm  much  mistaken  if  she  don't 
prove  a  March  hare  all  the  year  round.  What  a 
scampering  chase  will  she  make  on't,  when  she 
finds  the  whole  kennel  of  beaux  at  her  tail  !  hey  to 
the  park«  and  the  play,  and  the  church,  und  the 
devil ;  she'll  show  them  sport,  I'll  warrant  'em. 
But  no  matter,  she  brings  an  estate  will  afford  me 
a  separate  maintenance. 

Re-cnUr  MIssIIoydkn  and  Nurse. 

How  do  you  do,  good  mistress  nurse  ?  I  desired 
your  young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  see  you, 
that  I  might  thank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care 
and  conduct  in  her  education  ;  ])ray  accept  of  this 
small  acknowledgment  for  it  at  present,  and  depend 
upon  my  farther  kindness,  when  I  shall  be  that 
happy  thing  her  husband. 

Nurse.  [AHtde,"]  Gold  by  mackings  ! — [Aloud,'] 
Your  honour's  goodness  is  too  great ;  alas  !  all  I 
can  boast  of  is,  I  gave  her  ])ure  good  milk,  and  so 
your  honour  would  have  said,  an  you  had  seen  how 
the  poor  thing  sucked  it. — Eh,  God's  blessing  on 
the  sweet  face  on't !  how  it  used  to  hang  at  this 
poor  teat,  and  suck  and  squeeze,  and  kick  and 
sprawl  it  would,  till  the  belly  on't  was  so  full,  it 
would  drop  off  like  a  leech. 

Hoyd.  [Aside  to  Nurse  anqrihi,']  Pray  one 
word  with  you.  Prithee  nurse  don't  stand  ripping 
up  old  stories,  to  make  one  ashamed  before  one's 
love.  Do  you  think  such  a  fine  proper  gentleman 
as  he  cares  for  a  fiddlecome  tale  of  a  draggle- 
tailed  girl  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  him  have 
a  good  opinion  of  a  woman,  don't  tell  him  what 
one  did  then,  tell  him  what  one  can  do  now. — [  To 
Tom  Fashion.]  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse 
my  mismanners  to  whisper  before  you  ;  it  was  only 
to  eive  some  orders  about  the  family. 

Fash.  O  everything,  madam,  is  to  give  way  to 
business  !  Besides,  good  housewifery  is  a  very  com- 
mendable quality  in  a  young  lady. 

Hoyd,  Pray,  sir,  are  the  young  ladies  good  house- 
wives at  liondon  town  .'  Do  they  darn  their  own 
linen  ? 

Fash,  O  no,  they  study  how  to  spend  money, 
not  to  save  it. 

Hoyd,  Ecod,  I  don't  know  out  that  may  be 
better  sport  than  t'other  ;  ha,  nurse  ? 

Fash.  Well,  you  shall  have  your  choice  when 
you  come  there. 

Hoyd,  Shall  I !— then  by  my  troth  I'll  get  there 
as  fast  as  I  can. — [To  Nurse.]  His  honour  desires 
vou'll  be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  be  married  to-morrow 

Nurse,  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam  r 

Fa9h»  Yes,  to-morrow,  sweet  nurse,  privately ; 


young  folks,  you  know,  are  impatient,  and  sir 
Tunl>elly  would  make  us  stay  a  week  for  a  wedding 
dinner.  Now  all  things  being  signed  and  sealed, 
and  dgreed,  I  fancy  there  could  be  no  great  harm 
in  practising  a  scene  or  two  of  matrimony  in  private, 
if  it  were  only  to  give  us  the  better  assurance  when 
we  come  to  play  it  in  public. 

Nurse,  Nay,  I  must  confess  stolen  pleasures  are 
sweet ;  but  if  you  should  be  married  now,  what 
will  you  do  when  sir  Tunbelly  calls  for  you  to  be 
wedded  ? 

Hoyd.  WTiy  then  we'll  be  married  again. 

Nurse.  What,  twice,  my  child  ? 

Hoyd,  Ecod,  I  don't  care  how  often  I'm  married, 
not  I. 

Fash.  Pray,  nurse,  don't  you  be  against  your 
young  lady's  good,  for  by  this  means  she'll  have  the 
pleasure  of  two  wedding-days. 

Hoyd,  [To  Nurse  softly.]  And  of  two  wedding- 
nights  too,  nurse. 

Nurse.  \N'ell,  I'm  such  a  tender-hearted  fool,  I 
find  I  can  refuse  nothing ;  so  you  shall  e'en  follow 
your  own  inventions. 

Hoyd.  Shall  1  \^[Aside,]  O  Lord,  I  could  leap 
over  the  moon  ! 

Fash,  Dear  nurse,  this  goodness  of  yours  shant 
go  unrewarded  ;  but  now  you  must  employ  your 
power  with  Mr.  Bull  the  chaplain,  that  he  may  do 
us  his  friendly  office  too,  and  then  we  shall  all  be 
happy  :  do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  him  ? 

Nurse.  Prevail  with  him  ! — or  he  shall  never 
prevail  with  me,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Hoyd.  My  lord,  she  has  had  him  upon  the  hip 
this  seven  year. 

Fash.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ;  nowever  to  strengthen 
your  interest  with  him,  you  may  let  him  know  I 
have  several  fat  livings  in  my  gift,  and  that  the 
first  that  falls  shall  be  in  your  disposal. 

Nurse.  Nay,  then  I'll  make  him  marry  more 
folks  than  one,  I'll  promise  him. 

Hoyd.  Faith  do,  nurse,  make  him  marry  you 
too,  I'm  sure  he'll  do't  for  a  fat  living :  for  he  loves 
eating  more  than  he  loves  his  Bible ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  a  fat  living  was  the  best  meat 
in  the  world. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  I'll  make  him  commend  the 
sauce  too,  or  I'll  bring  his  gown  to  a  cassock,  I 
will  so. 

Fash.  Well,  nurse,  whilst  you  go  and  settle 
matters  with  him,  then  your  lady  and  I  will  go  and 
take  H  walk  in  the  garden. 

Nurse.  I'll  do  your  honour's  business  in  the 
catching  up  of  a  garter.  [Exit 

Fash.  [Giving  her  his  hand.]  Come,  madam, 
dare  you  venture  yourself  along  with  me  } 

Hoyd.  O  dear,  yes,  sir,  1  don't  think  you'll  do 
anything  to  me  I  need  be  afraid  on.  [ExetmL 


SCENE  II. — LovELESs's  Lodgings* 

Enter  Amanda  and  Bkrinthia. 

BONO. 

I  smile  at  Love  and  all  its  arts. 

The  charming  Cynttiia  cried  ; 
Take  heed,  for  Love  has  piercing  dltta, 

A  woimdcd  swain  replied. 
Once  free  and  blest  as  you  are  now^ 

I  trifled  with  his  charms, 
I  pointed  at  his  little  bow. 

And  sported  with  his  anna : 
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Till  urxad  too  far.  Revenge !  he  cries, 

A  fotAi-BbaCt  he  drew, 
It  took  it*  p^asage  through  your  eyes. 

And  to  my  heart  it  flew. 

To  tear  it  thence  I  tried  in  vain. 

To  strive  I  quickly  found 
'VTaa  only  to  increiw}  the  pain, 

>And.to  enlarge  the  iround. 
Ah  !  much  too  well,  I  fear,  you  know 

What  pain  I'm  to  endure,  ' 

Since  what  your  eyes  alone  could  do, 

^  Vour  heart  alone  can  cure. 
And  that  (grant  Heaven  I  may  mistake  I; 

I  doubt  is  doom'd  to  bear 
A  burden  for  another's  nke. 

Who  JU  rewards  its  care. 

Aman,  Well,  now,  Berinthia,  I'm  at  leisure  to 
hear  what  'twos  you  had  to  lay  to  me. 

Ber.  What  I  had  to  say  was  only  to  echo  the 
sighs  and  groans  of  a  dying  lover. 

Aman.  Phu !  wil^  you  never  learn  to  talk  in 
earnest  of  anything  ? 

Ber.  Why  this  shall  be  in  earnest,  if  yon  please : 
for  my  part,  1  only  tell  you  matter  of  fact,  you 
may  take  it  which  way  you  like  best ;  but  if  youMl 
follow  the  women  of  the  town,  you'll  take  it  both 
ways ;  for  when  a  man  offers  himself  to  one  of 
them,  first  she  takes  him  in  jest,  and  then  she  takes 
him  in  earnest. 

Aman  Vm  sure  there's  so  much  jest  and  earnest 
in  what  you  say  to  me,  I  scarce  know  how  to  take 
it ;  but  1  think  you  have  bewitched  me,  for  I  don't 
iind  it  possible  to  be  ahgry  with  you,  say  what  yAU 
wilL 

Ber.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  have  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  you,  for  some  reasons  that 
I'll  brag  of;  but  quarrel  or  not,  smile  or  frown,  I 
must  toll  you  what  1  have  suffered  upon  your 
account. 

Anui7i.  Upon  my  account ! 

Ber.  Yes,  upop  yours ;  I  have  been  forced  to 
sit  still  and  hear  yolk  commended  for  two  hours 
together,  without  one  compliment  to  myself;  now 
don't  you  think  a  woman  had  a  blessed  time  of 
that  ? 

Aman.  Alas  I  I  should  have  been  uneoncemed 
at  it;  I  never  knew  where  the  pleasure  lay  of 
being  praised  by  the  men.  But  pray  who  was  this 
that  commended  me  so  ? 

Ber.  One  you  have  a  mortal  aversion  to,  Mr. 
Worthy  ;  he  used  you  like  a  text,  he  took  you  all 
to  pieces,  but  spoke  so  learnedly  upon  every  poiut, 
one  might  see  the  spirit  of  the  church  was  in  him. 
If  you  are  a  woman,  you'd  have  been  in  an  ecetacy 
to  have  heard  how  feelingly  he  handled  your 
hair,  yonr  eyes,  your  nose,  your  mouth,  your 
teeth,  your  tongue,  your  chin,  your  neck,  and 
so  forth.  Thus  he  preached  for  an  hour,  but  when 
be  came  to  use  an  application,  he  observed  that  all 
these  without  a  gallant  were  nothing. — Now  con- 
sider of  what  has  been  said,  and  Heaven  give  you 
grace  to  put  it  in  praccice. 

Aman.  Alas  !  Berinthia,  did  I  incline  to  a  gal- 
lant (which  yon  know  1  do  not, )  do  you  think  a 
roan  so  nice  as  he  could  have  the  least  concern  for 
such  a  plain  unpolished  thing  as  I  am  ?  it  is 
impossible ! 

Ber.  Now  have  you  a  great  mind  to  put  me 
upon  commending  you. 

Aman,  Indeed  that  was  not  my  design. 

Ber.  Nay,  if  it  were,  it's  all  one,  for  I  won't  do*t, 


lUl  leave  that  to  your  looking-glass.  But  to  aliow 
you  I  have  some  good-nature  left,  I'll  commeud 
him,  and  may  be  that  may  do  as  well. 

Aman.  You  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  me 
I  am  in  love  with  him. 

Ber.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  you,  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  in  love  with. 

Aman.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  nor 
never  shall  be,  so  let  that  pass.  But  you  were 
saying  something  you  would  commend  him  for. 

Ber.  Oh  !  you'd  be  glad  to  hear  a  good  character 
of  him,  however. 

Aman.  Psha ! 

Ber.  Psha  ! — Well  'tis  a  foolish  undertaking  for 
women  in  these  kind  of  matters  to  pretend  to 
deceive  one  another. — Have  not  I  been  bred  a 
woman  as  well  as  you  ? 

Aman.  What  then ! 

Ber.  Why  then  I  understand  my  trade  so  well, 
that  whenever  I  am  told  of  a  man  I  like,  I  cry, 
psha !  But  that  I  may  spare  you  the  pains  of 
putting  me  a  second  time  in  mind  to  commend 
him,  ru  proceed,  and  give  you  this  account  of  him  : 
That  though  'tis  possible  he  may  have  had  women 
with  as  good  faces  as  your  ladyship's,  (no  discredit 
to  it  neither,)  yet  you  must  know  your  cautious 
behaviour,  with  that  reserve  in  your  humour,  has 
given  him  his  death's  wound  ;  be  mortally  hates  a 
coquette^  He  says  'tis  impossible  to  love  where 
we  cannot  esteem ;  and  that  no  woman  can  be 
esteemed  by  a  man  who  has  sense,  if  she  makes 
herself  cheap  in  the  eye  of  a  fool ;  that  pride  to  a 
woman  is  as  necessary  as  humility  to  a  divine  ; 
and  that  far-fetohed,  apd  dear-bought,  is  meat  for  > 
gentlemen  as  well  as  for  ladies; — in  short,  thati 
every  woman  who  has  beauty  may  set  a  price  upon  ] 
herself,  and  that  by  under-selling  the  market,  they  I 
ruin  the  trade.  This  is  his  doctrine,  how  do  you 
Uke  it  ? 

Aman.  So  well,  that  since  I  never  intend  to  have 
a  gallant  for  myself,  if  I  were  to  recommend  one  to 
a  friend  he  should  be  the  man. 

Enter  Wobthy. 

Bless  me  !  he's  here,  pray  Heaven  he  did  not  hear 
me. 

Ber,  If  he  did,  it  won't  hurt  your  reputation  ; 
your  thoughts  are  as  safe  in  his  heart  as  in  your 
own. 

Wor.  I  venture  in  at  an  unseasonable  time  of 
night,  ladies ;  I  hope,  if  I  am  troublesome,  you'll 
use  the  same  freedom  in  turning  me  out  again. 

Aman,  I  believe  it  can't  be  late^  for  Mr.  Loveless 
is  not  come  home  yet,  and  he  usually  keeps  good 
hours. 

Wor.  Madam,  I'm  afraid  he'll  transgress  a  little 
to-night ;  for  he  told  me  about  half  an  hour  ago  Ik 
was  going  to  sup  with  some  company  he  doubted' 
would  keep  him  out  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  desired  I  would  let  my  servant 
acquaint  you  with  it,  that  you  might  not  expect 
him  :  but  my  fellow's  a  blunder-head  ;  so  lest  he 
should  make  some  mistake,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  deliver  the  message  myself. 

Aman.  I'm  very  sorry  he  should  give  you  that 
trouble,  sir :  but— 

Ber,  But  since  he  has,  will  you  give  me  leave, 
madam,  to  keep  him  to  play  at  ombre  with  us  ? 

Aman.  Cousin,  you  know  you  command  my 
hou&e.  Y 
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Wot.    [To   BEttCNTHi 
know   jou   commind  m 
i    wrctcbei)  gameater. 

Ber.  Oh  1  you  pUy  well  enough  to  1. 
I    mooe;,  and  tbat'a  all  (be  ladies  require  ; 

j   room  uid  cail  for  tbe  cards. 
Aman.  With  aU  mf  heart 

Ber.  Well,  how  this  boeineas  will  end 
koowa  1  but  ahe  fcena  to  me  to  be  in  aa  f: 
a  a  bof  U  to  be  a  roj^e,  when  he's  ]iul 
•n  tttoroej. 


SCENE  III.— Bm 


lA-s  ^par 


Love.  So,  ibua  far  all'a  well.  I'm  got  into 
^chamber,  and  I  think  nobody  baa  perceiTed 
iteal  into  the  house;  ro;  wife  don't  eipEct 

:    iiome  till  four  o'clock  ;  ao,  if  Bcrinthia  comei 

I    bed  bjr  eleten,  I  ahall 


'   bed?  Noi'we> 


.   rora> 


■It  hav. 


II  1  hideDira«lf.=  Und 


hing  or  other ;  her  eloaet's 


irchiag  tl 


pre- 


Loee.  1  am  veiy  well  pleaied  with  my  trick  tbua 
far,  and  shall  be  ao  lilt  I  hate  played  it  out,  if  it 
ben 't  your  fault.    Wbere'a  my  wife.*  ' 

Bfr,  At  carda.  i 

Lovt.  With  whom  ?  I 

Ber.  With  Worthy. 

[,nve.  Then  we  are  safe  enough.  i 

Btr.  You  are  so!     Some  husbands  would  be    ' 
of  another  mind,  if  he  were  at  carda  with  (heir 

Lntn.  And  they'd  be  in  the  right  on't,  too :  but    ' 
(  dare  trust  mine.— Besides,  1  know  he's  in  tovc    ' 
in  another  place,  and  he's  not  one  of  those  who 
COUL  t  half-a-dozen  ac  a  time. 

Ber.  Nay,  the  truth  on't  ia,  you'd  pity  him  if    , 
you  saw  how  uneasy  he  ia  at  being  engaged  with 
us  I  but  'twas  my  malice,  I  fancied  he  was  to  m?it     \ 
liis  mistress  aomei>here  else,  so  did  it  to  haic  ll;e 


:  says  Amanda  I 


my  staying  abroad 


i    and  I  ha*e  a  moster-ki , 

I  there,  and  attack  ber  juil  wheu  she  comes  to  her 
prayers,  that's  the  moat  like  to  prove  her  critical 
minute,  for  then  the  deiil  will  be  there  to  assist 

Ber.  Welt,  sure  I  am  the  beat-natured  woman 

in  the  world,  I  that  love  cards  so  well  (there  is  bul 

one  thing  npon  the  earth  1  love  better),  b 

tended  lettera  to  write,  to  pre  my  friends 

UUi  howerer,  I'm  innocent,  for  picquet  is  Ih 

game  I  set  'em  to  :  at  her  own  peril  be  it,  if  sli 

Tenturea  to  play  with  him  at  any  other.     But  Doi 

what  shall  I  do  with  myself?     I  don't  know  hoi 

in  the  worid  to  pass  my  time  ;  would  LoTeless  wet 

,-Jipre  to  hadiner  a  little  !     Well,  he's  a  cbsrroin 

feUow  :  I  don't  wonder  his  wife's  so  fond  of  him 

I    What  if  I  should  tit  down  and  Chink  of  him  till 

I    fall  asleep,  and  dream  of  the  Lord  knows  what 

{    Oh,  but  then  if  I  should  dream  we  were  married, 

I    should  be  frighted  out  of  my  wits! — [Seeiagaliook. 

■    What's  this  book  >     1  think  1  had  best  go  read.    ( 

;    splenelic  !  it's  a  sermon.     Well,  1 11   go  inlo  m 

;    closet  and  read  the  Plotting  Sisters,— 1 5'As  opin 

:    iKt  elmel,  scri  Lovtlebb,  onii  shriila  our.]      { 

!    Lord,  a  ghost  1  a  ghost !  a  ghost  I  a  ghoBt  t 


Love.  Peace,  my  dear,  it's  no  ghost ;  lake  it  in 
jour  arms,  you'll  find  'tia  worth  a  hundred  of  'em. 
I   Ber.  Ran  in  again;  here's  lomebody  coming.      I 

Enia-  ABio*.!..  I 

Abig.  O  Lord,  madam  1  what's  the  matter  ?  I 

Ber.    O    Heavens!       I'm  almost  frighted    out 

I    of  my  wits  J  I  thought  Tcrily  I  bad  seen  a  ghost. 


Love,  Is  the  coast  clear  ? 
Ber.  The  coast  clear  I   I  anppoae  yon  are  clear, 
you'd  neier  play  such  a  trick  aa  this  else. 


Ber.  Why,  she's  as  much  out  of  humnnr  as  he ; 

1  believe  Ihey  «ish  one  another  at  the  devil.  '■ 

Lme.  Then  I'm  afraid  they'll  qnarrel  at  pby,  ' 

and  BOOB  throw  up  the  cards. —  {Offering  fa  pill  | 

her  into  the  cloiel.]    Therefore,  my  dear,  charming  I 

angel,  let  us  make  good  use  of  our  time.  { 

Ber.  Heavens  !  ffhat  do  you  mean  i  I 
',      Lave.  Pray  what  do  you  think  I  mean  > 

I       Ber.  I  don't  know.  ' 

I      Lore.  I'll  show  JOU.  ■ 

Ber.  You  may  as  well  tell  me.  ' 

'       Love.  No,  tlut  would  make  joa  blnah  wors«  i 

I  than  t'other.  [ 
Ber.  Why,  do  you  intend  to  make  me  blush  ? 

Love.  Faith  I  can't  tell  that)  but'  if  1  do.  it  , 
shall  be  in  the  dark.                                  IPtlUng  jKr. 

Bet.  O  Heavens!  I  would  not  be  in  the  dark  : 

with  yott  for  all  the  world  ! 

,       Lore.  I'll  try  thst.                    [Pmli  eul  On  ean-llr.  ' 

Ber.  O  Lord  1  arc  yon  mad.'     What  shall  1  do  I 

for  light  ?  i 


f^re 

You'U  do 

sweUwi 

Ihm 

Her. 

on't  find 

arh 

I.we 

Come    iui 

.   the   c 

Her. 

pull,  for 

1  w 

Then  you 

Eust  be  c 

Ber.  [Veryiofllif.]  Help!  help!  I'mrarished. 
ruined!  undone!     O  Lord,  I  shall  never  be  able    I 
to  bear  it !  ZEiil  LaviLiss.  carrnlirg  BDimiiu. 


Ho^d.  i 


I  long  ai 


humbly  thank  your  honours;  and 

holy  bands  of  wedlock,  you  will  so  well  cnllivsta  ' 

the  soil,  which  I  hsve  craved  a  blessing  on,  that  ] 

your  children  mayswarm  about  you  like  bees  about  [ 

a  honeycomb.  i 

Hv^  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart ;  the  more  Ihi  | 
merrier,  I  ear  ;  ha,  nurse  I 
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EnUr  LoRv ;  he  taket  hit  master  haftily  cuide, 

lifmj.  One  word  with  you,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Fash.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ? 

Lory.  Sir,  your  fortune's  ruined ;  and  I  don*t 
think  your  life's  worth  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
purchase.  Yonder's  your  brother  arrived  with  two 
coaches  and  six  horses,  twenty  footmen  and  pages, 
a  coat  worth  four-score  pound,  and  a  periwig  down 
to  his  knees  :  so  judge  what  will  become  of  your 
lady's  heart. 

Fash,  Death  and  furies  !  'tis  impossible  ! 

Lory,  Fiends  and  spectres  !  sir,  ^tis  true. 

Fash,  Is  he  in  the  house  yet  ? 

Lorif.  No,  they  are  capitulating  with  him  at  the 
gate.  The  porter  tells  him  he's  come  to  run  away 
^-ith  Miss  Hoyden,  and  has  cocked  the  blunderbuss 
at  him  ;  your  brother  swears  Gad  damme,  they 
are  a  parcel  of  clawns,  and  he  has  a  good  mind  to 
break  off  the  match ;  but  they  have  given  the  word 
fur  sir  Tunbelly,  so  I  doubt  all  will  come  out  pre- 
sently. Pray,  sir,  resolve  what  you'll  do  this 
moment,  for  egad  they'll  maul  you. 

Fash.  Stay  a  little. — \_To  Miss  Hoyden.]  My 
dear,  here's  a  troublesome  business  my  man  tells 
me  of,  but  don't  be  frightened,  we  shall  be  too  hard 
fur  the  rogue.  Here's  an  impudent  fellow  at  the 
gate  (not  knowing  I  was  come  hither  incognito)  has 
taken  my  name  upon  him,  in  hopes  to  run  away 
with  you. 

Hoyd,  O  the  brazen-faced  varlet,  it's  well  we 
are  married,  or  maybe  we  might  never  have  been 
so. 

Fash.  [Astde."]  Egad,  like  enough  ! — [Aloud."] 
Prithee,  dear  doctor,  run  to  sir  Tunbelly,  and  stop 
him  from  going  to  the  gate  before  I  speak  with 
him. 

Bull.  I  fly,  my  good  lord.  lExit. 

Nurse.  An't  please  your  honour,  my  lady  and  I 
had  best  lock  ourselves  up  till  the  danger  be  over. 

Fash.  Ay,  by  all  means. 

Hoyd.  Not  so  fast,  I  won*t  be  locked  up  any 
more.     I'm  married. 

Fash.  Yes,  pray  my  dear  do,  till  we  have  seized 
this  rascal. 

Hoyd.  Nay,  if  you  pray  me,  I'll  do  anything. 

\,Exeunt  Miss  IIovden  and  Nurse. 

Fash.  Oh !  here's  Sir  Tunbelly  coming. — Hark 
you,  sirrah,  things  are  better  than  you  imagine ; 
the  wedding's  over. 

Lory.  The  devil  it  is,  sir ! 

Fash.  Not  a  word,  all's  safe  :  but  sir  Tunbelly 
don't  know  it,  nor  must  not  yet ;  so  I  am  resolved 
to  brazen  the  business  out,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  turning  the  impostor  upon  his  lordship,  which  I 
believe  may  easily  be  done. 

Enttr  Sir  Tumbkllt,  Buix,  and  Servants,  armed. 

Fash.  Did  you  ever  hear,  sir,  of  so  impudent  an 
undertaking  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Never,  by  the  mass  1  But  we'll  tickle 
him,  I'U  warrant  him. 

Fash.  They  tell  me,  sir,  he  has  a  great  many 
people  with  him  disguised  like  servants. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  ay,  rogues  enough  ;  but  I'll  soon 
raiie  the  posse  upon  'em. 

F€uh,  Sir,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  we'll  go  a 
shorter  way  to  work.  I  find  whoever  this  spark  is, 
•he  knows  nothing  of  my  being  privately  here  ;  so  if 
you  pretend  to  receive  him  civilly,  he'll  enter  with- 
out suspicion  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  within  the  gate,  i 


we'll  whip  up  the  drawbridge  upon  his  back,  let  fly 
the  blunderbuss  to  disperse  his  crew,  and  so  com- 
mit him  to  jail. 

Sir  Tun,  'Egad,  your  lordship  is  an  ingenious 
person,  and  a  very  great  general ;  but  shall  we  kill 
any  of  'em  or  not  ? 

Fash.  No,  no ;  fire  over  their  heads  only  to  fright 
'em  ;  I'll  warrant,  the  regiment  scours  when  the 
colonel's  a  prisoner. 

Sir  Tun.  Then  come  along,  my  boys,  and  let 
your  courage  be  great — for  your  danger  is  but  small. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  Y.—The  Gate  before  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsey's  House, 

Enter  Lord  Foppinotow,  with  La  Vkrole  and  Servants. 

Lord  Fop.  A  pax  of  these  bumkinly  people !  will 
they  open  the  gate,  or  do  they  desire  I  should  grow 
at  their  moat-side  like  a  willow  ? — [  To  the  Porter.] 
Hey,  fellow — prithee  do  me  the  favour,  in  as  few 
words  as  thou  canst  find  to  express  thyself,  to  tell 
me  whether  thy  master  will  admit  me  or  not,  that 
I  may  turn  about  my  coach,  and  be  gone. 

Porter.  Here's  my  master  himself  now  at  hand, 
he's  of  age,  he'll  give  you  his  answer. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbeu<y  and  Servants. 

Sir  Tun.  My  most  noble  lord,  I  crave  your  par- 
don for  making  your  honour  wait  so  long;  but  my 
orders  to  my  servants  have  been  to  admit  nobody 
without  my  knowledge,  for  fear  of  some  attempts 
upon  my  daughter,  the  times  being  full  of  plots 
and  roguery. 

Lord  Fop.  Much  caution,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
sign  of  great  wisdom  :  but  stap  my  vitals,  I  have 
got  a  cold  enough  to  destroy  a  porter ! — He,  hem — 

Sir  Tun.  I  am  very  sorry  for't,  indeed,  my  lord  ; 
but  if  your  lordship  please  to  walk  in,  we'll  help 
you  to  some  brown  sugar-candy.  My  lord,  I'll 
show  you  the  way. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  follow  you  with  pleasure. 

[Exit  with  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsev.  As  La  Vkrole  and 
the  rest  are  about  to  folloto  him  in,  the  Servants 
within  clap  the  door  against  them. 

Servants.  [  Within.]  Nay,  hold  you  me. there  sir. 

La  Ver.  Jemie,  qu'est-ce  que  vcut  dire  9a  ? 

Sir  Tun.  [Within.}  Fire,  porter. 

Porter.  [Fireg.]  Have  among  you,  my  masters. 

La  Ver.  Ah,  je  suis  mort ! — 

IRuns  off  with  the  rest. 

Porter.  Not  one  soldier  left  by  the  mass  ! 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbblly  Clumsev,  Bull,  Constable,  Clerk, 
and  Servants,  with  Lord  Foppi.voton,  disarmed. 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  bring  him  along,  bring  him 
along ! 

Lord  Fop.  What  the  pax  do  you  mean,  gentle- 
men !  Is  it  fair-time,  that  you  are  all  drunk  before 
dinner  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Drunk,  sirrah ! — Here's  an  impudent 
rogue  for  you  ! — Drunk  or  sober,  bully,  I'm  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  know  how  to  deal  with 
strollers. 
» Lord  Fop.  Strollers  ! 

Sir  Tun,  Ay,  strollers.    Come,  give  an  account 
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of  yourself;  what's  your  name,  where  do  you  lire  ? 
do  you  pay  scot  and  lot  ?  are  you  a  Williamite,  or  a 
Jacobite  ?     Come. 

Lord  Fop,  And  why  dost  thou  ask  me  so  many 
impertinent  questions  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Because  V\\  make  you  answer  'em 
before  I  have  done  with  you,  you  rascal,  you  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Before  Gad,  all  the  answer  I  can 
make  thee  to  'em,  is,  that  thou  art  a  very  eKlraor* 
dinary  old  f<*.llow  ;  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  if  you  are  fpr  joking  with  deputy 
lieutenants,  we  know  how  to  deal  with  you.~[7^o 
Clerk.]  Here,  draw  a  warrant  fur  him  immediately. 

Lord  Fop.  A  warrant  I— What  the  devil  is't  thou 
wouldst  be  at,  old  gentleman  ? 

Sir  Tun.  I  would  be  at  yon,  sirrah,  (if  my  hands 
were  not  tied  as  a  magistrate,)  and  with  these  two 
double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you 
dog  you  ! 

Lord  Fop,  And  why  wouldst  thou  spoil  my  face 
at  that  rate  ? 

Sir  Tun,  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my 
dau{;hter,  villain. 

Lord  Fop.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter  ! — Now  I 
do  begin  to  believe  I  am  a-bed  and  a-sleep,  and 
that  all  this  is  but  a  dream. — If  it  be,  'twill  be  an 
agreeable  surprise  enough,  to  waken  by  and  by  ; 
and  instead  of  the  impertinent  company  of  a  nasty 
country  justice,  And  myself  perhaps  in  the  arms  of 
a  woman  of  quality — [  To  Sir  Tunbelly.]  Pri- 
thee, old  father,  wilt  thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee 
one  question  ? 

Sir  Tun,  I  can't  tell  whether  I  will  or  not>  till 
I  know  what  it  is. 

Lord  Fop.  >Vhy,  then  it  is,  whether  thou  didst 
not  write  to  my  Lord  Foppington  to  come  down 
j    and  marry  thy  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun,  Yes,  marry  did  I :  and  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington is  come  down,  and  shall  marry  my  daughter 
before  she's  a  day  older. 

Lord  Fop.  Now  give  me  thy  hand,  dear  dad  ;  I 
tliought  we  should  understand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  Tun.  This  fellow's  mad. — Here,  bind  him 
hand  and  foot.  [8<)rvanta  bind  him  do%cii. 

Lord  Fop,  Nay,  prithee,  knight,  leave  fooling  ; 
thy  jest  begins  to  grow  dull. 

Sir  Tun.  Bind  him,  I  say,  he's  mad. — Bread 
and  water,  a  dark  room  and  a  whip  may  bring  him 
to  his  senses  again. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  Egad  !  if  I  don't  waken 
quickly,  by  all  I  can  see,  this  is  like  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  impertinent  dreams  that  ever  I 
dreamt  in  my  life. 

EnUr  MJbs  Uovobn  and  Nurs& 

Hoyd.  [Going  up  to  him.]  Is  this  he  that  would 
have  run  away  with  me  ?  Fo  !  how  he  stinks  of 
sweets  ! — Pray,  father,  let  him  be  dragged  through 
the  horse-pond. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  This  must  be  my  wife  by 
her  natural  inclination  to  her  husband. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  father,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him  '  hang  him  ? 

Sir  Tun,  That  at  least,  child. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  it's  e'en  too  good  for  him  too. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside  ]  Madame  la  governaute,  I 
presume.  Hitherto  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
kif  the  most  extraordinary  families  that  ever  man 
of  quality  matched  into. 

Sir  Tun,  What's  become  of  my  lord,  daughter  ? 


Hoyd.  He's  just  coming,  sir. 
Lord  Fop.    [Aside.]    My  lord !  what  docs  be 
mean  by  that  now  .' 

Enter  Tom  Fashion  and  I^rt. 

[Aloud.]  Stap  my  vitais,  Tam  !  now  the  dream's 
out. 

Fash.  Is  this  the  fellow,  sir,  that  designed  to 
trick  me  of  your  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  This  is  he,  my  lord,  how  do  you  like 
him  ?     Is  not  he  a  pietty  fellow  to  get  a  fortune  ? 

Fash.  I  find  by  his  dress  he  thought  your  daugh- 
ter might  be  tiken  with  a  beau. 

Hoyd.  O  gemini !  Is  this  a  beau  ?  let  one  see 
him  again. — Ha !  I  find  a  beau's  no  suchi  ugly 
thing  neither. 

Fash.  [Aside.]  Egad,  she'll  be  in  love  with  him 
presently;  I'll  e'en  have  him  sent  away  to  jail. — 
[To  Lord  Foppington.]  Sir,  though  your  under 
taking  shows  you  are  a  person  of  no  extraordinary 
modesty,  I  suppose  you  han't  confidence  enough 
to  expect  much  favour  from  me  } 

Lord  Fop.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tarn,  thou  art  a 
very  impudent  fellow  ! 

Nurse.  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  frontery 
to  call  his  lordship  plain  Thomas  ! 

Bull.  The  business  is,  he  would  feign  himself 
mad,  to  avoid  going  to  jail. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  That  must  be  the  chaplain 
by  his  unfolding  of  mysteries. 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  is  the  warrant  writ  ? 

Clerk.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Tun.  Give  me  the  pen,  I'll  sign  it — So, 
now,  constable,  AWaj  with  him. 

Lord  Fop.  Hold  one  moment,  pray,  gentlemen. 
— My  Lord  Foppington,  shall  I  beg  one  word  with 
your  lordship  ? 

Nnrse.  O  ho,  is*t  ray  lord  with  him  now  ?  See 
how  afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

Iloyd.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  him  whisper  too 
close,  lest  he  bite  your  ear  off. 

Lord  Fop.  1  am  not  altogether  so  hungry  as 
your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  imagine. — [Aside  to 
Tom  Fashion.]  Look  you.  Turn,  I  am  sensible 
I  have  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I  ought,  but  1 
hope  you'll  forget  what's  past,  and  accrpt  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds  I  offer ;  thou  mayst  live  in 
extreme  splendour  with  ic,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Fash,  It's  a  much  easier  matter  to  prevent  a 
disease  than  to  cure  it ;  a  quarter  of  that  sum 
would  have  secured  your  mistress;  twice  as  much 
won't  redeem  her.  lUaving  him. 

Sir  Tun.  Well,  what  says  he  } 

Fash,  Only  the  rascal  offered  me  a  bribe  to  let 
him  go. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  he  shall  go,  with  a  pox  to  him  ! — 
Lead  on,  constable. 

Lord  Fop.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 

Sir  Tun,  Before  Gad !  thou  art  an  impudent 
fellow,  to  trouble  the  court  at  this  rate  after  thou 
art  condemned  ;  but  speak  once  for  all. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then,  once  for  all ;  I  have  at 
last  luckily  callea  to  mind  that  there  is  a  gentle- 
man of  this  country,  who  I  believe  cannot  live  far 
from  this  place,  if  he  were  here,  would  satisfy  you. 
I  am  Navelty,  baron  of  Foppington,  with  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  fellow  there  a 
rascal,  not  worth  a  groat. 

Sir  Tun.  Very  well ;  now,  who  is  this  honest 
gentleman   you  are  so   well   acquainted  with  f — 
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[To  Tom  Fashion.]  Come,  sir,  we  sh&ll  hamper 
nim. 

Lord  Fop,  'Tis  sir  John  Friendly. 

Sir  Tun,  So;  he  lives  within  half  a  mile/f(Hd 
came  down  into  the  country  but  last  night ;  .this 
bold-faced  fellow  thought  he  had  been  at  Lbn- 
don  still,  and  so  quoted  him  ;  now  we  shall  display 
liim  in  his  colours:  I'll  send  for  Sir  John  imme- 
diately.— \To  a  Servant.].  Here,  fellow,  away  pre« 
sently,  and  desire  my  Neighbour  he'll  do  me  the 
favour  to  step  over,  upon  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. — [Ej^it  Servant.]  And  in  the  meanwhile  you 
had  best  secure  this  sharper  in  the  gate-hou^. 

ConttaBle,  A.n*t  pleHse  your  worship,  he  may 
chance   to   give  us  the   slip  thence.     If  I  were 
worthy  to  advise,  I  think  the  dog-kennel's  a  surer  i 
place. 

Sir  Tun.  With  all  my  heart ;  anywhere.  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir  !  do  me 
the  favour  to  put  me  in  a  clean  room,  that  I  mayn't 
danb  my  clothes. 

Sir  Tun,  O,  when  you  have  married  my  daugh- 
ter, her  estate  will  afford  you  new  ones. — Away 
with  him ! 

Lord  Fop.  A  dirty  country  justice  is  a  barbarous 
magistrate,  btap  my  vitals  ! 

I  Exit  Constable  with  Lord  Foppinotoj*. 

Fash.  {Asifie.l  Egad,  I  must  prevent  this 
knight's  coming,  'or  the  house  will  grow  soon  too 
hot  to  hold  me. — [  To  Sir  Tunbklly.]  Sir,  1  failcy 
'tis  not  worth  while  to  trouble  sir  John  upon  this 
impertinent  fellow's  desire  :  I'll  send  and  call  the 
me«isens:er  back. 

Sir  Tttn.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart;  for,  to  be 
sure,  he  thought  h^' was  far  enough  off,  or  the 
rogue  would  never  have  named  him. 

Be-fnter  Servant. 

Ser-  Sir,  I  met  sir  John  just  lighting  at  the 
gate  ;  he's  come  to  wait  upon  you. 

Sir  Tun,  Nay,  then,  it  happens  as  one  could 
wish. 

Fash.  [Jside.]  The  devil  it  does  ! — Lory,  you 
see  how  things  are,  here  will  be.  a  discovery  pre- 
sently, and  we  shall  have  our  brains  beat  out;  for 
my  brother  will  be  sure  to  swear  he  don't  know  me: 
therefore,  run  into  the  stable,  take  the  two  first 
horsed  you  can  light  ori,  1*11  slip  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  weMl  away  immediately. 

Lory.  What,  and  leave  your  lady,  sir  ? 

Fash.  There's  no  danger  in  that  as  long  as  I 
have  taken  possession  ;  1  shall  know  how  to  treat 
with  'em  well  enough,  if  once  I  am  out  of  their 
reach.     Away  I   I'li  steal  after  thee. 

lExii  Lory  :  his  master  /nllows  him  out  at  one  door  as 
Bir  JoHW  FiUKMDLV  I*  entering  at  the  other, 

Enttrr  Sir  John  Fri kndly. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir  John,  you  are  the  welcomest  man 
alive ;  I  had  just  sent  a  messenger  to  desire  you'd 
step  over,  upon  a  very  extraordinary  occasion. 
We  are  all  in  arms  here. 

Sir  John.   How  so? 

Sir  Tun.  Why,  you  must  know,  a  finical  sort  of 
a  tawdry  fellow  here  (I  don't  know  who  the  devil 
he  is,  not  1)  hearing,  I  sup[)ose,  that  the  match 
was  concluded  between  my  Lord  Foppington  and 
my  girl  Hoyden,  comes  impudently  to  the  gate, 
and  with  a  whole  pack  of  ro.(;u^s  in  liveries,  and 
would  have  passed  upon  me  for  his  lordship  :  but 
vhat  does  I  ?     1  comes  up  to  him  boldly  at  the 


head  of  his  guards,  takes  him  by  the  throat,  strikes 
up  his  heels,  binds  him  hand  and  foot,  despatches 
a  warrant,  and  commits  him  prisoner  to  the  dog- 
kennel, 

'  Sir  John.  So ;  bul  how  do  you  know  but  this 
was  my  lord  ?  for  I  was  told  he  set  out  from  Lon- 
don the  day  before  me,  with  a  very  fine  retinue, 
and  intended  to  come  directly  hither. 

Sir  Tun,  Why,  iiow  to  show  you  how  many 
lies  people  raise  in  that  damned  town,  he  came 
two  nfghts  ago  post,  with  only  one  servant,  and  is 
now  in  the  house  with  me.  But  you  don't  know 
the  oream  of  the  jest  yet ;  this  ^ame  rogue,  (that 
lies  yonder  neck  and  heels  among  the  hounds,) 
thinking  you  were  out  of  the  country,  quotes  you 
for  his  acquaintance,  and  said  if  you  were  here, 
youM  justify  him  to  be  Lord  Foppington,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Sir  John,  Pray  will  you  let  me  see  him.' 

Sir  Tun,  Ay,  Ihat  you  shall  presentiy. — [7*o  a 
Servant.]  Here,  fetch  the  prisoner. 

IBxit  Servant 

Sir  John.  I  wish  there  ben't  some  mistake  in 
the  business. — Where's  my  lord  ?  I  know  him  very 
well. 

Sir  Tun.  He  was  here  just  now. — [  To  Bull.] 
See  for  him,  doctor,  tell  him  Sir  John  is  here  to 
wait  upon  him.  lExil  Bull. 

Sir  John,  I  hope,  sir  Tunbelly,  the  young  lady 
is  not  married  yet. 

Sir  Tun  No,  things  won't  he  ready  this  week. 
But  why  do  you  say  you  hope  she  is  not  married  .' 

Sir  John.  Some  foolish  fancies  only,  perhaps 
Vin  mistaken. 

He  enter  Bull. 

Bull,  Sir,  his  lordship  is  just  rid  out  to  take  the 
air. 

Sir  Tun,  To  take  the  air !  Is  that  his  London 
breeding,  to  go  take  the  air  when  gentlemen  come 
to  visit  him  ? 

Sir  John.  'Tis  possible  he  might  want  it,  he 
might  not  be  well,  some  sudden  qualm  perhaps. 

/f^Nm/«r  Constable,  irith  Lord  Fofpinotow. 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  I'll  have  satisfaction! 

Sir  John.  {^Runninff  to  Aim.]  My  dear  lord 
Foppington ! 

Lord  F(>p.  Dear  Friendly,  thou  art  come  in  the 
critical  minute,  strike  me  dumb  ! 

Sir  John,  Why,  I  little  thought  to  have  found 
you  in  fetters. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  truly  the  world  must  do  me 
the  justice  to  confess,  I  do  use  to  appear  a  little 
more  dtfgagd :  but  this  old  gentleman,  not  liking 
the  freedom  of  my  air,  has  been  pleased  to  skewer 
down  my  arms  like  a  rabbit. 

Sir  Tun.  Is  it  then  possible  that  this  should  li^ 
the  true  Ix)rd  Foppington  at  last } 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  what  do  you  see  in  his  face  to 
make  you  doubt  of  it  ?  Sir,  without  presuming  to 
have  any  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  figure,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  if  you  had  seen  as  many  lords 
as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  think  it  impossible 
a  person  of  a  worse  taille  than  mine  might  be  a 
modern  man  of  quality. 

Sir  Tun,  Unbind  him,  slaves. — My  lord,  I'm 
struck  dumb,  I  can  only  beg  pardon  by  signs ;  but 
if  a  sacrifice  will  appease  you,  you  shall  have  it.— • 
Here,  pursue  this  Tartar,  bring  him  back. — Away, 
I  say  ! — A  dog  !     Oons,  I'll  cut  off  lii»  da's  und 
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his  tail,  I'll  draw  out  all  his  teeth,  poll  his  skin 
over  his  head — and — and  what  shall  I  do  more  ? 

Sir  John.  He  does  indeed  deserve  to  be  made 
an  example  of. 

Lord  Fop.  He  does  deserve  to  be  chartre,  stap 
my  vitals ! 

Sir  Tun.  May  I  then  hope  I  have  your  honour's 
pardon  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Sir»  we  courtiers  do  nothing  without 
a  bribe :  that  fair  young  lady  might  do  miracles. 

iS^tr  Tun.  Hoyden  !  come  hither.  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop,  Hoyden  is  her  name,  sir  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop,  The  prettiest  name  for  a  song  I  ever 
heard. 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord — here's  my  girl,  she's  yours, 
she  has  a  wholesome  body,  and  a  virtuous  mind ; 
she's  a  woman  complete,  both  in  flesh  and  in  spirit ; 
she  has  a  bag  of  milled  crowns,  as  scarce  as  they 
are,  and  fifteen  hundred  a  year  stitched  fast  to  her 
tail. — So,  'go  thy  ways.  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  do  receive  her  like  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Tun.  Then,  I'm  a  happy  man.  I  bless  Heaven, 
and  if  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave,  I  will,  like  a 
^od  Christian  at  Christmas,  be  very  drunk  byway  of 
thanksgiving.  Come,  my  noble  peer,  I  believe  din- 
ner's ready ;  if  your  honour  pleases  to  follow  me,  I'll 
lead  you  on  to  the  attack  of  a  venison-pasty.  IEjcU. 

Lord  Fop,  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.— 'Will  your 
ladyship  do  me  the  favour  of  your  little  finger, 
madam  ? 

Hoyd.  My  lord,  1*11  follow  you  presently,  I  have 
a  little  business  with  my  nurse. 

Lord  Fop.  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  ser- 
vant— Come,  sir  John ;  the  ladies  have  des  affaires. 

lExit  witti  Sir  John  Friendly. 


Hoyd.  ^o,  nurse,  we  are  finely  brought  to  bed  1 
what  shall  we  do  now  ? 

Nurse.  Ah,  dear  miss,  we  are  all  undone !  Mr. 
Bull,  you  were  used  to  help  a  woman  to  a  remedy. 

[Crying. 

Bull.  A  lack-a-day !  but  it's  past  my  skill  now, 
I  gan  do  nothing. 

Nurse,  Who  would  have  thought  that  ever  jour 
invention  should  have  been  drained  so  dry  ? 

Hoyd.  Well,  I  have  often  thought  old  folks  fools, 
and  now  I'm  sure  they  are  so ;  I  have  found  a  way 
myself  to  secure  us  all. 

Nurse.  Dear  lady,  what's  that  ? 

Hoyd.  Why,  if  you  two  will  be  sure  to  hold  your 
tongues,  and  not  say  a  word  of  what's  past,  I'll  e'en 
marry  this  lord  too. 

Nurse,  W^hat !  two  husbands,  my  dear  ? 

Hoyd.  Why  you  had  three,  good  ^urse,  you  may 
hold  your  tongue. 

Nurse.  Ay,  but  not  altogether,  sweet  child. 

Hoyd.  Psha  I  if  you  had,  you'd  ne'er  a  thought 
much  on't. 

Nurse.  Oh,  but  *tis  a  sin,  sweeting  ! 

Bull.  Nay,  that's  my  business  to  speak  to, 
nurse. — I  do  confess,  to  take  two  husbands  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  flesh,  is  to  commit  the  sin  of 
exorbitancy;  but  to  do  it  for  the  peace  of  the 
spirit,  is  no  more  than  to  be  drunk  by  way  of  physic. 
Besides,  to  prevent  a  parent's  wrath,  is  to  avoid 
the  sin  of  disobedience ;  for  when  the  parent 's 
angry,  the  child  is  froward.  So  that  upon  the 
whole  matter,  I  do  think,  though  miss  should  marry 
again,  she  may  be  saved. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  and  I  will  marry  again  then !  and 
so  there  is  an  end  of  the  story.  lExcvnt» 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Tom  Fashion's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Coupler,  Tom  Fashion,  and  Lory. 

Coup.  Well,  and  so  sir  John  coming  in — 

Fash.  And  so  sir  John  coming  in,  I  thought  it 
might  be  manners  in  me  to  go  out,  which  I  did, 
and  getting  on  horseback  as  fast  as  I  could,  rid 
away  as  if  the  devil  had  been  at  the  rear  of  me. 
What  has  happened  since.  Heaven  knows. 

Coup.  Egad,  sirrah,  I  know  as  well  as  Heaven. 

Fash.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Coup.  That  you  are  a  cuckold. 

Fash.  The  devil  I  am  !     By  who  ? 

Coup.  By  your  brother. 

Fash.  My  brother !  which  way  ? 

Coup.  The  old  way ;  he  has  lain  with  your  wife. 

Fash.  Hell  and  furies  !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Coup.  I  mean  plainly  ;  I  speak  no  parable. 

Fash.  Plainly!  thou  dost  not  speak  common 
sense,  I  cannot  understand  one  word  thou  say  est. 

Coup.  You  will  do  soon,  youngster.  In  short, 
you  left  your  wife  a  widow,  and  she  married  again. 

Fash.  It's  a  lie. 

Coup.  Ecod,  if  I  were  a  young  fellow,  I'd  break 
your  head,  sirrah. 

Fash.  Dear  dad,  don't  be  angry,  for  I'm  as  mad 
as  Tom  of  Bedlam. 


Coup.  When  I  had  fitted  you  with  a  wife,  you 
should  have  kept  her. 

Fash.  But  is  it  possible  the  young  strumpet 
could  play  me  such  a  trick  ? 

Coup.  A  young  strumpet,  sir,  can  play  twenty 
tricks. 

Fash.  But  prithee  instruct  me  a  little  farther; 
whence  comes  thy  intelligence  ? 

Coup,  From  your  brother,  in  this  letter  ;  there, 
you  may  read  it. 

Fash.  [Reads.'] 

Dear  Couplkr, — /  have  only  time  to  tell  thee 
in  three  linesy  or  i/iercaboutsy  that  here  has  been 
the  devil.  That  rascal  Tarn,  having  stole  the 
letter  thou  hadst  formerly  writ  for  me  to  bring  to 
sir  Tunbelly,  formed  a  damnable  design  upon  my 
mistress t  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  success  when  J 
arrived.  But  after  having  suffered  some  indigni- 
ties (in  which  I  have  all  darned  my  embroidered 
coat)  I  put  him  to  flight.  I  sent  out  a  party  of 
horse  after  him,  in  hopes  to  have  made  him  nnj 
prisoner y  which  if  I  had  done  I  would  hare  quali- 
fied him  for  the  seraglio^  stap  my  vitals  ' 

The  danger  I  have  thus  narrowly  escaped,  Ar/.v 
made  me  fortify  myself  against  further  attempt^. 
by  entering  immediately  into  an  association   with 
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tJie  young  lady^  by  which  we  engage  to  stand  by 
one  another  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live. 

In  short,  the  papers  are  staled,  and  the  contract 

s  signed,  so  the  business  of  the  lawyer  is  achevi  ; 

but  I  defer  the  ditnne  part  of  the  thing  till  I  arrive 

at  London,  not  being  willing  to  consummate  in 

any  other  bed  but  my  own. 

Postscript, 
^Tis  possible  I  may  be  in  the  tawn  as  soon  as 
this  letter,  far  I  Jind  the  lady  is  so  violently  in 
love  with  me,  I  have  determined  to  make  her 
happy  with  all  the  despatch  that  is  practicable, 
without  disardering  my  coach-harses. 

So,  here's  rare  work,  i' faith  ! 

Lory.  Egad,  Miss  Hoyden  has  laid  ahont  her 
bravely ! 

Coup.  I  think  my  country-girl  has  played  her 
part  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  in 
St.  James's  parish. 

Fash.  That  rogue  the  chaplain  ! 

Lory,  And  then  that  jade  the  nurse,  sir ! 

Fash.  And  then  that  drunken  sot  Ix>ry,  sir  !  that 
coold  not  keep  himself  sober  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
marriage. 

Lory.  Sir  —  with  respect  —  I  know  very  few 
drunken  sots  that  do  keep  themselves  sober. 

Fash.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah,  or  I'll  break 
yonr  head  I — Dear  Coupler,  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Coup.  Nothing's  to  be  done  till  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  come  to  town. 

Fash.  Bride  and  bridegroom  !  death  and  furies  ! 
I  can't  bear  that  thou  shouldst  call  'em  so. 

Coup.  Why,  what  shall  I  call  'em,  dog  and  cat  ? 

Fash.  Not  for  the  world,  that  sounds  more  like 
man  and  wife  than  t'other. 

Coup,  Well,  if  you'll  hear  of  'em  in  no  lan- 
guage, well  leave  'em  for  the  nurse  and  the 
chaplain. 

Fash,  The  devil  and  the  witch ! 

Coup.  When  they  come  to  town — 

Lory.  We  shall  have  stojrmy  weather. 

Coup.  Will  you  hold  your  tongues,  gentlemen, 
or  not  ? 

Lory.  Mum ! 

Coup.  I  say  when  they  come,  we  must  find 
what  stuff  they  are  made  of,  whether  the  church- 
man be  chiefly  composed  of  the  flesh,  or  the  spirit ; 
I  presume  the  former.  For  as  chaplains  now  gOy  'tis 
probable  he  eats  three  pound  of  beef  to  the  reading 
of  one  chapter. — ^This  gives  him  carnal  desires,  he 
wants  money,  preferment,  wine,  a  whore ;  therefore 
we  must  invite  him  to  supper,  give  him  fat  capons, 

k  and  sugar,  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  plump  sister. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  I'll  warrant  thee,  my  boy, 
he  speaks*  truth  like  an  oracle. 

Jhash.  Thou  are  a  ])rofound  statesman  T  allow  it ; 
but  how  shall  we  gain  the  nurse  ? 

Coup.  Oh  !  pever  fear  the  nurse,  if  once  you  have 
got  the  priest ;  for  the  devil  always  rides  the  hag. 
Well,  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  the  matter 
At  this  time,  that  I  know  of;  so  let  us  go  and 
inquire  if  there's  any  news  of  our  people  yet, 
perhaps  they  may  be  come.  But  let  me  tell  you 
one  thing  by  the  way,  sirrah,  I  doubt  you  have 
been  an  idle  fellow ;  if  thou  hadst  behaved  thyself 
as  thou  shouldst  have  done,  the  girl  would  never 
have  left  thee.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Berinthia's  Apartment. 
Enter  Abigail,  crossing  ih.'  stage,  followed  by  Worthy. 

Wor.  Hem,  Mrs.  Abigail !  is  your  mistress  to  be 
spoken  with } 

Abig.  By  you,  sir,  I  believe  she  may. 

Wor.  Why  'tis  by  me  I  would  have  her  spoken 
with. 

Abig.  I'll  acquaint  her,  sir.  \.E»it, 

Wor.  One  lift  more  I  must  persuade  her  to  give 
me,  and  then  I'm  mounted.  Well,  a  young  bawd, 
and  a  handsome  one  for  my  money  ;  'tis  they  do 
the  execution ;  I'll  never  go  to  an  old  one,'  bat 
when  I  have  occasion  for  a  witch.  Lewdness  looks 
heavenly  to  a  woman,  when  an  angel  appears  in. 
its  cause ;  but  when  a  hag  is  advocate,  she  thinks 
it  comes  from  the  devil.  An  old  woman  has 
something  so  terrible  in  her  looks,  that  whilst  she 
is  persuading  your  mistress  to  forget  she  has  a 
soul,  she  stares  hell  and  damnation  fidl  in  her  face. 

Enter  Berixthla. 

Ber.  Well,  sir,  what  news  bring  you  ? 

Wor.  No  news,  madam ;  there's  a  woman  going 
to  cuckold  her  husband. 

Ber.  Amanda! 

Wor.  I  hope  so. 

Ber.  Speed  her  well ! 

Wor.  Ay,  but  there  must  be  more  than  a  God- 
speed,  or  your  charity  won't  be  worth  a  farthing. 

Ber.  W^hy,  han't  I  done  enough  already  ? 

Wor.  Not  quite. 

Ber.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Wor.  The  lady  has  a  scruple  still,  which  yoa 
must  remove. 

Ber,  What's  that  ? 

Wor.  Her  virtue — she  says. 

Ber.  And  do  you  believe  her  ? 

Wor.  No,  but  I  believe  it's  what  she  takes  for 
her  virtue  ;  it's  some  relics  of  lawful  love.  She  is 
not  yet  fully  satisfied  her  husband  has  got  another 
mistress  ;  which  unless  I  can  convince  her  of,  I 
have  opened  the  trenches  in  vain  ;  for  the  breach 
must  bie  wider,  before  I  dare  storm  the  town. 

Ber.  And  so  I'm  to  be  your  engineer  ? 

Wor,  I'm  sure  you  know  best  how  to  manage 
the  battery. 

Bar.  What  think  you  of  springing  a  mine  }  I  have 
a  thought  just  now  come  into  my  head,  how  to 
blow  her  up  at  once. 

Wor.  That  would  be  a  thought  indeed. 

Ber.  Faith,  I'll  do't ;  and  thus  the  execution  of 
it  shall  be.  We  are  all  invited  to  my  lord  Fopping- 
ton's  to-night  to  supper ;  he's  come  to  town  with 
his  bride,  and  maketh  a  ball,  with  an  entertainment 
of  music.  Now,  you  must  know,  my  undoer  here^ 
Loveless,  says  he  must  needs  meet  nie  about  some 
private  business  ( I  don't  know  what  'tis)  before 
we  go  to  the  company.  To  which  end  he  has  told 
his  wife  one  lie,  and  1  have  told  her  another.  But 
to  make  her  amends,  I'll  go  immediately,  and  tell 
her  a  solemn  truth. 

Wor.  What's  that  ? 

Ber.  Why,  I'll  tell  her,  that  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge her  husband  has  a  rendezvous  with  his 
nnstress  this  afternoon ;  and  that  if  she'll  give  mc 
her  word,  she  will  be  satisfied  with  the  discovery, 
without  making  any  violent  inquiry  after  the  woman, 
ril  direct  her  to  a  place  where  she  shall  see  'em 
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meet.  Now,  friend,  this  I  fancy  may  help  you  to 
a  critical  minute.  For  home  she  must  go  aj^ain  to 
dress.  You  (with  your  good  hreeding)  come  to 
wait  upon  us  to  the  ball,  find  her  all  alOne,  her 
spirit  inflamed  against  her  husband  for  his  treason, 
and  her  flesh  in  a  heat  from  some  contemplations 
upon  the  treachery,  her  blood  on  a  fire,  her  con- 
science in  ice ;  a  lover  to  draw,  and  the  devil  to 
drive. — Ah.  poor  Amanda  ! 

Wor.  [Kneeling.]  Thou  angel  of  light,  let  me 
fall  down  and  adore  thee  ! 

Ber.  Thou  minister  of  darkness,  get  up  again, 
for  I  hate  to  see  the  devil  at  his  devotions. 

Wor.  Well,  my  incomparable  Berinthia,  how 
shall  I  requite  you  ! 

Ber.  Oh,  ne*er  trouble  yourself  about  that : 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  There's  a  .pleasure  in 
doiner  good,  which  sufficiently  pays  itself.     Adieu  ! 

Wor.  Farewell,  thou  beat  of  women  ! 

lExettnt  severalty. 

Enter  Amanda  meeting  Bbrinthla. 

A  man.  Who  was  that  went  from  you  ? 

Ber.  A  friend  of  yours. 

.4 man.  W'hat  does  he  want  ? 

Ber.  Something  you  might  spare  him,  and  be 
neVr  the  poorer. 

Aman.  I  can  spare  him  nothing  but  my  friend- 
ship ;  ray  love  already's  all  disposed  of:  though,  I 
confess,  to  one  ungrateful  to  my  bounty. 

Ber.  Why,  there's  the  mystery  !  You  have  been 
!;o  bountiful,  you  have  cloyed  him.  Fond  wives  do 
by  their  husbands,  as  barren  wives  do  by  their 
lapdogs ;  cram  'em  with  sweetmeats  till  they  spoil 
their  stomachs. 

Aman.  Alas  I  had  you  but  seen  how  passionately 
^ond  he  has  been  since  our  last  reconciliation,  you 
would  have  thought  it  were  impossible  he  ever 
should  have  breathed  an  hour  without  me. 

Ber.  Ay,  but  there  you  thought  wrong  again, 
Amanda;  you  should  consider,  that  in  matters  of 
love  men's  eyes  are  always  bigi^cr  than  their 
bellies.  They  have  violent  appetites,  'tis  true, 
but  they  have  soon  dined. 

Aman.  Well ;  there's  nothing  upon  earth 
astonishes  me  more  than  men's  inconstancy. 

Ber.  Now  there's  nothing  upon  earth  astonishes 
me  less,  when  I  consider  what  they  and  we  are 
composed  of:  for  nature  has  made  them  children, 
.iud  us  babies.  Now,  Amanda,  how  we  used  our 
babies  vou  may  remember.  We  were  luad  to 
have  them  as  soon  as  we  saw  them  ;  kissed  them 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  we  got  them  ;  then  pulled  off 
their  clothes,  saw  them  naked,  and  so  threw  them 
awHv. 

Aman.  But  do  you  think  all  men  are  of  this 
temper.' 

Ber.  All  but  one. 

Aman.  Who's  that? 

Ber,  Worthy. 

Aman.  Why,  he's  weary  of  his  wife  too,  you  see. 

Ber.  Ay,  that's  no  proof. 

Aman.  What  can  be  a  greater  ? 

Ber.  Being  weary  of  his  mistress. 

Aman.  D<m*t  you  think  'twere  possible  he 
might  give  you  that  too  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  he  might,  if  he  were  my  gallant ; 
not  if  he  were  yours. 

Aman,  W^by  do  you  think  he  should  be  more 


constant  to  me  than  he  Would  to  yoii?  I'm  sure 
I'm  not  so  handsome. 

Ber.  Kissing  goes  by  favour  ;  he  .likes  you  b^t. 

Aman.  Suppose  he  does  :  that's  ho  demonstra- 
tion he  would  be  constant  to  me. 

Ber.  No,  that  Til  grant  you :  but  there  are 
other  reasons  to  expect  it.  For  you'  must  know 
after  all,  Amanda,  the  inconstancy  we  commonly 
see  in  men  of  braius,  does  not  so  much  proceed 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  temper,  as  from  the 
misfortunes  of  their  love.  A  man  tees' jpefhaps  il 
hundred  women  he  likes  well  Enough  for  an 
intrigue,  and  away ;  but  possibly,  through  th^ 
whole  course  of  his  life,  does  not  find  above  one 
who  is  exactly  what  he  could  wish  her :  now  her, 
'tis  a  thousand  to  one^  he  never,  gets.  Either  she 
is  not  to  be  had  at  all  (though  that  seldom  bappelu^ 
you'll  say),  or  he  wants  those  opportunities  thai 
are.  necessary. to  gain  her ;  either  she  likes  some- 
body else  much  better  than  him,  or  uses  him  like 
a  dog,  berause  he  likes  nobody  so  well  as  her. 
Still  something  or  other  Fate  claps  in  the  way 
between  them  and  the  women  they  are  capable  of 
being  fond  of :  and  this  makes  them  wander  about 
from  mistress  to  mistress,  like  a  pilgrim  from  to«rn 
to  town,  who  every  night  musfc.  have  a  fresh  lodg- 
ing, and's  in  haste  to  be  gone  in  the  morning. 

Aman.  'Tis  possible  there  may  be  something  in 
what  you  say  ;  but  what  do  you  infer  from  it  as 
to  the  man  .we  are  talking  of? 

Ber.  Why,  I  infer,  that  you  being  the  woman 
in  the  world  the  most  to  his  humour,  'tis  hut 
likely  he  would  quit  you  for  one  that  is  le^s. 

Aman.  That  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for 
you  see  Mr.  Loveless  does  so. 

J? /»r.  What  does  Mr.  Loveless  do? 

A *nan.  Why f  -he  runs  after  something  for 
variety  I'm  sure  he  does  not  like  so  well  as  he 
does  me. 

Ber.  That's  more  than  you  know,  madam. 

Aman.  No,  I'm  sure  on't.  1  am  not  very  vain, 
Berinthia,  and  yet  I'll  lay  my  life,  if  I  could  look 
into  his  heart,  he  thinks  I  deserve  to  be  prefetred 
to  a  thousand  of  her. 

Ber.  Uon't  be  too  positive  in  that  neither  ;  a 
million  to  one  but  she  has  the  same  opinion  of 
you.     What  would  you  give  to  see  her.' 

Aman.  Hang  her,  dirty  trull ! — Though  I  really 
believe  she's  so  ugly  hhe'd  cure  me  of  my  jealousy. 

Ber.  All  the  men  of  sense  about  town  say  she's 
handsome. 

Aman.  They  arc  as  often  out  in  those  things  as 
any  people. 

Ber.  Then  I'll  give  you  further  proof — all  the 
women  about  town  say  she's  a  fool.  Now  1  hope 
you're  convinced  ? 

Aman.  Whate'er  she  be,  I'm  satisfied  he  does 
not  like  her  well  enough  to  bestow  anything  more 
than  a  little  outward  gallantry  upon^her. 

Ber.  Outward  gallantry  I — [Aside.]  I  can't 
bear  t\m.—  [ A iotid.]  Don't  you  think  she's  a 
woman  to  be  fobbed  off  so.  Come,  I'm  too  much 
your  friend  to  8ufl*er  you  should  be  thus  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  a  man  who  does  not  deserve  the 
least  part  about  you,  unless  he  knew  how  to  set  h 
greater  value  upon  it.  Therefore,  in  one  word,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  he  is  to  meet  her  now, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  somewhere  about  that 
.  Babylon  of  wickedness,  Whitehall.  And  if  you'U 
give  me  your  word,  that  you'll  be  content  with 
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fleeing  her  masked  in  his  hand,  without  pulling  her 
headclothes  off,  I'll  step  immediately  to  the  person 
from  whom  1  have  my  intelligence,  and  slend  you 
word  whereabouts  you  may  stand  to  see  'em  meet. 
My  friend  and  I'll  watch  'em  from  another  place, 
and  dodge  'em  to  their  private  lodging;  but  don*t 
you  offer  to  folli>w  'em,  lest  you  do  it  awkwardly, 
and  spoil  all.  I'll,  come  home  to  you  again  as 
soon  as  I  have  earthed  'em,  i^nd  give  you  an  account 
in  what  corner  of  the  house  the  scene  of  their 
lewdness  lies. ,  •  .  , 

Aman.  If  you  can  do  this,  Berinthia,  he's  a 
villain. 

Ber,  I  can't  help  that ;  men  will  be  sOi 

Amaj\^  Wellj  I'll  follow  your  directions,  for. I 
shall  never  rest  till  I  know  the  worst  of  this 
matter. 

Bet,  ViBj^  go  immediately  and  get  yourself 
ready  then.  Put  on  some  of  your  woman's  clothe;, 
a  great  scarf  ana. a  mask,  apd  yoq  shall  presently 
receive  ordecs. — [CalU,'\  Here,  who's  there?  get 
me  a  chair  quickly. 

Enter  Servant. 

Set,  There  are  chairs  at  th«  door,  madam. 

Ber.  'Tiswell;  I'm  coming.  [£x/f  Servant 

Aman.  But  pray,  Beriothia,  before  you  go,  tell 
me  how  I  may  know  this  filthy  thing,  if  she  should 
be  so  forward  (as- 1  suppose  she  will)  to^^eome  to 
the  rendezvous  first ;  for  methinks  1  would  fain 
view  her  a  little. 

Ber.  Why,  she's  about  my  height ;  and  very 
well  shaped. 

Aman.  I  thought  she  had  bieen  a  little  crooked  ? 

Ber.  O  no,  she's  as  straight  as  1  am.  But  we 
lose  time  ;  come  away.  '^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Tom  Fashion's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Tom  Fashion,  meeting  Lory. 

Fash.  Well  J  will  the  doctor  come .' 

Loru,  <  Sir,  I  sent  a. porter  to  him  as  yon  ordered 
me.  He  found  him  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
great  tankard  of  ale,  which- he  said  he  would  de- 
spatch while  I  could  tell  thre^,  and  be  here. 

Fash.  He  does  not  suspect  'twas  I  that  sent  for 
him  } 

Lory.  Not  a  jot,  sir ;  he  divines  as  little  for 
himself  as  he  does  for  other  folks. 

Fath.  W^ill  he  bring  nurse  with  him  ? 

Lory.  Yes. 

Fojth.  That's  well ;  .where's  Coupler .' 

Lory.  He's  half  way  up  the  stairs  taking  breath  ; 
he  must  play  his  bellows  a  little,  before  he  can  get 
to  the  top. 

Enter  Coupler.  , 

Fash.  Oh  here  he  is.— Well,  Old  Phthisic,  the 
doctor's  coming. 

Coup.  W^ould  the  pox  had  the  doctor  ! — I'm 
quite  out  of  wind. — [To  Loky]  Set  me  a  chair, 
sirrah.  Ah! — [Siis tlown.} — [T'o  Tom  Fashion.] 
Why  the  pUgue  canst  nut  thou  lodge  upon  the 
ground-floor.^ 

Fa*h.  Because  I  love  to  lie  as  near  heaven  as  I 
can. 

Coup.  Prithee,  let  heaven  alone  ;  ne'er  affect 
t«»iifiing  that  way  :  thy  centre's  downwards. 

Fash.  That's  impossible  I  I  have  too  much 
ill  luck  in  this  world  to  be  damned  in  the  next. 

Coup.  Thou  art  out  in  thy  logic.     Thy  major  is 


true,  but  thy  minor  is  false  :  for  thou  art  the  luck- 
iest feUow  in  the  universe. 

Fash.  Make  out  that. 

Coup.  rU  do't:  last  nighjt  the  devil  ran  away 
with  the  parson  of  FatgQose  living. . 

Fti^sh.  If  he  h{^  run  away  with  the  parish  too, 
what's  that  to  me  ?  «  -  ; 

Coup,  ril  tell  thee,  what  it's  to  tfiejGh^T-This 
living  is  worth  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  Hild 
the  presentation  of  it  is  thine,  if  thou  eaust  prove 
thyjielf  a  lawful  hufband  to  Miss  Hoyden., 

Fa^h. .  Sayest  thou  so,  my  proteetor  ^  Then, 
egad,  I  sh&ll  h&ve  a  brace  of  evidences  here  pre- 
sently. •  , 

Coup.  The  nurse  and  the  doctor  ? 
.    Fash.  The  same.  The  devil  himself  won't  have 
interest  enough  to  make  'em  withstand  it. 

Coup.  That  we  shall  see  presently. — Here  they 
come.  ,  .       » 

Enter  Nurse  and  Bull.  ;  thiy  ttart  back,  $eting  Tok 

FASHION.  : 

i^uTse,  Ah,  goodness,  Roger,  we  are  betrayed  ! 

Fash.  [Laying  hold  of  them.'\  Nay,  nay,  ne'er 
Clinch  for  the  matter,  for  I  have  you  safe^ — Come 
to  your  trials  immediately  ;  I  have  no  time  to  j^ve 
you  copies  of  your  indiotmtnt.  There  sit«  your 
judge. 

B'lth.  [KncelingJ]  Pray,  sir,  have  compassion 
on  us. 

Surse.  I  hopei<  sir,  my  years  will  move  your 
pity  I-  1  am  an  aged  woman.  .-  /     • 

■  Coup.  That  is  a  moving  argument  indeed^— 
[To  Bull]     Are  not  you  a  rogue  of  sanctity^ 

Bull.  Sijr  (with  respect  to  my  function),  I  do 
wear  a  gown.  I  hope,  sir,  my  character  will  be 
considered  ;  I  am  Heaven's  ambassador^ 

Conp^  Did  not  you  marry  this  vigorous  young 
fellow  to  a  plump  y^ung  buxom  wench  i       .-• 

Nurse.  [Asitie  to  Bull.]  Don't  confess,  Roger, 
unless  you  are  hard  put  to  it  indeed. 

Coup'  Come,  out  witlj't ! — Now  js  fee  chewing 
the  cud  of  his  roguery,  and  grinding  a  li^  between 
his  teeth. 

Bull.  Sir,  I  cannot  positively  say — I  say;  sir, 
positively  I  cannot  say —  r 

Coup.  Come,  no  equivocation,  no  Ron>anftvm& 
upon  us.  Consider  thou  sthndest  upon  )>rote8tant 
ground,  which  will  slip  from  under  thee  like  a 
Tyburn  cart ;  for  in  this  country  we  have  always 
ten  hangmen  for  one  Jesuit. 

Bull.  [To  Tom  FasiIion.]  Pray,  sir,  then  will 
you  hut  permit  me  to  speak  one  word  in  private 
with  nurse } 

Fash.  Thou  art  always  for  doing  something  in 
private  with  nurse. 

Coup.  But  pray  let  his;  betters  be  served  before 
him  for  once  :  I  would  do  something  in  private 
with  her  myself. — Lory,  take  care  of  this  reverend 
gowpman  in  the  next  room  a  little. — Retire,  priest. 
— [Exit  Lory  with  Bull.]  Now,  virgin,  1  must 
put  the  matter  home  to  you  a  little  :  do  you  think 
It  might  not  be  possible  to  make  you  speak  truth  ? 

Nurse*  Alas,  sir !  1  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  truth. 

Coup.  Nay,  'tis  possible  thou  mayest  be  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Fash.  Come,  nurse,  you  and  I  were  bettet 
friends  when  we  saw  one  another  last ;  and  I  still 
believe  you*  are  a  very  good  woman  in  the  bottom 
1  did  deceive  you  and  your  young  lady,  'tis  true. 


but  I  always  designed  to  make  a  very  good  husband 
to  her,  and  to  be  a  very  good  friend  to  you.  And 
'tis  possible,  in  the  end,  she  might  have  found  her- 
self happier,  and  you  richer,  than  ever  my  brother 
will  make  you. 

Nurse,  Brother !  why  is  your  worship  then  his 
lordship's  brother  ? 

Fash.  I  am  ;  which  you  should  have  known,  if 
I  durst  have  stayed  to  have  told  you ;  but  I  was 
forced  to  take  horse  a  little  in  haste,  you  know. 

Nurse,  You  were  indeed,  sir  :  poor  young  man, 
how  he  was  bound  to  scaure  for't !  Now  won't 
your  worship  be  angry,  if  I  confess  the  truth  to 
you? — ^When  I  found  you  were  a  cheat  (with 
respect  be 'it  spoken),  I  verily  believed  miss  had 
got  some  pitiful  skip-jack  varlet  or  other  to  her 
husband)  or  I  had  ne'er  let  her  think  of  marrying 
again. 

Coup,  But  where  was  your  conscience  all  this 
while,  woman  ?  did  not  that  stare  you  in  the  face 
with  huge  saucer- eyes,  and  a  great  horn  upon  the 
forehead  ?  Did  not  you  thmk  you  should  be 
damned  for  such  a  sin  ? — Ha ! 

Fash.  Well  said»  divinity  !  press  that  home 
upon  her. 

Nurse,  Why,  in  good  truly,  sir,  I  had  some 
fearful  thoughts  on't,  and  could  never  be  brought 
to  consent,  till  Mr.  Bull  said  it  was  a  peckadilla, 
and  he'd  secure  my  soul  for  a  tithe-pig. 

Fash.  There  was  a  rogue  for  you  ! 

Coup,  And  he  shall  thrive  accordingly  ;  he  shall 
have  a  good  living.  —  Come,  honest  nurse,  I  see 
you  have  butter  in  your  compound ;  you  can  melt. 
Some  compassion  you  can  have  of  tiiis  handsome 
young  fellow. 

Nurse.  I  have,  indeed,  sir. 

Fash,  Why,  then  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do 
for  me.  You  know  what  a  warm  living  here  is 
fallen ;  and  that  it  must  be  in  the  disposal  of  him 
who  has  the  disposal  of  miss.  Now  if  you  and  the 
doctor  will  agree  to  prove  my  marriage,  I'll  pre- 
sent him  to  it,  upon  condition  he  makes  you  his 
bride. 

Nurse.  Naw  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  follow 
your  good  worship  both  by  night  and  by  day ! — 
Let  him  be  fetched  in  by  the  ears  ;  I'll  soon  bring 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone. 

Coup.  [Aside.}  Well  said,  old  white-leather! 
'^[Aloud.]  Hey,  bring  in  the  prisoner  there  ! 

Re-enter  Lory  with  Bvlu 

Coup.  Come,  advance,  holy  man.  Ilere^s  your 
duck  does  not  think  fit  to  retire  with  you  into  the 
chancel  at  this  time;  but  she  has  a  proposal  .to 
make  to  you  in  the  face  of  the  congregation. — 
Come,  nurse,  speak  for  yourself,  you  are  of 
age. 

Nurse.  Roger,  are  not  you  a  wicked  man,  Roger, 
to  set  your  strength  against  a  weak  woman,  and 
persuade  her  it  was  no  sin  to  conceal  miss's  nup- 
tials ?  My  conscience  flies  in  my  face  for  it,  thou 
priest  of  Baal !  and  I  find  by  woful  experience  thy 
absolution  is  not  worth  an  old  cassock ;  therefore  I 
am  resolved  to  confess  the  truth  to  the  whole  world, 
though  I  die  a  beggar  for  it.  But  his  worship  over-' 
flows  with  his  mercy  and  his  bounty ;  he  is  not  only 
pleased  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  but  designs  thou 
sha't  squat  thee  down  in  Fatgoose  living;  and 
which  is  more  than  all,  has  prevailed  with  me  to 
become  the  wife  of  thy  bosom. 


Fash.  All  this  I  intend  for  you,  doctor.  What 
you  are  to  do  for  me  I  need  not  tell  ye. 

Bull.  Your  worship's  goodness  is  unspeakable. 
Yet  there  is  one  thin^  seems  a  point  of  conscience ; 
and  conscience  is  a  tender  babe.  If  I  should  bind 
myself^  for  the  sake  of  this  living,  to  marry  nurse, 
and  maintain  her  afterwards,  I  doubt  it  might  be 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  simony. 

Coup.  [Rising  up."]  If  it  were  sacrilege,  the 
living's  worth  it :  therefore  no  more  words,  good 
doctor;  but  with  the  parish — [Gtpt'n^  Nurse  to 
him]  here — take  the  parsonage-house.  'Tis  true, 
'tis  a  little  out  of  repair ;  some  dilapidations  there 
are  to  be  made  good ;  the  windows  are  broke,  the 
wainscot  is  warped,  the  ceilings  are  peeled,  and  the 
walls  are  cracked ;  but  a  little  glazing,  painting, 
whitewash,  and  plaster,  will  make  it  last  tiiy  time. 

Bull.  Well,  sir,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  shan't  con- 
tend.   What  Providence  orders,  I  submit  to. 

Nurse.  And  so  do  I,  with  all  humility. 

Coup.  Why,  that  now  was  spoke  like  good 
people.  Come,  my  turtle-doves,  let  us  go  help  this 
poor  pigeon  to  his  wandering  mate  again ;  and  after 
institution  and  induction,  you  shall  all  go  a-cooing 
together.  lExcunt 


SCENE  IV. — LovELESs's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Amanda  in  a  scar/,  S^e.t  as  Just  returned,  her  Afaid 

foUmoing  her. 

Aman.  Prithee  what  care  I  who  has  been  here  ? 

Maid.  Madam,  'twas  my  lady  Bridle  and  my 
Lady  Tiptoe. 

Aman.  My  lady  Fiddle  and  my  lady  Faddle ! 
What  dost  stand  troubling  me  with  the  visits  of  a 
parcel  of  impertinent  women  !  W^hen  they  are  well 
seamed  with  the  small- pox,  they  won't  be  so  fond 
of  showing  their  faces. — There  are  more  coquettes 
about  this  town — 

Maid.  Madam,  I  suppose  they  only  came  to 
return  your  ladyship's  visit,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  world. 

Aman.  Would  the  world  were  on  Are,  and  you 
in  the  middle  on't !  Begone !  leave  me  ! — [Exit 
Maid.]  At  last  I  am  convinced.  My  eyes  are 
testimonies  of  his  falsehood.  The  base,  ungrateful, 
perjured  villain ! — 

Good  gods !    what  slippery  stuff  are  men  com- 
posed of ! 
Sure  the  account  of  their  creation's  false. 
And  'twas  the  woman's  rib  that  they  were  form'd  of. 
But  why  am  I  thus  angry  ? 
This  poor  relapse  should  only  move  my  scorn. 
'Tis  true. 

The  roving  flights  of  his  unfinish'd  youth 
Had  strong  excuses  from  the  plea  of  nature  ; 
Reason  had  thrown  the  reins  loose  on  his  neck. 
And  slipp'd  him  to  unlimited  desire. 
If  therefore  he  went  wrong,  he  had  a  claim 
To  my  forgiveness,  and  I  did  him  right. 
But  since  the  years  of  manhood  rein  him  in. 
And  reason,  well  digested  into  thought, 
Has  pointed  out  the  course  he  ought  to  run ; 
If  now  he  strays, 

'Twould  be  as  weak  and  mean  in  me  to  pardon. 
As  it  has  been  in  him  to  oflPend.     But  hold  : 
*Tis  an  ill  cause  indeed,  where  nothing's  to  be  said 

for't. 
My  beauty  possibly  is  in  the  wane ; 
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Perhaps  sixteen  has  greater  charms  for  him  : 
Yes,  there's  the  secret.     But  let  him  know. 
My  quiver's  not  entirely  emptied  yet, 
I  still  have  darts,  and  I  can  shoot  'em  too ; 
They're  not  so  blunt,  but  they  can  enter  still : 
The  want's  not  in  my  power,  but  in  my  will. 
Virtue's  his  friend  ;  or,  through  another's  heart, 
I  yet  could  find  the  way  to  make  his  smart. 

[Going  <j/r,  the  meets  Worthv. 
Ha  I  he  here  ! 
Protect  mc,  Heaven  !  for  this  looks  ominous. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor,  Yon  seem  disorder'd,  madam, 
I  hope  there's  no  misfortune  happen'd  to  you  ? 

Aman,  None  that  will  long  disorder  me,  I  hope. 

Wor.  Whate'er  it  be  disturbs  you,  would  to 
'Twere  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,  [heaven  I 
Till  I  were  able  to  remove  the  cause. 

Aman,  I  hope  ere  long  it  will  remove  itself. 
At  least,  I  have  given  it  warning  to  be  gone. 

Tl  or.  Would  I  durst  ask,  where  'tis  the  thorn 
torments  you  ! 
Forgive  me,  if  I  grow  inquisitive ; 
'Tis  only  with  desire  to  give  you  ease. 

Aman.  Alas  !  'tis  in  a  tender  part. 
It  can't  be  drawn  without  a  world  of  pain  : 
Yet  out  it  must ; 
For  it  begins  to  fester  in  my  heart. 

Wor.  If  'tis  the  sting  of  unrequited  love, 
Remove  it  instantly : 
I  have  a  balm  will  quickly  heal  the  wound. 

Aman.  You'll  find  the  undertaking  difficult : 
The  surgeon,  who  already  has  attempted  it, 
Has  much  tormented  me. 

Wor.  I'll  aid  him  with  a  gentler  hand, 
If  you  will  give  me  leave. 

Aman,  How  soft  soe'er  the  hand  may  be. 
There  still  is  terror  in  the  operation. 

Wor.  Some  few  preparatives  would  make  it  easy, 
Could  I  persuade  you  to  apply  'em. 
Make  home  reflections,  madam,  on  your  slighted  love: 
Weigh  well  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your  charms : 
Rouse  up  that  spirit  women  ought  to  bear, 
And  slight  your  god,  if  he  neglects  his  angel. 
With  arms  of  ice  receive  his  cold  embraces, 
And  keep  your  fire  for  those  who  come  in  flames. 
Behold  a  burning  lover  at  your  feet. 
His  fever  raging  in  his  veins  ! 
See  how  he  trembles,  how  he  pants ! 
See  how  he  glows,  how  he  consumes ! 
Extend  the  arms  of  mercy  to  his  aid ; 
His  zeal  may  give  him  title  to  your  pity. 
Although  his  merit  cannot  claim  your  love. 

Aman,  Of  all  my  feeble  sex,  sure  I  must  be  the 
weakest, 
Should  I  again  presume  to  think  on  love.    [Sighiug. 
Alas  !  my  heart  has  been  too  roughly  treated. 

Wor,  Twill  find  the  greater  bli>8  in  softer  usage. 

Aman.  But  where's  that  usage  to  be  fi>und  ? 

Wor.  'Tis  here, 

Within  this  faithful  breast ;  which  if  you  doubt, 
I'll  rip  it  up  before  your  eyes  ; 
Lay  all  its  secrets  open  to  your  view  ; 
And  then,  you'll  sec  'twas  sound. 

Aman.  With  just  such  words, 

Honest  as  these,  the  worst  of  men  deceived  mc. 

Wor.   He  therefore  merits  all  revenge  can  do ; 
His  fault  is  i^uch, 
Xhe  extent  and  stretch  of  vengeance  cannot  reach  it. 


Oh !  make  me  but  your  instrument  of  justice  ; 
You'll  find  me  execute  it  with  such  zeal. 
As  shall  convince  you  I  abhor  the  crime. 

Aman.  The  rigour  of  an  executioner, 
Has  more  the  face  of  cruelty  than  justice  : 
And  he  who  puts  the  cord  about  the  wretch's  neck, 
Is  seldom  known  to  exceed  him  in  his  morals. 
Wor.  What  proof  then  can  I  give  you  of  my 
Aman.  There  is  on  earth  but  one.  [truth  .' 

Wor,  And  is  that  in  my  power  } 

Aman.  It  is : 

And  one  that  would  so  thoroughly  convince  me, 
I  should  be  apt  to  rate  your  heart  so  high, 
I  possibly  might  purchase't  with  a  part  of  mine. 
Wor,  Then  heaven  thou  art  my  friend,  and  I 
am  blest ; 
For  if  'tis  in  my  power,  my  will  I'm  sure 
Will  reach  it.     No  matter  what  the  terms 
May  be,  when  such  a  recompense  is  ofTer'd. 
Oh  !  tell  me  quickly  what  this  proof  must  be  ! 
What  is  it  will  convince  you  of  my  love  ? 

Aman.  I  shall  believe  you  love  me  as  you  ought, 
If  from  this  moment  you  forbear  to  ask 
Whatever  is  unfit  for  me  to  grant. — 
You  pause  upon  it,  sir. — I  doubt,  on  such  hard 

terms, 
A  woman's  heart  is  scarcely  worth  the  having. 
Wor.  A   heart,   like  yours,   on  any   terms  is 
worth  it ; 
'Twas  not  on  that  I  paused.     But  I  was  thinking 

iDra%eing  nearer  to  her. 
Whether  some  things  there  may  not  be. 
Which  women  cannot  grant  without  a  blush. 
And  yet  which  men  may  take  without  offence. 

{Taking  her  hand. 
Your  hand,  I  fancy,  may  be  of  the  number  : 
Oh,  pardon  me  !  if  I  comiiiit  a  rape 

[Kissing  it  eagerly. 

Upon't ;  and  thus  devour  it  with  my  kisses. 
Aman.  O  heavens  I  let  me  go. 
Wor,  Never,  whilst  I  Imve  strength  to  hold  you 
here.        iForcii'u  her  to  sit  down  on  a  couch. 
My  life,  my  soul,my  goddess — Oh,  forgive  me  ! 
Aman.  O  whither  am  I  going  ?  Help,  heaven, 

or  I  am  lost. 
Woi:   Stand  neuter,  gods,  this  once,  I  do  invoke 

you. 
Avian.  Then,  save  me,  virtue,  and  the  glory's 
Wor.  Nay,  never  strive.  [thine. 

Aman.  I  will  and  conquer  too. 

My  forces  rally  bravely  to  my  aid. 

{Breaking from  him. 
And  thus  I  gain  the  day. 

Wor,  Then  mine  as  bravely  double  their  attack  ; 

[Seizing  her  again. 

And  thus  I  wrest  it  from  you.     Nay,  struggle  not ; 
For  all's  in  vain  :  or  death  or  victory ; 
I  am  determined. 

Aman.  And  so  am  I: 

[Rushing  from  him. 
Now  keep  your  distance,  or  we  part  for  ever. 

Wor.  [Offering  again,]   For  Heaven's  sake! — 

Aman,  [Going.]  Nay  then,  farewell ! 

Wor.  Oh  stay  !  and  see  the  magic  force  of  love. 
[Knet'llng,  and  holding  by  her  cloUtes. 
Behold  this  raging  lion  at  your  feet, 
.Struck  dead  with  fear,  and  tame  as  charms  can 

make  him. 
Wl)at  must  I  do  to  be  forgiven  by  you  .' 

A  num.  lU'innt,  and  never  more  offend. 
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H'fi'.Repi'iitimce  forpiBtcrimpR  isjunt  and  easy; 
But  sin  DO  more's  a  ta<k  ton  hard  for  mortals. 

Amafi.  Yet  those  who  hope  for  heaven, 
Must  use  their  best  endeavours  to  perform  it. 

Wor,  Endeavours  we  may  use,  but  flesh  and 
*y  blood  are  pot 

In  t'other  scale  ;  and  they  are  ponderous  thinsrs. 

Aman,  Whatever  they  are,  there  is  a  weight  in 
resolution 
Sufficient  for  their  balance.  The  soul,  I  do  confess, 
Is  usually  so  careless  of  its  charee, 
So,  soft,  and  so  indulgent  ta  desire; 
It  leaves  the  reins  in  the  wild  hand  of  nature, 
Who  like  a  Phaeton,  drives  the  fiery  chariot, 
And  sets  the -world  on  flakne. 
Yet  still  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  mind, 
Whene'er  it  pleases  to  exert  its  force. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  think  it  worth  your  while, 
To  take  such  mighty  pains  for  my  esteem  ; 
But  that  I  leave  to  you. 
You  see  the  price  I  set  upon  my  heart ; 
Perhaps  'tis  dear :  but.  spite  of  all  yoitr  art. 
You'll  find  on  cheaper  terms  we  ne'er  sliall  part. 

IBjcU. 
, .  If ''or.  Sure  there's  divinity  about  her  ! 
And  sh'as  dispensed  some  portion  on't  to  me. 
For  what  but  now  was  the  wild  flame  of  Jove, 
Or  (to  dissect  Ahat  specious  term)  the  vile, 
The  irross  desires  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Is  in  a  moment  turn'd  to  adoration. 
Tlie  coarser  appetite  of  nature's  gone,  and  'tis, 
Mfthinks,  the  food  of  angels  I  require. 
Mow  lone:  this  influence  may  last.  Heaven  knows ; 
But  in  this  moment  of  my  purity, 
T  oould  on  her  own  terms  accept  her  heart. 
Yes,  lovely  woman  !  I  can  accept  it. 
For  now  'tis  doubly  worth  my  care. 
Your    charms    are    much  increased,   since  thus 

adorn 'd. 
"^^^en  truth's  extorted  from  us,  th^n  we  own 
The  robe  of  virtue  is  a  graceful  habit. 
Could  women  but  our  secret  counsels  scan. 
Could  they  but  reach  the  deep  reserves  of  m  in, 
They'd  wear  it  on,  that  that  of  love  might  last; 
For  when  they  threw  off*  one,  we  soon  I  he  other 
Their  sympathy  is  such —  [cast. 

The  fate  of  one,  the  other  scarce  can  fly  ; 
They  live  together,  and  together  die.  [EnV. 


SCENE  v.— A  Roofn  in  Lord   Foppinoton's 

Fnter  Mlsa  IIoydic.v  and  Xurse. 

Ilopd.  But  is  it  sure  and  certain,  say  you,  he's 
my  lord's  own  brother.' 
'        Nurse,  As  sure  as  he's  your  lawful  husbilnd. 
I        Hoyd,  Ecod,  if  I  had  known   that  in   time,  I 
;    don't  know  but    I   might  have  kept  him  :  for, 
between  you  and  I,  nurse,  he'd  have  made  a  hus- 
band worth  two  of  this  I  have.     But  which  do  you 
think  you  should  fancy  most,  nurse .' 
I        Nurse.  Why,  truly,  in  my  poor  fancy,  madam, 
your  first  husband  is  the  prettier  gentleman. 
ITof/d.  I  don't  like  my  lord's  shapes,  nurse. 
Nurse.  Why,  in  good  truly,  as  a  body  may  say, 
be  is  but  a  slam. 

IToyd.  What  do  you  think  now  he  puts  me  in 
mind  of.'  Don't  you  remember  a  lone,  loose, 
ihambling  sort  of  a  horse  my  father  call'd  Washy .' 


Nurfte.  As  like  as  two  twin-brothers! 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  I  have  thought  bo  a  hnndrM 
times:  faith,  I'm  tired  of  him. 

Nurse,  Indeed,  madam,  I  think  joa  had  e'eil 
as  {!ood  stand  to  your  first  bargain. 

Hoyd,  Oh  but,  nurse,  we  han't  considered  thie 
mftin  thing  yet.  If  I  leave  my  lord,  I  must  leave 
my  lady  too  ;  and  when  I  rattle  about  the  streeU 
in  my  coach,  they'll  only  say.  There  goes  mistr^ 
— mistress — mistress  what .'  Whal's  this  man's 
nannf  I  have  married,  nul^  ?. 

Nurse.  'SquireJFashion. 

Hoyd.  'Squire  Fashion  is  it .' — ^Well,  'Squire, 
that's  better  than  nothing.  Do*  yon  think  on6 
coiild  not  get  him  made  a  knight,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  I  don't  know  but  one  might,  madam, 
when  the  king's  in  a  good  huinour. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  that  would  do  rarely.  For  tfie'o 
he'd  be  as  good  a  man  as  my  fatherj  you  know. 

Nurse.  By'r  Lady,  and  that's  as  good  aa  the 
best  of  *em. 

'  Hoyd.  So  'tis,  faith  ;  for  then  I  shall  be  my 
lady,  and  your  ladyship  at  every  word,  that's  all  I 
have  to  care  for.  Ha,  nurse,  but  hark  yonmfe, 
one  thing  more,  and  then  1  have  done.  I'm  afraid, 
if  I  change  my  husband  again,  I  shan't  have  so 
much  money  to  throw  about,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Oh,  enough's  as  good  as  a  feast.  Be- 
sides, madam,  one  don't  know  but  as  much  may 
fall  to. your  share  with  the  younger  brother  as  with 
the  elder.  For  though  these  lords  have  a  power  of 
wealth  indeed,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  say,  they  give 
it  all  to  their  sluts  and  their  trulls  ;  who  joggle  it 
about  in  their  coaches,  with  a  murrain  to  'em! 
whilst  poor  madam  sits  sighing,  and  wislUnfr,  and 
knotting,  and  crying,  and  has  not  a  spare  half- 
crown  to  buy  her  a  Practice  of  Piety. 

Hoyd.  oil,  but  for  that  don't  deceive  yourself, 
nurse.  For  this  I  must  say  for  my  lord,  and  a — 
[Snappinq  her  fingers^  for  him  ;  he's  as  fnie  as 
nn  open  house  at  Christmas.  For  this  very  morn* 
ing  he  told  me  I  should  have  two  hundred  a  year 
to  buy  pins.  Now,  nurse,  if  he  gives  me  two 
hundred  a  year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you  think 
he'll  give  me  to  buy  fine  petticoats  .' 

Nursf.,  Ah,  my  dearest,  he  deceives  thee  faully, 
and  he's  no  better  than  a  rogue  for  his  pains  1 
These  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberidgc  with  'em 
would  confound  a  gipsy.  That  which  they  call 
pin-money  is  fo  buy  their  wives  everything  in  the 
varsal  world,  down  to  their  very  shoe-ties.  Nay,  I 
have  heard  folks  sav.  that  some  ladies,  if  thev  will 
have  gallants,  as  they  call  'em,  are  forced  to  find 
them  out  of  their  pin-money  too. 

Hoyd.  Has  he  served  me  so,  say  ye  ! — Then  I'll 
be  his  wife  no  longer,  that's  fixed.  Ijook,  here  he 
comes,  with  all  the  fine  folks  at's  heels.  Ecod, 
nurse,  these  London  ladies  will  laugh  till  they 
crack  again,  to  see  me  slip  my  collar,  and  run 
away  from  my  husband.  But,  d'ye  hear  ?  Pray, 
take  care  of  one  thing:  when  the  business  comes 
to  break  out,  be  sure  you  get  between  roe  and  my 
father,  for  you  know  his  tricks ;  he'll  knock  me 
down. 

Nurse.  IMl  mind  him,  ne'er  fear,  madam. 

Enter  Lord  FoppiifOTOif .  Txivki.iws,  Worthy,  Amanda, 

and  UxniNTHrA. 

Lord  Fop,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  all 
welcome. — Loveless,  that's  my  wife  ;  prithee  do  me 
the  favour  to  salute  her  ;  and  dost  hear, — [  Asidg 
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to  Atm]  if  tliau  hast  a  mind  to  try  thy  fartune,  to 
be  revenged  of  me,  I  won't  take  it  ill,  stap  my 
vitaU ! 

Love.  You  need  not  fear,  sir ;  I'm  too  fond  of 
my  own  wife  to  )iave  the  least  inclination  to  yours. 

[^AU  salute  Mu«  Hovdbn. 

Lord  Fop.  lAside.J  Vd  give  a  thousand  paupd 

he  woul^    make  Igve    to  her,  that   he    may   see 

she  has  sense  enough  to  prefer  me  to  him,  though 

his  own  wife  has  not. — [Vieuring  him.]   He's  a 

▼ery  hcastly  fellow,  in  my  opinion. 

I        Hoyd.  [^Aside.]  What  a  power  of  fine  men  there 

are  in  this  London  !     He  that  kissed  me  first  is  a 

'    goodly  gentleman,   I  promise   you.      Sure   those 

'•    wives  have  a  rare  time  ou't  that  live  here  always. 
I 

Enter  Sir  TuNBEi.;.y  Clumisby.  icilh  Mubicians,  Dancers, 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  come  in,  good  people,  come 
in  !  Come  tune  your  fiddles,  tune  your  fiddles  ! 
— [7o  the  hautboj/t.]  Bagpipes,  make  ready  there. 
Come,  sttike  up.  ISings, 

For  this  is  Hoyden's  wedding-day, 
And  therefore  we  keep  holiday. 
And  come  to  be  merry. 
Ha  !  there's  my  wench,  Tfaiih.     Touch  and  fake, 
I'll  warrant  her  ;  she'll  breed  like  a  tame  rabbit. 

Hoyd.  [Aside.]  Ecod,  I  thic!^  my  father's  gotten 
drunk  before  supper. 

Sir  Tun.  [  To  Loveless  and  Worthy.]  Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  welcome.— [iS'a/u/tny  Amanda 
and  Berinthia.]  Ladies,  by  your  leave.— 
[Aside.]  Ha!  they  bill  like  turtles.  Udsoukers, 
they  set  my  old  blood  a>fire  ;  1  shall  cuckold 
somebody 'before  morning. 

Lord  Fop.  \_To  Sir  Tunbklly.]  Sir,  you  being 
master  of  the  entertainmeuty  will  you  desire  the 
company  to  sit  ? 

Sir  Tun,  Oons,  sir,  I'm  the  happiest  man  on 
this  side  the  Ganges  ! 

Lord  Fop.  [A»idf-.]   This  is  a  mighty  unac- 
,    countable  old  fellow. — [To  Sir  Tunbklly.]     1 
said,  sir,  it  would  be  convenient  to  ask  the  com- 
pany  to  sit. 

Sir  Tun.  Sit !— with  all  my  heart. — Come,  take 
your  places,  ladies ;  take  your  places,  gentlemen. 
— Come  sit  down,  sit  down  *,  a  pox  of  ceremony  ! 
take  your  places. 

\They  fit,  and  the  masque  begins. 

Enter  (H'pid  and  nvMBN,  with  a  CJiorus  q/ Dancers. 

Cuf,  Thou  bane  to  my  empire,  thou  spring  of 

contest, 
Thou  source  of  all  discord,  thou  period  to  rest. 
Instruct  n.e,  what  wretches  in  bondage  can  see. 
That  the  aim  of  their  life  is  still  pointed  to  thee. 

Hym.  Instruct  me,  thou  little,  impertinent  god. 
From  whence  all  thy  subjects  have  taken  the  mode 
To  grow  fond  of  a  change,  to  whatever  it  be. 
And  I'll  tell  thee  why  those  would  be  bound  who 

are  free. 

Chorus. 

For  change,  tre're  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be. 
We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom  nor  thee. 
Constancy's  an  empty  sound, 
Henven,  and  earth,  and  all  go  rounds 

\Ar.  the  works  of  Nature  move, 
All  the  joys  of  life  and  love 
. 


\ 


Aie  in  variety. 


Cup,  Wer($  ]pve  the  reward  of  a  pfins-taking 
life, 
Had  a  husband  the  art  to  be  fon<f  of  his  wife, 
Were  virtue  so  plenty,  a  v^ife  could  aflfiird. 
These  very  hard  times,  tp  be  true  to  her  lorcL         - 
Some  specious  account  might  be  giyen  of  those 
Who  are  tied  by  the  tail,  to  be  led  by  the  nose^ 

But  since  'tis  the  fate  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 

To  consume  all  their  days  in  contention  and  strife  \ 

Since,  whatever  the  bounty  of  Heaven  m^  create 

her, 
He*s  morally  sure  he  shall  heartily  hate  her, 
T  think  'twere  much  wiser  to  ramble  at  large, 
And  the  volleys  of  love  on  the  herd  to  discharge, 

i/yjB.  Some  colour  of  reason  thy  cotttrsel  might 

bear, 
Could  a  man  have  no  more  than  his  wife  w  bis 

share : 
Or  were  I  a  monarch  so  cruelly  jt^st, 
To  oblige  a  poor  wife  to  be  true  to  her  trust  ; 
But  I  haye  not  pretended,  for  many  years  ps^t. 
By  marrying  of  people,  to  make  'em  grow  chaste 

I  therefore  advise  thee  to  let  me  go  on, 

Thou'lt  find  I'm  the  strength  and  support  of  thy 

throne ; 
For  hadst  thou  but  eyes,  thou  wouldvt  quickly 
perceive  it, 
How  smoothly  the  dart 
Slips  into  the  heart 
Of  a  woman  that's  wed ; 
Whilst  the  shivering  maid 
Stands  trembling,  and  wishing,  but  dare  not  receive 
it. 

Chorus. 

For  change,  we're  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be. 
We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom  nor  thee. 
Constancy's  an  empty  sound, 
Heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  go  round. 
All  the  works  of  Nature  move. 
And  the  joys  of  lite  and  love 
Are  in  variety. 

[End  of  the  snatqus* 

Sir  Tun.  So ;  very  fine,  very  fine,  i*faith  !  this 
is  something  like  a  wedding.  Now,  if  supper  wert 
but  ready  Td  say  a  short  grace ;  and  if  I  had  such 
a  bedtellow  as  Hoyden  to-night — I'd  say  as  short 
prayers. 

Enter  Tom  FASHioif ,  Covplbr,  and  Bull. 

How  now  I — what  have  we  got  here?  a  ghost! 
Nay,  it  must  be  so,  for  his  flesh  and  blood  could 
never  have  dared  to  appear  before  me. — [  To  Tom 
Fashion.]  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  Tam  again  ! 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  will  you  cut  his  throat  ?  or 
shall  I  > 

Lord  Fop.  Leave  him  to  me,  sir,  if  you  please. 
— Prithee,  Tam,  be  so  ingenuous  now  as  to  tell 
me  what  thy  business  is  here  } 

F'lsh.  'Tis  with  your  bride. 

Lord  Fop.  Thau  art  the  impudentest  fellow  that 
Nature  has  yet  spawned  into  the  warld,  strike  me 
speech  I eifs  ! 

Fash.  Why,  you  know  my  modesty  would  have 
starved  Tne  ;  1  sent  it  a-begging  to  you,  and  you 
would  not  give  it  a  groat. 

Lord  Fop.  And  dost  than  expect  by  an  excess 
of  assurance  to  eitart  a  maintenance  fram  me  r 
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ACT  V. 


Fath,  [  Taking  Miss  Hoyden  by  the  hand^  I 
do  intend  to  exto4  your  mistress  from  you,  and  that 
I  hope  will  prove  one. 

Lord  Fop,  I  ever  thaught  Newgate  or  Bedlam 
would  be  his  furtune,  and  naw  his  fate's  decided. — 
Prithee,  Loveless,  dost  know  of  ever  a  mad-doctor 
hard  bv  ? 

Fash.  There's  one  at  your  elbow  will  cure  you 
presently. — [  To  Bull.]  Prithee,  doctor,  take  him 
in  hand  quickly. 

Lord  Fop.  Shall  I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  sir,  to 
pull  your  fingers  out  of  my  wife's  hand  ? 

Fash,  His  wife  !  Look  you  there  ;  now  I  hope 
you  are  all  satisfied  he's  mad. 

Lord  Fop.  Naw,  it  is  not  passible  far  me  to 
penetrate  what  species  of  fally  it  is  thou  art  driving 
at! 

Sir  Tun.  Here,  here,  here,  let  me  beat  out  his 
brfuns,  and  that  will  decide  all. 

Lord  Fop.  No,  pray,  sir,  bold,  we'll  destray  him 
presently  according  to  law. 

Faih.  [To  Bull.]  Nay,  then  advance,  doctor : 
come,  you  are  a  man  of  conscience,  answer  boldly 
to  the  questions  I  shall  ask.  Did  not  yon  marry 
me  to  this  young  lady  before  ever  that  gentleman 
there  saw  her  face  ? 

Bull,  Since  the  truth  must  out,  I  did. 

Fash,  Nurse,  sweet  nurse,  were  not  you  a  wit- 
ness to  it  ? 

Nurse,  Since  my  conscience  bids  me  speak — I 
was. 

Fash,  [To  Miss  Hoydex.]  Madam,  am  not  I 
your  lawful  husband  ? 

Hoyd.  Truly  I  can't  tell,  but  you  married  me 
first. 

Fash.  Now  I  hope  you  are  all  satisfied  ? 

Sir  Tun.  [Offfring  to  strike  himt  is  held  by 
Loveless  and  Worthy.]  Oons  and  thunder,  you 
lie! 

Lord  Fop.  Pray,  sir,  be  calm,  the  battle  is  in 
disarder,  but  requires  more  canduct  than  courage 
to  rally  our  forces. — Pray,  dactar,  one  word  with 
you. — [Aside  to  ^TJLi,.']  Look  you,  sir,  though  I 
will  not  presume  to  calculate  your  notions  of 
damnation  fram  the  description  yon  give  us  of  hell, 
yet  since  there  is  at  least  a  passibility  you  may  have 
u  pitchfark  thrust  in  your  backside,  methinks  it 
should  not  be  worth  your  while  to  risk  your  saul  in 
the  next  warld  for  the  sake  of  a  beggarly  yaunger 
brather,  who  is  nat  able  to  make  your  bady  happy 
in  this. 

Bull.  Alas  !  my  lord,  I  have  no  worldly  ends  ; 
I  speak  the  truth,  Heaven  knows. 

Lord  Fop,  Nay,  prithee,  never  engage  Heaven 
in  the  matter,  for  by  all  I  can  sec  'tis  like  to  prove 
a  business  for  the  devil. 

Fash,  Come,  pray  sir,  all  above-board,  no  cor- 
rupting of  evidences.  If  you  please,  this  young 
lady  is  my  lawful  wife,  and  I'll  justify  it  in  all  the 
courts  of  England  ;  so  your  lordship  (who  always 
i.<id  a  passion  for  variety)  may  go  seek  a  new  mis- 
tress if  you  think  fit. 

Lord  Fop,  I  am  struck  dumb  with  his  impu- 
dence, and  cannot  passitively  tell  whether  ever  I 
shall  speak  again  or  nat. 

Sir  Tun,  Then  let  me  come  and  examine  the 
business  a  little,  I'll  jerk  the  truth  out  of  em  pre- 
sently.    Here,  give  me  my  dog-whip. 

Fash,  Look  you,  old  gentleman,  'tis  in  yain  to 
tDiike  a  noise  ;  if  you  grow  mutirous,  I  have  some 


friends  within  call  have  swords  by  their  sides  above 
four  foot  long;  therefore  be  calm,  hear  the  evidence 
patiently,  and  when  the  jury  have  given  their  ver- 
dict, pass  sentence  according  to  law.  Here's 
honest  Coupler  shall  be  foreman,  and  ask  as  many 
questions  as  he  pleases. 

Coup,  All  I  have  to  ask  is,  whether  nurse  per- 
sists in  her  evidence  ?  The  parson,  I  dare  swear, 
will  never  flinch  from  his. 

Nurse,  [To  Sir  Tu.nbelly,  kneeling.^  I  hope 
in  heaven  your  worship  will  pardon  me :  I  have 
served  you  long  and  faithfully,  but  in  this  thing  I 
was  overreached  ;  your  worship,  however,  was 
deceived  as  well  as  I,  and  if  the  wedding-dinner 
had  been  ready,  you  had  put  madam  to  bed  with 
him  with  your  own  hands. 

Sir  Tun.  But  how  durst  you  do  this,  without 
acquainting  of  me  ? 

Nurse.  Alas  !  if  your  worship  had  seen  how  the 
poor  thing  begged,  and  prayed,  and  clung,  and 
twined  about  me,  like  ivy  to  an  old  wall,  you 
would  say,  I  who  had  suckled  it,  and  swaddled  it, 
and  nursed  it  both  wet  and  dry,  must  have  had  a 
heart  of  adamant  to  refuse  it. 

Sir  Tun,  Very  well ! 

Fash,  Foreman,  I  expect  your  verdict. 

Coup,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what's  your 
opinions  ? 

All,  A  clear  case  !  a  clear  case ! 

Coup.  Then,  my  young  folks,  I  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Tun.  [To  Tom  Fashion.]  Come  hither, 
stripling ;  if  it  be  true  then,  that  thou  hast  married 
my  daughter,  prithee  tell  me  who  thou  art  ? 

Fash,  Sir,  the  best  of  my  condition  is,  I  am 
your  son-in-law  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  bro- 
ther to  that  noble  peer  there. 

Sir  Tun.  Art  thou  brother  to  that  noble  peer  ! — 
Why,  then,  that  noble  peer,  and  thee,  and  thy  wife, 
and  the  nurse,  and  the  priest^ — may  all  go  and  be 
damned  together !  lExit. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.^  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think 
the  wisest  thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart 
is  to  put  on  a  serene  countenance ;  for  a  philo- 
sophical air  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world 
to  the  face  of  a  person  of  quality.  I  will  therefore 
bear  my  disgrace  like  a  great  man,  and  let  the 
people  see  I  am  above  an  affront. — [Aloud.]  Dear 
Tam,  since  things  are  thus  fallen  aut,  prithee  give 
me  leave  to  wish  thee  jay;  I  do  it  de  bon  ctmir, 
strike  me  dumb  !  You  have  married  a  woman 
beautiful  in  her  person,  charming  in  her  airs,  pru- 
dent in  her  canduct,  canstant  in  her  inclinations, 
and  of  a  nice  marality,  split  my  windpipe  ! 

Fash,  Your  lardship  may  keep  up  your  spirits 
with  your  grimace  if  you  please,  I  shall  support 
mine  with  this  lady,  and  two  thousand  pound 
a-year. — [Taking  Miss  Hoyden's  hand.]  Come, 
madam  : — 

We  once  again,  you  see,  are  man  and  wif-.'. 
And  now,  perhaps,  the  bargain's  struck  !or  lik . 
If  I  mistake,  and  we  should  part  again. 
At  least  you  see  you  may  have  choice  of  ;n(.n  - 
Nay,  should  the  war  at  length  such  hav<-  ^  \v.7^\.' . 
That  lovers  should  grow  scarce,  yet  for  voui     •'<■', 
Kind  Heaven  always  will  preserve  a  be^u  : 

iPotntinff  to  Ix»n  T'orn:.  -ns. 
You'll  find  his  lordship  rendy  to  v.  nic  : 

Lord  Fop.  Her  ladyship  shall  stap  i.i'' Titni:>  if 
I  do. 

[E.l-1  nt't  emrtU 
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EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN   BY     LORD   FOPPINGTON. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
These  people  have  regaled  you  here  to-day 
(In  my  opinion)  with  a  saucy  play  ; 
In  which  the  author  does  presume  to  show, 
That  coxcomb,  ab  origine — was  beau.  •, 

Truly  I  think  the  thing  of  so  much  weight, 
That  if  some  sharp  chastisement  ben't  his  fate, 
Gad's  curse !  it  may  in  time  destroy  the  state. 
I  hold  no  one  its  friend,  I  must  confess. 
Who  would  discauntenance  you  men  of  dress. 
Far,  give  me  leave  to  abserve,good  clothes  are  things 
Have  ever  been  of  great  support  to  kings  ; 
All  treasons  come  from  slovens,  it  is  nat 
Within  the  reach  of  gentle  beaux  to  plat ; 
They  have  no  gall,  no  spleen,  no  teeth,  no  stings, 
Of  all  Gad*8  creatures,  the  most  harmless  things. 
Through  all  recard,  no  prince  was  ever  slain, 
By  one  who  had  a  feather  in  his  brain. 


They^re  men  of  too  refined  an  education, 

To  squabble  with  a  court — for  a  vile  dirty  nation. 

I'm  very  pasitive  yon  never  saw 

A  through  republican  a  finish'd  beau. 

Nor,  truly,  shall  you  very  often  see 

A  Jacobite  much  better  dress' d  than  he ; 

In  shart,  through  all  the  courts  that  Ijiave  beenin. 

Your  men  of  mischief — still  are  in  faul  linen. 

Did  ever  one  yet  dance  the  Tyburn  jig. 

With  a  free  air,  or  a  well-pa wder'd  wig  ? 

Did  ever  highwaymen  yet  bid  you  stand. 

With  a  sweet  bawdy  snuffbaz  in  his  hand^ 

Ar  do  you  ever  find  they  ask  your  purse 

As  men  of  breeding  do  ? — Ladies,  Gad's  curse  ! 

This  author  is  a  dag,  and  'tis  not  fit 

You  should  allow  him  even  one  grain  of  wit : 

To  which,  that  his  pretence  may  ne'er  be  named. 

My  humble  motion  is — ^he  may  be  dasin'd. 


THE    PROVOKED  WIFE, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


Cc/MBTAirr.     >  QgnUemen  €tfthe  Twen, 

HaARTrRKB,  ) 

RM(  John  Urutx. 

Lord  Rakb,         i  Companfoiw  to  Sir  Johm  Brutj« 

'^kblr,  a  Singing -Matter. 

Rasob,.  VaUStie-Chamb^e  Ux  Sir  John  Brutb. 

LovRWRLL,  Page  td  Lady  Brutb. 

Job,  a  Porter. 

Justice  of  the  Peaoe. 


Page  to  Lord  Rakb. 

Lady  Brutb,  Wi/e  (/Sir  John  Brut*. 

BKLfNDA,  her  Niece,  •        ■  , 

Lady  Fakcyfui^ 

Madbmoisbllb,  Fillf-de-Chambre  tohADv  YAttcyfPU 

p^jl^"' }  Af«{d#  W  LADV  FAKCYfUL. 

Tailor,  Conitable,  Watohmen,  Footmen,  dto. 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BY   MRS.  BRACKGIROLK. 


SiNCB  'tig  tbe  intent  and  business  of  the  stage, 

To  copy  out  the  follies  of  the  age  ; 

To  hold  to  every  man  a  faithful  glass, 

And  show  him  of  what  species  he*s  an  ass  : 

I  hope  the  next  that  teaches  in  the  school, 

Will  show  our  author  he's  a  scribbling  fooL 

And,  that  tbe  satire  may  be  sure  to  bite. 

Kind  Heaven  inspire  some  venom'd  priest  to  write  I 

And  grant  some  ugly  lady  may  indite  ! 

For  I  would  have  him  lash'd,  by  heavens  I  would ! 

Till  his  presumption  swam  away  in  blood. 

Three  plays  at  once  proclaims  a  face  of  brass. 

No  matter  what  they  are ;  that's  not  the  case ; 

To  write  three  plays,  e*en  that's  to  be  an  ass. 

But  what  1  least  forgive,  he  knows  it  too. 

For  to  his  cost  he  lately  has  known  you. 


Eiperience  shows,  to  many  a  writer's  smart. 
You  hold  a  court  where  mercy  ne*er  had  part ; 
So  much  of  the  old  serpent's  sting  you  have, 
You  love  to  damn,  as  Heaven  delights  to  save. 
In  foreign  parts,  let  a  bold  volunteer. 
For  public  good,  upon  the  stage  appear, 
He  meets  ten  thousand  smiles  to  dissipate  his  fear. 
All  tickle  an  the  adventuring  young  beginner, 
And  only  scourge  the  incorrigible  sinner; 
They  touch  indeed  his  faults,  but  with  a  hand 
So  gentle,  that  his  merit  still  may  stand  : 
Kindly  they  buoy  the  follies  of  his  pen. 
That  he  may  shun  'em  ifhen  he  writes  again. 
But  'tis  not  so  in  this  good-natured  town  ; 
All's  one,  an  ox,  a  poet,  or  a  crown ; 
Old  England's  play  was  always  knocking  down. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  1.—j4  Room  in  Sir  John  Brute's 

House, 

Enter  Sir  John  Brutb. 

Sir  John.  W^hat  cloying  meat  is  love— when 
matrimony's  the  sauce  to  it !  Two  years'  marriage 
has  debauched  my  five  senses.  Everything  I  see, 
everything  1  hear,  everything  I  feel,  everything  I 
smell,  and  everything  1  taste — methinks  has  wife 
in't.  No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  no 
girl  of  her  bib,  no  nun  of  doing  penance,  nor  old 


maid  of  being  chaste,  as  I  am  of  being  married. 
Sure,  there's  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon  the  ^ery 
name  of  wife.  My  lady  is  a  young  lady,  a  fine 
lady,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous  lady — and  yet  I  hate 
her.  There  is  but  one  thing  I  loathe  on  earth  beyond 
her  :  that's  fighting.  Would  my  courage  come  up 
but  to  a  fourth  part  of  my  ilUnature,  I'd  stand  buff 
to  her  relations,  and  thrust  her  out  of  doors.  But 
marriage  has  sunk  me  down  to  such  an  ebb  of 
resolution,  I  dare  not  draw  my  sword,  though  even 
to  get  rid  of  my  wife.     But  here  she  comes. 


SCENE    I. 


THE  PROVOKED  WIFE. 
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Entf^  Lailv  Brutk. 


I- 


Lady  Brute.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John,  Why^  do  you  expect  I  shonld  tell  you 
what  I  don't  know  myself  ? 

Lady  Brute.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
asking  you. 

iS^tr  John.  If  thinking  wrong  were  an  excuse  for 
impertinence,  women  might  he  justified  in  most 
things  they  say  or  do. 

Lady  Brute.  I'm  sorry  I've  said  anything  to 
displease  you. 

Sir  John,  Sorrow  for  things  past  is  of  as  little 
importance  to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or  ahroad 
ou^ht  to  be  to  you. 

Lady  Brute.  My  inquiry  was  only  that  I  might 
have  provided  what  you  liked. 

Sir  John.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the 
wrong  there  again ;  for  what  I  liked  yesterday  I 
don't  like  to-day,  and  what  I  like  to-day,  'tis  odds 
I  mayn't  like  to-morrow. 

Lady  Brute.  But  if  I  had  asked  you  what  you 
liked  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  then,  there  would  be  more 
asking  about  it  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

Lady  Brute.  I  wish  I  did  but  know  how  I  might 
please  you. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  not 
a  wife^s  talent. 

Lady  Brute.  WTiate'er  my  talent  is,  Vm  sure 
my  will  has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

Sir  John.  If  women  were  to  have  their  wills 
the  world  would  be  finely  governed. 

Lady  Brute.  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to 
use  me  as  you  do  of  late  ?  It  once  was  otherwise. 
You  married  me  for  love. 

Sir  John.  And  you  me  for  money.  So,  yon 
have  your  reward,  and  I  have  mine. 

Lady  Brute.  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  ? 

Sir  John.  A  parson. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? 

Sir  John.  He  has  married  me.  lExH. 

Lady  Brule.  The  devil's  in  the  fellow,  I  think  1 
— I  was  told  before  I  married  him  that  thus  'twould 
be:  but  I  thought  I  had  charms  enough  to  go\em 
him  ;  and  that  where  there  was  an  estate,  a  woman 
must  needs  be  happy  ;  so,  my  vanity  has  deceived 
me,  and  my  ambition  has  made  me  uneasy.  But 
there's  some  comfort  still ;  if  one  would  be  revenged 
of  him,  these  are  good  times;  a  woman  may  have 
a  gallant,  and  a  separate  maintenance  too. — The 
surly  puppy  ! — Yet,  he's  a  fool  for*t ;  for  hitherto 
he  has  been  no  monster  :  but  who  knows  how  far 
he  may  provoke  me  ?  I  never  loved  him,  yet  I 
have  been  ever  true  to  him ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  attacks  of  art  and  nature  upon  a  poor  weak 
woman's  heart,  in  favour  of  a  tempting  lover. 
Methinks  so  noble  a  defence  as  1  have  made  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  better  usage. — Or  who  can  tell 
—perhaps  a  good  part  of  what  I  suffer  from  my 
husband,  may  be  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  cru- 
elty to  my  lover' — Lord,  with  what  pleasure  could  1 
indulge  that  thought,  were  there  but  a  possibility 
of  finding  arguments  to  make  it  good  ! — And  how 
do  I  know  but  there  may  ? — Let  me  see. — W^hat 
opposes  ? — My  matrimonial  vow. — Why,  what  did 
I  vow  ?  I  think  I  promised  to  be  true  to  my  hus- 
band. Well ;  and  he  promised  to  be  kind  to  me. 
But  be  hao't  kept  his  word. — Why,  then,  1  am 


absolved  from  mine — .\y,  that  seems  clear  to  me. 
The  argument's  good  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  why  not  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife  ?  Oh,  but  that  condition  was  not  expressed.— 
No  matter,  'twas  understood.  Well,  by  all  I  see, 
if  I  argue  the  matter  a  little  longer  with  myself,  I 
shan't  find  so  many  bugbears  in  the  way  as  I 
thought  1  should.  Lord,  what  fine  notions  of 
virtue  do  we  women  take  up  upon  the  credit  of 
old  foolish  philosophers  !  Virtue's  its  own  reward, 
virtue's  this,  virtue's  that — virtue's  an  ass,  and  a 
gallant's  worth  forty  on't. 

Enter  Bcli.hda. 

Lady  Brute.  Good  morrow,  dear  cousin  ! 

Bel.  Good-morrow,  madam  ;  you  look  pleased 
this  morning. 

Lady  Brute,  I  am  so. 

Bel.  With  what,  pray..' 

Lady  Brute.  With  my  husband. 

Bel.  Drown  husbands  !  for  yours  is  a  provoking 
fellow.  As  he  went  out  just  now,  I  prayed  him  to 
tell  me  what  time  of  day  'twas ;  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  took  him  for  the  church-clock,  that  was  obliged 
to  tell  all  the  parish. 

Lady  Brute.  He  has  been  saying  some  good 
obliging  things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda,  he 
has  used  me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I  could 
almost  resolve  to  play  the  downright  wife — and 
euckold  him. 

Bel.  That  would  be  downright,  indeed. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  after  all,  there's  more  to  be 
said  for't  than  you'd  imagine,  child.  I  know,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  statute  law  of  religion,  I  should  do 
wrong ;  but,  if  there  were  a  Court  of  Chancery  in 
heaven,  I'm  sure  I  should  cast  him. 

Bel.  If  there  were  a  House  of  Lords  you  might. 

Lady  Brute.  In  either  I  should  infallibly  carry 
my  cause.     Why,  he's  the  first  aggressor,  not  I. 

Bel.  Ay,  but  you  know,  we  must  return  good 
for  evil. 

Lady  Brute.  That   may  be  a  mistake  in  the 
translation. — Prithee,  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda; 
for  I'm  positive  I'm  in  the  right;  and  if  you'll^/ 
keep  up  the  prerogative  of  a  woman,  you'll  like-  jT*^ 
wise  be  positive  you  are  in  the  right,  whenever  you  / 
do  anythmg  you  have  a  mind  to.     But  I  shall  ])Iay 
the  fool  and  jest  on,  till  I  make  you  begin  to  think 
I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  I  shan't  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to  think 
of  anything  that  you  desire  to  keep  a  secret  from 
me. 

Lndy  Brute.  Alas,  my  dear  !  I  have  no  secrets. 
My  heart  could  never  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  you  mean ;  for  I'm  sure  I  have 
seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue  has  been 
locked  up  safe  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  My  eyes  gadding  !  prithee  after 
who,  child  ? 

Bel.  Why,  after  one  that  thinks  you  hate  him 
as  much  as  1  know  you  love  him. 

Lady  Brule.  Constant,  you  mean  ? 

Br/.   I  do  so. 

Lady  Bruti'.  Lord,  what  should  put  such  a 
thing  into  your  head  } 

Bel.  That  which  puts  things  into  most  people's 
heads — observation. 

Lndy  Bruie.  Why  what  have  you  observed,  in 
the  n&me  of  wonder  } 

Bel.  I  have  observed  you  bloat  when  you  mr^ 
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him,  force  yourself  away  from  him,  and  then  be 
out  of  humour  with  every thiog  about  yon.  In  a 
word,  never  was  poor  creature  so  spurred  on  by 
desire,  and  so  reined  in  with  fear  I 

Ltidy  B-^nte,    How  strong  is  fancy ! 

Bel.    How  weak  is  woman  ! 

LadyBnite.  Prithee,  niece,  have  a  better  opinion 
of  your  aunt's  inclination. 

Bel.  Dear  aunt,  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
niece's  understanding. 

Lady  Brute,  You'll  make  me  angry. 

Bel.  You'll  make  me  laugh. 

Lady  Brute,   Then  you  are  resolved  to  persist } 

Bel,   Positively. 

Lady  Brute,  And  all  I  can  say — 

Bel,  Will  signify  nothing. 

Lady  Brute,  Though  I  should  swear  'twere 
false — 

Bel,  I  should  think  it  true. 

Lady  Brute,  Then  let  us  both  forgive — [  JTttff- 
ing  her]  for  we  have  both  offended  :  I  in  making 
a  secret,  you  in  discovering  it. 

Bel,  Good-nature  may  do  much  :  but  you  have 
more  reason  to  forgive  one,  than  I  have  to  pardon 
t'other. 

Lady  Brute,  'Tis  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my 
reserve  has  been  indeed  a  crime.  But  that  you 
may  more  easily  forgive  me,  remember,  child,  that 
when  our  nature  prompts  us  to  a  thing  our  honour 
and  religion  have  forbid  us,  we  would  (were't  pos- 
sible) conceal,  even  ^om  the  soul  itself,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  body's  weakness. 

Bel,  Well,  I  hope,  to  make  your  friend  amends, 
you'll  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the  future,  though 
the  body  should  still  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

Lady  Brute.  No,  from  this  moment  I  have  no 
more  reserve  ;  and  for  a  proof  of  my  repentance, 
I  own,  Belinda,  I'm  in  danger.  Merit  and  wit 
assault  me  from  without ;  nature  and  love  solicit 
me  within ;  my  husband^s  barbarous  usage  piques 
me  to  revenge ;  and  Satan,  catching  at  the  fair 
occasion,  throws  in  my  way  that  vengeance  which, 
of  all  vengeance,  pleases  women  best. 

Bel,  'Tis  well  Constant  don't  know  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fortification ;  for,  o'  my  conscience, 
he'd  soon  come  on  to  the  assault  I 

Lady  Brute.  Ay,  and  I'm  afraid  carry  the  town 
too.  But  whatever  you  may  have  observed,  I  have 
dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant.  So  you 
see  I'm  no  coquette,  Belinda:  and  if  you'll  follow 
my  advice,  you'll  never  be  one  neither.  'Tis  true, 
coquetry  is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the 
natural  composition  of  a  woman ;  and  I,  as  well  as 
others,  could  be  well  enough  pleased  to  see  a 
crowd  of  young  fellows  ogling,  and  glancing,  and 
watching  all  occasions  to  do  forty  foolish  officious 
things.  Nay,  should  some  of  'em  push  on,  even 
to  hanging  or  drowning,  why,  faith,  if  I  should  let 
pure  woman  alone,  I  should  e'en  be  but  too  well 
pleased  with't. 

Bel,  rU  swear  'twould  tickle  me  strangely. 

Lady  Brute.  But  after  all,  'tis  a  vicious  prac- 
tice in  us  to  give  the  least  encouragement  but 
where  we  design  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  For 
'tis  an  unreasonable  thing  to  engage  a  man  in  a 
disease  which  we  beforehand  resolve  we  never  will 
apply  a  cure  to. 

B'l,  'Tis  true  ;  but  then  a  woman  must  aban- 
don one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  her  life.     For 


I  am  fully  convinced,  no  man  has  half  that  pleasure 
in  possessing  a  mistress  as  a  woman  has  in  jilting  a 
gallant. 

Lady  Brute.  The  happiest  woman  then  on  earth 
must  be  our  neighbour. 

Bel.  O  the  impertinent  composition  1  She  haa 
vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make  her  a  ridi- 
culous original,  in  spite  of  all  that  art  and  nature 
ever  furnished  to  any  of  her  sex  before  her. 

Lady  Brute.  She  concludes  all  men  her  cap- 
tives ;  and  whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to 
confirm  her  in  that  opinion. 

Bel,  If  they  shun  her,  she  thinks  'tis  modesty, 
and  takes  it  for  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

Lady  Brute,  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  'tis 
conduct,  and  done  to  prevent  town-talk. 

Bel,  When  her  foUy  makes  *em  laugh,  she 
thinks  they  are  pleased  with  her  wit. 

Lady  Brute.  And  when  her  impertinence  makes 
'em  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of  her  favours. 

Bel,  All  their  actions  and  their  words  she  takes 
for  granted  aim  at  her. 

Lady  Brute,  And  pities  all  other  women  because 
she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Pray,  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find  a 
better  subject,  for  I'm  weary  of  this.  Do  you  think 
your  husband  inclined  to  jealousy  ? 

Latty  Brute.  Oh,  no  ;  he  does  not  love  me  well 
enough  for  that.  Lord,  how  wrong  men's  maxims 
are  !  They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their  wives,  un- 
less they  are  very  fond  of  'em  ;  whereas  they  ought 
to  consider  the  women's  inclinations,  for  there 
depends  their  fate.  Well,  men  may  talk ;  but  they 
are  not  so  wise  as  we,  that's  certain. 

Bfl.  At  least  in  our  affairs. 

Lndy  Brute.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  outdo 
'em  in  the  business  of  the  state  too  ;  for  methinks 
they  do  and  undo,  and  make  but  bad  work  on't. 

Bel.  Why  then  don't  we  get  into  the  intrigues 
of  government  as  well  as  they  .' 

Lady  Brute,  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our 
own  that  make  us  more  sport,  child.  And  so  let's 
in,  and  consider  of  'em.  IBxcunt. 


SCENE  II. — Lady  Fancyful'h  Dressing- Room. 
Enter  Lady  FANCvruL,  Madxmoisbixs,  and  Corivbt. 

Lady  Fan,  How  do  I  look  this  morning  ? 

Cor.   Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  truly. 

Lady  Fan,  Lard,  how  ill-natured  thou  art.  Cor- 
net, to  tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be  true 
Don't  you  know  that  I  have  humility  enough  to  be 
but  too  easily  out  of  conceit  with  myself.  Hold  the 
glass ;  I  dare  swear  that  will  have  more  manners 
than  you  have. — Mademoiselle,  let  me  have  your 
opinion  too. 

Mad,  My  opinion  pe,  matam,  dat  your  ladyship 
never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  tiie  French  are  the  prettiest 
obliging  people ;  they  say  the  most  acceptable, 
welUmannered  things,  and  never  flatter. 

Mad.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  inteed. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  everything's  just  in  my  house 
but  Comet. — The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  the 
dementi. — But  I'm  almost  afraid  it  flatters  me,  it 
makes  me  look  so  very  engaging. 

^Looking  affectedly  in  the  glasi. 

Mad,  Inteed,  matam,  your  face  pe  handsomer 
den  all  de  looking-glass  in  tee  world,  croyez-moi ! 
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Lady  Fan,  Bat  is  it  possible  my  eyes  can  be  so 
lang:uishini^,  and  so  very  full  of  fire  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  if  de  glass  was  burning-glass,  I 
believe  your  eyes  set  de  fire  in  de  house. 

Lady  Fan.  You  may  take  that  night-gown, 
Mademobelle. — Get  out  of  the  room,  Cornet !  I 
can't  endure  you. — [Exit  Cornet.]  This  wench, 
methinks,  does  look  so  unsufferably  ugly. 

Mad.  Every  ting  look  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  latiship. 

Lady  Fan.  No  really,  Mademoiselle,  methinks 
you  look  mighty  pretty. 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  de  moon  have  no  eclat,  ven 
de  sun  appear. 

Lady  Fan.  O  pretty  expression  I  Have  you 
ever  been  in  love.  Mademoiselle  ? 

Afad.  Qui,  matam.  iSiphinff. 

Lady  Fan.  And  were  you  beloved  again  ? 

Mad.  No,  matam.  [Sighing. 

Lady  Fan.  O  ye  gods  I  what  an  unfortunate 
creature  should  I  be  in  such  a  case  I  But  nature 
has  made  me  nice  for  my  own  defence  :  I'm  nice, 
strangely  nice,  Mademoiselle.  I  believe  were  the 
merit  of  whole  mankind  bestowed  upon  one  single 
person,  I  should  still  think  the  fellow  wanted  some- 
thing to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  take  notice  of 
him.  And  yet  I  could  love  ;  nay  fondly  love,  were 
it  possible  to  have  a  thing  made  on  purpose  for 
me :  for  I'm  not  cruel.  Mademoiselle ;  Tm  only 
nice. 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  I  wish  I  was  fine  gentleman 
for  your  sake.  I  do  all  de  ting  in  de  world  to  get 
leetei  way  into  your  heart.  I  make  song,  I  make 
verse,  I  give  you  de  serenade,  I  give  great  many 
present  to  Mademoiselle ;  I  no  eat,  I  no  sleep,  I 
be  lean,  I  be  mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drown  myself. 
Ah  ma  ch^rc  dame,  que  je  vous  umerais  I 

I  Embracing  her. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,    the   French    have    strange  I 
obliging  ways  with  'em  ;  you  may  take  those  two 
pair  of  gloves.  Mademoiselle. 

Mad,  Me  humbly  tanke  my  sweet  lady. 

Re-enter  Cornkt. 

Cor.  Madam,  here's  a  letter  for  your  ladyship 
by  the  penny-post.  lExit. 

Lady  Fan.  Some  new  conquest,  I'll  warrant 
you.  For  without  vanity,  I  looked  extremely  clear 
last  night,  when  I  went  to  the  Park. — O  agreeable  ! 
Here's  a  new  song  made  of  me  :  and  ready  set  too. 
O  thou  welcome  thing  ! — [KUsiny  i/.]  Call 
Pipe  hither,  she  shall  sing  it  instantly. 

Enter  PiPK. 

Here,  sing  me  this  new  song,  Pipe. 

Pipa  tings. 

Fly,  fly,  you  happy  shepherds,  fly  » 

Avoid  Fh {lira's  charms ; 
The  rigour  of  her  heart  denies 

The  heaven  that'8  in  her  arms. 
Ne'er  hope  to  gaze,  and  then  retire, 

Nor  yielding,  to  he  hlest : 
Nature,  who  form'd  her  eyes  of  fire, 

Of  ice  composed  her  brcaot. 

Yet,  lovely  maid,  thi«  once  believe 

A  slave  whose  zeal  you  move ; 
The  gods,  alas,  your  youth  deceive. 

Their  heaven  consifits  in  love. 
In  spite  of  all  the  thanks  you  owe, 

You  may  reproach  'cm  this. 
That  where  they  did  their  form  bestow, 

They  have  denied  their  bliss.  lExiL 


Laiiy  Fan,  Well  there  may  be  faults.  Made- 
moiselle, but  the  design  is  so  very  obliging,  'twould 
be  a  matchless  ingratitude  in  me  to  discover  'em. 

Mad.  Ma  foi,  matam,  I  tink  de  gentleman's 
song  tell  you  de  trute:  if  you  never  love,  you 
never  be  happy. — Ah,  que  j'aime  I'amour  moi ! 

Re-enter  CoRwrr,  with  another  Utter. 

Cor.  Madam,  here's  another  letter  for  your 
ladyship.  [Exit. 

Lady  Fan.  "lis  thus  I  am  importuned  every 
morning.  Mademoiselle.  Pray  how  do  the  French 
ladies  when  they  are  thus  accablces  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  dey  never  complain.  Au  con- 
traire,  when  one  Frense  laty  have  got  hundred 
lover — den  she  do  all  she  can — to  get  hundred  more. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  strike  me  dead,  I  think  they 
have  le  gout  bon  !  For  'tis  an  unutterable  plea- 
sure to  be  adored  by  all  the  men,  and  envied  by  all 
the  women.— Yet  I'll  swear  I'm  concerned  at  the 
torture  I  give  'em.  Lard,  why  was  I  formed  to 
make  the  whole  creation  uneasy !  But  let  me 
read  my  letter. — [Reads.']  If  you  have  a  mind  to 
hear  of  your  faultSt  instead  of  being  praised  for 
your  virtues f  take  the  pains  to  walk  in  the  Green- 
walk  in  St.  Jamei^s  with  your  woman  an  hour 
hence.  YouUl  there  meet  one  who  hates  you  for 
some  things,  as  he  could  love  you  for  others^  and 
therefore  is  willing  to  endeavour  your  reforma- 
tion. If  you  come  to  the  place  I  mention,  you*U 
know  who  I  am  ;  if  you  don't,  you  never  shall :  so 
take  your  choice. — This  is  strangely  familiar. 
Mademoiselle  ;  now  have  I  a  provoking  fancy  to 
know  who  this  impudent  fellow  is. 

Mad.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask,  and 
go  to  de  rendezvous.  De  Frense  laty  do  justement 
com  me  q&. 

Lady  Fan.  Rendezvous  !  What,  rendezvous 
with  a  man,  Mademoiselle  ! 

Mad.  Eh,  pourquoi  non  ? 

Lady  Fan.  What,  and  a  man  perhaps  I  never 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mad.  Tant  mieux  :  c'est  done  quelque  chose  de 
nouveau. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  how  do  I  know  what  designs 
he  may  have  ?  He  may  intend  to  ravish  me  for 
aught  I  know. 

Mad.  Ravish  ! — bagatelle.  I  would  fain  see  one 
impudent  rogue  ravish  Mademoiselle ;  oui,  je  le 
voudrais. 

Lady  Fan.  Oh,  but  my  reputation,  Made- 
moiselle, my  reputation ;  ah,  ma  ch^re  reputation  I 

Mad.  Matam,  quand  on  I'a  une  fois  perdue,  on 
n'en  est  plus  embarrassee. 

Lady  Fan.  Fi  Mademoiselle,  fi  !  Reputation 
is  a  jeweL 

Mad.  Qui  coilte  bien-chere,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  sure  you  would  not  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure? 

Mad.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  Fan.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk  I  Why, 
what  if  honour  be  a  burden.  Mademoiselle,  must  it 
not  be  borne  ? 

Mad.  Chacun  k  sa  fa9on.  Quand  quelquechoso 
m'incommode  moi,  je  m'en  d^fais,  vite. 

Lady  Fan.  Get  you  gone,  you  little  naughty 
Frenchwoman  you  !  I  vow  and  swear  I  must  turn 
you  out  of  doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Afad.  Turn  me  out  of   doors  ! turn  yourself 

out  of  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman  have  to 
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say  to  you. — ^Tenez. — ^VoilJi  ^Giving  her  her  things 
hastilg]  votre  ^charpe,  voilA  votre  coiffe,  voWk 
votre  masque,  voilA  toot. — [^Calling  within.^  Hi, 
Mercure,  coquin  !  call  one  chair  for  matam,  and 
one  Oder  for  me:  va-t'en  vite. — [Turninfj  fe ?ier 
ludy^  and  helpimj  her  on  hastily  with  her  thingn.'] 
Allons,  matam  ;  dep^hez-vous  done  Mon  Dieu, 
quelles  scrupules  ! 

Lady  Fan,  Well  for  once,  Mademoiselle,  I'll 
follow  your  advice,  out  of  the  intemperate  desire  I 
have  to  know  who  this  ill-bred  fellow  is.  But 
I  have  too  much  delicatesse  to  make  a  practice 
on't. 

Mad,  Belle  chose  vraiment  que  la  delicatesse, 
lorsqu'ii  s'agit  de  se  divertir  I — Ah,  9a — Vous 
Toil^  ^uip^  ;  partons.— H^  bien  ! — qu'avez  vous 
done  ? 

Lady  Fan.  J'ai  peur. 

Mad.  Je  n'en  ai  point  moi. 

Lady  Fan.  I  dare  not  go. 

Mad.  D^meurez  done. 

Lady  Fan.  Je  suis  poltronne. 

Mad.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Lady  Fan.  Curiosity's  a  wicked  deviL 


Mad,  C'est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  Fan.  It  ruined  our  first  parents. 

Mad.  Elle  a  bien  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

Lady  Fan.  L'honneur  est  contre. 

Mad.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

Lady  Fan.  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Mad.  Must  you  go! — must  you  «at,  must  yon 
drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live  ?  De  nature 
bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  do  toder. — ^Voui 
me  ferez  enrager ! 

Lady  Fan,  But  when  reason  corrects  nstare, 
Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad,  Elle  est  done  bien  insolente,  c'est  sa  soeur 
,|dn^e. 

Lady  Fan.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  to 
your  reason.  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Qui  dh. 

Lady  Fan.  Pourquoi  ? 

Mad.  Because  my  nature  make  me  meny,  vny 
reason  make  me  mad. 

Lady  Fan.  Ah  la  m^chante  Fran9aise ! 

Mad,  Ah  la  belle  Anglaise  ! 

lExit,  forcing  (^LanS^  Famcvwvl. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  l.^St.  James's  Park, 


Enler  Lady  FANcyKix  and  Mademoisri^lb. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  I  vow.  Mademoiselle,  I'm 
strangely  impatient  to  know  who  this  confident 
fellow  is. 

Enter  HjcARTran. 

Look,  there's  Heartfree.  But  sure  it  can't  be  him ; 
he's  a  professed  woman-hater.  Yet  who  knows 
what  my  wicked  eyes  may  have  done  1 

Mad.   II  nous  approche,  madame. 

Lady  Fan.  Yes,  'tis  he :  now  will  he  be  most 
intolerably  cavalier,  though  he  should  be  in  love 
with  me. 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  your  humble  servant;  I 
perceive  you  have  more  humility  and  good-nature 
than  I  thought  you  had. 

Lady  Fan.  What  you  attribute  to  humility  and 
good-nature,  sir,  may  perhaps  be  only  due  to  curio- 
sity. I  had  a  mind  to  know  who  'twas  had  ill 
manners  enough  to  write  that  letter. 

[Tlirowing  him  hit  Letter, 

Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Lady  Fan.  1  am  so,  sir  ;  good  b'w'y  t'ye. 

Heart.  Nay,  hold  there  ;  though  you  have  done 
your  business,  I  han't  done  mine :  by  your  lady- 
ship's leave,  we  must  have  one  moment's  prattle 
together.  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  the  prettiest 
woman  about  town,  or  not  ?  How  she  stares  upon 
me  !  What !  this  passes  for  an  impertinent  ques- 
tion with  you  now,  because  you  think  you  are  so 
already. 

Lady  Fan.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  a  question 
in  my  turn  :  by  what  right  do  you  pretend  to 
examine  me  ? 

Heart.  By  the  same  right  that  the  strong  govern 
the  weak,  because  I  have  you  in  my  power ;  for 
you  cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your  coach  but  I  shall 


have  time  enough  to  ma1ce  yon  hear  everything  I 
have  to  say  to  you. 

Lady  Fan.  'These  are  strange  liberties  yeu  take, 
Mr.  Heartfree ! 

Heart.  They  are  so,  madam,  but  there's  no  help 
for  it ;  for  know  that  I  have  a  design  upon  you. 

Lady  Fan.  Upon  me,  sir ! 

Heart,  Yes;  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your 
glory,  and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  but  be  a  Uttle 
wiser  than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady  Fan.  Very  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see — your  vanity,  madam,  I  take 
to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher  than  any 
woman's  in  the  town,  let  t'other  be  who  she  will; 
and  my  indifference  is  naturally  about  the  same 
pitch.  Now  could  you  find  the  way  to  turn  this 
indifference  into  fire  and  flames,  methinks  your 
vanity  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  you 
might  bring  about  upon  pretty  reasonable  terms. 

Lady  Fan,  And  pray  at  what  rate  would  this 
indifference  be  bought  off,  if  one  should  have  so 
depraved  an  appetite  to  desire  it  ? 

Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's  bar- 
gain, and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if  I  do  part 
with  it — you  must  lay  me  down — yonr  affectation. 

Lady  Fan.  My  affectation,  sir! 

Heart.  Why,  I  ask  you  nothing  but  what  you 
may  very  well  spare. 

Lady  Fan.  You  grow  rude,  sir  I — Come,  Made- 
moiselle, 'tis  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Mad,  AUons,  aliens,  allons ! 

Heart.  [Stopping  them,]  Nay,  you  may  as  well 
stand  still ;  for  hear  me  you  shall,  walk  which  wa> 
you  please. 

Lady  Fan.  What  mean  you,  sir  1 

Heart.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  that  you  art  tlie  mo«« 
ungrateful  woman  upon  earth. 

Lady  Fan.  Ungrateful!  To  who? 

Heart.  To  nature. 
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Lady  Fan,  Why,  what  has  nature  done  for  me  ? 

Heart,  What  you  have  undone  by  art.  It  made 
you  handsome ;  it  gave  you  beauty  to  a  miracle,  a 
shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough  to  make  'em 
relish,  and  so  turned  you  loose  to  your  own  discre- 
tion ;  which  has  made  such  work  with  you,  that 
jou  are  become  the  pity  of  our  sex,  and  the  jest  of 
your  own.  There  is  not  a  feature  in  your  face, 
but  you  have  found  the  way  to  teach  it  some  affected 
convulsion  ;  your  feet,  your  hands,  your  very  fin- 
gers' ends,  are  directed  never  to  move  without  some 
ridiculous  air  or  other;  and  your  language  is  a 
suitable  trumpet,  to  draw  people's  eyes  upon  the 
raree-show. 

Mad.  [/iside,"]  Est-ce  qu'on  fait  I'amour  en 
Angleterre  comme  <;a  ? 

Lady  Fan.  [/J side."]  Now  could  I  cry  for  mad- 
ness, but  that  I  know  he'd  laugh  at  me  for  it. 
•     Heart,  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telling  you  the 
/  truth,  but  that's  because  you  don't  believe  it  is  so; 
:'  for  were  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you'd  reform 
for  your  own  sake.     But  'tis  as  hard  to  persuade 
a  woman  to  quit  anything  that  makes  her  ridicu- 
lous, as  'tis  to  prevail  with  a  poet  to  see  a  fault  in 
''    his  own  play. 

Lady  Fan,  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breeding 
must  needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one  who  has  so 
natural  an  antipathy  to  good  manners. 

Heart,  But  suppose  1  could  find  the  means  to 
convince  you,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my  opi- 
nion, and  that  those  who  flatter  and  commend  you, 
do  it  to  no  other  intent,  but  to  make  you  persevere 
in  your  folly,  that  they  may  continue  in  their 
mirth. 

Lady  Fan.  Sir,  though  you  and  all  that  world 
you  talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  officious  as 
to  think  to  persuade  me  I  don't  know  how  to 
behave  myself,  1  should  still  have  charity  enough 
for  my  own  understanding,  to  believe  myself  in  the 
right,  and  all  you  in  the  wrong. ' 

Mad.  Le  voilii  mort ! 

lExetint  Lady  FANCvFULantf  Madkmqiskllk. 

Tieari.  [Gazing  a/ier  her.]     There,  her  single 

flapper  has  published  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex. 

Well,  this  once  1  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the 

blackamoor  white  ;  but  henceforward   I'll  sooner 

^s.  undertake  to  teach  sincerity  to  a  courtier,  gene- 

>rosity  to  a  usurer,  honesty  to  a  lawyer,  nay,  humi- 

I     lity  to  a  divine,  than  discretion  to  a  woman  I  see 

has  once  set  her  heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

Enter  Constant. 

Morrow,  Constant. 

Const.  Good  morrow,  Jack:  what  are  you  doing 
here  this  morning  ? 

Heart.  Doing !  guess,  if  thou  canst — Why  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  lady  Fan- 
cyful  that  she's  the  foolishest  woman  about  town. 

Const.  A  pretty  endeavour  truly  I 

Heart.  I  have  told  her  in  as  plain  English  as  I 
could  speak,  both  what  the  town  iays  of  her,  and 
what  I  think  of  her.  In  short,  I  have  used  her  as 
an  absolute  king  would  do  Magna  Charta. 

Const.  And  how  does  she  take  it  ? 

Heart.  As  children  do  pills  ;  bite  'em,  but  can't 
swallow  'em. 

Const.  But,  prithee,  what  has  put  it  into  your 
head,  of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer  ? 

Heart,  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning  hung 
upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 


—  — ^  .„  ^w.^,  ^j 

I  star.  ^ ,-- — ^ 

by  nature^  "which    ) 
led.  «^-.-^^ 


myself ;  and  another  was,  that  as  little  as  I  care 
for  women,  I  could  not  see  with  patience  one  that 
Heaven  had  taken  such  wondrous  pains  about,  be 
so  very  industrious  to  make  herself  the  jaek-pud- 
ding  of  the  creation. 

Const*  Well,  now  could  I  almost  wish  to  see  my 
cruel  mistress  make  the  self-same  use  of  what 
Heaven  has  done  for  her,  that  so  1  might  be  cured 
of  a  disease  that  makes  me  so  very  uneasy ;  for 
love,  love  is  the  devil,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern 
you } 

Const,  Because  I  hsTe  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  grace  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear  mis- 
tress 1 — ^'Sdeath  !  that  so  genteel  a  woman  should 
be  a  saint  when  religion's  out  of  fashion  I 

Heart,  Nay,  she's  much  in  the  wrong  truly; 
but  who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example 
may  prevail  ? 

Const.  Oh !  they  have  played  their  parts  in  vain 
already.  .'Tis  now  two  years  since  that  damned 
fellow  her  husband  invited  me  to  his  wedding:  and 
there  was  the  first  time  I  saw  that  charming 
woman,  whom  I  have  loved,  ever  since,  more  than 
e'er  a  martyr  did  his  soul ;  but  she  is  cold,  my 
friend,  still  cold  as  the  northern  star. 

Heart.    So   are   all  women 
makes  'em  so  willing  to  be  warmed. 

Const,  Oh,  don't  profane  the  sex!  Prithee 
think  'em  all  angels  for  her  sake,  for  she's  vir- 
tuous even  to  a  fault. 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  good  accountable 
thing  truly  I  He  adores  his  mistress  for  being  vir- 
tuous, and  yet  is  very  angry  with  her  because  she 
won't  be  lewd.   • 

Const.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  in  my 
misery  is  to  see  thee  some  day  or  other  as  deeply 
engaged  as  myself,  which  will  force  me  to  be  merry 
in  the  midst  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assured, 
Ned.  Not  but  that  1  can  pass  a  night  with  a 
woman,  and  for  the  time,  perhaps,  make  myself  as 
good  sport  as  you  can  do.  Nay,  I  can  court 
a  woman  too,  c^  her  nymph,  angel,  goddess,  what 
you  please:  but  here's  the  dilference  'twixt  you 
and  1 ;  I  persuade  a  woman  she's  an  angel,  and 
she  persuades  you  she's  one.  Prithee  let  me  tell 
you  how  1  avoid  fallifig  in  love ;  that  which  serves 
me  for  prevention,  may  chance  to  serve  you  for  a 
cure. 

Const.  Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately  then,  and 
I'll  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  'em  moderately  undoes  us 
all ;  but  I'll  use  'em  justly,  and  that  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with.  1  always  consider  a  woman, 
not  as  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  tlie  tire- woman, 
the  sempstress,  and  (which  is  more  than  all  that) 
the  poet  makes  her ;  but  I  consider  her  as  purr 
nature  has  contrived  her,  and  that  more  strictly 
than  I  should  have  done  our  old  grandmother  Eve, 
had  I  seen  her  naked  in  the  garden ;  for  I  consider 
her  turned  inside  out  Her  heart,  well- examined, 
I  find  there  pride,  vanity,  covetousness,  indiscre. 
tion,  but  above  all  things  malice ;  plots  eternally 
a-forging  to  destroy  one  another's  reputations,  and 
as  honestly  to  charge  the  levity  of  men's  tongues 
with  the  scandal ;  hourly  debates  how  to  ninke 
poor  gentlemen  in  love  with  'em,  witli  no  dimr 
intent  but  to  n^e  'em  like  dogs  when  they  have 
done ;  a  constant  desire  of  doing  more  mischief. 
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and  an  everlasting  war  waged  against  truth  and 
good-nature. 

Const,  Very  well,  sir ;  an  admirable  composi- 
tion truly ! 

Heart.  Then  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  an  outside ;  she  has  a  thin  tiflfany 
covering,  over  just  such  stuff  as  you  and  I  are 
made  on.  As  for  her  motion,  her  mien,  her  airs, 
and  all  those  tricks,  I  know  they  affect  you 
mightily.  If  you  should  see  your  mistress  at  a 
coronation  dragging  her  peacock's  train,  with  all 
her  state  and  insolence  about  her,  'twould  strike 
you  with  all  the  awful  thoughts  that  heaven  itself 
could  pretend  to  from  you  ;  whereas  I  turn  the 
whole  matter  into  a  jest,  and  suppose  her  strutting 
in  the  self-same  stately  manner,  with  nothing  on  but 
her  stays,  and  her  under  scanty  quilted  petticoat. 

Const.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue  1  for  1*11  hear 
no  more. 

Heart,  What !  youMl  love  on  then  ? 

Const.  "Yes,  to  eternity. 

Heart.  Yet  you  have  no  hopes  at  alL 

Const.  None. 

Heart.  Nay,  the  resolution  may  be  discreet 
enough ;  perhaps  you  have  found  out  some  new 
philosophy,  that  love's  like  virtue,  its  own  reward. 
So  you  and  your  mistress  will  be  as  well  content  at 
a  distance,  as  others  that  have  less  learning  are  in 
coming  together. 

Const,  No  ;  but  if  she  should  prove  kind  at  last, 
my  dear  Ueartfree.  lEmbracing  him. 

Heart,  Nay,  prithee,  don't  take  me  for  your 
mistress,  for  lovers  are  very  troublesome. 

Const.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  1 

Heart.  And  just  now  he  was  sure  time  could  do 
nothing. 

Const.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years,  is 
somewhat  strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  all ;  she  don't  like  you, 
that's  all  the  business. 

Const.  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  you  are  a  good  handsome  young 
fellow,  she  might  use  you  better.  Come,  will  you 
go  see  her  }  Perhaps  she  may  have  changed  her 
mind ;  there^s  some  hopes  as  long  as  she's  a 
woman. 

Const,  Oh,  'tis  in  vain  to  visit  her  !  Sometimes 
to  get  a  sight  of  her  I  visit  that  beast  her  husband ; 
but  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the 
room  as  soon  as  I  enter. 

Heart.  It's  much  she  don't  tell  him  you  have 
made  love  to  her  too,  for  that's  another  good- 
natured  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which  they 
have  several  ends.  Sometimes  'tis  to  recommend 
their  virtue,  that  they  may  be  lewd  with  the 
greater  security.  Sometimes  'tis  to  make  their 
husbands  figlit,  in  hopes  they  may  be  killed  when 
their  affairs  require  it  should  be  so  :  but  most  com- 
monly 'tis  to  enG;;age  two  men  in  a  quarrel,  that 
they  may  have  the  credit  of  being  fought  fi)r ;  and 
if  the  lover's  killfd  in  the  business,  they  cry.  Poor 
feiloiVy  he  had  ill  luck  ! — and  so  they  go  t« 
cards. 

Const.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  for- 
given. Look  lo't,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  into  their 
hands — 

Heart,  They  cai»'t  use  me  worse  then  they  do 
/ou,  that  speak  well  of  'em. — O  ho  !  here  come> 
the  knight. 
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Enter  Sir  John  Banrs. 
Your  humble  servant,  sir  John* 

Sir  John.  Servant,  sir. 

Heart.  How  does  all  your  family  } 

Sir  John.  Pox  o'  my  family ! 

Const.  How  does  your  lady  ?  i  han't  seen  her 
abroad  a  good  while. 

Sir  John.  Do !  I  don't  know  how  she  does,  not 
I ;  she  was  well  enough  yesterday :  I  han't  been  at 
home  to-night. 

Const.  What,  were  vou  out  of  town  ? 

Sir  John,  Out  of  town  1  no,  I  was  drinking. 

Const,  You  are  a  true  Englishman  ;  don't  know 
your  own  happiness.  If  I  were  married  to  such  a 
woman,  I  would  not  be  from  her  a  night  for  all  the 
wine  in  France. 

Sir  John,  Not  from  her !  Oons  ;  what  a  time 
should  a  man  have  of  that  \ 

Heart.  Why,  there's  no  division,  I  hope. 

Sir  John.  No ;  but  there's  a  conjunction,  and 
that's  worse ;  a  pox  of  the  parson  ! — Why  the 
plague  don't  you  two  marry  ?  I  fancy  I  look  like 
the  devil  to  you. 

Heart,  Why,  you  don't  think  you  have  horns, 
do  you  ? 

Sir  John,  No,  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will 
keep  her  honest. 

Heart,  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  religion.^ 

Sir  John,  Persecution  ;  and  therefore  she  shall 
have  it. 

Heart,  Have  a  care,  knight ;  women  are  tendA 
things. 

Sir  John,  And  yet,  methinks,  'tis  a  hard  matter 
to  break  their  hearts. 

Const.  Fy  !  fy  I  you  have  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy 
husband. 

Sir  John,    Best    wives  ! — the    woman's    wellj 
enough,  she  has  no  vice  that  1  know  of,  but  she'f 
a  wife,  and — damn  a  wife !     If  1  were  married  to 
hogshead  of  claret,  matrimony  would   make  me^ 
hate  it.  \ 

Heart.  Why  did  you  marry,  then?  you  were 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Sir  John.  Why  did  I  marry !     I  married  be- 
cause I  hud  a  mind  to  lie  with  her,  and  she  would 
I  not  let  me. 

Heart.  Why  did  not  you  ravish  her  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes!  and  so  have  hedged  myself  ir«to 
orty  quarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buying 
(my  pardon.  But  more  than  all  that,  you  must 
know,  1  was  afraid  of  being  damned  in  those  days ; 
for  I  kept  sneaking  cowardly  company,  fellows  that 
went  to  church,  said  grace  to  their  meat,  and  had 
not  the  least  tincture  of  quality  about  *em. 

Heart.  But  1  think  you  have  got  into  a  better 
gang  now. 

Sir  John,  Zoons,  sir,  my  lord  Rake  and  I  are 
hand  and  glove,  1  believe  we  may  get  our  bones 
broke  together  to-night ;  have  you  a  mind  to  share 
a  frolic  ? 

Const.  Not  I,  truly  ;  my  talent  lies  to  soflei 
exercises. 

Sir  John,  Wliat,  a  down-bed  and  a  strumpet  ? 
A  pox  of  venery !  I  say.  Will  you  come  and  drink 
with  me  this  afternoon  ? 

Const.  I  can't  drink  to-day,  but  we'll  come  and 
sit  an  hour  with  you  if  you  will. 

Sir  John.  Phu  1  pox,  sit  an  hour !  W^hy  can't 
you  drink  ? 
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Cofisl.  Because  Tin  to  see  my  mistress. 

Sir  John.  Who'sthat  ? 

Const.  Why,  do  you  use  to  tell  ? 

Sir  John,  Yes. 

Const.  So  won't  I. 

Sir  John,  Why? 

Const.  Because  'tis  a  secret 

Sir  John,  Would  my  wife  knew  it,  'twould  be 
no  secret  long. 

Const,  Why,  do  you  think  she  can*t  keep  a 
secret  ? 

Sir  John.  No  more  than  she  can  keep  Lent. 

Heart,  Prithee,  tell  it  her  to  try,  Constant. 

Sir  John.  No,  prithee,  don't,  that  I  mayn't  be 
plagued  with  it. 

Const.  rU  hold  you  a  guinea  you  don't  make 
her  tell  it  you. 

Sir  John,  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  I  do. 

Const.  Which  way  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  I'll  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  anything  does  it,  that  will. 

Const.  But  do  you  think,  sir — 

Sir  John,  Oons,  sir,  I  think  a  woman  and  a 
secret  are  the  two  impertinentest  themes  in  the 
universe  !  Therefore,  pray  let's  hear  no  more  of 
my  wife  nor  your  mistress.  Damn  'em  both  with 
all  my  heart,  and  everything  else  that  daggles  a 
petticoat,  except  four  generous  whores,  with  Betty 
Sands  at  the  head  of  'em,  who  are  drunk  with  my 
lord  Rake  and  1  ten  times  in  a  fortnight.       lExit. 

Const,  Here's  a  dainty  fellow  for  you  !  and  the 
veriest  coward  too.  But  his  usage  of  his  wife 
makes  me  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart,  Lovers  are  short-sighted :  all  their  senses 
mn  into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding  of  his  is 
the  only  thing  on  earth  can  make  your  fortune.  If 
anything  can  prevail  with  her  to  accept  of  a  gallant, 
'tis  his  ill  usage  of  her ;  for  women  will  do  more 
for  revenge  than  they'll  do  for  the  gospel.  Prithee 
take  heart,  I  have  great  hopes  for  you  ;  and  since 
I  can't  bring  you  quite  off  of  her,  I'll  endeavour  to 
bring  you  quite  on ;  for  a  whining  lover  is  the 
daron'dest  companion  upon  earth. 

Const,  My  dear  friend,  flatter  me  a  little  more 
with  these  hopes ;  for  whilst  they  prevail,  1  have 
heaven  within  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart,  Pray,  no  melting  yet :  let  things  go  far- 
tiier  first.  This  afternoon  perhaps  we  shall  make 
some  advance.  In  the  meanwhile,  let's  go  dine  at 
Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a  stomach. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  11—--^  Room  in  Lady  Fancyful's 

Hoitse, 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful  and  Madsmoibeixk. 

Lady  Fan.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  im 
portune.  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad,  Inteed,  matam,  to  say  de  trute,  he  wanted 
leetel  good-breeding. 

Lady  Fan.  Good-breeding  !  he  wants  to  be 
caned.  Mademoiselle :  an  insolent  fellow  !  And 
yet  let  me  expose  my  weakness,  'tis  the  only  man 
on  earth  I  could  resolve  to  dispense  my  favours  on, 
were  be  but  a  fine  gentleman.  Well,  did  men  but 
know  how  deep  an  impression  a  fine  gentleman 
makes  in  a  lady's  heart,  they  would  reduce  all  their 
studies  to  thut  of  good-breeding  alone. 


Enter  Conirxr. 

Cor,  Madam,  here's  Mr.  Treble.  He  has  brought 
home  the  verses  your  ladyship  made,  and  gave  him 
to  set. 

Lady  Fan.  O  let  him  come  in  by  all  means. — 
[Exit  Cornet.] — Now,  Mademoiselle,  am  I  going 
to  be  unspeakably  happy. 

Enter  Trsblb  and  Pira. 

So,  Mr.  Treble,  you  have  set  my  little  dialogue  ? 

Treh,  Yes,  madam,  and  I  hope  your  ladyship 
will  be  pleased  with  it. 

iMdy  Fan,  Oh,  no  doubt  on't ;  for  really,  Mr. 
Treble,  you  set  all  things  to  a  wonder.  But  your 
music  is  in  particular  heavenly  when  you  have  my 
words  to  clothe  in't. 

Treb,  Your  words  themselves,  madam,  have  so 
much  music  in  'em,  they  inspire  me. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  now  you  make  me  blush,  Mr. 
Treble ;  but  pray  let's  hear  what  you  have  done. 

Treb,  You  shall,  madam. 

Trbblb  and  Pipe  sing, 

Treb.  Ah  !  lovely  nymph,  the  world's  on  fire ; 

Veil,  veil  those  cruel  eyes ! 
Pipe.  The  world  may  then  in  flames  expire. 

And  boast  that  so  it  dies. 

Treb.  But  when  all  mortals  are  destroy'd. 
Who  then  shall  sing  your  praise  ? 

Pipe.  Those  who  are  fit  to  be  employ'd : 
The  godii  shall  altars  raise. 

Treb,  How  does  your  ladyship  like  it,  madam  ? 

Lady  Fan.  Rapture,  rapture,  Mr.  Treble,  I'm 
all  rapture  !  O  wit  and  art,  what  power  you  have, 
when  joined  !  I  must  needs  tell  you  the  birth  of 
this  little  dialogue,  Mr.  Treble.  Its  father  was  a 
dream,  and  its  mother  was  the  moon.  I  dreamt 
that  by  an  unanimous  vote  I  was  chosen  queen  of 
that  pale  world  :  and  that  the  flrst  time  I  appeared 
upon  my  throne — all  my  subjects  fell  in  love  with 
me.  Just  then  I  waked,  and  seeing  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  lie  idle  upon  the  table,  I  slid  into  my  morn- 
ing-gown, and  writ  this  impromptu. 

Treb,  So  I  guess  the  dialogue,  madam,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  between  your  majesty,  and  your  first 
minister  of  state. 

Lady  Fan.  Just.  He  as  minister  advises  me  to 
trouble  my  head  about  the  welfare  of  my  subjects ; 
which  I  as  sovereign  And  a  very  impertinent  pro- 
posal. But  is  the  town  so  dull,  Mr.  Treble,  it 
affords  us  never  another  new  song  } 

Treb,  Madam,  1  have  one  in  my  pocket,  came 
out  but  yesterday,  if  your  ladyship  pleases  to  let 
Mrs.  Pipe  sing  it. 

Lady  Fan.  By  all  means Here,  Pipe,  make 

what  music  you  can  of  this  song  here. 

PrPK  tingt. 

Not  an  angel  dwells  above 
Half  so  fair  as  her  I  love, 

Ilcaven  knows  how  she'll  receive  me : 
If  she  smiles,  I'm  blest  indeed ; 
If  she  frowns,  I'm  quickly  free<l ; 

Heaven  knows  she  ne'er  can  grieve  m«. 

None  can  love  her  more  than  I, 
Yet  slie  ne'er  shall  make  me  die. 

If  my  flame  can  never  warm  Iier  j 
Lasting  beauty  I'll  adore, 
I  shall  never  love  her  moro. 

Cruelty  will  so  deform  her. 
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Ladjf  Fan.  Very  well.  —  Thi«  is  Ueartfree's 
poetry,  without  question. 

Treb.  Won't  your  ladyship  please  to  sing  your- 
self this  morning  ? 

Lflfiy  Fan,  O  Tx)rd,  Mr.  Treble,  my  cold  is  still 
so  barbarous  to  refuse  me  that  pleasure.  He, — he, 
— hem.  ICouphs. 

Treb.  Tm  very  sorry  for  it,  madam.  Methinks 
nil  mankind  should  turn  physicians  for  the  cure 
on't. 

Loify  Fan,  Why  truly,  to  give  mankind  their 
due,  there's  few  that  know  me,  but  have  offered 
their  remedy. 

Treb,  They  have  reason,  madam :  for  I  know 
nobody  sings  so  near  a  cherubim  as  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Fan.  What  I  do,  I  owe  chiefly  to  your 
skill  and  care,  Mr.  Treble.  People  do  flatter  me,  in- 
deed, that  Ihave  a  voice,  and  Bije-nc-saiM-quoi  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  that  will  make  music  of  anything. 
And  truly  I  begin  to  believe  so,  since  what  happened 
t'other  night.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Treble } 
walking  pretty  late  in  the  Park  f  for  I  often  walk 
late  in  the  Park,  Mr.  Treble)  a  whim  took  me  to 
sing  ('hevy-Chase,  and  would  you  believe  it  ?  next 
morning  I  had  three  copies  of  verses  and  six  bil- 
lets-doux at  my  levee  upon  it. 

Treb,  And  without  all  dispute  you  deserved  as 
many  more,  madam.  Are  there  any  further  com- 
mands for  your  ladyship's  humble  servant .' 

Ladt/  Fan.  Nothing  more  at  this  time^  Mr. 
Treble.  But  1  shall  expect  you  here  every  morn- 
ing for  this  month,  to  sing  my  little  matter  there 
to  me.     I'll  reward  you  for  your  pains. 

Treb.  O  Lord,  madam  ! — 

Lady  Fan,  Good  morrow,  sweet  Mr. Treble. 

Treb.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  servant. 

lExit  icith  Pipk. 
Re-enter  Cornkt. 

Cor,  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  yet  } 
Lady  Fan,  Yes,  let  'em  serve. — lExit  Cornet.] 


Sure  this  Heartfree  has  bewitched  me,  Mademoi- 
selle. You  can't  imagine  how  oddly  he  mixed 
himself  in  my  thoughts  during  my  rapture  e'en 
now.  I  vow  *tis  a  thousand  pities  he  is  not  more 
polished  :  don't  you  think  so  ? 

Mad,  Matam,  I  tink  it  so  great  pity,  dat  if  I 
was  in  your  ladyship  place,  I  take  him  home  in  my 
house,  I  lock  him  up  in  my  closet,  and  I  never  let 
him  go  till  1  teach  him  everyting  dat  fine  laty 
expect  from  fine  gentleman. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  truly  I  believe  I  should  soon 
subdue  his  brutality  ;  for  without  doubt  he  has  a 
strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite  of 
his  aversiou  to  the  sex,  else  he  would  ne'er  have 
taken  so  much  pains  about  me.  Lord,  how  proud 
would  some  poor  creatures  be  of  such  a  conquest ! 
But  I,  alas,  I  don't  know  how  to  receive  as  a  favour, 
what  1  take  to  be  so  infinitely  my  due.  But  what 
shall  I  do  to  new-mould  him.  Mademoiselle  ?  for 
till  then  he's  my  utter  aversion. 

Mad.  Matam,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  all  de 
place  dat  you  meet  him,  and  turn  into  de  ridicule 
all  he  say  and  all  he  do. 

Latly  Fan.  Why  truly,  satire  has  ever  been  of 
wondrous  use  to  reform  ill-manners.  Besides,  'tis  my 
particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  I  can  be  severe, 
strangely  severe,  when  I  will.  Mademoiselle. — 
Give  me  the  pen  and  ink — I  find  myself  whimsi- 
cal— I'll  write  to  him. — Or  I'll  let  it  alone,  and  be 
severe  upon  him  that  way. — \_Sit9  down  to  write, 
rifiet  up  again.]  Yet  active  severity  is  better  than 
passive. — [Siis  doten.]  'Tis  as  good  let  it  alone 
too ;  for  every  lash  I  give  him  perhaps  he'll  take 
for  a  favour — [KiJies.]  Yet  'tis  a  thousand  pities 
so  much  satire  should  be  lost. —  [1^1/5.]  But  if  it 
should  have  a  wrong  effect  upon  him,  'twould  dis- 
tract me. — {Riics.]  Well,  1  must  write  though, 
after  all.— [.^i/s.]  Or  1*11  let  it  alone,  which  is  Hie 
same  thing —  iMiseg, 

Mad,  [A^ide.}  J  a  voiU  determinee.      ZKxmnL 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.^ARoom  tn  Sir  John  Brute's /fou*<-. 

Sir  Jonjr  BntrrE,  Lady  Brutb,  and  Bklinda,  discovered 
rising  from  table  ;  Servant  waiting. 

Sir  John.  [To  Servant.]  Here,  take  away  the 
things  ;  I  expect  company.  But  first  bring  me  a 
pipe ;  I'll  smoke. 

[Servant  y»«*  Sir  Jouir  a  pipet  removes  the  things,  and 
exit. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Lord,  sir  John,  I  wonder  you 
won't  leave  that  nasty  custom  ! 

Sir  John.   Prithee  don't  be  impertinent. 

Jicl.  IJside  to  Lady  Brutk.]  1  wonder  who 
those  are  he  expects  this  afternoon  ? 

Ladi/  Brule.  I'd  give  the  world  to  know.  Per- 
haps 'tis  Constant,  he  comes  here  sometimes  ;  if  it 
does  prove  him,  I'm  resolved  I'll  share  the  visit. 

Bei.  We'll  send  for  our  work  and  sit  here. 

Lady  Brute.  He'll  choke  us  with  his  tobacco. 

Bel.  Nothing  will  choke  us  when  we  are  doing 
what  we  have  a  mind  to. — Lovewell !  ICal.'s.  , 


rnter  Lotbwklu 


Lovr.  Madam  ! 
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Lady  Brute.  Here ;  bring  my  cousin's  work 
and  mine  hither. 

lExit  LovEWKLL,  re-enters  with  their  leor*,  and  then 
retires. 

Sir  John,  Whu !  Pox  !  can't  you  work  some- 
where else .' 

Lady  Brute,  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
you,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  pipe  will  make  you  too  thoughtful, 
uncle,  if  you  were  left  alone  ;  our  prittle-prattle 
will  cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  John.  Will  it  so,  Mrs.  Pert  ?  Now  I  be- 
lieve it  will  so  increase  it, — [Sitting  and  smoking] 
I  shall  take  my  own  house  for  a  paper  mill. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside  to  Belis da.}  Don't  let's 
mind  hjin  :  let  him  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  John,  A  woman's  tongue  a  cure  for  the 
spleen — 00ns! — [Aside.]  If  a  man  had  got  the 
headache,  they'd  be  for  applying  the  same  remedy. 

Lady  Brute.  You  have  done  a  great  deal,  Be- 
linda, since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  have  worked  very  hard ;  how  do 
you  like  it  ? 

Lady  Brute,  Oh,  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  thf 
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world  !  Well,  cousin,  you  bave  the  happiest  fancy: 
prithee  advise  me  about  altering  my  crimson  pet- 
ticoat. 

Sir  John,  A  pox  o'  yout  petticoat !  Here's 
such  a  prating,  a  man  can  t  digest  his  own  thoughts 
for  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Don't  answer  him. — ^WeU,  what 
do  you  advise  me  ? 

Bel,  Why  really  I  would  not  alter  it  at  all. 
Methinks  'tis  very  pretty  as  it  is. 

Latfy  Brute.  Ay,  that's  true :  but  you  know 
one  grows  weary  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
world,  when  one  has  had  'em  long. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that. 

Bel.  Shall  we  provoke  him  a  little  ? 

Lady  Brute.  With  all  my  heart. — Belinda, 
don't  you  long  to  be  married  ? 

Bel.  Why,  there  are  some  things  in  it  I  could 
like  well  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  What  do  you  think  you  should 
dislike  ? 

Bel.  My  husband,  a  hundred  to  one  else. 

Lady  Brute.  O  ye  wicked  wretch !  sure  you 
don't  speak  as  you  think. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do  :  espcdally  if  he  smoked  tobacco. 

[Sir  John  looks  earnttUy  at  them. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  that  many  times  takes  off 
worse  smells. 

Bel.  Then  he  must  smell  very  ill  indeed. 

Lady  Brute.  So  some  men  will,  to  keep  their 
wives' from  coming  near  'em. 

Bel.  Then  those  wives  should  cuckold  'em  at  a 
distance. 

^ir  John  riiet  in  a  fury,  throws  his  pipe  at  them,  and 
drives  them  out.    As  they  go  off  Lady  liRirns  runt 
eigainst  CotivTAtn, 
Enter  CoxaxANT  and  H&artpabje,  a  Servant  following. 

Sir  John.  Cons,  get  you  gone  up  stairs,  you 
confederating  strumpets  you,  or  I'll  cuckold  you 
with  a  vengeance ! 

Ladif  Brute.  O  Lord,  he'll  beat  us,  he'll  beat 
as  ! — Dear,  dear  Mr.  Constant,  save  us  ! 

iExit  with  Bkukda. 

Sir  John.  I'll  cuckold  you,  with  a  pox  ! 

Const.  Heavens,  sir  John  !  what*s  the  matter  ? 

Sir  John.  Sure,  if  woman  had  been  ready 
created,  the  devil,  instead  of  being  kicked  down 
into  hell,  had  been  married. 

//^aW.  Why,  what  new  plaguehaveyoufound now? 

Sir  John.  Why  these  two  gentlewomen  did  but 
hear  me  say,  I  expected  you  here  this  afternoon  ; 
upon  which  they  presently  resolved  to  take  up  the 
room,  o'  purpose  to  plague  me  and  my  friends. 

Const.  Was  that  all.'  Why  we  should  have 
been  glad  of  their  company. 

iSTtr  John.  Then  I  should  have  been  weary  of 
j    yours :  for  I  can't  relish   both  together.      They 
I    found  fault  with  my  smoking  tobacco   too ;   and 
said,  men  stunk,     fiut  I  have  a  good  mind  — to  say 
something. 

Const    No,  nothing  against  the  ladies,  pray. 

Sir  John.  Split  the  ladies  I  Come,  will  you  sit 
I  down? — [To  Servant.]  Give  us  some  wine,  feU 
I    low. — You  won't  smoke } 

Const.  No,  nor  drink  neither  at  this  time,  I  must 
ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  John.  What,  this  mistress  of  yours  runs  in 
your  head  ;  I'll  warrant  it's  some  such  squeamish 
minx  as  my  wife,  that's  grown  so  dainty  of  late 
Alt  finds  fault  even  with  a  dirty  shirt. 
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Heart,  That  a  woman  may  do,  and  not  be  very 
dainty  neither. 

Sir  John.  Fox  o'  the  women  I  let's  drink. 
Come,  yon  shall  take  one  glass,  though  I  send 
for  a  box  of  lozenges  to  sweeten  your  month 
after  it 

Conet.  Nay,  if  one  glass  will  satisfy  you,  I'll 
drink  it,  without  putting  you  to  that  expense. 

Sir  John.  Why  that's  honest. — [7o  Servant,  wAo 
fills  the  glatsee  and  eMt.]  Fill  some  wine,  sirrah  I 
—  So,  here's  to  you,  gentlemen  ! — A  wife's  the 
devil.     To  your  being  b^th  married  ?     iThey  drink. 

Heart.  O  your  most  humUe  servant,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine  ? 

Const.  'Tis  very  good  indeed. 

Heart.  'Tis  admirable. 

Sir  John.  Then  give  us  t'other  glass. 

Const.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now.  We'll  come 
another  time,  and  then  we  won'^t  spare  it. 

Sir  John.  This  one  glass,  and  no  more-  Come, 
it  shall  be  your  mistress's  health :  and  that's  a 
great  compliment  from  me,  I  i^ure  you. 

Const.  And  'tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me  :  so 
give  us  the  glasses. 

Sir  John.  So:  let  her  live  ! 

iThey  drink :  Sir  John  coughs  in  the  glass. 

Heart.  And  be  kind.  \  ^^ 

Const.  What's  the  matter  ?  does  iryiitf  he  WKong 
way? 

Sir  John.  If  I  had  love  enough  to  be  jealous, 
I  should  take  this  fpr  an  ill  omen :  for  I  never 
drank  my  wife's  health  in  my  life,  but  I  puked  in 
the  glass. 

Const.  Oh  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  a  reason^ 
able  man  jealous.  \, 

Sir  John.  Pox  of  her  virtue  !     If  I  could  but      y 
catch  her  adulterating,  I  might  be  divorced  from   >^ 
her  by  law.  ~^  /^ 

Heart,  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to  be  a 
distinguished  cuckold. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  my  lord  Rake,  colonel  Bully, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  at  the  Blue-posts,  desire 
your  company.  lExit. 

Sir  John,  Cod's  so,  we  are  to  consult  about 
playing  the  devil  to-night. 

Heart.  Well,  we  won't  hinder  business. 

Sir  John.  Miethinks  I  don't  know  how  to  leave  . 
you  though  ;  but  for  once  I  must  make  bold.     Or 
look  you,  maybe  the  conference  mayn't  last  long: 
so  if  you'll  wait  here  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour ;  if 
1  don't  come  then — why  then — 1  won't  come  at  all. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Cohstamt,}  A  good  modest 
proposition  truly ! 

Const,  But  let's  accept  on't  however.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  I 

Heart.  Well,  sir,  to  show  you  how  fond  we  are 
of  your  company,  we'll  expect  your  return  as  long 
as  we  can. 

iS'tr  John.  Nay,  maybe  I  mayn't  stay  at  all :  but 
business,  you  know,  must  be  done.  So  your  ser- 
vant— or,  hark  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  take  a 
frisk  with  us,  1  have  an  interest  with  my  lord,  I 
can  easily  introduce  you. 

Const.  We  are  much  beholden  to  you  :  but  for 
my  part,  I'm  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  John.  What,  to  your  mistress,  I'll  warrant! 
Prithee  leave  your  nasty  punk  to  entertain  herself 
with  her  own  lewd  thoughts,  and  make  one  with  iis 
to-night. 
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Const.  Sir,  'tis  business  that  is  to  employ  me. 

Heart.  And  me ;  and  business  must  be  done, 
you  know. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  women's  business,  though  the 
world  were  consumed  for't.  lExit. 

Const.  Farewell,  beast! — And  now,  my  dear 
friend,  would  my  mistress  be  but  as  complaisant  as 
some  men's  wives,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  good- 
breeding  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  husband's 
friends  in  his  atfence  ! 

Heart.  Why  for  your  sake  1  could  forgive  her, 
though  she  should  be  so  complaisant  to  receive 
something  else  in  his  absence.  But  what  way 
shall  we  invent  to  see  her  ? 

Const.  O  ne'er  hope  it :  invention  will  prove  as 
vain  as  wishes. 

Re-enter  Lady  BRura  and  BaLiNDA. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  What  do  you 
think  now,  friend  ? 

Const.  I  think  I  shall  swoon. 

Heart.  I'll  speak  first  then,  whilst  you  fetch 
breath. 

Lady  Brute.  We  think  ourselves  obliged,  gentle- 
men, to  come  and  return  you  thanks  for  your 
knight-errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being  devour- 
ed by  the  fiery  dragon. 

Bel.  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  knock  you  down, 
gentlemen  ? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some  hard- 
ships ;  and  should  have  done  more,  if  some  greater 
heroes  than  ourselves  hard  by  had  not  diverted 
him. 

Const.  Though  I'm  glad  of  the  service  yon  are 
pleased  to  say  we  have  done  you,  yet  I'm  sorry  we 
could  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  making  our- 
selves privy  to  what  you  would  perhaps  have  kept 
a  secret. 

Lady  Brute.  For  sir  John's  part,  I  suppose  he 
designed  it  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much  noise : 
and,  for  myself,  truly  I  am  not  much  concerned, 
since  'tis  fallen  only  into  this  gentleman's  hands 
and  yours,  who,  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe, 
will  neither  interpret  nor  re|K)rt  anything  to  my 
disadvantage. 

Const.  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what  I 
feared  I  never  could  have  merited. 

Lady  Brute.  Your  fears  were  vain  then,  sir ;  for 
I  am  just  to  everybody. 

Heart.  Prithee,  Constant,  what  is't  you  do  to 
crt  the  ladies*  good  opinions,  for  I'm  a  novice  at  it  ? 

Bfl.  Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  instruct  you  ? 

Heart.  Yes,  that  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  madam. 

Bel.  Why  then  you  must  never  be  slovenly, 
never  be  out  of  humour  ;  fare  well,  and  cry  roast- 
m«*at ;  smoke  tobacco,  nor  drink  but  when  you  are 
a-drv. 

Henrt.   That's  hard. 

Const.  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him,  you 
Dreak  his  heart,  madam. 

Bel.  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can  love 
drinking  ? 

Heart.   Only  by  way  of  antidote, 

Bel.   Against  what,  pray  ? 

Heart.  Against  love,  madam. 

Ladff  Brute.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  m  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  1  should,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  it. 

Lady  Brute.   Pray,  why  so  ? 

Heart.  Because  1  always  had  an  averrion  to 
heing  used  like  a  dog. 


Bel.  Why,  truly,  men  in  love  are  seldom  nsed 
better. 

Lady  Brute.  Bat  was  you  never  in  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  I  thank  Heaven,  madam. 

B*^l.  Pray  where  got  you  your  learning,  then  ? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  expense. 

Bel.  That's  being  a  spnnger,  sir,  which  is  scarce 
honest.  If  you'd  buy  some  experience  with  your 
own  money,  as  'twould  be  fairlier  got,  so  'twonld 
stick  longer  by  you. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  my  lady  Fancyful,  to  wait 
upon  your  ladyship.  lExit, 

Lady  Brute.  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven '  What 
an  inundation  of  impertinence  is  here  coming  upon 
us ! 

Enter  Lady  Fancvtul,  teko  runs  first  to  Lady  Baora, 
then  to  Bkunda,  kissing  them. 

Ladff  Fan.  My  dear  lady  Brute !  and  sweet 
Belinda  !  methinks  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet  'tis  but  three  days ;  sure  you 
have  passed  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  long  to 
you. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  really,  to  confess  the  truth  to 
you,  I  am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  extravagancy  of  the  example,  I  should  e'en 
tear  out  these  wicked  eyes  with  my  own  fingers,  to 
make  both  myself  and  mankind  easy. — ^What  think 
you  on't,  Mr.  Heartfree,  for  1  take  you  to  be  my 
faithful  adviser  ? 

Heart.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  chink  every  pro- 
ject that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

Lady  Fan^  Then  I  have  your  consent,  sir — 

Heart.   To  do  whatever  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  Fan.  You  had  a  much  more  limited  com- 
plaisance this  morning,  sir, — Would  you  believe  it, 
ladies  ?  the  gentleman  has  been  so  exceeding  gene- 
rous, to  tell  me  of  above  fifty  faults  in  less  time 
than  it  was  well  possible  for  me  to  commit  two 
of  'em. 

Const.  Why  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is  apt 
to  be  something  familiar  with  the  ladies. 

Lady  Fan,  He  is.  indeed,  sir ;  but  he's  won- 
drous charitable  with  it.  He  has  had  the  goodness 
to  design  a  reformation,  even  down  to  my  fingers'- 
ends. — 'Twasthos,  I  think,  sir,  you'd  have  had  'em 
stand  ! — [Opening  her  fingers  in  an  awkward  mau' 
ner."]  My  eyes  too  he  did  not  like. — How  was't 
you  would  have  directed  'em  ? — Thus,  I  think. — 
[Staring  at  Aim. ]  Then  there  was  something  amiss 
in  my  gait  too  1  I  don't  know  well  how  'twas,  but, 
as  I  take  it,  he  would  have  had  me  walk  like  him. 
— Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  favour  to  take  a  turn  or  two 
about  the  room,  that  the  company  may  see  you. — 
He's  sullen,  ladies,  and  won*t.  But.  to  make  short, 
and  give  you  as  true  an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  matter, 
I  think  'twas  much  about  this  figure  in  general  he 
would  have  moulded  me  to  :  but  1  was  an  obstinate 
woman,  and  could  not  resolve  to  make  myself  mis- 
tress of  his  heart  by  growing  as  awkward  as  his 

fancy. 

[fiJk«  tealk*  awkwardly  about,  starinei  ana  looking 

ungainly  t   then  change*  on  a  sudden  to  the 

extremity  of  her  usual  affectation. 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they  think 

we  are  in  love  with  *em,  or  when  they  are  so  with  us. 

[Here  Constant  and  Lady  Buutb  talk  together  apart 
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Lady  Pan,  'Twonld,  however,  be  less  vanity  fot 
me  to  conclude  the  former  than  you  the  latter,  sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  presume  to  conclude 
is,  that  if  I  were  in  love,  youM  find  the  means  to 
make  me  soon  weary  on't. 

Lady  Fan.  Not  by  over- fondness,  upon  my  word, 
sir. — But  pray  let's  stop  here ;  for  you  are  so  much 
governed  by  instinct,  I  know  you*ll  grow  brutish  at 
last. 

Bel,  {^Aside.}  Now  I'm  sure  she's  fond  of  him  ; 
I'll  try  to  make  her  jealous. — [Aloud.]  Well,  for 
my  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  somebody  would 
be  so  free  with  me,  that  I  might  know  my  faults, 
and  mend  'em. 

Lady  Fan,  Then  pray  let  me  recommend  this 
gentleman  to  you  :  I  have  known  him  some  time, 
and  will  be  surety  for  him,  that  upon  a  very  limited 
encouragement  on  your  side,  you  shall  find  an 
extended  impudence  on  his. 

Heart.  1  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recom- 
mendation :  but  hating  idleness,  I'm  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  place  where  I  believe  there  would  be 
nothing  to  do.  I  was  fond  of  serving  your  lady- 
ship, because  I  knew  you'd  find  me  constant  em- 
ployment. 

Lady  Fan.  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda  I 

Bel,  Oh,  a  little  bluntness  is  a  sign  of  honesty, 
which  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it. — So, 
sir,  if  you  have  no  other  exceptions  to  my  service, 
but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  't,  you  may  venture 
to  list  yourself:  I  shall  find  you  work,  I  warrant 
yon. 

Heart.  Upon  those  terms  I  engage,  madam  ; 
and  this  (with  your  leave)  1  take  for  earnest. 

{.Offering  to  kUt  her  hand. 

Bel,  Hold  there,  sir  !  I'm  none  of  your  earnest- 
givers  :  but  if  Tm  well  served,  I  give  good  wages, 
and  pay  punctually. 

[HKAATriuuc  and  Belinda  talk /amiliarljf  apart. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside."]  I  don't  like  this  jesting 
between  'em. — Methinks  the  fool  begins  to  look  as 
if  he  were  in  earnest ; — but  then  he  must  be  a  fool 
indeed  ! — Lard,  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
me  and  her  ! — [Looking  at  Belinda  ifcornfuliy.] 
— How  I  should  despise  such  a  thing,  if  I  were  a 
man ! — What  a  nuse  she  has  !  what  a  chin  !  what 
a  neck  I — Then,  her  eyes  ! — and  the  worst  kissing 
lips  in  the  universe  ! — No,  no,  be  can  never  like 
her,  that's  positive. — Yet  1  can't  suffer  'era  toge- 
ther any  longer. — [Aloud.] — Mr,  Herirtfree,  do 
you  know  that  you  and  1  must  have  no  quarrel  for 
all  this? — I  can't  forbear  being  a  little  severe  now 
and  then  :  but  women,  you  know,  may  be  allowed 
anything. 

Heart.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  madam. 

Lady  Fan.  Which  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  Nor  never  will,  1  dare  swear. 

Lady  Fan,  [  To  Lady  Brutk.J  Come,  madam, 
'    will  your  ladyship  be  witness  to  our  reconciliation  ? 
I         Lady  Brute.  You  agree  then  at  last. 
i  Heart.  [Slightingh/.]   We  forgive. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside.  ]  That  was  a  cold,  ill-natured 
'    reply. 

Lndy  Brute.  Then  there's  no  challenges  sent 
between  you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from   me,  I  promise ! — [Aside  to 
Constant.]   But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her, 
!     for  I  know  she  can  as  well  be  damned  as  forbear 
writing  to  me. 

ComL  That  I  believe.    But  I  think  we  had  best 


be  going,  lest  she  should  suspect  something,  and 
be  malicious. 

Heart,  With  all  my  heart. 

Const.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  servants.  I 
see  sir  John  is  quite  engaged,  'twould  be  in  vain  to 
expect  him. — Come,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  Ladies,  your  servant. — [  To  Belinda.] 
I  hope,  madam,  you  won't  forget  our  bargain ; 
I'm  to  say  what  I  please  to  you. 

Bel,  Liberty  of  speech  entire,  sir. 

^Exeunt  IIsARrraES  and  Constant. 

Lady  Pan.  [Aside,]  Very  pretty  truly ! — But 
how  the  blockhead  went  out !  languishing  at  her ; 
and  not  a  look  toward  me ! — Well,  churchmen  may 
talk,  but  miracles  are  not  ceased.  For  'tis  more 
than  natural,  such  a  rude  fellow  as  he,  and  such  a 
little  impertinent  as  she,  should  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy.  But  I  can  bear 
her  sight  no  longer. — Methinks  she's  grown  ten 
times  uglier  than  Comet.  I  must  go  home,  and  study 
revenge. — [To  Lady  Brute.]  Madam,  your  hum- 
ble  servant ;  I  must  take  my  leave. 

Lady  Brute.  What,  going  already,  madam  ? 

Lady  Fan,  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse  me  this 
once ;  for  really  1  have  eighteen  visits  to  return 
this  afternoon.  So  you  see  I  am  importuned  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

Bel,  [Aside,]  And  she's  quits  with  'em  both. 

Lady  Fan,  [Going.]  Nay,  you  shan't  go  one 
step  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  sweet  lady  Brute,  you  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony. 

Lady  Brute,  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Fan,  You  know  I  won't. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  must. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  Fan,  Indeed  you  shan't. 

J,ady  Brute,  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't.  Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed  you  shan't. 

lExit  runniuyt  Lady  Brutk  and  Bklinda  foUoveing, 

Re-entir  Lady  Bruts. 

Lady  Brute.  This  impertinent  woman  has  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnight. — What  an  agree- 
able moment  has  her  foolish  visit  interrupted  ! — 
Lord,  how  like  a  torrent  love  flows  into  the  heart, 
when  once  the  sluice  of  desire  is  opened  1  Good 
gods  !  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  doing  what  we 
should  not  do ! 

Re-enter  Constant, 

Ha !  here  again? 

Const.  Though  the  renewing  my  visit  may  seem 
a  little  irregular,  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  your  pardon 
for  it,  madam,  when  you  know  I  only  left  the  room, 
lest  the  lady  who  was  here  should  have  been  as 
malicious  in  her  remarks,  as  she's  foolish  in  her 
conduct. 

Lady  Brute,  He  who  has  discretion  enough  to 
be  tender  of  a  woman's  reputation,  carries  a  virtue 
about  him  may  atone  for  a  great  many  faults. 

Const,  If  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its  pre- 
tensions must  needs  be  strongest,  where  the  crime 
is  lo\e.  I  therefore  ho|)e  I  shall  be  forgiven  the 
attempt  I  have  made  upon  your  heart,  since  my 
enterprise  has  been  a  secret  to  all  the  world  but 
yourself. 

Lady  Brute,  Secrecy  indeed  in  sins  of  this  kind 
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is  an  argument  of  weight  to  lessen  the  punishment; 
but  nothing^s  a  plea  fur  a  pardon  entire,  without  a 
sincere  repentance. 

Const,  If  sincerity  in  repentance  consists  in  sor- 
row for  oflfendingf  no  cloister  ever  inclosed  so  true 
a  penitent  as  1  should  be.  But  I  hope  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  offence  to  love,  where  'tis  a  duty  to 
adore. 

Lady  Brute,  'Tis  an  offence,  a  great  one,  where 
it  would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to  be  adored 
for,  her  virtue. 

Const,  Virtue! — Virtue,  alas,  is  no  n^ore  like 
the  thing  that's  called  so,  than  'tis  like  vice  itself. 
Virtue  consists  in  goodness,  honour,  gratitude, 
sincerity,  and  pity ;  and  not  in  peevish,  snarling, 
strait-laced  chastity.  True  virtue,  wheresoe'er  it 
moves,  still  carries  an  intrinsic  worth  about  it,  and 
is  in  every  place,  and  in  each  sex,  of  equal  value. 
So  is  not  continence,  you  see :  that  phantom  of 
honour,  which  men  in  every  age  have  so  contemned, 
they  have  thrown  it  amougst  the  women  to  scrab- 
ble for. 

Lu'ft/  Brute,  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little 
value,  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
your  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Const,  We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam, 
because  we  would  keep  'em  to  ourselves ;  and  to 
our  daughters,  be.cause  we  would  dispose  of  'em  to 
others. 

Ladi/  Brute,  Tis  then  of  some  importance,  it 
seems,  since  you  can't  dispose  of  'em  without  it. 

Const.  That  importance,  madam,  lies  in  the 
humour  of  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
thin^. 

Lady  Brute.  How  do  you  prove  that,  sir? 

Const.  From  the  wisdom  of  a  neigh bourins^ 
nation  in  a  contrary  practice.  In  monarchies 
things  go  by  whimsy,  but  commonwealths  weigh 
all  tilings  in  the  scale  of  reason. 

Lady  Brute.  1  hope  we  are  not  so  very  light  a 
people,  to  bring  up  fashions  without  some  ground. 

Const.  Pray  what  does  your  ladyship  think  of  a 
powdered  coat  for  deep  mourning? 

La  fy  Brute.  I  think,  sir,  your  sophistry  has  all 
the  effect  that  you  can  reasonably  expect  it  should 
imve  ;  it  puFzles,  but  don't  convince. 

Const.   I'm  sorry  f(»r  it. 

Lady  Brute.   I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Const.   Pray  why  ? 

Lady  Brute,  Because  if  you  expected  more  from 
it,  you  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  understanding 
than  I  desire  you  should  have. 

Const.  {_Aside.']  I  comprehend  her :  she  would 
have  me  set  a  value  upon  her  chastity,  that  I  may 
think  myself  the  more  obliged  to  her  when  she 
nakes  me  a  present  of  it. — [A hud.]  I  beg  you 
will  believe  I  did  but  rally,  madam ;  I  know  you 
judge  too  well  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  deoeived 
by  arguments  like  those.  I  hope  you'll  have  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  my  understanding  too,  to 
believe  the  thing  ciilled  virtue  has  worth  enous^h 
with  me  to  pass  fur  an  etermJ  obligation  where'er 
'tis  sacrificed. 

Lady  Brute.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as 
nothing  can  repay. 

Const.  Yes ;  the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  Brute,  When  debtors  once  have  borrowed 
all  we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  shy 
of  their  creditors'  company 


Const,  That,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are 
forced  to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  generous 
friend.  Let  us  choose  our  creditors,  and  we  are 
seldom  so  ungrateful  to  shun  'em. 

Lady  Brute.  What  think  you  of  sir  John,  sir  ? 
I  was  his  free  choice. 

Const,  I  think  he*8  married,  madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Does  marriage  then  exclude  men 
from  your  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Const,  It  does.  Constancy's  a  brave,  free, 
haughty,  generous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to  the 
chains  of  wedlock.  There's  a  poor  sordid  slavery 
in  marriage,  that  turns  the  flowing  tide  of  honour, 
and  sinks  us  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  infamy.  'Tis  a 
corrupted  soil ;  ill-nature,  avarice,  sloth,  cowardice, 
and  dirt,  are  all  its  product. 

Lady  Brute.  Have  you  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  well  as  to  t'other  ? 

Const.  Yes ;  I  would  (after  all)  be  an  exception 
to  it  myself,  if  you  were  free  in  power  and  will  to 
make  me.  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Compliments  are  well  placed, 
where  'tis  impossible  to  lay  hold  on  'em. 

Const,  I  would  to  heaven  'twere  possible  fo; 
you  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it  is 
no  compliment  at  all.  But  since  you  are  already 
disposed  of  beyond  redemption,  to  one  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  jewel  you  have  put  into 
his  hands,  I  hope  you  would  not  think  him  greatly 
wronged,  though  it  should  sometimes  be  looked 
on  by  a  friend,  who  knows  how  to  esteem  it  as  he 
ought. 

Lady  Brute,  If  looking  on't  alone  would  serve 
his  turn,  the  wrong  perhaps  might  not  be  very 
great. 

Const.  Why,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now  and 
then  a  day,  so  he  gave  good  security  to  bring  it 
home  again  at  night  ? 

Ltuiy  Brute.  Small  security  I  fancy  might  serve 
for  that.     One  might  venture  to  take  his  word. 

Const,  Then  where's  the  injury  to  the  owner  ? 

Lady  Brute.  'Tis  injury  to  him  if  he  think  it 
one.  For  if  happiness  be  seated  in  the  mind, 
unhappiness  must  be  so  too. 

Const-  Here  1  cluse  with  you,  madam,  and  draw 
my  conclusive  argument  from  your  own  position  : 
if  the  injury  lie  in  the  fancy,  there  needs  nothing 
but  secrecy  to  prevent  the  wrong. 

Lady  Brute.  ^Going.}  A  surer  way  to  prevent 
it,  is  to  hear  no  more  arguments  in  its  behalf. 

Const.  IFoliowing  her.]     But,  madam — 

Lady  Brute.  But,  sir,  'tis  my  turn  to  be  discreet 
now,  and  not  suffer  too  long  a  visit. 

Const.  [Calchinff  her  hand.]  By  heaven  you 
shall  not  stir  !  till  >ou  give  me  hopes  that  I  shall 
see  you  again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and 
place. 

Lady  Brute,  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough— 
[Breaking  from  him]  to  get  loose  from  you  :  and 
that's  all  I  can  afford  you  at  this  time. 

lExit,  runninp. 

Const,  Now  by  all  that's  great  and  good,  she's 
a  charming  woman  !  In  what  ecstacy  of  joy  she 
has  left  me  !  For  she  gave  me  hope  ;  did  she  not 
say  she  gave  me  hope  ? — Hope  !  ay  ;  what  hope  ! 
— enough  to  make  me  let  her  go  I — Why  that's 
enough  in  conscience.  Or,  no  matrer  how  'twas 
spoke  ;  hope  was  the  word ;  it  came  from  her,  and 
it  was  said  to  me. 
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Re-enUr  HsARTPitsK. 

Ha,  Heartfree  1  Thoa  hast  done  me  noble  service 
in  prattling  to  the  yc«ing  gentlewoman  without 
there  ;  come  to  my  arms,  thou  venerable  bawd,  and 
let  me  squeeze  thee — [Embracing  him  eagerly] 
as  a  new  pair  of  stays  does  a  fat  country  girl, 
wh6n  she*s  carried  to  court  to  stand  for  a  maid  of 
honour. 

Heart,  Why,  what  the  devil's  all  this  rapture 
for? 

Canst,  Rapture  !  there's  ground  for  rapture, 
man ;  there's  hopes,  my  Heartfree  ;  hopes,  my 
friend ! 

Heart,  Hopes  !  of  what  ? 

Canst.  Why,  hopes  that  my  lady  and  I  together 
(for  'tis  more  than  one  body's  work)  should  make 
sir  John  a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Prithee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee  ? 

Const.  Say !  what  did  she  not  say  ?  She  said 
that — says  she — she  said — zoons,  I  don't  know 
what  she  said  :  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said  every- 
thing I'd  have  her ;  and  so  if  thou*lt  go  to  the 
tavern,  I'll  treat  thee  with  anything  that  gold  can 
buy  :  I'll  give  all  my  silver  amongst  the  drawers, 
make  a  bonfire  before  the  door,  say  the  plenipos 
have  signed  the  peace,  and  the  Bank  of  England's 
grown  honest.  lExettnt. 


SCENE  II The  Blue  Posts. 

Lord  Raics,  Sir  Josir  BfiUTB,  Colonel  Bully  and  others 
discovered  ai  a  iabU,  drinking.    Page  waiting. 

All.  Huzza  1 

Rake.  Cume,  boys,  charge  again. — So. — Con- 
fusion  to  all  order  !     Here's  liberty  of  conscience  ! 

All,  Huzza ! 

Rake,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  I  made  this  morning 
to  this  purpose. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  wicked,  I  hope. 

Bully,  Don't  my  lord  tell  you  he  made  it  ? 

Sir  John.  Well  then,  let's  ha't. 

Lord  IUkb  sings. 

What  a  pother  of  late 

Have  they  kept  in  the  state 
About  setting  our  contwienoes  free ! 

A  bottle  has  more 

Dispensations  in  store, 
Than  the  king  and  the  state  can  decree. 

Wh*»n  my  head's  full  of  wine, 

I  o'erflow  with  design. 
And  know  no  penal  laws  that  can  curb  me . 

Whate'er  1  devise, 

Seems  good  in  my  eyes, 
Asd  religion  ne'er  dares  to  disturb  me. 

Ko  saucy  remorse 
Intrudes  in  my  cours^t, 
Var  impertinent  notions  of  evil, 
So  there's  claret  in  store. 
In  peace  I've  my  whore, 
Asd  in  peace  I  Jog  on  to  the  deviU 

AIL    So  there's  claret  in  store. 
In  peace  I've  my  whore. 

Rake,  And  in  peace  I  jog  on  to  the  devIL 

Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  gentlemen  ? 

All.  O,  admirable  1 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that 
is  not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

Bake,  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  taste. — But 


drink  away ;  the  night  steals  upon  ns ;  we  shall 
want  time  to  be  lewd  in. — Hey,  page,  sally  out, 
sirrah,  and  see  what's  doing  in  the  camp ;  we'll 
beat  up  their  quarters  presently. 

Page,  I'll  bring  your  lordship  an  exact  aceount. 

iExit, 

Rake.  Now  let  the  spirit  of  clary  go  round  1 
Fill  me  a  brimmer.  Here's  to  our  forlorn  hope  1 
— Courage,  knight;  victory  attends  you. 

Sir  John.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me ;  drink 
away,  and  be  damned. 

Rake.  Again,  boys  ;  t'other  glass,  and  damn 
morality. 

Sir  John.  [Dnrnk,]  Ay — damn  morality! — 
and  damn  the  watch  1 — and  let  the  constable  be 
married ! 

All,  Huzza! 

Re-enter  Page. 

Rake.  How  are  the  streets  inhabited,  sirrah  ? 

Page,  My  lord,  it's  Sunday  night,  they  are  full 
of  drunken  citizens. 

Rake,  Along  then,  boys,  we  shall  have  a  feast. 

Bully,  Along,  noble  knight. 

Sir  John,  Ay — along.  Bully  ;  and  he  that  says 
sir  John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk  and  as  religious  as 
the  drunkenest  citizen  of  them  all — ^is  a  liar,  and 
the  son  of  a  whore. 

Bully.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and  like  a 
free-bom  Englishman. 

Sir  John,  What's  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I  am 
an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  ? 

Bully,  Zoons,  you  are  not  angry,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  Zoons,  I  am  angry,  sir  ! — for  if  I'm  a 
free-bom  Englishman,  what  have  you  to  do,  even 
to  talk  of  my  privileges  ? 

Rake,  Why,  prithee,  knight,  don't  quarrel  here, 
leave  private  animosities  to  be  decided  by  daylight ; 
let  the  night  be  employed  against  the  public  enemy. 

Sir  John,  My  lord,  I  respect  you  because  you 
are  a  man  of  quality :  but  I'll  make  that  fellow 
know,  1  am  within  a  hair's-breadth  as  absolute  by 
my  privileges,  as  the  king  of  France  is  by  his  pre- 
rogative. He  by  his  prerogative  takes  money  where 
it  is  not  his  due  ;  I  by  my  privilege  refuse  paying 
it  where  I  owe  it.  Liberty  and  property,  and  Old 
England,  huzza  I 

All.  Huzza ! 

lExit  Sir  John,  reeling,  the  rest  folloveing  him. 


SCENE  III.— Lady  Brute's  Bedchamber. 
Enter  Laiiy  Baura  and  Bklinda. 

Lady  Brute.  Sure,  it's  late,  Belinda ;  I  begin  to 
be  sleepy. 

Bel.  Yes,  'tis  near  twelve.    Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Lady  Brute.  To  bed,  my  dear !  and  by  that 
time  I  am  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep  (or  perhaps  a 
sweet  dream,  which  is  better  and  better)  sir  John 
will  come  home  roaring  drank,  and  be  overjoyed 
he  finds  me  in  a  condition  to  be  disturbed. 

Bel.  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  him,  he's  in  for  all 
night.  The  servants  say  he  is  gone  to  drink  with 
my  lord  Rake. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  'tis  not  very  likely,  indeed 
such    suitable    company  should    part  presently 
What  hogs  men  turn,  Belinda,  when  they  grow 
weary  of  women  I 

Bel.  And  what  owla  they  are  whilst  they  are 
fond  of  'em  1 
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Lndy  Brute.  But  that  we  may  forgive  well 
cnousrh,  because  they  are  so  upon  our  arronnts. 

Bel.  We  ought  to  do  so  indeed,  but  'tis  a  hiird 
matter.  For  when  a  man  is  really  in  love  he  looks 
so  insufferably  silly,  that  though  a  woman  liked 
him  well  enough  before,  she  has  then  much  ado  to 
endure  the  sight  of  him.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
reason  why  lovers  are  so  generally  ill  used. 

Ladt/  Brute.  Well,  I  own  now,  I'm  well  enough 
plensed  to  see  a  man  look  like  an  ass  for  me. 

Be/.  Ay,  I'm  pleased  he  should  look  like  an  ass 
too  — that  is,  I  am  pleased  with  myself  for  making 
him  look  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  truly,  I  think  if  he*d  find 
some  other  way  to  express  his  passion,  'twould  be 
more  to  his  advantage. 

Bei.  Ye.4  ;  for  then  a  woman  might  like  his  pns- 
sion,  and  him  too. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet,  Belinda,  after  all,  a  woman's 
life  would  be  but  a  dull  business,  if  'twere  not  for 
men  ;  and  men  that  can  look  like  asses  too.  We 
should  never  blame  fate  for  the  shortness  of  our 
days ;  our  time  would  hang  wretchedly  upon  our 
hands. 

BeL  Why,  truly,  they  do  help  us  off  with  a  good 
share  on't.  For  were  there  no  men  in  the  world, 
o'my  conscience,  I  should  be  no  longer  a-drcssing 
than  I'm  a-saying  my  prayers ;  nay,  though  it 
were  Sunday :  for  you  know  one  may  go  to  church 
without  stays  on. 

Lndt/  Brute.  But  don*t  you  think  emulation 
mi(;ht  do  something?  For  every  woman  you  see 
desires  to  be  finer  than  her  neighbour. 

Bel.  That's  only  that  the  men  may  like  her 
better  than  her  neighbour.  No ;  if  there  were  no 
men.  adieu  fine  petticoats,  we  should  be  weary  o\ 
wearing  'em. 

Lady  Brute.  And  adieu  plays,  we  should  be 
weary  of  seeing  'em. 

Bel.  Adieu  Hyde- Park,  the  dust  would  choke  us. 

Lady  Brute.  Adieu  St  James's,  walking  would 
tire  us. 

Bel.  Adieu  London,  the  smoke  would  stifle  us. 

Lady  Brute.  And  adieu  going  to  church,  for 
religion  would  ne'er  prevail  with  us. 

Both.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Bel.  Our  confession  is  so  very  hearty,  sure  we 
merit  absolution. 

Lady  Brute.  Not  unless  we  go  through  with't, 
and  confess  all.  So.  prithee,  for  the  ease  of  our 
consciences,  let's  hide  nothing. 

Bel.  Agreed. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  then,  1  confess  that  I  love 
to  sit  in  the  fore-front  of  a  box  ;  for,  if  one  sits 
behind,  there's  two  acts  gone  perhaps  before  one's 
found  out.  And  when  I  am  there,  if  I  perceive 
the  men  whispering  and  looking  upon  me,  you 
must  know  I  cannot  for  my  life  forbear  thinking 
they  talk  to  my  advantage.  And  that  sets  a  thou- 
sand little  tickling  vanities  on  foot — 

Bel.  Just  my  case  for  all  the  world  ;  but  go  on. 

Lady  Brute.  I  watch  with  impatience  for  the 
next  jest  in  the  play,  that  I  may  laugh  and  show 
my  white  teeth.  If  the  poet  has  been  dull,  and 
the  jest  be  long  a-coming,  I  pretend  to  whisper 
one  to  my  friend,  and  from  thence  fall  into  a  little 
ijimall  discourse,  in  which  I  take  occasion  to  show 
my  face  in  all  humours,  brisk,  pleased,  serious, 
melancholy,  languishing. — Not  that  what  we  say  to 
one  another  causes  any  of  these  alterations  ;  but — 


Bel.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  explain ;  for,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken,  you  and  I  have  had  some  of 
these  necessary  dialogues  before  now,  with  the 
same  intention. 

Lady  Brute.  Wliy,  I'll  swear,  Belinda,  some 
people  do  give  strange  agreeable  airs  to  their  faces 
in  speaking.  Tell  me  true — did  you  never  practise 
in  the  glass  ? 

Bel.  Why,  did  you  } 

Lady  Brute.  Yes,  faith,  many  a  time. 

Bel.  And  1  too,  I  own  it ;  both  how  to  speak 
myself,  and  how  to  look  when  others  speak.  But 
my  glass  and  I  could  never  yet  agree  what  face  I 
should  make  when  they  come  blurt  out  with  a 
nasty  thing  in  a  play.  For  all  the  men  presently 
look  upon  the  women,  that's  certain;  so,  laugh  we 
must  not,  though  our  stays  burst  for't,  because 
that's  telling  truth,  and  owning  we  understand  the 
jest :  and  to  look  serious  is  so  dull,  when  the  whole 
house  is  a-laughing. 

Lady  Brute.  Besides,  that  looking  serious  does 
really  betray  our  knowledge  in  the  matter  as  much 
as  laughing  with  the  company  would  do :  for,  if 
we  did  not  understand  the  thing,  we  should  natu- 
rally do  like  other  people. 

Bel.  For  my  part,  1  always  take  that  occasion 
to  blow  my  nose. 

Lady  Brute.  You  must  blow  your  nose  half  off 
then  at  some  plays. 

Bel.  Why  don't  some  reformer  or  other  beat  the 
poet  for't? 

Lady  Brute.  Because  he  is  not  so  sure  of  our 
private  approbation  as  of  our  public  thanks.     Well, 
sure,  there  is  not  upon  earth  so  impertinent  a 
thing  as  women's  modesty. 
k      Bel.  Yes ;  men's  fantasquCy  that  obliges  us  to 
yt.     If  we  quit  our  modesty,  they  say  we  lose  our 
harms ;  and  yet  they  know  that  very  modesty  is 
affectation,  and  rail  at  our  hypocrisy. 

Lady  Brute.  Thus  one  would  think  'twere  a 
hard  matter  to  please  *em,  niece :  yet  our  kind 
mother  nature  has  given  us  something  that  makes 
amends  for  all.  Let  our  weakness  be  what  it  will, 
mankind  will  still  be  weaker ;  and  whilst  there  is  a 
world  'tis  woman  that  will  govern  it  But,  prithee, 
one  word  of  poor  Constant  before  we  go  to  bed, 
if  it  be  but  to  furnish  matter  for  dreams. — I  dare 
swear  he's  talking  of  me  now,  or  thinking  of  me  at 
least,  though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  his  prayers. 

Bel.  So  he  ought,  I  think  ;  for  you  were  pleased 
to  make  him  a  good  round  advance  to-day, 
madam. 

Lady  Brtite.  Why,  I  have  e'en  plagued  him 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman.  He  has 
besieged  me  these  two  years  to  no  purpose. 

Bel.  And  if  he  besieged  you  two  years  more,  he'd 
be  well  enough  paid,  so  he  had  the  plundering  of 
you  at  last. 

Lady  Brute.  That  may  be  :  but  I'm  afraid  the 
town  won't  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  :  for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the  garrison 
begins  to  grow  mutinous. 

Bel.  Then  the  sooner  you  capitulate  the  beMer. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet,  methinks,  I  would  fain  stay 
a  little  longer  to  see  you  fixed  too,  that  we  might 
'  start  together,  and  see  who  could  love  longest. 
What  think  you,  if  Heartfree  should  have  a  month*8 
mind  to  you  ? 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with 
him  for  despising  that  foolish,  affected  lady  Fancy- 
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ful;  but  I'm  afraid  he's  too  cold  ever  to  warm 
himself  by  my  fire. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  he  deserves  to  be  froze  to 
death.  Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake,  dear 
rogue.  [Kitting  her, 

Bel.  You'd  wish  yourself  a  woman  again  for 
your  own,  or  the  men  are  mistaken.  But  if  I  could 
make  a  conquest  of  this  son  of  Bacchus,  and  rival 
his  bottle,  what  should  I  do  with  him  ?  He  has 
no  fortune,  I  can't  marry  him ;  and  sure  you  would 
not  have  me  commit  fornication. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  if  you  did,  child,  'twould  be 
but  a  good  friendly  part ;  if  'twere  only  to  keep  me 
in  countenance  whilst  I  commit — you  know  what. 

Bel,  Well,  if  I  can't  resolve  to  serve  you  that 
way,  I  may  perhaps  some  other  as  much  to  your 
satbfaction.  But  pray,  how  shall  we  contrive  to 
lee  these  blades  again  quickly  ? 


Lady  Brute.  We  must  e'en  have  recourse  to  the 
old  way  ;  make  'em  an  appointment  'twixt  jest  and 
earnest,  'twill  look  like  a  frolic,  and  that  you 
know  's  a  very  good  thing  to  save  a  woman's 
blushes. 

Bel.  You  advise  well  ;  but  where  shall  it 
be? 

Lady  Brute.  In  Spring- Garden.  But  they  shan't 
know  their  women  till  their  women  pull  off  their 
masks ;  for  a  surprise  is  the  most  agreeable  thing 
in  the  world :  and  I  find  myself  in  a  very  good 
humour,  ready  to  do  'em  any  good  turn  I  can 
think  on. 

Bel.  Then  pray  write  'em  the  necessary  billet 
without  further  delaj. 

Lady  Brute,  Let  s  go  into  your  chamber,  then, 
and  whilst  you  say  your  prayers,  1*11  do  it,  child. 

"Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.-^Covent'Garden^. 


Enter  Lord  Rakk,  Sir  John  Rrltb.  Colonel  Buixv,  and 
others,  with  drawn  neords. 

Bake.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

Bully.  No,  damn  him  !  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Rake,  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled  ! 

Bully.  Ay,  she'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

Bake.  Appear,  knight,  then  ;  come,  you  have  a 
good  cause  to  fight  for,  there's  a  man  murdered. 

Sir  John.  Is  there  !  then  let  his  ghost  be  satis- 
fied, for  V\\  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  presently, 
and  bum  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a  Tailor,  teith  a  bundle  under  hit  arm. 

Bully.  How  now  1  what  have  we  got  here  ?  a 
thief! 

Tailor.  No,  an't  please  you,  I'm  no  thief. 

Bake.  That  we'll  see  presently.— Here,  let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll 
lay  a  hundred  pound  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth — for  he  looks — like  a — sneaking  rascal. — 
Come,  sirrah,  without  equivocation  or  mental  re- 
servation, tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and 
what  calling  ;  for  by  them — I  shall  guess  at  your 
morals. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting  jour- 
neyman tailor. 

Sir  John,  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade  ;  and  so  that  your 
punishment  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes — I'll 
have  you  first  gagged — and  then  hanged. 

Tail.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don't 
abnse  me ;  indeed  I'm  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
workman,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John,  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your  fate. 

Bake.  Let  me  see  what's  in  that  bundle. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  it 's  the  doctor  of  the 
parish's  gown. 

Rake.  The  doctor's  gown ! — Hark  you,  knight. 
you  won't  stick  at  abusing  the  clergy,  will  you  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  I'm  drunk,  and  I'll  abuse  any- 
thing— but  my  wife  ;  and  her  I  name — with  reve- 
rence. 
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Rake.  Then  you  shall,  wear  this  gown  whilst 
you  charge  the  watch  ;  that  though  the  blows  fall 
upon  you,  the  scandal  may  light  upon  the  church. 

Sir  John.  A  generous  design — by  all  the  gods  ! 
— give  it  me.  ITakes  the  gown,  and  putt  it  on. 

Tail.  O  dear  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  quite 
undone,  if  you  take  the  gown. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah  :  and  since  you  carry 
off  your  skin — go  home,  and  be  happy. 

T'atA  IPausing.]  I  think  1  had  e'en  as  good 
follow  the  gentleman's  friendly  advice ;  for  if  I 
dispute  any  longer,  who  knows  but  the  whim  may 
take  him  to  case  me  ?  These  courtiers  are  fuller 
of  tricks  than  they  are  of  money ;  they'll  sooner 
cut  a  man's  throat  than  pay  his  bilL  lExiL 

Sir  John.  So,  how  do  you  like  my  shapes  now  ? 

Rake.  This  will  do  to  a  miracle ;  he  looks  like 
a  bishop  going  to  the  holy  war. — But  to  your  arms, 
gentlemen,  the  enemy  appears. 

Enter  Constable  and  Watchmen. 

Watchman.  Stand  !  Who  goes  there  ?  Come 
before  the  constable. 

Sir  John.  The  constable's  a  rascal — and  you 
are  the  son  of  a  whore  1 

Watch.  A  good  civil  answer  for  a  parson, 
truly  I 

Constable.  Methinks,  sir,  a  man  of  your  coat 
might  set  a  better  example. 

iS'tr  John.  Sirrah,  I'll  make  you  know — there 
are  men  of  my  coat  can  set  as  bad  examples — as 
you  can  do,  you  dog  you  ! 

[Sir  John  ttriket  the  Ctmstable.  Theif  knock  him  down, 
disarm  him,  and  seize  him.  Lord  Rakb  and  the  rest 
run  away. 

Con.  So,  we  have  secured  the  parson,  however. 

iS'tr  John.  Blood,  and  blood — and  blood  ! 

Watch.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  how  the 
wicked  wretch  raves  of  blood.  1*11  warrant  he  has 
been  murdering  somebody  to-night. 

Sir  John,  Sirrah,  there's  nothing  got  by  murder 
but  a  halter.  My  talent  lies  towards  drunkenness 
and  simony. 

Watch.  Why,  that  now  was  spoke  like  a  man 
of  parts,  neighbours,  it*s  pity  he  should  be  so 
disguised. 
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Sir  Johfi,  You  lie ! — Pin  not  disguised,  for  1 
am  drank  barefaced. 

Watch,  Look  you  there  a^aln  ! — This  is  a 
mad  parson,  Mr.  Constable  ;  I'll  lay  a  pot  of  ale 
upon  s  head,  he's  a  good  preacher. 

Con.  Come,  sir,  out  of  respect  to  your  call- 
ing, I  shan't  put  you  into  the  round-house ; 
but  we  must  secure  you  in  our  drawing-room  till 
morning,  that  you  may  do  no  mischief.  So,  come 
along. 

Sir  John.  You  may  put  me  where  you  will, 
sirrah,  now  yon  have  overcome  me. — But  if  I  can't 
do  mischief,  I'll  think  of  mischief— in  spite  of  your 
teeth,  you  dog  you.  lExtunt. 


SCENE  II. — Heartfree's  Lodgings, 
Enter  IIeartfrsk. 

Heart.  What  the  plague  ails  mc  ? — Love  ?  No, 
I  thank  you  for  that,  my  heart's  rock  still. — Yet 
*tis  Belinda  that  disturbs  me;  that's  positive. — 
Well,  what  of  all  that  ?  Must  I  love  her  for  being 
troublesome  ?  at  that  rate  I  might  love  all  the 
women  I  meet,  egad.  But  hold  ! — though  I  don't 
love  her  for  disturbing  me,  yet  she  may  disturb 
me  because  I  love  her. — Ay,  that  may  be.  faith.  I 
have  dreamed  of  her,  that's  certain.— Well,  so  I 
have  ot  my  mother  ;  therefore,  what's  that  to  the 
purpose  ?  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  in  my  mind 
waking. — And  so  does  many  a  damned  thing  that 
I  don*t  care  a  farthing  for. — Methinks,  though,  I 
would  fain  be  talking  to  her,  and  yet  I  have  no 
business. — Well,  am  I  the  first  man  that  has  had 
a  mind  to  do  an  impertinent  thing  ? 

Enter  Constant. 

Conxt.  How  now,  Heartfree  I  whst  makes  you 
up  and  dressed  so  soon  ?  I  thought  none  but 
lovers  quarreled  with  their  beds ;  I  expected  to 
have  found  you  snoring,  as  I  used  to  do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend,  'tis  the  care  I  have  of 
your  affairs  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful ;  I  have 
been  studying  all  night  how  to  bring  your  matter 
about  with  Belinda. 

Const.  With  Belinda! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean  : — and  faith  I 
have  mighty  hopes  on't.  Sure  you  must  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  her  behaviour  to  you  yesterday  ? 

Const.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  lover's  fears 
can  make  me  doubt  of  success.  But  what  can  this 
sudden  change  proceed  from  ? 

Heart.  Why,  you  saw  her  husband  beat  her, 
did  you  not .' 

Const.  That's  true :  a  husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights 
with  his  wife.  Methinks  she  should  e'en  have 
cuckolded  him  upon  the  very  spot,  to  show  that 
after  the  battle  she  was  master  of  the  field. 

Heart.  A  council  of  war  of  women  would  infal- 
libly have  advised  her  to-t.  But,  I  confess,  so 
agreeable  a  woman  as  Belinda  deserves  a  better  usage. 

Const,  Belinda  again ! 

Heart.  My  lady,  1  mean. — ^What  a  pox  makes  me 
blunder  so  to-day  ? — [Aside.]  A  plague  of  this 
treacherous  tongue ! 

Const.  Prithee  look  upon  me  seriously,  Heart - 
free.  — Now  answer  me  directly.  Is  it  my  lady  or 
Belinda  employs  your  careful  thoughts  thus  ? 


Heart.  My  lady,  or  Belhida  ! 

Const.  In  love  !  by  this  light,  in  Ioto  I 

Heart.  In  love ! 
*  Const.  Nay,  ne'er  deny  it ;  fbr  thou'It  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  'twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  heavier 
about  thee.  My  dear  friend,  I  give  thee  much  joy. 

Heart.  Why,  prithee,  you  won't  persuade  me  to 
it,  wilLyou } 

Const.  That  she's  mistress  of  your  tongue,  that^s 
plain ;  and  I  know  you  are  so  honest  a  fellow,  your 
tongue  and  heart  always  go  together.  But  how — 
but  how  the  devil, — pha !  ha  !  ha  1  ha ! — 

Heart.  Heyday !  why  sure  you  don't  beliere  it 
in  earnest  ? 

Const.  Yes  I  do,  because  I  see  you  deny  it  in  jest. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  look  you,  Ned — a—deny  in  jest 
— a — gadzooks,  you  know  I  say — a**— when  a  man 
denies  a  thing  in  jest — a— 

Const.  Pha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Heart.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have  it.  What, 
because  a  man  stumbles  at  a  word  !  Did  you  never 
make  a  blunder.' 

Const,  Yes,  for  I  am  in  love,  I  own  it. 

Heart.  Then  so  am  I.  Now  laugh  till  thy  soul's 
glutted  with  mirth. — [Embracing  him.]  But,  dear 
Constant,  don't  tell  the  town  on't. 

Const.  Nay  then,  'twere  almost  pity  to  laugh 
at  thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession.  But  tell  us 
a  little,  Jack,  by  what  new-invented  arms  has  this 
mighty  stroke  been  given  ? 

Heart.  E'en  by  that  unaccountable  weapon, 
called  Je-ne-sais-quoi :  for  everything  that  can  come 
within  the  verge  of  beauty  I  have  seen  it  with 
indifference. 

Const.  So  in  few  words  then  ;  the  Je-ne-sais-quoi 
has  been  too  hard  for  the  quilted  petticoat. 

Heart.  Egad,  I  think  the  Je-ne-sais-quoi  is  in 
the  quilted  petticoat ;  at  least  'tis  certain  I  ne'er 
think  on't  without — a — a  Je-ne-sais-quoi  in  every 
part  about  me. 

Const.  Well,  but  have  all  your  remedies  lost 
their  virtue  ?  have  you  turned  her  inside  out  yet  ? 

Heart.  I  dare  not  so  much  as  think  on't. 

Const.  But  don't  the  two  years*  fatigue  I  have 
had  discourage  you  ? 

Heart.  Yes  :  I  dread  what  I  foresee,  yet  cannot 
quit  the  enterprise.  Like  some  soldiers,  whose 
courage  dwells  more  in  their  honour  than  their 
nature.  On  they  go,  though  the  body  trembles  at 
what  the  soul  makes  it  undertake. 

Const.  Nay,  if  you  expect  your  mistress  vnll  use 
you,  as  your  ))rofanations  against  her  sex  deserve, 
you  tremble  justly.  But  how  do  you  intend  to 
proceed,  friend  ? 

Heart.  Thou  knowest  I'm  but  a  novice;  be 
friendly  and  advise  me. 

Const.  Why,  look  you,  then ;  I'd  have  you — 
serenade  and  a — write  a  song — go  to  church — look 
like  a  fool — be  very  oflScious— ogle — write — and 
lead  out :  and  who  knows,  but  in  a  year  or  two's 
time,  you  may  be — called  a  troublesome  puppy, 
and  sent  about  your  business  ? 

Heart,  That's  hard. 

Const.  Yet  thus  it  oft  falls  out  with  lovers,  sir. 

Heart.  Pox  on  me  for  making  one  of  the  number. 

Const.  Have  a  care :  say  no  saucy  things;  'twill 
but  augment  your  crime  ;  and  if  your  mistress  hears 
on't,  increase  your  punishment. 

Heart.  Prithee,  say  something  then  to  encourage 
me:  you  know  I  helped  you  in  your  distress. 
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Const*  Why,  then,  to  encourage  you  to  perse- 
Terance,  though  you  may  be  throughly  ill  used  for 
your  offences  ;  I'll  put  you  in  mind,  that  even  the 
coyest  ladies  of  *em  all  are  made  up  of  desires,  as 
well  as  we ;  and  though  they  do  hold  out  a  long 
time,  they  will  capitulate  at  last  For  that  thun- 
dering engineer.  Nature,  does  make  such  havoc  in 
the  town,  they  must  surrender  at  long-run,  or 
perish  in  their  own  flames. 

Enttr  a  Footnum. 

Foot,  Sir,  there's  a  porter  without  with  a  letter ; 
be  desires  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Conat,  Call  him  in.  lExii  Footman. 

EiUer  Job. 

Const.  What,  Joe !  is  it  thee  ? 

Joe.  An't  please  you,  sir,  I  was  ordered  to  deli- 
ver this  into  your  own  hands,  by  two  well-shaped 
ladies,  at  the  New  Exchange.  I  was  at  your 
honoar*8  lodgings,  and  your  servants  sent  me 
hither. 

Const.  'Tis  well.  Are  you  to  carry  any  answer  ? 

Joe.  No,  my  noble  master.  They  gave  ine  my 
orders,  and  whip,  they  were  gone,  like  a  maiden- 
head at  fifteen. 

Cotist.  Very  well ;  there.  [Citr*  him  money. 

Joe.  God  bless  your  honour.  \,ExiL 

Const.  Now  let's  see  what  honest  trusty  Joe  has 
brought  us. — \^Reads.'[  Jf  you  and  your  play- 
fellow can  spare  time  from  your  business  and 
devotions^  donUfail  to  be  at  Spring-Garden  about 
eight  in  the  evening.  You'll  find  nothing  there 
but  women,  so  you  need  bring  no  other  arms  than 
what  you  usually  carry  about  you. — So,  )>lay- 
ftfllow  :  here's  something  to  stay  your  stomach  till 
your  mistress's  dish  is  ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  battered  acquaintance. 
I  won't  go,  not  I. 

Const.  Nay,  that  you  can't  avoid :  there's  honour 
in  the  case  ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  I  want  a  second. 

Heart.  I  doubt  I  shall  be  but  a  very  useless  one 
to  you  ;  for  I'm  so  disheartened  by  this  wound 
Belinda  has  given  me,  I  don't  think  I  shall  have 
courage  enough  to  draw  my  sword. 

Const.  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  come  along  ;  1*11  war- 
rant you  find  sword  enough  for  such  enemies  as  we 
have  to  deal  withal. 


SCENE    III  •.—  The  Street  before  the  Justice's 

Ilou&e. 

E»Ur  Ck)n»tablc  and  Watchmen,  with  Sir  Jouir  Brutk. 

Con.  Come  along,  sir ;  I  thought  to  have  let  you 
Blip  this  morning,  bec^iuse  you  were  a  minister : 
but  you  are  as  drunk  and  abusive  as  ever.  We'll 
see  what  the  justice  of  the  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John,  And  you  shall  see  what  Til  say  to  the 
juatice  of  the  peace,  sirruh.     iTh^y  knock  at  ike  door. 

Enttr  Servant. 

Con.  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got  an 
nnruiy  parson  here.  We  are  unwilling  to  expose 
him.  but  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

»Serv.   I'll  Mcquiint  my  master.  lExit, 
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Sir  John.  You— constable — what  damned  jus- 
tice is  this  ? 

Con.  One  that  will  take  care  of  you,  I  warrant 
you. 

EnUr  Justice. 

Just.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what's  the  disorder 
here  ? 

Con.  An't  please  your  worship — 

Sir  John.  Let  me  speak,  and  be  damned  ! — I'm 
a  divine,  and  can  unfold  mysteries  better  than  you 
can  do. 

Just.  Sadness,  sadness  I  a  minister  so  overtaken  1 
Pray,  sir,  give  the  constable  leave  to  speak,  and  I'll 
hear  you  very  patiently  ;  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will. 

Sir  John.  Sir — you  are  a  very  civil  magistrate  : 
your  most  humble  servant. 

Con.  An't  please  your  worship  then,  he  has 
attempted  to  beat  the  watch  to-night,  and  swore — 

Sir  John.  You  lie  ! 

Just.  Hold,  pray  sir,  a  little. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Con.  Indeed,  sir,  he  came  at  us  without  any  ))rf>- 
vocation,  called  us  whores  and  rogues,  and  laid  us 
on  with  a  great  quarter-staff.  He  was  in  ray  lord 
Rake's  company  :  they  have  been  playing  the  devil 
to-night. 

Just.  Hem — hem — pray,  sir — may  you  be  chap- 
lain to  my  lord  ? 

iSir  John.  Sir — I  presume— I  may  if  I  will. 

Just.  My  meaning,  sir,  is — are  you  so  ^ 

Sir  John.  Sir — you  mean  very  well. 

Just.  He — hem — hem — under  favour,  sir,  pray 
answer  roe  directly. 

Sir  John.  Under  favour,  sir— do  you  use  to 
answer  directly  when  you  are  drunk  ? 

Just.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  here's  nothing  to  be 
got  from  him.  — Pray,  sir,  may  I  crave  your  name!-* 

Sir  John.  Sir — my  name's — [lie  hiccups.] — 
Hiccup,  sir. 

Just.  Hiccup  !  Doctor  Hiccup  !  I  have  known  a 
great  many  country  parsons  of  that  name,  e8|>ecia!ly 
down  in  the  Fens. — Pray  where  do  you  live,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Here and  there,  sir. 

Just.  Why,  what  a  strange  man  is  this  ! — Where 
do  you  preach,  sir .'  have  you  any  cure  } 

Sir  John.  Sir — I  have — a  very  good  cure — for 
a  cl.'ip,  at  your  service. 

Just.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

Sir  John.  [Aside."]  This  fellow  does  ask  so  many 
impertinent  questions,  I  believe,  egad,  'tis  the  jus- 
tice's wife  in  the  justice's  clothes. 

Just.  Mr.  Constable,  I  vow  and  protest  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Con.  Truly  he  has  been  but  a  troublesome  guest 
to  us  all  night. 

Just.  I  think  1  had  e'en  best  let  him  go  about 
his  business,  for  I'm  unwilling  to  expose  him. 

Con.  E'en  what  your  worship  thinks  fit. 

Sir  John.  Sir — not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Constable, 
I  have  a  small  favour  to  ask. 

Just.  Sir,  I  open  both  my  ears  to  you. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant  I 
have  a  little  urgent  buisiness  calls  upon  me ;  and 
therefore  I  desire  the  favour  of  you  to  bring  matters 
to  a  conclusion. 

Just.  Sir,  if  1  were  sure  that  business  were  not 
to  commit  more  disorders,  I  would  release  you. 

Sir  John.  None — by  my  priesthood. 

Just.  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  you  may  dischntge 
him.  ^  ^ 
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Sir  John,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle — 

Jusi.  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir ;  but  I  never  drink 
in  a  morning.     Good  bye  to  ye,  sir,  good  bye  to  ye. 

Sir  John,  Good  bye  t'ye,  good  sir.  —  [Exit 
Justice.]  So — now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and 
I  go  pick  up  a  whore  together  ? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  sir ;  my  wife*s  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Aside,"]  He  !  he !  he !  he  !  he  ! — 
the  fool  is  married  then.  —  [Aloud.']  Well,  you 
won't  go  ? 

Con,  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John,  Then  I'll  go  by  myself ;  and  you  and 
your  wife  may  be  damned  !  HExU. 

Con.  [Gazing  after  him.]  Why,  God-a-mercy, 
parson  I  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV Spring-Garden, 

CoivsTANT  and  ITbartfree  croti  the  stage.  As  they  go  rj/T. 
Lady  FAivcvruL  and  ALademoia8j.lb  enter  masked,  and 
dogging  them. 

Const,  So :  I  think  we  are  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed.    Let  us  walk  up  this  way. 

lExit  teith  Heartfrxe. 

Lady  Fan,  Good  !  Thus  far  I  have  dogged  'em 
-without  being  discovered.  'Tis  infallibly  some 
intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring.Garden.  How 
my  poor  heart  is  torn  and  racked  with  fear  and 
jealousy !  Yet  let  it  be  anything  but  that  flirt 
Belinda,  and  I'll  try  to  bear  it.  But  if  it  prove 
her,  all  that's  woman  in  me  shall  be  employed  to 
destroy  her. 

lExit  with  MADBltOISBLLK. 

Be-enter  Constant  and  Hbartpreb.    Lady  Fancypul 
and  Maoemciellb  still  following  at  a  distance. 

Const.  I  see  no  females  yet  that  have  anything 
to  say  to  us.     I  'm  afraid  we  are  bantered. 

Heart.  I  wish  we  were  ;  for  I'm  in  no  humour 
to  make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Const.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  them  merry 
enough  if  I  tell  'em  why  you  are  dull.  But  prithee, 
why  so  heavy  and  sad  before  you  begin  to  be  ill 
used  ? 

Heart,  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  you 
are  so  brisk  and  well  pleased  ;  because  both  pains 
and  pleasures  are  generally  more  considerable  in 
prospect  than  when  they  come  to  pass. 

Enter  Lady  Brute  and  Beunda,  masked,  and  poorly 

dressed. 

Const,  How  now,  who  are  these?  Not  our 
game,  I  hope. 

Heart,  If  they  are,  we  are  e'en  well  enough 
served  to  come  a  hunting  here,  when  we  had  so 
much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Lady  Fan,  [To  Mademoisklle.]  So,  those 
are  their  ladies  without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid 
that  doily  stuff  is  not  worn  for  want  of  better 
clothes.  They  are,  the  very  shape  and  size  of  Be- 
linda and  her  aunt. 

Mad.  So  day  be  inteed,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  We'll  slip  into  this  close  arbour, 
where  we  may  hear  all  they  say. 

lExeunt  Lady  Fancypul  and  Mademoiselle. 

Lady  Brule.  Wiiat,  are  you  afraid  of  us,  gentle- 
men  ? 


Heart.  Why  truly,  I  think  wc  may,  if  appear- 
ance don't  lie. 

Bel,  Do  you  always  find  women  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth;  but  I  seldom  find  'em 
better  than  they,  appear  to  be. 

Bel,  Then  the  outside's  best,  you  think  ? 

Heart,  'Tis  the  honestest. 

Const,  Have  a  care,  Heartfree  ;  you  are  relapsing 
again. 

Lady  Brute.  Wliy,  does  the  gentleman  use  to 
rail  at  women  ? 

Const.  He  has  done  formerly. 

Bel,  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  cause  for't.— 
They  did  not  use  you  so  well  as  you  thought  you 
deserved,  sir. 

Lady  Brute,  They  made  themselves  merry  at 
your  expense,  sir. 

Bel,  Laughed  when  you  sighed. 

Lady  Brute.  Slept  while  you  were  waking. 

Bel.  Had  your  porter  beaL 

Lady  Brute.  And  threw  your  billets-doux  in  the 
fire. 

Heart.  Heyday  !  I  shall  do  more  thau  rail  pre- 
sently. 

Bel.  Why,  you  won't  beat  us,  will  you  ? 

Heart.  I  don^t  know  but  I  may. 

Const.  What  the  devil^s  coming  here  ?  Sir  John 
in  a  gown  ? — and  drunk  i'faith. 

Enter  Sir  John  Brute. 

Sir  John.  What,  a  pox  !•>— here's  Constant, 
Heartfree — and  two  whores  egad ! — O  you  covetous 
rogues  I  what,  have  you  never  a  spare  punk  for 
your  friend  ? — But  I'll  share  vrith  you. 

IHe  seizes  both  the  ladUs. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  plague  have  you  been 
doing,  knight .' 

Sir  John.  Why,  I  have  been  beating  the  watch, 
and  scandalising  the  clergy. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly  ! 

Sir  John,  And  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  next  ? 

Const,  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 

Sir  John.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you, 
I'll  treat  both  your  strumpets. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside]  O  Lord,  we  are  undone ! 

Heart.  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we 
have  some  affairs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll  accept 
of  these  two  ladies,  we'll  be  so  complaisant  to 
you,  to  resign  our  right  in  'em. 

Bel.  [Aside,]  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Sir  John.  Let  me  see,  their  clothes  are  such 
damned  clothes,  they  won't  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 

Heart.  Sir  John,  your  servant.  Rapture  attend 
you. 

Const.  Adieu,  ladies !  make  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  sure  you  won't  leave  us  in 
the  hands  of  a  drunken  fellow  to  abuse  us  1 

Sir  John.  Who  do  you  call  a  drunken  fellow, 
you  slut  you  ?  I'm  a  man  of  quality  ;  the  king  has 
made  me  a  knight. 

Heart.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  in  good  hands.     Adieu 
adieu !  IRuns  qfi 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  hands  ! — Let  me  go, 
or  I'll — For  Heaven's  sake  protect  us  ! 

IShe  breaks  from  him,  runs  to  CowaTAMT,  twitching  qf 
her  mask,  and  clapping  it  on  again. 

Sir  John.  I'll  devil  you,  you  jade  you!  I'U 
demolish  your  ugly  face  1 
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Contt.  Hold  a  little,  knight,  she  swoons. 
Sir  John    I'll  swoon  her  ! 
Consi.  Hey,  Heartfree ! 

Reenter  Hsabttreje.    Brltnoa  runs  to  him,  and  thowi 

her /ace.       • 

Heart,  O  Heavens  !  My  dear  creature,  stand 
there  a  little. 

Const,  \_Aside  to  Heartfree.]  Pull  him  off. 
Jack. 

Heart.  Hold,  mighty  roan ;  look  you,  sir,  we 
did  but  jest  with  you.  These  are  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  we  had  a  mind  to  frighten  a 
little,  but  now  you  must  leave  us. 

Sir  John.  Cons,  1  won't  leave  you,  not  I ! 

Heart,  Nay,  but  you  must  though  ;  and  there- 
fore make  no  words  on't. 

Sir  John,  Then  you  are  a  couple  of  damned 
uncivil  fellows  :  and  I  hope  your  punks  will  give 
you  sauce  to  your  mutton  !  [Exit. 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  1  shall  never  come  to  myself 
again,  I'm  so  frightened. 

Const.  'Twas  a  narrow  'scape  indeed. 

Bel,  Women  must  needs  have  frolics,  you  see, 
whatever  they  cost  'em. 

Heart,  This  might  have  proved  a  dear  one 
though. 

Lady  Brute,  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us, 
for  the  risk  we  run  upon  your  accounts. 

Const,  And  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  some- 
thing due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This  is 
a  second  time  we  have  delivered  you. 

Lady  Brute,  'Tis  true ;  and  since  we  see  fate 
has  designed  you  for  our  guardians,  'twill  make  us 
the  more  willing  to  trust  ourselves  in  your  hands. 
But  you  must  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  us 
for  our  innocent  frolic. 

Heart,  Ladies,  you  may  command  our  opinions 
in  everything  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Bel,  Then,  sir,  I  command  you  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  women  are  sometimes  better  than  they  appear 
to  be.  [Lady  Urvtk  and  Co.vbTAirr  talk  apart. 

Heart,  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of 
me  in  every  thing.  I'm  grown  a  fool :  1  could 
be  fond  of  a  woman. 

Bel,  I  thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
sex. 

Heart.  Which  sex  nothing  but  yourself  could 
ever  have  atoned  for. 

BeL  Now  has  my  vanity  a  devilish  itch  to  know 
in  what  my  merit  consists. 

Heart,  In  your  humility,  madam,  that  keeps 
you  ignorant  it  consists  at  all. 

Bel,  One  other  compliment  with  that  serious 
face,  and  I  hate  you  for  ever  after. 

Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused :  is  that 
it  you  would  be  at  ? 

Bel,  No,  not  that  neither ;  but  I'd  have  men 
'  talk  plainly  what's  fit  for  women  to  hear ;  without 
I     putting  'em  either  to  a  real  or  an  afi'ected  blush. 

C  Heart.  Why  then,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  can 
find  to  express  myself,  I  could  love  you  even  to — 
matrimony  itself,  a-niost,  egad. 
-7  Bel,  Just  as  sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there. 
What  think  you }  Don't  you  believe  one  month's 
time  might  brirg  you  down  to  the  same  indiffer- 
ence, only  clad  in  a  little  better  manners,  perhaps  ? 
Well,  you  men  are  unaccountable  things,  mad  till 
you  have  your  mistresses,  and  then  stark  mad  till 
you  are  rid  of  'em  again.    Tell  me,  honestly,  is 
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not  your  patience  put  to  a  much  severer  trial  after 
possession  than  before .' 

Heart.  With  a  great  many,  I  must  confess,  it  is, 
to  our  eternal  scandal ;  but  I — dear  creature,  do 
but  try  me. 

Bel,  That's  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  know, 
but  not  the  safest — [To  Lady  Brute.]  Madam, 
are  not  you  for  taking  a  turn  in  the  Great  Walk  } 
It's  almost  dark,  nobody  will  know  us. 

Lady  Brute,  Really  I  find  myself  something 
idle,  Belinda ;  besides  I  dote  upon  this  little  odd 
private  corner.  But  don't  let  my  laay  fancy  con- 
fine you. 

Const,  \_As\d€.^  So,  she  would  be  left  alone 
with  me  ;  that's  well. 

Bel,  Well,  we'll  take  our  turn,  and  come  to  you 
again.  — [To  Heartfrke.]  Come,  sir,  shiUl  we 
go  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  garden  ?  Who  knows 
what  discoveries  we  may  make  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  at  your  service. 

Const.  [Aside  to  Heartfree.]  Don't  make  too 
much  haste  back  ;  for,  d'ye  hear — I  may  be  busy. 

Heart.  Enough.  lExit  with  Dklinda. 

Lady  Brute.  Sure  you  think  me  scandalously 
free,  Mr.  Constant.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  lose  your 
good  opinion  of  me. 

Const.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your 
cruelty,  never  to  be  removed. 

Lady  Brute,  But  if  I  should  remove  my  cruelty, 
then  there's  an  end  of  your  good  opinion. 

Const.  There  is  not  so  strict  an  alliance  between 
'em  neither.  'Tis  certain  I  should  love  you  then 
better  (if  that  be  possible)  than  I  do  now ;  and 
where  I  love  I  always  esteem. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed,  I  doubt  you  much*  Why, 
suppose  you  had  a  wife,  and  she  should  entertain 
a  gallant  ? 

Const.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  could  I 
justly  condemn  her  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Ah,  but  you'd  differ  widely  about 
just  causes. 

Const.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 

Lady  Brule.  Nor  ill  manners  much,  truly. 

Const.  Then  no  woman  upon  earth  has  so  just  a 
cause  as  you  have. 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  but  a  faithful  wife  is  a  beauti- 
ful character. 

Const,  To  a  deserving  husband  I  confess  it  is. 

Lady  Brute,  But  can  his  faults  release  my 
duty  ? 

Const.  In  equity,  without  doubt.  And  where 
laws  dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dispense 
with  laws. 

Lady  Brute,  Pray  let's  leave  this  dispute ;  for 
you  men  have  as  much  witchcraft  in  your  argu- 
ments as  women  have  in  their  eyes. 

Const.  But  whilst  you  attack  me  with  your 
charms,  'tis  but  reasonable  I  assault  you  with  mine. 

Lady  Brute,  The  case  is  not  the  same.  What 
mischief  we  do  we  can't  help,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  forgiven. 

Const,  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the 
pain  that  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of 
compassion  to  the  wound :  but  a  fine  face  and  a 
hard  heart  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  face  and  a 
soft:  one ;  both  very  troublesome  to  many  a  poor 
gentleman. 

Lady  Brute,  Yes,  and  to  many  a  poor  gentle  ■ 
woman  too,  I  can  assure  you.  But  pray,  which  of 
'em  is  it  that  most  aflSicts  you  "^ 
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Cojui,  Your  glass  and  conscience  will  inform 
you,  madam.  But  for  Heaven's  sake !  (for  now  I 
must  be  serious)  if  pity  or  if  gratitude  can  move 
you : — [Taking  her  hand}  if  conRtancy  and  truth 
have  power  to  tempt  you  :  if  love,  if  adoration  can 
affect  you,  give  me  at  least  some  hopes  that  time 
may  do  what  you  perhaps  mean  never  to  perform ; 
'twill  ease  my  sufferings*  though  not  quench  my 
flame. 

Lady  Brule.  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate  :  and  that  1  would  preserve,  not 
quench  it,  sir. 

Const.  Would  you  preserve  it,  nourish  it  with 
favours ;  for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 

Lady  Brule.  Yet  on  that  natural  food  'twould 
surfeit  soon,  should  I  resolve  to  grant  all  you 
would  ask. 

Const.  And  in  refusing  all  you  starve  it.  For- 
give me,  therefore,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if  I  at 
last  grow  wild,  and  in  my  frenzy  force  at  least  this 
from  you. — ^Kissing  her  hand.]  Or  if  you'd  have 
my  flame  soar  higher  still,  then  grant  me  this,  and 
this,  and  this — [Kissing  first  her  hand^  then  her 
necic]^ — and  thousands  more. — [Aside.}  For  now's 
the  time,  she  melts  into  compassion. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside.}  Poor  coward  virtue,  how 
it  shuns  the  battle. — [Aloud.}  O  Heavens  1  let 
me  go. 

Const,  Ajy  go,  ay:  where  shall  we  go,  my 
charming  angel  ?— Into  this  private  arbour. — Nay, 
let's  lose  no  time — moments  are  precious. 

Lady  Brute.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray  let  us  stop 
here  ;  at  least  for  this  time. 

Const.  'Tis  impossible.  He  that  has  power 
over  ycu  can  have  none  over  himself. 

lAs  he  ii/orcing  her  into  the  arbour.  Lady  Famcvfi'c 
and  Madkmoibkllb  rush  cut  upon  them,  and 
run  over  the  stage. 

Lady  Brule,  Ah,  I'm  lost ! 

Lady  Fan.  Fi !  fi  1  fi  I  fi  !  fi  ! 

Mad.  Fi  1  fi !  fi  1  fi !  fi ! 

lExit  with  Lady  FANCvruL. 


Const.  Death  and  furies !  who  are  these  ? 

Lady  Brute.  O  Heavens !  I'm  out  of  my  wits : 
if  they  knew  me,  I  am  ruined. 

Const,  Don't  be  frightened!  ten  thousaod  to 
one  they  are  strangers  to  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Whatever  they  are,  I  won't  stay 
here  a  moment  longer. 

Const.  Whither  will  you  go  ? 

Lady  Btute.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me. 
— Lord !  where's  this  Belinda  now  ? 

Re-enter  Bklinoa  and  HKARTraKC 

Oh !  it's  well  you  are  come :  I'm  so  frightened, 
my  hair  stands  on  end.  Let's  begonet  for  Heaven's 
sake  ! 

Bel.  Lord !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  the  matter,  we  are 
discovered.  Here's  a  couple  of  women  have  done 
the  most  impertinent  thing ! — Away !  away  1  away ! 
away !  away ! 

IBxit  running,  the  others  following. 

Re-enter  Lady  PAjfcvruL  and  ALaduioisuxk. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  Mademoiselle,  'tis  a  prodi- 
gious thing  how  women  can  suffer  filthy  fellows  to 
grow  so  familiar  with  'em. 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  naturel. 

Lady  Fan.  Fi !  fi  !  fi  I  But  oh  my  heart !  O 
jealousy  !  O  torture !  I'm  upon  the  rack.  What 
shall  I  do?  My  lover's  lost,  I  ne'er  shall  see  him 
mine. — [Pausing.}  But  I  may  be  revenged,  and 
that's  the  same  thing.  Ah,  sweet  revenge  !  Thou 
welcome  thought,  thou  healing  balsam  to  my 
wounded  soul,  be  but  propitious  on  this  one  occa- 
sion, ril  place  my  heaven  in  thee  for  all  my  life 
to  come. 

To  woman  how  indulgent  nature's  kind  ! 

No  blast  of  fortune  long  disturbs  her  mind 

Compliance  to  her  fate  supports  her  still ; 

If  love  won't  make  her  happy — mischief  will. 

[^Exeunt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Lady  Fancyful's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful  and  ALiDaiiuiHSLLB. 

ftudy  Fan.  Well,  Mademoiselle ;  did  you  dog 
the  filthy  things  ? 

Mad,  O  que  oui,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Mad.  Au  logis. 

Lady  Fan.  What,  men  and  all  ? 

Mad.  Tous  ensemble. 

Lady  Fan.  O  confidence !  what,  carry  their 
fellows  to  their  own  house  ? 

Mad.  C'est  que  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  so  I  believe,  truly.  But  he  shall 
be  there,  and  quickly  too,  if  I  can  find  him  out. 
Well,  'tis  a  prodigious  thing,  to  see  when  men  and 
women  get  together,  how  they  fortify  one  another 
in  their  impudence.  But  if  that  drunken  fool,  her 
husband,  be  to  be  found  in  e'er  a  tavern  in  town, 
rU  send  him  amongst  'cm.    I'll  8|)oil  their  sport  1 


Mad.  En  verite,  matam,  ce  seroit  dommage. 

Lady  Fan.  'Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it.  Mademoi- 
selle ;  therefore  never  go  about  it.  For  I  am  the 
steadiest  creature  in  the  world — when  I  have  deter- 
mined to  do  mischief.     So,  come  along.     lExeunt 


SCENE  II.- 


'A  Boom  in  Sir  John  Brut£*s 
House, 


Enter  Cosstast,  IlKARTrRRK.  Lady  Brute,  Bbunoa,  and 

LOVKWKLL. 

Lady  Brute,  But  are  you  sure  you  don't  mistake, 
Lovewell  ? 

Love,  Madam,  I  saw  'em  all  go  into  the  tavern 
together,  and  my  master  was  so  drunk  he  could 
scarce  stand.  [SxiL 

Lady  Brute.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  cards  with  us 
an  hour  or  two  :  for  they'll  scarce  part  till  momine 
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Bel.  I  think  'tis  a  pity  they  should  ewer  part. 

Const.  The  company  that's  here,  madam. 

Lad'/  Brute.  Then,  sir,  the  company  that's  here 
must  remember  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Const.  Madam,  we  don't  intend  to  forfeit  your 
future  favours  by  indiscreet  usage  of  this.  The 
moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  shan't  fall  to 
make  our  retreat. 

Lady  Brute.  Upon  those  conditions  then  let  us 
sit  down  to  cards. 

Re-enter  Lo^wwkdl. 

Love.  O  Lord,  madam !  here's  my  master  just 
staggering  in  upon  you  ;  he  has  been  quarrelsome 
yonder,  and  they  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Lady  Brute.  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,   for 

Heaven's  sake  !  I'll  wheedle  him  to  bed,  if  possible. 

[Constant  and  IlKARTrRSK  run  into  the  closet* 

Enter  Sir  JoHir  BRtrrs,  all  dirt  and  bloody. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah — ah — he's  all  over  blood  ! 

Sir  John.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman — 
squall  for  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  pickle 
before  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  been  at — cuffs. 

Lady  Brute,  I  fear  that  is  not  all.  I  hope  you 
are  not  wounded. 

Sir  John.  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

Lofty  Brute.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it 

Sir  John.  You  know — I  think  you  lie. 

Lady  Brute  I  know  you  do  me  wrong  to  think 
BO.  For  Heaven's  my  witness  I  had  rather  see  my 
own  blood  trickle  down  than  yours. 

Sir  John.  Then  will  I  be  crucified. 

Lady  Brute.  Tis  a  hard  fate  1  should  not  be 
believed. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  a  damned  atheistical  age,  wife. 

Lady  Brute.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a  thou- 
sand  tender  proofs  how  great  my  care  is  of  you. 
Nay,  spite  of  all  your  cruel  thoughts,  I'll  still  per- 
sist, and  at  this  moment,  if  I  can,  persuade  you  to 
lie  down,  and  sleep  a  little. 

Sir  John.  Why — do  you  think  I  am  drunk — 
you  slut,  you  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  :  but  I'm 
afraid  you  are  feverish.  Pray  let  me  feel  your 
pulse. 

Sir  John.  Stand  off,  and  be  damned  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I  see  your  distemper  in  your 
very  eyes.  You  are  all  on  fire.  Pray  go  to  bed ; 
let  me  entreat  you. 

Sir  John.  Come  kiss  me,  then. 

Lady  Brute.  [Kissing  him.]  There:  now  go. — 
[jIMde.]  He  stinks  like  poison. 

Sir  John.  I  see  it  goes  damnably  against  your 
stomach — and  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  John.  Do't,  I  say. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside.]  Ah,  Lord  have  mercy 
opon  me  ! — [Kisses  him.]  Well ;  there :  now  will 
you  go  ? 

Sir  John.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  grati- 
tude. You  give  me  two  kisses — I'll  give  you — 
two  hundred.  [Kisses  and  tumbles  her. 

Lady  Brute.  O  Lord  !  Pray  sir  John  be  quiet. 
Heavens,  what  a  pickle  am  I  in  ! 

Bel.  [Aside.]  If  I  were  in  her  pickle,  I'd  call 
my  gallant  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should  cudgel 
him  soundly. 


you  1 11  find  some,  my 


Sir  John.  So,  now  yon  being  as  dirty  and  ai 
nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.  But  first 
I  must  have  a  cup  of  your  cold-tea,  wife. 

[Ooingto  the  closet. 

Lady  Brute.  {Aside.]  Oh,  I'm  ruined! — 
[Aloud.]  There's  none  there,  my  dear. 

Sir  John.  Ill  warrant  you  1 11  find 
dear. 

Lady  Brute.  You  can't  open  the  door,  the  lock's 
spoiled ;  I  have  been  turning  and  turning  the  key 
this  half-hour  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send  for  the 
smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  John.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can 
open  a  door  with  more  expedition  than  I  can  do. — 
As  for  example ! — Pou. — iHe  buret*  open  the  door 
with  his  foot.]  How  now  !  What  the  devil  have 
we  got  here  } — Constant ! — Heartfree ! — and  two 
whores  again,  egad  ! — This  is  the  worst  cold-tea — 
that  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life. — 

Re-enter  Constant  and  IIsARTrRSs. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside.]  O  Lord  what  will  become 
of  us  } 

Sir  John.  Gentlemen — I  am  your  very  humble 
servant — I  give  you  many  thanks — I  see  you  take 
care  of  my  family — I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  return 
the  obligation. 

Const.  Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business  may 
appear  to  you,  you  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy  if  you  knew  the  truth  of  all  things  ;  your 
lady  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world,  and 
nothing  has  passed  but  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Sir  John,  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen — 
and  my  wife,  there,  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman  ; 
therefore  I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things  have 
passed  between  you.     Your  very  humble  servant  1 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  Pray  be 
gone  :  he's  so  drunk  he  can't  hurt  us  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Const.  [Aside  to  Lady  Brute.]  I'll  obey  you, 
madam. — [Aloud.]  Sir,  when  you  are  cool,  you'll 
understand  reason  better.  So  then  I  shall  take 
the  pains  to  inform  you.  If  not — I  wear  a  sword, 
sir,  and  so  good-bye  to  you  ! — Come  along,  Heart- 
free.  [Exeuut  CoN&TANT  and  IlEARTrRsn. 

Sir  John.  Wear  a  sword,  sir ! — And  what  of  all 
that,  sir  ? — He  comes  to  my  house ;  eats  my  meat ; 
lies  with  my  wife  ;  dishonours  my  family ;  gets  a 
bastard  to  inherit  my  estate — and  when  I  ask  a 
civil  account  of  all  this— Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a 
sword. — Wear  a  sword,  sir !  Yes,  sir,  says  he,  I 
wear  a  sword. — It  may  be  a  good  answer  at  cross- 
purposes  ;  but  'tis  a  damned  one  to  a  man  in  my 
whimsical  circumstances — Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a 
sword!— [y©  Lady  Brute.]  And  what  do  you 
wear  now?  ha!  tell  me. — [Sitting  down  in  a 
great-chair.]  Vthat !  you  are  modest,  and  can't. — 
Why  then  I'll  tell  you,  you  slut  you  !  You  wear — 
an  impudent  lewd  face — a  damned  designing  heart 
— and  a  tail— and  a  tail  full  of — 

[He /alls  fast  asleep  snoring. 

Lady  Brute.  So  ;  thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  he's 
fast  for  some  hours. 

Bel.  'TIS  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have  time  to 
lay  our  story  handsomely ;  for  we  must  lie  like  tlie 
devil  to  bring  ourselves  off. 

Lady  Brute.  What  shall  we  say,  Belinda  } 

Bel.  [Af using.]  I'll  tell  you :  it  must  all  light 
upon  Heartfree  and  I.     We'll  say  he  has  courted 
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me  some  time,  but  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  has 
ever  been  very  earnest  tlie  thing  might  be  kept 
from  sir  Jolin.  That  therefore  hearing  him  upon 
the  stairs  he  run  into  the  closet,  though  against  our 
will,  and  Constant  with  him,  to  prevent  jealousy. 
And  to  give  this  a  good  impudent  face  of  truth, 
(that  I  may  deliver  you  from  the  trouble  you  are 
in),  rU  e'en  (if  he  pleases)  marry  him. 

Lady  Brute.  I'm  beholden  to  you,  cousin  ;  but 
that  would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too  far  for 
your  own  sake.  You  know  he's  a  younger  brother, 
and  has  nothing. 

Bel.  'Tis  true :  but  I  like  him,  and  have  fortune 
enough  to  keep  above  extremity.  I  can't  say  I 
would  live  with  him  in  a  cell,  upon  love  and  bread 
and  butter :  but  I  had  rather  have  the  man  I  love, 
and  a  middle  state  of  life,  than  that  gentleman  in 
the  chau:  there,  and  twice  your  ladysiiip's  splen- 
dour. 

Lady  Brute.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  the  right 
on*t :  for  I  am  very  uneasy  with  my  ambition.  But 
perhaps,  had  I  married  as  you'll  do,  I  might  have 
been  as  ill  used. 

Bel.  Some  risk,  I  do  confess,  there  always  is : 
but  if  a  man  has  the  least  spark,  either  of  honour 
or  good-nature,  he  can  never  use  a  woman  ill,  that 
loves  him,  aod  makes  his  fortune  both.  Vet  I 
must  own  to  you,  some  little  struggling  I  still  have 
with  this  teasing  ambition  of  ours.  For  pride,  you 
know,  is  as  natural  to  a  woman,  as  'tis  to  a  saint. 
I  can't  help  being  fond  of  this  rogue ;  and  yet  it 
goes  to  my  heart  to  think  I  must  never  whisk  to 
Hyde-park  with  above  a  pair  of  horses ;  have  no 
coronet  upon  my  coach,  nor  a  page  to  carry  up  my 
train.  But  above  all — that  business  of  place. — 
Well ;  taking  place  is  a  noble  prerogative. 

Ladi/  Brute.  Especially  after  a  quarrel. 

Bel.  Or  of  a  rival.  But  pray  say  no  more  on't 
for  fear  I  change  my  mind.  For  o'  my  conscience, 
were't  not  for  your  affair  in  the  balance,  I  should 
go  near  to  pick  up  some  odious  man  of  quality  yet, 
and  only  take  poor  Hearti'ree  for  a  gUllant.     • 

Lady  Brute.  Then  him  you  must  have,  however 
things  go  ? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Lady  Brute.  Why  we  may  pretend  what  we 
will,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  live  without  the  man 
we  love. 

Bel.  Especially  when  we  are  married  to  the  man 
we  hate.  Pray  tell  me  :  do  the  men  of  the  town 
ever  believe  us  virtuous  when  they  see  us  do  so  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  no  :  nor  indeed  hardly,  let  us 
do  what  we  will.  They  most  of  *em  think,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  considered  in  the  strictest 
notions  of  it :  and  therefore  when  you  hear  'em  say, 
such  a  one  is  a  woman  of  reputation,  they  only  mean 
she's  a  woman  of  discretiun.  For  they  consider  we 
have  no  more  religion  than  they  have,  nor  so  much 
morality  ;  and  between  you  and  I,  Belinda,  I'm 
afraid  the  want  of  inclination  seldom  protects  any 
of  us. 

Bel.  But  what  think  you  of  the  fear  of  being 
found  out  ? 

Lady  Brute.  I  think  that  never  kept  any  woman 
virtuous  long.  We  are  not  such  cowards  neither. 
No  :  let  us  once  pass  fifteen,  and  we  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  our  own  cunning  to  believe  the 
world  can  ])enetrate  into  what  we  would  keep  a 
secret.  And  so  in  short  we  cannot  reasonably 
blame  the  men  for  judging  of  us  by  themselves. 


Bel.  But  sure  we  are  not  so  wicked  as  they  are 
after  all  ? 

Lady  Brute.  We  are  as  wicked,  child,  but  our 
vice  lies  another  way.  Men  have  more  courage 
than  we,  so  they  commit  more  bold  impudent  sins. 
They  quarrel,  fight,  swear,  drink,  blaspheme,  and 
the  like ;  whereas  we,  being  cowards,  only  back- 
bite,  tell  lies,  cheat  at  cards,  and  so  forth.  But 
'tis  late  :  let's  end  our  discourse  for  to-night,  and 
out  of  an  excess  of  charity  take  a  small  care  of 
that  nasty  drunken  thing  there. — Do  but  look  at' 
him,  Belinda. 

Bel.  Ah — 'tis  a  savoury  dish  ! 

Lady  Brute.  As  savoury  as  'tis  I'm  cloyed 
with't.     Prithee  call  the  bottler  to  take  it  away. 

Bel.  Call  the  butler  ! — call  the  scavenger ! — [To 
a  Servant  within.]  Who's  there  ?  Call  Rasor ! 
Let  him  take  away  his  master,  scour  him  clean  with 
a  little  soap  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  to  bed. 

Lady  Brute.  Come,  Belinda,  I'll  e'en  lie  with 
you  to-night ;  and  in  the  morning  we'll  send  for 
our  gentlemen  to  set  this  matter  even. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  Brute.  Good  night,  my  dear  1 

iMaking  a  low  curtsy  to  Sir  JoHir. 

Both.  Ila  !  ha  I  ha !  lExeunt. 

Enter  P^sok. 

Ras.  My  lady  there's  a  wag — my  master  there's 
a  cuckold.  Marriage  is  a  slippery  thing : — women 
have  depraved  appetites: — my  lady's  a  wag.  I  have 
heard  all ;  I  have  seen  all ;  I  understand  all ;  and 
I'll  tell  all ;  for  my  little  Frenchwoman  loves  news 
dearly.  Tliis  story'U  gain  her  heart,  or  nothing 
will. — [  To  his  Masteri]  Come,  sir,  your  head's 
too  full  of  fumes  at  present  to  make  room  for 
your  jealousy ;  but  I  reckon  we  shall  have  rare 
work  with  you  when  your  pate's  empty.  Come  to 
your  kennel,  you  cuckoldly  drunken  sot  you  I 

ICarries  him  out  upon  hit  6adk. 


SCENE  III.— -4  Room  in  Lady  Fancyful's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful  and  MAOEuoiSKixB. 

Lady  Fan.  But  why  did  not  you  tell  me  before. 
Mademoiselle,  that  Rasor  and  you  were  fond  ? 

Mad.  De  modesty  hinder  me,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often 
hinder  us  from  doing  things  we  have  an  extravagant 
mind  to.  But  does  he  love  you  well  enough  yet 
to  do  anything  you  bid  him  ?  Do  you  think  to 
oblige  you  he  would  speak  scandal  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he  shall 
speak  blasphemy. 

Laiiy  Fan.  Why  then,  Madi^moiselle.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do.  You  shall  en;;age  him  to 
tell  his  master  all  that  passed  at  Spring-garden  : 
I  have  a  mind  he  should  know  what  a  wife  and  a 
niece  he  has  got. 

Mad.  II  le  fcra,  matam. 

Enter  a  FwDtman,  tc/to  speaks  to  Madrmoibbllr  apart. 

Foot.  MademniscUe,  yonder's  Mr.  Rasor  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Mad.  Tell  l:im  I  come  presently. — [Exit  Foot- 
man. ]     Rasor  be  dare,  matam. 
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Lady  Fan.  That's  fortunate.  Well,  V\\  leave 
yoa  together.  And  if  you  find  him  stubborn, 
Mademoiselle — hark  you — don't  refuse  him  a  few 
little  reasonable  liberties,  to  put  him  into  humour. 

Mad,  Laissez-moi  faire.       lExU  Lady  Fancyful. 

Rasor  pteps  in  ;  and  teeing  Lady  FA.vcvrcL  gonet  rum  to 
Uadkaioiskllk,  tak€4  /ler  about  the  ntck,  and  kisses  her. 

Mad.  How  now,  confidence  ! 

Ras.  How  now,  modesty  ! 

Mad,  Who  make  you  so  familiar^  sirrah  ? 

Ra^,  My  impudence,  hussy. 

Mad.  Stand  off,  rogue-face. 

R€u,  Ah — Mademoiselle — great  news  at  our 
house. 

Mad.  Why  what  be  de  matter  ? 

Ras,  The  matter  ! — why,  uptails  all's  the  matter. 

Mad,  Ta  te  moques  de  moi. 

Riu,  Now  do  you  long  to  know  the  particulars 
— the  time  when — the  place  where — the  maaner 
how.     But  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  more. 

M€ui,  Nay,  den  dou  kill  me,  Rasor. 

Ras.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

[Clapping  his  hands  behind  him. 

Mad,  Nay,  pridee  tell  me. 

Ras.  Good  bye  to  ye  !  [Going. 

Mad.  Hold,  hold  !  I  will  kiss  dee.  [Kissing  him. 

Rom,    So,  that's  civil.     Why  now,  my  pretty 

pall ;  my  goldfinch  :  my  little  waterwagtail you 

mast  know  that — Come,  kiss  me  again. 

Mad.  I  won't  kiss  dee  no  more. 

Ras.  Good  b'wy  to  ye  ! 

Mad,  Doucement.     Dare :  es  tu  content .' 

[Kissing  him. 

Ras.  So:  now  Til  tell  thee  all.  Why  the 
Dews  is,  that  Cuckoldom  in  folio,  is  newly  printed  ; 
and  Matrimony  in  quarto  is  just  going  into  the 
press.    Will  you  buy  any  books.  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad,  Tu  paries  comme  un  libraire,  de  devil  no 
understand  dee. 

Ras.  Why  then,  that  I  may  make  myself  intel- 
ligible to  a  waiting- woman,  I'll  speak  like  a  valet- 
<ie-chambre.     My  lady  has  cuckolded  my  master. 

Mad,  Bon  ! 

Ras.  Which  we  take  very  ill  from  her  hands, 
I  can  tell  her  that.  We  can't  yet  prove  matter  of 
fact  upon  her. 

Mad.  N'importe. 

Ras.  But  we  can  prove  that  matter  of  fact  had 
like  to  have  been  upon  her. 

Mad.  Oui  dj\ ! 

Ras.  For  we  have  such  bloody  circumstances. 

Mad,  Sans  doutc. 

Ras.  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw  tickling 
conclusions  from  'em. 

Mad.  Fort  bien. 

Ras.  We  have  found  a  couple  of  tisjht  well-built 
geirtlemen  stuffed  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 

Mad,  Le  diable  ! 

Ras,  And  I,  in  my  particular  person,  have 
discovered  a  most  damnable  plot,  how  to  persuade 
my  poor  master,  that  all  this  hide  and  seek,  this 
will-in-the-wisp,  has  no  other  meaiiinf;  than  a 
Christian  marriage  for  sweet  Mrs.  Belinda. 

Mad.  Un  mariage  ! — Ah  les  drolesses  ! 

Ras.  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  hussy.  'Tis 
agreed,  I  say,  and  my  innocent  lady,  to  wrii^glo 
berself  outat  the  back-door  of  the  business,  turns 
marriage-bawd  to  her  niece,  and  resolves  to  deliver 
op  her  fair  body,  to  be  tumbled  and  mumbled,  by 


that  young   liquorish  whipster  Heartfree.      Now 
are  you  satisfied  ? 
Mad,  No. 

Ras,  Right  woman  ;  always  gsping  for  more. 
Mad,  Dis  be  all  den  dat  dou  know  ? 
Ras,  All !  ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I  think. 
Mad,  Dou  be  fool,  dou  know  noting.     Ecoute, 
mon  pauvre  Rasor.      Dou  see  des  two  eyes? — 
Des  two  eyes  have  see  de  devil. 
Ras.  The  woman's  mad  ! 

Mad.  In  Spring-garden,   dat  rogue  Constant 
meet  dy  lady. 

Ras.  Bon  1 

Mad,  I'll  tell  dee  no  moie. 

Ras,  Nay,  prithee,  my  swan. 

Mad,  Come,  kiss  me  den. 
[Clapping  her  hands  behind  her  as  he  had  done  biforsm 

Ras,  I  won't  kiss  you,  not  I. 

Mad,  Adieu ! 

Ras,  Hold ! — [Gives  her  a  hearty  kiss,}  Now 
proceed. 

Mad.  Ah,  9a  I — I  hide  myself  in  one  canning 
place,  where  I  hear  all,  and  see  all.  First  dy  drunken 
master  come  mal  tt-propos ;  but  de  sot  no  know  his 
own  dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her  to  her  sport. — Den 
de  game  begin.  De  lover  say  soft  ting :  de  lady 
look  upon  de  ground. — [As  she  speaks,  Rasor 
siiil  acts  the  man,  and  she  the  woman,]  He  take 
her  by  de  hand  :  she  turn  her  head  on  oder  way. 
Den  he  squeeze  very  hard :  den  she  pull — very 
softly.  Den  he  take  her  in  his  arm  :  den  she  give 
him  leetel  pat.  Den  he  kiss  her  t^tons :  den  she 
say — Pish  !  nay,  fi !  Den  he  tremble :  den  she — 
sigh.  Den  he  pull  her  into  de  arbour :  den  she 
pinch  him. 

Ras.  Ay,  but  not  so  hard,  you  baggage  you  ! 

Mad.  Den  he  grow  bold :  she  grow  weak.  He 
tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessus,  le  diable  assiste,  il 
emporte  tout. — [Rasor  struggles  with  her,  as  ifhs 
would  throw  her  down."]     Stand  off,  sirrah. 

Ras.  You  have  set  me  a  fire,  you  jade  you  ! 

J\fad.  Den  go  to  dc  river  and  quench  dyself. 

Ras.  What  an  unnatural  harlot  'tis  ! 

Mad.   Rasor  !  [Looking  languishing  on  him. 

Ras,  Mademoiselle  I 

Alad.  Dou  no  love  me  ? 

Ras,  Not  love  thee  ! — more  than  a  Frenchman 
does  soup. 

Mad.  Den  dou  will  refuse  noting  dat  I  bid  dee  ? 

Ras.  Don't  bid  me  be  damned  then. 

Mad,  No,  only  tell  dy  master  all  I  have  tell  dee 
of  dy  laty. 

Ras.  Why,  you  little  malicious  strumpet,  you ; 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so  } 

Mad.  You  dispute  den } — Adieu  !  v     . 

Ras,  Hold ! — But  why  wilt  thou  make  mete 
such  a  rogue,  my  dear  ? 

Mad,  Voil;\  un  vrai  Anglais  !  il  est  amonrem, 
et  cependant  il  veut  raisonner.     Va-t'en  au  diable ! 

Ras.  Hold  once  more  !  In  hopes  thou'lt  give  me 
up  thy  body,  I  resign  thee  up  my  soul. 

Mad.  Bon  !  ccoute  done — If  dou  fail  me — I 
never  see  dee  more. — If  dou  obey  me — ^je  m'aban* 
donne  >\  toi. 

[Takfs  him  about  the  neck  and  gives  him  a  smacking 
kits,  and  exit. 

Ras.  [Licking  his  lips.}  Not  be  a  rogue  ? — 
Amor  vincit  omnia  t  [Exit, 
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SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Lady  Fancyfitl  and  MADKMorsRLLR. 

Lady  Fan.  Marry,  say  ye  ?  will  the  two  things 
marry  ? 

Mad.  On  le  va  faire,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Look  you.  Mademoiselle,  in  short, 
I  can't  bear  it. — No  \  I  find  I  can't. — If  once  I 
see  'em  a-bed  together,  I  shall  have  ten  thousand 
thoughts  in  my  head  will  make  me  run  distracted. 
Tlierefore  run  and  call  Rasor  back  immediately, 
for  something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  impertinent 
wedding.  If  I  can  defer  it  but  four-and-twenty 
hours,  I'll  make  such  work  about  town,  with  that 
little  pert  slut*s  reputation,  he  shall  as  soon  marry 
a  witch. 

Alad,  [Aside. '\  Ijbl  voil^  bien  intentionnee. 

[_Exnmt. 


SCENE  V. — Constant's   Lodffinfjg. 
En f cr  Cosert AST  and  IIkartfkkb. 

Con^t.  But  what  dost  think  will  come  of  this 
business  ? 

Heart.  'Tis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  come 
on't. 

Const.  What's  that  ? 

Heart.  A  challenge.  I  know  the  knight  too  well 
for  that :  his  dear  body  will  always  prevail  upon 
his  nuble  soul  to  be  quiet. 

Const.  But  though  he  dare  not  challenge  me, 
perhaps  he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart.  Not  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear,  you 
won't  have  him  do't,  and  there's  no  other  way  left 
that  I  see.  For  as  drunk  as  he  was,  he'll  remem- 
ber you  and  I  were  where  we  should  not  be  ;  and 
I  don't  think  him  quite  blockhead  enough  yet  to 
be  persuaded  we  were  got  into  his  wile's  closet 
only  to  peep  in  her  prayer-book. 

Enter  Servant  with  a  letter. 

Scrv.  Sir,  here's  a  letter ;  a  porter  brought  it. 

[Exit. 

Cojist.  O  ho !  here's  instructions  ft>r  us. — 
[Reads.']  The  accident  that  has  happened  has 
touched  our  invention  to  the  quick.  We  tcouid 
fain  come  off  without  your  help^  but  find  that^s 
impossible.  In  a  word^  the  whole  business  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  matrimonial  intrigue  between 
your  friend  and  mine.  But  if  the  parties  are 
not  fond  enough  to  go  quite  through  with  the 
matter  J  Uis  sufficient  for  our  turn  they  own  the 
design.  We'll  Jind  pretences  enough  to  break  the 
match.  Adieu  ! — Weil,  woman  for  invention  I 
How  long  would  my  blockhead  have  been  a  pro- 
ducing this  ! — Iley,  Heartfree  !  What  muring, 
man  !  prithee  be  cheerful.  What  sayest  thou, 
friend,  to  this  matrimonial  remedy? 

Heart.  Why  I  say  it's  worse  than  the  disease. 

Const.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you  !  There's  beauty 
and  money  on  her  side,  and  love  up  to  the  ears  on 
his  :  and  yet  — 

Heart.  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  reasonably  be 
allowed  to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece,  in  the  very 
moment  that  you  are  debauching  the  aunt. 

Const.  Why  truly  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  But  have  not  you  a  good  opinion  enough  of 
your  own  parts  to  belveveyou  could  keep  a  wife  to 
yourself? 


Heart.  I  should  have,  if  I  had  a  good  opinioB 
enough  of  hers,  to  believe  she  could  do  as  much  by 
me.  For  to  do  'em  right,  after  all,  the  wife  seldom 
rambles  till  the  husband  shows  her  the  way.  -  .V^ 

Const.  'Tis  true ;  a  man  of  real  worth  scarce 
ever  is  a  cuckold  but  by  his  own  faulL  Women 
are  not  naturally  lewd,  there  must  be  something  tA 
urge  'em  to  it  They'll  cuckold  a  churl,  out  of 
revenge  ;  a  fool,  because  they  despise  him  ;  a  beast, 
because  they  loathe  him.  But  when  thej  make 
bold  with  a  man  they  once  had  a  well-grounded 
value  for,  'tis  because  they  first  see  tbemselvei 
neglected  by  him. 

Heart.  Nay,  were  I  well  assured  that  I  should 
never  grow  sir  John,  1  ne'er  should  fear  Belinda'd 
play  my  lady.  But  our  weakness,  thou  knowest, 
my  friend,  consists  in  that  very  change  we  so  im- 
pudently throw  upon  (indeed)  a  steadier  and  more 
generous  sex. 

Const.  Why,  faith,  we  are  a  little  impudent  in 
that  matter,  that's  the  truth  on't.  But  this  i^ 
wonderful,  to  see  you  grown  so  warm  an  advocate 
for  those  (but  t'other  day)  you  took  so  much  pains 
to  abuse  ! 

Heart.  All  revolutions  nin  into  extremes;  the 
bigot  makes  the  boldest  atheist ;  and  the  coyest 
saint,  the  most  extravagant  strumpet.  But  prithee 
advise  me  in  this  good  and  evil,  this  life  and  death, 
this  blessing  and  cursing,  timt  is  set  before  me. 
Shall  I  marry — or  die  a  maid  ? 

Const.  Why  faith,  Heartfree,  matrimony  is  like 
an  army  going  to  engage.  Love's  the  forlorn  hope, 
which  is  soon  cut  off;  the  marriage-knot  is  the  main 
body,  which  may  stand  buff  a  long  long  time ;  and 
repentance  is  the  rear-guard,  which  rarely  gives 
ground  as  long  as  the  main  battle  has  a  being. 

Heart.  Conclusion  then ;  you  advise  me  to  whore 
on  as  you  do  ? 

Const.  That's  not  concluded  yet.  For  though 
marriage  be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a  won* 
drous  many  blanks  ;  yet  there  is  one  inestimable 
lot,  in  which  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  written. 
Would  your  kind  fate  but  guide  your  hand  to  that, 
though  I  were  wrapped  in  all  that  luxury  itself 
could  clothe  me  with,  I  still  should  envy  you 

Heart.  And  justly,  too :  for  to  be  capable 
loving  one,  doubtless  is  better  than  to  possess 
thousand.   But  how  far  that  capacity's  in  me,  alas  ! 
I  know  not. 

Const.  But  you  would  know  ? 

Heart.  I  would  so. 

Const.  Matrimony  will  inform  you.    Come,  one  "> 
flight  of  resolution  carries  you  to  the  land  of  expe- 
rience ;  where,  in  a  very  moderate   time,  you'll 
know  the  capacity  of  your  soul  and  your  body  both, 
or  I'm  mistaken.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  VI.--.-r  Room  in  Sir  John   Brutr's 

House. 

Enter  Lndy  Bwtk  an<i  Bki.ikda. 

Bel.  Well,  madam,  what  answer  have  you  from 
'em? 

Lady  Brute.  That  they'll  be  here  this  moment. 

I  fancy  'twill  end  in  a  wedding :  I'm  sure  he's  a 

fool  if  it  don't.    Ten  thousand  pound,  and  such  a 

\lass   as  you  are,  is   no  contemptible  offer   to  a 

vyounger  brother.     But  are  not  you  under  strange* 

ugitations  ?     Prithee  how  does  your  pulse  beat  ? 
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Bel.  Iligh  and  low,  I  have  much  ado  to  be 
valiant :  sure  it  must  feel  very  strange  to  go  to  bed 
to  a  man  ! 

Letdjf  Brute,  Um — it  does  feel  a  little  odd  at 
first,  but  it  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you. 

Enter  Cokstant  and  Hkartprbb. 

Lady  Brute.  Good-morrow,  gentlemen  !  IIow 
have  you  slept  after  your  adventure  ? 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  your 
afscounts  have  kept  us  waking. 

Bel.  And  some  careful  thoughts  on  your  own,  I 
beli&ve,  have  hindered  you  from  sleeping.  Pray 
how  does  this  matrimonial  project  relish  with  you  ? 

Heart.  Why  faith  e'en  as  storming  towns  does 
with  soldiers,  where  the  hopes  of  delicious  plunder 
banishes  the  fear  of  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

Bel.  Is  it  then  possible  after  all  that  you  dare 
think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  me  so  foolhardy 
I  dare  do  anything. 

Bel,  Then,  sir,  I  challenge  you ;  and  matri- 
mony's the  sj)ot  where  I  expect  you. 

Heart.  'Tis  enough  ;  1*11  not  fail. — [Aside."] 
So,  now,  I  am  in  for  Uobbes's  voyage ;  a  great 
leap  in  the  dark. 

Lady  Brute,  Well,  gentlemen,  this  matter  being 
concluded  then,  have  you  got  your  lessons  ready  ? 
For  sir  John  is  grown  such  an  atheist  of  late  he'll 
believe  nothing  upon  easy  terms* 

Const,  We'll  find  ways  to  extend  his  faith, 
madam.  But  pray  how  do  you  find  him  this 
morning? 

Lady  Brute.  Most  lamentably  morose,  chewing 
Hhc  cud  after  last  night's  discovery  ;  of  which  how- 
ever he  had  but  a  confused  notion  e'en  now.  But 
I'm  afraid  the  valet-de-chambre  has  told  him  all, 
for  they  are  very  busy  together  at  this  moment. 
When  I  told  him  of  Belinda's  marriage,  I  had  no 
other  answer  but  a  grunt :  from  which  you  may 
draw  what  conclusions  you  think  fit — But  to  your 
notes,  gentlemen,  he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  John  Brutk  and  Rasor. 

Const.  Good-morrow,  sir. 

Heart.  Good-morrow,  sir  John.  Fm  very  sorry 
my  indiscretion  should  cause  so  much  disorder  in 
your  family. 

Sir  John.  Disorders  generally  come  from  indis- 
cretions, sir  ;  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  all. 

Lady  Brule.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  satisfied 
there  was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  John.  None,  my  dove. 

Bel.  If  not,  1  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr. 
Heartfree  will  convince  you.  For  as  little  as  I 
know  of  amours,  sir,  I  can  assure  yuu,  one  intrigue 
is  enough  to  bring  four  people  together,  without 
farther  mischief. 

Sir  John.  And  I  know,  too,  that  intrigues  tend 
to  procreation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One 
intrigue  will  beget  another  as  soon  as  beget  a  son 
or  a  daughter. 

Const.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  still  seem 
unsatisfied  with  a  lady  whose  more  than  common 
virtue,  I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  should  meet 
a  better  usage. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  if  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick 
upon  her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her 
huftband's  the  loser. 

CorM,  Sir,  you  have  received  a  sufficient  answer 


already  to  justify  both  her  conduct  and  mine. 
You'll  pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your  family- 
affairs  ;  but  I  perceive  I  am  the  man  you  are  jea- 
lous of,  and  therefore  it  concerns  me. 

Sir  John.  Would  it  did  not  concern  re,  and 
then  I  should  not  care  who  it  concerned. 

Const.  N^'ell,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won't  con- 
tent you,  I  know  but  one  way  more,  which,  if  you 
think  fit,  you  may  take. 

Sir  John.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty.  If  1 
had  been  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet,  I 
should  have  allowed  you  twice  as  much  time  to 
come  to  yourself  in. 

Const.  Nay,  sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we 
have  no  quarrel. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  I  told  you  how 
the  sword  would  work  upon  him.      [Sir  Johm  muies. 

Const.  [Aside  to  Heartfree.]  Let  him  muse  ; 
however,  I'll  lay  fifty  pound  our  foreman  brings  us 
in,  Not  Guilty. 

Sir  John.  [Aside."]  Tis  well — 'tis  very  well. — 
In  spite  of  that  young  jade's  matrimonial  intrigue, 
I  am  a  downright  stinking  cuckold. — Here  they 
are  — Boo! — [Fulting  his  hand  to  his  forehead."] 
Methinks  I  could  butt  with  a  bull.  W'hat  the 
plague  did  I  marry  her  for }  I  knew  she  did  not 
like  me  ;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  me  ; 
for  I  would  have  done  so  because  I  liked  her: 
but  that's  past,  and  I  have  her.  And  now,  what 
shall  I  do  with  her  ? — If  I  put  my  horns  in  my 
pocket,  she'll  grow  insolent. — If  I  don't,  that  goat 
there,  that  stallion,  is  ready  to  whip  me  through 
the  guts — The  debate,  then,  is  reduced  to  this  | 
shall  I  die  a  hero  ?  or  live  a  rascal  ? — Why,  -.viser 
men  than  I  have  long  since  concluded,  that  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. — [Aloud."]  Gentle* 
men,  now  my  wine  and  my  passion  are  governable, 
I  must  own,  I  have  never  obseryed  anything  in  my 
wife's  course  of  life  to  back  me  in  my  jealousy  of 
her  :  but  jealousy's  a  mark  of  love  ;  so  she  need 
not  trouble  her  head  about  it,  as  long  as  1  make 
no  more  words  on't. 

Enter  Lady  Fancykui.  ditguited  /  the  addresses  Bklinda 

apart. 

Const.  I'm  glad  to  see  your  reason  rule  at  last. 
Give  me  your  hand :  I  hope  you'll  look  upon  ma 
as  you  are  wont. 

Sir  John.  Your  humble  servant. — [Aside,'}  A 
wheedling  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  you  are  friends 
with  me  too,  pray  give  me  your  consent  to  wed 
your  niece.  m 

Sir  John.  Sir,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart  i 
damn  me  if  you  han't  \— [Aside.]  'Tis  time  to  get 
rid  of  her  : — a  young  pert  pimp  !  she'll  make  an 
incomparable  bawd  in  a  little  time. 

Enter  a  Servant,  w^-^pges  Hkartfrre  a  letter, 

Bel.  Heartfree  your  husband,  say  you  ?  'tif 
impossible.  .     . 

Lady  Fan.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  were  :  but 
'tis  too  true  ;  and  in  the  world  there  lives  not  such 
a  wretch.  I'm  young ;  and  either  I  have  been 
flattered  by  my  friends,  as  well  as  glass,  or  nature 
has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me.  I  had  a  for* 
tune  too  was  greater  far  than  he  could  ever  hope 
for  ;  but  with  my  heart  I  am  robbed  of  all  the  rest. 
I'm  slighted  and  I'm  beggared  both  at  once  ;  I 
have  scarce  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  villain, 
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yet  dare  complain  to  none ;  for  be  has  sworn,  if 
e'er  'tis  known  I  am  his  wife,  he'll  murder  me. 

iPreUnds  to  weep. 

IhL  The  traitor  I 

Lady  Fan.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted 
you ;  charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  prevent 
your  misery;  and  as  you  see,  I'm  still  so  generous 
CTen  to  him,  as  not  to  suffer  he  should  do  a  thing 
for  which  the  law  might  take  away  his  life. 

iPrdends  to  tcfep. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  !  how  I  pity  her  1 

[77i.  y  continue  talkinfj  asidr. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  Death  and  damnation  ! — Let 

me  read   it  again [Heads]  Though  I  have  a 

particular  reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  I  am 
till  I  see  you  ;  yet  you* It  easily  believe  *tis  afai.'h- 
fut.fricnd  that  gives  you  this  advice — /  have  lain 
with  Belinda. — Good  ! — I  have  a  child  by  her.— 
Better  and  better ! — irhich  is  now  at  nurse  ; — 
Heaven  be  praised  ! — and  I  think  the  foundation 
laid  for  another. — Ha  !  —  Old  Truepenny  ! — No 
rack  could  have  tortured  this  story  from  me^  but 
friendship  has  done  it.  J  heard  of  your  desion  to 
marry  her,  and  could  not  see  yon  abused.  Make 
usf  of  my  advice,  but  keep  my  secret  till  I  ask  you 
fort  again.     Adieu.  [Exi(Lady Fancvfvl. 

Const.  [To  Belinda.]  Come,  madam,  shall  we 
send  for  the  parson  ?  I  doubt  here's  no  business 
for  the  lawyer.  Younger  brothers  have  nothing  to 
settle  but  their  hearts,  and  that  I  believe  my  friend 
here  has  already  done  very  faithfully. 

Bel.  [Scornfully.']  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are 
no  old  morti^ages  upon  it  ? 

Heart.  [Coldly.]  If  you  think  there  are,  madam, 
it  mayn't  be  amiss  to  defer  the  marriage  till  you 
arc  sure  they  are  paid  off. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  How  the  galled  horse  kicks  ! — 
{To  Hkartfree.]  We'll  defer  it  as  long  as  you 
please,  sir. 

Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on't, 
madam,  the  less  ajit  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sights ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we'll  put  it  off  for 
just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards  ;  I 
don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  resolve. 

Heart,  And  they  make  women  desperate  ;  I 
don't  wonder  you  were  so  quickly  determined. 

Bel.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Heart.  What  does  the  lady  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons  !  what  do  you  both  mean  ? 

[IleAiiTKRKK  anil  Bkunda  tealk  chojiiuj  about. 

Bas.  [Asidf.]  Here's  so  much  sport  going  to 
be  spoiled,  it  m.ikes  me  ready  to  weep  again.  A 
pox  o'  this  impertinent  Lady  Fancyful  and  her  plot?, 
and  hrr  Frenchwoman,  too  !  she's  a  whimsical,  ill- 
natured  bitch ;  and  when  1  have  got  my  bones 
broke  in  her  service,  'tis  ton  to  one  but  my  recom- 
pense is  a  chip ;  I  hear  'em  tittering  without  still. 
Kcod,  I'll  e'en  go  lug  'cm  both  in  by  the  ears, 
and  discover  the  plot,  to  secure  my  pardon.  [IJxit 

Const.  Prithee,  explain,  Hear-tfree. 

Heart,  A  fair  deliverance,  thank  my  stars  and 
my  friend. 

B£l.  *Tis  well  it  went  no  farther ;  a  base  fellow ! 

Lady  Brute.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ? 

Bel.  What's  his  meaning  1  don't  know ;  but 
mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  him — I  had  had  no 
husband. 

Heart.  And  what's  her  meaning  I  don't  know ; 


but  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her— I  luid  had 
wife  enough. 

Sir  John.  Your  people  of  wit  have  got  tnch 
cramp   ways  of  expressing  themselves,  they  sel- 
dom comprehend  one  another.      Pox  take  yon 
both  !  will  you  speok  that  you  may  be  understood  ? 
He-enter  ILasor,  in  taekcloffi,  pulling  in  Lady  FjkJtcvrvL 
and  Madkmoisellb,  both  meuked. 

Ras.  If  they  won't,  here  comes  an  interpreter. 

Lady  Brute,  Heavens  !  what  have  we  here  ? 

Bas,  A  villain— but  a  repenting  villain.  Staff 
which  saints  in  all  ages  have  been  made  of. 

All.  Rasor! 

Lady  Brute,  What  means  this  sudden  meta- 
morphose ? 

Bas.  Nothing,  without  my  pardon. 

Lady  Brute.  What  pardon  do  you  want  ? 

Bas.  ImprimiSt  your  ladyship's ;  for  a  damnable 
lie  made  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to  the 
tune  of  Spring-Garden.— [To  Sir  John.]  Next, at 
my  generous  master's  feet  I  bend,  for  interrupting 
his  more  noble  thoughts  with  phantoms  of  disgrace- 
ful cuckoldom. — [To  Constant.]  Thirdly,  I  to 
this  gentleman  apply  for  making  him  the  hero  of 
my  romance. — [To  IIeartfrek.]  Fourthly,  your 
pardon,  noble  sir,  I  ask,  for  clandestinely  manTing 
you,  without  either  bidding  of  banns,  bishop's 
licence,  friends'  consent — or  your  own  knowledge. 
[To  Belinda.]  And  lastly,  to  my  good  young 
lady's  clemency  I  come,  for  pretending  the  com 
was  sowed  in  the  ground,  before  ever  the  plough 
had  been  in  the  field. 

Sir  John.  [Aside.]  So  that  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point,  whether  I  am  a  cuckold  or  not. 

Bel.  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  all. 
I'll  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtun  as  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  I  must  know 
then  who  'tis  has  put  you  upon  all  this  mischief? 

Bas.  Satan  and  his  equipage  ;  woman  tempted 
me,  lust  weakened  me — and  so  the  devil  overcame 
roe  ;  as  fell  Adam,  so  fell  I. 

Bel.  Then  pray,  Mr.  Adam,  will  you  make  us 
acquainted  with  your  Eve  ? 

Bas.  [To  Mademoiselle.]  Unmask,  for  the 
honour  of  France. 

All.  Mademoiselle ! 

Mad.  Me  ask  ten  toui^and  pardon  of  all  de  good 
company. 

Sir  John.  Why  this  mystery  thickens,  instead 
of  clearing  up. — [To  Rasor.]  You  son  of  a  whore 
you,  put  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Bas.  One  moment  brings  sunshine.— [Poin/inv 
/o  Mademoiselle.]  'Tis  true  this  is  the  woman 
that  tempted  me;  but  this  is  the  serpent  that 
tempted  the  woman  ;  and  if  my  prayers  might  be 
heard,  her  punishment  for  so  doing  should  be  like 
the  serpent's  of  old. — [Fulls  r>/f  Lady  Fancyful's 
mask.]  She  should  lie  upon  her  face  all  the  days  of 
her  life. 

All.  Lady  Fancyful ! 

B'l.  Impertinent ! 

Lady  Brute.  Ridiculous ! 

Ail.  Ha!  ha!  ha  I  ha!  ha! 

Bt'l.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave  to 
wish  you  joy,  since  you  have  owned  your  mar- 
riage yourself. — [To  Hkartfree.]  I  vow  'twas 
strangely  wicked  in  you  to  think  of  another  wife, 
when  you  had  one  already  so  charming  as  her 
ladyship. 

All,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
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torfjf  fan.   [Miilt.']  Confusion  b. 
*  Isi'i/f.]  QucleiliabUi  ulou 


Afad.   [A 

BrI.  Yoor  Udyahip  seems  disordered  ;  u 
ing  qiialm,  perhapi. — Mr.  Henrlfree.  your 
of  Hungary  wiler  to  your  Iniiy.— Why,  n 


ut  before  ^a  go,  let  me  treat  yoa, 
.  Bong  a  new-married  Udy  made  wjlhin 
it  miij  be  of  use  lo  jou  botU. 


band 


5  if  he  1 


I.  Your 


airth's 


Lady  Fan. 
Mir,  Belinda.  You 
DOW  :  belai  I  ma  pauvre  Alle.  Where'er  I'm  rii<il 
there's  no  cause  for  minh.  No,  my  poor  wreteli, 
'di  from  another  prineiple  I  have  acted.      I  knew 


It  [liir 


;  there  would  make  aa 
mperti 


liat  leat  y 


mutual  plagoes  should  moke  you  I 

charitably  irould  haTc  broke  the  match.    He  !  \ic  I 

be  !  lie  !  b«  ! 

lUaJ.  He    he    lie     he    he  I 

J!l  Ha    ha    ha    ha    ha 

Sir  John.  [Aiide.]  Why  now  this  woman  iri It 
be  married  lo  somebady  too. 

Bel.  Poor  creature !  what  a  passion  slie's  in  1 
bo  1 1  fai^ve  her. 

UeaTl.  Siuee  you  haTe  to  murli  goodness  for  her, 
I  hope  von  wiUiiardon  my  oflcnccloo   madaui. 

Bel.  'There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
■ince  I  am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

H*arl.  Theu  jwrdons  being  passed  on  ill  sides, 
pray  let's  Co  church  to  conclude  Ihe  daj-'s  work. 


Heart-  So, 

nadam 

now  had  the  panon 

hnt 

Bel 

You'd 

e  half  weary  of 

Heart.   No. 

might 

lispense  with 

niRhf, 

lodging. 

Ttol 

He. 

■(.  Thei 

let's  t 

church 

Andil 

chane 

Bel. 

Take  h 

ed-th 

e  suHy 

uiband'a  fate 

TOii 

iMdg  Bruit.  No  Epilogue  I 
1       Bel.  I  swear  I  know  of  none. 

I        Ladg  Bntle.  Lord  I  How  shall  we  eieuse  it  to 
i  the  town  < 

i      Bel.  Why,  we  muit  e'en  say  somethiog  of  our 


Ladf  Brule.  Our  own  !    Ay, 
be  predona  stuff. 

Brl.  rillay  my  life,  they'll  like  it  well  enough. 
Come,  faith,  begin — 

Lady  Brule.  Excuse  me  :  after  yon. 

Btl.  Nbv,  pardon  me  for  that.  I  know  my  cue. 

Lads  Brulc.  Oh.  fur  the  norld,  I  nould  not  hate 
precedence. 

Bet.  O  Lord ! 

Lady  Brute.     I  swear — 

Bel.  O  fy ; 

Ladg  Brute,  I'm  all  obedience. 

First,  then,  know  all,  before  our  doom  is  lix'd. 
The  third  day  is  for  us— 

Btl.  Hij,  BQiI  the  sixth. 


Lad!,  BruU.  We  sp 

e^kno 

from 

hepoetn 

ow. 

Hiscause_(I  wanta 

■jme) 

Thai 

we  solicit 

Lady  Brule.  Then 

sure  yoB  cannot  have 

the 

And  damn  us- 

'they  dan 

Lady  Brule.  Why, 

■they 

hould 

what  pun 

sh- 

ment  remain 

Bel.  Eternal  eiile  fr 

ombel 

ndm 

Ladu  Brute.  Hut  if  they'r 

kind, 

We  can  be  grateful- 

Lady  Brule.  Dut  at 

grand 

hope  no 

.to 

be  trusted. 

aciius 

eri. 

place  ! 
Where,  if  JOU  please,  « 

time, 

appoint 

this 

e'll  mci 

taud 

ign  the  peace. 
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Cpon  the  revival  of  thif  Play,  in  1725,  Sir  John  Vauhrugh  thought  proper  to  ^$tituts  the  tm 

foliowing  Scenes,  in  lieu  of  those  printed  in  pages  351,  353. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—Covent-Garden. 


Enter  Lord  Rakk.  Sir  Jonw  Br.imi.  Colonel  Bri.LY,  and 
otherM,  teith  drawn  swords. 

Hake.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

Bully.  No,  damn  him !  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Rake.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled  ! 

Bully.  Kj^  she'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

Rake.  Appear,  knight,  then.  Come,  you  have 
a  good  cause  to  fight  for,  there's  a  man  murdered. 

Sir  John.  Is  there  ?  Then  let  his  ghost  be  satis- 
fied ;  for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  presently, 
and  bum  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 
Enter  a  Tailor,  teith  a  bundle  under  hit  arm. 

Bully.  How  now !  what  have  we  got  here  ?  a 
thief? 

Tailor.  No,  an't  please  you,  I'm  no  thief. 

Bake.  That  we'll  see  presently.  Here — let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay.  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll 
lay  a  hundred  pound  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth — for  he  looks — like  a — sneaking  rascal. 
Come,  sirrah,  without  equivocation  or  mental  re- 
servation, tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and 
what  calling;  for  by  them — I  shall  guess  at  ypur 
morals. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting  journey- 
man woman*8  tailor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lyine  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade  ;  and  so  that  your 
punishment  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes — 1*11 
have  you  first  gagged — and  then  hanged. 

Tail.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don't  abuse 
me  ;  indeed  Vm  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  work- 
man, though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John,  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your 
fate. 

Bake.  Let  me  see  what's  in  that  bundle. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  it's  my  lady's  short 
cloak  and  sack. 

S'r  John.  What  lady,  you  reptile,  you  ? 

Tail.  My  lady  Brute,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Brute  1  ray  wife !  the  robe 
of  my  wife  !  with  reverence  l6t  me  approach  it. 
The  dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me  in 
danger,  and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour  to 
protect  me  in  this  day  of  battle.     On  they  go  1 

All.  O  brave  knight  I 

Bake.  Live  Don  Quixote  the  second. 

Sir  John.  Sancho,  my  squire,  help  me  on  with 
my  armour. 

Tail.  O  dear  gentlemen !  I  shall  be  quite  undone 
if  you  take  the  nack. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah!  and  since  you  carry 
off  your  skin,  go  home  and  be  happy. 

Tail.  I  Aside.]  I  think  I'd  e'en  as  good  follow 
the  gentleman*s  advice  ;  for  if  I  dispute  any  longer, 


who  knows  but  the  whim  may  take  'em  to 
me. — These  courtiers  are  fuller  of  tricks  than  they 
are  of  money ;  they'll  sooner  break  a  man's  bones 
than  pay  his  bills.  lExfL 

Sir  John.  8o  !  how  do  you  like  my  shapes  now  ? 

Bake.  To  a  miracle  !  he  looks  like  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons. — But  to  your  arms !  Gentlemen ! 
The  enemy's  upon  their  march — here's  the  watch— 

Sir  John.  Gons  !  if  it  were  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  I  would  dri?e  him 
into  a  horse-pond. 

All,  Huzza  !  O  brave  knight ! 

Enter  'WtMbm&a.. 

Sir  John.  See !  here  he  comes,  with  all  his 
Greeks  about  him. — Follow  me.  boys. 

Watchman.  Heyday  !  who  have  we  got  htit. 
Stand  ! 

Sir  John.  Mayhap  not. 

Watch.  What  are  you  all  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  o'  night  ?  And  who  are  yov, 
madam,  that  seem  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  noble 
crew  ? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  I  am  Bonduea,  queen  of 
the  Welchmen,  and  with  a  leek  as  long  as  my 
pedigree,  I  will  destroy  your  Roman  legion  in  an 
instant. — Britons,  strike  home  1 

[They fiu^d  off.  Watchmen  return  teith  SirJomr. 

Watch.  So,  we  have  got  the  queen,  however! 
We'll  make  her  pay  well  for  lier  ransom. — Come. 
madam,  will  your  majesty  please  to  walk  before  the 
constable  ? 

Sir  John.  The  constable's  a  rascal  !  and  you  are 
a  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Watch.  A  most  noble  reply,  truly  !  If  this  be 
her  royal  style,  I'll  warrant  her  maids  of  honour 
prattle  prettily.  But  we'll  teach  you  some  of  our 
court  dialect  before  we  part  with  you,  princess.— 
Away  with  her  to  the  Round-house. 

Sir  John.  Hands  off,  you  ruffians  !  My  honour's 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ;  I  hope  you  won't  be 
uncivil. 

Watch,  Away  with  her!  [Exeuni. 


SCENE  III.—  The  Street  before  the  Justice's 

House. 

Enter  Constable  and  Wntchmcn,  with  Sir  John  Brutb. 

Comttthle.  Come,  forsooth,  come  along,  if  you 
please.  I  once  in  com]>assion  thought  to  have 
seen  you  safe  home  this  morning,  but  you  have 
been  so  rampant  and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall  sec 
what  the  justice  of  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John,  And  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  the 
justice  of  peace.  f  Watehmon  knocks  at  the  door. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Con,  Is  Mr.  Justice  at  home  ? 

Serv,  Yes. 

Con.  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got  an 
unruly  woman  here,  and  desire  to  know  what  he'll 
please  to  have  done  with  her. 

Serv.  Vl\  acquaint  my  master.  lExH. 

Sir  John.  Hark  vou,  constable,  what  cuckolUly 
justice  is  this } 

Con,  One  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  such 
romps  as  you  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Enter  Justice. 

Jusi,  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what  is  the  matter 
there  ? 

Con,  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here  comical 
sort  of  a  gentlewoman  has  committed  great  out- 
rages to-night.  She  has  been  frolicking  with  my 
lord  Rake  and  his  gang ;  they  attacked  the  watch, 
and  I  hear  there  has  been  a  man  killed  :  I  believe 
'tis  they  have  done  it. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  there  may  have  been  murder  for 
aught  I  know ;  and  'tis  a  great  mercy  there  has 
not  been  a  rape  too — that  fellow  would  have 
ravished  me. 

2  IValch,  Ravish  !    ravish  !    O  lud  !     O  lud  ! 

0  lud !  Ravish  hor !  why,  please  your  worship,  I 
heard  Mr.  Constable  say  he  believed  she  was  little 
better  than  a  maphrodrite. 

Just.  Why,  truly,  she  does  seem  a  little  mascu- 
line about  the  mouth. 

2  Watch,  Yes,  and  about  the  hands  too,  an't 
please  your  worship.  I  did  but  offer  in  mere 
civility  to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apart- 
ment, and  with  her  gripen  fist — ay,  just  so,  sir. 

[Sir  John  knocks  him  down. 

Sir  John.  I  felled  him  to  the  ground  like  an  ox. 

Just,  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman  1  Out 
upon  her ! 

Sir  John.  Mr.  Justice,  he  would  have  been  un- 
civil !  It  was  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  I 
demand  satisfaction. 

*2  Watch,  I  hope  your  worship  will  satisfy  her 
honour  in  Bridewell ;  that  fist  of  hers  will  make  an 
admirable  hemp-beater. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me  against 
that  libidinous  rascal ;  I  am  a  woman  of  quahty 
and  virtue  too,  for  all  I  am  in  an  undress  this 
morning. 

Just.  Why,  she  has  really  the  air  of  a  sort  of 
a  woman  a  little  something  out  of  the  common. — 
Madam,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  favourable  to 
you,  I  desire  I  may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  I  am  anybody,  at  your  service. 

Just.  I^dy,  I  desire  to  know  your  name. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  my  name's  Mary. 

Ju$t.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  madam  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  surname's  ihe  very  same  with 
my  husband's. 

JuMt.  A  strange  woman  this  I — Who  is  your 
husband,  pray  ? 

Sir  John,  Sir  John. 

Just,  Sir  John  who? 

Sir  Jo'in.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Just.  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  can  be  my  lady 
Brute  ? 

Sir  John.  That  happy  woman,  sir,  am  I  ;  only 

1  little  in  my  merriment  to-night. 
Just.  I  am  concerned  for  sir  John. 
Sir  John.  Truly  so  am  I. 
Just,  I  have  heard  he's  an  honest  gentleman* 


Sir  John,  As  ever  drank. 

Just,  Good  lack !  Indeed,  lady,  I'm  sorry  he 
has  such  a  wife. 

Sir  John,  I  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all. 

Just.  And  so,*  perhaps,  may  he*— I  doubt  you 
have  not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matrimony. 

Sir  John,  Taste,  sir!  Sir,  I  have  scorned  to 
stint  him  to  a  taste,  I  have  given  him  a  full  meal 
of  it. 

Just.  Indeed  I  believe  so !  But  pray,  fair 
lady,  may  he  have  given  you  any  occasion  for  this 
extraordinary  conduct  ? — does  he  not  use  you  well  ? 

Sir  John.  A  little  upon  the  rough  sometimes. 

Just,  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now 
and  then. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  quiet,  and  when 
a  woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt  some- 
times to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  innocent 
diversions  abroad. 

Just.  I  doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  well  Pray 
how  does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing,  money  ? 
Does  he  allow  you  what  is  proper  of  that  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  have  generally  enough  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  if  this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drawer 
would  but  bring  his  bill. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this ! — Does  he  spend 
a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  .' 

Sir  John.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to 
repine  at  his  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Just,  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the 
grand  matrimonial  point } — is  he  true  to  your  bed  ? 

Sir  John.  [AhicU.I  Chaste  !  oons  !  This  fellow 
asks  so  many  impertinent  questions !  egad  I 
believe  it  is  the  justice's  wife,  in  the  justice's 
clothes. 

Just.  'Tis  a  great  pity  he  should  have  been  thus 
disposed  of. — Pray,  madam,  (and  then  I've  done,) 
what  may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of 
life  }  If  I  may  presume  so  far. 

Sir  John.  Why,  sir,  much  that  of  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Just,  Pray  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam?  your  morning  for  example. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality. — I  wake 
about  two  .o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch-— 
and  make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate. — When  I  have 
drank  three  cups — I  slide  down  again  upon  my 
back,  with  my  arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two 
maids  put  on  u)y  stockings. — Then,  hanging  upon 
their  shoulders,  I  am  trailed  to  my  great  chair, 
where  I  sit — and  yawn — for  my  breakfast. — If  it 
don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down  upon  my  couch  to 
say  my  prayere,  while  my  maid  reads  me  the  play- 
bills. 

Just.  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drin* 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread 
and  butter. — And  half  an  hour  after,  1  send  to  the 
cook  to  know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Just.  So,  madam  1 

Sir  John.  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed, 
I  hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state 
of  perdition  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the 
table,  to  amend  which,  I  come  down  in  an  hour 
more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be 
all  dressed  over  again. 

Just.  Poor  man ! 

Sir  John.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle 
servants  are  presumpluuusly  set  down  at  their  ease, 
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to  do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  visit  fifty 
dear  friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  shall  never  find 
one  at  home  while  I  shall  live. 

Just,  So,  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon 
pretty  well  disposed  of  !  —  Prayi  madam,  how  do 
you  pass  your  evenings  ? 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir,  a  great 
spirit  Give  me  a  box  and  dice. — Seven's  the 
main  !  Cons  !  Sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound  ! — 
Why,  do  yon  think  women  are  married  ^ow  a  days, 
to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins  ?  Sir,  we  have 
nobler  ways  of  passing  time. 

Jtut.  Mercy  upon  us,  Mr.  Constable,  what 
will  this  age  come  to  ? 

Con,  What  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such 
women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business 
calls  upon  me ;  and  therefore  I  desire  the  favour 
of  you  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Just,  Madam,  if  I  were  sure  that  business  were 
not  to  commit  more  disorders,  I  would  release 
yon. 


Sir  John,  None:— by  my  virtue. 

Jusi,  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  yon  may  dischaige 
her. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle — 

Just.  I  thank  you  kindly,  madam  ;  but  I  never 
drink  in  a  morning.  Good-by-t'ye,  madam,  good- 
by-t'ye. 

Sir  John.  Good-by-t*ye,  good  sir. — [Exit  Jus- 
tice.] So  ! — Now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and  I 
go  pick  up  a  whore  together  ? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  madam ;  my  wife's  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  lAside.]  He  !  he  !  he !  he !  he  !— 
the  fool  is  married  then. — lAloud,]  Well,  yoo 
won't  go  ? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John.  Then  Til  go  by  myself;  and  you  ano 
your  wife  may  be  damned.  iBxU, 

Con,  [Gaxinff  after  him."]  Why  God-a-mercy, 
ladv  !  lExtmU. 


PREFACE. 

To  wpeak.  for  a  play  if  It  can't  speak  for  itself  is  vain ;  and  if  it  can,  'tis  needless.  For  one  of  these  reasons  (I  cant 
yet  tell  which,  for  'tis  now  but  the  second  day  of  acting)  I  resolve  to  say  notliing  fur  ^sop,  though  I  know  he*d  be  glad 
of  help ;  for  let  the  best  happen  that  can.  his  Journey's  up  hill,  with  a  dead  English  weight  at  the  tail  of  him. 

At  Paris  indeed  ho  scrambled  up  something  faster  (for  'twas  up  hill  there  too)  than  I'm  afraid  ho  will  do  here :  the 
Trench  having  more  mercury  in  their  heads,  and  less  beef  and  pudding  in  their  bellies.  Our  solidity  may  set  hard, 
what  their  folly  makes  easy :  for  fcols  I  own  they  are,  you  know  we  have  found  them  so  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ; 
I  wish  we  may  do  so  in  the  management  of  the  peace :  but  that's  neither  iEsop's  business  nor  mine. 

This  play,  gentlemen  (or  one  not  much  unlike  it),  was  writ  in  French  about  six  years  sinco  by  one  Monsieur  Boursault ; 
'twas  played  at  Paris  by  the  French  comedians,  and  this  was  its  fate :— The  first  day  it  appeared,  'twas  routed ;— people 
seldom  being  fond  of  what  they  don't  understand,  their  own  sweet  persons  excepted.  The  second  (by  the  help  of  some 
bold  knight-errants)  it  rallied ;  the  third  it  advanced ;  the  fourth  it  gave  a  vigorous  attack ;  and  the  iifth  put  oil  the 
feathers  In  town  to  the  pcamper,  pursuing  'em  on  to  the  fourteenth,  and  then  thtfy  cried  out  quarter. 

Tis  not  reasonable  to  expect  .£sop  should  gain  so  great  a  victory  here,  since  'tis  possible  by  fooling  with  his  sword 
I  may  have  turned  the  edge  on't.  For  I  confess  in  the  translation  I  have  not  at  all  stuck  to  the  original.  Nay,  I  have 
gone  farther :  I  have  wholly  added  the  fifth  Act,  and  crowded  a  country  gentleman  into  the  fourth,  for  which  I  ask 
Monsieur  Boursault's  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  but  doubt  I  never  shall  obtain  it  for  bringing  him  into  such  company. 
Though  after  all,  had  I  been  so  complaisant  to  have  waited  on  his  piny  word  for  word,  'tis  possible  even  that  might  ;i<»t 
have  oxsored  the  success  of  it :  for  though  it  swam  in  France,  it  might  have  sunk  in  England.  Their  country  abounds 
in  cork,  ours  in  lead. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOKiE. 


JEhop. 

Lbakchcs.  Governor  o/Cjftieut 

OnojfCKs,  in  lov€  with  Eui'Hao.NiA. 


EcrHKowzA,  Daughter  to  Lbabcbus,  in  Utve  with 

OaoNcaa. 
Doris,  her  Nurse, 


A  Priest,  Mnaicians,  Dancers.  Servants,  «Sec. 


People  who  come  to  iEsop,  upon  several  occnslons, 
independent  one  of  another. 

RooKR,  a  Country  Bumpkin, 
Quaint,  a  Herald,  <• 

FauixruL.  an  Innkeeper, 
--3IR8.  Fauixrui.,  M$  Wi/e. 

Sir  rouDORLK  UoGfiTYB,  a  Country  Gentleman. 
—  IIoRTKNiiiA.  an  offeeled  learned  Lady. 
.^Aminta,  a  lewd  Mother. 
-Mas.  FoftOBWiix,  a  Serivcner's  Widow. 


SCENE,— Cyzicus. 


PROLOGUE. 


Gali«ant8  !  we  nerer  yet  produced  a  play 
With  greater  fears  than  this  ^e  act  to-day  ; 
Barren  of  all  the  graces  of  the  stage. 
Barren  of  all  that  entertains  this  age. 
No  hero,  no  romance,  no  plot,  no  show, 
No  rape,  do  bawdv,  no  intrigue,  no  beau : 
There's  nothing  in  t  with  which  we  use  to  please  ye; 
With  downright  dull  instruction  we're  to  tease  ye; 
The  stage  turns  pulpit,  and  tlie  world 's  so  fickle, 
The  playhouse  in  a  whim  turns  conTenticle. 
But  preaching  here  must  prove  a  hungry  trade, 
The  patentees  will  find  so,  I  'in  afr.iid  : 


For  though  with  heavenly  zeal  you  all  abound, 
As  by  your  lives  and  morals  may  be  found ; 
Though  every  female  here  overflows  with  grace, 
And  chaste  Diana's  written  in  her  face  ; 
Though  maids  renounce  the  sweets  of  fornication. 
And  one  lewd  wife's  not  left  in  all  the  nation  ; 
Though  men  grow  true,  and  the  foiil  fiend  defy ; 
Though  tradesmen  cheat  no  more,  nor  lawvers  lie : 
Though  not  one  spot  be  found  on  Levi's  tribe, 
Nor  one  soft  courtier  that  will  touch  a  bribe ; 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  religious  days. 
Sermons  have  never  borne  the  price  of  plays. 
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JESOP. 


ACT  1. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Learchus's  House. 
Enter  Lkarciius,  Ei.'phronia,  and  Donrs. 

Lear,  At  length  I  am  blessed  with  the  sight  of 
the  world's  wonder,  the  delight  of  mankind,  the 
incomparable  iEsop. — You  had  time  to  observe 
him  last  night,  daughter,  as  he  sat  at  supper  with 
me.  Tell  me  how  you  like  him,  child ;  is  he  not  a 
charming  person  ? 

Etiph,  Charming ! 

Lear,  What  sayest  thou  to  him,  Doris  ?  Thou 
art  a  good  judge,  a  wench  of  a  nice  palate. 

Dor.  You  would  not  have  me  flatter,  sir  ? 

Lear,  No,  speak  thy  thoughts  boldly. 

Dor,  Boldly,  you  say  ? 

Lear,  Boldly,  I  say. 

Dor.  Why  then,  sir,  my  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man is,  that  he's  uglier  than  an  old  beau. 

Tscar,  How!  Impudence. 

Dor,  Nay,  if  you  are  angry,  sir,  second  thoughts 
are  best ;  he's  as  proper  as  a  pikeraan,  holds  up 
hi^  head  like  a  dancing-master,  has  the  shape  of  a 
barb,  the  face  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  cherubim, 
the  smell  of  a  civet-cat — 

Lear.  In  short,  thou  art  fool  enough  not  to  be 
pleased  with  him. 

Dor,  Excuse  me  for  that,  sir ;  I  have  wit  enough 
to  make  myself  merry  with  him. 

Lear.  If  his  body's  deformed,  his  soul  is  beau- 
tiful :  would  to  kind  Heaven,  as  he  is,  my  daughter 
could  but  find  the  means  to  please  him  1 

Euph.  To  what  end,  dear  father  ? 

Lear.  That  he  might  be  your  husband,  dear 
daughter. 

Euph.  My  husband !  Shield  me,  kind  Ileavenj 

Dor.  Psha !  he  has  a  mind  to  make  us  laugh, 
that's  all. 

Lear.  iEsop,  then,  is  not  worth  her  care,  in  thy 
opinion  ? 

Dor.  Why  truly,  sir,  I'm  always  for  making 
suitable  matches,  and  don't  much  approve  of  breed- 
ing monsters.  I  would  have  nothing  marry  a  baboon 
but  what  has  been  got  by  a  monkey. 

Lear.  How  darwst  thou  liken  so  incomparable  a 
man  to  so  contemptible  a  beast  ? 

Dor.  Ah,  the  inconstancy  of  this  world  !  Out 
of  hight,  out  of  mind.  Your  httle  monkey  is  scarce 
cold  in  his  grave,  and  you  have  already  forgot  what 
vou  used  so  much  to  admire.  Do  but  call  him  to 
remembrance,  sir,  in  his  red  coat,  new  gloves,  little 
hat,  and  clean  linen  ;  then  discharge  your  con- 
science, utter  the  truth  from  your  heart,  and  tell 
us  whether  he  was  not  the  prettier  gentleman  of 
the  two. — By  my  virginity,  sir,  (though  that^s  but 
a  slippery  oath  you'll  say,)  had  they  made  love  to 
me  together,  ^sop  should  have  worn  the  willow. 

Lear,  Since  nothing  but  an  animal  will  please 
thee,  'tis  pity  my  monkey  had  not  that  virginity 
thou  hast  sworn  by.  But  I,  whom  wisdom  charms, 
even  in  the  homeliest  dress,  can  never  think  the 
much  deserving  iEsop  iinworthy  of  my  daughter. 

Dor.  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is't  you 
so  admire  in  him  ? 

Lear.  Hark,  and  thou  shalt  know ;  but  you, 
Euphronia,  be  you  more  especially  attentive. 


trifle. 


Tis  true,  he's  plain  ;  but  that,  my  girl's. 

All  manly  beauty's  seated  in  the  soul ; 

And  that  of  iEsop,  envy's  self  most  own 

Outshines  whate'er  the  world  has  yet  prodaced. 

Croesus,  the  prosperous  favourite  of  Heaven  ; 

Croesus,  the  happiest  potentate  on  earth ; 

Whose  treasure  (though  immense)  is  the  least  part 

Of  what  he  holds  from  Providence's  care^ 

Leans  on  his  shoulder  as  his  grand  support ; 

Admires  his  wisdom,  dotes  upon  his  truth. 

And  makes  him  pilot  to  imperial  sway. 

But  in  this  elevated  post  of  power, 

What's  his   employ.'   where  does  he  point  his 

thoughts  ? 
To  live  in  splendour,  luxury,  and  ease, 
\)o  endless  mischiefs,  by  neglecting  good, 
And  build  his  family  on  others'  ruins  ? 
No: 

He  serves  the  prince,  and  serves  the  people  too; 
Is  useful  to  the  rich,  and  helps  the  poor ; 
There's  nothing  stands  neglected,  but  himself. 
With  constant  pain,  and  yet  with  constant  joy, 
From  place  to  place  throughout  the  realm  he  goes, 
W'ith  useful  lessons,  form'd  to  every  rank : 
The  people  learn  obedience  from  his  tongue, 
The  magistrate  is  guided  in  command, 
The  prince  is  minded  of  a  father's  care  ; 
The  subject's  taught  the  duty  of  a  child. 
And  as  'tis  dangerous  to  be  bold  with  truth* 
He  often  calls  for  fable  to  his  aid. 
Where  under  abject  names  of  beasts  and  birds, 
Virtue  shines  out,  and  vice^s  clothed  in  shame:       j 
And  thus  by  inoffensive  wisdom's  force, 
He  conquers  folly  wheresoe'er  he  moves  I 
This  is  his  portrait. 

Dor.  A  very  good  picture  of  a  very  ill  face  ! 
Lear.  Well,  daughter ;  what,  not  a  word  ?    Is  it 
possible  anything  that  I  am  father  of  can  be  un- 
touched with  so  much  merit  ? 

Euph.  My  duty  may  make  all  things  possible. 
But  ^bop  is  so  ugly,  sir. 

Lear.  His  soul  has  so  much  beauty  in't,  your 
reason  ought  to  blind  your  eyes.  Besides,  my  in- 
terest is  concerned ;  his  power  alarms  me.  I  know 
throughout  the  kingdom  he's  the  scourge  of  evil 
magistrates ;  turns  out  governors  when  they  tarn 
tyrants ;  breaks  officers  for  false  musters ;  excJudes 
judges  from  giving  sentence  when  they  have  been 
absent  during  the  trial ;  hangs  lawyers  when  they 
take  fees  on  both  sides ;  forbids  physicians  to  take 
money  of  those  they  don't  cure.  *Tis  true,  my 
innocence  ought  to  banish  my  fears  :  but  my 
government,  child,  is  too  delicious  a  morsel  not  to 
set  many  a  frail  mouth  a-watering.  W^ho  knows 
what  accusations  envy  may  produce  ?  But  all 
would  be  secure,  if  thou  couldst  touch  the  heart  of 
^sop.  Let  me  blow  up  thy  ambition,  girl ;  the 
fire  of  that  will  make  thy  eyes  sparkle  at  him. — 
[EuPURONiA  «t^^.]  W^hat's  that  sigh  for  now? 
Ha  !— A  young  husband,  by  my  conscience  !  Ah, 
daughter,  hadst  thou  a  young  husband,  he'd  make 
thee  sigh  indeed.  I'll  tell  thee  what  he*s  composed 
of.  He  has  a  wig  full  of  pulvilio,  a  pocket  full  of 
dice,  a  heart  full  of  treason,  a  mouth  full  of  lies,  a 
belly  full  of  drink,  a  carcass  full  of  plasters,  a  tail 
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full  of  pox,  aod  a  head  full  of — nothing.  There's 
his  picture ;  wear  it  at  thy  heart  if  thou  caust. 
But  here  comes  one  of  greater  worth. 

Enter  JEaoF. 

Lear.  Good  morning  to  my  noble  lord !  your 
excellency — 

JEsop.  Softly,  good  governor : 
I'm  a  poor  wanderer  from  place  to  place ; 
Too  weak  to  train  the  weight  of  grandeur  with  me. 
The  name  of  excellency's  not  for  me. 

I^ar.  My  noble  lord,  'tis  due  to  your  employ ; 
Your  predecessors  all — 

^sop.  My  predecessors  all  deserved  it,  sir, 
They  were  great  men  in  wisdom,  birth,  and  service ; 
Whilst  I,  a  poor,  unknown,  decrepit  wretch, 
Mounted  aloft  for  Fortune's  pastime. 
Expect  each  moment  to  conclude  the  farce, 
By  sinkins;  to  the  mud  from  whence  I  sprung. 

Lear.  Great  Croesus'  gratitude  will  still  support 
His  coffers  all  are  open  to  your  will,  [you  ; 

Your  future  fortune  s  wholly  in  your  power. 

JEsop.  But  'tis  a  power  that  I  shall  ne'er  employ. 

J^ar.  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

JEsop.  ru  tell  you,  sir. 

A  hungry  goat,  wlio  had  not  eat 

Some  nights  and  days — (for  want  of  meat) 

Was  kindly  brought  at  last, 

By  Providence's  care, 

To  better  cheer. 

After  a  more  than  penitential  fast. 

He  found  a  barn  well  stored  with  grain, 

To  enter  in  required  some  pain  ; 

But  a  delicious  bait 

Makes  the  way  easy,  though  the  pass  is  strait. 

Our  guest  observing  various  meats, 

He  puts  on  a  good  modish  face. 

He  takes  his  place, 

He  ne'er  says  grace, 

But  where  he  likes,  he  there  falls  to  and  eats. 

At  length  with  jaded  teeth  and  jaws, 

He  made  a  pause. 

And  finding  still  some  room, 

Fell  to  as  he  had  done  before, 

For  time  to  come  laid  in  his  store ; 

And  when  his  guts  could  hold  no  more, 

He  thought  of  going  home. 

But  here  he  met  the  glutton's  curse  ; 

He  found  his  belly  grown  so  great, 

'Twas  vain  to  think  of  a  retreat. 

Till  he  had  rendered  all  he'ad  eat, 

And  well  he  fared  no  worse. 

To  the  application,  governor. 

Lear.  'Tis  easy  to  be  made,  my  lord. 

JE$op.  I'm  glad  on't.     Truth  can  never  be  too 
clear.  [Seeing  Euphroxia. 

Ii  this  young  damsel  your  fair  daughter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  'Tis  my  daughter,  my  good  lord.  Fair 
too,  if  she  appears  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  unerring 
£sop'. 

JEtop.  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  creature. 

[Going  up  to  salute  her. 

Lear.  \  Aside."]  Now's  the  time  ;  kiss,  soft  girl, 
and  fire  biro. 

JEsop.  How  partialis  nature  'twixt  her  form  and 
mine  !  [Gazing  at  her. 

Lear,  [Aside.']  Look,  look,  look,  how  he  gazes 
at  her  ! — Cupid's  hard  at  work,  I  see  that  already. 
Slap ;  there  he  hits  him  ! — If  the  wench  would  but 
do  her  part. — But  see,  see,  how  the  perverse  yotmg 


baggage  stands  biting  her  thumbs,  and  won't  give 
him  one  kind  glance  ! — Ah  the  sullen  jade  !  Had  it 
»been  a  handsome  strong  dog  of  hve-and-twenty, 
she'd  a  fallen  a  coquetting  on't,  with  every  inch 
about  her.  But  maybe  it's  I  that  spoil  sport,  I'll 
make  a  pretence  to  leave  'em  together. — [Aloud."] 
Will  your  lordship  please  to  drink  any  coffee  this 
morning  ? 

JEsop.  With  all  my  heart,  governor. 

Lear.  Your  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  go 
and  order  it  myself ;  for  unless  1  am  by,  'tis  never 
perfect. 

jEsop.  Provided  you  leave  me  this  fair  maid  in 
hostage  for  your  return,  1  consent. 

Lear.  My  good  lord  does  my  daughter  too  much 
honour. — [Aside.]  Ah,  that  the  wench  w9uld  but 
do  her  part ! — [Aside  to  Eufhronia.]  Hark  you, 
hussy  !  You  can  give  yourself  airs  sometimes,  you 
know  you  can.  Do  you  remember  what  work  you 
made  with  yourself  at  church  t'other  day  ?  Play 
your  tricks  over  again  once  more  for  my  pleasure, 
and  let  me  have  a  good  account  of  this  statesman, 
or,  d'ye  hear  ? — you  shall  die  a  maid  ;  go  chew 
upon  that ;  go.  [Exit. 

jEsop.  Here  I  am  left,  fair  damsel,  too  much 
exposed  to  your  charms,  not  to  fall  your  victim. 

Euph.  Your  fall  will  then  be  due  to  your  o^ 
weakness,  sir ;  for  Heaven's  my  witness,  I  neither 
endeavour  nor  wish  to  wound  you. 

JEsop,  I  understand  you,  lady ;  your  heart's 
already  disposed  of,  'tis  seldom  otherwise  at  your 
age. 

Euph.  My  heart  disposed  of ! 

Dor.  Nay,  never  mince*  the  matter,  madam. 
The  gentleman  looks  like  a  civil  gentleman,  e'en 
confess  the  truth  to  him.  He  has  a  good  interest 
with  your  father,  and  no  doubt  will  employ  it  to 
break  the  heathenish  match  he  proposes  to  you. — 
[To  jfEsop.]  Yes,  sir,  my  young  lady  has  been  in 
love  these  two  years,  and  that  with  as  pretty  a 
fellow  as  ever  entered  a  virgin's  heart ;  tall, 
straight,  young,  vigorous,  good  clothes,  long  peri- 
wig, clean  linen  ;  in  brief,  he  has  everything  that's 
necessary  to  set  a  young  lady  a-longing,  and  to  stay 
it  when  he  has  done.  But  her  father,  whose  ambi- 
tion  makes  him  turn  fool  in  his  old  age,  comes 
with  a  back  stroke  upon  us,  and  spoils  all  our 
sport.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir !  he  has  proposed 
to  her  to-day  the  most  confounded  ugly  fellow. 
Look,  if  the  very  thoughts  of  him  don't  set  the 
poor  thing  a-crying  ?  And  you,  sir,  have  so  much 
power  with  the  old  gentleman,  that  one  word  from 
you  would  set  us  all  right  ai;ain.  If  he  will  have 
her  a  wife,  in  the  name  of  Venus  let  him  provide 
her  a  handsome  husband,  and  not  throw  her  into 
the  paws  of  a  thing  that  nature  in  a  merry  humour 
has  made  half  man,  half  monkey. 

JEsop.  Pray  what's  this  monster's  name,  lady .' 

Euph.  No  matter  for  his  name,  sir ;  my  father    j 
will  know  who  you  mean  at  first  word. 

JEsop.  But  you  should  not  always  choose  by  the 
outside  alone  ;  believe  me,  fair  damsel,  a  fine  peri- 
wig  keeps  many  a  fool's  head  from  the  weather. 
Have  a  oare  of  your  young  gallant. 

Dor.  There's  no  danger,  1  have  examined  him  ; 
his  inside's  as  good  as  his  out  ;  I  say  he  has  wit| 
and  I  think  I  know. 

Euph,  Nay,  she  says  true  ;  he's  even  a  miracle 
of  wit  and  beauty :  did  you  but  see  him,  you'd  be 
yourself  my  rivaL  b  q 
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JRsop.  Then  yoaare  resolved  against  the  monster. 

Dor.  Fy,  sir,  fy !  I  wonder  you'll  put  her  in 
mind  of  that  foul  frightful  thing.  We  shall  have 
her  dream  of  nothing  all  night  but  bats  and  owls, 
and  toads  and  hedgehogs,  and  then  we  shall  have 
such  a  squeaking  and  squalling  with  her,  the  whole 
house  will  be  in  an  uproar :  therefore,  pray  sir, 
name  him  no  more,  but  use  your  interest  with  her 
father  that  she  may  never  hear  of  him  again. 

jEsop,  But  if  I  should  be  so  generous  to  save 
yon  from  the  old  gallant,  what  shali  I  say  for  your 
young  one  ? 

Euph.  Oh,  sir,  yon  may  venture  to  enlarge  upon 
his  perfections  ;  you  need  not  fear  saying  too  much 
in  his  praise. 

Dor,  And  pray,  sir,  be  as  copious  upon  the 
defects  of  t'other ;  yon  need  not  fear  outrunning 
the  text  there  neither,  say  the  worst  you  can. 

Euph.  You  may  say  the  first  is  the  most  graceful 
man  that  Asia  ever  brought  forth. 

Dor.  And  you  may  say  the  latter  ii  the  roost 
deformed  monster  that  copulation  ever  produced. 

Euph.  Tell  him  that  Oronces  (for  that  's  his 
dear  name)  has  all  the  virtues  that  compose  a 
perfect  hero. 

t         Dor.  And  tell  him  that  Pigmy  has  all  the  vices 
that  go  to  equip  an  attorney. 

Euph.  That  to  one  I  could  be  true  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life. 

Dor.  THat  for  t'other  she'd  cuckold  him  the 
very  day  of  her  marriage. — ^This,  sir,  in  few  words, 
is  the  theme  you  are  desired  to  preach  upon. 

JEtop.  I  never  yet  had  one  that  furnished  me 
more  matter. 

Enter  Senraat 

Set.  My  lord,  there's  a  lady  below  desires  to 
speak  with  your  honour. 

Msop.  What  lady? 

Ser,  It's  my  lady — my  lady — [To  Doris.]  The 
lady  there,  the  wise  lady,  the  great  scholar,  that  no- 
body  can  understand. 

Dor.  O  ho,  is  it  she  ?  pray  let's  withdraw,  and 
oblige  her,  madam ;  she's  ready  to  swoon  at  the 
insipid  sight  of  one  of  her  own  sex. 

Euph.  You'll  excuse  us,  sir,  we  leave  you  to 
wiser  company.  ^Exeunt  Euphronia  and  Doris. 

Enter  IIortknsta. 

Hort.  The  D^sse  who  from  Atropos's  breast 
preserves 
The  names  of  heroes  and  their  actions, 
Proclaims  your  fame  throughout  this  mighty  orb, 
And— 

jEsop.  [Aside.'\  Shield  me,  my  stars  !  what  have 

Jrou  sent  me  here  ? — [Aloud.]  For  pity's  sake,  good 
ady,  be  more  humane  :  my  capacity  is  too  heavy  to 
mount  to  your  style  :  if  you  would  have  me  know 
what  you  mean,  please  to  come  down  to  my  under- 
standing. 

Hort,  I've  something  in  my  nature  soars   too 
high 
For  vulgar  flight,  I  own ; 
But  iEsop's  sphere  must  needs  be  within  call ; 
^sop  and  I  may  sure  converse  together. 
I  know  he's  modest,  but  I  likewise  know 
His  intellects  are  categorical. 

jEtop.  Now,  by  my  faith,  lady,  I  don't  know 
what  intellect  is  ;  and  methinks  categorical  sounds 
as  if  you  called  me  names.     Pray  speak  that  you 


may  be  understood ;  language  was  designed  for  it, 
indeed  it  was. 

Hort,  Of  vulgar  things,  in  vulgar  phrase  we  talk ; 
But  when  of  JE»op  we  must  speak. 
The  theme's  too  lofty  for  an  humble  style  : 
JBsnp  is  sure  no  common  character. 

.  Msop.  No,  truly,  I  am  something  particular. 
Yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  what  I  have  extraor- 
dinary about  me,  may  be  described  in  very  homely 
language.  Here  was  a  young  gentlewoman  but 
just  now  pencilled  me  out  to  a  hair,  I  thought ;  and 
yet,  I  vow  to  Gad,  the  learned'st  word  I  heard  her 
make  use  of,  was  monster. 

Hort,  That  was  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman ; 
Her  cogitations  all  were  on  the  outward  man : 
But  I  strike  deeper,  'tis  the  mind  I  view. 
The  soul's  the  worthy  object  of  my  care ; 
The  soul,  that  sample  of  divinity, 
That  glorious  ray  of  heavenly  light.     The  sool, 
That  awful  throne  of  thought,  that  sacred  seat 
Of  contemplation.    The  soul,  that  noble  source 
Of  wisdom,  that  fountain  of  comfort,  that  spring 

of  joy. 
That  happy  token  of  eternal  life  : 
The  soul,  that 

JEsnp.  Pray,  lady,  are  yon  married  ? 

Hort.  Why  that  question,  sir  ? 

Msop,  Only  that  1  might  wait  upon  yonr  hcih 
band  to  wish  him  joy. 

Hort,  When  people  of  my  composition  would 
marry,  they  first  find  something  of  their  own 
species  to  join  with  ;  I  never  could  resolve  to  take 
a  thing  of  common  fabric  to  my  bed,  lest  when  his 
brutish  inclinations  prompt  him,  he  should  make 
me  mother  to  a  form  like  his  own. 

Msop.  Methinks  a  lady  so  extremely  nice,  shoukl 
be  much  at  a  loss  who  to  converse  with. 

Hort,  Sir  I  keep  my  chamber,  and  converse  with 
myself;  'tis  better  being  alone,  than  to  miaally 
one's  conversation.  Men  are  scandalous,  and 
women  are  insipid  :  discourse  without  figure  makes 
me  sick  at  my  soul :  Oh  the  charms  of  a  metaphor  1 
What  harmony  there  is  in  words  of  erudition  1 
The  music  of  them  is  inimagioable. 

Msop.  Will  you  hear  a  fable,  lady  ? 

Hort.  Willingly,  sir ;  the  apologue  pleases  ma 
when  the  application  of  it  is  just. 

Msop.  It  is,  I'll  answer  for  it. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  nightingale 

To  changes  prone ; 
Unconstant,  fickle,  whimsical, 

(A  female  one) 
Who  sung  like  others  of  her  kind, 
Hearing  a  well-taught  linnet's  airs, 
Had  other  matters  in  her  mind. 
To  imitate  him  she  prepares. 
Her  fancy  straight  was  on  the  wing  : 

*•  I  fly,"  quoth  she, 

'*  As  well  as  he  ; 
I  don't  know  why 
I  should  not  try 
As  well  as  he  to  sing." 
From  that  day  forth  she  changed  her  note. 
She  spoil'd  her  voice,  she  strain'd  her  throat 
She  did,  as  learned  women  do. 

Till  every  thing 

That  heard  her  sing. 
Would  run  away  from  her — as  1  from  you. 

lExit,  rmmlmg 
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Hort.  How  groAsIy  does  this  poor  world  suffer 
itself  to  be  imposed  upon ! — iEsop,  a  man  of  sense ! 
—Ha  !  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  I 
should  not  have  known  him  but  by  his  deformity, 
his  soul's  as  nauseous  to  my  understanding,  as  his 
odious  body  to  my  sense  of  feeling.    Well, 


'Mongst  all  the  wits  that  are  allowM  to  shine, 
Methinks  there's  nothing  yet  approaches  mine  : 
Sure  I  was  sent  the  homely  age  to  adorn  ; 
What  star,  I  know  not,  ruled  when  I  was  born, 
But  everything  besides  myselfs  my  scorn. 

[ExU. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Learchus*s  Housi. 
Enter  Evprronia  and  Doris. 

Dor.  What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Speak,  for  Heaven's  sake  1 

Euph,  Oh  !  what  shall  i  do  ?  Doris,  I'm  undone. 

Dor.  What,  ravished  ? 

Euph.  No,  ten  times  worse  !  ten  times  worse  ! 
Dulare  me,  or  I  shall  swoon. 

Dor.  Unlace  you !  why  you  are  not  thereabouts, 
I  hope ' 

Euph.  No,  no;  worse  still;  worse  than  all  that. 

Dor.  Nay,  then  it*s  bad  indeed.— [Doais  un- 
laces  her.]  There,  how  d'ye  do  now  ? 

Euph.  So  ;  it's  going  over. 

Dor.  Courage,  pluck  up  your  spirits !  Well,  now 
what's  the  matter  1 

'Euph.  The  matter  !    thou  sha't  hear.     Know 
Uiat — that  cheat — iEsop — 

Dor,  Like  enough  ;  speak  !  What  has  be  done  ? 
that  ugly  ill-boding  Cyclops. 

Euph.  Why,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise, 
and  speaking  for  Oronces,  he  has  not  said  one 
word  but  what  has  been  for  himself.  And  by  my 
father*8  order,  before  to-morrow  noon  he's  to 
marry  me. 

Dor.  He  marry  you  ! 

Euph.  Am  I  in  the  wrong  to  be  in  this  despair  ? 
Tell  me,  Doris,  if  I  am  to  bbme  ? 

Dor.  To  blame !  no,  by  my  troth.  That  ugly, 
old,  treacherous  piece  of  vermin  !  that  melancholy 
mixture  of  impotence  and  desire  !  does  his  mouth 
stand  to  a  young  partridge  !  ah,  the  old  goat ! 
And  your  father  ! — be  downright  dotes  at  last  then. 

Euph.  Ah,  Doris ;  what  a  husband  does  he  give 
me  !  and  what  a  lover  does  he  rob  me  of !  Thou 
knowest  'em  both  ;  think  of  Oronces,  and  think  of 
iEsop. 

Dor.  [Spiiting.]  A  foul  monster !     And  yet, 

now  I  think  on't,  I'm  almost  as  angry  at  t'other 

too.     Methinks  he  makes  but  a  slow  voyage  on't 

for  a  man  in  love  :  'tis  now  above  two  months 

since  he  went  to  Lesbos,  to  pack  up  the  old  bones 

of  his  dead  father ;  sure  he  might  have  made  a 

little  more  haste. 

Enter  OaoNcsg. 

Euph.  Oh  !  my  heart ;  what  do  I  see  ? 

Dor.  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he's  at  your  elbow. 

Oron.  My  dear  soul ! 

[EuPHRoniA  runs  and  leaps  about  his  neck. 

Euph.  Why  would  you  stay  so  long  from  me  ? 

Oron.  'Twas  not  my  fault  indeed  ;  the  winds — 

Dor.  The  winds  !  Will  the  winds  blow  you  your 
mistress  again  ?  We  have  had  winds  too,  and 
waves  into  the  bargain,  storms  and  tempests,  sea 
monsters,  and  the  devil  and  all.  She  struggled  as 
long  as  she  could,  but  a  woman  can  do  no  more 


than  she  can  do ;  when  her  breath  was  gone,  down 
she  sunk. 

Oron.  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this .' 

Dor.  Meaning !  There's  meaning  and  mumping 
too  :  your  mistress  is  married,  that's  all. 

Oron.  Death  and  furies  ! 

Euph.  {  Clingirig  about  him.]  Don't  you  frighten 
him  too  much,  neither,  Doris. — No,  my  dear,  I'm 
not  yet  executed,  though  I'm  condemned. 

Oron.  Condemned  !  to  what }     Speak  !  quick  ! 

Dor,  To  be  married. 

Oron.  Married  !  When  ?  how  ?  where  ?  to  what  ? 
to  whom  ? 

Dor.  iGsop  !  JEsop  !  iEsop  !  iEsop !  iEsop  ! 

Oron.  Fiends  and  spectres  !  What !  that  piece 
of  deformity  !  that  monster  !  that  crump  ! 

Dor.  The  same,  sir,  the  same. — I  find  he  knows 
him. — You  might  have  come  home  sooner. 

Oron.  Dear  Euphronia,  ease  me  from  my  pain. 
Swear  that  you  neither  have  nor  will  consent. 
I  know  this  comes  from  your  ambitious  father ; 
But  you're  too  generous,  too  true  to  leave  me  : 
Millions  of  kingdoms  ne'er  would  shake  my  faith, 
And  I  believe  your  constancy  as  firm. 

Euph.  You  do  me  justice,  you  shall  find  you  do  : 
For  racks  and  tortures,  crowns  and  sceptres  join 'd. 
Shall  neither  fright  me  from  my  truth,  nor  tempt 
Me  to  be  false.     On  this  you  may  depend. 

Dor.  Would  to  the  Lord  you  would  find  soma 
other  place  to  make  your  fine  speeclies  in  !  Don't 
you  know  that  our  dear  friend  iEsop's  coming  to 
receive  his  visits  here  ?  In  this  great  downy  chair 
your  pretty  little  husband-elect  is  to  sit  and  hear 
all  the  complaints  of  the  town :  one  of  wisdom's 
chief  recompenses  being  to  be  constantly  troubled 
with  the  business  of  fools. — Pray,  madam,  will  you 
take  the  gentleman  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  into 
your  chamber ;  and  when  you  are  there,  don't  lie 
whining,  and  crying,  and  sighing,  and  wishing — 
lAside.]  If  he  had  not  been  more  modest  than 
wise,  he  might  have  set  such  a  mark  upon  the 
goods  before  now,  that  ne'er  a  merchant  of  'em  all 
would  have  bought  'em  out  of  his  hands.  But 
young  fellows  are  always  in  the  wrong :  either  so 
impudent  they  are  nauseous,  or  so  modest  they 
are  useless. — [ Aloud.]  Go,  pray  get  you  gone 
together. 

Euph.  But  if  my  father  catch  us,  we  are  ruined. 

Dor.  By  my  conscience,  this  love  will  make  us 
all  turn  fools  I  Before  your  father  can  open  the 
door,  can't  he  slip  down  the  back- stairs  }  I'm  sure 
he  may,  if  you  don't  hold  him  ;  but  that's  the  old 
trade.  Ah — well,  get  you  gone,  however. — Hark  ! 
I  hear  the  old  baboon  cough ;  away ! — [Exeunt 
Oronces  and  Euphronia  running.]  Here  he 
comes,  with  his  ugly  beak  before  him !  Ah — a 
luscious  bedfellow,  by  my  troth  1 
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Entn"  Lbarchits  ami  JEaov. 
Lear.  Well,  Doris,  what  news  from  my  daugh- 
ter ?    Is  she  prudent  ? 
Dor.  Yes,  very  prudent. 
L'^ar.  What  says  she  ?  what  does  she  do  ? 

Dor.  Do  ?  what  should  she  do  ?  Tears  her 
cornet  ;  bites  her  thumbs ;  throws  her  fan  in  the 
fire ;  thinks  it's  dark  nieiht  at  noon-day ;  dreams 
of  monsters  and  hobgoblins  ;  raves  io  her  sleep  of 
forced  marriage  and  cuckoldom ;  cries  Avaunt 
Deformity  !  then  wakens  of  asudden, with  fifty  argu- 
ments at  her  fingers*  ends,  to  prove  the  lawfulness 
of  rebellion  in  a  child,  when  a  parent  turns  tyrant. 

Lear.  Very  fine  !  but  all  this  shan't  serve  her 
tnrn. — I  have  said  the  word,  and  will  be  obeyed. — 
My  lord  does  her  honour. 

Dor.  [Aside.']  Yes,  and  that's  all  he  can  do  to 

her [To  Learchus.]    But  I  can't  blame   the 

gentleman,  after  all ;  he  loves  my  mistress  because 
she's  handsome,  and  she  hates  him  because  he's 
ugly.  I  never  saw  two  people  more  in  the  right 
in  my  life. — [To  JEsop.]  You'll  pardon  me,  sir, 
I'm  somewhat  free. 

/Esop.  Why,  a  ceremony  would  but  take  up 
time. — But,  governor,  methinks  I  have  an  admir- 
I    able  advocate  about  your  daughter. 

Lear.  Out  of  the  room,  Impudence!  begone,  I 
say  ! 

Dor.  So  I  will ;  but  you'll  be  as  much  in  the 
wrong  when  1  am  gone  as  when  I  am  here  :  and 
your  conscience,  I  hope,  will  talk  as  pertly  to 
you  as  I  can  do. 

jEsop.  If  she  treats  me  thus  before  my  face,  I 
may  conclude  I'm  finely  handled  behind  my  back. 

Dor.  I  say  the  truth  here,  and  I  cm  say  no 
worse  anywhere,  ^  lExit. 

Lear.  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  be  concerned 
at  what  this  prattling  wench  bleats  out;  my  daugh- 
ter will  be  governed,  she's  bred  up  to  obedience. 
There  may  be  some  small  difficulty  in  weaning  her 
from  her  young  lover  ;  but  'twon't  be  the  first  time 
she  has  been  weaned  from  a  breast,  my  lord. 

jEsnp.  Does  she  love  liim  fondly,  sir  ? 

fjear.  Foolishly,  my  lord. 

JEsop.   And  he  her  ? 

Lent.  The  same. 

jEsop.  Is  he  young? 

Lear,  Yes,  and  vigorous. 

jEsop.  Rich  ? 

Lear.  So,  so. 

JEsop.  Well-born  ? 

Lear.  He  has  good  blood  in  his  veins. 

JEsop.  Has  he  wit  ? 

Lear.  He  had,  before  he  was  in  love. 

jEsop.  And  handsome  with  all  this  ? 

Lrar.  Or  else  we  should  not  have  half  so  much 
trouble  with  him. 

jEsop.  Why  do  you  then  make  her  quit  him  for 
me  ?  All  the  world  knows  I  am  neither  young, 
noble,  nor  rich  ;  and  as  for  my  beauty — look  you, 
governor,  I'm  honest.  But  when  children  cry, 
they  tell  'em  iEsop's  a-coming.  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  it  makes  you  so  earnest  to  force  your  daughter  ? 

Lear.  Am  I  then  to  count  for  nothing  the 
favour  you  are  in  at  court  ?  Father-in-law  to  the 
great  A\,sop  I  What  may  I  not  aspire  to  ?  My 
foolish  daughter,  perhaps,  mayn't  be  so  well  pleased 
with't,  but  we  wise  parents  usually  weigh  our  chil- 
dren's happiness  in  the  scale  of  our  own  inclina- 
tions. 


JEsop.  Well,  governor,  let  it  be  your  care,  then, 
to  make  her  consent. 

Lear.  This  moment,  my  lord,  I  reduce  her  either 
to  obedience,  or  to  dust  and  ashes.  lExit. 

JEsop.  Adieul— [Calls  to  a  Servant.]  Now  let 
in  the  people  who  come  for  audience. 

ISeati  himself  in  his  chair ^  reading  papers. 

Enter  Hobsok  and  Jlvmrunv. 

Hob.  There  he  is,  neighbour,  do  but  look  at 
him. 

Hum.  Ay,  one  may  know  him,  he's  well  marked. 
But^  dost  hear  me  ?  what  title  must  we  give  him  ? 
for  if  we  fail  in  that  point,  d^ye  see  me,  we  shall 
never  get  our  business  done.  Courtiers  love  titlea 
almost  as  well  as  they  do  money,  and  that's  a  bold 
word  now. 

Hob.  Why,  I  think  we  had  best  call  him  his 
Grandeur. 

Hum.  That  will  do  ;  thou  hast  hit  on't.  Hold 
still,  let  me  speak. — May  it  please  your  grandeur— 

jEsnp.  There  I  interrupt  you,  friend ;  I  have  a 
weak  body  that  will  ne'er  be  able  to  bear  that  title. 

Hum.  D'ye  hear  that,  neighbour  ?  what  shall 
we  call  him  now  } 

Hob.  Why,  call  him, — call  him — his  Excellency; 
try  what  that  will  do. 

Hum.  May  it  please  your  excellency — 

jEsop.  Excellency's  a  long  word  ;  it  takes  up 
too  much  time  in  business.  Tell  me  what  you'd 
have  in  few  words. 

Hum.  Neighbour,  this  man  will  never  give  tea 
thousand  pounds  to  be  made  a  lord.  But  what 
shall  I  say  to  him  now  ?  He  puts  me  quite  out  of 
my  play. 

Hob.  Why  e'en  talk  to  him  as  we  do  to  one 
another. 

Hum.  Shall  1 .'  why  so  I  will  then. — Hem ! 
Neighbour  ;  we  want  a  new  governor,  neighbour. 

JEsop.  A  new  governor,  friend  ! 

Hum.  Ay,  friend. 

JEsop.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  your  old  one? 

Hum.  What's  the  matter  ?  Why  he  grows 
rich  ;  that's  the  matter  :  and  he  that's  rich,  can't 
be  innocent ;  that's  all. 

ALsop.  Does  he  use  any  of  you  harshiy  ?  or 
punish  you  without  a  fault  ? 

Hum.  No,  but  he  grows  as  rich  as  a  miser,  his 
purse  is  so  crammed,  it's  ready  to  burst  again. 

JEsop.  When  'tis  full  'twill  hold  no  more.  A 
new  governor  will  have  an  empty  one. 

Hum.  'Fore  Gad,  neighbour,  the  little  gentle- 
man's in  the  right  on't ! 

Hob.  Why  truly  I  don't  know  but  he  may.  For 
now  it  comes  in  my  head.  It  cost  me  more  money 
to  fat  my  hog,  than  to  keep  him  fat  when  he  was  so. 
Prithee,  tell  him  we'll  e'en  keep  our  old  governor. 

Hum.  I'll  do't. — Why,  look  you,  sir,  d'ye  see 
me  ?  having  seriously  considered  of  the  matter,  my 
neighbour  HobsOn,  and  I  here,  we  are  content  ro 
jog  on  a  little  longer  with  him  we  have :  but  if  you'd 
do  us  another  courtesy,  you  might. 

jEsop.  What's  that,  friend  .' 

Hum.  Why  that's  this  :  our  king  Croesus  is  a 
very  good  prince,  as  a  man  may  say  : — but — a — 
but— taxes  are  high,  an't  please  you;  and — a — 
poor  men  want  money,  d'ye  see  me.  It's  very 
hard,  as  we  think,  that  the  poor  should  work  to 
maintain  the  rich.  If  there  were  no  taxes,  we 
should  do  prefty  well. 
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Hob.  Taxes  indeed  are  very  burdeDSome* 
JEsop.  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  countrymen. 

Once  on  a  time,  the  hands  and  feet. 
As  mutineers,  grew  mighty  great ; 
They  met,  caball'd,  and  talk'd  of  treason. 
They  swore  by  Jove  they  knew  no  reason 
The  belly  should  have  all  the  meat ; 
It  was  a  damn'd  notorious  cheat, 
They  did  the  work,  and — death  and  hell,  they'd 
eat! 

The  belly,  who  adored  good  cheer. 

Had  like  to  have  died  away  for  fear  : 

Quoth  he,  *'  Good  folks,  you  little  know 

What  'tis  you  are  about  to  do ; 

If  I  am  starved,  what  will  become  of  you  V* 

••  We  neither  know  nor  care,"  cried  they  i 

"But  this  we  will  be  bold  to  say, 

We'll  see  you  damn'd 

Before  we*ll  work, 

And  you  receive  the  pay.*' 

With  that  the  hands  to  pocket  went. 
Full  wristband  deep, 
The  legs  and  feet  fell  fast  asleep  ; 
Their  liberty  they  had  redeem  *d, 
And  all  except  the  belly  seem'd 
Extremely  well  content. 

But  mark  what  follow'd  ;  'twas  not  long 

Before  the  right  became  the  wrong, 

The  mutineers  were  grown  so  weak, 

They  found  'twas  more  than  time  to  squeak  : 

They  call  for  work,  but  *twas  too  late. 

The  stomach  (like  an  aged  maid. 

Shrunk  up  for  want  of  human  aid,) 

The  common  debt  of  nature  paid. 

And  with  its  destiny  entrain'd  their  fate. 

What  think  you  of  this  story,  friends,  ha? 
Come,  you  look  like  wise  men ;  I'm  sure  you 
understand  what's  for  your  good.  In  giving  part 
of  what  you  have,  you  secure  all  the  rest.  If  the 
king  had  no  money,  there  could  be  no  army  ;  and 
if  there  were  no  army,  your  enemies  would  be 
amongst  you.  One  day*8  pillage  would  be  worse 
than  twenty  years'  taxes.  What  say  you.^  is  it 
not  so  ? 

Hum.  By  my  troth,  I  think  he's  in  the  right 
on't  again !  WhoM  think  that  little  humpback 
of  his  should  have  so  much  bruins  in't,  neighbour  ? 

JUaop.  Well,  honest  men,  is  there  anything  else 
that  I  can  serve  you  in  ? 

Hob.  D'ye  hear  that,  Humphry  ?— Why  that 
was  civil  now.  But  courtiers  seldom  want  good- 
breeding  ;  let's  give  the  devil  his  due. — ^Why,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  honest  gentleman,  we  had  a  whole 
budget  full  of  grievances  to  complain  of.  But  I 
think — a — ha,  neighbour } — we  had  e'en  as  good 
let  'em  alone. 

Hum.  Why  good  feath  I  think  so  too,  for  by  all 
I  can  see,  we  are  like  to  make  no  great  hond  on't. 
Besides,  between  thee  and  me,  I  begin  to  daubt, 
whether  aur  grievances  do  us  such  a  plaguy  deal  of 
mischief  as  we  fancy. 

Hob.    Or  put  case  they  did,  Humphry  ;    Tse 

afraid  he  that   goes  to  a  courtier,  in  hope  to  gee 

I    fairly  rid  of  'em,  may  be  said  (in  aur  country 

,    dialect)  to  take  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. — But 

here's  neighbour  Roger,  he*s  a  wit,  let's  leave  him 

IQ  hiip-  \  Ex€unt  IIoiiMN  and  Humphry. 


Enter  Rookr  ;  he  looks  serioutfy  upon  XLimv,  and  then 
bursts  out  a-lauffhiug. 

Root.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Did  ever  mon 
behold  the  like  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !   ha  ! 

jEsop.  Hast  thou  any  business  with  me,  friend.' 

Boff.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  have  I ;  but  if  Roger 
were  to  be  hanged  up  for't,  look  you  now,  he  could 
not  hold  laughing.  What  1  have  in  my  mind,  out 
it  comes :  but  bar  that ;  I'se  an  honest  lad  as  well 
as  another. 

^sop.  My  time's  dearer  to  me  than  yours, 
friend.    Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ? 

Roff.  Gadswookers,  do  people  use  to  ask  for  folks 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  'em  ?  I'se  tell 
you  my  business. 

jEsop.  Let^s  hear  it. 

Bog.  I  have,  as  you  see,  a  little  wit. 

jEsop.  True. 

Rog.  1  live  in  a  village  hard  by,  and  I'se  the 
best  man  in  it,  though  1  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it.  I  have  good  drink  in  my  cellar,  and  good  corn 
in  my  barn  ;  I  have  cows  and  oxen,  hogs  and  sheep, 
cocks  and  hens,  and  geese  and  turkeys :  but  the 
truth  will  out,  and  so  out  let  it.  I'se  e'en  titedof 
being  called  plain  Roger.  I  has  a  leathern  purse, 
and  in  that  purse  there's  many  a  fair  half-crown, 
with  the  king's  sweet  face  upon  it,  God  bless  him  ; 
and  with  this  money  I  have  a  mind  to  bind  myself 
prentice  to  a  courtier.  It's  a  good  trade,  as 
I  have  heard  say ;  there's  money  stirring :  let  a 
lad  be  but  diligent,  and  do  what  he's  bid,  he  shall 
be  let  into  the  secret,  and  share  part  of  the  profitii. 
I  have  not  lived  to  these  years  for  nothing  :  those 
that  will  swim  must  go  into  deep  water.  I'se  get 
our  wife  Joan  to  be  the  queen's  chambermaid  ;  and 
then — crack  says  me  1 1  and  forget  all  my  acquaint- 
ance. But  to  come  to  the  business.  You  who 
are  the  king's  great  favourite,  I  desire  you'll  be 
pleased  to  sell  me  some  of  your  friendship,  that  I 
may  get  a  court- place.  Come,  you  shall  choose 
me  one  yourself ;  you  look  like  a  shrewd  man  ;  by 
the  mass  you  do  ! 

JEsop.  I  choose  thee  a  place  I 

Rog.  Yes  :  I  would  wilHngly  have  it  such  a  sort 
of  a  place  as  would  cost  little,  and  bring  in  a 
great  deal ;  in  a  word,  much  profit,  and  nothing 
to  do. 

ACtop.  But  you  must  name  what  post  you  think 
would  suit  vour  humour. 

m 

Rog.  Why  I'se  pratty  indifferent  as  to  that : 
secretary  of  state,  or  butler  ;  twenty  shillings  more, 
twenty  shillings  less,  is  not  the  thing  1  stand  upon. 
I'se  no  hagler,  gadswookers ;  and  he  that  says  I 
am — 'zbud  he  lies  !  There's  my  humour  now. 

^sop.  But  hark  you,  friend,  you  say  you  are 
well  as  you  are  ;  why  then  do  you  desire  to  change  ? 

Rog.  Why  what  a  question  now  is  there  for  a 
man  of  your  parts  ?  I'm  well,  d'ye  see  me  ;  and 
what  of  all  that  ?  I  desire  to  be  better.  There's 
an  answer  for  you. — [Aside.]  Let  Roger  alone 
with  him. 

jEsop.  Very  well :  this  is  reasoning  ;  and  I  love 
a  man  i>houM  reason  with  me.  But  let  us  inquire 
a  little  whether  your  reasons  are  good  or  not.  You 
say  at  home  you  want  for  nothing. 

Rog.  Nothing,  'fore  George. 

JEsop.  You  have  good  drink  ? 

Rog.  'Zbud  the  best  i'lh'  parish  I  [Sings. 

And  dawne  it  merrily  goes^  my  lad. 
And  davne  it  merrily  goes  J 
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JEsop,  Yoa  eat  heartily  ? 

Fog,  I  have  a  noble  stomach. 

Msop.  You  sleep  well? 

Rog.  Just  as  I  drink,  till  I  can  sleep  no  longer. 

jEsop,  You  have  some  honest  neighbours  ? 

Rog,  Honest !  'Zbud  we  are  all  so,  the  tawne 
raund,  we  live  like  breether ;  when  one  can  sarve 
another,  he  does  it  with  all  his  heart  and  guts; 
when  we  have  anything  that's  good,  we  eat  it 
together,  holidays  and  Sundays  we  play  at  nine- 
pins, tumble  upon  the  grass  with  wholesome  young 
maids,  laugh  till  we  split,  daunoe  till  we  are  weary, 
eat  till  we  burst,  drink  till  we  are  sleepy,  then  pwap 
into  bed,  and  snore  till  we  rise  to  breakfast. 

/Esop.  And  all  this  thou  wouldst  leave  to  go  to 
court !  I'll  tell  thee  what  once  happened. 
A  mouse,  who  long  had  lived  at  court, 
(Yet  ne'er  the  better  christian  for't) 
Walking  one  day  to  see  some  country  sport. 
He  met  a  homebred  village-mouse. 
Who  with  an  awkward  speech  and  bow, 
That  favoured  much  of  cart  and  plough, 
Made  a  shiit,  I  know  not  how, 
To  invite  him  to  his  house. 
Quoth  he,  *'  My  lord,  I  doubt  you'll  find 
Our  country  fare  of  homely  kind  ; 
But  by  my  troth,  you're  welcome  to't, 
Y'ave  that,  and  bread,  and  cheese  to  boot  :'* 
And  so  they  sat  and  dined. 

Rog.  Very  well. 

jEsop,  The  courtier  could  have  eat  at  least 
As  much  as  any  household  priest, 
But  thought  himself  obliged  in  feeding 
To  show  the  difference  of  town-breeding  ; 
He  pick'd  and  cuU'd,  and  turn'd  the  meat. 
He  champ'd  and  chewM  and  could  not  eat : 
No  toothless  woman  at  fourscore, 
Was  ever  seen  to  mumble  more. 
He  made  a  thousand  ugly  faces. 
Which  (as  sometimes  in  ladies'  cases) 
Were  all  designed  for  airs  and  graces. 

Rog.  Ha!  ha! 

JEsop.  At  last  he  from  the  table  rose. 
He  pick'd  his  teeth,  and  blow'd  his  nose, 
And  with  an  easy  negligence. 
As  though  he  lately  came  from  France. 
He  made  a  careless  sliding  bow  : 
••  'Fore  Gad,"  quoth  he,  •*  I  don't  know  how 
I  shall  return  your  friendly  treat ; 
But  if  you'll  take  a  bit  of  meat 
In  town  with  me. 
You  there  shall  see 
How  we  poor  courtiers  eat." 

Rog.  Tit  for  tat ;  that  was  friendly. 

Msop.  There  needed  no  more  invitatioik 
To  e'er  a  country  squire  i'th'  nation  : 
Exactly  to  the  time  he  came. 
Punctual  as  woman  when  she  meets 
A  man  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 
As  good  a  stomach,  and  as  little  shame. 

Rog,  Ho  !  ho  I  ho  !  ho  !  ho  I 

JEaop.  To  say  the  truth  he  found  good  cheer, 
With  wine,  instead  of  ale  and  beer  : 
But  just  as  they  sat  down  to  eat, 
Comes  bouncing  in  a  hungry  cat. 


Rog,  O  Lord!  O  Lord !  O  Lord  ! 

JEuop.  The  nimble  courtier  skipp'd  frona  tabic, 
The  squire  leap'd  too,  as  he  was  afaie : 
It  can't  be  said  that  they  were  beat. 
It  was  no  more  than  a  retreat ; 
Which,  when  an  army,  not  to  fight 
By  day-light,  runs  away  by  night. 
Was  ever  judged  a  great  and  glorious  feat. 

Rog.  Ever  !  ever  J  ever ! 

jEiop,  The  cat  retired,  our  guests  retura^ 
The  danger  past  becomes  their  scorn, 
They  fall  to  eating  as  before ; — 
The  butler  rumbles  at  the  door. 

Rog,  Good  Lord ! 

jEsop.  To  boot  and  saddle  again  they  sound. 

Rog,  Ta  ra  1  tan  tan  ta  ra !  ra  ra  tan  ta  ra  ! 

jEsop,  They  frown,  as  they  would  stand  theu 
ground. 
But  (like  some  of  our  friends)  they  found 
'Twas  safer  much  to  scour. 

Rog.  Tantive  !  Tantive  !  Tantive  !  8cc. 

jEiop.  At  length  the  squire,  who  hated  anns^ 
Was  so  perplex 'd  with  these  alarms, 
He  rose  up  in  a  kind  of  heat : 
**  Udfwooks  I"  quoth  he,  with  all  your  meat, 
I  will  maintain  a  dish  of  pease, 
A  radish,  and  a  slice  of  cheese, 
With  a  good  dessert  of  ease, 
Is  much  a  better  treat. 
However, 

Since  every  man  should  have  his  due, 
I  own,  sir,  I'm  obliged  to  you 
For  your  intentions  at  your  board  ; 
But  pox  upon  your  courtly  crew  !" 

Rog,  Amen  !  I  pray  the  Lord.  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
ha  I  ha !  Now  the  de'el  cuckold  me  if  this  story  be 

not  worth  a  sermon Give  me  your  hond,  sir.—* 

If  it  had  na'  been  for  your  friendly  advice,  I  was 
going  to  be  fool  enough  to  be  secretary  of  state. 

JEsop.  Well,  go  thy  ways  home,  and  be  wiser 
for  the  future. 

Rog,  And  so  I  will :  for  that  same  mause,  your 
friend,  was  a  witty  person,  gadsbudlikins  t  and  so 
our  wife  Joan  shall  know  :  for  between  yon  and  I, 
'tis  she  has  put  me  upon  going  to  court  Sir,  she 
has  been  so  praud,  so  saucy,  so  rampant,  ever  since 
I  brought  her  home  a  laced  pinner,  and  a  piuk- 
cclour  pair  of  shoe-strings,  from  Tickledawne  Fair, 
the  parson  o^th'  parish  can't  rule  her ;  and  that 
you'll  say's  much.  But  so  much  for  that  Naw 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  caunsel,  honest  little 
gentleman  ;  and  to  show  you  that  I'se  not  un- 
grateful— give  me  your  hand  once  more. — If  you'll 
take  the  pains  but  to  walk  dawne  to  our  towne — 
a  word  in  your  ear — I'se  send  you  so  drunk  whome 
again,  you  shall  remember  friendly  Roger  as  long 
as  you  have  breath  in  your  body.  {Exit. 

JEsop,  Farewell !  what  I  both  envy  and  despise : 
Thy  happiness  and  ignorance  provoke  me. 
How  noble  were  the  thing  call  d  knowledge, 
Did  it  but  lead  us  to  a  bliss  like  thine  ! 
But  there's  a  secret  curse  in  wisdom's  train. 
Which  on  its  pleasures  stamps  perpetual  pain^ 
And  makes  the  wise  man  loser  by  his  gain. 

Exit. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Learchus's  House. 

Enter  JEsop. 
jEsop,  Who  raitij  there  ? 

Enter  Servanc. 

If  there  be  anybody  that  has  business  with  me,  let 
'em  Id. 

Serv,  Yes,  sir.  lExit. 

Enter  QiUint,  leho  stands  at  a  distance,  making  a  great 
many  fatcning  botes. 

jEsop,  Well,  friend,  who  are  you  ? 

Quaint.  My  name's  Quaint,  sir,  the  profoondest 
of  all  your  honour's  humble  servants. 

jEsop.  And  what  may  your  business  be  with 
me,  sir  ? 

Quaint.  My  business,  sir,  with  every  man,  is 
first  of  all  to  do  him  service. 

jEsop.  And  your  next  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  paid 
for't  twice  as  much  as  'tis  worth. 

Quaint.  Your  honour's  most  obedient,  humble 
servant. 

jEsop.  Well,  sir,  but  upon  what  account  am  I 
^oing  to  be  obliged  to  you  ? 

Quaint.  Sir,  I'm  a  genealogist 

.^sop.  A  genealogist ! 

Quaint,  At  your  service,  sir. 

JEtop.  So,  sir. 

Quaint.  Sir,  I  am  informed  from  common  fame, 
aa  well  as  from  some  little  private  familiar  intelli- 
gence, that  your  wisdom  is  entering  into  treaty 
with  the  primum  mobile  of  good  and  evil,  a  fine 
lady.  I  have  travelled,  sir ;  I  have  read,  sir ;  I 
have  considered,  sir ;  and  I  find,  sir,  that  the 
nature  of  a  fine  lady  is  to  be — a  fine  lady,  sir ;  a 
fine  lady's  a  fine  lady,  sir,  all  the  world  over  ;  she 
loves  a  fine  house,  fine  furniture,  fine  coaches,  fine 
liveries,  fine  petticoats,  fine  smocks ;  and  if  she 
stops  there — she's  a  fine  lady  indeed,  sir.  But  to 
come  to  my  point.  It  being  the  Lydian  custom, 
that  the  fair  bride  should  be  presented  on  her  wed- 
ding-day with  something  that  may  signify  the  merit 
and  the  worth  of  her  dread  lord  and  master,  I 
thought  the  noble  iEsop's  pedigree  might  be  the 
welcomest  gifc  that  he  could  offer.  If  his  honour 
be  of  the  same  opinion — I'll  speak  a  bold  word ; 
there's  ne'er  a  herald  in  all  Asia  shall  put  better 
blood  in  his  veins,  than — sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Jacob  Quaint. 

jEsop.  Dost  thou  then  know  my  father,  fiiend? 
for  I  protest  to  thee  I  am  a  stranger  to  him. 

Quaint  Your  father,  sir,  ha!  ha!  I  know  every 
man's  father,  sir,  and  every  man's  grandfather, 
and  every  man's  great-grandfather.  Why,  sir, 
I'm  a  herald  by  nature  \  my  mother  was  a  Welch- 
woman. 

jEsop.  A  Welchwomac  !  Prithee  of  what  coun- 
try's that? 

Quaint.  That,  sir,  is  a  country  in  the  world's 
backside,  where  every  man  is  bom  a  gentleman, 
and  a  genealogist.  Sir,  I  could  tell  my  mother's 
pedigree  before  I  could  speak  plain ;  which,  to 
show  you  the  depth  of  my  art,  and  the  strength  of 
my  memory,  I'll  trundle  you  down  in  an  instant. 


— Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ; 
Shem — 

iEsop.  Hold,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  all 
thy  ancestors  ! 

Quaint.  Sir,  I  could  take  it  higher,  but  I  begin 
at  Noah  for  brevity's  sake. 

jEsop.  No  more  on't,  I  entreat  thee. 

Quaint.  Your  honour's  impatient,  perhaps,  o 
hear  your  own  descent.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough.  Hem,  hem  *.  Solomon,  the  wise  king  of 
Judea — 

^sop.  Hold  once  more  ! 

Quaint.  Ha  !  ha !  your  honour's  modest,  but — 
Solomon,  th(  wise  king  of  Judea — 

Ailsop.  Was  ray  ancestor,  was  he  not  ? 

Quaint.  He  was,  my  lord,  which  no  one  sure 
can  doubt,  who  observes  how  much  of  prince  there 
hangs  about  you. 

JEsop.  What !  is't  in  my  mien  ? 

Quaint.  You  have  something — wondrous  noble 
in  your  air. 

jEsop.  Personable  too ;  view  me  well. 

Quaint.  N — not  tall ;  but  majestic. 

JEsop.  My  shape. 

Quaint.  A  world  of  symmetry  in  it. 

jEsop.  The  lump  upon  my  back. 

Quaint.  N — not  regular ;  but  agreeable. 

jEsop.  Now  by  my  honesty  thou  art  a  villain, 
herald.  But  flattery's  a  thrust  I  never  fail  to  parry. 
'Tis  a  pass  thou  shouldst  reserve  for  young  fencers; 
with  feints  like  those  they're  to  be  hit :  I  do  not 
doubt  but  thou  hast  found  it  so  ;  hast  not .' 

Quaint.  I  must  confess,  sir.  I  have  sometimes 
made  'em  bleed  by't.  But  I  hope  your  honour 
will  please  to  excuse  me,  since,  to  speak'tLe  truth, 
I  get  my  bread  by't,  and  maintain  my  wife  and 
children  :  and  industry,  you  know,  sir,  is  a  com- 
mendable thing.  Besides,  sir,  1  have  debated  the 
business  a  little  with  my  conscience  ;  for  I'm  like 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  Td  willingly  get  money, 
and  be  saved  too,  if  the  thing  may  be  done  upon 
any  reasonable  terms :  and  so,  sir,  I  say,  to  quiet 
my  conscience,  I  have  found  out  at  last  that  flat- 
tery is  a  duty. 

jEsop.  A  duty ! 

Quaint.  Ay,  sir,  a  duty  :  for  the  duty  of  all  men 
is  to  make  one  another  pass  their  time  at*  plea.santly 
as  they  can.  Now,  sir,  here's  a  young  lord,  who 
has  a  great  deal  of  land,  a  great  deal  of  title,  a 
great  deal  of  meat,  a  greal  deal  of  noise,  a  great 
many  servants,  and  a  great  many  diseases.  I  find 
him  very  dull,  very  restless,  tired  with  ease,  clojed 
with  plenty,  a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  plague  to 
his  family.  I  begin  to  flatter  :  be  springs  off  of  the 
couch  ;  turns  himself  rouna  in  the  glass  ;  finds  all 
I  say  true ;  cuts  a  caper  a  yard  high ;  his  blood 
trickles  round  in  his  veins ;  his  heart's  as  light  am 
his  heels  ;  and  before  I  leave  him — his  purse  is  as 
empty  as  his  head.  So  we  both  are  content ;  for 
we  part  much  happier  than  we  met. 

J^sop.  Admirable  rogue  !  what  dost  thou  think 
of  murder 
And  of  rape  ?     Are  not  they  duties  too  ? 
Wer't  not  for  such  vile  fawning  things  as  thou  art. 
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Young  nobles  would  not  long  be  what  they  are  : 
They'd  grow  ashamed  of  luxury  and  ease, 
And  rouse  up  the  old  spirit  of  their  fathers  ; 
Leave  the  pursuit  of  a  poor  frightenM  hare, 
And  make  their  foes  to  tremble  in  her  stead  ; 
Furnish  their  heads  with  sciences  and  arts. 
And  fill  their  hearts  with  honour,   truth,   and 

friendship  ; 
Be  generous  to  some,  and  just  to  all ; 
Drive  home  their  creditors  with  bags  of  gold, 
Instead  of  chasing  'em  with  swords  and  staves ; 
Be  faithful  to  their  king  and  country  both. 
And  stab  the  offerer  of  a  bribe  from  either ; 
Blush  even  at  a  wandering  thought  of  vice, 
And  boldly  own  they  durst  be  friends  to  virtue ; 
Tremble  at  nothing  but  the  frowns  of  Heaven, 
And  be  no  more  ashamed  of  him  that  made  'em. 

Quaint.  [Aside.'}  If  I  stand  to  hear  this  crump 
preach  a  little  longer,  I  shall  be  fool  enough  per- 
haps to  be  bubbled  out  of  my  livelihood,  and  so 
lose  a  bird  in  the  hand  for  two  in  the  bush. — 
[A/oudJ]  Sir,  since  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
you  to  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,  'tis  very  probable 
I  shall  scarce  prevail  with  you  to  have  one  of  me. 
But  if  you  please  to  do  me  the  favour  to  forget  me, 
I  shall  ever  acknowledge  myself — sir,  your  most 
obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant.  lOoiug, 

JEso.p.  Hold  ;  if  I  let  thee  go,  and  give  thee 
nothing,  thou' It  be  apt  to  grumble  at  me ;  and 
therefore — Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Quaint.  [Aside."]  I  don't  like  his  looks,  by  Gad ! 

JEsop.  I'll  present  thee  with  a  token  of  my  love. 

Quaint.  A — another  time,  sir,  will  do  as  well. 

jEsop.  No ;  I  love  to  be  out  of  debt,  though  'tis 
being  out  of  the  fashion. — [To  Servant.]  So,  d'ye 
year?  give  this  honest  gentleman  half  a  score  g^od 
strokes  on  the  back  with  a  cudgel. 

Quaint.  By  no  means  in  the  world,  sir. 

JEsop.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  take  'em. 

Quaint.  Sir,  I  don't  merit  half  your  bounty. 

jEsop.   O  'tis  but  a  trifle ! 

Quaint,  Your  generosity  makes  me  blush. 

ILookinp  about  to  make  his  escape. 

JEsop.  That's  your  modesty,  sir. 
Quaint.  Sir,  you  are  pleased   to  compliment. 
But  a — twenty  pedigrees  for  a  clear  coast  1 

IRunniug  off,  the  Servant  aftfr  him. 

JEsop.  Wait  upon  him  down  stairs,  fellow. — 
I'd  do't  myself,  were  I  but  nimble  enough  ;  but  he 
makes  haste  to  avoid  ceremony. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  lady  in  great  haste  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 

jEsop,  Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Servant 

Enter  Awsta,  weeping. 

Amin.  O  sir,  if  you  don't  help  me,  I'm  undone! 

^sop.  What,  what's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Amin.  My  daughter,  sir,  my  daughter's  run 
away  with  a  filthy  fsUow. 

jEsop,  A  slippery  trick  indeed ! 

Amin.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  send  immedi- 
ately to  pursue  *em,  and  seize  'em.  But  'tis  in 
vain,  'twill  be  too  late,  'twill  be  too  late!  I'll 
warrant  this  very  moment  they  are  got  together 
in  a  room  with  a  couch  in't.     All's  gone,  all's 


gone  1  though  'twere  made  of  gold  'tis  lost.  Oh^ 
my  honour !  my  honour  1  A  forward  girl  the  was 
always  ;  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  the  very  day  of  her 
birth. 

AS.iop.  That  indeed  was  early ;  but  how  do  you 
kno^  she's  gone  with  a  fellow  ? 

Amin.  I  have  e'en  her  own  insolent  handwriting 
for't,  sir ;  take  but  the  pains  to  read  what  a  letter 
she  has  left  me. 

jEsop.  [Reads.]  I  love,  and  am  beloved,  and 
that's  the  reason  I  run  away, — Short,  but  signi- 
ficant ! — /'m  sure  there*s  nobody  knows  better 
than  your  ladyship  what  allowances  are  to  be  made 
to  flesh  and  blood ;  I  therefore  hope  this  from  your 
justice,  that  what  you  have  done  three  timet  your- 
^^(/>  you'll  pardon  once  in  your  daughter. — ^Tbe 
dickens  ! 

Amin.  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
business  ? 

jEsop.  Why  truly,  lady,  I  think  it  one  of  the 
most  natural  businesses  I  have  met  with  a  great 
while,     ril  tell  you  a  story. 

A  crab-fish  once  her  daughter  told, 

(In  terms  that  savour'd  much  of  scold) 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  her  go, 

Sidle,  sidle,  to  and  fro  ; 

*'  The  devil's  in  the  wench!"  quoth  she, 

^  Wheh  so  much  money  has  been  paid. 

To  polish  you  like  me ; 

It  makes  me  almost  mad  to  see 

Y'are  still  so  awkward,  an  ungainly  jade.'* 

Her  dauf^hter  smiled,  and  look'd  askew 

She  answer'd  (for  to  give  her  her  due) 

Pertly,  as  most  folks'  daughters  do  : 

"  Madam,  your  ladyship,'*  quoth  she, 

"  Is  pleased  to  blame  in  me 

What,  on  inquiry,  you  may  find, 

Admits  a  passable  excuse. 

From  a  proverb  much  in  use. 

That  *  cat  will  after  kind.'  " 

Amin.  Sir,  I  took  you  to  be  a  man  better  bred, 
than  to  liken  a  lady  to  a  crab-ti^h. 

jEsop.  What  I  want  in  good-'breeding,  lady,  I 
have  in  truth  and  honesty :  as  what  you  have 
wanted  in  virtue,  you  have  had  in  a  good  face. 

Amin.  Have  had,  sir !  what  I  have  had,  I  have 
still  ;  and  shall  have  a  great  while,  I  hope.  Fni 
no  grandmother,  sir. 

JEnop,   But  in  a  fair  way  for't,  madam. 

Amin.  Thanks  to  my  daughter's  forwardness 
then,  not  my  years.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I 
have  never  a  wrinkle  in  my  face.  A  young  pert 
slut !  who'd  think  she  should  know  so  much  at 
her  age  ? 

jEsop,  Good  masters  make  quick  scholars, 
lady  ;  she  has  learned  her  exercise  from  you. 

Atnin.  But  where's  the  remedy,  sir  ? 

jEsop.  In  trying  it  a  good  example  will  reclaim 
her,  as  an  ill  one  has  debauched  her.  Live  private, 
and  avoid  scandal. 

Amin,  Never  speak  it ;  I  can  no  more  retire, 
than  I  can  go  to  church  twice  of  a  Sunday. 

jEsop.  What !  your  youthful  blood  boils  in  your 
veins,  I'll  warrant 

Amin.  I  have  warmth  enough  to  endure  the  air, 
old  gentleman.  I  need  not  shut  myself  up  in  a 
ho\ise  these  twenty  years. 

JEsop,  [Aside.]  She  takes  a  long  lease  of 
lewdness :  she'll  be  an  admirable  tenant  to  lust. 
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Amin,  [  Walking  hMtily  to  and  fro."]  People 
think  when  a  woman  is  turned  forty,  she's  old 
enough  to  turn  out  of  the  world :  but  I  say,  when 
a  woman  is  turned  forty,  she's  old  enough  to  have 
more  wit.  The  most  can  be  said  is,  her  face  is 
the  worse  for  wearing:  1*11  answer  for  all  the 
rest  of  her  fabric.  The  men  would  be  to  be 
pitied,  by  my  troth  would  they,  if  we  should  quit 
the  stage,  and  leave  'em  nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
young  pert  sluts,  that  neither  know  how  to  speak 
■ensc,  nor  keep  themselves  clean.  But  don*t  let 
'em  fear,  we  a  nt  going  yet. — [iEsop  »tar€$  upon 
her^  and  as  she  turns  from  him  runs  off  the 
stoffe."]  How  now  !  What,  left  alone  !  An  un- 
mannerly piece  of  deformity  !  Methinks  he  might 
have  had  sense  enough  to  have  made  love  to  me. 
But  I  have  found  men  strangely  dull  for  these  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Sure  they'll  mend  in  time, 
or  the  world  won*t  be  worth  living  in. 
For  let  philosophers  say  all  they  can, 
The  source  of  woman's  joys  is  placed  in  man. 

lExiU 


SCENE  U.^Thesame. 

Enter  LsARCHUs  and  Euphronia,  Donis  following  at  a 

distance. 

Lear.  [  To  Euphronia.]  I  must  tell  you,  mis- 
tress, I'm  too  mild  with  you ;  parents  should  never 
entreat  their  children,  nor  will  I  hereafter.  There- 
fore, in  a  word,  let  Oronces  be  loved,  let  jEsop  be 
hated  ;  let  one  be  a  peacock,  let  t'other  be  a  bat. 
I'm  father,  you  are  daughter ;  I  command,  and 
you  shall  obey. 

Euph.  I  never  yet  did  otherwise ;  nor  shall  I 
now,  sir ;  but  pray  let  reason  guide  you. 

Lear*  So  it  does.  But  'tis  my  own,  not  yours, 
hussy. 

Dor.  Ah  ! — Well,  I'll  say  no  more  ;  but  were  I 
in  her  place,  by  the  mass  Td  have  a  tug  for't ! 

Lear.  Demon,  born  to  distract  me  !  Whence 
art  thou,  in  the  name  of  fire  and  brimstone  ?  Have 
not  I  satisfied  thee  ?  have  not  I  paid  thee  what's 
thy  due  ?  and  have  not  I  turned  thee  out  of  doors, 
with  orders  never  more  to  stride  my  threshold, 
ha  ?  Answer,  abominable  spirit !  what  is't  that 
makes  thee  haunt  me  ? 

Dor.  A  foolish  passion,  to  do  you  good  in  spite 
of  your  teeth  :  pox  on  me  for  my  zeal !  I  say. 

Lear.  And  pox  on  thee,  and  thy  zeal  too !  I  say. 

Dor.  Now  if  it  were  not  for  her  sake  more  than 
for  yours,  Td  leave  ail  to  your  own  management, 
to  be  revenged  of  you.  But  rather  than  Til  see 
that  sweet  thing  sacrificed — 1*11  play  the  devil  in 
yoor  house. 

Lear.  Patience,  I  summon  thee  to  my  aid  ! 

Dor,  Passion,  I  defy  thee !  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood  PU  maintain  my  ground.  What  have  you 
to  charge  me  with  ?  speak.  I  love  your  child 
better  than  you  do,  and  you  can't  bear  that,  ha  ? 
is't  not  so  ?  Nay,  it's  well  y'are  ashamed  on't ; 
there^s  some  sign  of  grace  stilL  Look  you,  sir,  in 
few  words,  you'll  make  me  mad ;  and  'twere 
enough  to  make  anybody  mad  (who  has  brains 
enough  to  be  so)  to  see  so  much  virtue  ship- 
wrecked at  the  very  port.  The  world  never  saw 
A  virgin  better  qualified ;  so  witty,  so  discreet,  so 
modest,  so  chaste  ;  in  a  word,  I  broufjht  her  up 
niyfc>elf,  and  'twould  be  the  death  of  me  to  sec  so 


virtuous  a  maid  become  a  lewd  wife ;  which  is  the 
nsual  effect  of  parents*  pride  and  covetousne^s. 

Lear.  How,  strumpet !  would  anything  be 
able  to  debauch  my  daughter  ? 

Dor,  Your  daughter !  yes  your  daughter,  and 
myself  into  the  bargain :  a  woman's  but  a  woman ; 
and  I'll  lay  a  hundred  pound  on  nature's  side. 
Come,  sir,  few  words  despatch  business.  Let 
who  will  be  the  wife  of  jEsop,  she*s  a  fool,  or  he's 
a  cuckold.  But  you'll  never  have  a  true  notion 
of  this  matter  till  you  suppose  yourself  in  your 
daughter's  place.  As  thus  : — You  are  a  pretty, 
soft,  warm,  wishing  young  lady:  I'm  a  straight, 
proper,  handsome,  vigorous,  young  fellow.  You 
have  a  peevish,  positive,  covetous,  old  father,  and 
he  forces  you  to  marry  a  little,  lean,  crooked,  dry, 
sapless  husband.  This  husband's  gone  abroad, 
you  are  left  at  home.  I  make  you  a  visit;  find 
you  all  alone  ;  the  servant  pulls  to  the  door  ;  the 
devil  comes  in  at  the  window.  I  begin  to  wheedle, 
you  begin  to  melt ;  you  like  my  person,  and  there- 
fore believe  all  I  say ;  so  first  I  make  you  an 
atheist,  and  then  I  make  you  a  whore.  Thus  the 
world  goes,  sir. 

Lear.  Pernicious  pestilence !  Has  thy  eternal 
tongue  run  down  its  larum  yet  ? 

D(tr.  Yes. 

Lear.  Then  get  out  of  my  house,  abomination  ! 

Dor.  ril  not  ftir  a  foot. 

Lear.  Vfho  waita  there  ?  Bring  me  my  great 
stick. 

Dor.  Bring  you  a  stick  1  bring  you  a  head-piece  ; 
that  youM  call  for,  if  you  knew  your  own  wants. 

Lear.  Death  and  furies,  the  devil,  and  so  forth : 
I  shall  run  distracted ! 

Euph.  Pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  angry  at  her.  I'm 
sure  she  means  well,  though  she  may  have  an  odd 
way  of  expressing  herself. 

Lear.  What,  you  like  her  meaning  ?  who  doubts 
it,  offspring  of  Venus !  But  I'll  make  you  stay 
your  stomach  with  meat  of  my  choosing,  yoii 
liquorish  young  baggage  you  !  In  a  word,  ^sop*8 
the  man ;  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be  your  lord 
and  master.  But  since  he  can't  be  satisfied  unless 
he  has  your  heart,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  your 
trumpery,  let  me  see  you  receive  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  may  think  himself  your  choice  u. 
well  as  mine  ;  'twill  make  him  esteem  your  judg- 
ment :  for  we  usually  guess  at  other  people's 
understandings,  by  their  approving  our  actions, 
and  liking  our  faces.  See  here  the  great  man 
comes  ! — [To  Doris.]  Fellow  me.  Insolence  !  and 
leave  'em  to  express  their  passion  to  each  other. — 
[7*0  Euphronia.]  Remember  my  last  word  to 
you  is,  obey. 

Dor.  [Aside  to  Euphronia.]  And  remembei 
my  last  advice  to  you  is,  rebel. 

\_ExU  Learchus.    JkfKiB/ollowinp  him. 

Euph.  Alasl  I'm  good-natured;  the  last 
thing  that'u  said  to  me  usually  leaves  the  deepest 
impression. 

Enter  JEaop ;  tJuy  stand  some  time  teiUiottt  speakhig. 

jEsop.  They  say,  that  iovers,  for  want  of  words, 
have  eyes  to  speak  with.  I'm  afraid  you  do  not 
understand  the  language  of  mine,  since  yours  1 
find  will  make  no  answer  to  'em.  But  I  must 
tell  you,  lady. 

There  is  a  numerous  train  of  youthful  virgins. 
That  are  endow'd  with  wealth  and  beauty  too. 
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Wbo  yet  have  thonght  it  worth  their  paint  and  care 
To  point  their  darts  at  ^sop's  homelj  breast ; 
Whilst  you  so  mach  contemn  what  they  pursue, 
That  a  young  senseless  fop*8  preferr'd  before  me. 

Euph.  Did  you  but  know  that  fop  you  dare  to 
term  so, 
His  very  looks  would  fright  you  into  nothing. 

JEsop.  A  very  bauble! 

Euph,  How ! 

jEsop,  A  butterfly ! 

Euph.  I  can't  bear  it  1 

JSsop.  A  parroquet  can  prattle  and  look  gaudy. 

Euph.  It  may  be  so ;  but  let  me  paint  him  and 
you  in  your  proper  colours.  Til  do  it  exactly,  and 
you  shall  judge  which  I  ought  to  choose. 

Msop^  No,  hold !  Vm  naturally  not  over-curious; 
besides,  *tis  pride  makes  people  have  ^ir  pictures 
drawn. 

Euph.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  may  have  yours 
taken  a  hundred  times  before  anybody  will  believe 
^tis  done  upon  that  account. 

JEsop.  {Aside.]  Howsevereshe  isupon  me! — 
^Aloud.]  You  are  resolved  then  to  persist,  and  he 
fond  of  your  feather ;  sigh  for  a  periwig,  and  die 
for  a  cravat-string  ? 

Euph.  Methinks,  sir,  you  might  treat  with  more 
What  I've  thought  fit  to  own  I  value  ;       [respect 
Your  affronts  to  him  are  doubly  such  to  me. 
If  you  continue  your  provoking  langui^e, 
You  must  exi>ect  my  tongue  will  sally  too ; 
And  if  you  are  as  wise  as  some  would  make  you, 
You  can't  but  know  I  should  have  theme  enough. 

jEsop,  But  is  it  possible  you  can  love  so  mudi 
as  you  pretend  ? 

Euph.  Why,  do  you  question  it  ? 

jEsop.  Because  nobody  loves  so  much  as  they 
pretend.     But  hark  you,  young  lady  !  marriage  is 
to  last  a  long,  k)ng  time  ; 
And  where  one  cou}/le  bless  the  sacred  knot, 
A  train  of  wretches  curse  the  institution. 
You're  in  an  age  where  hearts  are  young  and  tender, 
A  pleasing  object  g^ts  admittance  soon. 
But  since  to  marriage 

There  is  annexed  this  dreadful  word,  For  Ever, 
The  following  example  ought  to  move  you. 

A  peacock  once  of  splendid  show. 

Gay,  gaudy,  foppish,  vain— a  beau. 

Attacked  a  fond  young  pheasant's  heart 

With  such  success, 

He  pleased  her,  though  he  made  her  smart ; 

He  pierced  her  with  so  much  address. 

She  smiled  the  moment  that  he  fix'd  his  dart. 

A  cuckoo  in  a  neighbouring  tree, 

Rich,  honest,  n^ly,  old — like  me, 

Loved  her  as  he  loved  his  life  : 

No  pamper'd  priest  e'er  studied  more 

To  make  a  virtuous  nun  a  whore, 

Than  he  to  get  her  for  his  wife. 

But  all  his  offers  still  were  vain, 

His  limbs  were  weak,  his  face  was  plain  { 

Beauty,  youth,  and  vigour  weigh'd 

With  the  warm  desiring  maid  : 


No  bird,  she  cried,  would  serve  her  turn, 
But  what  could  quench  as  well  as  bum, 
She'd  have  a  young  gallant ;  so  one  she  had. 
But  ere  a  month  was  come  and  gone, 
The  bride  b^an  to  change  her  tone, 
She  found  a  young  gallant  was  an  inconstant  one 
She  wander'd  to  a  neighbouring  grove. 
Where  after  musing  long  on  love. 
She  told  her  confidant,  she  found 
When  for  one's  life  one  must  be  bound, 
(Though  youth  indeed  was  a  delicious  bait,) 
An  aged  husband,  rich,  though  plain. 
Would  give  a  slavish  wife  less  pain  ; 
And  what  was  more,  was  sooner  slain. 
Which  was  a  thing  of  weight. 
Behold,  young  lady,  here,  tlw  cuckoo  of  the  fiible : 
I  am  deform 'd,  'tis  true,  yet  I  have  found 
The  means  to  make  a  figure  amongst  men. 
That  well  has  recompensed  the  wrongs  of  Nature. 
My  rival's  beauty  promises  you  much  ; 
Perhaps  my  homely  form  might  yield  you  more ; 
At  least  consider  on't,  'tis  worth  your  thought, 
Euph.  I  must  confess  my  fortune  would  be 
greater ; 
But  what's  a  fortune  to  a  heart  like  mine  ? 
'Tis  true,  Pm  but  a  young  philoso^iher. 
Yet  in  that  little  space  my  glass  has  run, 
I've  spent  some  time  in  search  of  happiness  : 
The  fond  pursuit  I  soon  observed  of  riches. 
Inclined  me  to  inquire  into  their  worth  ; 
I  found  their  value  was  not  in  themselves. 
But  in  their  power  to  grant  what  we  could  ask. 
I  then  proceeded  to  my  ovm  desires, 
To  know  what  state  of  life  would  suit  witJi  them : 
I  found  'em  moderate  in  their  demands. 
They  neither  ask'd  for  title,  state,  or  power ; 
They  slighted  the  aspiring  post  of  envy  : 
'Tis  true,  they  trembled  at  the  name  contempt ; 
A  general  esteem  was  all  they  wish'd  ; 
And  that  I  did  not  doubt  might  be  obtain'd. 
If  furnish'd  but  with  virtue  and  good-nature ; 
My  fortune  proved  sufficient  to  afford  me 
Conveniences  of  life,  and  independence. 
This,  sir,  was  the  result  of  my  inquiry  ; 
And  by  this  scheme  of  happiness  1  build. 
When  I  prefer  the  man  I  love  to  you. 

jEsop.  How  wise,  how  witty,  and  how  cleanly, 

young  women  grow,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  in  lo^  e! 

Euph.  How  foppish,  how  impertinent,  and  bon 

nauseous  are  old  men,  when  they  pretend  to  be  so 

too! 

j^sop.  How  pert  is  youth  ! 
Euph.  How  dull  is  age  ! 
jEsop.  Why  so  sharp,  young  lady  ? 
Euph.  Why  so  blunt,  old  gentleman  ? 
jEsop.  'Tis  enough  ;  I'll  to  your  father,  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  him,  though  I  don't  know  how  to 
deal  with  you.     Before  to-morrow  noon,  damsel, 
wife  shall  be  written  on  your  brow.  lExit. 

Euph,  Then  before  to-morrow  night,  statesman, 
husband  shall  be  stamped  upon  your  forehead. 

lExit. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L — A  Room  m  Lbarchus's  House, 
Enter  Ohoncsb  and  Doris. 

Dor,  Patience,  I  beseech  you. 

Oron,  Patience  !  What,  and  see  that  lovelj 
creature  thrown  into  the  arms  of  that  pedantic 
monster  :  'sdeath,  Td  rather  see  the  world  reduced 
to  atoms,  mankind  turned  into  crawfish,  and  myself 
an  old  woman ! 

Dor.  So  you  think  an  old  woman  a  very  unfor- 
tunate thing,  I  find  ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  sir ; 
she  may  plague  other  folks,  but  she's  as  entertain- 
ing to  herself  as  any  one  part  of  the  creation. 

Oron.  [  Walking  to  and  fro. '\  She's  the  devil ! 
— and  I'm  one  of  the  damned,  I  think  !  But  I'll 
make  somebody  howl  for't,  I  will  so. 

Dor.  You'll  e'en  do  as  all  the  young  fellows  in 
the  town  do,  spoil  your  own  sport :  ah ! — had 
young  men's  shoulders  but  old  courtiers'  heads  upon 
em,  what  a  delicious  time  would  they  have  on't  I 
For  shame  be  wise ;  for  your  mistress'  sake  at 
least  use  some  caution. 

Chron.  For  her  sake  I'll  respect,  even  like  a 
deity,  her  father.  He  shall  strike  me,  he  shall 
tread  apon  me,  and  find  me  humbler  even  than 
a  crawling  worm,  fur  I'll  not  turn  again  ;  but  for 
^sop,  that  unfinished  lump,  that  chaos  of  humanity, 
I'll  use  him, — nay,  expect  it,  for  I'll  do't — the  first 
moment  that  I  see  him,  I'll — 

Dor.  Not  challenge  him,  I  hope. — T would  be  a 
pretty  sight  truly,  to  see  iEsop  drawn  up  in 
battalia  :  fy,  for  shame  !  be  wise  once  in  your  life  ; 
think  of  gaining  time,  by  putting  off  the  marriage 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  not  of  waging  war  with 
Pigmy.  Yonder's  the  old  gentleman  walking 
by  himself  in  the  gallery  ;  go  and  wheedle  him,  you 
know  his  weak  side ;  he's  good-natured  in  the  bot- 
tom. Stir  up  his  old  fatherly  bowels  a  little,  I'll 
warrant  you'll  move  him  at  last :  go,  get  you  gone, 
and  play  your  part  discreetly. 

Oron.  Well,  I'll  try ;  but  if  words  won't  do 
with  one,  blows  shall  with  t'other ;  by  heavens 
they  shall.  Ih^xU. 

Dor.  Nay,  I  reckon  we  shall  have  rare  work  on't 
by  and  by.  Shield  us,  kind  Heaven  1  what  things 
are  men  in  love  !  Now  they  are  stocks  and  stones ; 
then  they  are  fire  and  quicksilver;  first  whining 
and  crying,  then  swearing  and  damning  ;  this  mo- 
ment they  are  in  love,  and  next  moment  they  are 
out  of  love.  Ah  !  could  we  but  live  without  'em — 
but  it's  in  vaiu  to  think  on't.  iEaiU 


SCENE  ll.—  The  same. 

E$Uer  JEaor  at  ont  tide  a^  Vie.  stage,  Mrs.  Forqbwill  at 

the  other. 

Mrs.  Forge.  Sir,  I'm  your  most  devotf^d  servant. 
What  I  say  is  no  compliment,  I  do  assure  you. 

jEtop.  Madam,  as  far  as  you  are  really  mine, 
1  believe  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  I  am  yours. 

Mrs.  Forge.  1  suppose,  sir,  you  know  that  I'm 
a  widow. 


jEsop.  Madam,  I  don't  so  much  aa  know  you 
are  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Forge,  O  surprising !  why,  I  thought  the 
whole  town  had  known  it.  Sir,  I  have  been  a 
widow  this  twelvemonth. 

jEsop.  If  a  body  may  guess  at  your  heart  by 
your  petticoat,  lady,  you  don't  design  to  be  so  a 
twelvemonth  more. 

Mrs.  Forge.  O  bless  me !  not  a  twelvemonth  ! 
why,  my  husband  has  left  me  four  squalling  brats. 
Besides,  sir,  I'm  undone. 

jEsop,  You  seem  as  cheerful  an  undone  lady  as 
I  have  met  with. 

Mrs,  Forge.  Alas,  sir,  I  have  too  great  a  spirit 
ever  to  let  afflictions  spoil  my  faee.  Sir,  I'll  tell 
you  my  condition ;  and  that  will  lead  me  to  my 
business  with  you.  Sir,  my  husband  was  a  scrive- 
ner. 

JRsop.  The  dense  he  was !  I  thought  he  had 
been  a  count  at  least. 

Mrs.  Forge.  Sir,  'tis  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  taken  for  a  countess ;  my  mother  used  to  say, 
as  I  lay  in  my  cradle,  I  had  the  air  of  a  woman  of 
quality  ;  and,  truly,  I  have  always  lived  like  sueh. 
My  husband,  indeed,  had  something  sneaking  ta 
him,  (as  most  husbands  have,  you  know,  sir,)  but 
from  the  moment  I  set  foot  in  his  house,  bless  me, 
what  a  change  was  there  1  His  pewter  was  turned 
into  silver,  his  goloshoes  into  a  glass  coacb,  and  his 
little  travelling  mare  into  a  pair  of  Fhinders  hones. 
Instead  of  a  greasy  cook  maid,  to  wait  at  table,  I 
had  four  tall  footmen  in  dean  linen ;  all  things 
became  new  and  fashionable,  and  nothing  looked 
awkward  in  my  family.  My  furniture  was  the 
wonler  of  my  neighbourhood,  and  my  clothes  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  town  ;  I  had  a  necklace 
that  was  envied  by  the  queen,  and  a  pair  of  pend- 
ants that  set  a  duchess  a-crying.  In  a  word,  I 
saw  nothing  I  liked  but  I  bought  it ;  and  my  hus- 
band, good  man,  durst  ne'er  refuse  paying  for't. 
Thus  1  lived,  and  I  flourished,  till  he  sickened  and 
died ;  but,  ere  he  was  cold  in  bis  grave,  his  credi- 
tors plundered  my  house.  But  what  pity  it  was 
to  see  fellows  with  dirty  shoes  come  into  my  best 
rooms,  and  touch  my  hangings  with  their  filthy 
fingers  !  You  won't  bkme  me,  sir,  if,  with  all  my 
courage,  I  weep  at  this  sensible  part  of  my  misfor- 
tune. 

jEsop.  A  very  sad  story  truly  I 

Mrs.  Forge.  But  now,  sir,  to  my  business. 
Having  been  informed  this  morning  that  the  king 
has  appointed  a  great  sum  of  money  for  the  mar- 
riage of  young  women  who  have  lived  well  and  are 
fallen  to  decay,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  you  I  have 
two  strapping  daughters  just  fit  for  the  matter, 
and  to  desire  you'll  help  'em  to  portions  out  of 
the  king's  bounty;  that  they  mayn't  whine  and 
pine,  and  be  eaten  up  with  the  green-sickness,  as 
half  the  young  women  in  the  town  are,  or  would 
be,  if  there  were  not  more  helps  for  a  disease  than 
one.    This,  sir,  is  my  business. 

jEsop.  And  this,  madam,  is  my  answer  : — 

A  crawling  toad,  all  speckled  o'er, 
Vain,  gaudy,  painted,  patch'd — a  whore, 
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Sir  Pol.  I  treat  her  all  day  with  ill-nature  and  to- 
bacco, and  all  night  with  snoriDg  and  a  dirty  shirt. 

jEsop,  How  do  you  breed  yoar  children  ? 

Sir  Pol.  I  breed  my  eldest  son — a  fool ;  my 
youngest  breed  themselves,  and  my  daughters — 
have  no  breeding  at  all. 

JEsop.  Tis  very  well,  sir :  I  shall  be  sure  to 
speak  to  the  king  of  you ;  or  if  you  think  tit  to 
remonstrate  to  him,  by  way  of  petition  or  address, 
how  reasonable  it  may  be  to  let  men  of  your  impor- 
tance go  scot-free,  in  the  time  of  a  necessary  war, 
1*11  deliver  it  in  council,  and  speak  to  it  as  I  ought. 

Sir  Pol,  Why,  sir,  1  don't  disapprove  your 
advice ;  but  my  clerk  is  not  here,  and  1  can't  spell 
well. 

JEsop,  You  may  get  it  writ  at  your  leisure,  and 
send  it  mc  But  because  you  are  not  much  used 
to  draw  up  addresses  perhaps,  IMl  tell  you  in  gene- 
ral what  kind  of  one  this  ought  to  be. 

May  it  pU<zse  pour  Majesty — You'll  excuse  me 
if  I  don't  know  your  name  and  title. 

Sir  Pol,  Sir  Polidorus  Hogstye,  of  Beast-Hall, 
in  Swine-county. 

jEsop.  Very  welL 

Afay  it  please  your  Majesty: 

Pclidorus  Hogstye^  of  Beast- Hall, 
in  Swine-county^  most  humbly  represents.,  that  he 
hates  to  pay  taxes,  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
*efn  being  inevitably  these^  that  he  must  retrench 
two  dishes  in  ten,  where  not  above  sur  of*em  are 
designed  for  gluttony. 

Four  bottles  out  of  twenty;  where  not  above 
fifteen  of  *em  are  for  drunkenness. 

Sijc  horses  out  of  thirty  ;  of  which  not  above 
twenty  are  kept  for  state. 

And  four  servants  out  of  a  score;  where  one 
half  do  nothintf  but  make  work  for  toother. 

To  thir deplorable  condition  must  vour  important 
subject  be  retluced^  or  forced  to  cut  down  his  timber  j 
which  he  would  willingly  preserve  against  an  ill 
run  at  dice. 

And  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  war  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom^  he  neither  knows  nor  cares 
whether  it  be  necessary  or  not. 

He  concludes  with  his  prayers  for  your  majesty's 
lifet  upon  condition  you  will  protect  him  and  his 
fox-hounds  at  Beast-Hall  without  e'er  a  penny  if 
money. 

This,  sir,  I  suppose,  is  much  what  you  wonld  be  at. 

Sir  Pol,  Exactly,  sir ;  I'll  be  sure  to  hsiviB  one 
drawn  up  to  the  selfsame  purpose ;  and  next  fox- 
hunting 1*11  engage  half  the  company  shall  set  their 
hands  to't.  Sir,  I  am  your— most  devoted  ser- 
vant ;  and  if  you  please  to  let  me  see  you  at  Beast- 
Hail,  here's  my  huntsman,  Houndsfoot,  will  show 
you  a  fox  shall  lead  you  through  so  many  hedges 
and  briars,  you  shall  have  no  more  clothes  on  your 
back  in  half  an  hour*s  time — than  you  had — in  the 
womb  of  your  mother. — Haux !  haux !  haux !  &c. 
\_Exit  fhouting,  followed  by  his  attendants. 

JEsop.  O  tempera  !  O  mores  ! 

Enter  Mr.  Fruitful  and  Mrs.  Fruitful. 

Mr.  Fruit.  Heavens  preserve  the  noble  ^sop, 
grant  him  long  life  and  happy  days ! 

Mrs.  Fruit,  And  send  him  a  fruitful  wife,  with 
a  hopeful  issue  I 

Msop,  And  what  is  it  I'm  to  do  for  you,  good 
people,  to  make  you  amends  for  all  these  friendly 
wishes^ 


Mr.  Fruit,  Sir,  here's  myself  and  my  wife — 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Sir,  here's  I  and  my  husband— [  To 
Mr.  Fruitful.]  Let  me  speak  in  my  turn,  good- 
man  Forward. — [  To  j£sop.]  Sir,  here's  I  and  my 
husband,  I  say,  think  we  have  as  good  pretensions 
to  the  king's  favour  as  ever  a  lord  in  the  land. 

JEsop.  If  you  have  no  better  than  some  lords  in 
the  land.  I  hope  you  won't  expect  much  for  your 
service. 

Mr.  Fruit*  An't  please  you,  you  shall  be  judge 
yourself. 

Mrs.  Fruit.  That's  as  he  gives  sentence,  Mr. 
Littlewit ;  who  gave  you  power  to  come  to  a  refer- 
ence ?  If  he  does  not  do  us  right,  the  king  him- 
self shall ;  what^s  to  be  done  here  ! — [To  Msov.'] 
Sir,  I'm  forced  to  correct  my  husband  a  little  ;  poor 
roan,  he  is  not  used  to  court- business ;  but  to  give 
him  his  due,  he*8  ready  enough  at  some  things. 
Sir,  I  have  had  twenty  fine  children  by  him;  fifteen 
of  'em  are  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be ;  five  tall 
daughters  are  wedded  and  bedded,  and  ten  proper 
sons  serve  their  king  and  their  country. 

jEsop.  A  goodly  company,  upon  my  word ! 

Afrs.  Fruit.  Would  all  men  take  as  much  pains 
for  the  peopling  the  kingdom,  we  might  tuck  up 
our  aprons,  and  cry  a  fig  for  our  enemies  !  but  we 
have  such  a  parcel  of  drones  amongst  us. — Hold 
up  your  head,  husband. — He's  a  little  out  of  coun- 
tenance, sir,  because  I  chid  him  ;  but  the  man's  a 
very  good  man  at  the  bottom.  But  to  come  to  my 
business,  sir  ;  1  hop^  his  majesty  will  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  allow  me  something  for  the  service  I  ^ 
have  done  him  ;  'tis  pity  but  labour  should  be 
encouraged,  especially  when  what  one  has  done, 
one  has  done't  with  a  good-will. 

jEsop.  What  profession  are  you  of,  good  people.* 

Mrs.  Fruit.  My  husband's  an  innkeeper,  sir ; 
he  bears  the  name,  but  I  govern  the  house. 

jEsop.  And  what  posts  are  your  sons  in,  in  the 
service  ? 

Mrs.  Fruit,  Sir,  there  are  four  monks. 

Air.  Fruit,  Three  attorneys. 

Afrs.  Fruit,  Two  scriveners. 

Afr.  Fruit,  And  an  exciseman. 

jEsop.  The  deuse  o'  the  service  !  why,  I  thought 
they  had  been  all  in  the  army. 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Not  one,  sir. 

jEsop.  No,  so  it  seems,  by  my  troth  I  Ten  sons 
that  serve  their  country,  quotha  I  monks,  attor- 
neys, scriveners,  and  excisemen,  serve  their  country 
with  a  vengeance.  You  deserve  to  be  rewarded, 
truly ;  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,  you  wicked  people 
you  !  Get  you  gone  out  of  my  sight :  I  never  was 
so  angry  in  my  life.  lExit. 

Mr.  Fruit,  So  ;  who's  in  the  right  now,  you  or 
I  ?  I  told  you  what  would  come  on't ;  you  must 
be  always  a-breeding,  and  breeding,  and  the  king 
would  take  care  of  'em,  and  the  queen  would  take 
care  of  'em  :  and  always  some  pretence  or  other 
there  was.  But  now  we  have  got  a  great  kennel  of 
whelps,  and  the  devil  will  take  care  of  'em,  for 
aught  I  see.  For  your  sons  are  all  rogues,  and 
your  daughters  are  all  whores ;  you  know  they  arc. 

Mrs,  Fruit,  What,  you  are  a  grudging  of  your 
pains  now,  you  lazy,  sluggish,  phlegmatic  drone  ! 
You  have  a  mind  to  die  of  a  lethargy,  have  you  ? 
but  I'll  raise  your  spirits  for  you,  I  will  so.  Get 
yon  gone  home,  go  ;  go  home,  yon  idle  sot,  you. 
I'll  raise  your  spirits  for  you  ! 

lExitf  jmshing  Mt  Frditful  bt/arr  her. 
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A'lsop.  Monks^  attoraeys,  scriTenersi  and  ezcue- 
men ! 

Oron.  O  here  he  is. — Sir,  I  have  heen  searching 
for  you,  to  say  two  words  to  yon. 

jiSsop,  And  now  yon  have  found  me,  sir,  what 
are  they  ? 

Oron,  They  are,  sir — that  my  name's  Oronces  : 
you  comprehend  me. 

jEsop,  I  comprehend  your  name. 

Oron,  And  not  my  business  ? 

jEsop,  Not  I,  by  my  troth. 

Oron.  Then  I  shall  endeavour  to  teach   you, 
Monsieur  JEsop. 

JEsop.  And  I  to  learn  it,  Monsieur  Oronces. 

Oron,  Know,  sir — that  I  admire  Euphronia. 

.hsop.  Know,  sir — that  you  arc  in  the  right 
on't. 

Oron.  But  I  pretend,  sir,  that  nobody  else  shall 
admire  her. 

Msop.  Then  I  pretend,  sir,  she  won*t  admire 
you. 

Oron,  "Why,  so,  sir  ? 

JEsop,  Because,  sir — 

Oron,  What,  sir  ? 

JEtop,  She*s  a  woman,  sir. 

Oron.  What  then,  sir  ? 

jEsop.  Why  then,  sir,  she  desires  to  be  admired 
by  every  man  she  meets. 

Oron.  Sir,  you  are  too  familiar. 

M»op.  Sir,  you  are  too  haughty ;  I  must  soften 
that  harsh  tone  of  yours  :  It  don't  become  you,  sir ; 
it  makes  a  gentleman  appear  a  porter,  sir :  and 
that  you  may  know  the  use  of  good  language,  Til 
tell  you  what  once  happened. 
Once  on  a  time — 

Oron  I'll  have  none  of  your  old  wives*  fables, 
sir,  1  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  therefore,  in  a  word — 

jEsop,  In  a  word,  be  mild :  for  nothing  eUe 
will  do  you  service.  Good  manners  and  soft 
words  have  brought  many  a  difficult  thing  to  pass. 
Therefore  hear  me  patiently. 

A  cook  one  day,  who  had  been  drinking, 

(Only  as  many  times,  you  know. 

You  spruce,  young,  witty  beaux  will  do. 

To  avoid  the  dreadful  pain  of  thinking.) 

Had  orders  sent  him  to  behead 

A  goose,  like  any  chaplain  fed. 

He  took  such  pains  to  set  his  knife  right, 

'T  had  done  one  good  to  have  lost  one's  life  by't. 

But  many  men  have  many  minds, 

There's  various  tastes  in  various  kinds ; 

A  swan  (who  by  mistake  he  seized) 

With  wretched  life  was  better  pleased  : 

For  as  he  went  to  give  the  blow. 

In  tuneful  notes  she  let  him  know. 

She  neither  was  a  goose,  nor  wished 

To  make  her  exit  so. 

The  cook  (who  thought  of  nought  but  blood, 

Except  it  were  the  grease, 

For  that  you  know's  his  fees) 

To  hear  her  sing,  in  great  amazement  stood. 

**  Cods-fish ! "  quoth  he,  **  'twas  well  you  spoke, 

For  I  was  just  upon  the  stroke : 

Your  feathers  have  so  much  of  goose, 

A  drunken  cook  could  do.no  less 

Than  think  you  one ;  that  you'll  confess  : 


But  yliave  a  voice  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
That  rather  than  you  shall  be  eat. 
The  house  shall  starve  for  want  of  meat :" 
And  so  he  turned  her  loose. 
Now,  sir,  what  say  you  ?  Will  you  be  the  swan  or 
the  goose  ? 

Oron,  The  choice  can't  sure  be  difficult  to  uake ; 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  youthful  heat, 
Young  men  and  lovers  have  a  claim  to  pardon : 
But  since  the  faults  of  age  have  no  such  plea, 
I  hope  yonll  be  more  cautious  of  offending. 
The  flame  that  warms  Euphronia*s  heart  and  mine 
Has  long,  alas !  been  kindled  in  onr  breasts  : 
Even  years  are  past  since  our  two  souls  were  wed, 
'Twould  be  adultery  but  to  wish  to  part  'em. 
And  would  a  lump  of  clay  alone  content  you, 
A  mistress  cold  and  senseless  in  your  arms, 
Without  the  least  remains  or  signs  of  life^ 
Except  her  sighs,  to  mourn  her  absent  lover  ? 
Whilst  you  should  press  her  in  your  eager  arms, 
With  fond  desire  and  ecstacy  of  love. 
Would  it  not  pierce  you*  to  the  very  soul. 
To  see  her  tears  run  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 
And  know  their  fountain  meant  'em  all  to  me  ? 
Could  you  bear  this  } 

Yet  thus  the  gods  revenge  themselves  on  those 
Who  stop  the  happy  course  of  mutual  love. 
If  you  must  be  unfortunate  one  way. 
Choose  that  where  justice  may  support  your  grief, 
And  shun  the  weighty  curse  of  injured  lovers. 

^sop.  Why,  this  is  pleading  like  a  swan  indeed ! 
Were  anything  at  stake  but  my  Euphronia — 
Orori.  Your  Euphronia,  sir  ! — 
Msop,  The  goose — take  heed- 

Were  anything,  I  say,  at  stake  but  her. 
Your  plea  would  be  coo  strong  to  be  refused. 
But  our  debate's  about  a  lady,  sir. 
That's  young,  that's  beautiful,  that's  made  for  love. 
— So  am  not  I,  you'll  say  ?    But  you're  mistaken; 

sir  ; 
I'm  made  to  love,  though  not  to  be  beloved. 
I  have  a  heart  like  yours ;  I've  folly  too : 
I've  every  instrument  of  love  like  others. 

Oron,  But,  sir,  you  have  not  been  so  long  a 
lover ; 
Your  passion's  young  and  tender, 
'Tis  easy  for  you  to  become  its  master  ; 
Whilst  I  should  strive  in  vain :    mine's  old  and 
fix'd. 
JE^p.  The  older  'tis,  the  easier  to  be  govem'd. 
Were  mine  of  as  long  a  standing,  'twere  possible  I 
might  get  the  better  on*t.     Old  passions  are  like 
old  men  ;  weak,  and  soon  jostled  into  the  kennel. 
Oron,  Yet  age  sometimes  is  strong,  even  to  the 

verge  of  life. 
^8op.  kjt  but  there  our  comparison  don't  hold. 
Oron.  You  are  too  merry  to  be  much  in  love* 
jEsop.  And  you  too  sad  to  be  so  long. 
Oron,  My  grief  may  end  my  days,  so  quench 
my  flame. 
But  nothing  else  can  e'er  extinguish  it. 

ACiop,  Don't  be  discouraged,  sir ;    I  have  seen 
many  a  man  outlive  his  passion  twenty  years. 

Cfron,  But  I  have  sworn  to  die   Euphronia's 
slave. 

jEsop,  A  decayed  face  always  absolves  a  lover's 
oath. 

Oron,  Lovers  whose  oaths  are  made  to  faces  then : 
But  'tis  Euphronia's  soul  that  I  adore. 
Which  never  can  decay. 
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JEsop.  I  would  fain  see  a  yoang  fellow  in  Ioto 
with  a  sonl  of  threescore. 

Oron.  Qait  but  Euphroniato  me,  and  yon  shall ; 
At  least  if  Heaven's  bounty  will  afford  us 
But  years  enough  to  prove  my  constancy, 
And  this  is  all  1  ask  the  gods  and  you.  iBxiU 

jEsop.  A  good  pretence  however  to  beg  long  life. 
How  g^ssly  do  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh  impose 


upon  the  simplicity  of  th*e  spirit !  Had  this  young 
fellow  but  studied  anatomy,  he'd  have  found  the 
source  of  his  passion  lay  far  firom  his  mistress's 
soul.  Alas !  alas  1  had  women  no  mcMre  charms 
in  their  bodies  than  what  they  have  in  their  minds* 
we  should  see  more  wise  men  in  the  world,  much 
fewer  lovers  and  poets.  IBsiL 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Lbarchus's  Houte, 
Enter  Euphhonta  and  Duius. 

Euph,  Heavens,  what  is't  you  make  me  do, 
Doris  ?  Apply  myself  to  the  man  I  loathe ;  beg 
favours  from  him  I  hate ;  seek  a  reprieve  from 
him  I  abhor  ;  'tis  low,  'tis  mean,  'tis  base  in  me. 

Dor.  Why,  you  hate  the  devil  as  much  ss  you 
do  iEsop,  (or  within  a  small  matter,)  and  should 
you  think  it  a  scandal  to  pray  him  to  let  you  alone 
a  day  or  two,  if  he  were  going  to  run  away  with 
you ;  ha  ? 

Euph.  I  don't  know  what  I  think,  nor  what  I 
say,  nor  what  I  do :  but  sure  thou'rt  not  my 
friend  thus  to  advise  me. 

Dor.  I  advise !  I  advise  nothing ;  e'en  follow 
your  own  way  ;  marry  him,  and  make  much  of 
him.  I  have  a  mind  to  see  some  of  his  breed  ; 
if  you  like  it,  I  like  it.  He  shan't  breed  out  of 
me  only  ;  that's  all  I  have  to  take  care  of. 

Euph.  Prithee  don't  distract  me. 

Dor.  Why,  to-morrow's  the  day,  fixed  and  firm, 
you  know  it.  Much  meat,  little  order,  great  many 
relations,  few  friends,  horse-play,  noise,  and  bawdy 
stories,  all's  ready  for  a  complete  wedding. 

Euph.  Oh  !  what  shall  1  do  ? 

Dor.  Nay,  I  know  this  makes  you  tremble  ;  and 
yet  your  tender  conscience  scruples  to  drop  one 
hypocritical  curtsy,  and  say,  pray,  Mr.  ^Esop,  be 
so  kind  to  defer  it  a  few  days  longer. 

Euph,  Thou  knowest  1  cannot  dissemble. 

Dor.  I  know  you  can  dissemble  well  enough 
when  you  should  not  do't.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  plague  your  poor  Oronces ;  make 
him  believe  you  loathed  him,  when  you  could  have 
kissed  the  ground  he  went  on  ;  affront  hiiy  in  all 
public  places  ;  ridicule  him  in  all  company ; 
abuse  him  wherever  you  went :  and  when  you  had 
reduced  him  within  ambs-ace  of  hanging  or  drown- 
ing then  come  home  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and  cry. 
Now,  Doris,  let's  go  lock  ourselves  up,  and  talk  of 
my  dear  Oronces. — Is  not  this  true  ? 

Euph.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  But,  prithee,  have  some 
compassion  of  me.  Come,  I'll  do  anything  thou 
biddest  me. — What  shall  I  say  to  this  monster  ?  tell 
me,  and  I'll  obey  thee. 

Dor,  Nay,  then  there's  some  hopes  of  you. — 
Why  you  must  tell  him — 'Tis  natural  to  you  to 
dislike  folks  at  first  sight :  that  since  you  have 
considered  him  better,  you  find  your  aversion 
abated  :  that  thoOgh  perhaps  it  may  be  a  hard 
matter  for  you  ever  to  think  him  a  beau,  you  don't 
despair  in  time  of  finding  out  his  je-ne-sau-quot. 
And  that  on  t'other  side ;  though  you  hhve 
hitherto  thought  (as  most  young  women  do)  that 
nothing  could  remove  your  first  affection,  yet  you 


have  Tery  great  hopes  in  the  natural  inoonstaney  of 
your  sex.  Tell  him,  'tis  not  impossible,  a  change 
may  happen,  provided  he  gives  you  time :  but 
that  if  he  goes  to  force  you,  there  s  another  piece 
of  nature  peculiar  to  woman,  which  may  chance  to 
spoil  all,  and  that's  contradiction.  Ring  that 
argument  well  in  his  ears  :  he's  a  philosopher,  he 
knows  it  has  weight  in't.  In  short,  wheedle, 
whine,  flatter,  lie,  weep,  spare  nothing;  it's  a 
moist  age,  women  have  tears  enough ;  and  when 
you  have  melted  him  down,  and  gained  more  time, 
we'll  employ  it  in  closet- debates  how  to  cheat  him 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Euph.  But  you  don't  consider,  Doris,  that  by 
this  means  I  engage  myself  to  him ;  and  can't 
afterwards  with  honour  retreat. 

Dor,  Madam,  I  know  the  world. — Honour's  a 
jest,  when  jilting's  useful.  Besides,  he  that 
would  have  you  break  your  oath  with  Oronces, 
can  never  have  the  impudence  to  blame  you  for 
cracking  your  word  vrith  himself.  But  who  knows 
what  may  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ? 
Let  either  of  the  old  gentlemen  die,  and  we  ride 
triumphant  Would  I  could  but  see  the  states- 
man sick  a  little,  I'd  recommend  a  doctor  to  him, 
a  cous\n  of  mine,  a  man  of  conscience,  a  wise 
physician  ;  tip  but  the  wink,  he  understands  you. 

Euph.  Thou  wicked  wench,  wouldst  poison 
him  ? 

Dor.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do.  I  think,  I 
study,  I  invent,  and  somehow  I  will  get  rid  of  him. 
I  do  more  for  you,  I'm  sure,  than  you  and  your 
knight-errant  do  together  for  yourselves. 

Euph.  Alas  I  both  he  and  I  do  all  we  can ;  thou 
knowest  we  do. 

Dor.  Nay,  I  know  y'arc  willing  enough  to  get 
together ;  but  y'are  a  couple  of  helpless  things. 
Heaven  knows. 

Euph,  Our  stars,  thou  seest,  are  bent  to  oppo- 
sition. 

Dor,  Stars  ! — I'd  fain  see  the  stars  hinder  me 
from  running  away  with  a  man  I  liked. 

Euph.  Aji  but  thou  knowest,  should  I  disoblige 
my  father,  he'd  give  my  portion  to  my  younger 
sister. 

Dor.  Ay,  there  the  shoe  pinches,  there's  the 
love  of  the  age  !  Ah  ! — to  what  an  ebb  of  passion 
are  lovers  sunk  in  these  days  I  Give  me  a  woman 
that  runs  away  with  a  man  when  his  whole  estate's 
packed  up  in  his  snapsack :  that  tucks  up  her 
coats  to  her  knees  ;  and  through  thick  and  through 
thin,  from  quarters  to  camp,  trudges  heartily  on, 
with  a  child  at  her  back,  another  in  her  arms,  and 
a  brace  in  her  belly  :  there's  flame  with  a  vritness, 
where  this  is  the  effects  on't.  But  we  must  have 
love  in  a  featherbed :  forsooth,  a  coach  and  six 
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horses,  clean  linen,  and  a  caudle  !  Fy,  for  shame ! 
— O  ho,  here  comes  oar  man  1  Now  show  yonrself 
a  womany  if  you  are  one. 

Enter  JEaop, 

JEsop,  Vm  told,  fair  virgin,  you  desire  to  speak 
with  me.  Lovers  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  ;  I 
take  your  message  for  a  favour.  I  hope  'twas 
meant  so. 

Euph,  Favours  from  women  are  so  cheap  of 
laje,  men  may  expect  *em  truly  without  vanity. 

JEsop.  If  the  women  are  so  liberal,  I  think  the 
men  are  generous  too  on  their  side.  Tis  a  well- 
bred  age,  thank  Heaven  ;  and  a  deal  of  civility 
there  passes  between  the  two  sexes. — What  service 
is't  that  I  can  do  you,  lady } 

Euph,  Sir,  I  have  a  small  favour  to  entreat  you. 

jEsop.  What  is't  ?  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse 
you. 

Euph.  What  if  you  should  promise  me  you 
won't.' 

Aisop.  Why  then  I  should  make  a  divorce  be- 
tween my  good-breeding  and  my  sense,  which 
oueht  to  be  as  sacred  a  knot  as  that  of  wedlock. 

Euph.  Dare  you  not  trust  then,  sir,  the  thing 
you  love  ? 

jEsop.  Not  when  the  thing  I  love  don't  love  me  : 
never  I 

Dor.  Trust  is  sometimes  the  way  to  be  beloved. 

y/  sop.  Ay,  but  'tis  oftener  the  way  to  be  cheated. 

Euph.  Pray  promise  me  you'll  grant  my  suit. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  reasonable  one,  I  give  you  my  word 
for't. 

jEsop.  If  it  be  so,  I  do  promise  to  grant  it. 

Dor.  That's  still  leaving  yourself  judge. 

jEsop.  Why,  who's  more  concerned  in  the  trial  ? 

Dor.  But  nobody  ought  to  be  judge  in  their  own 
cause. 

JEsop.  Yet  he  that  is  so,  is  sure  to  have  no 
wrong  done  him. 

Dor.  But  if  he  does  wrong  to  others,  that's 
worse. 

JEsop.  Worse  for  them,  but  not  for  him. 

Dor.  True  politician,  by  my  troht ! 

JEsop.  Men  must  be  so  when  they  have  to  do 
with  sharpers. 

Euph.  If  I  should  tell  you  then  there  were  a 
possibility  I  might  be  brought  to  love  you,  you'd 
scarce  believe  me. 

JEsop.  I  should  hope  as  a  lover,  and  suspect  as 
a  statesman. 

Dor.  [Aside '\  Love  and  wisdom  !  There's  the 
passion  of  the  age  again. 

Euph.  You  have  lived  long,  sir,  and  observed 
much  :  did  you  never  see  Time  produce  strange 
ehansies  ? 

JEsop.  Amongst  women,  I  must  confess  I  have. 

Euph.  Why,  I'm  a  woman,  sir. 

jEsop.  Why,  truly,  that  gives  me  some  hopes. 

Euph.  I'll  increase  'em,  sir  ;  I  have  already  been 
in  love  two  years. 

Dor.  And  time,  you  know,  wears  all  things  to 
tatters. 

Aisop.  W^ell  observed. 

Euph,  What  if  you  should  allow  me  some  to  try 
what  I  can  do  ? 

JEsop.  Why,  truly,  I  would  have  patience  a  day 
or  two,  if  there  were  as  much  probability  of  my 
being  your  new  gallant,  as  perhaps  there  may  be 
of  changing  your  old  one. 


Dor.  She  shall  give  you  ftXv  play  for'ty  sir; 
opportunity  and  leave  to  prattle,  and  that's  what 
carries  most  women  in  onr  days.  Nay,  she  shall 
do  more  for  you.  You  shall  play  with  her  fan ; 
squeeze  her  little  finger  ;  buckle  her  shoe  ;  read  a 
romance  to  her  in  the  arbour ;  and  saunter  in  the 
woods  on  a  moonshiny  night.  If  this  don't  Belt 
her,  she's  no  woman,  or  you  no  man. 

jEsop,  I'm  not  a  man  to  melt  a  woman  that  way : 
I  know  myself,  and  know  what  they  require. 
'Tis  through  a  woman's  eye  you  pierce  her  heart 
And  I've  no  darts  can  make  their  entrance  there. 

Dor.  You  are  a  great  statesman,  sir ;  hut  I  find 
you  know  little  of  our  matters.  A  woman's  heart 
is  to  be  entered  forty  ways.  Every  sense  she  has 
about  her  keeps  a  door  to  it.  With  a  smock-face, 
and  a  feather,  you  get  in  at  her  eyes.  With  power- 
ful nonsense,  in  soft  words,  you  creep  in  at  her 
ears.  An  essenced  peruke,  and  a  sweet  handker- 
chief, lets  you  in  at  her  nose.  With  a  treat,  and 
a  boxfuU  of  sweetmeats,  you  slip  in  at  her  mouth  : 
and  if  you  would  enter  by  her  sense  of  feeling,  'tis 
as  beaten  a  road  a^Uhe  rest.  What  think  you 
now,  sir  ?  There  are  more  ways  to  the  woods  than 
one,  you  see. 

JEsop.  Why,  you're  an  admirable  pilot ;  I  don't 
doubt  but  you  have  steered  many  a  ship  sate  to 
harbour.  But  I'm  an  old  stubborn  seaman ;  I 
must  sail  by  my  own  compass  still. 

Euph.  And,  by  your  obstinacy,  lose  your  vesseL 

jEsop.  No  :  I'm  just  entering  into  port ;  we'll 
be  married  to-morrow. 

Euph.  For  Heaven's  sake,  defer  it  some  days 
longer !     1  cannot  love  you  yet,  indeed  I  cannot. 

AUsop.  Nor  never  will,  I  dare  swear. 

Euph.  Why  then  will  you  marry  me  ? 

jEsnp.  Because  1  love  you. 

Euph.  If  you  loved  me,  you  would  never  make 
me  miserable. 

ACsop.  Not  if  I  loved  you  for  your  sake  ;  but  I 
love  you  for  my  own. 

Dor.  [Asitle.]  There's  an  old  rogue  for  you. 

Euph.  [  JVeepiny.]  Is  there  no  way  left  I  must 
I  be  wretched  .' 

Msop.  'Tis  but  resolving  to  be  pleased.  You 
can't  imagine  the  strength  of  resolution.  I  have 
seen  a  woman  resolve  to  be  in  the  wrong  all  the 
days  of  her  life ;  and  by  the  help  of  her  resolution 
she  has  kept  her  word  to  a  tittle. 

Euph.  Methinks  the  subject  we're  upon  should 
be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you  serious. 

JF.sop.  Right.  To-morrow  morning,  pray  be 
ready  ;  you'll  find  me  so  :  I'm  serious.  Now  I  hope 
you  are  pleased.  [Turning  avcapfrom  her. 

Euph.  Break  heart !  for  if  thou  boldest,  I'm 
miserable.    {Ooing  offtceeping^  and  leaning  upon  Doris. 

Dor.  [  To  iEsop.]  Now  may  the  extravagance 
of  a  lewd  wife,  with  the  insolence  of  a  virtuous  one, 
join  hand  in  hand  to  bring  thy  grey  hairs  to  the 
grave.  {Exeunt  Euphhonia  and  Doris. 

JEsop.  My  old  friend  wishes  me  well  to  the  last, 
I  see. 

Enter  Learchcs  hastily y  followed  bp  ORoifcn. 

Oron.  Pray  hear  me,  sir. 

Lear.  'Tis  in  vain  :  I'm  resolved,  I  tell  yon. — 
Most  noble  iEsop,  since  you  are  pleased  to  accept 
of  my  poor  offspring  for  your  consort,  be  so  charit- 
able to  my  old  age,  to  deliver  me  from  the  imper- 
tinence of  youth,  by  making  her  your  wife  this 
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inittant ;  for  there's  a  plot  against  my  life ;  they 
have  resolved  to  tease  me  to  death  to-night,  that 
they  may  break  the  match  to-morrow  momiDg. 
Marry  her  this  instant,  I  entreat  you. 

JEsopy  This  instant,  say  you  ! 

Lear.  This  instant ;  this  very  instant. 

jEsop,  'Tis  enough  ;  get  all  things  ready ;  I'll 
be  with  you  in  a  mojnent.  lExit. 

Lear,  Now,  what  say  you,  Mr.  Flamefire  ?  I 
shall  have  the  whiphand  of  you  presently, 

Oron,  Defer  it  but  till  to-morrow,  sir. 

Lear,  That  you  may  run  away  with  her  tOpnight; 
ha? — Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant.— 
Hey«  who  waits  there  ? 

EnUr  Servant. 

Call  my  daughter  to  me :  quick. — [ExU  Servant.] 
I'll  give  her  her  despatches  presently. 

Reenter  EtrPHRoiciA. 

Euph,  B  *ye  call,  sir  ? 

Lear,  Yes  I  do,  minx.  Go  shift  yourself,  and 
put  on  your  best  clothes.     You  are  to  be  married. 

Euph,  Married,  sir ! 

Lear.  Yes,  married,  madam ;  and  that  this 
instant  too. 

Euph.  Dear  sir ! 

Lear.  Not  a  word :  obedience  and  a  clean  smock ; 
despatch  I  —  [  Exit  EuphrOni  a  weeping.}  Sir,  your 
moiit  obedient  humble  servant.  IGoinp. 

Oron,  Yet  hear  what  I've  to  say. 

Lear.  And  what  have  you  to  say,  sir  ? 

Oron,  Alas  !  I  know  not  what  I  have  to  say  ! 

Lear,  Very  like  so. — That's  a  sure  sign  he's  in 
love  now. 

Oron,  Have  you  no  bowels  ? 

Lear,  Ha  !  ha !  bowels  in  a  parent ;  here's  a 
yonng  fellow  for  you  !  —  Hark  thee,  stripling ; 
being  in  a  very  merry  humour,  I  don't  care  if  I 
discover  some  paternal  secrets  to  thee.  Know 
then,  that  how  humoursome,  how  whimsical  soever 
we  may  appear,  there's  one  fixed  principle  that 
runs  through  almost  the  whole  race  of  us ;  and 
that's  to  please  ourselves.  Why  dost  think  I  got 
my  daughter?  Why,  there  was  something  in't 
that  pleased  me.  Why  dost  think  I  marry  my 
daughter  ?  Why  to  please  myself  still.  And  what 
is't  that  pleases  me  ?  Why,  my  interest ;  what 
dost  think  it  should  be  ?  If  iEsop*s  my  son-in- 
law,  he'll  make  me  a  lord  :  if  thou  art  my  son-in- 
law,  thou'lt  make  me  a  grandfather.  Now  I  having 
more  mind  to  be  a  lord  than  a  grandfather,  give 
my  daughter  to  him,  and  not  to  thee. 

Oron.  Then  shall  her  happiness  weigh  nothing 
with  you  ? 

Lear,  Not  this.  If  it  did,  I'd  give  her  to  thee, 
and  not  to  him. 

Oron,  Do  yon  think  forced  marriage  the  way  to 
keep  women  virtuous  ? 

Zrror.  No ;  nor  I  don't  care  whether  women  are 
virtuous  or  not. 

Oron,  You  know  your  daughter  loves  me. 

Lear.  I  do  so. 

Oron.  What  if  the  children  that  iEsop  may 
happen  to  father  should  chance  to  be  begot  by  me  ? 

Lear,  Why,  then  iEsop  would  be  the  cuckold,  not  I. 

Oron,  Is  that  all  your  care  ? 

i^ar.  Yes  :  I  speak  as  a  father. 

Oron,  What  think  you  of  your  child's  concern 
fn  t'other  world  "^ 


Lear,  Why,  I  think  it  my  child's  concern,  not 
mine.     I  speak  as  a  father. 

Oron.  Do  you  remember  you  once  gave  me 
your  consent  to  wed  your  daughter  ? 

Lear,  I  did. 

Oron,  Why  did  you  so  ? 

Lear.  Because  you  were  the  best  match  that 
offered  at  that  time.     I  did  like  a  father. 

Oron.  Why  then,  sir,  I'll  do  like  a  lover.  I'll 
make  you  keep  your  word,  or  cut  your  throat. 

Lear,  Who  waits  there,  ha  ? 

Enter  Servants. 

Seize  me  that  bully  there.     Carry  him  to  prison, 
and  keep  him  safe.  IThep seize  hiwt, 

Oron.  Why,  you  won't  use  me  thus  ? 

Lear,  Yes,  but  I  will  though. — Away  with  him  I 
— Sir,  your  most  humble  servant :  I  wish  you  a 
good  night's  rest ;  and  as  far  as  a  merry  dream 
goes,  my  daughter's  at  your  service. 

Oron.  Daath  and  furies  I 

lExeunt  Servants  ¥*ith  Obomcks. 

Lear,  [Singing.^ 
Dai,,  de  tol  dol,  dol  dol^  de  iol  dol : 
Lilly  Burleighre^s  lodged  in  a  bough. 

Enter  a  Troop  ({^MusiclanB,  Dancers,  SfC. 

Lear,  How  now  !  what  have  we  got  here  ? 

Mus.  Sir,  we  are  a  troop  of  trifling  fellows, 
fiddlers  and  dancers,  come  to  celebrate  the  wedding 
of  your  fair  daughter,  if  your  honour  pleases  to 
give  us  leave. 

Lear,  With  all  my  heart :  but  who  do  you  take 
me  for,  sir  ;  ha  ? 

Mut.  I  take  your  honour  for  our  noble  governor 
of  Cyzicus. 

Lear.  Governor  of  Cyzicus  !    Governor  of  a    • 
cheese-cake  !  I'm  father-in-law  to  the  great  iEsop,    1 
sirrah. — [All  bow  to  him.'] — [Aside.']  1  shall  be  a 
great  man. — [Aloud.]  Come,  tune  your  fiddles : 
shake  your  legs ;  get  all  things  ready.     My  son-in- 
law  will  be  here  presently.  — I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

IKxiL 

1  Mus.  A  great  marriage,  brother:  what  dost 
think  will  be  the  end  on't  ? 

2  Mus.  Why,  I  believe  we  shall  see  three  turns 
upon't.  This  old  fellow  here  will  turn  fool ;  his 
daughter  will  turn  strumpet ;  and  his  son-in-law 
will  turn  'em  both  out  of  doors.  But  that's 
nothing  to  thee  nor  me,  as  long  as  we  are  paid  for 
our  fiddling.     So  tune  away,  gentlemen. 

1  Mus.  D'ye  hear,  trumpets,  when  the  bride 
appears,  salute  her  with  a  melancholy  waft.  'Twill 
suit  her  humour  ;  for  1  guess  she  mayn't  be  over- 
well  pleased. 

Re-enter  JAtAncHVB  with  several  Gentlemen,  and  a  Priest. 

Lear,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  y'are  all  welcome. 
I  have  sent  to  as  many  of  you  as  our  short  time 
would  give  me  leave,  to  desire  you  would  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  honour  the  great  ^sop  designs  our- 
solf  and  family.— Hey  ;  who  attends  there  ? 

Enter  Servant 

• 

Go  let  my  daughter  know  I  wait  for  her. — [Exii 
Servant]  'Tis  a  vast  honour  that  is  done  me, 
gentlemen. 

Gent.  It  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lear.  [Aside,]  Look  you  there;  if  they  don't 
call  me  my  lord  already — I  shall  be  a  great  man 

c  c 


Vtar.  Hour  noi 
wonming ! — Here' 

f  !PU  erbnpcf*  f  pund  a  uvJan  cA^W^  a  ir  (j7!  £aop  appfart; 
and  then  the  vtotlnt  and  haatfvft  rtrike  up  a  Lanea^ 
Mn  iornplpc. 
JtHnkr  £aar  In  n  ^"1/  /pitImJi  itreir,  I<inff  jin-akt,  ^t..  a 

faudfiqalpagtn/  I'agn  and  Fuotnien,  nil  inter  (nan 

aiflirM  uianntr. 

JBlop.  [In  ttn  affected  lone  la  El-fhrokia.] 
flad  Uke  oiy  bouI,  mnme,  1  hope  1  •fasti  pleue  you 
now  1— GenlleiDeD  hII.  I'm  Jour  faumble  lerTsnt. 
I'm  going  to  be  a  very  hsppj  man,  jou  >ee.— [  To 
EVFHEDNiA.]  When  the  hcnt  of  the  ceremonjr'a 
o»er,  i(  yonr  ladyship  pleoBCf,  nume,  I'll  wait  upon 
yoo  to  lake  the  air  in  the  Park.— Hey,  page  ;  let 
there  he  a  coach  and  sii  horses  ready  instantly. — 
[Obterving  her  dreu.}    \  ■     -    • 
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obierre  the  eitreme  fancy  of  your  la  _ 
wedding-clothes  '. — Infinitely  pretty,  as  I  hope  to 
be  tnved  !  a  world  of  variety,  and  not  at  all  ^audy  X 
—[To  Learciius.]     Jly  dear  father-in-law,  em- 

Lear.  Your  tordsliip  does  me  too  much  honuur 
—{Aaidf.}  I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

XsOB.  Come,  gentlemen,  are  all  things  ready  ? 
Al'heni's  the  priest.' 

Prieil.  Here,  my  noble  lord. 

^lop.  Sloat  reverend,  will  you  please  to  >ay 
gncB  that  1  may  fall  to,  for  I'm  very  hungry,  ond 
here'l  very  good  meat.— But  where's  my  rival  all 
tMa  while  !  The  least  we  can  do,  is  to  invite  bim 
to  tha  wedding. 

Lear.  My  lord,  he's  in  prison. 

Miop.   Id  prieon  !  how  so  I 

Lear.  He  would  have  murdered  me. 

Mtop.  A  bloody  fellow !  But  let's  see  Mm  how- 
ever. Send  for  him  cjuitkly.  Ila,  Rovernor,  that 
luuidsame  daughter  of  yours,  I  nill  lo  mumble 
her!— 

Lear.  I  ihatl  be  >  great  man. 

Od-tnter  Otoscia,  pininnnt  and pnardtd. 

jEtop.  O  ho.  here's  my  rival  •.  Then  we  have 
■II  we  naiit. — Adianee,  sir,  if  you  please.  I  aesire 
you'll  do  me  the  favour  to  be  a  witness  to  my  mar- 
riage, lest  one  of  these  days  you  should  take  a 
fancy  to  dispute  my  wife  wiih  me. 

Oron,  Do  you  then  send  fur  me  to  insult  me  ? 
Til  bau  in  you. 

.amp.  I  have  no  time  now  to  throw  airay  opon 
point*  of  generosity  ;  1  have  hotter  work  upon  my 
bands. — Come,  ptiett.  adiance. 

Lear.  Pray  bold  him  fait  there ;  he  has  the  devil 
■ad  all  of  mischief  in'a  eye. 

^p.  ITo  Edfhronia.]  Will  your  ladyship 
pteue,  mame,  to  give  me  your  fair  hand. — Heyday! 

Lear.  I'll  give  It  yon,  my  noble  lord,  if  she 
wou'l— [^lide.]  A  sCuhboro,  self-willed,  itilf- 
necked  gtrumpet ! 

LLbabciii.'b  *oldj  (ml  »fr  Mjirf  (D  .€wr,  iffto  M*«  ii .-, 
iNcu  tlande  on  JBmt'a  Ir/I  hand,  anil  Mi  I'rleit 


Prittt.  Sines  tb*  eternal  lawa  of  fate  decree. 
That  he  thy  haaband,  abe  thy  wile,  thould  bt. 
May  heami  take  you  to  its  care. 
May  Jupiter  look  kindly  down. 
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jKiop.  Let  my  rival  staad  next  mi 
I'd  liave  bim  be  satisfied. 

Oron.  Barbarous  inbuman  monste 
.Xiap.  Now,  priest,  do  thy  office. 
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Oron.  O  happy  change!  Bleasingi  on  bleuings 
wait  on  (he  generous  .iKsop. 

jF.sop.  Ilnppy,  thrice  happy  may  you  ever  bo. 
And  if  you  think  there's  something  due  to  me, 
Pay  it  in  mutual  lore  and  coostBiicy, 

Euph.  [  7oj£sof.J  Tou'U  pardon  me.  most  gene- 
IF  in  the  present  tranlpurts of  my  lonl.    [rous  mnn,    : 
Which  you  yourself  have  by  your  honnty  caused, 
^ly  willing  tongue  is  tied  from  uttering 
The  thoughts  that  flow  from  a  most  grateful  heart. 

jfivop.  For  what  I've  done  I  merit  Utile  thanks. 
Since  what  I've  done,  my  duty  bound  me  to. 
I  wonld  your  father  had  acquitted  his : 
But  he  who's  such  a  tyrant  o'er  hii  children 
To  sacriUce  their  peace  to  his  amhition, 
Is  fit  to  govern  nothing  but  himself. 
And  therefore,  sir,  at  my  return  to  coort  ' 

\T/i  LaAscHti. 
I  gliall  take  care  tbis  city  may  be  sway'd 
By  more  humanity  tban  dwells  in  yon. 

Lear.   [Atiiie.]   I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

Euph.  [To  Mior-I  Had  I  not  reason,  from    ' 
your  constant  goodness, 
To  judce  your  bounty,  ^r,  is  infinite,  I 

I  should  not  daie  to  sue  for  farther  favoura  :  i 

But  pardon  mc,  if  imilnling  Heaven  and  yua,  ' 

I  easily  forgive  my  aged  fnther. 
And  beg  that  jGsop  would  forgive  him  too. 

jEiop,  The  injurv  be  would  have  dona  to  yoa 
Was  great  indeed:' 
But  'twas  a  blessing  he  design'd  for  me. 
If  llierefore  you  can  pnrdon  him,  I  may. 
Your  injured  daughter,  sir,  has  on  her  knees 

ITo  LlARCHII. 

Entreated  for  her  crnel  barbarous  father  ; 

And  by  her  goodness  has  obtained  her  aoiL 

If  in  the  remnant  of  your  days  yon  can  find  out 

some  way  to  recompense  her,  do  it,  that  men  and 

gods  may  pardon  you,  as  the  and  I  have  done. — 

But  let  me  see,  I  have  one  quarrel  still  to  make  op. 

Where's  my  old  friend  Doris  > 

D'ir.  She's  here,  sir,  at  your  service ;  and  aa 
much  your  friend  as  ever:  true  lo  her  principles. 
and  firm  to  her  mistress.  But  she  has  a  much  better 
opinion  of  vou  now  than  she  had  half  an  hour  ago. 

^sop.  She  has  reason  ;  for  my  sonl  appeared 
then  aa  deformed  aa  my  body.  But  I  hope  now 
one  may  so  far  mediate  for  t'other,  that  provided 
I  don't  make  love,  the  women  won't  quarrel  with 
me  ;  for  they  are  worse  enemies  even  than  they  are 
friends — Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  bumonr  my  dress 
a  little  longer,  and  share  with  you.  in  the  diversions 
these  boon  companions  have  prepared  us-  Let'* 
take  our  pUces,  and  see  bow  they  can  divert  tu. 
iXii«rlca.liliviv<n^<A  la ier  place.    AU  Utng  hbUiI.    I 

An-.  Atlaillifeltpi.aMlbt^niU-HdMao—.^IA    | 
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Old  Man,  Why  so  cold,  and  why  so  coy  ? 
What  I  want  in  youth  and  fire, 
I  have  in  love  and  in  desire  : 
To  my  arms,  my  love,  my  joy  ! 
Why  80  cold,  and  why  so  coy? 

JVoman.  *Tis  sympathy  perhaps  with  you ; 
You  are  cold,  and  I'm  so  too. 

Old  Man.  My  years  alone  have  froze  my  blood; 
Youthful  heat  in  female  charms, 
Glowing  in  my  aged  arms, 
Would  melt  it  down  once  more  into  a  flood. 

Woman.  Women,  alas,  like  flints,  ne'er  burn 
To  make  a  virgin  know  [alone  ; 

There's  fire  within  the  stone, 
Some  manly  steel  must  boldly  strike  the  blow. 

Old  Man,  Assist  me  only  with  your  charms, 
You'll  find  I'm  man,  and  still  am  bold  ; 
You'll  find  I  still  can  strike,  though  old  : 
I  only  want  your  aid  to  raise  my  arm. 

Enter  a  Youth,  %cho  seizes  on  the  Young  Woman, 

Youth,  Who  talks  of  charms,  who  talks  of  aid  ? 
I  bring  an  arm 
That  wants  no  charm. 
To  rouse  the  fire  that's  in  a  flinty  maid. 
Retire,  old  age  !  — 

Woman.  Winter,  begone ! 

Behold,  the  youthful  Spring  comes  gaily  on. 
Here,  here's  a  torch  to  light  a  virgin's  fire ! 
To  my  arms,  my  love,  my  joy ! 
When  women  have  what  they  desire. 
They're  neither  cold  nor  coy. 
ISfte  takes  him  in  her  arms.    The  sono  ami  dance  ended, 
JEsop  takes  EupuHONfA  and  OnoNx^ii  b>/  the  hands, 
leading  them  forwards. 

JEsop,  By  this  time,  my  young  eager  couple,  'tis 
probable  you  would  be  glad  to  be  alone  ;  perhaps 
you'll  have  a  mind  to  go  to  bed  even  without  your 
supper ;  for  brides  and  bridegrooms  eat  little  on 
their  wedding-night.  But  since  if  matrimony  were 
worn  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  perhaps  sit  easier 
about  us  than  usually  it  does,  I'll  give  you  one 
word  of  counsel,  and  so  I  shall  release  you.  When 
one  is  out  of  humour,  let  the  other  be  dumb.  Lict 
jour  diversions  be  such  as  both  may  have  a  share 
in  'em.  Never  let  familiarity  exclude  respect.  Be 
clean  in  your  clothes,  but  nicely  so  in  your  persons. 
Eat  at  one  table,  lie  in  one  room,  but  sleep  in  two 

beds :  I'll  tell  the  ladies  why. — 

[Turning  to  the  boxes. 

In  the  sprightly  month  of  May, 

Wlien  males  and  females  sport  and  play, 

And  kiss  and  toy  away  the  day ; 

An  eager  sparrow  and  his  mate 

Chirping  on  a  tree  were  sate. 

Fall  of  lore — and  full  of  prate. 


They  talk'd  of  nothing  but  their  fires. 

Of  raging  heats  and  strong  desires. 

Of  eternal  constancy ; 

How  true  and  faithful  they  would  De, 

Of  this  and  that,  and  endless  joys, 

And  a  thousand  more  such  toys  : 

The  only  thing  they  apprehended, 

Was  that  their  lives  would  be  so  short. 

They  could  not  finish  half  their  sport 

Before  their  days  were  ended. 

But  as  from  bough  to  bough  they  ro\e, 

They  chanced  at  last 

In  furious  haste, 
On  a  twig  with  birdlime  spread, 
(Want  of  a  more  downy  bed) 
To  act  a  scene  of  love. 
Fatal  it  proved  to  both  their  fires. 
For  though  at  length  they  broke  away, 
And  balk'd  the  schoolboy  of  his  prey. 
Which  made  him  weep  the  livelong  day. 
The  bridegroom  in  the  hasty  strife, 
Was  stuck  so  fast  to  his  dear  wife. 
That  though  he  used  his  utmost  art. 
He  quickly  found  it  was  in  vain. 
To  put  himself  to  further  pain. 
They  never  more  must  part. 
A  gloomy  shade  o'ercast  his  brow  ; 
He  found  himself — I  know  not  how: 
He  look'd — as  husbands  often  do. 
Where'er  he  moved  he  felt  her  still. 
She  kiss'd  him  oft  against  his  will : 
Abroad,  at  home,  at  bed  and  board, 
With  favours  she  o'erwhelm'd  her  lord. 
Oft  he  tum'd  his  head  away, 
And  seldom  had  a  word  to  say. 
Which  absolutely  spoil'd  her  play. 
For  she  was  better  stored. 
Howe'er  at  length  her  stock  was  spent, 
(For  female  fires  sometimes  may  be 
Subject  to  mortality ;) 

So  back  to  back  they  sit  and  sullenly  repent. 
But  the  mute  scene  was  quickly  ended. 
The  lady,  for  her  share,  pretended 
The  want  of  love  lay  at  his  door ; 
For  her  part  she  had  still  in  store 
Enough  for  him  and  twenty  more, 
Which  could  not  be  contented. 
He  answcr'd  her  in  homely  words, 
(For  sparrows  are  but  ill-bred  birds,) 
That  he  already  had  enjoy 'd 
So  much,  that  truly  he  was  clov'd. 
Which  so  provoked  her  spleen, 
ITiat  after  some  good  hearty  prayers, 
A  jostle,  and  sOme  spiteful  tears. 
They  fell  together  by  the  ears. 
And  ne'er  were  fond  again.  lExeunt  ctnnu. 


^  s  0  r, 

PART  II. 


SCENE  1. 
Enter  severai  Plajen,  male  and  female. 


Thep  ealuU 


^80p.  Well,  good  people,  who  are  all  you  ? 

All.  Sir,  we  are  players. 

JBeop,  Players  !  what  players  f 

Play.  Why,  sir,  we  are  stage- players,  that's 
oar  calling :  thoagh  we  play  upon  other  things 
too  ;  some  of  us  play  upon  the  Addle  \  some  play 
upon  the  flute ;  we  play  upon  one  another  ;  we 
play  upon  the  town ;  and  we  play  upon  the  pa- 
tentees. 

Osop.  Patentees  !  prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

Play.  Why,  they  are,  sir — sir,  they  are — cod, 
I  don't  know  what  they  are ! — Ash  or  flesh — mas- 
ters or  servants  : — sometimes  one -^sometimes 
t'other,  I  think — just  as  we  are  in  the  mood. 

jEsop.  Why,  I  thought  they  had  a  lawful  autho- 
rity over  you. 

Play.  Lawful  authority,  sir  ! — sir,  we  are  free- 
horn  Englishmen,  we  care  not  for  law  nor  authority 
neither,  when  we  are  out  of  humour. 

jEfop.  But  I  think  they  pretended  at  least  to  an 
authority  over  you;  pray  upon  what  foundation 
was  it  built  ? 

Play.  Upon  a  rotten  one — if  you'll  believe  us. 
Sir,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  projectors  did  :  they 
embarked  twenty  thousand  pound  upon  a  leaky 
vessel. — She  was  built  at  Whitehall ;  I  think  they 
called  her — the  Patent — ay,  the  Patent :  her  keel 
was  made  of  a  broad  seal — and  the  king  gave  them 
a  white  staff  for  their  mainmast  She  was  a  pretty 
tight  frigate  to  look  upon,  indeed  :  they  spared 
nothing  to  set  her  off* ;  they  gilded  her,  and  painted 
her,  and  rigged,  and  gunned  her  ;  and  so  sent  her 
a-privateering.  But  the  flrst  storm  that  blew, 
down  went  the  mast !  ashore  went  the  ship  !— 
Crack  !  says  the  keel : — Mercy  !  cried  the  pilot ;  but 
the  wind  was  so  high,  his  prayers  could  not  be 
heard — so  they  split  upon  a  rock — that  lay  hid 
under  a  petticoat. 

jEsop.  A  very  sad  story,  this  :  but  what  became 
of  the  ship's  company  ? 

Play,  Why,  sir,  your  humble  servants  here,  who 
were  the  officers,  and  the  best  of  the  sailors — (little 
Ben  amongst  the  rest)  seized  on  a  small  bark  that 
lay  to  our  hand,  and  away  we  put  to  sea  again.  To 
s^y  the  truth,  we  were  better  manned  than  rigged, 
and  ammunition  was  plaguy  scarce  amongst  us. 
However,  a-cruising  we  went,  and  some  petty  small 
prizes  we  have  made  ;  but  the  blessing  of  heaven 
not  being  among  us — or  how  the  devil  'tis,  I  can't 
tell :  but  we  are  not  rich. 


Msop.  Well,  but  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew? 

Play.  Why,  sir,  as  for  the  scoundrels,  they,  poor 
dogs,  stuck  by  the  wreck.  The  captain  gave 
them  bread  and  cheese,  and  good  words.  He  told 
them  if  they  would  patch  her  up,  and  venture 
t'other  Cruise,  he'd  prefer  'em  all;  so  to  work  they 
went,  and  to  sea  they  got  her. 

JEsop.  I  hope  he  kept  his  word  with  'em. 

Play.  That  he  did ;  he  made  the  boatswain's 
mate  lieutenant ;  he  made  the  cook  doctor ;  he  was 
forced  to  be  purser,  and  pilot,  and  gimner  himself; 
and  the  swabber  took  orders  to  be  chaplain. 

JEsop,  But  with  such  unskilful  officers,  I'm 
afraid,  they'll  hardly  keep  above  water  long. 

Pla^,  Why,  truly,  sir,  we  care  not  how  soon 
they  are  under :  but  cursed  folks  thrive,  I  think. 
I  know  nothing  else  that  makes  'em  swim.  I'm 
sure,  by  the  rules  of  navigation,  they  ought  to  have 
overset  long  since ;  for  they  carry  a  great  deal  of 
sail,  and  have  very  little  ballast. 

JEsop.  I'm  afraid  you  ruin  one  another.  I  fancy 
if  you  were  all  in  a  ship  together  again,  you'd  have 
less  work  and  more  profit. 

Play.  Ah,  sir— we  are  resolved  we'll  never  sail 
under  captain  Patentee  again. 

JEsop.  Prithee,  why  so  ? 

Play.  Sir,  he  has  used  us  like  dogs. 

]^om.  And  bitches  too,  sir. 

jEsop.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that ;  pray  how  was't 
he  treated  you  ? 

Play.  Sir,  'tis  impossible  to  tell;  he  used  us 
like  the  English  at  Amboyna. 

jEsop.  But  I  would  know  some  particulars ;  tell 
me  what  'twas  he  did  to  you. 

Play.  What  he  did,  sir  ! — why,  he  did  in  the 
flrst  place,  sir — in  the  flrst  place,  sir,  he  did-~ecod^ 
I  don't  know  what  he  did. — Can  you  tell,  wife  ? 

Worn.  Yes,  marry  can  I ;  and  a  burning  shame 
it  was  too. 

Play.  Oh,  I  remember  now,  sir,  he  would  not 
give  us  plums  enough  in  our  pudding. 

^top.  That  indeed  was  very  hard ;  but  did  he 
give  you  as  many  as  he  promised  you  ? 

Play.  Yes,  and  more;  but  what  of  all  that?  we 
had  not  as  many  as  we  had  a  mind  to. 

1  Worn.  Sir,  my  husband  tells  you  truth. 

jEsop.  I  believe  he  may.  But  what  other 
wron8;8  did  he  do  you  ? 

1  Worn.  Why,  sir,  he  did  not  treat  me  with 
respect ;  'twas  not  one  day  in  three  he  would  so 
much  as  bid  me  good-morrow. 

2  fVom.  Sir,  he  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  never 
drank  my  healdi. 


SCENE    I. 
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1  Wont.  Then  be  cocked  his  hat  at  Mrs. 
Pert. 

2  IVom.  Yes,  and  told  Mrs.  Slippery  he  had  as 
good  a  face  as  she  had. 

jEsop.  Why,  these  were  insufferable  abuses  ! 

2  Piay.  Then,  sir,  I  did  but  come  to  him  onte 
day,  and  tell  him  I  wanted  fifty  pound,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  did  by  me,  sir — sir,  he  turned  rouhd 
upon  his  heel  like  a  top — 

1  Play,  But  that  was  nothing  to  the  affront  he 
put  upon  me,  sir.  I  came  to  him,  and  in  very  civil 
words,  as  I  thought,  desired  him  to  double  my 
pay :  sir,  would  you  believe  it  I  be  ha'f  the  bar- 
barity to  ask  me  if  I  intended  to  double  my  work ; 
and  because  I  told  him  no,  sir — he  did  use  me— > 
good  Lord,  how  he  did  use  me  ! 

j£»op.  Prithee  how  ? 

1  Play,  Why,  he  walked  offj  and  answered  me 
never  a  word. 

jEsop,  How  had  you  patience  } 

1  Play.  Sir,  I  had  not  patience.  I  sent  him  a 
challenge  ;  and  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was .' 
— he  sent  me  word  I  was  a  scoundrel  son  of  a 
whore,  and  he  would  only  fight  me  by  proiy ! 

jExop.  Very  fine ! 

1  Play.  At  this  rate,  sir,  were  we  poor  dogs 
used — till  one  frosty  morning  down  he  comes 
amongst  us — and  very  roundly  tells  us — that  for 
the  future,  no  purchase  no  pay.  They  that  would 
not  work  should  not  eat. — Sir,  we  at  first  asked 
him  coolly  and  civilly.  Why  ?  His  answer  was, 
because  the  town  wanted  diversion,  and  he  wanted 
money. — Our  reply  to  this,  sir,  was  very  short ; 
bat  I  think  to  the  purpose. 

jEsop.  What  was  it  ? 

1  Play.  It  was,  sir,  that  so  we  wallowed  in 
plenty  and  ease — the  town  and  he  might  be  damned! 
This,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of  separation — and  we 
hope  you'll  stand  our  friend. 

JFSjrop.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sirs — 

I  once  a  pack  of  beagles  knew 

That  much  resembled — I  know  who  ; 

With  a  good  huntsman  at  their  tail. 

In  full  command, 

With  whip  in  hand, 

They'd  run  apace 

The  cheerful  chace, 

And  of  their  game  were  seldom  known  to  fail. 

But,  being  at  length  their  chance  to  find 

A  hurtsman  of  a  gentler  kind. 

They  soon  perceived  the  rein  was  slack. 

The  word  went  quickly  through  the  pack — 

They  one  and  all  cried  *•  Liberty  1 

This  happy  moment  we  are  free, 

Wr/U  range  the  woods. 

Like  nymphs  and  gods. 

And  spend  our  mouths  in  praise  of  mutiny." 

iVith  that  old  Jowler  trots  away. 

And  Bowman  singles  out  his  prey ; 

Thunder  bellow 'd  through  the  wood, 

And  swore  he'd  burst  his  guts  with  blood. 

Venus  tripp'd  it  o'er  the  plain. 

With  boundless  hopes  of  boundless  gain. 

Juno,  she  slipp'd  down  the  hedge. 

But  left  her  sacred  word  for  pledge  ; 

7*kat  all  she  pick'd  up  by-the-by 

Should  to  the  public  treasury. 

And  well  they  might  rely  upon  her  • 

For  Juno  was  a  bitch  of  honour. 


In  short  they  all  had  hopes  to  see 

A  heavenly  crop  of  mutiny. 

And  so  to  reaping  fell : 

But  in  a  little  time  they  found, 

It  was  the  devil  had  till'd  the  ground. 

And  brought  the  seed  from  heU. 

The  pack  divided,  nothing  throve : 

iDiscord  seized  the  throne  of  love. 

Want  and  misery  all  endure. 

All  take  pains,  and  all  grow  poor. 

When  they  had  toil'd  the  livelong  day. 

And  came  at  night  to  view  their  prey, 

Qftf  alas  1  so  iU  they  sped, 

That  half  went  supperless  to  bed. 

At  length,  they  aU  in  council  sate. 

Where  at  a  very  fair  debate, 

It  was  agreed  at  last, 

That  slavery  with  ease  and  plenty, 

When  hounds  were  something  tum'd  of  twenty 

Was  much  a  better  fate, 

Than  'twas  to  work  and  fast. 

y  Play,  Well,  sir — and  what  did  they  do  then  ? 

JEsop,  Why,  they  all  went  home  to  their  kennel 
again.  If  you  think  they  did  wisely,  you'U  do  well 
to  follow  their  example.  \,Bxit. 

1  Play.  Well,  beagles,  what  think  you  of  the 
little  gentleman's  advice  ? 

2  Worn,  I  think  he's  a  little  ugly  philosopher, 
and  talks  like  a  fool. 

\  Play.  Ah,  why,  there's  it  now  !  If  he  had 
been  a  tall,  handsome  blockhead,  he  had  talked 
like  a  wise  man. 

2  Worn.  Why,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Jowler,  that 
we'll  ever  join  again  ? 

1  Play.  I  do  think,  sweet  Mrs.  Juno,  that  if  we 
do  not  join  again,  you  must  be  a  little  freer  of  your 
carcass  than  you  are,  or  you  must  bring  down  your 
pride  to  a  serge  petticoat. 

1  Worn.  And  do  you  think,  sir,  after  the  affronts 
I  have  received,  the  patent  and  1  can  ever  be 
friends  ? 

1  Play,  I  do  think,  madam,  that  if  my  interest 
had  not  been  more  affronted  than  your  face,  the 
patent  and  you  had  never  been  foes. 

1  Worn.  And  so,  sir,  then  you  have  serioui 
thoughts  of  a  reconciliation  ? 

1  Play,  Madam,  I  do  believe  I  may. 

1  tVom.  Why  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that — make  it  my  interest,  and  I'll  have  seri- 
ous thoughts  on't  too. 

2  IVom,  Nay,  if  you  are  thereabouts,  I  desire  to 
come  into  the  treaty. 

3  Play.  And  I. 

4  Play,  And  I. 

2  Play,  And  I.  No  separate  peace ;  none  of 
your  Turin  play,  I  beseech  you. 

1  Play,  Why  then,  since  you  are  all  so  chris- 
tianly  disposed,  I  think  we  had  best  adjourn  im- 
mediately to  our  council-chamber;  choose  some 
potent  prince  for  mediator  and  guarantee  ;  fix 
upon  the  place  of  treaty,  despatch  our  plenipos, 
and  whip  up  the  peace  like  an  oyster.  For  under 
the  rose,  my  confederates,  here  is  such  a  damned 
discount  upon  our  bills,  I'm  afraid,  if  we  stand  it 
out  another  campaign,  we  must  live  upon  slender 
subsistence.  BxetinL 


3i>0 


^SOP. 


PART  n* 


SCENE  II. 


Enter  a  Country  (jcntleman,  who  traiki  to  and/ro, 
looking  angrily  vpon  JEsop. 

JEsop,   Have  you  any  business  with  me,  sir  ? 

GcjU.   I  can't  tell  whether  I  have  or  not 

JEsop.   You  seem  disturbed,  sir. 

Gent,   I'm  always  so  at  the  sight  of  a  courtier. 

JEsop,  Pray  what  may  it  be  that  gives  you  so 
great  an  antipathy  to  'em  ? 

Gent,   My  profession. 

^sop.   What's  that? 

Gent.   Honesty. 

JEsop.  'Tis  an  honest  profession.  I  hope,  sir, 
for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  you  are  in  some 
public  employment. 

Gent.   So  I  am,  sir  ;  no  thanks  to  the  court. 

^sop.  You  are  then,  I  suppose,  employed  by — 

Gent,  My  country. 

JEsop,  ^yho  have  made  you — 

Gent,  A*  senator. 

JEsop,   Sir,  I  reverence  you.  \,Bowing. 

Gent,  Sir,  you  may  reverence  as  low  as  you 
please ;  but  I  shall  spare  none  of  you.  Sir,  I  am 
entrusted  by  my  country  with  above  ten  thousand 
of  their  grievances,  and  in  order  to  redress  'em, 
my  design  is  to  hang  ten  thousand  courtiers. 

JEsop,  Why,  'tis  making  short  work,  I  must 
confess.     But  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  would  do't  ? 

Gent,   Sure  ! — ay,  sure. 

JEsop,  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent.  Why,  the  whole  country  says  so,'  and  I  at 
the  head  of  'em.  Now  let  me  see  who  dares  say 
the  contrary. 

^sop.  Not  I,  truly.  But,  sir,  if  you  won't  take 
it  ill,  I'll  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Gent.  Sir,  I  shall  take  ill  what  I  please ;  and  if 
you,  or  e'er  a  courtier  of  you  all,  pretend  the  con- 
trary, I  say  it's  a  breach  of  privilege.  Now  put 
your  question,  if  you  think  fit. 

JEsop.  Why  then,  sir,  with  all  due  regard  to 
your  chai'acter,  and  your  privilege  too,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  chiefly  complain  of  ? 

Gent,  Why,  sir,  I  do  chiefly  complain,  that  we 
have — a  great  many  ships,  and  very  little  trade ;  a 
great  many  tenants,  and  very  little  money ;  a  great 
many  soldiers,  and  very  little  fighting  ;  a  great  many 
gazettes,  and  little  good  news ;  a  great  many  states- 
men, and  very  little  wisdom ;  a  great  many  parsons, 
and  not  an  ounce  of  religion. 

jEsop,  Why  truly,  sir,  I  do  confess  these  are 
grievances  very  well  worth  your  redressing.  I  per- 
ceive you  are  truly  sensible  of  our  diseases,  but  I'm 
afraid  you  are  a  little  out  in  the  cure. 

Gent.  Sir,  I  perceive  you  take  me  for  a  country 
physician  :  but  you  shall  find,  sir,  that  a  country 
doctor  is  able  to  deal  with  a  court  quack ;  and  to 
show  you  that  I  do  understand  something  of  the 
state  of  the  body  politic,  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  that  I 
have  heard  a  wise  man  say,  the  court  is  the  sto- 
mach of  the  nation,  in  which,  if  the  business  be  not 
thoroughly  digested,  the  whole  carcass  will  be  in 
disorder.  Now,  sir,  I  do  find  by  the  latitude  of 
the  members,  and  the  vapours  that  fly  into  the 
head,  that  this  same  stomach  is  full  of  indigestions, 
which  must  be  removed.  And  therefore,  sir,  I  am 
come  post  to  town  with  my  head  full  of  crocus 
metallorum.  and  design  to  give  the  court  a  vomit. 

jSsop.  Sir,  the  physic  you  mention,  though 
necessary  sometimes,  in  of  too  violent  a  nature  to 


be  used  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  I'm  afinid 
you  are  a  little  too  rash  in  your  prescriptions.  Is 
it  not  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  in  the  canie 
of  the  distemper  ? 

Gent,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  I  should 
be  mistaken  in  anything. 

JEsop,  Have  you  been  long  a  senator  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

JEsop,  Have  you  been  much  about  town  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

^sop.  Have  you  conversed  much  with  men  of 
business  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

Msop.  Have  you  made  any  serious  inquiry  into 
the  present  disorders  of  the  nation  ? 

Gent.  Noi  sir. 

JLsop,  Have  you  ever  heard  what  the  men  now 
employed  in  business  have  to  say  for  themselves  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

jEsop,  How  then  do  you  know  they  deserve  to 
be  punished  for  the  present  disorders  in  your  affairs? 

Gent.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know. 

Msop,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear. 

Gent,  Why,  I  know  by  this — I  know  it,  I  say, 
by  this — that  I'm  sure  on't. — And  to  give  you 
demonstration  that  I'm  sure  on't,  there's  not  one 
man  in  a  good  post  in  the  nation — but  I*d  give  my 
vote  to  hang  him.  Now  I  hope  you  are  convinced. 

JEsop,  As  for  example :  the  first  minister  of 
state,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent.  Because  he  gives  bad  counsel. 

JEsop,  How  do  you  know  } 

Gent,  Why  they  say  so. 

jEsop,  And  who  would  you  put  in  his  room  ? 

Gent,  One  that  would  give  better. 

A^,sop,  Who's  that  ? 

Gent,  Myself. 

Msop.  The  secretary  of  state,  why  would  you 
hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  has  not  good  intelligence. 

^sop.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent.  I  have  heard  so. 

Msop.  And  who  would  you  put  in  his  place .' 

Gent.  My  father. 

Msop.  The  treasurer,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  docs  not  understand  his  busi- 
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How  do  you  know  .' 

I  dreamt  so. 

And  who  would  you  have  succeed  him  ? 

My  uncle. 

.  The  admiral,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 
Because  he  has  not  destroyed  the  enemies. 

How  do  you  know  he  could  do  it  I 

Why,  I  believe  so. 
.  And  who  would  you  have  command  in  his 

My  brother. 

And  tliegeneral,  why  would  you  hang  him? 
Because  he  took  ne'er  a  town  last  cam- 


Msop.  And  how  do  you  know  'twas  in  his  power  ? 

Gent.  Why  I  don't  care  a  souse  whether  it  was 
in  his  power  or  not.  But  I  have  a  son  at  home,  a 
brave  chopping  lad ;  he's  been  captain  in  the  mi- 
litia these  twelve  months,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  his  place.  What  do  ye  stare  for,  sir  ?  ha  ! 
Egad  I  tell  you  he'd  scour  all  to  the  devil.  He's 
none  of  your  fencers,  none  of  your  sa-sa  men. 
Numphs  is  downright,  that's  his  play.      You  may 
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see  his  courage  in  his  face :  he  has  a  pair  of  cheeks 
like  two  bladders,  a  nose  as  flat  as  your  hand,  and 
a  forehead  like  a  bull. 

JEiop,  In  short,  sir,  I  find  if  you  and  your  family 
were  provided  for,  things  would  soon  grow  better 
than  they  do. 

Gent.  And  so  they  would,  sir.  Clap  me  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  Numphs  at  the  head  of 
the  army ;  he  with  his  club-musket,  and  1  with 
roy  club-headpiece,  we'd  soon  put  an  end  to  your 
business. 

jEaop,  I  believe  you  would  indeed*  And  there- 
fore since  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
extraordinary  abilities,  I  am  resolved  to  give  the 
king  an  account  of  you,  and  employ  my  interest 
with  him,  that  you  and  your  son  may  have  the 
posts  you  desire. 

^  Gent.  Will  you,  by  the  Lord  ? — Give  me  your 
fist,  sir — the  only  honest  courtier  that  ever  I  met 
with  in  my  life. 

JEsop.  But,  sir,  when  I  have  done  you  this 
mighty  piece  of  service,  I  shall  have  a  small  request 
to  beg  of  you,  which  I  hope  you  won't  refuse  me. 

Gent,  What's  that  ? 

JEsop,  Why  'tis  in  behalf  of  the  two  officers 
who  are  to  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  you  and 
jour  son. 

Gent.  The  secretary  and  the  general  ? 

JEsop.  The  same.  'Tis  pity  they  should  be 
quite  out  of  business;  I  must  therefore  desire 
you'll  let  me  recommend  one  of  'em  to  you  for 
your  bailiff,  and  t'other  for  your  huntsman. 

Gent.  My  bailiff  and  my  huntsman  ! — Sir,  that's 
not  to  be  granted. 

JRsop.  l^r&jy  why? 

Gent.  Why ! — because  one  would  ruin  my  land, 
and  t'other  would  spoil  my  fox-hounds. 

jEsop,  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Gent.  Why  do  I  think  so! — These  courtiers 
will  ask  the  strangest  questions  ! — Why,  sir,  do 
you  think  that  men  bred  up  to  the  state  and  the 
army,  can  understand  the  business  of  ploughing 
and  hunting  ? 

JEaop.  I  did  not  know  but  they  mighL 

Gent,  How  could  you  think  so  ? 

JEsop.  Because  I  see  men  bred  up  to  ploughing 
and  hunting,  understand  the  business  of  the  state 
and  the  army. 

Gent.  I'm  shot — I  ha'nt  one  word  to  say  for 
myself — I  never  was  so  caught  in  my  life. 

JEaop.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  your  looks  what  I 
have  said 'has  made  some  impression  upon  you ; 
and  would  perhaps  do  more  if  you  would  give  it 
leave. — \Tak\ng  his  hand.']  Come,  sir,  though  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  I  can  be  your  friend ;  my 
favour  at  court  does  not  hinder  me  from  being  a 
lover  of  my  country.  'Tis  my  nature  as  well  as 
principles  to  be  pleased  with  the  prosperity  of 
mankind.  I  wish  all  things  happy,  and  my  study 
is  to  make  them  so.  Th^  distempers  of  the 
government  (which  I  own  are  great)  have  em- 
ployed the  stretch  of  my  understanding,  and 
the  deepest  of  my  thoughts,  to  penetrate  the 
cause,  and  to  find  out  the  remedy.  But,  alas !  all 
the  product  of  my  study  is  this: — that  I  find  there 
is  too  near  a  resemblance  between  the  diseases  of 
the  state  and  those  of  the  body,  for  the  most 
expert  minister  to  become  a  greater  master  in  one 
than  the  college  is  in  t'other  :  and  how  far  their 
skill  extends  you  may  see  by  this  lump  upon  my 


back.    Allowances  in  all  professions  there  must  be, 
since  'tis  weak  man  that  is  the  weak  professor. 
Believe  me,   senator,  for  I   have  seen  the  proof 
on't ;    the  longest  beard  amongst  us  is  a  fool. 
Could  you  but  stand  behind  the  curtain,  and  there 
observe  the  secret  springs  of  state,  you'd  see  in  all 
the  good  or  evil  that  attends  it,  ten  ounces  of 
chance  for  one  grain  either  of  wisdom  or  roguery. 
You'd  see,  perhaps,  a  venerable  statesman 
Sit  fast  asleep  in  a  great  downy  chair ; 
Whilst  in  that  soft  vacation  of  his  thought. 
Blind  chance  (or  what  at  least  we  blindly  call  lo) 
Shall  so  dispose  a  thousand  secret  wheels. 
That  when  he  wakes  he  needs  but  write  his  nam?. 
To  publish  to  the  world  some  bless'd  event, 
For  which  his  statue  shall  be  raised  in  brass. 
Perhaps  a  moment  thence  you  shall  behold  him 
Torturing  his  brain ;  his  thoughts  all  stretch'd  upon 
The  rack  for  public  service  :  the  livelong  night. 
When  all  the  world's  at  rest, 
Consumed  in  care,  and  watching  for  their  safety. 
When  by  a  whirlwind  in  his  fate, 
In  spite  of  him  some  mischief  shall  befal  'em. 
For  which  a  furious  sentence  straight  shall  pass. 
And  they  shall  vote  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Even  thus  uncertain  are  rewards  and  punishments  ; 
And  even  thus  little  do  the  people  know 
When  'tis  the  statesman  merits  one  or  t'other. 

Gent.  Now  I  do  believe  I  am  beginning  to  be 
a  wise  man  ;  for  I  never  till  now  perceived  I  was  a 
fool.  But  do  you  then  really  believe,  sir,  our  men 
in  business  do  the  best  they  can  ? 

jEsop.  Many  of  'em  do :  some  perhaps  do  not. 
But  this  you  may  depend  upon  ;  he  that  is  out  of 
business  is  the  worst  judge  in  the  world  of  him  that 
is  in  :  first,  because  he  seldom  knows  anything  of 
the  matter :  and,  secondly,  because  he  always 
desires  to  get  his  place. 

Gent,  And  so,  sir  you  turn  the  tables  upon  the 
plantiff,  and  lay  the  fool  and  knave  at  his  door. 

JEsop.  If  I  do  him  wrong,  I'm  sorry  for't. 
Let  him  examine  himself,  he'U  find  whether  I  do 
or  not.  [Exit. 

Gent,  Examine ! — I  think  I  have  had  enough 
of  that  already.  There*s  nothing  left,  that  I  know 
of,  but  to  give  sentence :  and  truly  I  think  there*a 
no  great  difficulty  in  that.  A  very  pretty  fellow  I 
am  indeed  !  Here  am  I  come  bellowing  and  roar> 
ing  two  hundred  miles  post  to  find  myself  an  ass  ; 
when  with  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  consideration  1 
might  have  made  the  self-same  discovery,  without 
going  over  my  threshold.  Well !  if  ever  they  send 
me  on  their  errand  to  reform  the  state  again,  I'll 
be  damned.  But  this  I'll  do  :  I'll  go  home  and 
reform  my  family  if  I  can  :  them  I'm  sure  1  know. 
There's  my  father's  a  peevish  old  coxcomb :  there's 
my  uncle's  a  drunken  old  sot :  there's  my  bro- 
ther's a  cowardly  bully :  son  Numphs  is  a  lubberly 
whelp  :  I've  a  great  ramping  daughter,  that  stares 
like  a  heifer  ;  and  a  wife*s  that's  u  slatternly  sow. 

lExU. 


SCENE  IIL 

Enter  a  young,  gay,  airy  Beau,  who  stands  smVfnp 
contemptibly  upon  JEbop. 

jEsop,  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Bean.  A  fool. 

uEsop,  That's   impossible; — for  *.f   thou  Trer't 
thou'dst  think  thyself  a  wise  man. 
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Beau,  So  I  do. — This  is  my  own  opinion — the  ' 
t'other's  my  neii^hbours'.  {Walking  airily  about. 

jEsop,  [Gazing  after  him,^  Have  you  any 
business  with  me,  sir  ? 

Beau.  Sir,  I  have  business  with  nobody  ;  plea- 
sure's my  study. 

jEsop,  lAside.]  An  odd  fellow  this  ! — lAhudJ] 
Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Beau,  I  can't  tell. 

JEsop.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Beau,  No,  sir  :  Vm  a  favourite  at  court,- and  I 
neither  know  myself  nor  anybody  else. 

JEsop,  Kt^  you  In  any  employment  ? 

Beau,  Yes. 

JEsop.  Whatis't? 

Beau.  I  don't  know  the  name  on't. 

jEsop,  You  know  the  business  on't,  I  hope  ? 

Beau,  That  I  ^o — the  business  of  it  is — to — 
put  in  a  deputy,  and  receive  the  money. 

Msop,  Pray  what  may  be  your  name  ? 

Beau,  Empty. 

jEsop.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Beau.  In  the  side-box. 

jEsop,  What  do  you  do  there  ? 

Beau,  I  ogle  the  ladies. 

jEsop,  To  what  purpose  ) 

Beau,  To  no  purpose. 

jEsop.  Why  then  do  you  do  it  ? 

Beau.  Because  they  like  it,  and  I  like  it 

jEsop,  Wherein  consists  the  pleasure  ? 

Beau,  In  playing  the  fool. 

JEsop,  Pray  sir,  what  age  are  you  ? 

Beau.  Five-and-twenty,  my  body ;  my  head's 
about  fifteen. 

jEtop,  Is  your  father  living  ? 

Beau,  Dead,  thank  God. 

jEsop.  Has  be  been  long  so  ? 

Beau.  Positively  yes. 

jEsop,  Where  were  you  brought  up  ? 

Beau,  At  school. 

JEsop,  What  school  ? 

Beau,  The  school  of  Venus. 

jEsop,  Were  you  ever  at  the  university  ? 

Beau,  Yes. 

JEsop.  What  study  did  you  follow  there  ? 

Beau.  My  bedmaker. 

JEsop,  How  long  did  you  stay  ? 

Beau.  Till  I  had  lost  my  maidenhead. 

JEsop.  Why  did  you  come  away  ? 

Beau.  Because  I  was  expelled. 

JEsop,  Where  did'you  go  then  ? 

Bean.  To  court. 

Ai^op.  Who  took  care  of  your  education  there  ? 

Beau.  A  whore  and  a  dancing-master. 

jEsop.  What  did  you  gain  by  them  } 

Beau.  A  minuet  and  the  pox. 

JEsop.  Have  you  an  estate? 

Beau,  I  had. 

JEsop.  What's  become  on't  ? 

Beau.  Spent. 

JEsop,  In  woat  ? 

Beau,  In  a  twelvemonth. 

jEsop.  But  how  ? 

Beau.  Why,  in  dressing,  drinking,  whoring, 
claps,  dice,  and  scriveners.  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now,  old  gentleman  ? 

^sop.  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  yourself? 

Beau.  I  don't  think  at  all :  1  know  how  to  be- 
stow my  time  better. 

.E^op,  Are  yuu  married? 


Beau.  No — kavfe  yOu  ever  a  daughter  to  bestow 
upon  me?  . 

jEsop,  She  would  be  well  bestowed  1 

Beau,  Why,  I'm  a  strong  young  dog,  yoa  old 
put,  you :  she  may  be  worse  coupled. 

JEsop.  Have  you  then  a  mind  to  a  wife,  sir  ? 

Beau.  Yaw,  min  Heer. 

jEsop,  What  would  you  do  with  her  ? 

Beau.  Whyt  I'd  take  care  of.  her  affairs^  rid 
her  of  all  her  troubles,  her  maidefihead,  and  her 
portion. 

JEsop,  And  pray  .what  sort  of  wife  would  yoa  be 
willing  to  throw  yourself  away  upon  ? 

Beau.  Why,  upon  one  that  has  youth,  beauty, 
quality,  virtue,  wit,  and  money. 

jEsop.  And  how  may  you  ^be  qualified  your- 
self, to  back  you  in  your  pretensions  to  such  a 
one? 

Beau.  Why,,  I  am  qualified  with— a. periwig— 4i 
snuffbox— a  feather — a — smooth  hice — a  fool's  head 
— ^and  a  patch. 

Msop.  But  one  question  more :  wh^  settle- 
meqts  can  you  make  ? 

Beau.  Settlements  ! — why,  if  she  be  a  very  great 
heiress  indeed,  I  believe  I  may  settle — myself  upon 
her  for  life,  and  my  pox  upon  her  children  for 
ever. 

Msop,  'Tis  enough  ;  you  may  ejipect  I'll  serve 
you,  if  it  lies  in  my  way.  B.ut  I  would  not  have 
you  rely  too  Dfiuch  upon  your  success,  because 
people  sometimes  are  mistaken  ;  as  for  example— 

An  ape  there  was  of  nimble  parts, 

A  great  intruder  into  hearts, 

As  brisk,  and  gay,  and  full  of  air, 

As  you,  or  I,  or  any  here ; 

Rich  in  his  dress,  of  splendid  show. 

And  with  a  hea'd  like  any  be^iu  : 

Eternal  mirth  was  in  his  face ; 

Where'er  he  went, 

He  was  content. 

So  Fortune  had  but  kindly  sent 

Some  ladies — and  a  looking-glass. 

Encouragement  they  always  gave  him. 

Encouragement  to  play  the  fool ; 

For  soon  they  found  it  was  a  tool. 

Would  hardly  be  so  much  in  love, 

]6ut  that  the  mumbling  of  a  glove, 

Or  tearing  of  a  fan,  would  save  him. 

These  bounties  he  accepts  as  proof 
Of  feats  done  by  his  wit  and  youth . 
He  gives  their  freedom  gone  for  ever. 
Concludes  each  female  heart  undone. 
Except  that  very  happy  one. 
To  which  he'd  please  to  do  the  favour. 
In  short,  so  smooth  his  matters  went. 
He  guess'd,  where'er  his  thoughts  were  benU 
The  lady  he  must  carry. 
So  put  on  a  fine  new  cravat. 
He  comb'd  his^wig,  he  cock'd  his  ha^ 
And  gave  it  out  he'd  marry. 
But  here,  alas  !  he  found  to's  cost. 
He  had  reckon'd  long  without  his  host : 
For  wheresoe'er  he  made  the  attack. 
Poor  pug  with  shame  was  beaten  back. 

The  first  fair  she  he  had  in  chace. 
Was  a  young  cat,  extremely  rich, 
Her  mother  was  a  noted  witch; 
So  had  the  daughter  proved  but  dvilf 
He  had  been  related  to  the  deviL 
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Bat  when  he  came 
To  urge  his  flame, 
She  scratch'd  him  o*er  the  face. 

With  that  he  went  among  the  bitches, 
Sach  as  had  beauty,  wit,  and  riches. 
And  swore  Miss  Maulken,  to  her  costt 
Should  quickly  see, what  she  had  lost :  < 

But  the  poor  unlucky  swain 
Miss'd  his  shepherdess  again ; 
His  fate  was  to  miscarry. 
It  was  his  destiny  to  find. 
That  cats  and  dogs  are  of  a  mind. 
When  monkeys  come  to  marry. 

Beau.  Tis  very  well ; — 'tis  very  weU,  old  spark : 
I  say  'tis  very  well.  Because  1  han't  »  pair  of  plOd 
shoes  and  a  dirty  shirt,  you  .Ihink  a  wpman  ,woa't  * 
venture  upon  me  for  a  husband.  Why  now  to 
show  you,  old  father,  how  little  you  philosophers 
know  of  the  ladies — I'll  tell  you  an  adventure  of  a 
friend  of  mine. 

A  band,  a  bob*wig,  and  a  feather, 
Attack'd  a  lady's  heart  together  ; 
The  band  in  a  most  learned  plea. 
Mad?,  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 
Of  vigorous  jouth. 
Old  solemn  truth. 


With  books  and  morals  into  bed, 
How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob  he  talk'd  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry  ; 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free, 
1*0  owii  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powderM  wigs  and  dancing  shoeil. 
Were  good  for  nothing  (mend  his  soul  1) 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth^ 
And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wifio 
Of  one  who  labour'd  all  his  life. 
To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own, 
And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done. 
Was  heaven  upon  earth. 
-    When  these  two  ^Ihdes  had  fl6ne,  d'ye'^e, 
The  feather  (as  it  might  bt  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen, 
With  such  an  air,  and  such  a  mien. 
Look  you,  old  gentleman,  m  stiorc. 
He  4uiokly  spoil'd  the  statesman's  sport. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather, 
That  you  .najist  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leap'd  about  his  neck, 
And  off  they  went  together. 

There's  a  tale  for  your  tale,  old  dad,  and  so — 
senriteurl  lEuit. 
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Doir  FsLix  DK  Cabrera,  a  Oentlcman  of  Valencia. 

Don  Pkdro  Osorio,  ^ 

Bon  Guzman  db  Torrbllas,  \Lovers  q/'Lconora. 

Don  John  dk  Alvarada.       j 

Lopez,  Servant  to  Don  John. 


Galindo,  Servant  to  Don  Guzman. 

Leonora,  Daughter  to  Don  Fbuz. 
IsABBiXA,  her  Friend,  and  Sitter  to  Ouzaitf. 
Jacinta,  Maid  to  Leonora. 


SCENE,— Valencia. 


PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN   BY   CAPT.   GRIFPIX. 


You  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age, 
You  awful  cat-a-nine  tails  to  the  stage, 
This  once  be  just,  and  in  our  cause  engage. 
To  gain  your  favour,  we  your  rules  obey, 
And  treat  you  with  a  moral  piece  to-day  ; 
So  moral,  we're  afraid  *twill  damn  the  play. 
For  though  ye  have  long  been  leagued  (as  people 

tell) 
To  reduce  the  power  exorbitant  of  hell ; 
No  troops  you  send,  to  abate  it  in  this  field. 
But  leave  us  still  exposed,  to  starve  or  yield. 
Your  scouts  indeed  sometimes  come  stealing  in. 
To  observe  this  formidable  camp  of  sin, 
And  whisper,  if  we'll  piously  declare. 
What  aids  you  then  will  send  to  help  us  through 

the  war. 
To  this  we  answer.  We're  a  feeble  state, 
And  cannot  well  afford  to  love  or  hate, 
So  should  not  meddle  much  in  your  debate. 
But  since  your  cause  is  good,    thus    fur  we'll 

«,  go. 

When  Portugal  declares,  we'll  do  so  too. 

Our  cases,  as  we  think,  are  much  alike, 

And  on  the  same  conditions  we  should  strike  ; 

Send  to  their  aid  a  hundred  men-of-war, 

To  ours  a  hundred  squadrons  of  the  fair  ; 


Rig  out  your  wives  and  daughters  all  aroandy 
(I  mean  who  are  fit  for  service,  tight  and  sound. 
And  for  a  proof  our  meaning  is  sincere. 
See  but  the  ships  are  good,  and  if  you  fear 
A  want  of  equipage,  we'll  man  them  here. 

These  are  the  terms,  on  which  you  may  engage 
The  poet's  fire,  to  batter  from  the  stage. 
Useful  ally  !  whose  friendship  lets  you  in 
Upon  the  weak  and  naked  side  of  sin ; 
Against  your  old  attack,  the  foe's  prepared. 
Well  fortified,  and  always  on  his  guard  ; 
The  sacred  shot  you  send  are  flung  in  vain  ; 
By  impious  hands,  with  insolent  disdain, 
They're  gather'd  up,  and  fired  at  you  again. 
Through  bafiSed  toils,  and  unsuccessful  cares, 
In  slaughter,  blood,  and  wounds,  and  pious  snares* 
Ye  have  made  a  Flanders  war  these  fifteen  hundred 

years. 
Change  then  your  scheme,  if  you'd  your  foe  annoy. 
And  the  infernal  Bajazet  destroy  : 
Our  aid  accept. 

We  have  gentler  stratagems  which  may  succeed ; 
We'll  tickle  'em,  where  you  would  make  'em  bleed: 
In  sounds  less  harsh  we'll  teach  'em  to  obey  ; 
In  softer  strains  the  evil  spirit  lay, 
And  steal  their  immorality  away. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Don  John's  Lodgings, 

Elder  Don  John  heating  Lopez. 
Lop.  Hold,  sir,  hold  ;  there's  enough  in  all  con 


saence;    I'm   reasonable,   I   ask  no   more;   I'm 
content. 

Don  John,  Then  there's  double  content,  you 
dog,  and  a  brace  of  contents  more  into  the  bargain. 
Now  is't  well  ?  [.Striking  again  and  again. 


Lop.  O  mighty  well,  sir,  you'll  never  meud  it ; 
pray  leave  it  as  'tis. 

Don  John,  Look  you,  you  jackanapes,  if  ever  I 
hear  an  offer  at  your  impertinent  advice  again — 

Lop.  And  why.  sir,  will  you  stifle  the  moat 
useful  of  my  qualifications  ? 

Don  John.  Either,  sirrah,  I  pass  for  a  very  great 
blockhead  with  you,  or  you  are  pleased  to  reckon 
much  upon  my  patience. 
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Lop.  Your  patience,  sir,  indeed  is  great ;  I  feel 
at  this  time  forty  proofs  ou't  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  really,  sir,  I  would  advise  you  to — 

Don  John,  Again  !  I  can  bear  thee  no  longer. 
Here,  pen  and  ink,  1*11  give  thee  thy  discharge. 
Did  I  take  you  for  a  valet,  or  a  privy-counsellor, 
sir? 

Lop.  'Tis  confessed,  sir,  you  took  me  but  for 
humble  employment ;  but  my  intention  was  agree- 
ably to  surprise  you  with  some  superior  gifts  of 
nature,  to  your  faithful  slave.  I  profess,  my  noble 
master,  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners. Yours,  gracious  sir,  (with  all  respect  I 
speak  it)  are  not  irrepreheusible.  And  I'm  afraid 
in  time,  sir,  I  am  indeed,  they'll  wriggle  you  into 
some  ill-favoured  affair,  whence  with  all  my  under- 
standing  I  shall  be  puzzled  to  bring  you  off. 

Don  John.  Very  well,  sir. 

Lop.  And  therefore,  sir,  it  is,  that  I  (poor  Lopez 
OS  I  am)  sometimes  take  leave  to  moralise. 

Don  John.  Go,  go,  moralise  in  the  market-place; 
I'm  quite  worn  out.     Once  more,  march. 

Lop.  Is  the  sentence  definitive  ? 

Don  John.  Positive. 

Lop,  Then  pray  let  us  come  to  account,  and  see 
what  wages  are  due. 

Don  John.  Wages  !  Refund  what  you  have  had, 
you  rascal  you,  for  the  plague  you  have  given  me. 

Lop.  Nay,  if  I  must  lose  my  money,  then  let 
me  claim  another  right :  losers  have  leave  to  speak. 
Therefore  advance,  my  tongue,  and  say  thy  plea- 
sore  ;  tell  this  master  of  mine,  be  should  die  with 
shame  at  the  life  he  leads :  so  much  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  honour.     Tell  him — 

Don  John.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Lop,  You  shall  indeed,  sir. 

Don  John.  Here,  take  thy  money  and  begone. 

Lop.  Counters  all ;  adieu  you  glistering  spangles 
of  the  world  !  farewell  ye  tempters  of  the  great ; 
not  me !     Tell  him — 

Don  John.  Stav. 

Lop.  Go  on. — Tell  him  he's  worse  among  the 
women  than  a  ferret  among  the  rabbits  ;  at  one  and 
all,  from  the  princess  to  the  tripe-woman  ;  hand- 
some, ugly,  old  women  and  children,  all  go  down. 

Don  John,  Very  well. 

Lop.  It  is  indeed,  sir,  and  so  are  the  stories  you 
tell  them  to  bring  them  to  your  matters.  The 
handsome,  she's  all  divinity  to  be  sure ;  the  ugly, 
she's  so  agreeable,  were  it  not  for  her  virtue,  she  d 
be  overrun  with  lovers  ;  the  light  airy  flipflap,  she 
kills  him  with  her  motions  ;  the  dull  heavy-tailed 
maukin  melts  him  down  with  her  modesty ;  the 
scragged  lean  pale  face  has  a  shape  for  destruction ; 
the  fat  OTergrown  sow  has  an  air  of  importance  ; 
the  tall  awkward  trapes  with  her  majesty  wounds  ; 
tbe  little  short  trundle-tail  shoots  a  je-ne'Sais-quoi: 
iu  a  word,  they  have  all  something  for  him — and 
he  has  something  for  'em  all. 

Don  John.  And  thus,  you  fool,  by  a  general 
attack,  I  keep  my  heart  my  own  ;  lie  with  them 
that  like  me,  and  care  not  sixpence  for  them  that 
don't. 

Lop.  Well  said,  well  said,  a  very  pretty  amuse- 
ment truly  !  But  pray,  sir,  by  your  leave  (cere- 
mony aside)  since  you  are  pleased  to  clear  up  into 
conversation,  what  mighty  matters  do  you  expect 
from  boarding  a  woman  you  know  is  already  heart 
and  soul  engaged  to  another  ? 

Don  John.  Why  1  exj'cct  her  heart  and  soul 


should  disengage  in  a  week.  If  you  live  a  little 
longer  with  me,  sirrah,  you'll  know  how  to  instruct 
your  next  master  to  the  purpose :  and  therefore 
that  I  may  charitably  equip  you  for  a  new  service, 
now  I'm  turning  you  out  of  my  own,  I'll  let  you 
know,  that  when  a  woman  loves  a  man  best,  she's 
in  the  roost  hopeful  way  of  betraying  him ;  for 
love,  like  fortune,  turns  upon  a  wheel,  and  is  verj 
much  given  to  rising  and  falling. 

Lop.  Like  enough.  But  as  much  upon  the 
weathercock  as  the  ladies  are,  there  are  some  the 
wind  must  blow  hard  to  fetch  them  about  When 
such  a  sturdy  hussy  falls  in  your  honour^s  vray, 
what  account  may  things  turn  to  then,  an't  please 
ye? 

Don  John.  They  turn  to  a  bottle,  you  puppy. 

Lop.  I  find  they'll  always  turn  to  something ; 
but  when  you  pursue  a  poor  woman  only  to  make 
her  lover  jealous,  what  pleasure  can  you  take  in 
that? 

Don  John.  That  pleasure. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  again ! 

Don  John.  Why,  sirrah,  d'you  think  there's  no 
pleasure  in  spoiling  their  sport,  when  I  can't  make 
my  own  ? 

Lop.  Oh  !  to  a  good-natured  man,  be  sure  there 
must ;  but  suppose,  instead  of  fending  and  proving 
with  his  mistress,  he  should  come  to — ^a — parrying 
and  thrusting  with  you ;  what  becomes  of  your 
joy  then,  my  noble  master  ? 

Don  John.  Why  do  you  think  I'm  afraid  to 
fight,  you  ra?cal  ? 

Lop.  I  thought  we  were  talking  of  what  we  loved, 
not  what  we  feared,  sir. 

Don  John.  Sir,  I  love  everything  that  leads  to 
what  I  love  most. 

Lop.  I  know,  sir,  you  have  often  fought  upon 
these  occasions. 

Don  John.  Therefore  tint  has  been  no  stop  to 
my  pleasures. 

Lop.  But  you  have  nevii*  been  killed  once,  sir; 
and  when  that  happens,  \v.\x  will  lor  ever  lose  the 
pleasure  of — 

Don  John*  \_Strikiny  him.'\  Breaking  your 
head,  you  rascnl,  whicli  wiU  afflict  me  heartily. 
— [Knocking  at  the  door.l  See  who  knocks  so 
hard. 

Lop.  Somebody  that  thinks  I  can  hear  no  better 
than  you  think  I  can  feel. 

Enter  Dox  Guzmax. 

Don  Guz.  Don  John  de  Alvarada,  is  ).e  here  ? 

Lop.  There's  the  man. — [Aside.']  Show  me 
such  another  if  you  can  find  him. 

Don  Guz.  Don  John,  I  desire  to  speak  with  you 
alone. 

Don  John.  You  may  speak  before  this  fellow, 
sir  ;  he's  trusty. 

Don  Guz.  'Tis  an  affair  of  honour,  sir. 

Don  John.  Withdraw,  Lopez. 

Lop.  [Aside.']  Behind  the  door  I  will,  and  no 
farther.  This  fellow  looks  as  if  he  came  to  save 
me  a  broken  head.  [Retires. 

Don  Guz.  I  call  myself  Don  Guzman  de  Tdr- 
rellas,  you  know  what  blood  I  spring  from  ;  I  am 
a  cadet,  and  by  consequence  not  rich ;  but  I  am 
esteemed  by  men  of  honour :  I  have  been  forward 
to  expose  myself  in  battles  abroad,  and  I  have  met 
with  applause  in  our  feasts  at  home. 

Lop.  So  much  by  way  of  introduction.     [Aside. 


Don  John.  I  understand  yoUr  merit,  sir,  and 
should  be  glad  to  do  as  much  by  your  business. 

Dun  CujK,  Give  attention,  and  you'll  be  in- 
structed. I  love  Leonora,  and  from  my  youth  have 
done  80,  Long  she  rejected  my  sighs,  and  despised 
my  tears,  but  my  constancy  at  last  has  vanquished. 
1  have  found  the  way  4:0  her  heart,  and  nothing  is 
■wantinj^  to  complete  my  joy  but  the  consent  of 
her  father,  whom  I  cannot  yet  convince  that  the 
wants  in  .my  fortune  are  recompensed  by  the  merits 
of  my  person. 

Lop,  He's  a  very  dull  fellow  indeed.        iAside. 

Don  Gux.  In  the  meanwhile  the  object* of  my 
TOWB  is  a  sharer  in  my  grief,  and  the  only  cordial 
we  have  is  the  pleasure  of  a  secret  conversation, 
through  a  small  breach  I  have  made  in  a  thin  par- 
tition that  divides  our  lodgings.  I  trust  you,  Don 
John,  with  this  important  secret ;  friend  or  enemy, 
you  are  noble,  therefore  keep  it,  I  charge  your 
honour  with  it. 

Lop,  You  could  not  pat  it  in  better  hand<i.  ■ 

iAtide. 

Don  Gum.  But  more,  my  passion  (or  this  lady  is 
not  hid  ;  all  Valencia  is  acquainted  with  my  wishes, 
and  approves  my  choice.  You  alone,  John  de 
Alvarada,  seeming  ignorant  of  my  vows,  dare 
traverse  my  amour. . 

Don  John,  Go  on. 

Lop.  These  words  import  war  ;  lie  close,  Lopez. 

IAside, 

Don  Gum,  You  are  the  Argus  of  our  street,  and 
the  spy  of  Leonora ;  whether  Diana,  by  her  bnr* 
rowed  light,  supplies  the  absence  of  the  Astrea  of 
day,  or  that  the  shades  of  night  cover  the  earth 
with  impenetrable  darkness }  yon  still  attend  till 
Aurora's  return,  under  thebedconyof  that  adorable 
beauty. . 

Don  John,  So. 

Don^GtMf,  Wherever  she  moves,  you  still  follow 
as  her  shadow,  at  church,  at  plays  ;  be  her  business 
with  heaven,  or  earthy  your  importunity  is  such, 
you'll  share  it. 

Lop,  He  is  a  forward  fellow,  that's  the  truth  on't 

iAside, 

Don  Guz.  But  what's  still  farther,  you  take  the 
liberty  to  copy  me  i  my  words,  my  actions,  every 
motion  is  no  sooner  n^ine,  but  yours.  In  short, 
you  ape  me,  Dop;  and  to  that  point,  I  once  de- 
signed to  stab  myself,  and  try  if  you  would  follow 
me  in  that  too. 

Lop,  No,  there  the  monkey  would  have  left  you. 

IAside. 

Don  Gux,  But  to  conclude. 

Don  John,  *Tis  time. 

Don  Guz,  My  patience,  Don,  is  now  no  more  ; 
and  I  prononnce,  that  if  henceforth  I  find  you 
under  Leonora's  window,  w^o  never  wished,  fond 
man,  to  see  you  there,  I  by  the  ways  of  honour 
shall  fix  you  in  another  station.  I  leave  you  to 
consider  on't.     Farewell.  {Exit. 

Don  John.  Hold,  sir,  we  had  e*en  as  good  do 
this  honourable  deed  now. 

Re-enUr  Lopkz. 

Lop.  No,  pray,  sir,  let  him  go,  and  may  be  you 
mayn't  have  occasion  to  do  it  at  all. 

Don  John,  I  thought  at  first  the  coxcomb  came 
upon  another  subject,  which  would  have  embar- 
rassed me  much  more. 

Lop.  Now  this  was  a  subject  would  have  em- 
barrassed me  enough  in  all  conscience. 


Don  John.  I  was  afraid  he  came  to  forbid  me 
seciug  his  sister  Isabella,  with  whom  I'm  upon 
very  good  terms. 

Lop,  Why  now  that's  a  hard  case^  when  yoik 
have  got  a  man's  sister,  you  can't  leave  him  h& 
mistress.  . 

Don  John,  No,  changeling,  I  hate  him  eoougk, 
to  love  every  woman  thnt  belongs  to  him  :  and  the 
fool  has  so  provoked  me  by  his  threatening,  that  1 
believe  I  shall  have  a  stroke  at  his  mother  before  I 
think  myself  even  with  him. 

Lop,  A  most  admirable  way  to  make  Up  accounts 
truly !    • 

Don  John.  A  son  of  a  whore !  'sdeath,  I  did 
not  care  sixpence  for  the  slut  before,  but  now  I'll 
have  her  maidenhead  in  a  week,  for  fear  the  rogue 
should  marry  her  in  ten  days. 

Lop,  Mum ;  here's  her  father :  I'll-  wamnt 
.this  old  spark  comes  to  correct  our  way  of  living 
too. 

Enter  Don  Fklix. 

Don  Fel,  Don  John 

Don  John,  Don  Felixf  Ao  I  see  you  in  my  poor 
dwelling  }  Pray,  to  what  lucky  accident  do  I  owe 
this  honour  ? 

Don  Fel,  That  I  may  speak  to  you  without 
constraint,  pray  send  awaV  your  servant. 

Lop,  [  Aside. "l  What  the  pox  have  I  done  to 
them,  they  are  all  so  uneasy  at  my  company  1 

Don  John,  Give  us  chairs,  and  leave  the  room. 

Lop.  [Axide,']  If  this  old  fellow  comes  to 
quarrel  with  us  too,  he'll  at  least  do  us  less  harm. 

Don  Fel,  Won't  you  retire,  friend  ? 

iLooking  behini, 

Don  John.  Begone,  sirrah  I 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Pox  take  ye,  you  old  prig  you ! 
But  1  shall  be  even  with  you  !  guides  hiaue^. 

Don  Fel,  You  know  me,  sir  ? 

Don  John,  I  do,  sir. 

Don  Fel.  That  I  call  myself— 

Don  John.  Don  Felix. 

Don  Fel.  That  I  am  of  the  house  of — 

Don  John.  Cabrera,  one  of  the  first  of  Valencia. 

Don  Fel,  That  my  estate  is —  ! 

Don  John.  Great.  | 

Don  Fel,  You  know  that  I  have  some  repu- 
tation in  the  world. 

Don  John,  I  know  your  reputation  equals  your 
birth. 

Don  Fel.  And  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  heaven 
for  the  consolation  of  my  grey  hairs  has  given  me 
an  only  daughter,  who  is  nut  deformed. 

Don  John.  Beauteous  as  light.  ^ 

Don  Fel.  Well  shaped,  witty,  and  endowed 
with — 

Don  John.  All  the  good  qualities  of  mind  and 
body. 

Don  Fel.  Since  you  are  satisfied  with  all  thiSf 
hearken,  I  pray,  with  attention,  to  the  busiueas 
that  brings  me  hither. 

Don  John    I  shall. 

Don  Fel.  We  all  know,  Don  John,  some  by  their 
own  experience,  some  by  that  of  others,  how  nice 
a  gentleman's  honour  is,  and  how  easily  tarnishcii ; 
an  eclaircissement  managed  with  prudence,  often 
prevents  misfortunes  that  perhafis  might  be  ujMjn 
the  point  of  attending  us.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  seen  your  designs 
upon  my  daughter.  You  pass  nights  entire  under 
her  window,  as  if  you  were  searching  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  f^^t  into  my  honse ;  there  is  nobody  in 
the  town  bnt  has  taken  notice  of  your  proceeding ; 
you  give  the  public  a  subject  for  disadvantafreous 
discourse ;  and  though  in  reality  Leonora^s  virtue 
receives  no  prejudice  by  it,  her  reputation  daily 
mos  some  risk.  My  years  have  taught  me  to  jndge 
right  of  things :  and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
decide  what  your  end  can  be ;  you  can't  regard 
my  daughter  on  a  fool  of  gallantry,  you  know  her 
virtue  and  my  birth  too  well ;  and  for  a  wife  you 
seem  to  have  no  thought,  since  you  have  yet  made 
no  demand  to  me :  what  then  is  your  intention  ? 
You  have  heard  perhaps,  I  have  hearkened  to  a 
^ntleman  of  Toledo,  a  man  of  merit.  I  own  I 
have,  and  I  expect  him  daily  here ;  but.  Don  John, 
if  'tis  that  which  hinders  you  from  declaring  in 
form,  rU  ease  you  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which 
the  customs  of  the  world  impose  upon  these  occa- 
sions, and  in  a  word,  I'll  break  with  him,  and  give 
yon  Leonora. 

Lop.  {^Aside.'\  Good. 

Don  Fel.  You  don't  answer  me  !  what  is't  that 
troubles  you  ? 

Don  John.  That  I  have  been  such  a  sot,  old 
gentleman,  to  hear  you  with  so  much  patience. 

Don  Fel.  How,  Don  !  I'm  more  astonished  at 
your  answer  than  I  was  with  your  silence. 

Don  John.  Astonished  !  why  han't  yon  talked 
to  me  of  marriage  ?  He  asks  me  to  marry,  and 
wonders  what  I  complain  of ! 

Don  Fel.  'Tis  well— 'tis  well,  Don  John,  the 
outrage  is  violent  I  You  insult  me  in  your  own 
house.     But  know,  sir —  ilHsing. 

Don  John.  But  know,  sir,  there  needs  no  quarrel, 
if  you  please,  sir  ;  I  like  your  daughter  very  well ; 
but  for  marrying  her — serviteur. 

Don  Fel.  Don  Guzman  de  Torrellas  has  not  less 
merit  than  you,  Don. 

Don  John.  Agreed  ;  what  then  ? 

Don  Fel.  And  yet  1  have  refused  him  my 
dausrhter. 

Don  John.  Why  then  you  have  used  him  better 
than  you  have  done  me,  which  I  take  very  unkindly. 

Don  Fel.  I  have  used  you,  sir — 

Don  John.  Used  me,  sir !  you  have  used  me 
very  ill,  to  come  into  my  own  house  to  seduce 
me. 

Don  Fel.  What  extrat:agance  ! 

Don  John.  What  persecution  ! 

Don  Fel.  Am  I  then  to  have  no  other  answer  ? 

Don  John.  Methinks  you  have  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

Don  Fel.  Promise  me  at  least  you'll  cease  to 
love  my  daughter. 

Don  John.  I  won't  affront  your  family  so  far 
neither. 

Lop.  Egad  my  master  shines  to-day.         \,Atide. 

Don  Fel.  Know,  Don,  that  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Lop.  If  he  could,  I  think  there's  no  more  to  lay 
Upon  him.  lAtlde. 

Don  Fel.  If  I  find  you  continue  to  importune 
Leonora,  I  shall  find  a  way  to- satisfy  my  offended 
honour,  and  punish  your  presumption. 

Don  John.  You  shall  do  what  you  please  to  me 
provided  you  don't  marry  me. 

Don  Fel.  Know,  Alvarada,  there  are  ways  to 
revenge  such  outrageous  affronts  as  these. 

Don  John.   1  won't  marry. 

Don  Fel,  'Tis  enough.  {Exit. 


Lop.  [Aside.'}  So  ;  the  old  fellow's  gone  at  last, 
and  has  carried  great  content  along  with  him. 
Don  John,  Lopez. 

Me-tnter  Lorn, 

Lop.  Sir- 
Don  John.  What  dost  think  ?  he  would  have 
married  me  I 

Lop.  Yes,  he  had  found  his  man.  But  you  l\ave 
been  even  with  him. 

Don  John,  What,  thou  hast  heard  us  then  ? 

Lop,  Or  I  were  no  valet  But  pray  what  does 
your  honour  intend  to  do  now  ?  Will  you  con- 
tinue the  siege  of  a  place,  wher^  'tis  probably  they 
will  dgily  augment  the  fortifications,  when  there 
are  so  many  open  towns  you  may  march  into 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  the  trenches  ? 

Don  John,  I  am  going,  Lopez,  to  double  my 
attacks :  1  '11  beat  up  her  quarters  sLx  times  a-  night, 
I  am  now  downright  in  love  ;  the  difficulties  pique 
me  to  the  attempt,  and  I'll  conquer  or  I'll  die. 

Lop.  Why  to  confess  the  truth,  sir,  I  find  yot< 
much  upon  my  taste  in  this  matter;  difficulties 
are  the  rocambole  of  love,  I  never  valued  an  easy 
conquest  in  my  life.  To  rouse  my  fire,  the  lady 
must  cry  out  (as  softly  as  ever  she  can)  Have  a 
care  my  dear,  my  mother  has  seen  us  ;  my  brothers 
suspect  me ;  my  husband  may  surprise  us :  oh, 
dear  heart,  have  a  care,  I  pray  !  Then  I  play  the 
devil :  bnt  when  I  come  to  a  fair-one,  where  1  may 
hang  up  my  cloak  upon  a  peg,  get  into  my  gown 
and  slippers — 

Don  John.  Impudent  rogue  I  lAsid*, 

Lop.  See  her  stretched  upon  the  conch  in  great 
security,  with — My  dear,  come  kiss  me,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  I  droop,  I  yawn,  I  sleep. 

Du7i  John.  Well,  sir,  whatever  you  do  with  your 
fair-one,  I  am  going  to  be  very  busy  with  mine  ;  I 
was  e'en  almost  weary  of  her,  but  Guzman  and  this 
old  fellow  have  revived  my  dying  fire ;  and  so 
have  at  her. 

Lop.  'Tis  all  mighty  well,  sir,  mighty  well,  sir, 
as  can  be  in  the  world.  But  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  consider  en  passant^  or  so,  a  little 
now  and  then,  about  swords  and  daggers,  and 
rivals  and  old  fellows,  and  pistols  and  great  guns, 
and  such-like  baubles,  only  now  and  then  at 
leisure,  sir,  not  to  interrupt  things  of  more  con- 
sequence. 

Don  John.  Thou  art  a  cowardly  rascal,  I  have 
often  considered  that. 

Lop.  Ay,  that's  true,  sir,  and  yet  a  blunderbuss 
is  presently  discharged  out  of  a  garret  window. 

Don  John.  Come,  no  more  words ;  but  follow 
me. — How  now  !  what  impertinence  have  we  here 
now  to  stop  me  ? 

Enter  Don  Pkoro. 

Lop.  'Tis  Don  Pedro,  or  I'm  a  dog. 

Don  John,  Impossible  !  Don  Pedro  returned  ! 

Don  Ped.  Tis  I,  my  dearest  friend ;  I'm  come 
to  forget  all  the  miseries  of  a  long  absence,  in  one 
happy  embrace.  [They  etnbraet, 

Don  John.  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you. 

Don  Ped.  Mine's  not  to  be  expressed. — What, 
friend  Lopez  here  still  1  how  dost  do,  Lopez  ? 
What,  dost  not  know  me  ? 

Lop.  As  well  as  my  father's  seal,  sir,  when  he 
sends  me  a  hill  of  exchange. 

Don  Ped,  Just  as  he  was,  I  find  galliard  still. 
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Lop,  I  find  it  very  unwholesome  to  be  other- 
vise,  sir. 

Don  John,  You  have  then  quitted  the  service 
in  Flanders,  I  suppose. 

Don  Fed,  I  have  so,  friend ;  I  have  left  the 
ensigns  of  Mars,  and  am  listing  myself  in  a  softer 
militia. 

Don  John,  Explain,  pray. 

Don  Pcd.  Why,  when  your  father's  death  obliged 
you  to  leave  Brussels,  and  return  hither  to  the 
plentiful  fortune  he  left  you,  I  stayed  in  Flanders, 
Tery  triste  for  your  loss,  and  passed  three  years  in 
the  trade  of  war.  About  two  months  since,  my 
father  writ  to  me  from  Toledo,  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  me  very  advantageously  at  Valencia.  He 
sent  me  the  picture  of  the  lady,  and  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  immediately  got  my  cong^, 
and  embarked  at  Dunkirk  ;  I  had  a  quick  passage 
to  the  Groyne,  from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Madrid, 
I  am  come  hither  with  all  the  speed  I  could.  1 
have,  you  must  know,  been  two  days  in  town,  but 
I  have  lain  incognito^  that  I  might  inform  myself 
of  the  lady's  conduct  I'm  to  marry ;  and  I  have 
discovered  that  she's  served  by  two  cavaliers  of 
birth  and  merit.  But  though  they  have  both  given 
many  proofs  of  a  most  violent  passion,  I  have 
found  for  the  quiet  of  my  honour  that  this  virtuous 
lady,  out  of  modesty  or  prudence,  has  shown  a 
perfect  indifference  to  them  and  their  gallantries ; 
her  fortune  is  considerable,  her  birth  is  high,  her 
manners  irreproachable,  and  her  beauty  so  great, 
that  nothing  but  my  love  can  equal  it. 

Don  John,  I  have  hearkened  to  you,  Don  Pedro, 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  Heaven's  my 
witness  I  have  a  mighty  joy  in  seeing  you  ;  but 
the  devil  fetch  me,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  hear 
you  are  going  to  be  married. 

Don  Fed,  Say  no  more  of  that,  I  desire  you,  we 
have  always  been  friends,  and  I  earnestly  beg  Ve 
ever  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  not  come  to  ask  counsel 
about  my  marriage,  my  party  is  taken,  and  my 
inquiries  have  so  much  heightened  my  desire,  that 
nothing  can  henceforth  abate  it.  I  must  therefore 
expect  from  you,  dear  friend,  that  you  won't  oppose 
it,  but  that  you'll  aid  me  in  hastening  the  moment 
of  my  happiness. 

Don  John,  Since  'tis  so  impossible  for  you  to 
resolve  for  your  own  good,  I  must  submit  to  what 
you'll  have  me.  But  are  not  we  to  know  the  name 
of  this  piece  of  rarity,  that  is  to  do  you  this  good 
turn  ? 

Don  Pcd,  You'll  know  it  presently ;  for  I'm 
going  to  carry  you  to  her  house. 

Don  John,  You  shall  tell  me  at  least  who  are 
her  two  gallants. 

Don  Fed.  One,  they  could  not  tell  me  his  name; 
t'other  is — But  before  we  talk  any  more  of  these 
affairs,  can  you  let  me  dispose  of  Lopez  till  the 
return  of  «  servant  I  sent  three  days  ago  to— 


Don  John,  Carry  news  of  you  to  papa,  I  tap* 
pose. 

Don  Pcd.  You  are  right;  the  good  man  is 
thirty  leagues  off,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  this 
six  years. 

Don  John,  Lopez,  do  you  wait  upon  Don 
Pedro. 

Lop,  With  all  my  heart — [Aside.'[  It's  at  least 
a  suspension  of  boxes  o'  th'  ear,  and  kicks  o*  the 
backside. 

Don  Fed,  Then,  honest  Lopez,  with  your  mas- 
ter's leave,  go  to  the  new  inn,  the  King  of  France 
on  horseback,  and  see  if  my  servant's  returned ;  I'll 
be  there  immediately,  to  charge  thee  with  a  com- 
mission of  more  importance. 

Lop,  I  shall  perform  your  orders,  sir,  both  to 
your  satisfaction  and  my  own  reputation.      \_Exit. 

Don  John,  Very  quaint. — Well,  old  acquaint- 
ance, we  are  going  to  be  married  then  ?  'Tia  re- 
solved :  ha ! 

Don  Fed,  So  says  my  star. 

Don  John,  The  foolishcst  star  that  has  said  any- 
thing a  great  while.  » 

Don  Fed.  Still  the  same,  I  see !  or,  more  than 
ever,  resolved  to  love  nothing. 

Don  John.  Love  nothing  !  why,  I'm  ia  Ij.s  at 
this  very  time. 

Don  Fed,  With  what  ? 

Don  John,  A  woman. 

Don  Fed,  Impossible! 

Don  John,  True. 

Don  Fed,  And  how  came  you  in  love  with 
her? 

Don  John,  Wliy  1  was  ordered  not  to  be  in  love 
with  her, 

Don  Fed,  Then  there's  more  humour  than  love 
in't. 

Don  John,  There  shall  be  what  you  please  in't: 
but  I  shan't  quit  the  gentlewoman  till  I  have  con- 
vinced her  there's  something  in't. 

Don  Fed.  Mayn't  I  know  her  name  ? 

Don  John.  When  you  have  let  me  into  your 
conjugal  affection. 

Don  Fed,  Pray  stay  here  but  till  I  have  sent 
Lopez  to  my  father-in-law  :  I'll  cume  back  and 
carry  you  with  me  in  a  moment. 

Don  John.  I'll  expect  you. 

Don  Fed,  Adieu,  dear  friend ;  may  I  in  earnest 
see  you  quickly  in  love. 

Don  John.  May  I,  without  a  jest,  see  you  quickly 
a  widower. — [Exit  Don  Pkdro.]  He  comes,  he 
says,  to  marry  a  woman  of  quality  that  has  two 
lovers. — If  it  should  be  Leonora? — But  why  she? 
There  are  many,  I  hope,  in  that  condition  in 
Valencia. — I'm  a  little  embarrassed  about  it,  how« 
ever. — 

Friendship,  take  heed ;  if  woman  interfere. 
Be  sure  the  hour  of  thy  destruction's  near. 

[Exit 
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SCENE  l,'-hEoyoRA*s  Apariment, 

Enter  Leonora,  Isabella,  and  Jacinta. 

Leo.  Dear  Isabella,  come  ia.  How  I  am  plagued 
with  this  troublesome  wretch  ! — Jacinta,  have  you 
shut  the  outward  gates  ? 

Jac,  I  have,  madam. 

Leo.  Shut  the  window  too ;  we  shall  have  him 
get  ia  there  by  and  by. 

Jtab.  What's  this  you  are  in  such  apprehensions 
of,  pray  ? 

Leo.  Notliing  worth  naming. 

Itab.  You  dissemble  :  something  of  love  in  the 
case,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Leo.  The  reverse  on*t ;  'tis  aversion.  My  imper- 
tinent star  has  furnished  me  with  a  lover  for  my 
guard,  who  is  never  from  my  window ;  he  perse- 
cutes me  to  distraction ;  I  affront  him  fifty  times 
a- day,  which  he  receives  with  a  bow  down  to  the 
ground  :  in  short,  all  I  can  do  b  doing  nothing  at 
all :  he  still  persists  in  loving  me,  as  much  as  I 
hate  him. 

Fsab,  Have  a  care  he  don't  get  the  better  on't, 
for  all  that ;  for  when  a  man  loves  a  woman  well 
enough  to  persevere,  'tis  odds  but  she  at  last  loves 
him  well  enough  to  make  him  give  it  over.  But  I 
think  I  had  as  good  take  off  my  scarf ;  for  since 
my  brother  Don  Guzman  knows  I'm  with  you,  he 
won't  quarrel  at  my  return  for  the  length  of  my 
visit. 

Leo.  If  he  should,  I  should  quarrel  with  him, 
which  few  things  else  would  make  me  do.  But 
methinks,  Isabella,  you  are  a  little  melancholy. 

Isiib.  And  you  a  little  thoughtful. 

Leo.  Pray  tell  me  your  affliction. 

Isab.  Pray  don't  conceal  yours. 

Leo,  Why  truly,  my  heart  is  not  at  ease. 

Isab.  Mine,  I  fear,  never  will. 

Leo.  My  father's  marrying  me  against  my  incli- 
nation. 

Isab.  My  brother  is  hindering  me  from  marrying 
with  mine. 

Leo.  You  know  I  love  your  brother,  Don  Guz- 
man. 

Isab.  And  you  shall  know,  I'm  uneasy  for  Don 
John  de  Alvarada. 

Leo.  Don  John  I 

Isab.  The  same. 

Leo.  Have  you  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  return  ? 

Isab.  I  think  so. 

Leo.  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  you  abuse  yourself. 

Isab.  Why? 

Leo.  Because  he  is  already  in  love  with — 

Isab.  Who? 

Leo.  Me. 

Isab.  I  would  not  have  you  too  positive  in  that, 
madam,  for  I  am  very  sure  that — 

Leo.  Madam,  I  am  very  sure  that  he's  the  trou- 
blesome guest  I  just  now  complained  of:  and  you 
may  believe — 

Isab.  Madam,  I  can  never  believe  he's  trouble- 
lome  to  anybody. 

Leo.  O  dear  madam  !  But  I'm  sure  I'm  forced 
to  keep  my  windows  shut  till  I'm  almost  dead  with 
heat,  and  that  I  think  is  troublesome. 


Isab.  This  mistake  is  easily  set  right,  Leonora. 
Our  houses  join,  and  when  he  looks  at  my  window, 
you  fancy  'tis  at  yours. 

Leo.  But  when  he  attacks  my  door,  madam,  and 
almost  breaks  it  down,  I  don't  know  how  in  the 
world  to  fancy  'tis  yours. 

Isab.  A  man  may  do  that  to  disguise  his  real 
inclination. 

Leo.  Nay,  if  you  please,  believe  he's  dying  for 
you.  I  wish  he  were ;  then  I  should  be  troubled 
no  more  with  him. — Be  sure,  Jacinta,  you  don't 
open  a  window  to-night. 

Isab.  Not  while  I'm  here  at  least;  for  if  he 
knows  that,  he  may  chance  to  press  in. 

Leo.  Look  you,  Isabella,  'tis  entirely  alike  to 
me  who  he's  fond  of;  but  I'm  so  much  your  friend, 
I  can't  endure  to  see  you  deceived. 

Isab.  And  since  I  have  the  same  kindness  for 
you,  Leonora,  know  in  short,  that  my  brother  is  so 
alarmed  at  his  passion  for  me,dthat  he  has  forbid 
him  the  street. 

Leo.  Bless  my  soul  T  and  don^t  yon  plainly  see 
by  that  he's  jealous  of  him  upon  my  account  ? 

Isab.  ISmiling.Jl  He's  jealous  of  his  honour, 
madam,  lest  he  should  debauch  his  sister. 

Leo.  I  say,  he's  jealous  of  his  love,  lest  he  should 
corrupt  his  mistress. 

Isab.  But  why  all  this  heat  ?  If  you  love  my 
brother,  why  are  you  concerned  Don  John  should 
love  me  ? 

Leo.  I'm  not  concerned ;  I  have  no  designs  upon 
him,  I  care  not  who  he  loves. 

Isab.  Why  then  are  you  angry  ? 

Leo.  Why  do  you  say  he  does  not  care  for  me  ? 

Isab,  Well,  to  content  you  then,  I  know  nothing 
certain  but  that  I  love  him. 

Leo.  And  to  content  you,  I  know  nothing  so 
certain,  as  that  I  neither  love  him,  nor  never  can 
love  him.     And  so  I  hope  we  are  friends  again. 

Isab.  Kiss  me  then,  and  let  us  never  be  other- 
wise. 

Leo.  Agreed. — [  They  ktss.}  And  now  my  dear, 
as  my  misfortune's  nearest,  I  am  first  to  be  pitied. 
I  am  the  most  wretched  woman  living.  My  father 
every  moment  expects  a  gentleman  from  Flanders, 
to  whom  he  has  resolved  to  marry  me.  But  neither 
duty,  nor  prudence,  nor  danger,  nor  resolution,  nor 
all  I  can  summon  to  my  aid,  can  drive  your  brother 
from  my  heart ;  but  there  he's  fixed  to  ruin  me. 

Jac.  Madam,  here's  Don  Guzman  at  the  cham- 
ber-door ;  he  begs  so  passion.ttely  to  come  in,  sure 
you  can't  refuse  him. 

Leo.  Heavens  !  but  does  he  consider  to  what  he 
exposes  me  ? 

Jac.  Madam,  he  considers  nothing ;  if  he  did, 
I'd  say  he  were  an  impudent  fellow  to  pretend  to 
be  in  love  with  yoo. 

Leo.  Shall  I  venture,  Isabella  ? 

Isab.  You  know  best. 

Enter  Don  Guzman. 

Jao.  Marry,  methinks  he  knows  best  of  us  all, 
for  here  he  cumes. 

Don  Guz.  Forgive  me,  lovely  Leonora ;  'tis  the 
last  time  perhaps  that  I  may  beg  your  pity.     My 
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csly  It 


Bfak  through  it,  for  tLi 

and  own  to  jfonr  old  futaer  now  ynu  love.  ne 
oncB  didsohimMlf:  oar  scene  of  hjitow  nnjrp^r- 
hnpt  real  lome  small  remembniDee  of  Ml  leader 
yram,  and  mckhiin  ftato  mercf. 

Lm.  Ainu  !  Don  Guimaa  ! 

Jnc,  fl  heH»eni !  Diad>ni— 


Lea.  Whul 


ithct 


Jne.  Y'anj  undone,  here'n 
/mS.  Wh»t  Hn  unln.tky  acci 
y.M.  Hni  h«  Mrn  Don  Giu 


ir  fiitlicr 


Sen  Fal.  Good  news,  my  dauehler.  good  npws  ; 
IheFneaningofthiBPDanGuimsDinnijdaggliter'B 

Dun  Gum.  1  tec  your  inrpriw,  lir,  but  ynn  nrrd 
not  he  disturbed :  'twa«,  loniB  sadden  busineis  with 
IB  J  sister  brought  me  here.' 

DmFtl.  'TiOnnugh,  sir:  I'm  rW  to  find 
);au  here  ;  yon  shall  be  s^mUiess  that  I  kaow  bow 
to  p'njuerre  the  honour  of  my  family. 

DonCux.  What  WMn  yon.  sir? 

Dob  Pel.  Tn  marry  LeonorM  this  moment. 

Don  G'lx.  How  «iiy  you  ? 

D'"!  Ffl.  I  say  you  eUutl  hare  notbing  left  to 
IjVnfme.  ■ 

Dnn  Gui.  Ib'i  possible  ?  O  llesveni !  what  joy 
I  fp^l. 

Coo  Frl.  Leonora. prepsrc  your  hsnd andhenrt. 


b.  How  well  that  Itind,  that  gentle  look  be- 
.  Now  mefhinVa  he  looks  like  an  old  foittip  ; 


Don  Pedro  Osorio  acknowledging  hi. 
unworlhT  of  the  honour  inlendrd  him, 
Min  of  the  fair  Leonora,  addresies  hlmi 


Pon  G"«.  What  )*'t  I  bear  ! 
r.i-0.  Support  me  1 
Itah.  Rhefnints. 

Don  Gat.  Look,  tyrant,  herei  and  if 'hou  ci 

be  rrnel !  [H«l1mp 

Don  Ffl.  Bring  in  Don  Pedro.  iEiirUi 


Leo.  Oh  I 

Fnlrr  IMw  Peoso  anrf 

Job.  So— howd'yedonow? 

See,  here  be  comes. — By  my  ti 


I  fellow.— r^i>V<-  ]    He-U  set  all  to  rights  hy 

rrow  mi.rt.ing.  I'll  answer  for  him. 

1  Fel.  Don  Pedro,  yon  are  welcome ;  let  me 

,  (hall  I  eipress 


in  Pfd.  In  what  te 
whst  I  owe  you  for  (he 
with  whnt  prospect  nf  return  can  1  n^Mi»e  this 
inealimahlepreiient  ? — YoUr  picture,  madam,  made 
what  Impreaiinn  art  eould  stamp,  but  nature  bxi 
done  more.  What  wounda  your  >ei  can  giie,  or 
oum  reeeiie,  I  feet. 

Don  Fet.  Come  son,  (for  I'm  in  ha*t£  In  eati 
ynit  soV^hnt  whM'i  this  I  lee  ?  AWartdx  here! 
Whenee,  sir.  this  inwilenee;  to  come  within  my 
dwirt  after  yoa  know  what  has  puied  ?  Wlio 
brnught  Ton  here? 

Don  Fed.  'Twas  I,  sir. 

Don  Ftli  But  do  you  know  that  ha— 

Don  Ftii.  Sir,  he's  the  best  of  mj  friendn. 

Don  Fel.  But  do  ybu  know,  I  say,  that  be 
would— 

Don  Fed.  Hinder  this  marriage,  "(is  true. 

7)n«  F'l.  Ye«.  bei;am.P  he  designed— 

Den  Fed.  I  know  bis  desi^.  sir  ;  'tis  to  hinder 
all  his  friends  from  marrying.     Pray  forgite  him. 

Don  Fel.  Then  tn  prevent  for  e*er  his  driigns 
here,  come  hitlier,  Leonar.i,  and  gite  Don  Pnlro 
vOor  hand. 


Hon  Frit.  [Tn  Lnovoa*.]  Whi  this  back  ward- 
s,  madam  ?  \Ylipre  a  Father  pliooses.  a  danghtrr 
T  with  modesty  approve.       Pray  give  me  your 


Leo.  Oh  1  Don  Goiman.  I  am  yonrs. 

Don  Gut.  Madam  1  [T«rt.hi8, 

n->n  Fel.  What  a  fatal  slip  1  iAndi. 

Lr,,.   'Twn!"  not  to  fou  i  spoke,  sir. 

noo  Pe.>.  Bnthim  itwasshe  named,  and  thnnght 
on  tnn.  1  fear.    I'm  much  alarmed.  [^"rf'- 

DnaFel.  {Ti  Lkonob*.]  Repair  what  you  have 
done,  and  look  more  cherrfnl  on  him. 

Lro.   Repair  nhat  yna  ha<e  done,  and  kilt  me. 

Don  Fel.   Pool  1 

Leo.  Tyrant; 

Jac.  A  Ten  humdmm  marriage  this.        tJi-l: 

"      "       Pray,    "  "      " 


bear  this  sight  no  lonijer. 


Don  Fet.  Come  daughter,  come  my  aon.  let's 
tn  the  chnrch  and  tie  this  happy  knot. 
/)i?n  Fell.  I'll  wait  opon  you,  sir. 


a  John.    1  lo> 

lO  thT  w 


her. 


I'll  oi 


i  ber  SI 


Dan  Fed.  To  name  aoother 
ler  hand  !  [AilJr. 

Don  John.   How  am  I  racked  and  torn  with 
ealousy  I  [A-l-'t. 

Don  Fed.  'Til  doobtless  so,  Don  Gniman  lias 

Dim  John.  lAsirlt.l  The  bridrgrooro'i  thought- 
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ful.  The  lady's  trip  has  famished  him  with  some 
matrimonial  reflections."  They'll  agree  with  him  at 
tiii?*  time,  perhaps,  better  than  my  company.  1*11 
I«rave  him. — [Ahud.']  Don  Pedro,  adieu  !  we  shall 
meet  again  at  night 

Don  Ped.  Pray  stay ;  I  hare  need  of  a  friend's 
counsel. 

Don  John,   What,  already  ? 

Don  Ped.    Already. 

Don  John.  I'hat's  to  say,  you  have  already 
enough  of  matrimony. 

Don  Ped.  I  scarce  know  what  1  have,  nor  am 
I  sure  of  wh^t  1  am. 

He-mUr  Lorjcx. 

Lop.  [To Don  Pedro.]  An't  please  your  honour, 
yonder's  your  man  lierirand  just  arrived  ;  his  horse 
and  he  so  tired  of  one  another,  that  they  both  came 
down  upon  the  pavement  at  the  stable-door. 

Don  Ped.  [To  Don  John.]  He  brings  pews 
from  my  father. 

Lop.  I  believe  he  does,  and  hasty  news  too ;  but 
if  you  stay  till  he  brings  it  hither,  1  believe  it  will 
cojne  but  slowly.  But  here's  his  packet ;  I  suppose 
that  will  do  as  well  as  his  company.    lOivfs  a  Utter. 

Don  Ped.  [Reads  to  himself'.]  My  dear  friend, 
here's  ill  news. 

Don  John.   What's  the  matter  ? 

Don  Ped.    My  poor  old  father's  dying. 

D'ln  John.  I'm  miijhty  sorry  for't ;  'tis  a  weighty 
stroke  I  must  confess  ;  the  burden  of  his  estate  will, 
almost  bear  you  down.  But  we  must  submit  to 
Heaven's  good  will. 

Don  Ped.  You  talk,  Alvarada,  like  a  perfect 
stranger  to  that  tenderness  methinks  every  son 
should  feel  for  a  good  father.  For  my  part,  I've 
received  such  repeated  proofs  of  an  uncommon 
affection  from  mine,  that  the  loss  of  a  mistress 
could  scarce  touch  me  nearer.  You'll  believe  me, 
when  you  see  me  leave  Leonora  a  virgin  till  I  have 
seen  the  good  old  man. 

Don  John.  That  will  be  a  proof  indeed  ;  Hea- 
ven's blessing  must  needs  fall  upon  so  dutiful  a 
son  ;  but  1  don't  know  how  its  judgments  may  deal 
with  so  indifferent  a  lover. 

Don  Ped,  Oh,  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 
repair  this  seeming  small  neglect.  But  before  I 
go,  pray  a  word  or  two  with  you  alone. — Lopez, 
wait  without. —  [Exit  Lopez.]  You  see,  my  dear- 
est friend,  I  am  engaged  with  Leonora — perhaps  I 
have  done  wrong ;  but  'tis  gone  too  far  to  talk  or 
think  of  a  retreat ;  I  shall  go  directly  from  this 
place  to  the  altar,  and  there  seal  the  eternal  con- 
tract. That  done,  I'll  take  post  to  see  my  father, 
if  I  can,  before  he  dies. 

I  leave  then  here  a  young  and  beauteous  bride  ; 
But  that  which  touches  every  string  of  thought, 
I  fear,  I  leave  her  wishing  I  were  Guzman. 
If  it  be  so,  no  doubt  he  knows  it  well ; 
And  he  that  knows  he's  loved  by  Leonora, 
Can  let  no  fair  occasion  pass  to  gain  her : 
My  absence  is  his  friend,  but  you  are  mine. 
And  so  the  danger's  balanced.     Into  your  hands, 
My  dear,  my  faithful  Alvarada — [Embracing  Atm] 
I  put  my  honour,  1  put  my  life  ; 
For  both  depend  on  Leonora's  truth. 
Observe  her  lover,  and — neglect  not  her. 
You  are  wise,  yon  are  active,  you  are  brave  and  true. 
You  have  all  the  qualities  that  man  should  have 
For  such  a  trust ;  and  I  by  consequence 


Have  all  the  assurance  man  can  have ; 
You'll,  as  you  ought,  discharge  it. 

Don  John.  A  very  hopeful  business  you  would 
have  me  undertake — keep  a  woman  honest  !— 
Udsdeath  !  I'd  as  soon  undertake  to  keep  Porto- 
carero  honest.  Look  you,  we  are  friends,  intimate 
friends  ; — you  must  not  be  angry  if  1  talk  freel?. 
Women  are  naturally  bent  to  mischief,  and  their 
actions  run  in  one  continued  torrent  till  they  die. 
But  the  less  a  torrent's  checked,  the  less  mischief 
it  do^ ;  let  it  alone,  perhaps,  'twill  only  kiss  the 
banks  and  pass ;  but  stop  it,  'tis  insatiable. 

Don  Ped,  I  would  not  stop  it ;  but  could 
T  gently  turn  its  course  where  it  might  run, 
And  vent  itself  with  innocence,  I  would. 
Leonora  of  herself  is  virtuous ; 
Her  birth,  religion,  modesty,  and  sense. 
Will  guide  her  wishes  where  they  ought  to  point-— 
But  yet  let  guards  be  what  they  will. 
That  place  is  safest  that  is  ne*er  attacked. 

Don  John,  As  far  as  1  can  serve  you,  in  hinder- 
ing Guzman's  approaches,  you  may  command  me. 

Don  Pfd.   That's  all  I  ask. 

D(m  John.  Then  all  you  ask  is  granted. 

Don  Ped,    I  am  at  ease  ;  farewell  I 

Don  John,  Heaven  bring  you  safe  to  us  again  ! 
— [Exit  Don  Pedro.]  Yes,  I  shall  observe  her, 
doubt  it  not,  1  wish  nobody  may  observe  me  ;  for 
I  find  I'm  no  more  master  of  myself.  Don  Guz- 
man's passion  for  her  adds  to  mine  ;  but  when  I 
think  on  what  Don  Pedro'U  reap,  I'm  fire  and 
flame !  Something  must  be  done  ;  what,  let  love 
direct,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  guide  me. 

Re-tnter  Lopss. 

Lop.  [Aside."]  Don  Pedro  is  mounting  for  his 
journey,  and  leaves  a  young,  warm,  liquorish  hussy, 
with  a  watery  mouth,  behind  him. — Hum  !  if  she 
falls  handsomely  in  my  master's  way,  let  her  look 

to  her 'st— there  he  is.     Doing  what  ? — ihink- 

ing  ?  That's  new  ;  and  if  any  good  comes  on't, 
that  will  be  newer  still. 

Don  John.  [Aside.'\  How  !  abuse  the  trust  a 
friend  reposes  in  me  ?  and  while  he  thinks  me 
waking  for  his  peace,  employ  the  stretch  of  thought 
to  make  him  wretched  .' 

Lop.  Not  to  interrupt  your  pious  meditations,  sir, 

pray  have  you  seen Seen  what,  fool  ?    Why  he 

can't  see  thee.  Egad,  I  beheve  the  little  blind  bas- 
tard has  whipped  him  through  the  heart  in  earnest. 

Don  John.  [Aside.^  Pedro  would  never  have 
done  this  by  me.  How  do  I  know  that?  Why,  he 
swore  he  was  my  friend.  Well,  and  I  swore  I  was 
his.  W^hy  then,  if  1  find  I  can  break  my  oath,  why 
should  not  I  conclude  he  would  do  as  much  by  his  ? 

Lop.  [Aside."]  His  countenance  begins  to  clear 
up :  I  suppose  things  may  be  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Don  John,  [Aside.]  kj^  'tis  just  so;  and  I 
don't  believe  he  would  have  debated  the  matter 
half  so  long  as  I  have  done  :  egad,  1  think  1  have 
put  myself  to  a  great  eipense  of  morality  about  it. 
I'm  sure,  at  least,  my  stock's  out  :  but  I  have 
a  fund  of  love,  I  hope,  may  last  a  little  longer. 
— [Observing  Lopez.]     Oh,  arc  you  there,  sir  ? 

Lop.  I  think  so,  sir.— 1  won't  be  positive  in 
anything. 

Don  John,  Follow  me ;  I  have  some  business 
to  employ  you  in  you'll  like.  [fe'jric 

Lop.  I  won't  be  positive  in  that  neither.   I  guesc 
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what  you  are  going  aboat ; — there's  roguery  a-fbot ! 
This  is  at  I^^eonora,  who  I  know  hates  him :  nothing 
under  a  rape  will  do'L  He'll  be  hanged ;  and  then 
what  becomes  of  thee,  my  little  Lopez  ?  Why,  the 
iionour  to  a-— dingle  dangle  by  him ;  which  he*ll  have 
the  good-nature  to  be  mighty  sorry  for.  But  I  may 


I 


chance  to  be  beforehand  with  him :  if  we  are  not 
taken  in  the  fact,  they'll  perhaps  do  him  the  honour 
to  set  a  reward  upon  his  head.  Which  if  they  do, 
Don,  I  shall  go  near  to  follow  your  moral  example, 
secure  my  pardon,  make  my  fortune,  and  hang  yoa 
up  for  the  good  of  your  country.  [£cCt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Dox  Felix's  House, 
Enter  Dom  Fklix,  Doy  Pbdro,  Lboxora,  and  Jactnta. 

Don  Fel.  How,  son  !  obliged  to  leave  us  imme- 
diately, say  you  ? 

Don  Ped,  My  ill  fortune,  sir,  will  have  it  so. 

Leo,  \^A8%de.']  What  can  this  be ! 

Don  FeL  Vtblj  what's  the  matter  1  You  surprise 
me. 

Don  Ped,  This  letter,  sir,  will  inform  you. 

Don  FeL  [Reads.]  My  dear  son,  Bertrand 
as  brought  me  the  welcome  news  of  pour  return^ 
and  has  given  me  your  letter  ;  xchich  has  in  some 
sort  revived  ny  spirits  in  the  extremity  I  am. 
J  daily  expect  my  exit  from  this  world.  '  Tis  now 
six  years  since  I  have  setn  you  ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  do  it  once  again  before  I  die.  If  you  will  give 
me  that  satisfaction^  you  must  be  speedy.  Heaven 
preserve  you  ! — *Tis  enough.  The  occasion  I'm 
sorry  for,  but  since  the  ties  of  blood  and  gratitude 
oblige  you,  far  be  it  from  me  to  hinder  you.  Fare- 
well, my. son  !  may  you  have  a  happy  journey,  and 
if  it  be  Heaven's  will,  may  the  sight  of  so  good  a 
son  revive  so  kind  a  father !  I  leave  you  to  bid 
your  wife  adieu.  iExit. 

Don  Ped.  I  must  leave  you,  my  lovely  bride ; 
With  bitter  pangs  of  separation.  [but  'tis 

Had  I  your  heart  to  cheer  roe  on  my  way, 
I  might,  with  such  a  cordial,  run  my  course  : 
But  that  support  you  want  the  power  to  give  me. 

Leo,  Who  tells  you  so  ? 

Don  Ped.  My  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  the  pains  I  bear. 

Leo.  When  eyes  and  ears  are  much  indulged. 
Like  favourite  servants,  they  are  apt  to  abuse 
The  too  much  trust  their  master  places  in  'em. 

Don  Ped.  If  I  am  abused. 
Assist  me  with  some  fair  interpretation 
Of  all  that  present  trouble  and  disquiet, 
Which  is  not  in  my  power  to  overlook. 
Nor  yours  to  hide. 

Leo,  You  might,  methinks,  have  spared 

My  modesty  ;  and,  without  forcing  me 
To  name  your  absence,  have  laid  my  trouble  there. 

Don  Ped.  No,  no,  my  fair  deluder,  that's  a  veil 
Too  thin  to  cover  what's  so  hard  to  hide ; 
My  presence,  not  my  absence,  is  the  cause. 
Your  cold  reception  at  my  first  approach, 
Prepared  me  for  the  stroke  ;  and  'twas  not  long 
Before  your  mouth  confirm 'd  my  doom  :  Don  Guz- 
man, I  am  vours! 

Leo.  Is't,  then,  impossible  the  mouth  should 
utter  one  name  for  another  ? 

Don  Ped,  Not  at  all,  when  it  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  the  heart. 

Leo,  Were  it  even  so,  what  wrong  is  from  that 
heart  received,  where  duty  and  where  virtue  are  its 
rulers  ? 


Don  Ped.  W^here  they  preside  our  honour  may 
be  safe,  yet  our  minds  be  on  the  rack. 

Leo.  This  discourse  will  scarce  produce  a 
remedy  ;  we*ll  end  it  therefore  if  you  please,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time.  Besides,  the  occasioQ  of 
your  journey  presses  you. 

Don  Ped.  The  occasion  of  my  delay  presses 
you,  I  fear,  much  more ;  you  count  the  tedious 
minutes  I  am  with  you,  and  are  reduced  to  mind 
me  of  my  duty  to  free  yourself  from  my  si^t. 

Leo.  You  urge  this  thing  too  far,  and  do  me 
wrong.  The  sentiments  I  have  for  yon  are  much 
more  favourable  than  your  jealousy  suffers  'em  to 
appear.  But  if  my  heart  has  seemed  to  lean  an- 
other way,  before  you  had  a  title  to  it,  you  ought 
not  to  conclude  I  shall  suffer  it  to  do  so  long. 

Don  Ped.  I  know  you  have  virtue,  gratitude^ 
and  truth ; 
And  therefore  'tis  I  love  you  to  my  ruin. 
Could  1  believe  you  false,  contempt  would  soon 
Release  me  from  my  chains,  which  yet  I  can't 
But  wish  to  wear  for  ever  ;  therefore. 
Indulge  at  least  your  pity  to  your  slave, 
'Tis  the  soft  path  in  which  we  tread  to  love. 
I  leave  behind  a  tortured  heart  to  move  you : — 
Weigh  well  its  pains,  think  on  its  passion  too. 
Remember  all  its  torments  spring  from  you ; 
And  if  you  cannot  love,  at  least  be  true.         [Exit, 

Jao.  Now,  by  my  troth,  madam,  I  am  ready  to 
cry.    He's  a  pretty  fellow,  and  deserves  better  luck. 

Leo.  I  own  he  does  :  and  his  behaviour  would 
engage  anything  that  were  unengaged.  But,  alas! 
I  want  his  pity  more  than  he  does  mine. 

Jac.  You  do  !  Now,  I'm  of  another  mind. 
The  moment  he  sees  your  picture  he's  in  love  with 
you ;  the  moment  he's  in  love  with  you,  he  embarks; 
and,  like  lightning,  in  a  moment  more  he's  here : 
where  you  are  pleased  to  receive  him  with  a  Don 
Guzman^  I  am  yours  !     Ah,  poor  man  ! 

Leo.  I  own,  Jacinta,  he's  unfortunate,  but  stiU 
I  say  my  fate  is  harder  yet.  The  irresistible  pas- 
sion I  have  for  Guzman  renders  Don  Pedro,  with 
all  his  merit,  odious  to  me ;  yet  I  must  in  his 
fifivour  make  eternal  war  against  the  strength  of 
inclination  and  the  man  I  love. 

Jac.  [Aside."]  Um — If  I  were  in  her  case,  I 
could  find  an  expedient  for  all  this  matter.  But 
she  makes  such  a  bustle  vrith  her  virtue,  I  dare  not 
propose  it  to  her. 

Leo,  Besides,  Don  Pedro  possesses  what  he 
loves,  but  I  must  never  think  on  poor  Don  Gux- 
man  more.  [Weeping. 

Jac.  Poor  Don  Guzman,  indeed!  We  han't 
satd  a  word  of  the  pickle  he*s  in  yet.  Hark  ! 
somebody  knocks — at  the  old  rendezvous.  It's  he, 
on  my  conscience. 

Leo.  Let's  he  ^one;  I  must  think  of  him  no  more. 
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Jac.  Yes,  let's  be  gone  :  but  let's  know  whether 
'tis  he  or  not  first. 

Leo.  No,  Jacinta;  I  must  not  speak  with  him 
any  more. — [Sighing.']  I'm  married  to  another. 

Jac.  Married  to  another !  well,  married  to  an- 
other ;  why,  if  one  were  married  to  twenty  others, 
one  may  give  a  civil  gentleman  an  answer. 

Leo.  Alas !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  to  him  ? 

Jac.  Say  to  him !  why,  one  may  find  twenty 
things  to  say  to  a  man.  Say,  that  'tis  true  you  are 
married  to  another,  and  that  a — 'twould  be  a  sin  to 
think  of  anybody  but  your  husband,  and  that  a — 
you  are  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  afraid  of  being 
damned  *,  and  that  a — you  wouid  not  have  him  die 
neither;  that  a — folks  are  mortal,  and  tilings 
sometimes  come  strangely  about,  and  a  widow's  a 
widow,  and — 

Leo.  Peace,  Levity  ! — ISighing.]  But  see  who 
'tis  knocks. 

Jac.  Who's  there  ? 

Jsab.  [Behind  the  scenes."]  'Tis  I,  Isabella. 

Leo.  Isabella  !    What  do  you  want,  my  dear  ? 

Jsab.  Your  succour,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Leonora. 
My  brother  will  destroy  himself. 

Leo.  Alas !  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  him. 

laab.  Permit  him  but  to  speak  to  you,  that  pos- 
sibly may  do. 

Leo.  Why  have  not  I  the  force  to  refuse  him  ? 

Don  Guz.  [Behind  the  scenes.]  Is  it  you,  I 
hear,  my  poor  lost  mistress  ?  Am  I  so  happy 
once  more  to  meet  you  where  I  so  oftea  have  been 
Diest? 

Jac.  Courage,  madam,  say  a  little  something  to 
him. 

Don  Guz.  Not  one  kind  word  to  a  distracted 
lover  ? 
No  pity  for  a  wretch  you  have  made  so  miserable  ? 

Leo.  The  only  way  to  end  that  misery 
Is  to  forget  we  ever  thought  of  happiness. 

Don  Guz.  And  is  that  in  your  power  ?  Ah, 
You  never  loved  like  me  !  [Leonora, 

Leo.  How  I  have  loved,  to  Heaven  I  appeal ! 
But  Heaven  does  now  permit  that  love  no  more. 

Don  Guz.  Why  does  it  then  permit  us  life  and 
Arc  we  deceived  in  its  omnipotence  ?       [thought  ? 
Is  it  reduced 
To  find  its  pleasures  in  its  creatures*  pain  ? 

Leo.  In  what,   or  where,  the  joys  of  heaven 
consist. 
Lies  deeper  than  a  woman's  line  can  fathom; 
But  this  we  know, 

A  wife  must  in  her  husband  seek  for  hers. 
And  therefore  I  must  think  of  you  no  more. 
Farewell.  C^'"- 

Don  Guz.  Yet  hear  me,  cruel  Leonora. 

Jae.  It  must  be  another  time  then,  for  she's 
whipped  off  now.  All  the  comfort  1  can  give  you 
is,  that  I  see  she  durst  not  trust  herself  any  longer 
in  your  company.  But  hush,  I  hear  a  noise,  get 
you  gone,  we  shall  be  catched. 

X«o.  [Within.]  Jacinta! 

Jae.  I  come,  I  come,  madam.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  L»)PKz.  • 

Lop.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  a  brace  of 
lovers  intend  to  take  some  pains  about  madam,  ic 
bcT  husband's  absence.     Poor  Don  Pedro  !     Welly 


methinks  a  man's  in  a  very  merry  mood  that  marries 
a  ha^idsome  wife.  When  I  dispose  of  my  person, 
it  shall  be  to  an  ugly  one  :  they  take  it  so  kindly, 
and  are  so  full  of  acknowledgment ;  watch  you, 
wait  upon  you,  nurse  you,  humour  you,  are  8« 
fond,  and  so  chaste.  Or  if  the  hussy  has  pre- 
sumption enough  to  think  of  being  otherwise,  away 
with  her  into  the  mountains  fifty  leagues  off ;  no- 
body opposes.  If  she's  mutinous,  give  her  dis- 
cipline ;  everybody  approves  on't  Hang  her ! 
says  one,  he's  kinder  than  she  deserves;  Damn 
her !  says  another,  why  does  not  he  starve  her  I 
But  if  she  s  handsome.  Ah  the  brute  !  cries  one — 
Ah  the  Turk !  cries  'tother :  Why  don't  she  cuckold 
him  ?  says  this  fellow  ;  Why  does  not  she  poison 
him  ?  says  that ;  and  away  comes  a  packet  of 
epistles  to  advise  her  to't.  Ah,  poor  Don  Pedro  I 
But  enough.  'Tis  now  night,  all's  hush  and  still : 
everybody's  a-bed,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Why, 
as  other  trusty  domestics,  sit  up  to  let  the  thief  in. 
But  I  suppose  he  won't  be  here  yet ;  with  the  help 
of  a  small  nap  beforehand,  I  shall  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  sentinel  when  I 
go  to  my  post.  This  corner  will  just  fit  me.  Come, 
Lopez,  lie  thee  down,  short  prayers,  and  to  sleep. 

IHe  lies  down. 

Enter  Jacinta,  teith  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Jac.  So,  I  have  put  my  poor  lady  to  bed  with  no- 
thing but  sobs,  tears,  sighs,  wishes, and  a  poor  pillow 
to  mumble,  instead  of  a  bridegroom,  poor  heart!  I 
pity  her ;  but  everybody  has  their  afflictions,  and 
by  the  beads  of  my  grandmother,  I  have  mine. 
Tell  me,  kind  gentlemen,  if  I  have  not  something 
to  excite  you  ?  Methinks  I  have  a  roguish  eye, 
I'm  sure  I  have  a  mettled  heart.  I'm  soft,  and 
warm,  and  sound,  may  it  please  ye.  Whence  comes 
it  then,  this  rascal  Lopez,  who  now  has  been  two 
hours  in  the  family,  has  not  yet  thought  it  worth 
his  wnile  to  make  one  motion  towards  me  ?  Not 
that  the  blockhead's  charms  have  moved  me,  but 
I'm  angry  mine  han't  been  able  to  move  him.  I 
doubt  1  must  begin  with  the  lubber ;  my  reputa- 
tion's at  stake  upon't.  and  I  must  rouse  the  drone 
somehow. 

Lop.  [Rubbing  his  eyes^  and  coming  on.]  What 
a  damned  condition  is  that  of  a  valet !  No  sooner 
do  I,  in  comfortable  slumber,  close  my  eyes,  but 
methinks  my  master's  upon  me,  with  fifty  slaps  o' 
th'  back,  for  making  him  wait  in  the  street  I  have 
his  orders  to  let  him  in  here  to-night,  and  so  I  had 
e'en— who's  that  ?— Jacinta ! — Yes.  A  caterwaul- 
ing ! — like  enough. 

Jac.  The  fellow's  there  ;  I  had  best  not  lose 
the  occasion.  iAsid  ■. 

Lop.  The  slut's  handsome ;  I  begin  to  kindle. 
But  if  my  master  should  be  at  the  door — why  there 
let  him  be  till  the  matter's  over.  \,A$id(. 

Jac.  Shall  I  advance  ?  lAside. 

Lop.  Shall  I  venture  ?  iAside. 

Jac.  How  severe  a  look  he  has !  lAtide, 

Lop.  She  seems  very  reserved.  lAside. 

Jac.  If  he  should  put  the  negative  upon  me. 

ZAtide. 

Lop.  She  seems  a  woman  of  great  discretion  ;  I 
tremble.  {,Aside. 

Jac.  Hang  it,  I  must  venture.  {Aside. 

Lop.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.      lAside, 

Jac.  Lopez  ? 

Lop,  Jacinta  I 
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Jac,  O  dear  heart !  is*t  you  ? 

Lop,  Charming  Jacinta !  fear  me  not 

Jac.  [^«i</<^.]  O  bo !  be  begins  to  talk  soft — tben 
let  us  take  upon  us  again. 

I,op.  Cruel  Jacinta,  whose  month  (small  as  it  is) 
has  made  but  one  morsel  of  my  heart. 

Jae,  [A:nde,'\  It's  well  he  prevents  me.  I  was 
going  to  leap  about  the  rascars  neck. 

Lop.  Barbare  Jacinta,  cast  your  eyes 
On  your  poor  Lopez,  ere  he  dies. 

J  tic.  [  Aside. ^^  Poetry  too  !  Nay  then  I  have 
done  his  business. 

Lop.  Feel  how  I  bum  with  hot  desire. 
Ah  !  pity  me,  and  quench  my  fire  ; 
Deaf,  my  fair  tyrant,  deaf  to  my  woes, 
Nay  then,  barbarian,  in  it  goes.       [Z>ratrf»<7  u  knifi. 

Jac.  Why  how  now,  Jack-sauce  ?  why  how  now. 
Presumption  ?  What  encouragement  have  I  given 
you,  Jack-a-lent,  to  attack  me  with  your  tenders  ? 
I  could  tear  your  eyes  out,  sirrah,  for  thinking  I 
am  such  a  one.  What  indecency  have  you  seen  in 
my  behaviour,  impudence,  that  you  should  think 
me  for  your  beastly  turn,  y«u  goat  you  ? 

Lop.  Patience,  my  much  oflTended  goddess,  'tis 
honourably  I  would  share  your  bed. 

Jac.  Peace,  I  say — Mr.  Liquorish.  I,  for  whom 
the  most  successful  cavaliers  employ  their  sighs  in 
Tain,  shall  I  look  down  upon  a  crawling  worm  ? 
Plia ! — see  that  crop-ear  there,  that  vermin,  that 
wants  to  eat  at  a  table  would  set  his  master's  mouth 
a  watering ! 

Lop.  May  I  presume  to  make  an  humble  nfeal 
upon  what  savoury  remnants  he  may  leave  ? 

Jac.  No. 

Lop.  'Tis  hard !  'tis  wondrous  hard  ! 

Jac.  Leave  me. 

Lop.  'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful ! 

Jac.  Begone  !  I  say._ 
Thus  ladies  'tis,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  you  ; 
With  scorn  you  fly  the  thing  which  you  pursue. 

lAside.—Exit 

Lop,  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Flipflap,  'tis  very  well ; 
but  do  you  hear — Tawdry,  you  are  not  so  alluring 
as  you  think  you  are — Comb-brush,  nor  I  so  much 
in  love!~your  maidenhead  may  chance  to  grow 
mouldy  with  your  airs ; — the  pox  be  your  bedfellow! 
there's  that  for  you. — Come,  let's  think  no  more 
on't,  sailors  must  meet  with  storms  ;  my  master's 
going  to  sea  too.  He  may  chance  to  fare  no  better 
with  the  lady  than  I  have  done  with  her  Abigail : 
there  may  be  foul  weather  there  too.  I  reckon  at 
present  he  may  be  lying  by  under  a  mizen  at  the 
street-door,  I  think  it  rains  too  for  his  comfort. 
What  if  I  should  leave  him  there  an  hour  or  two 
in  fresco,  and  try  to  work  off  the  amour  that  way  ? 
No  ;  people  will  be  physicked  their  own  way.  But 
perhaps  I  might  save  his  life  by't — yes,  and  have 
my  bones  broke  for  being  so  officious  ;  therefore,  if 
yon  are  at  the  door,  Don  John,  walk  in  and  take 
your  fortune.  [Opens  the  door. 

Enter  Don  John. 

Don  John.  Hist !  hist ! 
Lop.  Hist !  hist ! 
Don  John.  Lopez ! 

Lop,    iAside.'}    The  devil !— [^/o«rf.]   Tread 
softly. 
Don  John.  Are  they  all  asleep  ? 
Lop.  Dead. 
Don  John,  Enough ;  shut  the  door. 


Lop,  Tis  done. 

Don  John,  Now  begone. 

Lop.  What!  shut  the  door  first,  and  then  be- 
gone  ?  Now,  methinks,  I  might  as  well  have  gone 
first,  and  then  shut  the  door. 

Don  John.  I  bid  you  begone,  yon  dog  you !  do 
you  find  the  way. 

Lop.  [Aside."]  Stark  mad,  and  always  so  wh(>n 
a  woman's  in  chase. — [Alofid.J  But,  sir,  will  you 
keep  your  chief  minister  out  of  the  secrets  of  your 
state  .'  Pray  let  me  know  what  this  night's  work 
is  to  be. 

Don  John.  No  questions,  but  march. 

Lop.  Very  well. — [Goes  to  the  door^  and  reiumsJ] 
But,  sir,  shall  I  stay  for  you  in  the  street  } 

Don  John,  No,  nor  stir  out  of  the  house. 

Lop.  So.  Well,  sir,  I'll  do  just  as  you  have 
ordered  me;  I'll  be  gone,  and  I'll  stay;  and  I'll 
march,  and  I  won't  stir,  and — ^just  as  you  say,  sir. 

Don  John.  I  see  you  are  afraid,  you  rascal  you. 

Lop.  Passably. 

Don  John.  Well,  be  it  so  ;  but  you  shan*t  leave 
the  house,  sir ;  therefore  begone  to  your  hogstye, 
and  wait  further  orders. 

Lop.  [Aside."]  But  first  I'll  know  how  you 
intend  to  dispose  of  yourself. 

iConcrals  him$t\f  Itfhind  the  door. 

Don  John.  All's  hush  and  still ;  and  I  am  at  the 
point  of  being  a  happy — villain.  That  though 
comes  uninvited  : — then  like  an  uninvited  gueet 
let  it  be  treated :  begone,  intruder  !  Leonora's 
charms  turn  vice  to  virtue,  treason  into  truth ; 
nature,  who  has  made  her  the  supreme  object  of 
our  desires,  must  needs  have  designed  her  the 
regulator  of  our  morals.  Whatever  points  at  her,  is 
pointed  right.  We  are  all  her  due,  mankind's  the 
dower  which  heaven  has  settled  on  her;  and  he's  the 
villain  that  would  rob  her  of  her  tribute.  I  there- 
fore,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  in,  and  pay  her  mine. 

Lop.  [Aside. ^  There  he  goes,  i' faith ;  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  a  qualm  just  now  ;  but  he 
never  goes  without  a  dram  of  conscience-water 
about  him.  to  set  matters  right  again. 

Don  John.  This  is  her  door,  'tis  locked  ;  but  I 
have  a  smith  about  me  will  make  her  staple  fly. 

[Pulls  out  some  irons,  and  forces  the  lock. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Hark!  hark!  if  he  is  not  equip- 
ped for  a  housebreaker  too.  Very  well,  he  has 
provided  two  strings  to  his  bow  ;  if  he  'scapes  the 
rape,  he  may  be  hanged  upon  the  burglary. 

Don  John.  There,  'tis  done.  So. — No  watch- 
light  burning  } — [Peeping  into  her  chamber.]  All 
in  darkness  ?  so  much  the  better,  'twill  save  a 
great  deal  of  blushing  on  both  sides.  Methinks  I 
feel  myself  mighty  modest,  I  tremble  too  ;  that's 
not  proper  at  this  time.  Be  firm,  my  courage,  I 
have  business  for  thee. — So — how  am  I  now  ? — 
pretty  well.  Then  by  your  leave,  Don  Pedro,  I 
must  supply  your  neglect.  You  should  not  have 
married  till  you  were  ready  for  consummation  ;  a 
maidenhead  ought  no  more  to  lie  upon  a  hand- 
some bride,  than  an  impeachment  upon  an  inno- 
cent minister.  [Exit  into  the  chamber 

Lop.  [Coming  forwards.]  Well  done,  well 
done  ;  Gad  a-marcy,  my  little  Judas !  Unfortunate 
Don  Pedro  !  thou  hast  left  thy  purse  in  the  hands 
of  a  robber;  and  while  thou  art  gsJloping  to  pay  the 
last  duty  to  thy  father,  he's  at  least  upon  the  trot 
to  pay  the  first  to  thy  wife.  Ah,  the  traitor! 
What  a  capilotade  of   damnation  will  there  be 
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cooked  up  for  him !  Bat  loftly :  let's  lay  our  ear 
to  the  door,  and  pick  some  curiosities. — I  hear  no 
noise. — There's  do  light ;  wre  shall  have  him  bWn- 
der  where  he  should  not  do,  by  and  by. — Commit 
a  ra{>e  upon  hfer  tea  table  perhaps,  break  all  her 
china,  and  then  she'll  be  sure  to  hang  him.  But 
hark  ! — now  I  hear — nothing  ;  she  does  not  say  a 
word  ;  she  sleeps  curiously. — How  if  she  should 
take  it  all  for  a  dream  now  ?  or  her  virtue^lhould  bt 
fallen  into  an  apoplex  ? — Where  the  pox  will  all 
this  end  ? 

Leo,  [Within.]  Jacinta!  Beatrix!  Fernandes  ! 
Murder !  murder  !  help  !  help  !  help  ! 

Lop.  Now  the  play  begins  ;  it  opens  finely. 

Leo.  [yVithin.]  Father!  Alphonso !  Sate 
me  !  O  save  me  ! 

Leot  Comedy- or  tragedy  for  a  ducat !  for  fear  of 
the  latter,  decamp  Lopez.  lExiL 


SCENE  II L — Lbonora's  Bedchamber, 

LxuNORA  discovered  in  a  gown,  holding  Don  John  by  the 

sleeve. 

Leo.  WhocTer  yoa  are,  villain,  you  shan't  escape 
me ;  and  though  your  efforts  have  been  in  yain, 
you  shan't  fail  to  receive  the  recompense  of  your 
attempt — Help,  ho,  help  there  !  help  ! 

[Don  John  breaks  from  her,  but  can't  find  the  door. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  'Sdeath,  1  shall  be  un- 
done !  where  is  this  dambed  door  ? 

Leo.  He'll  get  away  :  a  light  there,  quickly  I 

Enter  Don  Guzman  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Don  Guz.  Where  are  you,  fair  angel  ?  I  come 
to  lose  my  life  in  your  defence. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  That's  Guzman's  Toicc; 
the  devil  has  sent  him.  But  we  are  still  in  the 
dark  ;  I  have  one  tour  yet,  impudence  be  my 
aid. — [Alottd.'}  Lights  there,  ho  !  Where  is  the 
villain  that  durst  attempt  the  virtuous  Leonora? 

Don  Guz.  His  life  shall  make  her  sktisfaction. 

Don  John.  Or  mine  shall  fall  in  his  pursuit. 

Don  Guz.  *Tis  by  my  hands  that  she  shall  see 
him  die. 

Don  John.  My  sword  shall  lay  him  bleeding  at 
her  feet. 

Leo.  [Aside.]  What  can  this  mean  ?  But  here's 
lights  at  last,  thank  the  just  bounteous  heaven. 

Don  John.  Enter  with  the  light  there ;  but 
secure  the  door,  lest  the  traitor  'scape  my  ven- 
geance. 

Enter  Don  Pkdro  with  a  light,  he  finds  Lkonora  between 
them  :  both  their  swords  drawn. 

Leo.     O  Heavens  I    what  is't  I  see  ? 

Don  John.  Don  Pedro  here  ! 

Don  Fed.  [Aside.]  What  monstrous  scene  is 
this! 

Don  Guz,  [Aside.]  What  accident  has  brought 
him  here  ? 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  Now  I  am  intrigued 
indeed.  [Don  Pkdro  tti-ps  buck,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  This  mystery  must  unfold 
before  we  part.  What  torments  has  my  fate  pro- 
vided me  ?  Is  this  the  comfort  I'm  to  reap,  to 
dry  my  tears  for  my  poor  father's  death? — 
[Aloud.]     Ah,  Leonora! 

Isco,  [A:fide.]  Alas!  where  will  this  end ! 

[Falling  into  a  chair. 


Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  Naked!  and  thus  attended 
at  the  dead  of  night  I — my  soul  is  froze  at  what  I 
«ee.  Confusion  sits  in  all  their  faces,  and  in  large 
characters  I.  read  the  ruin  of  my  honour  and 
my  love. — [Aloud.]  Speak,  statues,  if  you  yet 
have  power  to  speak,  why  at  this  time  of  night  you 
are  found  with  Leonora  ? — None  spe&k  1 — Don 
John,  it  is  from  you  I  ought  to  know. 

Don  John,  My  silence  may  inform  you. 

Don  Ped.  Your  silence  does  inform  me  of  my 
shame,  but  I  must  have  some  information  more ; 
explain  the  whul^. 

Don  John.  I  shall.  You  remember,  Don  Pedro — 

Don  Ped,  Be  quick. 
'  Don  John,    You  remember  you  charged  ma 
before  you  went — 

Don  Ped,  I  reihember  well,  go  on. 

Don  John,  With  the  care  of  your  honour. 

Don  Pelt:  I  did :  despatch. 

Don  John,  Very  well ;  you  see  Don  Guzman  in 
this  apartment,  you  see  your  wife  naked,  and  you 
see  me,  my  sword  in  my  hand  ;  that's  all. 

Don  Ped.  [Draunng  upon  Dos  Guzman.]  lis 
here  then  I  am  to  revenge  my  wrongs. 

Don  Guz.  Hold! 

Don  Ped,  Villain,  defend  thyself ! 

Leo.  O  Heaven  ! 

Don  Guz,  Yet  hear  me. 

Don  Fed,  What  canst  thou  say  ? 

Don  Guz,  The  truth,  as  holy  Heaven  itself  ii 
truth.  I  heard  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  Leonora; 
what  the  occasion  was  1  knew  not,  but  she  repeated 
'em  with  so  much  vehemence,  1  found,  whatever 
her  distress  might  be,  her  succour  must  be  sudden ; 
so  leaped  the  wall  that  parts  our  houses,  and  flew 
to  her  assistance.  Don  John  can,  if  he  please, 
inform  you  more. 

Dork  Fed,  [Aside.]  .  Mankind's  a  villain,  and 
this  may  be  true ; 
Yet  'tis  too  monsti'ous  for  a  quick  conception. 
I  should  be  cautious  how  I  wrong  Don  John. 
Sure  'tis  hot  right  to  balance. 
I  yet  have  but  their  words  against  their  words ; 
1  know  Don  John   for  my   friend,   and  (iuzman 
for  my  rival.     What  can  be  clearer }      Yet  hold  : 
if  Leonora's   innocent,  she  may  untangle  all. — 
[Aloud.]  Madam,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  (if  I 
have  so  much  interest  left)  which  way  your  evi- 
dence will  point  my  sword  ? 

Leo,  My  lord,  I'm  in  the  same  perplexity  with 
you.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  one  of  'em  came  to 
force  me,  t'other  to  save  me  :  but  the  night  con- 
founding the  villany  of  the  guilty  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  innocent,  I  still  am  ignorant  to  which 
I  owe  my  gratitude  or  my  resentment. 

Don  Guz,  But,  madam,  did  you  not  hear  me 
cry  I  came  to  help  you  ? 

Leo,  I  own  it. 

Don  John.  And  did  yon  not  hear  me  threaten 
to  destroy  the  author  of  your  fears  ? 

Leo.  I  can't  deny  it. 

Don  Guz.  What  can  there  be  more  to  clear  me? 

Don  John.  Or  me  ? 

Don  Ped.  Yet  one's  a  villain  still. — [Astde."] 
My  confusion  but  increases  :  yet  why  confused  ? 
It  is,  it  must  be  Guzman.  But  how  came  Don 
John  here  ?  Right.  Guzman  has  said  how  he 
came  to  her  aid,  but  Alvaiada  could  not  enter  bat 
by  treason. — [Aloud,]  Then  perish— 

Don  Gum,  Who ' 
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Don  John.  Who? 

Don  Fed.  Just  gods  !  instract  me  who. 

\,Knocking  at  the  door, 

Don  Fel,  [  WithinJ]  Let  me  in,  open  the  door! 

Leo,  'Tis  my  father. 

Don  Ped.  No  matter^  keep  the  door  fast. — 
lAside.}  ril  have  this  matter  go  no  further,  till  I 
can  reach  the  depth  on't — {Aloud,']  Don  Guzman, 
leave  the  house ;  I  must  suspend  my  vengeance  for 
a  time. 


Don  Guz,  I  obey  you ;  but  I'll  lose  my  life,  or 
show  my  innocence.  lExiL 

Don  Fel,  [  Within.]  Open  the  door ;  why  am  I 
kept  out .' 

Don  Ped,  Don  John,  follow  me  by  this  back 
way. — And  you,  Leonora,  retire.       IBxit  Lkwoba. 

Don  John,  [Atide,]  If  Don  Guzman's  throat 
were  cut,  would  not  this  bustle  end  ? — Yes. — ^Why, 
then,  if  his  throat  be  not  cut,  may  this  bustle  end 
me.  IBsttmC 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Don  Guzman's  House, 
Enter  Don  Guzman  and  Galimixl 

Don  Gus,  [Musing.]  Galindo  ! 

Gal.  Sir! 

Don  Gnz.  Try  if  you  can  see  Jacinta;  let  her 
privately  know  I  would  fain  speak  with  her. 

Gal.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

Don  Guz.  Sure  villany  and  impudence  were 
never  on  the  stretch  before  !  This  traitor  has 
racked  'em  till  they  crack.  To  what  a  plunge 
the  villain's  tour  has  brought  me !  Pedro's  resent- 
ment must  at  last  be  pointed  here.  But  that's  a 
trifle ;  had  he  not  ruined  me  with  Leonora,  I  easily 
had  passed  him  by  the  rest. — What's  to  be  done  ? 
Which  way  shall  I  convince  her  of  my  innocence  ? 
The  blood  of  him  who  has  dared  declare  me  guilty, 
may  satisfy  my  vengeance,  but  not  aid  my  love. 
No,  I'm  lost  with  her  for  ever — 

Enter  Jacinta. 

Speak,  is't  not  so,  Jacinta  ?   Am  I  not  ruin'd  with 
the  virtuous  Leonora  ? 

Jac,  One  of  you,  I  suppose,  is. 

Don  Guz.  Which  dost  thou  think  ? 

Jac.  Why,  he  that  came  to  spoil  all ;  who  should 
it  be .» 

Don  Guz.  Prithee  be  serious  with  me  if  thou 
canst  for  one  small  moment,  and  advise  me  which 
way  I  shall  take  to  convince  her  of  my  innocence, 
that  it  was  I  that  came  to  do  her  service  ? 

Jac.  Why  you  both  came  to  do  her  service,  did 
not  you  ? 

Don  Guz.  Still  trifling? 

Jac.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  I  ! 

Don  Guz.  Then  turn  thy  thoughts  to  ease  me 
in  my  torment,  and  be  my  faithful  witness  to  her. 
That  Heaven  and  Hell  and  all  their  wrath  I  impre- 
cate, if  ever  once  I  knew  one  fleeting  thought,  that 
durst  propose  to  me  so  impious  an  attempt.  No, 
Jacinta,  1  love  her  well ;  but  love  with  that  humi- 
lity, whatever  misery  I  feel, 
My  torture  ne'er  shall  urge  me  on  to  seize, 
More  than  her  bounty  gives  me  leave  to  take. 

Jac.  And  the  murrain  take  such  a  lover  and  his 
humility  both,  say  I.  Why  sure,  sir,  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  this  story,  are  you  ? 

Don  Guz.   Why  dost  thou  question  it  ? 

Jac.  because  1  really  and  seriously  thought  you 
innocent. 

Don  Gnz.  Innocent !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Jac.  Mean  !  why  what  should  I  mean  ?  I  mean 
that  I  concluded  you  loved  my  lady  to  that  degree 
you  could  not  live  without  her :   and   that  the 


thought  of  her  being  given  up  to  another  made 
your  passion  flame  out  like  mount  Etna.  That 
npon  this  your  love  got  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  and 
ran  away  with  you  into  her  chamber,  where  that 
impertinent  spy  upon  her  and  you,  Don  John, 
followed,  and  prevented  farther  proofs  of  your 
affection. 

Don  Guz.  Why  sure — 

Jac,  Why  sure,  thus  I  thought  it  was,  and  thus 
she  thinks  it  is.  If  you  have  a  mind  in  the  depth 
of  your  discretion  to  convince  her  of  your  innocence 
— may  your  innocence  be  your  reward.  Pm  sure 
were  I  in  her  place,  you  should  never  have  any 
other  from  me. 

Don  Guz.  Was  there  then  no  merit  in  flying  to 
her  assistance  when  I  heard  her  cries  ? 

Jac.  As  much  as  the  constable  and  the  watch 
might  have  pretended  to — something  to  drink. 

Don  Guz.  This  is  all  raillery ;  'tis  impossible 
she  can  be  pleased  with  such  an  attempt. 

Jac.  *T\%  impossible  she  can  be  pleased  with 
being  reduced  to  make  the  attempt  upon  you. 

Don  Guz,  But  was  this  a  proper  way  to  save 
her  blushes  ? 

Jac,  'Twas  in  the  dark,  that's  one  way. 

Don  Guz,  But  it  must  look  like  downright 
violation. 

Jac,  If  it  did  not  feel  like  it,  what  did  that  sig- 
nify ?  ComC)  sir,  waggery  apart,  you  know  I'm 
your  servant,  I  have  given  you  proofs  on't.  There, 
fore  don't  distrust  me  now  if  I  tell  you,  this  quar- 
rel may  be  made  up  with  the  wife,  though  perhaps 
not  with  the  husband.  In  short,  she  thinks  you 
were  first  in  her  chamber,  and  has  not  the  worse 
opinion  of  you  for  it ;  she  makes  allowance  for  your 
sufferings,  and  has  still  love  enough  for  you,  not 
to  be  displeased  with  the  utmost  proofs  you  can 
give,  that  you  have  still  a  warm  remain  for  her. 

Don  Guz,  If  this  be  true,  and  that  she  thought 
'twas  me,  why  did  she  cry  out  to  expose  me  ? 

Jac.  Because  at  that  time  she  did  not  think  'twas 
you.  Will  that  content  you  .^  And  now  she  does 
think  'twas  you,  your  business  is  to  let  her  think 
so  on ;  for  in  a  word,  I  can  see  she's  concerned  at 
the  danger  she  has  brought  you  into,  and  I  believe 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  well  out  on't. 

Don  Guz.  'Tis  impossible  she  can  forgive  me. 

Jac.  Oons ! — Now  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I 
had  a  great  oath  upon  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue  ; 
you'd  make  one  mad  with  your  impossibles,  and 
your  innocence,  and  your  humilities.  'Sdeath,  sir, 
d'you  think  a  woman  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  assaults  of  a  man  she  likes  and  one  she  don't  ? 
My  lady  hates  Don  John,  and  if  she  thought  'twas 
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he  had  done  this  job,  she'd  hang  him  for*t  in  her 
own  garters  ;  she  likes  you,  and  if  you  should  do 
such  another,  you  might  still  die  in  your  bed  like 
a  bishop  for  her. 

Don  Guz.  Well,  I'll  dispute  no  farther.  I  put 
myself  into  thy  bands.     What  am  I  to  do  next  ? 

Jac.  Why,  do  as  she  bids  you ;  be  in  the  way 
at  the  old  rendezvous,  she'll  take  the  first  occasion 
she  can  to  speak  to  you ;  and  when  you  meet,  do 
as  I  bid  you,  and  instead  of  your  innocent  and 
humble,  be  guilty  and  resolute.  Your  mig|yegg  is 
now  married, ^ir,  consider  that.  She  has  changed 
lier  situation,  and  so  must  you  your  battertt„lAt- 
iack  a  maid  gently,  a  wife  warm iv.  and  be  as  rug- 
ged with  a  widow  as  you  can.  Good  bye  t'ye,  sir. 
—  ^Exeunt  severalljf. 


SCENE  II. — Leonora's  Apartment, 
Enter  Don  Pkcro. 

Don  PecL  In  what  distraction  have  I  pass'd  this 
night ! 
Sure  I  shall  never  close  my  eyes  again. 
No  rack  can  equal  what  I  feel. 
Wounded  in  both  my  honour  and  my  love ; 
They  have  pierced  me  in  two  tender  parts. 
Yet  could  I  take  my  just  revenge. 
It  would  in  some  degree  assuage  my  smart 
Oh,  guide  me  Heaven  to  that  cordial  drop  ! — 
Hold  !  a  glance  of  light  I  think  begins  to — yes — 
right.   When  yesterday  I  brought  Don  John  hither, 
was  not  Don  Felix  much  disturbed  ? — He  was.  And 
why  ? — That  may  be  worth  inquiring.    But  some- 
thing more  occurs.     At  my  arrival  in  this  city, 
Was  I  not  told  two  cavaliers  were  warm 
In  the  pursuit  of  Leonora  ? 
One  I  remember  well  they  named  ;  'twas  Guzman  : 
The  other  I  am  yet  a  stranger  to. 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  so  long — 'Tis  Alvarada ; 
O  the  traitor  ! — yet  I  may  wrong  him  much.      I 
have  Guzman's  own  confession  that  he  passed  the 
wall  to  come  to  Leonora. — Oh,  but  'twas  to  her 
assistance. — 

And  so  it  might,  and  he  a  villain  still. 
There  are  assistances  of  yarious  sorts. — 
W^hat  were  her  wants  ?    That's  dark. — Butwhat- 
They  were,  he  came  to  her  assistance.  [soe'er 

Death  be  his  portion  for  his  ready  service  ! 

Enter  Don  Fklix. 

Don  Fel.  Y'ou  avoid  me,  Don  Pedro ;  'tis  not 
well.  Am  I  not  your  father,  have  you  not  reason 
to  beUeve  I  am  your  friend  ? 

Don  Ped.  I  have. 

Don  Fel,  Why  do  you  not  then  treat  me  like  a 
fttther  and  a  friend  ?  The  mystery  you  make  to  me 
of  last  night's  disturbance  I  take  unkindly  from 
you.  Come  tell  me  your  grief,  that  if  I  can  I  may 
assuage  it. 

Don  Ped.  Nothing  but  vengeance  can  give  mc 
ease. 

Don  Fel,  If  I  desire  to  know  your  wrongs,  'tis 
to  assist  you  in  revenging  them. 

Don  Ped.  Know  then,  that  last  night  in  this 
apartment  I  found  Don  Guzman  and  Don  John. 

Don  Fel.  Guzman  and  Alvarada  ! 

Don  Ped.  Yes ;  and  Leonora  almost  naked  be- 
tween them,  crying  out  for  aid. 

Don  Fel,  Were  they  both  guilty  ? 


Don  Ped.  One  was  come  to  force  her,  t'otlier 
to  rescue  her. 

Don  Fel.  Wliich  was  the  criminal  ? 

Don  Ped,  Of  that*  I  yet  am  ignorant.  They' 
accuse  each  other. 

Don  Fel,  Can't  your  wife  determine  it  ? 

Don  Ped,  The  darkness  of  the  night  put  it  out 
of  her  power. 

Don  Fel.  But  I  perhaps  may  bring  some  light 
I  have  part  in  the  affront :  [to  aid  you* 

And  though  my  arm's  too  old  and  weak  to  serve 

you. 
My  counsel  may  be  useful  to  your  vengeance. 
Know  then,  that  Don  Guzman  has  a  long  time 
pursued  my  daughter ;  and  I  as  resolutely  refused 
his  suit:  which  however  has  not  hindered  him 
from  searching  all  occasions  to  see  and  speak  to 
her.     Don  John,  on  his  side — 

Don  Ped,  Don  John's  my  friend,  and  I  am 
confident — 

Don  Fel,  That  confidence  destroys  you.  Hear 
my  charge,  and  be  yourself  his  judge.  He  too  has 
been  a  pressing  suitor  to  my  daughter. 

Don  Ped,  Impossible  ! 

Don  Fel,  To  me  myself,  he  has  owned  his  love 
to  her. 

Don  Ped,  Good  gods  !  Yet  still  this  leaves  the 
mystery  where  it  was ;  this  charge  is  equal. 

Don  Fel,  'Tis  true ;  but  yonder's  one  (if  you 
can  make  her  speak)  I  have  reason  to  believe  can 
tell  us  more. — Ho,  Jacinta  ! 

Enter  Jacikta. 

j€Ui,  Do  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel,  Yes ;  Don  Pedro  would  speak  with 
you. — \_Aside  to  Don  Pedro.]  I'll  leave  you  with 
her  ;  press  her  both  by  threats  and  promises,  and 
if  you  find  your  wife  in  fault,  old  as  I  am,  her 
father  too,  I'll  raise  my  arm  to  plunge  this  dagger 
in  her  breast ;  and  by  that  fermete  convince  the 
world,  my  honour's  dearer  to  me  than  my  child. 

[Exit. 

Don  Ped,  \^Aside.'\  Heaven  grant  me  power  to 
stifle  my  rage,  till  'tis  time  to  let  my  vengeance 
fly ! — Jacinta,  come  near :  I  have  some  business 
with  you. 

Jac.  \_Aside.']  His  business  with  me  at  this 
time  can  be  good  for  nothing,  I  doubt. — [Aloud,^ 
What  commands  have  you,  sir,  for  me  ?  for  I'm 
not  very  well. 

Don  Ped,  What's  your  disorder  } 

Jac.  A  little  sort  of  a  something  towards  an  ague, 
I  think. 

Don  Ped.  You  don't  seem  po  ill  but  you  may 
tell  me — 

Jac.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  sir,  I  assure  you. 

Don  Ped.  You  answer  me  before  you  hear  my 
question.     That  looks  as  if  you  knew — 

Jac.  I  know  that  what  you  are  going  to  ask 
me,  is  a  secret  I*m  out  at. 

Don  Ped.  [Offering  her  a  purse."]  Then  this 
shall  let  thee  into  it. 

Jac.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Don  Ped.  Come,  tell  me  all,  and  take  thy 
reward. 

Jac.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  I  say. 

Don  Ped.  [Drawing  his  sicord.]  Speak;  or 
by  all  the  flame  and  fire  of  hell  eternal — 

Jac.  O  Lard  !  O  Lard  !  O  Lard  ! 

Don  Ped.  Speak,  or  th'art  dead. 
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Jac,  But  if  I  do  speak »  shau't  I  be  dead  for  all 
chat? 

Don  Ped.  Speak,  and  thou  art  safe. 

Jac,  Well— O  Lard!— I'm  so  frighted '.—But 
if  I  mast  speak  then — O  dear  heart ' — give  me  the 
purse. 

Don  Ped,  There. 

Jac.  Why  truly,  between  a  purse  in  one's  hand-7- 
and — a  sword  in  one's  guts,  1  think  there's  Utile 
room  left  for  debate. 

Don  Ped,  Come,  begin,  I'm  impatient. 

Jac.  Begin  !  let  me  see ;  where  shall  I  b^in  ? 
Mi  Don  Guzman.  I  think. 

Don  Ped.  What  of  him  ? 

Jac.  Why  he  has  been  in  love  with  my  lady 
these  six  years. 

Don  Ped,  I  know  it,  but  how  has  she  received 
him  f 

Jac.  Received  him  !  Why— as  young  maids  use 
to  receive  handsome  fellows  ;  at  first  ill,  afterwards 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  Furies  I— [/I /ourf.]  Did 
they  ever  meet  ? 

Jac.  A  little. 

Don  Ped.  By  day  or  night  ? 

Jac,  Both. 

Don  Ped.  Distraction !    Where  was  their  ren- 
,    dezvous  ? 

Jac.  W^here  they  could  not  do  one  another 
much  good. 

Don  Ped.  As  how  ? 

Jac.  As  through  a  hole  in  a  wall. 

Don  Ped,  The  strumjiet  banters  me. — Be 
serious,  Insolence,  or  I  sliull  spoil  your  gaiety  ; 
I'm  not  disposed  to  mirth. 

Jac.  Why  I  am  serious,  if  you  like  my  story 
the  better  for't. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.}  How  miserable  a  wretch 
am  I  I 

Jac,  I  tell  you  there's  a  wall  parts  their  two 
houses,  and  in  that  wall  there's  a  hole.  How  the 
wall  came  by  the  hole,  I .  can't  tell ;  mayhap  by 
chance,  mayhap  by  no  chance  ;  but  there  His,  4nd 
there  they  use  to  prattle. 

Don  Ped.  And  this  is  truth  ? 

Jac.  I  can't  bate  you  a  word  on't,  sir. 

Don  Ped.  When  did  they  meet  there  last  ? 

Jac.  Yesterday ;  I  suppose  'twas  only  to  bid 
one  another  adieu. 

Don  Ped.  Ah,  Jacinta,  thou  hast  pierced  my 
soul ! 

Jac.  [Aside.]  And  yet  I  han't  told  you  half  I 
could  tell  you,  my  don. 

Don  Ped.  Where  is  this  place  you  speak  of  ? 

Jac.  There  'tis,  if  you  are  curious. 

Don  Ped,  When  they  would  speak  with  one 
another,  what's  the  call  ? 

Jac.  Tinkle,  tinkle. 

Don  Ped.  A  bell  ? 

Jac.  It  is. 

Don  Ped.  Ring ! 

Jac.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Don  Ped.  [Hastily.]  Ring! 

Jac.  Tis  done.  [She  makes  the  signal. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  I'll  make  use  of  her  to 
examine  him. — [Aloud.]  Does  he  come  ? 

Jac.  Not  yet. 

Don  Ped.  Pull  again. 

Jac,  You  must  give  him  time,  sir;  my  lady 
always  does  so. 


Don  Ped.  I  hear  sodiethin^. 

Jac.  'Tis  he.  .     . 

Don  Gux,  [  Within]  Who's  jtherie  ? 

Don  Ped,  [Softly.]  Say  you  are  Leonont 
[Dumb  shotc  of  her  unvriUinphess,  and  his  threeUepimjf, 

Jac.  [Softly.]  'Tis  Leonora. 

Don  Gux.  W^hat  are  your  commanda,  madain  ? 
Is  it  possible  so  unfortunate  a  wretch  as  I  can  be 
capable  of  serving  yon  ? 

[Don  PcDro  whispers  Jacinta,  teho  seems  badnoard  td 

sprak. 

Jac.  I  come  to  ask  yon,  how  yon  could  so  tu 
forget  that  infinite  regard  you^  hav6  professed,  to 
make  an  attempt  so  dangerous  both  to  yourself  and 
me ;  and  which,  with  all  the  esteem  and  16ve  I  havtf 
ever  borne  you,  you  scarce  could  hope  I  ever  should 
forgive  you. 

Don   Guz.    Alas,   my  hopes    and  fears  were 
taDish'd  iott. 
My  counsel  was  my  lore  and  my.  despair. 
If  they  advised  me  wrong,  of  them  complfin. 
For  it  waji  you  who  made  'em  my  directors. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  The  villain  owns  the  fad:. 
It  seems  he  thinks 
He  has  not  much  to  fear  from  her  resentment. 
Oh,  torture ! 

Eiit^r  Leonora. 

Jac.  [Aside]  So,  she's  here ;  that's  as  I  ex- 
pected :  now  we  are  blown  up.- 

Leo.  [Aside,  not  neeiny  them.]  If  I  don't  mis- 
take, I  heard  Don  Guzman's  call.  I  can't  refuse 
to  answer  it ;  forgive  uie,  gods,  and  let  my  woman's 
weakness  plead  my  cause. — How !  my  husband 
here!     Nay  tlien — 

Don  Ped.  You  seem  disordered,  madam  ;  pray 
what  may  be  the  cause  ? 

Leo.  [Confused.]  I  don*t  know  really  ;  I'mnbf 
— 1  don't  know  that — 

Don  Ped.  You  did  not  know  that  I  was  here,  I 
gue^is. 

Leo,  Yes  I  did,  and — came  to  speak  with  yoiL 

Don   Ped.    I'm   not  at  present  in  a   talking 
humour. 
But  if  your  tongue  is  set  to  conversation. 
There's  one  behind  the  wall  will  entertain  yon. 

Don  Guz.  But  is  it  possible,  fair  Leonora,  that 
you  can  pardon  my  attempt  } 

Don  Ped.  [To  Leonoka.]  You  hear  him,  ma* 
darn  ;  he  dares  own  it  to  you. 

Leo.    [Aside.]    jacinta  winks ;    I   guess  what 
scene  they  have  been  acting  here.    My  part  is  now 
to  play. — [  To  Dok  Pkdro.]  I  see,  sir,  he  dares 
own  it :  nor  is  he  the  first  luver  has  presumed  be- 
yond the  countenance  he  ever  has  received.     Pray 
draw  near,  and  hear  what  he  has  more  to  say  :  it 
is  my  interest  you  should  know  the  depth  of  ail  has 
ever  passed  between  us. — 
I  fain  would  know,  Don  Guzman,  whether 
In  the  whole  conduct  of  my  life,  you've  known 
One  step  that  could  encourage  you  to  hope 
I  ever  could  be  yours, 
But  on  the  terms  of  honour  which  you  sought  me  ? 

Don  Guz.  Not  one. 

Leo.  Why  then  should  you  believe  I  could 
Forgive  the  taking  that  by  force  which  you 
Already  were  convinced 
I  valued  more  the  keeping  than  my  life  ? 

Don  Guz.  Had  my  love  been  as  temperate  as 
I  with  your  reason  had  perhaps  de'jated.     [yours. 
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Hut  not  in  reason,  but  ii]*flamesy  I  flew 
To  Leonora. 

Leo.  If  strong  temptation  be  allow'd  a  plea« 
Vice,  in  the  worst  of  shapes,  has  much  to  urge. 
No, 

Could  anything  )^ve  shaken  me  in  virtue. 
It  must  have  been  the  strength  ofit  in  y<}U. 
;     Had  you  shone  bright  enough  to  daxzle  me, 
i     I  blindly  might  have  miss'il  the  path  I  meant 
I    To  tread  :  but  now  you  have  clear'd  my  sight  for 
ever. 
If  therefore  from  this  moment  more  you  dare 
To  let  roe  know  one  thought  of  love, 
Though  in  the  humblest  style,  expect  to  be 
A  sacrifice  to  him  you  attempt  to  wrong. 
Farewell  I    .  ,  iSke  retires firo^^  *'»«. 

Don  Gnx.  Oh,  stay  and  hear  me,!  I  have 
wronged  myself,  Tm  innocent;  by  all  that's  sacred, 
just,  and  good,.  I'm^  innocent ! 

Don  Pfd.  [AxideJ]  What  does  he  mean  ?.  . 

Don  Guz.  I  have  owned  a  fact  I  am  not  guilty 
of;  Jacinta  can  inform  you,  she  knows- 1  ^ever — 

Juc.  1  know  !  the  man's  mad.  Pray  be  gone, 
sir,  my  lady  will  hear  no  more. — I'll  shut  him  out, 
madam,  shan't  I  ? 

Leo.  I  have  no  farther  business  with  him, 

.    [Jacinta  thuU  up  the  hole. 
Enter  Isabella  hattilg. 

Isah.  O  Heavens,  Leonora,  where  are  you  ? — 
Don  Pedro,  you  can  assist  me  better. 

Leo.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Don  Ped.  What  is  it,  madam,  I  can  serve  you  in  ? 

litab.  In  what  the  peace  of  my  wJioie  life  con- 
sists, the  safety  of  my  brother.  Dun  John's  servanjt 
has  this  moment  left  me  a  letter  for  hira,  which  I 
have  opened,  knowing  there  is  an  animosity  of 
some  time  betweeu  'em. 

Don  Ped.  W'ell>  madam ! 

Isah.  O  dear,  it  is  a  challenge,  and  what  to  do 
I  know  not!  If  I  show  it  my  brother^  he'll  imme- 
diately fly  to  the  place  appointed  :  and  if  I  don't^ 
he'll  be  accused  of  cowardice.  One  way  1  risk  his 
life,  t'ottier  I  ruin  his  honour. 

"Don  Ped,  What  would  )ou  have  me  do,  madam  ? 


IshIl  I'll  tell  you,  sir  :  I  only  beg  you'll  go  to 
the  place  whei^  Don  John  eipects  him ;  tell  hxm  I 
have  intercepted  his  letter,  and  make  him  promiie 
ypu  heUl  send  no  more.  By  this  generous  <ch$Hty 
you  may  binder  two  men  (whose  piques  are  on  a 
frivolous  occasion)  from  murdering  one  another  * 
and  by  this  good  oflice  you'll  repay  the  small  debt 
you  owe  my  brother  focflyinglast  night  to  Leonora's 
succour  ;  and  doubly  pay  the,  obligation  you  have 
to  me  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Don  Ped.  What  obligation,  madam  ?  I  aln 
ignorant ;  pray  intbrm  me. 

^  fsab.  'Twas  I,  sir,  tliat  first  heard  Leonor^'y 
cries,  and  raised  my  brother  to  her  >aid.  Pray  l^t 
me  receive  the  same  assistance  from  your  produce 
|rhich  you  have  ha4  from  pny  care  and  my  Drother*s 
generosity.  But  pray  lose  no  time*  Don  John 
is  perhaps  already  on  the  spot,  and  not  meeting  my 
brother,  may  send  a  second  message,  which  may 
be  fatal.  <, 

Don  Ped,  Madam,  be  at  rest )  you  shall  be 
satisfied,  I'll  go  this  moment.  I'll  only  ask  yoii 
iir»t  whether  you  ^re  surp  you  heard  my  wife  call 
out  for  succour,  before  your  brother  passed  the 
waU? 

Jsah,  I  did  ;  why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?  . 

Don  Ped,  1  have  a  reason,  you  may  be  sure. — 
[Aside.']  Just  Heaven,  I  adore, thee  !,  tho  truth  at 
last  shines  clear,  and  by  that  villain  Alvarada  I'm 
betrayed.  But  enough,  I'll  make  use  of  this  occa- 
sion for  n^y  vengeance. -^[  To  Isabella.]  Where, 
madam,  is  it  Don  John  is  waiting  ?         .  , 

Jsab,  But  here,  in  a  small  field  behind  the 
garden.  •      , 

Don  Ped.  [AMtde."]  His  blood  shall  do  me  reason 
for  his  treachery. 

]sab.  Will  you  go  there  directly  ? 

i^on  Ped,  I  will.     Be  satisfied.  lExit. 

Leo.  You  weep,  Isabella. 

^sab.  You  see  jfi^  trouble  for  a  brother,  for 
whom  I  would  die,  and  a  lover  for  whom  I  would 
live.     They  both  are  authors  of  my  grief. 

Leo,  They  both  are  instruments  of  n\^  mis- 
fortune. Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  \,—A  Field  ddjoining  Don  Felix's 

Garden. 

Enter  Lopkz. 

Lop.  O  ho,  my  good  signor  Don  John,  you  are 
mistaken  in  your  man  !  1  am  your  humble  valet; 
'tis  true,  and  I  am  to  obey  you :  but  when  you 
have  got  the  devil  in  your  body,  and  are  upon  your 
rantipole  adventures,  you  shall  Quixote  it  by  your- 
self for  Lopez.  Yonder  he  is,  waiting  for  poor 
Guzman,  with  a  sword  of  a  fathom  and  a  half,  a 
dagger  for  close  engagement ;  and  (if  1  don't  mis- 
take) a  pocket  pistol  fur  extraordinary  occasions. 
I  think  I  am  not  in  the  wrong  to  keep  a  little  out 
of  the  way.  These  matters  will  end  in  a  court  of 
justice,  or  I'm  wrong  in  my  foresight.  Now  that 
being  a  place  where  1  am  pretty  well  known,  and 
not  overmuch  reputed,  I  believe  'tis  best,  neither 
to  come  in  for  prisoner  nor  evidence.  But  hold  ; 
yonder  comes  another.  Toledo.  Don  Guzman  I 
presume  ;  but  I  presume  w^ong ;   'tis — who  is't  ? 


Don  Pedro,  by  all  the  ^owere  !  What  the  pox  do^'s 
he  here,  or  what  the  pox  do  I  herc^?  I'm  sure  a!^ 
matters  stand,  I  ought  to  fly  him  like  a  creditor; 
but  he  sees  me,  'tis  too  late  to  slip  him. 

.filter  Don  Pcpao. 

Don  Ped,  How  now,   Lopez,  where  are  yon 
going? 

Lop,  I'm  going,  sir,  I-r-I'm  going — if  you  please 
'  I'm  going  about  my  business. 

Dvn  Ped.  From  whence  do  you  come  ? 
I       Lop.  Ouly,   only,  sir,  from — taking  the  air  a 
little,  I'm  mightily  muddled  with  a  whur — round 
I  about  in  my  head  for  this  day  or  two ;  I'm  going 
home  to  be  let  blood,  as  fast  as  I  can,  sir. 

Don  Ped.  Hold,  sir,  I'll  Vt  you  blood  here. — 
{Aside.']  This  rascal  may  have  borne  some  part  in 
this  late  adventure :  He's  a  coward,  I'll  try  to 
frighten  it  out  of  him. — [Aloud.  ]  You  traitor  you, 
y'are  dead ! 
1  \  Seises  LoPBX  bjf  the  colletr,  and  draws  his  poniartU 
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Lop,  Mercy,  Don  Pedro  I 

Don  Ped,  Are  you  not  a  Tillaia? 

Lop.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Don  Ped,  Is  there  so  great  a  one  upon  earth  ? 

Lop,  With  respect  to  my  master ;  no. 

Don  Ped.  Prepare  then  to  die. 

Lop.  Give  me  but  time,  and  I  wilL  But  noble 
Don  Pedro,  just  Don  Pedro,  generous  Don  Pedro, 
what  is  it  I  have  done  ? 

Don  Ped.  What  if  thou  darest  deny,  1*11  plunge 
this  dagger  deep  into  thy  throat,  and  drive  the 
falsehood  to  thy  heart  again.  Therefore  take  heed, 
and  on  thy  life  declare ;  didst  thou  not  this  last 
night  open  my  doors  to  let  Don  Guzman  in  ? 

Lop.  Don  Guzman ! 

Don  Ped.  Don  Guzman  ?  Yes,  Don  Guzman, 
traitor,  him  ! 

Lop,  Now  may  the  sky  crush  me,  if  I  let  in  Don 
Guzman. 

Don  Ped.  WTio  did  you  let  in  then  }  It  wan't 
your  master  sure  !  if  it  was  him,  you  did  your  duty, 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Lop,  W^hy  then  if  I  let  in  anybody  else,  I'm  a 
son  of  a  whore.  [.Rising. 

Don  Ped.  Did  he  order  you  beforehand,  dr  did 
you  do't  upon  his  knocking .' 

Lop,  Why  he ;  1*11  tell  you,  sir,  he— pray  put  up 
that  brilliant ;  it  sparkles  so  in  my  eyes,  it  almost 
blinds  me. — [Dox  Pedro  sheathes  his  poniard.} 
Thank  you,  sir. — Why,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  just  how 
the  matter  was,  but  I  hope  you  won't  consider  me 
as  a  party  ? 

Don  Ped.  Go  on,  thou  art  safe. 

Lop,  Why  then,  sir,  (when  for  our  sins,)  you 
had  left  us,  says  my  master  to  me,  Lopez,  says  he, 
go  and  stay  at  old  Don  Felix's  house,  till  Don 
Pedro  returns,  they'll  pass  thee  for  his  servant,  and 
think  he  has  ordered  thee  to  stay  ihere.  And  then 
says  he,  dost  hear,  open  me  the  door  by  Leonora's 
apartment  to>night,  for  I  have  a  little  business, 
says  he,  to  do  there. 

Don  Ped.  {Aside.]  Perfidious  wretch  ! 

Lop.  Indeed,  i  was  at  fir^t  a  little  wresty,  and 
stood  off ;  being  suspicious  (for  1  knew  the  man) 
that  there  might  be  some  ill  intentions.  But  he 
knew  me  too,  takes  me  upon  the  weak  side,  whips 
out  a  long  sword,  and  by  the  same  means  makes 
me  do  the  thing  as  you  have  made  me  discover  it. 
—  [Aside.]  There's  neither  liberty  nor  property  in 
this  land,  since  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  came 
amongst  us. 

Do?i  Ped.  Then  you  let  him  in,  as  he  bid  you  ? 

Lop.  I  did :  if  1  had  not,  I  had  never  lived  to 
tell  you  the  story.     Yes,  1  let  him  in. 

Don  Ped.  And  what  followed  ? 

Lop.  Why  he  followed. 

Don  Ped.  What  ? 

Lop.  Ilis  iudinations. 

Don  Ped.  Which  way  ? 

Lop.  The  old  way  ;  to  a  troman. 

Don  Ped.  Confound  him  ' 

Lop.  In  short,  he  got  to  madam's  chamber,  and 
before  he  had  been  there  long,  (though  you  know, 
sir,  a  little  time  goes  a  great  way  in  some  matters)  I 
beard  such  a  cluttur  of  small  shot,  murder !  murder  I 
murder  !  rape  !  fire !  help  !  and  so  forth. — But  hold, 
here  he  comes  himself,  and  can  give  you  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  skirmish.  lExH. 

Don  Ped.  1  thank  thee,  Heaven,  at  last,  for  hav- 
ing pointed  me  to  the  victim  I  am  to  sacrifice. 


EnUr  lX>9r  John. 
Villain,  defend  thyself!  IDrateimff, 

Don  John.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Don  Ped.  To  punish  a  traitor. 

Don  John.  Where  is  he  ? 

Don  Ped.  In  the  heart  of  a  sworn  friend. 

Don  John*  lAside.]  I  saw  Lopez  go  from  him; 
without  doubt  he  has  told  him  all. — [Aloud.]  Of 
what  am  I  suspected  ? 

Don  Ped.  Of  betraying  the  greatest  trust  that 
man  could  place  in  man. 

Don  John,  And  by  whom  am  I  accused. 

Don  Ped.  By  me.     Have  at  thy  traitor's  heart. 

Don  John,  Hold  !  and  be  not  quite  a  madman  ! 
Pedro,  you  know  me  well.  You  know  I  am  not 
backward  upon  these  occasions,  nor  shall  I  refuse 
you  any  satisfaction  you'll  demand ;  but  first,  I 
will  be  heard,  and  tell  you,  that  for  a  man  of  sense, 
you  are  pleased  to  make  very  odd  conclusions. 

Don  Ped,  Why,  what  is't  possible  thou  canst 
invent  to  clear  thyself  ? 

Don  John,  To  clear  myself!  Of  what  ?  I'm  to 
be  thanked  for  what  I  have  done,  and  not  re- 
proached. I  find  I  have  been  an  ass,  and  poshed 
my  friendship  to  that  point,  you  find  not  virtue  in 
yourself  enough  to  conceive  it  in  another.  But 
henceforward  I  shall  be  a  better  husband  on*t. 

Don  Ped,  I  should  be  loath  to  find  ingratitude 
could  e'er  be  justly  charged  upon  me :  but  after 
what  your  servant  has  confessed — 

Don  John,  My  servant  1  right,  my  servant !  the 
very  thing  I  guessed.  Fy,  fy,  Don  Pedro !  is't 
from  a  servant's  mouth  a  friend  condemns  a  friend.^ 
or  can  servants  always  judge  at  what  their  masters' 
outward  actions  point  ?  But  some  allowances  I 
should  make  for  the  wild  agitations  you  must  needs 
be  iu.     I'm  therefore  calm,  and  thus  far  pass  all  by. 

Don  Ped.  If  you  are  innocent.  Heaven  be  my 
aid,  that  I  may  find  you  so.     But  still — 

Don  John,  But  still  you  wrong  me,  if  you  still 
suspect.  Hear  then,  in  short,  my  part  of  this 
adventure.  In  order  to  acquit  myself  of  the  charge 
you  laid  upon  me  in  your  absence,  I  went  last 
night,  just  as  'twas  dark,  to  view  the  several 
approaches  to  the  houEe  where  you  had  left  your 
wife ;  and  I  observed  not  far  from  one  oi'  the  back 
doors  two  persons  in  close  eager  conference.  I  was 
disguised,  so  ventured  to  pass  near  'em,  and  by  a 
word  or  two  I  heard,  I  found  'twas  Guzman  talk- 
ing to  Jacinta.  My  concern  for  your  honour 
made  me  at  first  resolve  to  call  him  to  an  immediate 
account.  But  then  reflecting  that  I  might  possi- 
bly o'crhear  some  part  of  their  discourse,  and  by 
that  judge  of  Leonora's  thoughts,  I  reined  my 
passion  in  ;  and  by  the  help  of  an  advancing  but- 
tress, which  kept  me  from  their  sight,  I  learned  the 
black  conspiracy.  Don  Guzman  said,  he  had 
great  complaint  to  make ;  and  since  his  honourable 
love  had  been  so  ill  returned,  he  could  with  ease 
forgive  himself,  if  by  some  rouglier  means  he 
should  procure  what  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sighs 
had  urged  in  vain. 

Don  Ped.  Go  on. 

Don  John.  His  kind  assistant  closed  smoothly 
with  him,  and  informed  him  with  what  case  that 
very  night  she'd  introduce  him  to  htr  chamber. 
At  last  they  parted,  with  this  agreement,  that  at 
some  overture  in  a  wall,  he  should  expect  her  to 
inform  him  when  Leonora* was  in  bed,  and  all  the 
coast  was  clear.  ^ 
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Don  Ped,  Despatch  the  rest. — [Aside."]  Is*t 
possible  after  all  he  should  be  innocent ! 

Don  John,  I  must  confess  the  resolution  taken 
made  me  tremble  for  you.  How  to  prevent  it  now 
and  for  ever  was  my  next  care.  I  immediately 
ordered  Lopez  to  go  lie  at  Don  Felix's  and  to  open 
me  the  door  when  all  the  family  were  in  bed.  He 
did  as  I  directed  him.  I  entered,  and  in  the  dark 
found  my  way  to  Leonora's  apartment ;  I  found 
the  door  open,  at  which  I  was  surprised.  I  thought 
I  heard  some  stirring  in  her  chamber,  and  in  an 
instant  heard  her  cry  to  aid.  At  this  I  drew,  and 
rushed  into  the  room  ;•  which  Guzman  alarmed  at, 
cried  out  to  her  assistance.  His  ready  impudence, 
I  must  confess,  at  first  quite  struck  me  speechless  ; 
but  in  a  moment  I  regained  my  tongue,  and  loud 
proclaimed  the  traitor. 

Don  Ped.  Is't  possible  ! 

Don  John.  Yet  more :  your  arrival  hindering 
me  at  that  time  from  taking  vengeance  for  your 
wrong,  I  at  this  instant  expect  him  here,  to  punish 
him  (with  heaven's  righteous  aid)  for  daring  to 
attempt  my  ruin  with  the  man,  whose  friendship  I 
prefer  to  all  the  blessings  Heaven  and  earth  dis- 
pense.  And  now,  Dun  Pedro,  I  have  told  you 
this,  if  still  you  have  a  mind  to  take  my  life,  I  shall 
defend  it  with  the  self-same  warmth  I  intended  to 
expose  it  in  your  service.  IDratcs. 

Don  Ped,  [Aside.]  If  I  did  not  know  he  was 
in  love  with  Leonora,  1  could  be  easily  surprised 
with  what  he  has  told  me.  But — but  yet  *tis  cer- 
tain he  has  destroyed  the  proofs  against  him  ;  and 
if  I  only  hold  him  guilty  as  a  lover,  why  must  Don 
Guzman  pass  for  innocent  ?  Good  Gods,  I  am 
again  returning  to  my  doubts ! 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  I  have  at  last  reduced  him 
to  a  balance. 
But  one  lie  more  toss'd  in  will  turn  the  scale. — 
[Aloud.]     One  obligation  more,  my  friend,  you 

owe  me ; 
I  thought  to  have  let  it  pass,  but  it  shall  out. 
Know  then, 

I  lovqd,  like  you,  the  beauteous  Leonora  ; 
But  from  the  moment  1  observed  how  deep 
Her  dart  had  pierced  you, 
I  tore  my  passion  from  my  bleeding  heart. 
And  sacrificed  my  happiness  to  yours. 
Now  I've  no  more  to  plead  ;  if  still  you  think 
Your  vengeance  is  my  due,  come  pay  it  me. 

Don  Ped.  Rather  ten  thousand  poniards  strike 
O  Alvarada  !  [me  dead. 

Can  you  forgive  a  wild  distracted  friend  ? 
Gods  !  whither  was  my  jealous  frenzy  leading  me  ? 
Can  you  forget  this  barbarous  injury? 

Don  John.  I  can  :  no  more.  But  for  the 
future,  think  me  what  I  am,  a  faithful  and  a  zealous 
friend.  Retire,  and  leave  me  here.  In  a  few 
moments  I  hope  to  bring  you  farther  proofs  on't. 
Guzman  I  instantly  expect ;  leave  me  to  do  you 
justice  on  him. 

Don  Ped.  That  must  not  be.  My  revenge  can 
De^er  be  satisfied  by  any  other  iiand  but  this. 

Don  John.  Then  let  that  do't.  You'll  in  a 
moment  have  an  o])portunity. 

Don  Ped.  You  mistake,  he  won't  be  here. 

Don  John.  How  so  ? 

Don  Ped.  He  has  not  had  your  challenge.  His 
sister  intercepted  it,  and  desired  I'd  cume  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrel. 

Don  John.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 


Don  Ped.  I'll  go  and  find  him  out  immediately. 

Don  John.  Very  well:  or  hold — [Aside,]  I 
must  hinder  'em  from  talking,  gossiping  may  dis- 
cover me. — [Aloud,]  Yes  :  let's  go  and  find 
him  :  or,  let  me  see — ay — 'twill  do  better. 

Don  Ped.  What  ? 

Don  John,  Why — that  the  punishment  should 
buit  the  crime. 

Don  Ped.  Explain. 

Don  John,  Attack  him  by  his  own  laws  of  war. 
— Twas  in  the  night  he  would  have  had  your 
honour,  and  in  the  night  you  ought  to  have  his 
life. 

Don  Ped,  His  treason  cannot  take  the  guilt  from   | 
mine. 

Don  John.  There  is  no  guilt  in  fair  retaliation. 
When  'tis  a  point  of  honour  founds  the  quarrel, 
the  laws  of  swordmen  must  be  kept,  'tis  true :  but 
if  a  thief  glides  in  to  seize  my  treasure,  methinks 
I  may  return  the  favour  on  my  dagger's  point,  as 
well  as  with  my  sword  of  ceremony  six  times  as 
long. 

Don  Ped.  Yet  still  the  noblen  method  I  would 
choose ;  it  better  satisfies  the  vengeance  of  a  man 
of  honour. 

Don  John.  I  own  it,  were  you  sure  you  should 
succeed  :  but  the  events  of  combats  are  uncertain. 
Your  enemy  may  'scape  you  :  you  perhaps  may 
only  wound  him  ;  you  may  be  parted.  Believe 
me,  Pedro,  the  injury's  too  great  for  a  punctilio 
satisfaction. 

Don  Ped.  Well,  guide  me  as  you  please,  so  you 
direct  me  quickly  to  my  vengeance.  What  do  you 
propose  ? 

Dun  John.  That  which  is  easy,  as  'tis  just  to 
execute.  The  wall  he  p  i.ssed,  to  attempt  your 
wife,  let  us  get  over  to  prevent  his  doing  so  any 
more.  'TwUl  let  us  in  to  a  private  apartment  by 
his  garden,  where  every  evening  in  his  amorous 
solitudes  he  spends  some  time  alone,  and  where  I 
guess  his  late  fair  scheme  was  drawn.  The  deed 
done,  we  can  retreat  the  way  we  entered ;  let  me 
be  your  pilot,  'tis  now  e'en  dark,  and  the  most 
proper  time. 

Doji  Ped.  Lead  on  ;  I'll  follow  you. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  How  many  viUanies  I'm 
forced  to  act,  to  keep  one  secret !  lt:xeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Don  Guzman's  Apartment, 
Dox  Guzman  discovered  silling. 

Don  Guz.  With  what  rigour  does  this  unfaithful 
woman  treat  me  !  Is't  possible  it  can  be  she,  who 
appeared  to  love  me  with  so  much  tenderness  ? 
How  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  woman^s 
heart  ?  Sure  they're  not  worth  those  anxious 
cares  they  give. —  [Rising.]  Then  burst  my  chains, 
and  give  me  room  to  search  for  nobler  pleasures. 
1  feci  my  heart  begin  to  mutiny  for  liberty  ;  there 
is  a  spirit  in  it  yet,  will  struggle  hard  for  freedom : 
but  solitude's  the  worst  of  seconds.— Ho,  Sanchol 
Galindo  !  who  waits  there  ?  Bring  some  lights. 
Where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Galindo,  rubbing  his  cycs^  and  drunk. 

Gal.  I  can't  well  tell.     Da  you  want  me,  sir? 

Don  Guz.  Yes,  sip,  I  want  you.  Why  am  I 
left  iu  the  dark  ?  what  were  you  doing  } 

Gal.  Doing,  sir !  1  was  doing — what  one  docs 
when  one  sleeps,  sir. 
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Don  Guz.  Have  you  no  light  without? 

Gal.  .[Vawning.]  Light  ! — No,  sir, — I  have  no 
light.  1  am  used  to  hardship.  I  can  sleep  in  the 
dack.  .  X 

Don  Gaxi  You  have  heen  drinking,  you  rascal, 
you  are  drunk  ! 

Gal.  I  have  been  drink in(^,  sir,  'tis  true,  but  I 
am  not  drunk.  Every  man  that  is  drunk,  has  been 
drinking ;  confessed.  But  every  man  that  ihas 
bean  drinking,  is  net  drunk.      Confess  that  too. 

Bon  Gnz.  Who  is't  his  put  you  in  this  condi- 
tion;.you  sot?  .    .  . 

Gcj.  A  very  honest  feUow :  Madam  Leonora's 
ooachmao,  nobody  else.  L  have  be^n  baking  a 
little  debauch  with  Madam  Leonora's  coachman  i; 
yes**  ,■     \         . 

Don  Guz.  How  came  ybu  to  drink  with  him, 
beast  ? 

Gal.  Only  par  complaisance,  sir.  The  coach- 
man was  to  be  drunkiupon  madam's  wedding ;  and 
I  being  a  £piend,  was  desired  to  take  part*    * 

Don  Guz.  And  so,  you  villain,  you  can  make 
yourself  merry  with  what  renders  me  miserable  ! 

Gal.  No,  sir,  no ;  'twas  the  coachman  was  merry: 
I  drank  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  The  remembrance 
of  your  misfortunes,  made  me  eo  iad,  so  sad,  that 
every  cup  I  swallowed,  was  like  a  cup  of  poison  to 
me. 

Don  Guz.  Without  doubt. 
•  Gal.  Yes  ;  and  to  mortify  myself  upon  melan- 
cln»ly  matters,  I  believe  I  took  down  fifty.     Yes.* 

Don  Guz.  Gb  fetch  some  lights,  you  drunken 
lot,  you  ! 

Gal.  I  will  if  I  can  find  the  door,  that  is  to  say. 

— The  devil's  in  the  door  !    1  think  'tis  grown  too 

little  for  ttie.<— [Feeling  for  (he  rfoor,  and  running 

agaiMt  t/.]   Shrunk  this  wet  Weather,  I  presume. 

.  .  .  iExiL 

Don  Guz.  Absence,  the  old  remedy  for  love, 
must  e'en  be  mine  ;  -to  stay  and  brave  the  danger 
were  presumption  :  Farewell.  Valencia,  then  !  and 
farewell,  Leonlwa!  And  if  thou  cSnst,  my  heart, 
redeem  thy  liberty  ;  secure  it  by  a  farewell  eternal 

to  her  sex. 

« 

lU-enter  Gali^do,  with  a  candle. 

Gah  Here's  light,  sir. — [He  falls  attd  puts  it 
Ctt/.]  So! 

Don  Guz.  Well  done  \  You  sottish  rascal, 
come  no  more  in  my.  sight. 

^_Exit  into  an  adjoining  chamber. 

Gal.  These  hoards  are  so  uneven  ! — You  s^all 
see  now  I  shall  neither  find  the  candle — nor  the 
candlestick ;  it  shan't  be  for  want  of  searching 
however. — [//»««(/,  and  feelimj  about  for  the  can- 
dle.] O  ho,  have  I  got  you!  Enough,  I'll  look  fur 
your  companion  to-morrow. 

Enter  Don  Pkdro  and  Don  Johk. 

Don  Ped.  Where  are  we  now  ? 

Don  John.  We  are  in  the  apartment  I  told  you 
of— softly — I  hear  something  stir. — Ten  to  one  but 
'tis  he. 

Gal.  Don't  I  hear  somewhat  ? — No. — When  one 
has  wine  in  one's  head,  one  has  such  a  bustle  in 
one's  ears. 

Don  Ped.  [  To  Don  JoHN.].-Who  is  that  talking 
to  himself? 

Don  John,  Tia  hia  servant,  I  know  his  voice, 
keep  still. 


Gal.  Well ;  since  my  master  haa  banished  me 
his  sight,  I'll  redeem  by  my  obedience  what  I  haVb 
lost  by  niy  debauch.  I'll  go  sleep  twelve  Lours  in 
some  melancholy  hole  where  the  devil  shan't  finfl 
me.     Yes.  [ExiL 

Don  John.  He's  gone  ;  but  htlsh',  I  hear  some- 
body coming. 

Don  Guz.  Ho,  there  !  will  nobody  bting  light  ? 
'    -  IB,  hind  the  seem. 

Don  Ped.  'Tis  Guzman. 

Bon  John.  'Tis  so,  prepare. 

Don  Ped.  Shall. I  own  my.  weakness- M  feel  ai 
inward  check }  I  wish  this  could  be  done  somb 
other  way.  « 

Don  John.  Distraction  all !  is  this  a  time  to 
balanc&P  Think  pa  the  injurjr  he  would  have  done 
yon,  'twill  fortify  your  arm,  and  guide  your  dagger 
to  his  heart. 

D6n  Ped.-  Enough,  Til  hesitate  no  more  ;  be 
satisfied,  hark  !  he's  coming. 

Re-enter  Don  Guzman,  he  crosses  the  stages 

Don  Gut.  I  think  these  rogues  are  resolved  ta 
leave  me  in  the  dark  all  night.  ^  lExit. 

Don  John.  Now's  your  time ;  follow  him,  and 
strike  home. 

Don  Ped.  Tb  his  heart,  if  my  dagger  will  reach 
it. ^  lExit. 

Don  John.  [Aside."}  If  one  be  killed,  I'ni  satis- 
fied ;  'tis  ho  great  matter  which. 

Reenter  Don  Guzman,  Don Pbdro  following  aim, wilk 
his  dagger  rcadj/  to  slriki. 

Don  Guz*  My  chamber-door's  locked,  and  I 
think  I  hear  somebody  tread.-r-Who's  there  ?— 
Nobody  answers.  But  still  I  bear  somethin|^  stir. 
Holo  there  1  Sanchb,  are  you  all  drunk  ?  Some 
lights  here  quickly. 

{^Passes  bjf  the  corner  where  Don  John  stands,  and  goes 
off  the  stage  ;  Don  Fkdm  following  him. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside:"]  I  think  Tm  near  bun  tiow. 
— Traitor,  take  that  !  my  wife  has  sent  it  thee. 

•  '  ISiabs  Dos  JOHN. 

Don  John.  Ah,  I'm  dead ! 

Don  Ped:  Then  thou  hast  thy  doe. 

Don  John.  I  have  indeed,  'tis  I  that  have  be- 
trayed thee. 

Don  Fed.  And  'tis  I  that  am  revenged  on  thee 
for  doinfij  it. 

D6n  Jjhn.  I  would  have  forced  thy  wife. 

Don  Ped.  Die  then  with  the  regret  to  havti  failed 
in  thy  attempt. 

Dun  John.  Farewell,  if  thou  canst  forgive  me— 

IDies 

Don  Ped.  I  have  done  the  deed  :  there's  nothing 
left,  but  to  make  our  escape.  Don  John,  where 
are  you  ?  let's  be  gone,  I  hear  the  servants  coming. 

IKnocking  at  the  doer. 

Lop.  [  IVithoul.]  Open  there  quickly,  open  the 
door ! 

Don  Pel,  That's  Lopez,  we  shall  be  discovered. 

But  'tis  no  great  matter,  the  crime  will  justify  the 

execution.     But  where's  Don  John  ? — Don  John, 

where  are  you  ? 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Lop.  [JVithout.]  Open  the  door  there,  quickly! 
— Madam,  I  saw  'em  both  pass  the  wall,  the  devil's 
in't  if  any  cood  comes  on't. 

Leo.  [JVithout.]  I  am  frightened  out  of  my 
senses  : — Ho,  Isabella  ! 

Don  Ped.  'Tis  Leonora. — She's  welcome. — 
With  her  own  eyes  let  her  see  her  Guzman  dead. 
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Enter  Don  Guxman,  LxoNoaA,  Isabslla,  Jacikta,  and 

LopBs,  with  lights. 

Don  Ped.  Ha !  what  is*t  I  see  ?  Guzman 
alive  ?     Then  who  art  thou  ?  ILookinfj  on  Pom  John. 

Don  Gux.  Guzman  alive!  Yes,  Pedro,  Guz- 
man is  alive. 

Don  Ped.  Then  Heaven  is  ju^t,  and  there's  a 
traitor  dead. 

Isab.  (  lVeep\ng.'\    Alas,  Don  John  ! 

Lop,  [Looking  upon  Don  Jobn.]  Buenas 
noches  ! 

Don  Guz.  What  has  produced  this  bloody 
scene  ? 

Don  Ped.  'Tie  I  have  been  the  actor  in*t ;  my 
poniard,  Guzman,  1    intended  in  yoijr  heart.     | 


thought  your  crime  deserved  it :  but  I.  did  you 
wrong,  and  my  hand  in  searching  the  innocent,  has 
by  heaven's  justice  been  directed  to  the  guilty. 
Don  John,  with  his  last  breath,  confessed  himself 
the  offender.  Thus  my  revenge  is  satisfied,  and 
you  are  cleared. 

-  Dpn  Guz.  Good  Heaven,  how  equitable  are  thy 
judgments !  ' 

Don  Ped.  [To  Lvonora.I  Come, madam,  my 
^onQur  now  is  satisfied,  and  it  you  please  iny  love 
may  be  so  too. 

Leo.  If  it  is  not. 

You  to  yourself  aloqe  shall  own  your  smart. 

For  where  I've  given  my  hand,  I'll  give  my 
hear^  lExtunt  ommet. 


EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN    BY    MRS.    OLDFIELO. 


What  say  you,  sirs,  d'ye  think  my  lady'U  'scape? 
'Tis  devilish  hard  tu  stand  a  favourite's  rape. 
Should  Guzman,  like  Don  John,  break  in  upon 

her, 
For  all  her  virtue,  heaven  have  mercy  on  her ! 
Her  strength,  I  doubt,  's  in  his  irresolution. 
There's  wondrous  charms  in  vigorous  execution. 
Indeed  you  men  are  fools,  you  won't  believe 
What  dreadful  things  we  women  can  forgive  9 
I  know  but  one  we  never  do  pass  by. 
And  that  you  plague  us  with  etemaily ; 


Whep  in  your  courtly  fears  to  dijobliga, 

You  won't  attack  thettown  which  yotrbesioge  : 

Your  guns  are  light,  and  planted  out  of  reach  : 

D'ye  thiok  with  billets-doux  to  make  a  breach  t 

'Tis  small-shot  all,  and  not  a  stone  will  fly  < 

Walls  fall  by  cannon,  and  by  firing  nigh  : 

In  sluggish  dull  blockades  you  keep  the  field, 

And  starve  us  ere  we  can  with  honour  yield. 

In  short — 

We  can* fe^  receive  those  terms  you  gently  tender. 

But  storm,  and  we  can  answer  our  surrender. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 


MoiTBTTRAP  I  '*^^  ^*^^  Money  Scrivcnert. 
Dick  Amlbt,  a  OamesUr,  Son  to  Mrs.  Amlet. 
Brass,  his  Companion,  passes  for  his  Valet-ih- 

Chambre. 
Cup,  a  Ooldsmith, 
Jkssamik,  Footboy  to  Clarissa. 
A  Constable. 

Clarissa,  Wife  foGniPK,  an  expensive  luxurious 
Woman,  a  great  Admirer  qf  (Quality. 


ARAMTirTA,  Wi/e  to  MowKYTRAP,  vevp  intimate 

with  Clarima.  qfthe  same  Humour, 
CoRiHNA,  Daughter  to  Gripb  by  a  former  Wi/k, 

a  good  Fortune,  young,  and  kept  very  elo$e 

by  her  Fhther. 
Flippahta,  Maid  to  Clarissa. 
Mrs.  Aulkt,  a  Seller  qfallSorU  of  private  Affain 

to  the  Ladies. 
Mrs.  Cloooit,  her  Neighbour, 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE. 

SPOI^EN   Br  A   SHABBY  POBT. 


Ye  gods  !  what  crime  had  my  poor  father  done, 
That  you  should  make  a  poet  of  his  son  ? 
Or  is't  for  some  great  services  of  his, 
Y'are  pleased  to  compliment  his  boy — with  this  ? 

[_Showing  his  crown  of  laurel. 
The  honour,  1  must  needs  confess,  is  great, 
If,  with  his  crown,  you'd  tell  him  where  to  eat. 
'Til  well. — But  I  have  more  complaints — look  here  ! 

{^Showing  hit  ragged  coat. 
Hark  ye  : — D'ye  think  this  suit  good  winter  wear  ? 
In  a  cold  morning,  whu — at  a  lord's  gate, 
How  you  have  let  the  porter  let  me  wait ! 
You'll  say,  perhaps,  you  knew  I'd  get  no  harm, 
You*d  given  me  fire  enough  to  keep  me  warm. 
Ah!— 

A  world  of  blessings  to  that  fire  we  owe ; 
Without  it  I'd  ne'er  made  this  princely  show. 
I  have  a  brother  too,  now  in  my  sight, 

ILooking  behind  the  scenes. 
A  busy  man  amongst  us  here  to-night : 


Your  fire  has  made  him  play  a  thousand  pnmke, 
For  which,  no  doubt,  you've  bad  his  daily  thanks; 
He  has  thank'd  you,  first,  for  all  his  decent  plays, 
Where  he  so  nick'd  it,  when  he  writ  for  praise. 
Next  for  his  meddling  with  some  folks  in  black, 
And  bringing — souse  ! — a  priest  upon  his  back ; 
For  building  houses  here  to  oblige  the  peers, 
And  fetching  all  their  house  about  his  ears  ; ' 
For  a  new  play,  he'as  now  thought  fit  to  write, 
To  soothe  the  town — which  they — will  damn  to- 
night. 
These  benefits  are  such,  no  man  can  doubt 
But  he'll  go  on,  and  set  your  fancy  out. 
Till  for  reward  of  all  his  noble  deeds. 
At  last  liks  other  sprightly  folks  he  speeds  : 
Has  this  great  recompense  fix'd  on  his  brow 
At  famed  Parnassus ;  has  your  leave  to  bow 
And  walk  about  the  streets — equipp*d — as  I  an 


now. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—Covent  Garden, 
Enter  Mrs.  Amlet  and  Mrs.  CLOoorr,  meeting. 


Mrs.  Ami.  Good-morrow,  neighbour ;  good- 
morrow,  neighbour  Cloggit !  How  does  all  at  your 
house  this  muming  ? 

Mrs.  dog.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Amlet, 
thank  you  kindly ;  how  do  you  do,  I  pray .' 

Mrs.  Ami.  At  the  old  rate,  neighbour,  poor  and 
honest ;  these  are  hard  times,  good  lack  ! 


Mrs.  Clop.  If  they  are  hard  with  you,  what  9X9 
they  with  us  ?  You  have  a  good  trade  going,  all  tbt 
great  folks  in  town  help  you  off  with  your  mer* 
chandise. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Yes,  they  do  helping  off  with  'em 
indeed  ;  they  buy  all. 

Mrs.  Clog.  And  pay — 

Mrs.  Ami.  For  some. 

Mrs.  Clog.  Well,  'tis  a  thousand  pities,  "Mrf. 
Amlet,  they  are  not  as  reaily  at  one  as  tiioy  are  at 
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t'other :  for,  not  to  wrong  'era,  they  give  very  good 
rates. 

Mrs.  Ami,  Oh,  for  that,  let  us  do  *em  justice, 
neighbour ;  they  never  make  two  words  upon  the 
price,  all  they  haggle  about  is  the  day  of  pay- 
ment. 

Mrs,  Clog,  There's  all  the  dispute,  as  you  say. 

Mrs,  Ami.  But  that*8  a  wicked  one.  For  my 
part,  neighbour,  Pm  just  tired  off  my  legs  with 
trotting  after  *em  ;  besides,  it  eats  out  all  our  profit. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Cloggit,  I  have  worn  out 
four  pair  of  pattens  with  following  my  old  lady 
Youthful,  for  one  set  of  false  teeth,  and  but  three 
pots  of  paint. 

Mrs,  Clog.  Look  you  there  now  ! 

Mrs.  Ami,  If  they  would  but  once  let  me  get 
enough  by  'em,  to  keep  a  coach  to  carry  me  a- 
dunning  after  'em,  there  would  be  some  conscience 
in  iL 

Mrs.  Clog,  Ay,  that  were  something.  But  now 
you  talk  of  conscience,  Mrs.  Am  let,  how  do  you 
speed  amongst  your  city  customers  } 

Mrs.  Ami,  My  city  customers  !  now  by  my 
truth,  neighbour,  between  the  city  and  the  court 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  there's  not  a — to 
choose.  My  ladies  in  the  city,  in  times  past,  were 
as  full  of  gold  as  they  were  of  religion,  and  as 
pnnctual  in  their  payments  as  they  were  in  their 
prayers ;  but  since  they  have  set  their  minds  upon 
quality,  adieu  one,  adieu  toother,  their  money  and 
their  consciences  are  gone,  Heaven  knows  where. 
There  is  not  a  goldsmith's  wife  to  be  found  in 
town,  but*3  as  hard-hearted  as  an  ancient  judge, 
and  as  poor  as  a  towering  duchess. 

Mrs,  Clog,  But  what  the  murrain  have  they  to 
do  with  quality  !  why  don*t  their  husbands  make 
'em  mind  their  shops  ? 

Mrs,  Ami.  Their  husbands  !  their  husbands, 
sayest  thou,  woman  ?  Alack  !  alack !  they  mind 
their  husbands,  neighbour,  no  more  than  they  do  a 
sermon. 

Mrs,  Clog,  Good  lack  a-dny,  that  women  bom 
of  sober  parents,  should  be  prone  to  follow  ill 
examples  !  But  now  we  talk  of  quality,  when  did 
you  hear  of  your  son  Richard,  Mrs.  Amlet  ?  My 
daughter  Flipp  says  she  met  him  t'other  day  in  a 
laced  coat,  with  three  fine  ladies,  his  footman  at 
his  heels,  and  as  gay  as  a  bridegroom. 

Mrs,  Ami,  Is  it  possible  ?  Ah  the  rogue ! 
Well,  neighbour,  all's  well  that  ends  well ;  but 
Dick  will  be  hanged. 

Afrs,  Clog,  That  were  pity. 

Mrs,  Ami,  Pity  indeed  ;  for  he's  a  hopeful 
young  man  to  look  on  ;  but  he  leads  a  life — Well 
■^where  he  has  it.  Heaven  knows  ;  but  they  say, 
he  pays  his  club  with  the  best  of  *em.  I  have  seen 
him  but  once  these  three  months,  neighbour,  and 
then  the  varlet  wanted  money  ;  but  I  bid  him 
march,  and  march  he  did  to  some  purpose  ;  for  in  ■ 
less  than  an  hour  back  comes  my  gentleman  into 
the  house,  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  with  his 
vig  over  his  shoulder,  his  hat  x>n  one  side,  whist- 
Ibg  a  minuet,  and  tossing  a  mirse  of  gold  from  one 
kand  to  t'other,  with  no  Jhore  respect  (Heaven 
bless  us  !)  than  if  it  had  1/een  an  orange.  Sirrah, 
lays  I,  where  have  youjbt  that  ?  He  answers  me 
never  a  word,  but  sets  fiis  arms  akimbo,  cocks  his 
MQcy  hat  in  my  face,  Mirns  about  upon  his  ungra- 
cious heel,  as  much  af  to  say  kiss — and  I've  never 
set  rye  on  him  since. 


Mrs.  Ciog,  Look  you  there  now ;  to  see  wliat 
the  youth  of  this  age  are  come  to ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  See  what  they  will  come  to,  neigh- 
hour.  Heaven  shield,  I  say  ;  but  Dick's  upon  the 
gallop.  Well,  I  must  bid  you  good-morrow  ;  I'm 
going  where  I  doubt  I  shall  meet  but  a  sorry  wel- 
come. 

Mrs.  Clog,  To  get  in  some  old  debt,  I'll  war> 
rant  you  } 

Mrs,  Ami,  Neither  better  nor  worse. 

Mrs.  Clog.  From  a  lady  of  quality  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  No,  she's  but  a  scrivener's  wife ; 
but  she  lives  as  well  and  pays  as  ill  as  the  state- 
liest countess  of  'em  all.  lExeunt  severally. 


SCENE  \l,—The  Street  before  Gripe's  House, 

Enter  Bra»8. 

Brass.  Well,  surely  through  the  world's  widi 
extent,  there  never  appeared  so  impudent  a  fello^t 
as  my  school-feHow  Dick. — Pass  himself  upon  the 
town  for  a  gentleman,  drop  into  all  the  best  com- 
pany with  an  easy  air,  as  if  his  natural  element 
were  in  the  sphere  of  quality ;  when  the  rogue  haU 
a  kettle-drum  to  his  father,  who  was  hanged  fo* 
robbing  a  church,  and  has  a  pedlar  to  his  mother, 
— who  carries  her  shop  under  her  arm  ! — But  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Dick  Amlkt. 

Dick.  Well,  Brass,  what  news  ?  Hast  thou 
given  my  letter  to  Flippanta  ? 

Brass,  I'm  but  just  come ;  I  han't  knocked  at 
the  door  yet.  But  I  have  a  damned  piece  of  newc 
for  you. 

Dick.  As  how  ? 

Brass.  We  must  quit  this  country. 

Dick.  We'll  be  hanged  first. 

Brass.  So  you  will  if  you  stay. 

Dick,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Brass.  There's  a  storm  a  coming. 

Dick,  From  whence  ? 

Brass,  From  the  worst  point  in  the  compass, 
the  law. 

Dick.  The  law  !  why  what  have  I  to  do  with  the 
law? 

Brass.  Nothing;  and  therefore  it  has  something 
to  do  with  you. 

Dick,   Explain. 

Brass.  You  know  you  cheated  a  young  fellow  at 
picquet  t'other  day  of  the  money  lie  had  to  raise 
his  company. 

Dick.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Brass,  Why,  he's  sorrv  he  lost  it. 

Dick,  Who  doubts  that  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  but  that  is  not  all,  he's  such  a  fool 
to  think  of  complaining  on't. 

Dick.  Then  I  must  be  so  wise  to  stop  his  mouth. 

Brass.  How? 

Dick,  Give  him  a  little  back ;  if  that  won't  do, 
strangle  him. 

Brass.  You  are  very  quick  in  your  methods. 

Dick.  Men  must  be  so  that  will  despatch  busi- 
ness. 

Brass,  Hark  you,  colonel,  your  father  died  in's 
bed? 

Dick.  He  might  have  done,  if  be  had  not  been  a 
fool. 
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Bras%,  Wfcy,  he  robbed  a  church. 

DicK,  Ay,  but  he  forgot  to  make  sure  of  the 
tcxtnn. 

Jiras$.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue  ? 

Dick.  Or  I  should  wear  worse  clothes. 

Brass,  Hark  yoa,  1  would  advise  yoa  to  change 
your  life. 

Dick,  And  turn  ballad-singer  ? 

Brcus.  Not  so  neither. 

Dick.  What  then. 

Brass.  Why,  if  you  can  get  this  young  wench, 
reform,  and  live  honest. 

Dick,  That's  the  way  to  be  starved. 

Brass,  No,  she  has  money  enough  to  buy  you  a 
good  place,  and  pay  me  into  the  bargain  for  help- 
ing her  to  so  good  a  match.  You  have  but  this 
throw  left  to  save  you,  for  you  are  not  ignorant, 
youngster,  that  your  mprals  begin  tq  be  pretty 
well  .known  about  town  ;  have  a  care  your  noble 
birth  and  your  honourable  relations  are  not  dis- 
covered too ; .  there  needs  but  that  to  have  you 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
first  company  of  Udies  you  intrude  into  ;  and  then, 
like  a  dutiful  son,  y  vu  may  daggle  about  with  your, 
mother,  and  sell  paint :  she's  old  and  weak,  and 
wants  somebody  to  carry  her  goods  after  her.  How 
like  a  dog  will  you  look,  with  a  pair  of  plod  shoes, 
your  hair  cropped  up  to  your  ears,  and  a  bandbox 
under  your  arm  ! 

Dick.  Why  faith.  Brass,  I  think  thou  art  in  the 
right  on*t ;  I  must  fix  my  affairs  quickly,  or  ma- 
dam Fortune  wiir  be  playing  some  of  her  bitch- 
tricks  with  me  :  therefore  I'll  tell  thee  what  ifre'll 
do  ;  we*ll  pursue  this  old  rogue's  daughter  heartily ; 
we'll  cheat  his  family  to  purpose,  and  they  shall 
atone  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Brass.  Have  at  her  then  !  I'll  about  your  busi- 
ness presently. 

Dick.  One  kiss — and  success  attend  thee.  ZEzit. 

Brass.  A  great  rogue  ! — Well,  I  say  nothing  : 
but  when  I  have  got  the  thing  into  a  good  posture, 
be  shall  sign  and  seal,  or  I'll  have  him  tumbled  out 
of  the  house  like  a  cheese. — Now  for  Flippanta. 

IKnockt  at  Gkipje's  door. 

Enter  Flippamta. 

Flip.  Who*s  that  ?  Brass  I 

Brass.  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  What  want  you,  rogue's  face  ? 

Brass.  Is  your  mistress  dressed  ! 

Flip.  What,  already  !     Is  the  fellow  drunk  ? 

Brass.  Why,  with  respect  to  her  looking-glass, 
it's  almost  two. 

Flip.  What  then,  fool .' 

Brass.  Why  then  it's  time  for  the  mlitress  of 
the  house  to  come  down,  and  look  after  her 
family. 

Flip*  Prithee  don't  be  an  owl.  Those  that  go 
to  bed  at  night  may  rise  in  the  morning  I  we 
that  go  to  bed  in  the  morning  rise  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Brass.  W^hen  does  she  make  her  visits  then  ? 

Flip.  By  candle-light;  it  helps  off  a  muddy 
complexion  ;  we  women  hate  inquisitive  sunshine. 
But  do  you  know  that  my  lady  is  going  to  turn 
good  housewife  ? 

Brass.  What,  is  she  going  to  die  ? 

Flip.  Die! 

Brass.  Why,  that's  the  ouly  way  to  save  money 
for  lier  family* 


Flip  No  ;  but  she  has  thought  of  a  project  to 
save  chair-hire. 

Brass.   As  how  ? 

Flip.  Why  all  the  company  she  used  to  keep 
abroad,  she  now  intends  shall  meet  at  her  own 
house.  Your  master  has  advised  her  to  set  up  a 
bas«<et-table. 

Brass.  Nay,  if  he  advised  her  to  't,  it's  right ; 
but  has  she  acquainted  her  husband  with  it  yet } 

Flip.  What  to  do?  when  the  company  meet, 
he'll  see  'em. 

Brass.  Nay,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  he'll  know 
it  soon  enough. 

Flip.  Well,  I  must  be  gone  ;  have  yon  any  busi- 
ness with  my  lady }  ■  "  ■     ' . 
'  Brass.   Yes ;  as  ambassador  from  Araminta,  I 
have  a  letter  for  her. 

Flip.   Give  it  me. 

Brass.  Hold  ! — and  as  first  minister  of  state  to 
the  colonel,  I  have  an  affair  to  communicate  to 
thee. 

Flip.   What  is't  .'—quick  I 

Brass.   Why — he's  in  love. 

Flip.   With  what? 

Brass.   A  woman — and  her  money  together. 

Flip.  W'ho  is  she? 

Brass.   Corinna. 

Flip.  What  would  he  be  at  ? 

Brass.    A.t  her,  if  she's  at  leisure. 

Flip,   Which  way .' 

Brass.  Honourably.  He  has  ordered  me  to 
demand  her  of- thee  in  marriage. 

Flip.   Of  me  I 

Brass.  Why,  when  a  man  of  quality  has  a  mind 
to  a  city  fortune,  wouldst  have  him  apply  to  her 
father  and  mother  ? 

Flip.  No. 

Brass.  No ;  so  I  think.  Men  of  our  end  of  the 
town  are  better  bred  than  to  use  ceremony.  With 
a  long  periwig  we  strike  the  lady ;  with  a  you- 
know-what  we  soften  the  maid ;  and  when  the 
parson  has  done  his  job,  we  open  the  affair  to  the 
family.  Will  you  slip  this  letter  into  her  Prayer- 
Book,  my  little  queen  ?  it's  a  very  passionate  one. 
It's  sealed  with  a  heart  and  a  dagger  ;  you  may  see 
by  that  what  he  intends  to  do  with  himself. 

Flip.  Are  there  any  verses  in  it  .^  if  not,  I  won't 
touch  it. 

Brass.  Not  one  word  in  prose;  it's  dated  in 
rhyme.  [Fi.ippakta  takes  the  Utter, 

Flip.  Well,  but  have  you  brought  nothing  else .' 

Brass.  Gad  forgive  me,  I'm  the  for^^etfullest 
dog  ! — I  have  a  letter  for  you  too  ; — here,  'tis  in  a 
purine,  but  it's  in  prose  ;  you  won't  touch  it. 

Flip.  Yes,  hang  it,  it  is  not  good  to  be  too 
dainty. 

Brass.  How  useful  a  virtue  is  humilitv  ! — ^Well, 
child,  we  shall  have  an  answer  to-morrow,  shan't 
•we  ? 

Flip.  I  can't  promise  you  that ;  for  our  young 
gentlewoman  is  not  so  often  in  my  way  as  she 
would  be.  Her  fattier  (who  is  a  citizen  from  the 
foot  to  the  forehead  of  him)  lets  her  seldom  con- 
verse with  her  mother-in-law  and  me,  for  fear  she 
should  learn  the  airs  of  a  woman  of  quality.  But 
I'll  take  the  first  occasion. — See,  there's  my  lady  ; 
go  in  and  deliver  your  letter  to  her.  iExeunt. 
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SCENE  1(1.—^  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  CLARisaA,  followtd  by  Flippaxta  and  Drabs. 

Clar,  No  messages  this  morning  from  anybody, 
Flippanta  ?  Lard,  how  dull  that  is !  Oh,  there's 
Brass  ! — I  did  not  see  thee,  Brass.  What  news 
dost  thou  bring  ? 

Brass,   Only  a  letter  from  Amminta,  madam* 

Ciar,  Give  it  me. — Open  it  for  me,  Flippanta, 
I  am  80  lazy  to-day.  ISittimj  down. 

Brass.  [Aside  to  Flippanta.]  Be  sure  now 
jon  deliver  my  master's  as  carefully  as  I  do  this. 

Flip.   Don't  trouble  thyself,  I'm  no  novice. 

Ciar.  [To  Brass.]  'Tis  well ;  there  needs  no 
answer,  since  she'll  be  here  so  soon. 

Brass,  Your  ladyship  has  no  farther  commaDds 
then  ? 

Ciar.  Not  at  this  time,  honest  Brass. — [Ejrit 
Brass.]     Flippanta ! 

Fiip.    Madam. 

Ciar.   My  husband's  in  love. 

Filp.    In  love ! 

Ciar.   With  Araminta. 

Fiip.    Impossible ! 

Ciar.  This  letter  from  her  is  to  give  me  an 
account  of  it. 

Flip.  Methinks  you  are  not  very  much  alarmed. 

Ciar.  No  ;  thou  knowest  I'm  not  much  tor- 
tured with  jealousy. 

Fiip.  Nay,  you  are  much  in  the  right  on't, 
madam,  fnj  jflnnsy'a  a  city  passion ;  'tis  a_thiQg 
unknown  amongst  peoplC-Qf^ality. 

Ciar.  Fy  !  a  woman  must  indeed  be  of  a  mecha- 
nic mould  who  is  either  troubled  or  pleased  with 
anything  her  husband  can  do  to  her.  Prithee 
mention  him  no  more ;  'tis  the  dullest  theme. 

Fiip,  'Tis  splenetic  indeed.  But  when  once 
you  open  your  batiset-table,  I  hope  that  will  put 
him  out  of  your  head. 

Ciar.  Alas,  Flippanta  !  I  begin  to  grow  weary 
even  of  the  thoughts  of  that  too. 

Fiip,   How  so  ? 

Ciar,  W^hy,  I  have  thought  on't  a  day  and  a 
night  already ;  and  four-and-twenty  hours,  thou 
knowest,  is  enough  to  make  one  weary'  of  any- 
thing. 

Fiip,  Now,  by  my  conscience,  you  have  'more 
woman  in  you  than  all  your  sex  together :  you 
neyer  know  what  you  would  have. 

Ciar.   Thou  mistakest  the  thing  quite.     I  al- 
ways know  what  1  lack,  but  I  am  never  pleased 
wiUi  what  I  have.     The  want  of  a  thing  is  per- 1 
plexing  enough,  but  the  possession  of  it  is  intoler-C 
able.  ' 

Flip,  W^ell,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  made 
of,  but  other  women  would  think  themselves  blest 
in  jour  case;  handsome,  witty,  loved  by  every- 
body, and  of  so  happy  a  composure  to  care  a  fig 
for  nobody.  You  have  no  one  passion  but  that  of 
yonr  pleasures ;  and  you  have  in  me  a  servant 
devoted  to  all  your  desires,  let  'em  be  as  extrava- 
gant as  they  will.  Y'et  all  this  b  nothing ;  you  can 
ttill  be  out  of  humour. 

Ciar,   Alas  !  I  have  but  too  much  cause. 

Flip,  Why,  what  have  you  to  complain  of? 

Ciar.  Alas  !  I  have  more  subjects  for  spleen 
tiian  one.  Is  it  not  a  most  horrible  thing  that  I 
ihould  be  but  a  scrivener's  wife  ?  Come,  don't 
flatter  me ;  don't  you  think  nature  designed  me 
for  something  plus  iletie  $ 


Flip.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  but  on  t'other  side, 
methinks,  you  ought  to  be  in  some  measure  con- 
tent,  since  you  live  like  a  woman  of  quality,  though 
you  are  none. 

Ciar.  O  fy  !  the  yery  quintessence  of  it  if 
wanting. 

Flip,  What's  that? 

Ciar.  W^hy,  I  dare  abuse  nobody :  I'm  afraid  to 
affront  people,  though  I  don't  like  their  faces ;  or 
to  ruin  their  reputations,  though  they  pique  me  to 
it  by  taking  ever  so  much  pains  to  preserve  'em  :  I 
dare  not  raise  a  lie  of  a  man,  though  he  neglects  to 
make  love  to  me ;  nor  report  a  woman  to  be  a  fool, 
though  she's  handsomer  than  I  am.  In  short,  1 
dare  not  so  much  as  bid  my  footman  kick  the 
people  out  of  doors,  though  they  come  to  ask  me 
for  what  I  owe  'em. 

Flip,   All  this  is  very  hard  indeed. 

Ciar,  Ah,  Flippanta,  the  perquisites  of  quality 
are  of  an  unspeakable  value ! 

Flip,  They  are  of  some  use,  I  must  confess ; 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  have  everything.  Y'ou 
have  wit  and  beauty,  aud  a  fool  to  your  husband  : 
come,  come,  madam,  that's  a  good  portion  for 
one. 

Ciar.  Alas  !  what  signifies  beauty  and  wit,  when 
one  dares  neither  jilt  the  men  nor  abuse  the  women? 
'Tis  a  sad  thing,  Flippanta,  when  wit's  confined  ; 
'tis  worse  than  the  rising  of  the  lights.  I  have 
been  sometimes  almost  choked  with  scandal,  and 
durst  nut  cough  it  up  for  want  of  being  a  countess. 

Flip.    Poor  lady  !  ^ 

Ctar.  Oh  !  liberty  is  a  fine  thing,  Flippanta ; 
it's  a  great  help  in  conversation  to  have  leave  to  say 
what  one  will.  I  have  seen  a  woman  of  quality, 
who  has  not  had  one  grain  of  wit.  entertain  a  whole 
company  the  most  agreeably  in  the  world,  only 
with  her  malice.  But  'tis  in  vain  to  repine  ;  I 
can't  mend  my  condition  till  my  husband  dies  ;  so 
I'll  say  no  more  on't,  but  think  of  making  the  most 
of  the  state  I  am  in. 

Flip,  That's  your  best  way,  madam ;  and  in  order 
to  it,  pray  consider  how  you'll  get  some  ready 
money  to  set  your  basset-table  a-going  ;  for  that's 
necessary. 

Ciar,  Thou  sayest  true  ;  but  what  trick  I  shall 
play  my  husband  to  get  some  I  don't  know  :  for 
my  pretence  of  losing  my  diamond  necklace  has 
put  the  man  into  such  a  passion,  I'm  afraid  he 
won't  hear  reason. 

Flip.  No  matter ;  he  begins  to  think  'tis  lost  in 
earnest :  so  I  fancy  you  may  venture  to  sell  it,  and 
raise  money  that  way. 

Ciar.  That  can't  be,  for  he  has  left  odious  notes 
with  all  the  goldsmiths  in  town. 

Flip.  Well,  we  must  pawn  it  then. 

Ciar.  I'm  quite  tired  with  dealing  vrith  those 
pawnbrokers. 

Flip.  [Aside."]  I'm  afraid  youll  continue  the 
trade  a  great  while,  for  all  that. 

Enter  Jkssamin. 

Jes,  Madam,  there's  the  woman  below  that  sells 
paint  and  patches,  iron-bodice,  false  teeth,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  to  the  l^ies  ;  I  can't  think  of  her 
name.  [SxiL 

Flip,  'Tis  Mrs.  Amlet ;  she  wants  money. 

Ciar,  Well,  I  han't  enough  for  myself,  it's  an 
unreasonable  thing  she  shouM  think  I  have  an}  for 
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Flip,  She*8  a  troablesome  jade. 

Clar.  So  are  all  people  that  come  a-danniog. 

Flip.  What  will  you  do  with  her  ? 

Clar,  I  have  just  now  thought  on't.  She's  very 
rich,  that  woman  is,  Flippanta ;  I'll  borrow  some 
money  of  her. 

Flip.  Borrow  !  sure  yon  jest,  madam. 

Clar.  No,  I'm  in  earnest;  I  give  thee  commis- 
sion to  do  it  for  me. 

Flip.  Me! 

Clar.  Why  dost  thou  stare,  and  look  so  ungainly? 
don't  I  speak  to  be  understood  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  I  understand  you  well  enough ;  but 
Mrs.  Amlet — 

Clar.  But  Mrs.  Amlet  must  lend  me  some  mo- 
ney ;  where  shall  I  have  any  to  pay  her  else  ? 

Flip.  That's  true ;  I  never  thought  of  that  truly. 
But  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mrs.  Amlbt. 

Clar,  How  d'you  do  ?  how  d'you  do,  Mrs.  Am- 
let ;  I  han't  seen  you  these  thousand  years,  and 
yet  I  believe  I'm  down  in  your  books. 

yfrt.  Ami.  Oh,  madam,  I  don't  come  for  that, 
alack  1 

Flip.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Amlet 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Clar,  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  you,  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Mn.  Ami.  Nay,  if  your  ladyship  desires  to  see 
your  bill,  I  believe  I  may  have  it  about  me. — There, 
madam,  if  it  ben*t  too  much  fatigue  to  you  to  look 
it  over. 

Clar.  Let  me  see  it,  for  I  hate  to  be  in  debt — 
[Aiide'l — where  I  am  obliged  to  pay. — [Reada.^ 
Imprimis,  For  bolstering  out  the  Countess  of 
Crump*s  left  hip — Oh,  fy !  this  does  not  belong  to 
me. 

Mrs,  Ami.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I 
mistook,  indeed  ;  'tis  a  countess's  bill  I  have  writ 
out  to  little  purpose.  I  furnished  her  two  years 
ago  with  three  pair  of  hips,  and  am  not  paid  for 
'em  yet. — But  some  are  better  customers  than 
some. — ^There's  your  ladyship's  bill,  madam. 

Clar.  [Reads.]  For  the  idea  of  a  neW'invented 
eommode. — Ay,  this  may  be  mine,  but  'tis  of  a  pre- 
posterous length.  Do  you  think  I  can  waste  time 
to  read  every  article,  Mrs.  Amlet  ?  I'd  as  lief  read 
a  sermon. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Alack-a-day,  there's  no  need  of 
fatiguing  yourself  at  that  rate ;  cast  an  eye  only, 
if  your  honour  pleases,  upon  the  sum  |otaL 

Clar.  Total ;  fifty-six  pound — and  odd  things. 

Flip.  But  six-and-fifty  pound  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  another  body  would  have  made 
it  twice  as  much ;  but  there's  a  blessing  goes  along 
with  a  moderate  profit 

Clar.  Flippanta,  go  to  my  cashier,  let  him  give 
▼ou  six-and-fifty  pound.  Make  haste:  don't  you 
near  me  ?  six-and-fifty  pound.  Is  it  so  difficult  to 
be  comprehended  ? 

Flip.  No,  madam,  I — I  comprehend  six-and- 
fifty  pound,  but — 

Clar.  But  go  and  fetch  it  then. 
Flip.  [Aside.}  What  she  means  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  shall,  I  suppose,  before  I  bring  her  the  money. 

lExil. 

Clar.  [Setting  her  hair  in  a  pocket-glass.}  The 
trade  you  follow  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
Mrs.  Amlet  ^ 


Mrs.  Ami.  Alack-a-day,  a  world  of  pain,  ma- 
dam, and  yet  there's  small  profit,  as  your  honour 
sees  by  your  bill. 

Clar.  Poor  woman !  Sometimes  you  have  great 
losses,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  have  two  thousand  pounds  owing 
me,  of  which  I  shall  never  get  ten  shillings. 

Clar.  Poor  woman !  You  have  a  great  charge  of 
children,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrs,  Ami.  Only  one  wicked  rogue,  madam, 
who,  I  think,  will  break  my  heart 

Clar,  Poor  woman  I 

Mrs.  Ami.  He'll  be  hanged,  madam — that  will 
be  the  end  of  him.  Where  he  gets  it,  Heaven 
knows ;  but  he's  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the 
ladies,  and  his  elbows  with  the  lords.  He's  as 
fine  as  a  prince,  and  as  gim  as  the  best  of  them  ; 
but  the  ungracious  rogue  tells  all  he  comes 
near  that  his  mother  is  dead,  and  I  am  bat  hii 
nurse. 

Clar.  Poor  woman ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Alas,  madam,  he's  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  everaibodY's  for  appearing  to  be  more 
thaqjfeev  are,  and  that  ruins  all. 

Cfer.  Well,^r8.  Amlet,  you^l  excuse  me,  I  have 
a  little  business,  Flippanta  will  bring  you  your 
money  presently.     Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  return  your  honour  many  thanks. 
— [Exit  Clarissa.]  Ah,  there's  my  good  lady, 
not  so  much  as  read  her  bill.  If  the  rest  were  like 
her,  I  should  soon  have  money  enough  to  go  as 
fine  as  Dick  himself. 

Enter  Dick  Amlbt. 

Dick.  Sure  Flippanta  must  have  given  my  letter 
by  this  time;  I  long  to  know  how  it  has  been 
received. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Misericorde  !  what  do  I  see  I 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Fiends  and  hags — the  witch  my 
mother ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  'tis  he ;  ah,  my  poor  Didc, 
what  art  thou  doing  here  ? 

Dick.  [Aside.  ]  What  a  misfortune ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good  Lard !  how  thou  art  bravely 
decked.  *  But  it's  all  one,  I  am  thy  mother  still ; 
and  though  thou  art  a  wicked  child,  nature  will 
speak,  I  love  thee  still,  ah,  Dick  !  my  poor  Dick  ! 

[Embracing  him. 

Dick.  Blood  and  thunder !  will  you  ruin  me  .' 

[Dreakinff /nmt  her. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  the  blasphemous  rogue,  how  he 
swears  I 

Dick,  You  destroy  all  my  hopes. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Will  your  mother's  kiss  destroy  you, 
varlet  ?  Thou  art  an  ungracious  bird ;  kneel  down, 
and  ask  me  blessing,  sirrah. 

Dick,  Death  and  furies  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  he's  a  proper  young  man ;  see 
what  a  shape  he  has !  ah,  poor  child  ! 

[Running  to  emlrtrace  Aim,  he  slili  avoiding  her. 

Dick.  Oons,  keep  off!  the  woman's  mad.  If 
anybody  comes,  my  fortune's  lost. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  fortune,  ha  ?  speak,  graceless ! 
Ah  Dick,  thou'lt  be  hanged,  Dick ! 

Dick,  Good  dear  mother  now,  don't  call  me 
Dick  here. 

Mrs,  Ami,  Not  call  thee  Dick !  is  it  not  thy 
name  ?  What  shall  I  call  thee?  Mr.  Amlet?  ha! 
Art  not  thou  a  presumptuous  rascal  ?  Hark  you, 
sirrah,  I  hear  of  your  tricks ;  you  disown  me  for 
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jouT  mother,  and  say  I  am  but  your  nurse.    Is  not 
this  true  ? 

Dick,  No,  I  love  you ;  I  respect  you ; — [  Taking 
her  hand,}  I  am  all  duty.  But  if  you  discover  me 
here,  you  ruin  the  fairest  prospect  that  man  ever 
had. 

Airs.  Ami,  What  prospect  ?  ha  !  Come,  this 
is  a  lie  now. 

Dick,  No,  my  honoured  parent ;  what  I  say  is 
true,  I'm  about  a  great  fortune.  I'll  bring  you 
home  a  daughter-in-law,  in  a  coach  and  six  horses, 
if  you'll  but  be  quiet :  I  can't  tell  you  more  now. 

Mrs,  Ami,  Is  it  possible  I 

Dick.  'Tis  true,  by  Jupiter ! 

Mrs.  Ami,  My  dear  lad ! — 

Dick.  For  heaven's  sake  ! — 

Mrs.  Ami.  But  tell  me,  Dick — 

Dick,  I'll  follow  you  home  in  a  moment,  and 
tell  you  all. 

Mrs,  Ami,  What  a  shape  is  there  ! 

Dick,  Pray  mother  go. 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  must  receive  some  money  here 
first,  which  shall  go  for  thy  wedding-dinner. 

Dick.  Here's  somebody  coming. — [Aside,'\^ 
'Sdeath,  she'll  betray  me  ! 

C£fe  makfs  tign*  to  kU  mother. 

Re-enter  Flippanta. 

Dick.  Good-morrow,  dear  Flippanta :  how  d<y 
all  the  ladies  within  ?  ■ 

Flip,  At  your  service,  colonel ;  as  far  at  least 
•I  my  interest  goes. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Colonel ! — Law  you  now,  how  Dick's 
respected  I  Z  Aside. 

Dick.  Waiting  for  thee,  Flippanta,  I  was  making 
acquaintance  with  this  old  gentlewoman  here. 

Mrs.  Ami.  The  pretty  lad !  he's  as  impudent 
as  a  page.  lAside, 

Dick.  Who  is  this  good  woman,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip.  Agin  of  all  trades  ;  an  old  daggling  cheat, 
that  bobbles  about  from  house  to  house  to  bubble 
the  ladies  of  their  money.  I  have  a  small  business 
of  yours  in  my  pocket,  colonel. 

Dick.  An  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Flip.  So  quick  indeed  !  No,  ifs  your  letter 
itself. 

Dick.  Hast  thou  not  given  it  then  yet  ? 

Flip.  I  han't  had  an  opportunity ;  but  'twon't 
be  long  first.     Won't  you  go  in  and  see  my  lady  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  I'll  go  make  her  a  short  visit.  But, 
dear  Flippanta,  don't  forget :  my  life  and  fortune 
mie  in  your  hands. 

Flip.  Ne'er  fear,  I'll  take  care  of  'em. 

Mrs.  Ami.  How  he  traps  'em  !  let  Dick  alone. 

lAtide. 

Dick.  [  To  Mrs.  Amlet.]  Your  servant,  good 
Xnadam. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Your  honour's  most  devoted. — 
ZB^t  Dick  Amlet.]  A  pretty,  civil,  well-bred 
Rentleman  this,  Mrs.  Flippanta.  Pray  whom  may 
be  be? 

Flip.  A  man  of  great  note ;  Colonel  Shapely. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Is  it  possible  !  I  have  heard  much- 
of  him  indeed,  but  never  saw  him  before.  One 
may  see  quality  in  every  limb  of  him :  he's  a  fine 
lEsa  truly. 


Flip.  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  him,  Mrs. 
Amlet. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Alas,  those  days  are  done  with  me, 
but  if  I  were  as  fair  as  I  was  once,  and  had  as 
much  money  as  some  folks,  Colonel  Shapely 
should  not  catch  cold  for  want  of  a  bedfellow.  I 
love  your  men  of  rank,  they  have  something  in 
their  air  does  so  distinguish  'em  from  the  rascality. 

Flip.  People  of  quality  are  fine  things  indeed, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  if  they  had  but  a  little  more  money  ; 
but  for  want  of  that,  they  are  forced  to  do  things 
their  great  souls  are  ashamed  of.  For  example-- 
here's  my  lady — she  owes  you  but  six-and-tUty 
pounds — 

Mrs.  Ami,  Well  I 

Flip.  Well,  and  she  has  it  not  by  her  to  pay  yoiu 

Mrs.  Ami.  How  can  that  be  t 

Flip.  I  don't  know ;  her  cash-keeper't  oat  of 
humour,  he  says  he  has  no  money. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a  presumptuous  piece  of  ver- 
min is  a  cash-keeper !  Tell  his  lady  he  has  no 
money  !>— Now,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  may  see  bin 
bags  are  full,  by  his  being  so  saucy. 

Flip.  If  they  are,  there's  no  help  fbr't ;  hell 
do  what  he  pleases,  till  he  comes  to  make  up  hi)» 
yearly  accounts. 

Mrs.  Ami.  But  madam  plays  sometimes,  so 
when  she  has  good  fortune,  she  may  pay  me  out 
of  her  winnings. 

Flip.  Oh,  ne'er  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Amlet ;  if 
she  had  won  a  thousand  pounds,  she'd  rather  die  in 
a  jail  than  pay  ofif  a  farthing  with  it.  Play-money, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  amongst  people  of  quality,  is  a  sacred 
thing,  and  not  to  bo  profaned.  The  deuse  ! — ^'tis 
consecrated  to  their  pleasures,  'twould  be  sacrilege 
to  pay  their  debts  with  it. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Why  what  shall  we  do  then  ?  for  I 
han't  one  penny  to  buy  bread. 

Flip.  I'll  tell  you — it  just  now  comes  in  my 
head :  I  know  my  lady  has  a  little  occasion  for 
money  at  this  time ;  so — if  you  lend  her — a  hun- 
dred pound — do  you  see,  then  she  may  pay  you 
your  stx-and-fifty  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Sure,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  think  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  I 

Flip.  No,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do. — You  shall 
have  a  diamond  necklace  in  pawn. 

Afrs.  Ami.  O  ho,  a  pawn  !  That's  another  case. 
And  when  must  she  have  this  money  ? 

Flip.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Say  no  more.  Bring  the  necklace  to 
my  house,  it  shidl  be  ready  for  you. 

Flip.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Afrs.  Ami.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet. — [Exit  Mrs.  Amlet.] 
So — this  ready  money  will  make  us  all  happy. 
This  spring  will  set  our  basset  going,  and  that's  a 
wheel  will  turn  twenty  others.  My  lady's  young 
and  handsome  ;  she'll  have  a  dozen  intrigues  upon 
her  hands  before  she  has  been  twice  at  her  prayers. 
So  much  the  better  ;  the  more  the  grist,  the  richer 
the  miller.  Sure  never  wench  got  into  so  hopeful 
a  place  !  Here's  a  fortune  to  be  sold,  a  mistress 
to  be  debauched,  and  a  master  to  be  ruined.  If  I 
don't  feather  my  nest,  and  get  a  good  husband,  I 
deserve  to  die,  both  a  maid  and  a  b^gar.      ISsit. 
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SCENE  I.— A   Boom  in  Gripe's  House. 
EnUr  Clarissa  and  Dick  Am  let. 

Clar.  What  in  the  name  of  dulness  is  the  mat- 
ter with  yon,  colonel  ?  Yon  are  as  studious  as  a 
cracked  diemist 

3ick.   My  head,  madam,  is  full  of  your  husband, 

Clar.  The  worst  furniture  for  a  head  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

jyick,  I  am  thinking  of  his  passion  foi*  your 
friend  Ararointa. 

Clar,   Passion ! — dear   colonel,    give   it  a  less 

violent  name. 

Enter  Brash. 

Dick.  Well,  sir,  what  want  you  ? 

Brass.  [Aside  to  Dick  Amlet.]  The  affair  I 
told  you  of  goes  ill. — There's  an  action  out. 

JDicJiM  The  devil  there  is  ! 

Clar.  What  news  brings  Brass  ? 

Dick.  Before  Gad  I'can't  tell,  madam  ;  the  dog 

will  never  speak  out [To  Brass.]      My  lord 

what  d*ye  call  him  waits  for  me  at  my  lodgiug  :  is 
not  tliat  it  > 

Brass*  Yes,  sir. 

Dick,  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon. 

Clar.  Your  servant,  sir. — [Exeunt  Dick  Am- 
let and   Brass.]  Jessamin!  ISke siu down. 

Enter  Jksabmin. 

Jes.  Madam  ! 

Clar,  Where's  Corinna  ?  Call  her  to  me,  if  her 
father  han*t  locked  her  up  ;  I  want  her  company. 

Jes.  Madam,  her  guitar-master  is  with  her. 

[ExiU 

Clar.  Psha  !  she's  taken  up  with  her  impertinent 
guitar  man.  Flippanta  stays  an  age  with  that  old 
fool  Mrs.  Amlet.  And  Araminta,  before  she  can 
come  abroad,  is  so  long  a- placing  her  coquette- 
patch,  that  I  must  be  a  year  without  company. 
How  insupportable  is  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  pleasure  ! 

Enter  Flippanta. 

Oh,  art  thou  come  at  last  ?  Prithee,  Flippanta, 
learn  to  move  a  little  quicker,  thou  knowest  how 
impatient  I  am. 

Flip,  Yes,  when  you  expect  money.  If  you  had 
sent  me  to  buy  a  prayer-book,  you'd  have  thought 
I  had  flown. 

Clar,  Well,  hast  thou  brought  me  any,  after  all  ? 

Flip,  Yes,  I  have  brought  some.  There — 
[Criving  her  a  purse,"]  The  old  hag  has  struck  off 
her  bill,  the  rest  is  in  that  purse. 

Clar.  'TIS  well ;  but  take  care,  Flippanta,  my 
husband  don't  suspect  anything  of  this ;  'twould 
vex  him,  and  I  don't  love  to  make  him  uneasy  :  so 
I  would  spare  him  these  little  sort  of  troubles,  by 
keeping  'era  from  his  knowledge. 

Flip.  See  the  tenderness  she  has  for  him  1  and 
yet  he's  always  complaining  of  you. 

Clar,  'Tis*  the  nature  of  'em,  Flippanta ;  a 
husband  is  a  growling  animal. 

Flip.  How  exactly  you  define  'em  1 


Clar.  I  know  'em,  Flippanta ;    though  I  con- 
fess my  poor  wretch  diverts  me  sometimes  with  his 
ill  humours.     I  wish  he  would  quarrel  with  me  to 
day  a  little,  to  pass    away  the  time,  for  I  find 
myself  in  a  violent  spleen. 

Flip.  Why,  if  you  please  to  drop  yourself  in  his 
way,  six  to  four  but  he  scolds  one  rubbers  with 
you. 

Clar.  kjt  but  thou  knowest  he's  as  uncertain  as 
the  wind,  and  if  instead  of  quarrelling  with  me,  he 
should  chance  to  be  fond,  he'd  make  me  as  sick  as  a 
dog. 

Flip.  If  he's  kind,  you  must  provoke  him  ;  if 
he  kisses  you,  spit  in  his  face. 

Clar.  Alas  !  when  men  are  in  the  kissing  fit, 
(like  lapdogs,)  they  take  that  for  a  favour. 

Flip.  Nay,  then  1  don't  know  what  you'll  do 
with  him. 

Clar.  I'll  e'en  do  nothing  at  all  with  him— 
Flippanta.  [Ya%cnin§, 

Flip.  Madam  I 

Clar.  My  hoods  and  scarf,  and  a  coach  to  the 
door. 

Flip.  Why,  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Clar.  I  can't  tell  yet,  but  I  would  go  spend  some 
money,  since  I  have  it. 

Flip.  Why,  you  want  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Clar.  How  awkward  an  objection  now  is  that  1 
as  if  a  woman  of  education  bought  things  because 
she  wanted  'em.  Quality  always  distinguishes 
itself,  and  therefore  as  the  mechanic  people  buy 
things,  because  they  have  occasion  for  *em,  you 
see  women  of  rank  always  buy  things,  because  they 
have  not  occasion  for  'em.  Now  there,  Flip- 
panta, you  see  the  difference  between  a  woman  that 
has  breeding,  and  one  that  has  none.  O  ho,  here's 
Araminta  come  at  last. 

Enter  Araminta. 

Lard,  what  a  tedious  while  you  have  let  me  expect 
you  1  I  was  afraid  you  were  not  vrell ;  how  d'ye 
do  to-day  ? 

Aram  As  well  as  a  woman  can  do,  that  has  not 
slept  all  night. 

Flip.  Methinks,  madam,  you  are  pretty  well 
awake,  however. 

Aram.  Oh,  'tis  not  a  little  thing  will  make  a 
woman  of  my  vigour  look  drowsy. 

Clar.  But  prithee  what  was't  disturbed  you  ? 

Aram.  Not  your  husband,  don't  trouble  your- 
self ;  at  least,  I  am  not  in  love  with  him  yet. 

Clar.  Well  remembered,  1  had  quite  foi^ot  that 
matter.  I  wish  you  much  joy,  you  have  made  a 
nobfe  conquest  indeed. 

Aram.  But  now  I  have  subdued  the  country, 
pray  is  it  worth  my  keeping?  You  know  the 
ground,  you  have  tried  it. 

Clar.  A  barren  soil.  Heaven  can  tell. 

Aram.  Yet  if  it  were  well  cultivated,  it  would 
produce  something  to  my  knowledge.  Do  you  know 
it  is  in  my  power  to  ruin  this  poor  thing  of  yours  ? 
His  whole  estate  is  at  my  service. 

Flip.  Cods-fish  1  strike  him,  madam,  and  let  my 
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lady  go  your  halves.    There's  no  sin  in  plundering 
m  husband,  so  his  wife  has  share  of  the  booty. 

Aram,  WheneTer  she  gives  me  her  orders,  I 
shall  be  very  ready  to  obey  'em. 

Chr.  Why,  as  odd  a  thing  as  such  a  project 
may  seem,  Araminta,  I  believe  1  shall  have  a  little 
serious  discourse  with  you  about  it.  But,  prithee, 
s  tell  me  how  you  have  passed  the  night  ?  for  I  am 
,  I  sure  your  mind  has  been  roving  upon  some  pretty 
>  t  thing  or  other. 
L      Aram,  Why,  I  have  been  studying  all  the  ways 

my  brain  could  produce  to  plague  my  husband, 
c      Clar.  No  wonder  indeed  you  look  so  fresh  this 
^  morning,  after  the  satisfaction  of  such  pleasing 

ideas  all  night 

i      Aram,  Why,  can  a  woman  do  less  than  study 

I  mischief,  wh«n  she  has  tumbled  and  tossed  herself 

^  into  a  burning  fever  for  want  of  sleep,  and  sees  a 

fellow  lie  snoring  by   her,  stock-still,  in  a  fine 

t    breathing  sweat  ? 

Ciar.  Now  see  the  difference  of  women's  tem- 
pers !  If  my  dear  would  make  but  one  nap  of  his 
whole  life,  and  only  waken  to  make  his  will,  1 
should  be  the  happiest  wife  in  the  universe.  But 
we'll  discourse  more  of  these  matters  as  we  go, 
for  I  must  take  a  tour  among  the  shops. 

Aram,  I  have  a  coach  waits  at  the  door,  we'll 
talk  of  'cm  as  we  rattle  along. 

Clar,  The  best  place  iu  nature ;  for  you  know 
a  hackney-coach  is  a  natural  enemy  to  a  husband. 

lExeunt  Clarihsa  mnd  Araminta. 
Fiip,  What  a  pretty  little  pair  of  amiable  per- 
sons are  there  gone  to  hold  a  council  of  war  tofre- 
ther  !  Poor  birds  1  What  would  they  do  with  their 
time,  if  the  plaguing  their  husbands  did  not  help 
'em  to  employment !  Well,  if  idleness  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  then  matrimony's  good  for  some- 
thing, for  it  sets  many  a  poor  woman  to  work. 
But  here  comes  Miss.  1  hoi^e  I  shall  help  her  into 
the  holy  state  too  ere  long.  And  when  she's  once 
there,  if  she  don't  play  her  part  as  well  as  the  best 
of  'em,  I'm  mistaken.  Han't  I  lost  the  letter  I'm 
to  give  her  .' — No,  here  'lis  ;  so,  now  we  shall  see 
how  pure  nature*  will  work  with  her,  for  art  she 
knows  none  yet. 

Enter  Coriwwa. 

Cor,  What  does  my  mother-in-law  want  with 
me,  Flippanta  ?  They  tell  me  she  was  asking  for 
me. 

Flip.  She's  just  gone  out,  so  I  suppose  'twas  no 
^eat  business. 

Cor.  Then  I'll  go  into  my  chamber  again. 

Fiip>  Nay,  hold  a  little  if  you  please.  I  have 
Bome  business  with  you  myself  of  more  concern 
than  what  she  had  to  say  to  you. 

Cor.  Make  haste  then,  for  you  know  my  father 
%ron*t  let  me  keep  you  company  ;  he  says  you'll 
spoil  me. 

Flip.  I  spoil  you !  He's  an  unworthy  man  to 
^ive  you  such  ill  impressions  of  a  woman  of  my 
boDOur. 

Cor.  Nay,  never  take  it  ro  heart,  Flippanta,  for 
I  don't  believe  a  word  he  says.  But  he  does  so 
plague  me  with  his  continual  scolding,  I'm  almost 
%reary  of  my  life. 

Flip,  Why,  what  ie't  he  finds  fault  with  ? 

Cor.  Nay,  1  don't  Mkow,  for  I  never  mind  him  ; 
when  he  has  babbled  for  two  hours  fogrther,  me- 
tbioks  I  have  heard  a  mill  going,  that's  all.     It 


does  not  at  all  change  my  opinion,  Flippanta,  it 
only  makes  my  head  ache. 

Flip,  Nay,  if  you  can  bear  it  so,  you  are  not  to 
be  pitied  so  much  as  1  thought. 

Cor.  Not  pitied  !  Why  is  it  not  a  miserable 
thing  for  such  a  young  creature  as  1  am  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  solitude,  with  no  other  company 
but  a  parcel  of  old  fumbling  masters,  to  teach  me 
geography,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  and  a  thousand 
useless  things  ?  Fine  entertainment,  indeed,  fur  a 
young  maid  at  sixteen.'  Methinks  one's  time 
might  be  better  employed. 

Flip,  Those  things  will  improTe  your   wil 

Cor.  Fiddle,  faddle  !  han't  I  wit  enough  already  P 
My  mother-in-law  has  learned  none  of  this  tmm- 
pery,  and  is  not  she  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long? 

Flip,  Then  you  envy  her  I  find  ? 

Cor,  And  well  I  may.  Does  she  not  do  what 
she  has  a  mind  to,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  t<«th  ? 

Flip.  [Aside.]  Look  you  there  now  !  If  she 
has  not  already  conceived  that  as  the  supreme 
blessing  of  life ! 

Cor.  I'll  tell  yon  what,  Flippanta;  if  my  mother- 
in-law  would  but  stand  by  me  a  little,  and  encou- 
rage me,  and  let  me  keep  her  company,  I'd  r«*l>el 
against  my  father  to-morrow,  and  throw  all  mv 
books  in  the  fire.  Why,  he  can't  touch  a  groat 
of  my  portion  ;  do  you  know  that,  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  lAtide.}  So— 1  shall  spoil  her!  Pray 
Heaven  the  girl  don't  debauch  me ! 

Cor.  Look  you :  in  short,  he  may  think  what  he 
pleases,  he  may  think  himself  wise  ;  but  thoughts 
are  free,  and  I  may  think  in  my  turn.  I'm  but  a 
girl,  'tis  true,  and  a  fool  too,  if  you'll  believe  him  ; 
but  let  him  know,  a  foolish  girl  may  make  a  wise 
man's  heart  ache  ;  so  he  had  as  good  be  quiet. — 
Now  it's  out. 

Flip,  Very  well,  I  love  to  see  a  young  woman 
have  spirit,  it's  a  sign  she'll  come  to  someithing. 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta !  ifyou  would  but  encourage 
me,  you'd  find  me  quite  another  thing.  I'm  a 
devilish  girl  in  the  bottom ;  I  wish  you'  d  bat  let 
me  make  one  amongst  you. 

Flip,  That  never  can  be  till  you  are  married. 
Come,  examine  your  strength  a  little.  Do  you 
think  you  durst  venture  upon  a  husband  ? 

Cor.  A  husband  !  Why,  a — if  you  would  but 
encourage  me.  Come,  Flippanta,  be  a  true  friend 
now.  I'll  give  you  advice  when  I  have  got  a  iiitle 
more  experience.  Do  you  in  your  very  conscience 
and  soul  think  I  am  old  enough  to  be  married  ? 

Flip,  Old  enough !  why,  you  are  sixteen,  are 
you  not.' 

Cor,  Sixteen  !  I  am  sixteen,  two  months,  and 
odd  days,  woman.     I  keep  an  exact  account. 

Flip.  The  dense  you  are  ! 

Cor,  Why,  do  you  then  truly  and  sincerely  think 
I  am  old  enough  ? 

Flip,  I  do  upon  my  faith,  child. 

Cor.  Why,  then,  to  deal  as  fairly  with  you, 
Flippanta,  as  you  do  with  me,  I  have  thought  so 
any  time  these  three  years. 

Flip.  Now  1  find  you  have  more  wit  than  ever 
I  thought  you  had ;  and  to  show  you  what  an 
opinion  1  have  of  your  discretion,  I'll  show  you  a 
thing  I  thought  to  have  thrown  in  the  fire. 

Cor.  What  is  it,  for  Jupiter's  sake  ? 

Flip.  Something  will  make  your  Jieart  chuck 
within  you.  ** 

Cor.  My  dear  Flippanta '. 
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Flip.  What  do  yoa  think  it  i^  r 

Cor,  I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care,  but  I*m 
mad  to  have  it. 

Fiip.  It*8  a  four-cornered  thing. 

Cor,  What,  like  a  cardinal's  cap  ? 

Flip.  'So,  'tis  worth  a  whole  conclave  of  'em. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?  iShtminff  the  tetter. 

Cor,  O  Lard,  a  letter !  Is  there  ever  a  token  in  itP 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a  precious  one  too.  There's  a 
handsome  young  gentleman's  heart. 

Cor,  A.  handsome  young  gentleman's  heart ! — 
lAtide,"]  Nay,  then,  it's  time  to  look  grave. 

Flip.  There. 

Cor.  I  shan't  touch  it. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Cor,  I  shan't  receive  it. 

Flip,  Sure  you  jest. 

Cor.  You'll  find  I  don't  I  understand  myself 
better  than  to  take  letters  when  I  dbn't  know  who 
they  are  from. 

Flip.  I'm  afraid  I  commended  your  wit  too  soon. 

Cor,  'Tis  all  one,  I  shan't  touch  it,  unless  I 
know  who  it  comes  from. 

Flip.  Heyday  !  open  it  and  you'll  see. 

Cor,  Indeed  I  shsll  not 

Flip.  Well — then  I  must  return  it  where  I  had  it. 

Cor.  That  won't  serve  your  turn,  madam.  My 
father  must  have  an  account  of  this. 

Flip.  Sure  you  are  not  in  earnest  ? 

Cor,  You'll  find  I  am. 

Flip,  So,  here's  fine  work  1  This  'tis  to  deal 
with  girls  before  they  come  to  know  the  distinc- 
tion of  sexes ! 

Cor,  Confess  who  you  had  it  from,  and  perhaps, 
for  this  once,  I  mayn  t  tell  my  father. 

Flip.  Why  then  since  it  must  out,  'twas  the 
colonel.     But  why  are  you  so  scrupulous,  madam  ? 

Cor,  Because  if  it  had  come  from  anybody  else 
— I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  it. 

iTwUeMng  it  eagerly  out  qfher  hand. 

Flip.  Ah,  my  dear  little  rogue ! — [^Kianng  her.\ 
You  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Cor.  Let  -  me  read  it  I  let  me  read  it !  let  me 
read  it !  let  me  read  it !  I  say. — Um,  um,  urn. — 
Cup%d*8f — ^um,  um,  um, — darU^ — um,  um,  um, — 
beauty, — um, — charjns, — um,  um,  um, — angel, — 
um, — goddess, — ^um. — [JTutm^  the  tetter,']  um, 
um,  um, — truest  lover, — um,  um, — eternal  eon- 
atancy, — um,  um,  um, — cruel, — um,  um,  um, — 
rooks ^ — um,  um, — tortures y — ^um,  van,— fifty  dag- 
gers^— urn,  um, — bleeding  heart, — um,  um, — 
dead  man, — ^Very  well,  a  mighty  civil  letter  I  pro- 
mise you  ;  not  one  smutty  word  in  it :  I'll  go  lock 
it  up  in  my  comb-box. 

Flip.  Well — but  what  does  he  say  to  you  ? 

Cor,  Not  a  word  of  news,  Flippanta;  'tis  all 
about  business. 

Flip.  Does  he  not  tell  you  he's  in  love  with  you  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  but  he  told  me  that  before. 

Flip.  How  so  ?  he  never  spoke  to  you. 

Cor,  He  sent  me  word  by  his  eyes. 

Flip.  Did  he  so  ?  mighty  well !  I  thought  you 
had  been  to  learn  that  language. 

Cor,  Oh,  but  you  thought  wrong,  Flippanta. 
What,  because  I  don't  go  a-visiting,  and  see  the 
world,  you  think  I  know  nothing !  But  you 
should  consider,  Flippanta,  that  the  more  one's 
alone  the  more  one  thinks  ;  and  'tis  thinking  that 
improves  a  girl,  FlI  have  you  to  know,  when  I  was 
younger  than  I  am  now,  by  more  than  I'll  boast 


of,  I  thought  of  things  would  have  made  you  stare 
again. 

Flip.  Well,  since  you  are  so  well  versed  in  your 
business,  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform  you,  that  if 
you  don't  write  your  gallant  an  answer — he'll  die. 

Cor,  Nay,  now,  Flippanta,  I  confess  you  tell 
me  something  I  did  not  know  before.  Do  you 
speak  in  serious  sadness  f  are  men  givoi  to  die  if 
their  mistresses  are  sour  to  'em  ? 

Flip,  Um — I  can't  say  they  all  die. — ^No,  I 
can't  say  they  all  do  ;  but  truly,  I  believe  it  would 
go  very  hard  with  the  coloneL 

Cor.  Lard,  I  would  not  have  my  hands  in  blood 
for  thousands ;  and  therefore,  Flippanta — if  you'll 
encourage  me— 

Flip,  O  by  all  means  an  answer. 

Cor.  Well,  since  you  say  it  then,  I*U  e'en  in 
and  do  it,  though  I  protest  to  vou  (lest  you  should 
think  me  too  forward  now)  he  a  the  only  man  that 
wears  a  beard  I'd  ink  my  fingers  for. — [Aeide.^ 
Maybe  if  I  marry  him,  in  a  year  or  two's  time  1 
mayn't  be  so  nice.  [KxiL 

Flip,  Now  Heaven  give  him  joy ;  he's  like  to 
have  a  rare  vrife  o'  thee  !  But  where  there's  money, 
a  man  has  a  plaster  to  his  sore.  They  have  a  bles- 
sed time  on't,  who  marry  for  love.  See  1 — here 
comes  an  example — ^Araminta's  dread  lord. 

\  Enter  MowBrnup. 

Mon.  Ah,  Flippanta  !  How  do  you  do,  good 
Flippanta  ?  how  do  you  do  ? 

Flip.  Thank  you,  sir,  well,  at  your  service. 

Mon.  And  how  does  the  good  family,  your  mas. 
ter,  and  your  fair  mistress  ?    Are  they  at  home? 

Flip.  Neither  of  'em;  my  master  has  been 
gone  out  these  two  hours,  and  my  lady  is  just  gone 
with  your  wife. 

Mon.  WeU,  I  won't  say  I  have  lost  my  labour, 
however,  as  long  as  I  have  met  with  you  Flip- 
panta. For  I  hare  wished  a  great  while  for  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  yon  a  Uttle.  Yon  won't 
take  it  amiss,  if  I  should  ask  you  a  few  questions  ? 

Flip.  Provided  you  leave  me^to  my  liberty  in 
my  answers. — [^«f(/e.]  What  s  this  cotquean 
going  to  pry  into  now  1 

Mon.  Prithee,  good  Flippanta,  how  do  your 
master  and  mistress  live  t(^ther  ? 

Flip,  Live  !  why — like  man  and  wife ;  generally 
out  of  humour,  quarrel  often,  seldom  agre^  com- 
plain of  one  another ;  and  perhaps  have  both  rea- 
son.    In  short,  'tis  much  as  'tis  at  your  house. 

Mon.  Good  lack !  But  whose  side  are  yoa 
generally  of? 

Flip,  Oh,  the  right  side  always,  my  lady's.  And 
if  you'll  have  me  g^ve  you  my  opinion  of  these  mat- 
tern,  sir,  I  do  not  think  a  husband  can  ever  be  in 
the  right. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  Little  peaking,  creeping,  sneaking,  stingy, 
covetous,  cowardly,  dirty,  cuckoldly  things. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip,  Fit  for  nothing  but  tailors  and  dry-nurses. 

Mon,  Ha  ! 

Flip,  A  dog  in  a  manger,  snarling  and  biting,  to 
starve  gentlemen  with  good  stomachs. 

Afon,  Ha! 

Flip.  A  sentry  upon  pl^sure,  set  to  be  a  plagne 
upon  lovers,  and  damn  poor  women  before  their 
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Flip.  Sir,  I  say,  he  is  nothing. — A  beetle  with- 
out wings,  a  windmill  without  sails,  a  ship  in  a  calm. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip,  A  bag  without  money — an  empty  bottle — 
deaii  small  beer. 

Mon.  Ka  \ 

Flip.  A  quack  without  drugs. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip.  A  lawyer  without  knavery. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip.  A  courtier  without  flattery. 

Mon.  Ha!|| 

Flip.  A  king  without  an  army — or  a  people  with 
one.     Have  I  drawn  him,  sir? 

Mon.  Why  truly,  Flippanta,  I  can't  deny  but 
there  are  some  general  lines  of  resemblance.  But 
you  know  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Flip.  Hark  you,  sir,  shall  I  deal  plainly  with 
you  ?  Had  I  got  a  husband,  I  would  put  him  in 
mind  that  he  was  married  as  well  as  I.  ISings. 

For  were  I  the  thing  ccUFd  a  voifey 
And  my  fool(irew  too  fond  of  his  power y 
lie  shmild  look  like  an  ass  all  hisl^fe. 
For  a  prank  that  Vd  play  in  an  hour. 

Tol  lol,  la  ra,  toltol,  ^o. 

Do  you  observe  that,  sir  ? 

Mon,  I  do :  and  think  yon  would  be  in  the 
right  on't.  But,  prithee,  why  dost  not  give  this 
advice  to  thy  mistress  ? 

Flip.  For  fear  it  should  go  round  to  your  wife, 
sir,  for  you  know  they  are  playfellows. 

Mon.  Oh,  there's  no  danger  of  my  wife ;  she 
knows  I'm  none  of  those  husbands. 

Flip.  Are  you  sure  she  knows  that,  sir  ? 

Mon,  Vm  sure  she  ought  to  know  it,  Flippanta, 
for  really  I  have  but  four  faults  in  the  world. 

Flip.  And,  pray,  what  may  they  be  ? 

A/on.  Why,  I'm  a  little  slovenly,  I  shift  but 
once  a  week. 

Flip.  Fough! 

Afon.  I  am  sometimes  out  of  humour. 

Flip.  Provoking  I 

Afon,  I  don't  give  her  so  much  money  as  she'd 
have. 

Flip.  Insolent! 

Afon.  And  a — perhaps  I  mayn't  be  quite  so 
young  as  I  was. 

Flip.  The  devil  ! 

Afon.  Oh,  but  then  consider  how  'tis  on  her 
side,  Flippanta.  She  ruins  me  with  washing,  is 
always  out  of  humour,  ever  wanting  money,  and 
will  never  be  older. 

Flip.  That  last  article,  I  must  confess,  is  a  little 
hard  upon  you. 

Afon.  Ah,  Flippanta  !  didst  thou  but  know  the 
daily  provocations  I  have,  thou'dst  be  the  first  to 
excuse  my  faults.  But  now  I  think  on't — thou 
aTt  none  of  my  friend,  thou  dost  not  love  me  at 
all ;  no,  not  at  all. 

Flip.  And  whither  is  this  little  reproach  going  to 
lead  us  now  ? 

Afon.  You  have  power  over  your  fair  mistress, 
Flippanta. 

Flip.  Sir  ! 

Afon.  But  what  then  ?  you  hate  me. 

Flip.  I  understand  you  not. 

Afon.  There's  not  a  moment's  trouble  her 
naughty  husband  gives  her  but  I  feel  it  too. 

Flip.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 


Afon.  If  she  did  bnt  know  what  part  I  take  in 
her  sufferings — 

Flip.  Mighty  obscure ! 

Man.  Well,  I'll  say  no  more  :  but — 

Flip,  AU  Hebrew  ! 

Mom  If  thou  wouldst  but  tell  her  on*t. 

Flip.  Still  darker  and  darker  ! 

Afon.  I  should  not  be  ungrateful. 

Flip.  Ah,  now  I  begin  to  understand  you. 

Afon,  Flippanta — there's  ray  purse. 

Flip,  Say  no  more ;  now  you  explain,  indeed-— 
you  are  in  love  ? 
■  Mon.  Bitterly — and  I  do  swear  by  all  the  gods — 

Flip.  Hold  ! — spare  'em  for  another  time,  yoa 
stand  in  no  need  of  'em  now.  A  usurer  that 
parts  with  his  purse,  gives  sufficient  proof  of  his 
sincerity. 

Mon,  I  bate  my  wife,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  That  we'll  take  upon  your  bare  word. 

Mon,  She's  the  devil,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  You  like  your  neighbour's  better  ? 

Mon.  Oh  1 — an  angel ! 

Flip.  What  pity  it  is  the  law  don*t  allow  truck- 
log! 

Afon.  If  it  did,  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  But  since  it  don't,  sir — ^keep  the  reins 
upon  your  passion  :  don't  let  your  flame  rage  too 
high,  lest  my  lady  should  be  cruel,  and  it  should 
diy  you  up  to  a  mummy. 

Afon.  'Tis  impossible  she  can  be  so  barbarous 
to  let  me  die.  Alas,  Flippanta !  a  very  small 
matter  would  save  my  life. 

Flip.  Then  y'are  dead — for  we  women  never 
grant  anything  to  a  man  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  little. 

Mon.  Dear  Flippanta,  that  was  only  my  mo- 
desty ;  but  since  you'll  have  it  out — I  am  a  very 
dragon  :  and  so  your  lady'll  find — if  ever  she 
thinks  fit  to  be — Now  I  hope  you'll  stand  my 
friend. 

Flip.  Well,  sir,  as  far  as  my  credit  goes,  it  shall 
be  employed  in  your  service. 

Mon.  My  best  Flippanta !— Tell  her— I'm  all 
hers — tell  her — my  body's  hers — tell  her — my 
soul's  hers — and  tell  her — my  estate's  hers.  Lard 
have  mercy  upon  me,  how  I'm  in  love  I 

Flip.  Poor  man !  what  a  sweat  he's  in  I  But 
hark — I  hear  my  master  ;  for  heaven's  sake  com- 
pose yourself  a  little,  you  are  in  such  a  fit,  o'mj 
conscience  he'll  smell  you  out. 

Afon.  Ah  dear  !  I'm  in  such  an  emotion,  I  dare 
not  be  seen  ;  put  me  in  this  closet  for  a  moment. 

Flip.  Closet,  man  1  it's  too  little,  your  love 
«rould  stifle  you.  Go  air  yourself  in  the  garden  a 
little,  you  have  need  on't  Vfaith.— [She  puts  him 
out.]  A  rare  adventure,  by  my  troth  !  This  will 
be  curious  news  to  the  wives.  Fortune  has  now 
put  their  husbands  into  their  hands,  and  I  think 
they  are  too  sharp  to  neglect  its  favours. 

Enter  Oripb. 

Gripe.  Oh,  here's  the  right  hand ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  can't  be  far  off. — Where's  my  wife,  hus- 
wife ? 

Flip.  An  admirable  question ! — Why,  she's  gone 
abroad,  sir. 

Gripe.  Abroad,  abroad,  abroad  already !  Why, 
she  uses  to  be  stewing  in  her  bed  three  hours  after 
this  time,  as  late  as  'tis.  What  makes  her  gadding 
so  soon  ? 
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Flip,  Business,  I  suppose. 

Gripe.  Business  !  she  has  a  pretty  head  for  bu- 
siness truly.  O  ho,  let  her  change  her  way  of 
living,  or  I'll  make  her  change  a  light  heart  for  a 
heavy  one. 

Flip,  And  why  would  you  have  her  change  her 
way  of  living,  sir !  You  see  it  agrees  with  her. 
She  never  looked  better  in  her  life. 

Gripe.  Don't  tell  me  of  her  looks,  I  have  done 
with  her  looks  long  since.  But  I'll  make  her 
change  her  life,  or — 

Flip.  Indeed,  sir,  you  won't. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  shall  hinder  me,  Insolence  ? 

Flip.  That  which  hinders  most  husbands— con- 
tradiction. 

Gripe.  Suppose  I  resolve  I  won't  be  contra- 
dicted ? 

Flip.  Suppose  she  resolves  you  shall  ? 

Gripe.  A  wife's  resolution  is  not  good  by  law. 

Flip.  Nor  a  husband's  by  custom. 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Flip.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  will  bear  it. 

Gripe.  Cons  !  1  have  borne  it  three  years  already. 

Flip.  By  that  you  see  'tis  but  giving  your  mind 
to  it. 

Gripe.  My  mind  to  it  I  Death  and  the  devil ! 
My  mind  to  it ! 

Flip.  Look  ye,  sir,  you  may  swear  and  damn, 
and  call  the  furies  to  assist  you  ;  but  till  you  apply 
the  remedy  to  the  right  place,  you'll  never  cure  the 
disease.  You  fancy  you  have  got  an  extravagant 
wife,  is't  not  so  ? 

Gripe.  Prithee  change  me  that  word  fancy,  and 
it  is  so. 

Flip.  Why  there's  it  Men  are  strangely  trou- 
bled with  the  vapours  of  late.  You'll  wonder  now, 
if  I  tell  you,  you  have  the  most  reasonable  wife  in 
town  :  and  that  all  the  disorders  you  think  you  see 
in  her,  are  only  here,  here,  here,  in  your  own  head. 

[Tfiumpitig  his  forehfati. 

Gripe.  She  is  then,  in  thy  opinion,  a  reasonable 
woman  ? 

Flip.  By  my  faith  I  think  so. 

Gripe.  1  shall  run  mad  ! — Name  me  an  extrava- 
gance in  the  world  she  is  not  guilty  of. 

Flip.  Name  me  an  extravagance  in  the  world  she 
is  guilty  of. 

Gripe.  Come  then  :  does  not  she  put  the  whole 
bouse  in  disorder  ? 


Flip.  Not  that  I  know  of,  for  she  never  comet 
into  it  but  to  sleep. 

Gripe.  'Tis  very  well :  does  she  employ  any  one 
moment  of  her  life  in  the  government  of  her  fa- 
mily ? 

Flip.  She  is  so  submissive  a  wife  she  leaves  it 
entirely  to  you. 

Gripe.  Admirable  !  Does  she  not  spend  more 
money  in  coach-hire,  and  chair-hire,  than  would 
maintain  six  children  ? 

Flip.  She's  too  nice  of  your  credit  to  be  seea 
daggling  in  the  streets. 

Gripe.  Good  !  Do  I  set  eye  on  her  sometimes  ia 
a  week  together  ? 

Flip.  That,  sir,  is  because  you  are  never  stirring 
at  the  same  time  ;  you  keep  odd  hours  ;  you  are 
always  going  to  bed  when  she's  rising,  and  rising 
just  when  she's  coming  to  bed. 

Gripe.  Yes  truly,  night  into  day,  and  day  into 
night,  bawdy-house  play,  that's  her  trade  !  But 
these  are  trifles  :  has  she  not  lost  her  diamond 
necklace  ?     Answer  me  to  that.  Trapes. 

Flip.  Yes  ;  and  has  sent  as  many  tears  after  it 
as  if  it  had  been  her  husband. 

Gripe.  Ah  ! — the  pox  take  her  I  but  enough. 
'Tis  resolved,  and  I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of 
her  life,  or  I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  her 
blood,  and  so  she  shall  know  the  first  time  I  meet 
with  her. — [Aside."]  Whieh  though  we  are  man  and 
wife,  and  lie  under  one  roof,  'tis  very  possible  may 
not  be  this  fortnight.  IKxU. 

Flip.  Nay,  thou  hast  a  blessed  time  on't,  that 
must  be  confessed.  What  a  miserable  devil  is  a 
husband  1  Insupportable  to  himself,  and  a  plague  to 
everything  about  them.  Their  wives  do  by  them 
as  children  do  by  dogs,  tease  and  provoke  'em,  till 
they  make  'em  so  cursed,  they  snarl  and  bite  at 
everything  that  com^s  in  their  reach.  This  wretch 
here  is  grown  perverse  to  that  degree,  he's  for  his 
wife's  keeping  home,  and  making  hell  of  his  house, 
so  he  may  be  the  devil  in  it,  to  tormeni  her.  How 
niggardly  soever  he  is,  of  all  things  he  possesses,  he 
is  willing  to  purchase  her  misery,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  peace.  But  he'd  as  good  be  still,  for  he'll 
miss  of  his  aim.  If  I  know  her  (which  I  think  I 
do)  she'll  set  his  blood  in  such  a  ferment,  it  shall 
bubble  out  at  every  pore  of  him  ;  whilst  hers  is  so 
quiet  in  her  veins,  her  pulse  sliall  go  like  a  pen- 
dulum. I  Ha  it. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Mrs.  Amlet's   House. 
Enter  Dick  Amlkt. 

Diek.  Where's  this  old  woman  ? — A-hey  !  What  , 
the  devil,  nobody  at  home  !  Ha  !  her  strong-box  ! 
and  the  key  in't !  'tis  so.  Now  Fortune  be  my  j 
friend.  What  the  dense  ! — not  a  penny  of  money 
in  cash  I — nor  a  chequer  note  ! — nor  a  bank  bill ! 
— [Searches  the  strong  box.]  Nor  a  crooked  stick  ! 
nor  a — mum!  —  here's  something.  —  A  diamond 
necklace,  by  all  the  gods  1 — Oons,  the  old  woman  ! 
~Zest  1 

[Clap$  the  necklace  in  hit  pocket,  then  runt  and  askt 
her  bussing. 


Enter  Mrs.  Amlkt. 

Pray  mother,  pray  to,  &c. 

Afrs.  Ami.  Is  it  possible  ! — Dick  upon  his  hum- 
ble knee  !  Ah  my  dear  child  ! — May  Heaven  be 
good  unto  thee. 

Dick.  I'm  come,  my  dear  mother,  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  consent  to — 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a  shape  is  there  1 

Dick.  To  ask  your  consent,  I  say,  to  marry  a 
great  fortune ;  for  what  is  riches  in  this  world 
without  a  blessing  ?  and  how  can  there  be  a  bless- 
ing without  respect  and  duty  to  parents.' 

MrSj  Ami.  What  a  nose  he  has  ! 

Dick.  And  therefore  it  being  the  duty  of  cverv 
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good  child  not  to  diipose  of  himself  in  marriage, 
without  the — 

Mr8.  Ami,  Now  the  Lord  loTe  thee  ! — [Kisfing 
him,"]  for  thou  art  a  goodly  young  man.  Well, 
Dick, — and  how  goes  it  with  the  lady  ?  Are  her 
eyes  open  to  thy  charms  ?  does  she  see  what's  for 
her  own  good  ?  is  she  sensible  of  the  blessings  thou 
hast  in  store  for  her  ?  ha  1  is  all  sure  ?  hast  thou 
broke  a  piece  of  money  with  her  ?  Speak,  bird, 
do  :  don't  be  modest  and  hide  thy  love  from  thy 
mother,  for  I'm  an  indulgent  parent. 

Dick.  Nothing  under  heaven  can  prevent  my 
good  fortune  but  its  being  discovered  I  am  your 
son — 

Mrs,  Ami.  Then  thou  art  still  ashamed  of  thy 
natural  mother — graceless!  why,  I'm  no  whore, 
sirrah. 

Dick,  I  know  you  are  not. — A  whore  !  bless  us 
all! 

Mrs,  Ami,  No  ;  my  reputation's  as  good  as  the 
best  of  'em  ;  and  though  I'm  old,  I'm  chaste,  you 
rascal  you !    . 

Dick.  Lord,  that  is  not  the  thing  we  talk  of, 
mother ;  but — 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  they  may 
be  proud  of  marrying  their  daughter  into  a  vartuous 
family. 

Dick.  Oons  !  Vartue  is  not  the  case — 

Mrs.  Ami.  Where  she  may  have  a  good  example 
before  her  eyes. 

Dick,  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  I 

Mrs.  Ami.  Vm  a  woman  that  don't  so  much  as 
encourage  an  incontinent  look  towards  me. 

Dick.  I  tell  you,  'sdeath,  1  tell  you — 

Afrs,  Ami,  If  a  man  should  make  an  uncivil 
motion  to  me,  I'd  spit  in  his  lascivious  face  :  and 
all  this  you  may  tell  'em,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  I  the  woman's  out  of 
her — 

Mrs,  Ami.  Dop't  you  swear,  you  rascal  you, 
don't  you  swear;  we  shall  have  thee  damned  at 
last,  and  then  I  shall  be  disgraced. 

Dick,  Why  then  in  cool  blood  hear  me  speak  to 
you.  1  tell  you  it's  a  city  fortune  Tm  about,  she 
cares  not  a  fig  for  your  vartue,  she'll  hear  of  nothing 
but  quality.  She  has  quarrelled  with  one  of  her 
friends  for  having  a  better  complexion,  and  is  re- 
solved she'll  marry,  to  take  place  of  her. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a  cherry-lip  is  there  ! 

Dick.  Therefore,  good  dear  mother  now,  have  a 
care  and  don't  discover  me ;  for  if  you  do,  all's  lost. 

Mrs,  Ami,  Dear,  dear,  how  thy  fair  bride  will 
be  delighted  1  Go,  get  thee  gone,  go  i  Go  fetch 
her  home  !  go  fetch  her  home  !  I'll  give  her  a 
■ack-posset,  and  a  pillow  of  down  she  shall  lay  her 
head  upon.     Go,  fetch  her  home,  1  say  ! 

Dwk.  Take  care  then  of  the  main  chance,  my 
dear  mother  ;  remember  if  you  discover  me — 

Mrs.  Ami,  Go,  fetch  her  home,  I  say  ! 

Dick.  You  promise  me  then — 

Mrs.  Ami.  March  ! 

Dick,  But  swear  to  me — 

Mrs.  Ami.  Begone,  sirrah  ! 

Dick.  Well,  I'll  rely  upon  you. — But  one  kiss 
before  I  go.  iKisses  her  heartily,  and  runs  off 

Mrs.  Ami.  Now  the  Lord  love  thee  ;  for  thou  art 
a  comfortable  young  man  I  lExit. 


SCENE  11.—^  Roim  in  Gripb's  Houw. 
Enter  Comuna  and  Fufpanta. 

Cor,  But  hark  you,  Flippanta,  if  you  don't  think 
he  loves  me  dearly,  don't  give  him  my  letter  after 
aU. 

Flip.  Let  me  alone. 

Cor,  When  he  has  read  it,  let  him  give  it  yon 
again. 

i^lip.  Don't  trouble  yourself. 

Cor,  And  not  a  word  of  the  pudding  to  my 
mother-in-law. 

Flip.  Enough. 

Cor.  When  we  come  to  love  one  another  to  the 
purpose,  she  shall  know  all. 

Flip,  Ay,  then  'twill  be  time. 

Cor,  But  remember  'tis  you  make  me  do  all  this 
now,  so  if  any  mischief  comes  on't,  'tis  you  must 
answer  for't. 

Flip,  I'll  be  your  security. 

Cor,  I'm  young,  and  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  you  have  experience,  so  it's  your  business 
to  conduct  me  safe. 

Flip,  Poor  innocence ! 

Cor.  But  tell  me  in  serious  sadness,  Flippanta, 
does  he  love  me  with  the  very  soul  of  him  ? 

Flip,  I  have  told  yon  so  a  hundred  times,  and 
yet  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Cor,  But,  methinks,  I'd  fain  have  him  tell  me 
so  himself. 

Flip.  Have  patience,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Cor.  Why,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  that  we  must 
all  confess. — But,  I  fancy,  the  sooner  it's  done  the 
better,  Flippanta. 

Enter  JnsAMnr. 

Jes,  Madam,  yonder's  your  geography-masteir 
waiting  for  you.  lExit. 

Cor,  Ah,  how  I  am  tired  with  these  old  fumbling 
fellows,  Flippanta ! 

Flip,  Well,  don't  let  'em  break  your  heart,  you 
shall  be  rid  of  'em  all  ere  long. 

Cor,  Nay,  'tis  not  the  study  I'm  so  weary  of, 
Flippanta,  'tis  the  odious  thing  that  teaches  me. 
Were  the  colonel  ray  master,  1  fancy  I  could  take 
pleasure  in  learning  everything  he  could  show 
me. 

Flip,  And  he  can  show  you  a  great  deal,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  But  get  you  gone  in,  here's  some- 
body coming,  we  must  not  be  seen  together. 

Cor.  I  will,  I  will,  I  will ! — On,  the  dear  colonel ! 

[^Exitt  runnihff. 
Enter  Mrs.  Aiu  ct. 

Flip,  O  ho,  it's  Mrs.  Amlet. — What  brings  you 
so  soon  to  us  again,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrs,  Ami,  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flippanta,  I'm  ini 
a  furious  fright ! 

Flip,  Why,  what's  come  to  you  ? 

Mrs,  Ami,  Ah,  mercy  on  us  all ! — Madam's 
diamond  necklace — 

Flip,  What  of  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ami,  Are  you  sure  you  left  it  at  my  house  ? 

Flip.  Sure  I  left  it !  a  very  pretty  question 
truly  I 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  ;  say  nothing 
to  madam  of  it,  I  beseech  you.  It  will  be  found 
again,  if  it  be  Heaven's  good  will.  At  least  'tis  I 
must  bear  the  loss  on't.  'Tis  my  rogue  of  a  son 
has  laid  his  birdlime  fingers  on't. 
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Flip.  Your  son,  Mrs.  Amlet  I  Do  you  breed 
youi  children  up  to  such  tricks  as  the«e  then  ? 

Mrs,  And.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Flip- 
panta  ?  Can  I  help  it  ?  He  has  been  a  rogue  from 
his  cradle,  Dick  has.  But  he  has  his  deserts  too. 
And  now  it  comes  in  my  head,  mayhap  he  may 
have  no  ill  design  in  this  neither. 

Flip.  No  ill  design,  woman !  He's  a  pretty 
fellow  if  he  can  steal  a  diamond  necklace  with  a 
good  one. 

Mrs.  And.  You  don't  know  him,  Mrs.  Flip- 
panta,  so  well  as  I  that  bore  him.  Dick's  a  rogue, 
'tis  true,  but — mum  ! — 

Flip,  What  does  the  woman  mean ! 

Mrs,  And.  Hark  you,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  is  not 
here  a  young  gentlewoman  in  your  house  that  wants 
a  husband  ? 

Flip,  W)iy  do  you  ask  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  By  way  of  conversation  only,  it  does 
not  concern  me ;  but  when  she  marrieft,  I  may 
chance  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  Remember  I  tell 
you  so  ;  I  who  am  but  Mrs.  Amlet 

Flip,  You  dance  at  her  wedding !  you  I 

Mrs.  And.  Yes  I,  I ;  but  don't  trouble  madam 
about  her  necklace,  perhaps  it  mayn't  go  out  of  the 
family.     Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta.  lExit. 

Flip,  What — what — what  doesthe  woman  mean? 
Mad  !  What  a  capilotade  of  a  story's  here  ?  The 
necklace  lost ;  and  her  son  Dick  ;  and  a  fortune  to 
marry  ;  and  she  shall  dance  at  the  wedding  ;  and  — 
she  does  not  intend,  I  hope,  to  propose  a  match 
between  her  son  Dick  and  Corinna  ?  By  my  con- 
science I  believe  she  does.     An  old  beldam  I 

Enter  Brass. 

Brass,  Well,  hussy,  how  stand  our  affairs  ?  Has 
mbs  writ  us  an  answer  yet?  my  master's  very 
impatient  yonder. 

Flip.  And  why  the  dense  does  not  he  come  him- 
self ?  What  does  he  send  such  idle  fellows  as  thee 
of  his  errands  ?  Here  I  had  her  alone  just  now. 
— He  wonH  have  such  an  opportunity  again  this 
month,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Brass.  So  much  the  worse  for  him ;  'tis  his 
business. — But  now,  my  dear,  let  thee  and  1  talk 
a  little  of  our  own  :  I  grow  most  damnably  in  love 
with  thee  ;  dost  hear  that  ? 

Flip.  Piiu  I  tl)ou  art  always  timing  things  wrong; 
my  head  is  full  at  present  of  more  important  things 
than  love. 

Brass.  Then  it's  full  of  important  things  indeed : 
dost  want  a  privy-counsellor  ? 

Flip.  I  want  an  assistant. 

Brass.  To  do  what  ? 

Flip.  Mischief. 

Brass.   I'm  thy  man — touch. 

Flip.  But  before  I  venture  to  let  thee  into  my 
project,  prithee  tell  me  whether  thou  findest  a 
natural  disposition  to  ruin  a  husband  to  oblige  his 
wife? 

Brass.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Flip.  Yes. 

Brass.  "Why  then  my  disposition's  at  her  service. 

Flip.  She's  beholden  to  thee. 

Brass.  Not  she  alone  neither,  therefore  don't 
let  her  grow  vain  upon't ;  for  I  have  three  or  four 
affairs  of  that  kind  going  at  this  time. 

Flip.  Well,  go  carry  this  epistle  from  Miss  to 
thy  master;  and  when  thou  comest  back  I'll  tell 
thee  thy  business. 


Brass.  I'll  know  it  before  I  go,  if  you  please. 

Flip.  Thy  master  waits  for  an  answer. 

Brass,  I'd  rather  he  should  wait  than  I. 

Flip.  Why  then,  in  short,  Araminta's  husband 
is  in  love  with  my  lady. 

Brass.  Very  well,  child,  we  have  a  Rowland  for 
her  Oliver :  thy  lady's  husband  is  in  love  vrith 
Araminta. 

Flip.  Who  told  you  that,  sirrah  ? 

Brass.  'Tis  a  negotiation  I  am  charged  withy 
pert.  Did  not  I  tell  thee  I  did  business  for  half 
the  town  ?  I  have  managed  Master  Gripe's  little 
affairs  for  him  these  ten  years,  you  slut  you. 

Flip,  Hark  thee.  Brass,  the  game's  in  our 
hands,  if  we  can  but  play  the  cards. 

Brass,  Pique  and  repique,  you  jade  you,  if  the 
wives  will  fall  into  a  good  intelligence. 

Flip.  Let  them  alone  ;  I'll  answer  for  'em 
they  don't  slip  the  occasion. — See  here  they  come. 
They  little  think  what  a  piece  of  good  news  we  have 
for  'em. 

Enter  Clarissa  and  Araminta. 

Clar,  Jessamin  ! 

Enter  JaasAMnr. 

Here,  boy,  carry  up  these  things  into  my  dresrlng- 
room,  and  break  as  many  of  them  by  the  way  as 
you  can,  be  sure. — [Exit  Jessamin.]  Oh,  art 
thou  there,  Brass  1  what  news  ? 

Brass.  Madam,  I  only  called  in  as  I  was  going 
by. — But  some  little  propositions  Mrs.  Flippanta 
has  been  starting,  have  kept  me  here  to  offer  vour 
ladyship  my  humble  service. 

Clar.  What  propositions  ? 

Brass,  She'll  acquaint  you,  madam. 

Aram.  Is  there  anything  new,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  pretty  too. 

Clar,  That  follows  of  course  ;  but  let's  have  it 
quick. 

Flip.  Why,  madam,  you  have  made  a  conquest. 

Clar.  Hussy  ! — But  of  who  ?  quick  ! 

Flip.  Of  Mr.  Moneytrap,  that's  all, 

Aram.  My  husband ! 

Flip,  Yes,  your  husband,  madam.  You  thought 
fit  to  corrupt  ours,  so  now  we  are  even  with  you. 

Aram,  Sure  thou  art  in  jest,  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  Serious  as  my  devotions. 

Brass,  And  the  cross  intrigue,  ladies,  is  what 
our  brains  have  been  at  work  about. 

Aram,  [To  Clarissa.]  My  dear! 

Clar.  My  life! 

Aram.  My  angel ! 

Clar.  My  soul !  [Hugging  one  anaOier. 

Aram.  The  stars  have  done  this. 

Clar.  The  pretty  little  twinklers. 

Flip.  And  what  will  you  do  for  them  now  ? 

Clar.  What  grateful  creatures  ought ;  show  'em 
wc  don't  despise  their  favours. 

Aram.  But  is  not  this  a  wager  between  these 
two  blockheads  ? 

Clar.  I  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  go  the  win- 
ner's halves. 

Aram.  Then  'tis  the  most  fortunate  thing  tha/ 
ever  could  have  happened. 

Clar.  All  your  last  night's  ideas,  Araminta,  were 
trifles  to  it. 

Aram.  Brass  (my  dear)  will  be  useful  to  us. 

Brass.  At  your  service,  madam. 

Clar.  Flippanta  will  be  necessary,  my  life. 

Flip.  She  waits  your  commands,  madam. 
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Aram,  For  my  part  then,  I  recommend  my 
husband  to  thee,  Flippanta,  and  make  it  my  earnest 
request  thou  won't  leave  him  one  half-crown. 

Flip.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  obey  you,  madam. 

BraiM.  [  To  Clarissa.]  If  your  ladyship  would 
give  me  the  same  kind  orders  for  yours. 

Clat,  Oh — if  thou  sparest  him,  Brass,  I'm  thy 
enemy  till  I  die. 

Brass.  Tis  enough,  madam,  I'll  be  sure  to  give 
you  a  reasonable  account  of  him.  But  how  do  yon 
intend  we  shall  proceed,  ladies  ?  Must  we  storm 
the  purse  at  once,  or  break  ground  in  form,  and 
carry  it  by  little  and  little  ? 

Clar,  Storm,  dear  Brass,  storm  1  Ever  whilst 
you  live,  storm  I 

Aram,  Oh,  by  all  means ! — Must  it  not  be  so, 
Flippauta  ? 

Flip.  In  four-and-twenty  hours,  two  hundred 
pounds  a-piece,  that's  my  sentence. 

Brass,  Very  well. — But,  ladies,  youTl  give  me 
leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  little  expense  in 
favours,  'twill  be  necessary  you  are  at,  to  these 
honest  gentlemen. 

Aram,  Favours,  Brass ! 

Brass,  Um — a— some  small  matters,  madam,  I 
doubt  must  be. 

Clar,  Now  that's  a  vile  article,  Araminta ;  for 
that  thing  your  husband  is  so  like  mine — 

Flip.  Phu,  there's  a  scruple,  indeed !  Pray, 
madam,  don't  be  so  squeamish ;  though  the  meat 
be  a  little  flat,  we'll  find  you  savoury  sauce  to  it. 

Clar.  This  wench  is  so  mad. 

Flip.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  is  it 
yon  have  to  do  that's  so  terrible  ? 

Brass.  A  civil  look  only. 

Aram.  There's  no  great  harm  in  that. 

Flip.  An  obliging  word. 

Clar.  That  one  may  afford  'em. 

Brass.  A  little  smile  a  propos, 

Aram,  That's  but  giving  one's  self  an  air. 

Flip.  Receive  a  litUe  letter,  perhaps. 

Clar,  Women  of  quality  do  that  from  fifty  odious 
fellows. 

Brass.  Suffer  (maybe)  a  squeeze  by  the  hand. 

Aram,  One's  so  used  to  that  one  does  not  feel 
it. 

Flip.  Or  if  a  kiss  would  do*t  ? 

Clar.  I'd  die  first ! 

Brass.  Indeed,  ladies,  I  doubt  'twill  be  neces- 
sary to — 

Clar.  Get  their  wretched  money,  without  paying 
so  dear  for  it. 

Flip.  Well,  just  as  you  please  for  that,  my 
ladies.  But  I  suppose  youMl  play  upon  the  square 
with  your  favours,  and  not  pique  yourselves  upon 
being  one  more  grateful  than  another  ? 

Brass.  And  state  a  fair  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  ? 

Aram.  That  I  think  should  be  indeed. 

Clar.  With  all  my  heart,  and  Brass  shall  be  our 
bookkeeper.  So  get  thee  to  work,  man,  as  fast  as 
thou  canst ;  but  not  a  word  of  all  this  to  thy 
master. 

Brass,  I'll  observe  my  orders,  madam.       [.Exit. 

Clar.  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him 
myself ;  he'll  be  violently  delighted  with  it.  'Tis 
the  best  man  in  the  world,  Araminta  ;  he'll  bring 
as  rare  company  to-morrow,  all  sorts  of  gamesters; 
and  thou  shalt  see  my  husband  will  be  such  a  beast 
to  be  out  of  humour  at  it. 


Aram,  The  monster ! — But  hash,  here's  my 
dear  approaching :  prithee  let's  leave  him  to  Flip- 
pan  ta. 

Flip.  Ay,  pray  do.  111  bring  you  a  good  account 
of  him,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Clar,  Despatch  then,  for  the  basset- table's  in 
haste.  {Exit  ttith  Aiujtunsu 

Flip,  So,  now  have  at  him ;  here  he  comes. 
We'll  try  if  we  can  pillage  the  usurer,  as  he  does 
other  folks. 

Enter  Moitsttrap. 

Man.  Well,  my  pretty  Flippanta,  is  thy  mistress 
come  home  ? 

Flip,  Yes,  sir. 

Mon.  And  where  is  she,  prithee  ? 

Flip,  Gone  abroad,  sir. 

Mon,  How  dost  mean  ? 

Flip.  I  mean  right,  sir ;  my  lady  11  come  home 
and  go  abroad  ten  times  in  an  hour,  when  she's 
either  in  very  good  humour,  or  very  bad. 

Mon,  Good  lack  !  But  I'll  warrant,  in  general, 
'tis  her  naughty  husband  that  makes  her  house 
uneasy  to  her.  But  hast  thou  said  a  little  some- 
thing to  her,  chicken,  for  an  expiring  lover  ?  ha ! 

Flip.  Said ! — yes,  I  have  said ;  much  good  may 
it  do  me ! 

Mon,  Well,  and  how  ? 

Flip.  And  how ! — And  how  do  you  think  you 
would  have  me  do't  ?  And  you  have  such  a  way 
with  you,  one  can  refuse  you  nothing.  But  I  have 
brought  myself  into  a  fine  business  by  it. 

Mon.  Good  lack  !— But  I  hope,  Flippanta — 

Flip.  Yes,  your  hopes  will  do  much,  when  I  am 
turned  out  of  doors. 

Mon,  Was  she  then  terrible  angry  ? 

Flip,  Oh  I  had  you  seen  how  she  flew,  when  she 
saw  where  I  was  pointing ;  for  you  must  know  I 
went  round  the  bush,  and  round  the  bush,  before  I 
came  to  the  matter. 

Mon.  Nay,  'tis  a  tickUsh  point,  that  must  be 
owned. 

Flip.  On  my  word  is  it — 1  mean  where  a  lady's 
truly  virtuous ;  for  that's  our  case,  you  must  know. 

Mon.  A  very  dangerous  case  indeed. 

Flip.  But  I  can  tell*  you  one  thing — she  has  tfn 
inclination  to  you. 

Mon.  Is  it  possible  1 

Flip,  Yes,  and  I  told  her  so  at  last. 

Mon.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  thee  ? 

Flip.  Slap— and  bid  me  bring  it  you  for  a  token. 

lOivinff  him  a  slap  on  the/ace. 

Mon,  [Aside.^  And  you  have  lost  none  on't  by 
the  way,  with  a  pox  t'ye  ! 

Flip.  Now  this,  I  think,  looks  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Mon,  Yea,  but  really  it  feels  a  little  oddly. 

Flip,  Why,  you  must  know,  ladies  have  dUferent 
ways  of  expressing  their  kindness,  according  to  the 
humour  they  are  in.  If  she  had  been  in  a  good 
one,  it  had  been  a  kiss  ;  but  as  long  as  she  sent 
you  something,  your  affairs  go  well. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I  am  a  Kttle  ignorant  in  the 
mysterious  paths  of  love,  so  I  must  be  guided  by 
thee.  But,  prithee,  take  her  in  a  good  humour 
next  token  she  sends  me. 

Flip,  Ah — good  humour ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Flip,  Poor  lady  1 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  If  I  durst  tcU  you  all— 
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Afon.  What  then? 

Flip.  You  would  not  expect  to  see  her  in  one  a 
good  while. 

Mon,  Why,  I  pray  ? 

Flip,  I  must  own  I  did  take  an  'unseasonable 
time  to  talk  of  love- matters  to  her. 

Mon,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Flip,  Nothing. 

jif  on.  Nay,  prithee  tell  me. 

Flip,  I  dare  not. 

Mon,  You  must  indeed. 

Flip,  Why,  when  women  are  in  diflSculties,  how 
can  they  think  of  pleasure  ? 

Mon,  Why,  what  diflSculties  can  she  be  in  ? 

Flip.  Nay,  I  do  but  guess  after  all ;  for  she  has 
thbt  grandeur  of  soul,  she'd  die  before  she'd  tell. 

Mon,  But  what  dost  thou  suspect  ? 

Flip,  Why,  what  should  one  suspect,  where  a 
husband  loves  nothing  but  getting  of  money,  and  a 
wife  nothing  but  spending  on't  ? 

Mon,  So  she  wants  that  same  then  ? 

Flip,  I  say  no  such  thing,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  pray  make  no  wrong  interpretation  of 
what  J  say,  my  lady  wants  nothing  that  I  know  of. 
'Tis  true — she  has  had  ill  luck  at  cards  of  late  ;  I 
believe  she  has  not  won  once  this  month  :  but  what 
of  that  ? 

M9H,  Ha ! 

Flip*  'Tis  true,  I  know  her  spirif  s  that  she'd 
see  her  husband  hanged  before  she'd  ask  him  for 
a  farthing. 

Mon,  Ha! 

Flip,  And  then  I  know  him  again,  he'd  see  her 
drowned  before  he'd  give  her  a  farthing  ;  but  that's 
a  help  to  your  affair,  you  know. 

A/on.  'Tis  so  indeed. 
,    Flip,  Ah — well,   I'll  say  nothing ;   but  if  she 
had  none  of  these  things  to  fret  her — 

Mon,  Why  really,  Flippanta — 

Flip,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  now ; 
you  are  going  to  offer  your  service,  but  'twon*t  do  ; 
you  have  a  mind  to  play  the  gallant  now,  but  it 
must  not  be,  you  want  to  be  showing  your  liberality, 
but  'twon't  be  allowed  ;  you'll  be  pressing  me  to 
offer  it,  and  she'll  be  in  a  rage.  We  shall  have 
the  devil  to  do.  ' 

Mon.  You  mistake  me,  Flippanta ;  I  was  only 
going  to  say — 

Flip,  Ay,  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say 
Fell  enough ;  but  I  tell  you  it  will  never  do  so. 
If  one  could  find  out  some  way  now — ay— let  me 
see — 

Mon,  Indeed  I  hope — 

Flip.  Pray  be  quiet — no— but  I'm  thinking — 
hum — she'll  smoke  that  though — let  us  consider. 
— If  one  could  find  a  way  to — 'Tis  the  nicest  point 
in  the  world  to  bring  about,  she'll  never  touch  it, 
if  she  knows  from  whence  it  comes. 

Mon.  Shall  I  try  if  I  can  reason  her  husband 
out  of  twenty  pounds,  to  make  her  easy  the  rest 
of  her  life  ? 

Flip.  Twenty  pounds,  man ! — why  you  shall 
see  her  set  that  upon  a  card.  Oh,  she  has  a  great 
soul ! — Besides,  if  her  husband  should  oblige  her, 
it  might,  in  time,  take  off  her  aversion  to  him,  and 
by  consequence,  her  inclination  to  you.  No,  no, 
it  must  never  come  that  way. 

Mon,  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Flip,  Hold  still— I  have  it.  Ill  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do. 


Mon,  Ay. 

Flip,  You  shall  make  her — a  restitution — of 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Mon,  Ha  ! — a  restitution ! 

Flip,  Yes,  yes,  'tis  the  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world  ;  madam  often  plays,  you  know,  and  folks 
who  do  so  meet  now  and  then  with  sharpers.  Now 
yon  shall  be  a  sharper. 

Mon.  A  sharper ! 

Flip,  Ay,  ay,  a  sharper,  and  having  cheated  her 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  troubled  in  mind, 
and  send  it  her  back  again.     You  comprehend  me . 

Mon,  Yea  I — I  comprehend,  but  a — won't  she 
suspect  if  it  be  80  much  ? 

Flip.  No,  no,  the  more  the  better. 

Mon,  Two  hundred  pound  ! 

Flip,  Yes,  two  hundred  pound. — Or  let  me  see 
— so  even  a  sum  may  look  a  little  auspicious, — ay 
— let  it  be  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  that  odd 
thirty  will  make  it  look  so  natural  the  devil  won't 
find  it  out. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip,  Pounds,  too,  look  I  don't  know  how; 
guineas  I  fancy  were  better : — ay,  guineas,  it  shall 
be  guineas.     You  are  of  that  mind,  are  you  not  ? 

Afon.  Um — a  guinea,  you  know,  Flippanta,  is— . 

Flip,  A  thousand  times  genteeler;  you  are 
certainly  in  the  right  on't;  it  shall  be  as  you  say, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

Mon,  Ho— well,  if  it  must  be  gvineas,  let  s  see, 
two  hundred  guineas. 

Flip,  And  thirty ;  two  hundred  and  thirty :  if 
Tou  mistake  the  sum,  you  spoil  alL  So  go  put 
em  in  a  purse,  while  it's  fresh  in  your  head,  and 
send  'em  to  me  with  a  penitential  letter,  desiring 
I'll  do  you  the  favour  to  restore  'em  to  her. 

Mon,  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  a  bag  I 

Flip..  Guineas,  I  say,  guineas  ! 

Mon,  Ay,  guineas,  that's  true.  But,  Flippanta, 
if  she  don't  know  they  come  from  me,  then  1  give 
my  money  for  nothing,  youknow. 

Flip.  Phu  !  leave  that  to  me ;  I'll  manage  the 
stock  for  you,  I'll  make  it  produce  something,  I'll 
warrant  you. 

Mon,  Well,  Flippanta,  'tis  a  great  sura  indeed  , 
but  I'll  go  try  what  1  can  do  for  her.  .  You  say, 
two  hundred  guineas  in  a  purse  ? 

Flip.   And  thirty,  if  the  man's  in  his  senses  ! 

Mon,  And  thirty,  'tis  true,  I  always  forget  that 
thirty.  C^'"'. 

Flip,  So,  get  thee  gone  ;  thou  art  a  rare  fellow, 
i'faith. — Brass  ! — it's  thee,  is't  not  ? 

Re-enter  Brahs. 

Brats,  It  is,  huswife.  How  go  matters  ?  I 
stayed  till  thy  gentleman  was  gone.  Hast  done 
anything  towards  our  common  purse  ? 

Flip,  I  think  I  have  ;  he's  going  to  make  us  a 
restitution  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

Brass,   A  restitution ! — good  ! 

Flip,  A  new  way,  sirrah,  to  make  a  lady  take  a 
present  without  putting  her  to  the  blush. 

Bra^s,  'Tis  very  well,  mighty  well,  indeed. 
Prithee,  where's  thy  master  ?  let  me  try  if  I  can 
persuade  him  to  be  troubled  in  mind  too. 

Flip.  Not  so  hasty  ;  he's  gone  into  his  closet 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  quarrel.  I  have  advised  him 
to  be  with  his  wife. 

Brass,   What  to  do  ? 

Flip.  Why,  to  make  her  stay  at  home,  now  she 
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haa  resolved  to  do  it  beforehand.  You  must 
know,  sirrah,  we  intend  to  make  a  merit  of  our 
basset-table,  and  get  a  good  pretence  for  the  merry 
companions  we  intend  to  fill  his  house  with. 

Brass.  Very  nicely  spun,  truly ;  tby  husband 
will  be  a  happy  man. 

Flip.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  you  1  See 
here  comes  your  master. 

Brtiss.   He's  welcome. 

Enter  Dick  Amlkt. 

Dick,  My  dear  Flippanta,  how  many  thanks 
have  I  to  pay  thee  ! 

Flip.  Do  you  like  her  style  ? 

Dick,  The  kindest  little  rogue  !  there's  nothing 
but  she  gives  me  leave  to  hope.  I  am  the  happiest 
man  the  world  has  in  its  care. 

Flip.  Not  so  happy  as  you  think  for  neither, 
perhaps  ;  you  have  a  rival,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Dick.   A  rival ! 

Flip.   Yes,  and  a  dangerous  one  too. 

Dick.   Who,  in  the  name  of  terror  ? 

Flip.   A  devilish  fellow  ;  one  Mr.  Amlet 

Dick.  Amlet !  1  know  no  such  man. 

Flip.  You  know  the  man's  mother  though ;  you 
met  her  here,  and  are  in  her  favour,  I  can  tell  you. 
If  he  worst  you  in  your  mistress,  you  shall  e'en 
marry  her,  and  disinherit  him. 

Dick.  If  1  have  no  other  rival  but  Mr.  Amlet, 
I  believe  I  shan't  be  much  disturbed  in  my  amour. 
But  can't  1  see  Corinna  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know,  she  has  always  some  of  her 
masters  with  her  :  but  I'll  go  see  if  she  can  spare 
you  a  moment,  and  bring  you  word.  lEriL 

Dick.  I  wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  han't 
been  blabbing  something  here  she  should  not  do. 

Brass.  Fear  nothing,  all's  safe  on  that  side  yet. 
But  how  speaks  young  mistress's  epistle  ?  soft  and 
tender  } 

Diek.   As  pen  can  write. 

Brass,  So  you  think  all  goes  well  there  ? 

Dick.   As  my  heart  can  wish. 

Brass.   You  are  sure  on't  ? 

Dick.   Sure  on't. 

Brass.  Why  then,  ceremony  aside, — [Putting 
on  his  hat  ]  you  and  1  must  have  a  little  talk, 
Mr.  Amlet. 

Dick.  Ah.  Brass,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  ? 
Won't  ruin  me  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  Dick,  few  words ;  you  are  in 
a  smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune  ;  1  hope  all 
will  roll  on.  But  how  do  you  intend  matters  shall 
pass  'twixt  you  and  me  in  this  business  ? 

Diek.  Death  and  furies  !  what  a  time  dost  take 
to  Ulk  on't ! 

Brass.  Good  words,  or  I  betray  you  ;  they  have 
already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amlet  in  the  bouse. 

Dick.   Here's  a  son  of  a  whore  !  lAside, 

Brass.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a  good 
prince.  I  am  your  valet,  'tis  true  ;  your  footman 
sometimes,  which  I'm  enraged  at ;  but  you  have 
always  had  the  ascendant,  I  confess.  When  we 
were  schoolfellows,  you  made  me  carry  your  books, 
make  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries,  and  some- 
times  take  a  whipping  for  you.  When  we  were 
fellow-prentioes,  though  I  was  your  senior,  you 
made  me  open  the  shop,  clean  my  master's  shoes, 
cut  last  at  dinner,  and  eat  all  the  crust.  In  our 
■ins  too,  I  must  own  you  still  kept  me  under ;  you 
soared  up  to  adultery  with  our  mistress,  while  1  was 


at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  out 
pimishments  you  still  made  good  your  post ;  for 
when  once  upon  a  time  1  was  sentenced  but  to  be 
whipped,  I  cannot  deny  but  you  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged.  So  that  in  all  times,  I  must  confess, 
your  inclinations  have  been  greater  and  nobler 
than  mine :  however,  I  cannot  consent  that  you 
should  at  once  fix  fortune  for  life,  and  I  dwell  in 
my  humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick.  Hark  thee,  Brass,  if  I  do  not  most  nobly 
by  thee,  I'm  a  dog. 

Brass.  And  when  ? 

Dirk.   As  soon  as  ever  I  am  married. 

Brass.   Ah,  the  pox  take  thee ! 

Dick.   Then  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Brass.  I  do,  by  my  faith !  Look  yon,  sir,  some 
folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don't  know  'em; 
others  we  mistrust,  because  we  do  know  'em: 
and  for  one  of  these  reasons  I  desire  there  may  be 
a  bargain  beforehand.  If  not — [Raising  his  voice.'] 
look  ye,  Dick  Amlet — 

Dick.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion.-— 
[Aside.]  The  dog  will  ruin  me ! — [Aloud.]  Say, 
what  is't  will  content  thee  ? 

Brass.   O  ho  1 

Dick.  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a  barbarian  ? 

Brass.   1  learned  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick.   Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Brass.  You  know  you  gave  me  a  bank-bill  this 
morning  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick,  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds ;  'tis  thine.  So, 
now  thou  art  satisfied,  all's  fixed. 

Brass.  It  is  not,  indeed.  There's  a  diamond 
necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e'en  now. 

Dick.   Ah,  you  Jew  I 

Brass.  No  words, 

Dick,  My  dear  Brass  ! 

Brass.   I  insist 

Dick.  My  old  friend  1 

Bra-^s.Dick  Amlet — [Raising  his  voice]  I  insist 

Dick.  Ah,  the  cormorant ! — Well,  'tis  thine : 
but  thou'lt  never  thrive  with  't. 

Brass.  When  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief, 
I'll  gi?e  it  you  again.  But  I  must  have  a  weddings 
suit. 

Dick.  WelL 

Brass.   Some  good  lace. 

Dick.   Thou  Shalt. 

Brass.   A  stock  of  linen. 

Dick.   Enough. 

Brass.   Not  yet ;  a  silver  sword. 

Dick.  Well,  thou  shalt  have  that  too.  Now 
thou  hast  everything. 

Brass.  God  forgive  me  !  I  forgot  a  ring  of 
remembrance :  I  would  not  forget  all  these  favoura 
for  the  world.  A  sparkling  diamond  will  be  always 
playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  'em. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  This  unconscionable  rogue  I— • 
[Aloud.]  Well,  I'll  bespeak  one  for  thee. 

Brass.    Brillant .' 

Dick.  It  shalL  But  if  the  thing  don't  succeed 
after  all  ? — 

Brass,  I'm  a  man  of  honour,  and  restore  :  and 
so  the  treaty  being  finished,  I  strike  my  flag  of 
defiance,  and  fall  into  my  respects  again. 

[Taking  (OrkishmL 
Se-enter  Fuppanta. 

Flip.  I  have  made  you  wait  a  little,  but  I  could 
not  help  it ;  her  master  is  but  just  gone.  He  haa 
been  showing  her  Prince  Eugene's  March  into  Italy. 
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Dick,  Prithee,  let  me  come  to  her,  I'll  ihow  her 
a  part  of  the  world  he  has  nerer  shown  her  yet. 

Fiip.  So  I  told  her,  you  mast  know;  and  she 
said,  she  could  like  to  travel  in  good  company  :  so, 
if  you'll  slip  up  those  back-stairs,  you  shall  try  if 
you  can  agree  upon  the  journey. 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippanta  ! 

Flip,  None  of  y(.ur  dear  acknowledgments,  I 
beseech  you,  but  up  stairs  as  hard  as  you  can 
driye. 

Dick.  I'm  gone.  [Exit 

Flip,  And  do  you  follow  him,  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  see  he  is  not  surprised. 

Brcus,  I  thought  that  was  your  post,  Mrs. 
UsefuL     But  if   you'll  come    and  keep   me  in 


humour,  I  don't  care  if  I  share  the  duty  with 
you. 

Flip.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  follow  him ;  I  have 
somewhat  else  to  do. 

Brast,  The  jade's  so  absolute,  there's  no  ocm- 
testing  with  her.  One  kiss  though,  to  keep  the 
sentinel  warm. — [Gives  her  a  Umg  Arit*.]  So. 

IBxiL 

Flip,  [^Wiping  her  mouth. "]  A  nasty  n^ne. 
But  let  me  see,  what  have  I  to  do  now  ?  This  resti- 
tution  will  be  here  quickly,  I  suppose ;  in  the 
mean  time  111  go  know  if  my  lady's  ready  for  the 
quarrel  yet.  Master,  yonder,  is  so  full  on't,  he's 
ready  to  burst ;  but  we'll  give  him  vent  by-and-by 
with  a  witness.  [Exit, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  Gripb's  House, 
Enter  Corinna,  Dick  Amjlbt,  and  Braks. 

Brass.  Don't  fear,  I'll  give  timely  notice. 

[Ooes  to  the  door. 

Dick.  Come,  you  must  consent,  you  shall  con. 
sent.  How  can  you  leave  me  thus  upon  the  rack  .' 
a  man  who  loves  you  to  that  excess  that  I  do. 

Cor,  Nay,  that  you  love  me,  sir,  that  I  am  satis- 
fied in,  for  you  have  sworn  you  do :  and  I  am  so 
pleased  with  it,  I'd  fain  have  you  do  so  as  long  as 
you  live,  so  we  must  never  marry. 

Dick.  Not  marry,  my  dear !  why,  what's  our 
love  good  for  if  we  don't  marry  } 

Cor.  Ah  ! — I'm  afraid  'twill  be  good  for  little  if 
we  do. 

Dick.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Cor.  Because  I  hear  my  father  and  mother,  and 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Araminta  and  her  husband, 
and  twenty  other  married  folks,  say  so  from  morn- 
ing to  night 

Dick,  Oh,  that's  because  they  are  bad  husbands 
and  bad  wives ;  but,  in  our  case,  there  will  be  a 
good  husband  and  a  good  wife,  and  so  we  shall 
love  for  ever. 

Cor,  Why,  there  may  be  something  in  that 
truly  ;  and  I'm  always  willing  to  hear  reason,  as  a 
reasonable  young  woman  ought  to  do.  But  are 
you  sure,  sir,  though  we  are  very  good  now,  we 
shall  be  so  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted? 

Dick,  I  can  answer  for  myself,  at  least. 

Cor,  I  wish  you  could  answer  for  me  too.  You 
see  I  am  a  plain-dealer,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  like 
me  the  worse  for  it. 

DtcA:.  Oh,  by  no  means  t  'Tis  a  sign  of  admir- 
able morals;  and  I  hope,  since  you  practise  it 
yourself,  you'll  approve  of  it  in  your  lover.  In 
one  word,  therefore,  (for  'tis  in  vain  to  mince  the 
matter,)  my  resolution's  fixed,  and  the  world  can't 
stas^ger  me,  I  marry — or  I  die. 

Cor.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  much  ado  to  believe 
you  ;  the  disease  of  love  is  seldom  so  violent. 

Dick,  Madam,  I  have  two  diseases  to  end  my 
miseries ;  if  the  first  don't  do't,  the  latter  shall ; — 
[  Drawing  his  stcord]  one's  in  my  heart,  t' other's 
in  my  scabbard. 

Cor,  Not  for  a  diadem  ! — {Catching  hold  of 
Mm.}  Ah,  put  it  up  !  put  it  up  ! 


Dick.  How  absolute  is  your  command ! — {Drop- 
ping his  sword.}  A  word,  you  see,  disarms  me. 

Cor.  {Aside.}  What  a  power  I  have  over  him  ! 
The  wondrous  deeds  of  love  ! — {Aloud.}  Pray,  sir, 
let  me  have  no  more  of  these  rash  doings  though ; 
perhaps  I  mayn't  be  always  in  the  saving  humour. 
— {Aside.}  I  m  sure  if  I  had  let  him  stick  himself, 
I  should  have  been  envied  by  all  the  great  ladies 
in  the  town. 

Dick.  Well,  madam,  have  I  then  your  promise? 
You'll  make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  .' 

Cor.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you ;  but  I 
believe  I  had  as  good  promise,  for  I  find  I  shall 
certainly  do't. 

Dick.  Then  let  us  seal  the  contract  thus. 

IKisses  Act. 

Cor.  {Aside.}  Um — ^he  has  almost  taken  away 
my  breath  :  he  kisses  purely ! 

Dick.  Hark  t — somebody  comes. 

Brass,  { Peeping  in,}  Gare  there  I  the  enemy ! 
— No,  hold  !  y'are  safe,  'tis  Flippanta. 

Enter  Fuppanta. 

Flip.  Come,  have  you  agreed  the  matter?  If 
not,  you  must  end  it  another  time,  for  your  father^s 
in  motion,  so,  pray  kiss  and  part. 

Cor,  That's  sweet  and  sour.  —  {They  kiss.} 
Adieu  t'ye,  sir  !       C^"'^**'  Dick  Amlkt  and  CoRUficA. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clar,  Have  you  told  him  I'm  at  home,  Flip- 
panta ? 

Flip.  Yes,  madam. 

Clar,  And  that  I'll  see  him  ? 

Flip,  Yes,  that  too.  But  here's  news  for  yon  I 
I  have  just  now  received  the  restitution. 

Clar,  That's  killing  pleasure ;  and  how  much 
has  he  restored  me  ? 

Flip.  Two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Clar.  Wretched  rogue  !  But  retreat;  your 
master's  coming  to  quarrel. 

Flip.  I'll  be  within  call,  if  things  run  high. 

{SxiL 
Enter  Grips. 

Gripe.  O  ho  ! — are  you  there  i'faith  ?  Madam, 
your  humble  servant,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon  at 
home,  I  thought  I  should  never  have  had  that 
honour  again. 
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Ciar.  Grood-morrowy  my  dear,  bow  d'ye  do? 
Flippanta  says  you  are  out  of  humour,  and  that 
you  have  a  mind  to  quarrel  with  me.  Is  it  true  ? 
ha  ! — I  have  a  terrible  pain  in  my  head,  I  give  yoa 
notice  on't  beforehand. 

Gripe,  And  how  the  pox  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
It*8  a  wonder  you  are  not  dead — [Aside'\  as  a' 
would  you  were  ! — [Aloud]  with  the  life  yon  lead. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  and  do  you  not  blush  to — 

Clar^^  My  dear  child,  you  crack  my  brain  ; 
soften  the  harshness  of  your  voice.  Say  what  thou 
won't,  but  let  it  be  in  an  agreeable  tone. 

Gripe,  Tone,  madam  !  don't  tell  me  of  a  tone — 

Clar,  Oh, — ^if  yon  will  quarrel,  do  it  with  tem- 
perance ;  let  it  be  all  in  cool  blood,  even  and 
smooth,  as  if  you  were  not  moved  with  what  you 
said ;  and  then  I'll  hear  you  as  if  I  were  not  moved 
with  it  neither. 

Gripe.  Had  ever  man  such  need  of  patience  1 
Madam,  madam,  I  must  tell  you,  madam — 

Clar.  Another  key,  or  I  walk  off. 

Gripe.  Don't  provoke  me. 

Clar,  Shall  you  be  long,  my  dear,  in  your 
remonstrances  ? 

Gripe,  Yes,  madam,  and  very  long. 
I        Clar,  If  you  would  quarrel  in  abr^g^e^  I  should 
have  a  world  of  obligation  to  you. 

Gripe.  What  I  have  to  say,  forsooth,  is  not  to 
be  expressed  in  abr^g4et  my  complaints  are  too 
numerous. 

Clar,  Complaints !  of  what,  my  dear  ?  Have  I 
ever  given  you  subject  of  complaint,  my  life  } 

Gripe.  O  pox  1  my  dear  and  my  life  !  I  desire 
none  of  your  tendres. 

Clar,  How !  find  fault  with  my  kindness,  and 
my  expressions  of  affection  and  respect  ?  The 
world  will  guess  by  this  what  the  rest  of  your  com- 
plaints may  be.  1  must  tell  you  I'm  scandalised 
at  your  procedure. 

Gripe,  I  must  tell  you  I'm  running  mad  with 
vours. 

Clar,  Ah !  how  insupportable  are  the  humours 
of  some  husbands,  so  full  of  fancies,  and  so  ungo- 
vernable !  What  have  you  in  the  world  to  disturb 
you  ? 

Gripe.  What  have  I  to  disturb  me !  I  have 
you,  death  and  the  devil ! 

Clar.  Ay,  merciful  Heaven  !  how  he  swears ! 
You  should  never  accustom  yourself  to  such  words 
as  these  ;  indeed,  my  dear,  you  should  not ;  your 
mouth's  always  full  of  'em. 

Gripe.  Blood  and  thunder !  madam— 

Clar,  Ah,  he'll  fetch  the  house  down  I  Do  you 
know  you  make  me  tremble  for  you  ? — Flippanta  1 
who's  there  ?  Flippanta  ! 

Gripe,  Here's  a  provoking  devil  for  you  I 

Re-tnUr  Fuppanta. 

Flip,  What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter  ? 
yon'U  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Clar,  Why,  here's  your  master  in  a  most  violent 
fuss,  and  no  mortal  soul  can  tell  for  what. 

Gripe.  Not  tell  for  what  I 

Clar.  No,  my  life. — I  have  begged  him  to  tell 
me  his  griefs,  Fiip^  .mta ;  and  then  he  swears,  good 
Lord,  how  he  >Ioe!»  a  wear  I 

Gripe,  Ah  rou  wicked  jade  !  ah  you  wicked 
jide! 

CUut,  Do  you  ie.tr  liim,  Flippanta  t  do  you  hear 
him  I 


Flip,  Pray,  sir,  let's  know  a  littla  what  puts  you 
in  all  this  fury  ? 

Clar.  Prithee  stand  near  me,  Flippanta,  there'i 
an  odd  froth  about  his  mouth,  looks  as  if  his  poor 
head  were  going  wrong,  I'm  aifraid  he'll  bite. 

Gripe.  The  wicked  woman,  Flippanta>  the 
wicked  woman  1 

Clar,  Can  anybody  wonder  I  shon  my  own 
house,  when  he  treats  me  at  this  rate  in  it  ? 

Gripe.  At  this  rate  !  Why  in  the  devil's  name— 

Clar,  Do  you  hear  him  again  ? 

Flip.  Come,  a  little  moderation,  sir,  and  try 
what  that  will  produce. 

Gripe,  Hang  her,  'tis  all  a  pretence  to  justify 
her  going  abroad. 

Clar,  A  pretence !  a  pretence !  Do  yon  hear 
how  black  a  charge  be  loads  me  with  ?  Charges 
me  with  a  pretence  1  Is  this  the  return  for  all  my 
downright  open  actions  ?  You  know,  my  dear, 
I  scorn  pretences :  whene'er  I  go  abroad,  it  is 
without  pretence. 

Gripe,  Give  me  patience ! 

Flip.  You  have  a  great  deal,  sir. 

Clar,  And  yet  he's  never  content,  Flippanta. 

Gripe.  What  shall  I  do  ! 

Clar.  What  a  reasonable  man  would  do  ;  own 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  and  be  quiet.  Here's  Flip- 
panta has  understanding,  and  I  have  moderation  ; 
I'm  willing  to  make  her  judge  of  our  differences. 

Flip.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  ma- 
dam :  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  shall  be  a  little 
on  master*8  side. 

Gripe.  Right,  Flippanta  has  sense.  Come,  let 
her  decide. — Have  I  not  reason  to  be  in  a  passion  ? 
tell  me  that. 

Clar.  You  must  tell  her  for  what,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Why,  for  the  trade  you  drive,  my  soul. 

Flip,  Look  you,  sir,  pray  take  things  right.  I 
know  madam  does  fret  you  a  little  now  and  then, 
that's  true  ;  but  in  the  fund  she  is  the  softest, 
sweetest,  gentlest  lady  breathing.  Let  her  but  live 
entirely  to  her  own  fancy,  and  she'll  never  say  a 
word  to  you  from  morning  to  night. 

Gripe.  Oons  !  let  her  but  stay  at  home,  and  she 
shall  do  what  she  will  :  in  reason,  that  is. 

Flip,  D'ye  hear  that,  madam  ?  Nay,  now  I 
must  be  on  master's  side  ;  you  see  how  he  loves 
you,  he  desires  only  your  company.  Pray  give  him 
that  satisfaction,  or  I  must  pronounce  against  yuu. 

Clar.  Well,  I  agree.  'Thou  knowest  I  don't 
love  to  grieve  him  :  let  him  be  always  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  I'll  be  always  at  home. 

Flip.  Look  you  there,  sir,  what  would  you  have 
more  ? 

Gripe,  Well,  let  her  keep  her  word,  and  I'll 
have  done  quarrelling. 

Clar.  1  must  not,  however,  so  far  lose  the  merit 
of  my  consent,  as  to  let  you  think  I'm  weary  of 
going  abroad,  my  dear.  What  I  do,  b  purely  to 
oblige  you  ;  which,  that  I  may  be  able  to  i)erform 
without  a  relapse,  I'll  invent  what  ways  I  can  to 
make  my  prison  supportable  to  me. 

Flip.  Her  prison!  pretty  bird!  her  prison? 
don't  that  word  melt  you,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
her  so  reasonable. 

Flip.  Oh,  sir,  soon  or  late  wives  come  into  good 
humour.  Husbands  must  only  have  a  Utile  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  it. 

Clar,  The  innocent  little  diversions,  dear,  that  I 
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shall  content  myself  with,  will  he  chiefly  play  and 
company. 

Gripe.  Oh,  I'll  find  you  employment,  your  time 
shan't  lie  upon  your  hands ;  though  if  you, 
have  a  mind  now  for  such  a  companion  as  a — let 
me  see — Araminta  for  example,  why  I  shan't  he 
against  her  heing  with  you  from  morning  till  night. 

Clar.  You  can't  oblige  me  more,  'tis  the  best 
woman  in  the  world. 

Gripe.  Is  not  she  ? 

Flip,  Ah,  the  old  satyr  !  lAHde. 

Gripe.  Then  well  bare,  besides  her,  maybe 
sometimes — ^her  husband  ;  and  we  shall  see  my 
niece  that  writes  verses,  and  my  sister  Fidget ;  with 
her  husband's  brother  that's  always  merry  ;  and  his 
little  cousin,  that's  to  marry  the  fat  curate ;  and 
my  uncle  the  apothecary,  with  his  wife  and  all  his 
children.     Oh,  we  shall  divert  ourselves  rarely  ! 

Flip.  Good  !  {.Aside. 

Clar.  Oh,  for  that,  my  dear  child,  I  must  be 
plain  with  you,  I'll  see  none  of  'em  but  Araminta, 
who  has  the  manners  of  the  court ;  for  I'll  con- 
verse with  none  but  women  of  quality. 

Gripe.  Ay,  ay,  they  shall  all  have  one  quality  or 
other. 

Clar,  Then,  my  dear,  to  make  our  home  plea- 
sant, we'll  have  consorts  of  music  sometimes. 

Gripe.  Music  in  my  house ! 

Clar,  Yes,  my  child,  we  must  have  music,  or  the 
house  will  be  so  dull  I  shall  get  the  spleen,  and  be 
going  abroad  again. 

Flip.  Nay,  she  has  so  much  complaisance  for 
you,  sir.  you  can't  dispute  such  things  with  her. 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  if  I  have  music — 

Cfar.  Ay,  but  sir,  I  must  have  music — 

Flip.  Not  every  day,  madam  don't  mean. 

Clar.  No,  bless  me,  no ;  but  three  consorts  a 
week :  three  dkys  more  we'll  play  after  dinner,  at 
ombre,  picquet,  basset,  and  so  forth,  and  close  the 
evening  with  a  handsome  supper  and  a  ball. 

Gripe.  A  ball  I 

Clar.  Tlien,  my  love,  you  know  there  is  but  one 
day  more  upon  our  hands,  and  that  shall  be  the 
day  of  conversation,  we'll  read  verses,  talk  of 
books,  invent  modes,  tell  lies,  scandalise  our  friends, 
be  pert  upon  religion  ;  and  in  short,  employ  every 
moment  of  it  in  some  pretty  witty  exercise  or  other. 

Flip.  What  order  you  see  'tis  she  proposes  to 
live  in  !  a  most  wonderful  regularity  ! 

Gripe.  Regularity  with  a  pox  !  lAtidt. 

Clar.  And  as  this  kind  of  life,  so  soft,  so  smooth, 
80  agreeable,  must  needs  invite  a  vast  deal  of 
company  to  partake  of  it,  'twill  be  necessary  to 
have  the  decency  of  a  porter  at  our  door,  you 
know. 

Gripe,  A  porter ! — a  scrivener  have  a  porter, 
madam ! 

Clar.  Positively,  a  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  no  scrivener  since  Adam  ever  had 
a  porter,  woman ! 

Clar.  You  will  therefore  be  renowned  in  story, 
for  having  the  first,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Flippanta! 

Flip,  [jlsifie  to  Gripe.]  Hang  it,  sir,  never 
dispute  a  trifle;  if  you  vex  her,  perhaps  she*!! 
insist  upon  a  Swiss. 

Gripe.  But,  madam — 

Clar.  But,  sir,  a  porter,  positively  a  porter; 
without  that  the  treaty's  null,  and  I  go  abroad 
this  moment. 


Flip.  Come,  sir,  never  lose  so  advantageoot  a 
peace  for  a  pitiful  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  I  shall  be  hooted  at,  the  boys 
will  throw  stones  at  my  porter.  Besides,  where 
shall  I  have  money  for  all  this  expense  ? 

Clar.  My  dear,  who  asks  you  for  any  ?  Don't 
be  in  a  fright,  chicken. 

Gripe.  Don't  be  in  a  fright,  madam !  Bat 
where,  I  say — 

Flip.  Madam  plays,  sir,  think  on  that ;  women 
that  play  have  inexhaustible  mines,  and  wives  who 
receive  least  money  from  their  husbands,  are  many 
times  those  who  spend  the  most 

Clar.  So,  my  dear,  let  what  Flippanta  says 
content  you.  Go,  my  life,  trouble  yourself  with 
nothing,  but  let  me  do  just  as  I  please,  and  all  will 
be  well.  I'm  going  into  my  closet,  to  consider  of 
some  more  things  to  enable  .  me  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  my  company  at  home,  without  making 
it  too  great  a  misery  to  a  yielding  wife.  [ExiL 

Flip.  Mirror  of  goodness!  Pattern  to  all  wives! 
Well  sure,  sir,  you  are  the  happiest  of  all  hus- 
bands ! 

Gripe,  Yes — and  a  miserable  dog  for  all  that 
too,  perhaps. 

Flip.  Why  what  can  you  ask  more  than  this 
matchless  complaisance  ? 

Gripe.  I  don't  know  what  I  can  ask,  and  yet 
I'm  not  satisfied  with  what  I  have  neither,  the 
devil  mixes  in  it  all,  I  think ;  complaisant  or  per 
verse,  it  feels  just  as't  did. 

Flip.  Why,  then,  your  uneasiness  is  only  a  dis- 
ease, sir;  perhaps  a  little  bleeding  and  purging 
would  relieve  you. 

Clar,  [Callirtg  within.']  Flippanta  ! 

Flip,  Madam  calls. — I  come,  madam. — Come, 
be  merry,  be  merry,  sir,  you  have  cause,  take  my 
word  for*t.—[Aside.^     Poor  devil !  {.Exit. 

Gripe.  I  don't  know  that,  I  don*t  know  that : 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  an  honest  man,  who  has 
married  a  jade,  whether  she's  pleased  to  spend 
her  time  at  home  or  abroad,  had  better  have  lived 
a  bachelor. 

Re-enter  Brass. 

Brass.  Oh,  sir,  I'm  mighty  glad  I  have  found 
you. 

Gripe,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  prithee  ? 

Brass.  Can  nobody  hear  us  ? 

Gripe.  No,  no,  speak  quickly. 

Brass.  You  han't  seen  Araminta  since  the  last 
letter  I  carried  her  from  you  ?^ 

Gripe.  Not  I,  I  go  prudently;  I  don't  press 
things  like  your  young  firebrand  lovers. 

Brass.  But  seriously,  sir,  are  you  very  much  in 
love  with  her  ? 

Gripe.  As  mortal  man  has  been. 

Brass.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Gripe.  Why  so,  dear  Brass  ? 

Brass.  If  you  were  never  to  see  her  more  now  ? 
Suppose  such  a  thing,  d'you  think  'twould  break 
your  heart  ? 

Gripe.  Oh  I 

Brass.  Nay,  now  I  sec  you  love  icr;  would 
you  did  not ! 

Gripe.  My  dear  friend  ! 

Brass.  I'm  in  your  interest  deep  ;  yon  see  it 

Gripe.  I  do :  but  speak,  whac  miserable  story 
hast  thou  for  me  ? 

Brass.  I  had  rather  the  devil  bad,  pho  ! — ^flown 
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away  with  you  quick,  than  to  see  you  so  much  in 
love,  as  I  perceive  you  are,  since-:— 

Gripg,  &mce  what  ? — ho  ! 

Brat».  Araminta,  air — 

Gripe,  Dead  ? 

Brass.  No. 

Gripe,  How  then  ? 

JSrass.  Worse, 

Gripe.  Out  with't 

Brass.   liroke. 

Gripe.  Broke  ! 

Brass.  She  is,  poor  lady,  in  the  most  unfortur 
nate  situation  of  affairs.  But  I  have  said  too 
much. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  'tis  very  sad,  but  let's  hear  it. 

Brass.  Sir,  she  charged  me,  on  my  life,  uevt-r  to 
mention  it  to  you,  of  all  men  living. 

Gripe.  Why,  who  shouldst  thou  tell  it  to,  but 
to  the  best  of  her  friends  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  why  there's  it  now,  it's  going  just 
as  I  fancied.  Now  will  I  be  hanged  if  you  are  not 
enough  in  love  to  be  engaging  in  this  matter.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  that  as  much  concern  as  I  have  for 
that  most  excellent,  beautiful,  agreeable,  distressed, 
unfortunate  lady,  I'm  too  much  your  frietid  and 
servant,  ever  to  let  it  be  said,  'twas  the  means  of 
your  being  ruined  for  a  woman — by  letting  you 
know  she  esteemed  you  more  than  any  other  man 
upon  earth. 

Gripe.  Ruined  !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Brass.  Mean !  why  I  mean  that  women  always 
ruin  those  that  love  'em,  that's  the  rule. 

Gripe,  The  rule ! 

Brass.  Yes,  the  rule  ;  why,  would  you  have  'em 
ruin  those  that  don't  ?  How  shall  tliey  bring  that 
about  ? 

Gripe.  But  is  there  a  necessity  then  they  should 
ruin  somebody  ? 

Brass.  Yes,  marry  is  there ;  how  would  you 
have  'era  support  their  expense  else?  Why,  sir, 
you  can't  conceive  now — you  can't  conceive  what 
Araminta's  privy-purse  requires  :  only  her  privy- 
purse,  sir  !  Why,  what  do  you  imagine  now  she 
gave  me  for  the  last  letter  I  carried  her  from  you  ? 
•Tis  true,  'twas  from  a  man  she  liked,  else,  perhaps, 
T  had  had  my  bones  broke.  But  what  do  you 
think  she  gave  me  ? 

Gripe.  Why,  mayhap — a  shilling. 

Brass.  A  guinea,  sir,  a  guinea !  You  see  by 
that  how  fond  she  was  on't,  by  the  by.  But  then, 
sir,  her  coach-hire,  lier  chair-hire,  her  pin-money, 
her  play-money,  her  china,  and  her  charity — 
would  consume  peers.  A  great  soul,  a  very  great 
soul !  but  what's  the  end  of  all  this  } 

Gripe.  H  a ! 

Brass.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  end  is — a 
nunnery. 

Gripe.  A  nunnery ! 

Brass.  A  nunnery. — In  short,  she  is  at  last 
reduced  to  that  eltremity,  and  attacked  with  such 
a  battalion  of  duils,  that  rather  than  tell  her  hus- 
band (who  you  know  is  such  a  dog,  he'd  let  her  go 
if  she  did)  she  has  e'cu  determined  to  turn  papist, 
and  bid  the  «-  orid  idieu  for  life. 

Gripe,  O  '  ;rrible !  a  papist ! 

Brass.  Yea.  when  a  handsome  woman  has 
brought  herself  into  diflficulties,  the  devil  can't  help 
her  out  of — to  a  DUimery,  that's  another  rule,  sir. 

Gripe.  But,  but,  bur.  ['-ithee  Brass,  but — 

Brass,  But  all  tiic  U.l-   iu  the  world,  sir,  won*t 


stop  her ;  she's  a  woman  of  a  noble  resolution. 
So,  sir,  your  humble  servant ;  I  pity  her,  I  pity 
you,  turtle  and  mate ;  but  the  fates  will  have  it 
so,  all's  packed  up,  and  I  am  now  going  to  call  her 
a  coach,  for  she  resolves  to  slip  off  without  saying 
a  word  ;  and  the  next  visit  she  receives  from  her 
friends  will  be  through  a  melancholy  grate,  with  a 
veil  instead  of  a  top-knot  [Going, 

Gripe,  It  must  not  be,  by  the  powers  it  must 
not !  she  was  made  for  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  for  her. 

Brass.  And  yet  you  see,  sir,  how  small  a  share 
she  has  on't. 

Gripe.  Poor  woman !  is  there  no  way  to  save 
her.' 

Brass.  Save  her !  no ;  how  can  she  be  saved  ? 
Why  she  owes  above  five  hundred  pound. 

Gripe.  Oh! 

Brass.  Five  hundred  pound,  sir ;  she's  like  to  be 
saved  indeed  ! — Not  but  that  I  know  them  in  this 
town  would  give  me  one  of  the  five  if  I  would  per* 
suade  her  to  accept  of  t'other  four :  but  she  has 
forbid  me  mentioning  it  to  any  soul  living  ;  and  I 
have  disobeyed  her  only  to  yon  ;  and  so — I'll  go 
and  call  a  coach. 

Gripe,  Hold  ! — Dost  think,  my  poor  Brass,  one 
might  not  order  it  so  as  to  compound  those  debts 
for — for — twelve  pence  in  the  pound? 

Brass.  Sir,  d'ye  hear  ?  I  have  already  tried  'em 
with  ten  shillings,  and  not  a  rogue  will  prick  up 
his  ear  at  it.  Though  after  all,  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  all  in  glittering  gold,  I  could  set  their 
chaps  a-watering.  But  where's  that  to  be  had  with 
honour  ?  there's  the  thing,  sir. — I  '11  go  and  call  a 
coach. 

Gripe,  Hold,  once  more  :  I  have  a  note  in  my 
closet  of  two  hundred,  ay — and  fifty,  TU  go  and 
give  it  her  myself. 

Brass.  You  will ;  very  genteel  truly  !  Go,  slap 
dash,  and  offer  a  woman  of  her  scruples  money  bolt 
in  her  face  !  Why,  you  might  as  well  offer  her  a 
scorpion,  and  she'd  as  soon  touch  it. 

Gripe.  Shall  I  carry  it  to  her  creditors  then,  and 
treat  with  them  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  that's  a  rare  thought. 

Gripe.  Is  not  it,  Brass  ? 

Brass,  Only  one  little  inconvenience  by  the  way. 

Gripe.  As  how  ? 

Brass.  That  they  arc  your  wife's  creditors  aa 
well  as  hers  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  altoge- 
ther so  well  to  see  you  clearing  the  debts  of  your 
neighbour's  wife,  and  leaving  those  of  your  own 
unp'iid. 

Gripe.  Why  that's  true  now. 

Brans.  I'm  wise  you  see,  sir. 

Gripe.  Thou  art;  and  I'm  but  a  young  lover. 
But  what  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Brass.  W^hy  I'm  thinking,  that  if  you  give  me 
the  note,  do  you  see,  and  that  1  promL>e  to  give 
you  an  account  of  it — 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  look  you,  Brass — 

Brans.  But  look  you  ! — Why  what,  d'ye  think 
I'm  a  pickpocket?  D'ye  think  I  intend  to  run 
away  with  your  note  ?  your  paltry  note  ! 

Gripe.  I  don't  say  so — I  say  only  that  in  case — 

Brass,  Case,  sir  !  there's  no  case  but  the  case  I 
have  put  you  ;  and  since  you  heap  cases  upon  cases, 
where  there  is  but  three  hundred  rascally  pounds 
in  the  case — I'll  go  and  call  a  coach. 

Gripe,  Prilhee  don't  be  so  testy ;  Cfjme,  no  more 
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words,  follow  me  to  my  closet,  and  111  give  thee 
the  money. 

Brass,  A  terrible  effort  you  make  indeed ;  you 
are  so  much  in  love,  your  wits  are  all  upon  the 
wing,  just  a-going ;  and  for  three  hundred  pounds 
you  put  a  stop  to  their  flight.  Sir,  your  wits  are 
worth  that,  or  your  wits  are  worth  nothing.  Come 
away. 

Gripe.  Well  say  no  more,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 

lExeunt. 

Re-enter  Dick  Amlet. 
Dick.  S't  I— Brass  !  S't  !— 

Re-enter  Brass. 

Brass.  Well,  sir  ! 

Dick,  'Tis  not  well,  sir,  'tis  very  ill,  sir ;  we 
shall  be  all  blown  up. 

Brass,  What,  with  pride  and  plenty  ? 

Dick,  No,  sir,  with  an  officious  slut  that  will 
spoil  all.  In  short,  Flippanta  has  been  telling  her 
mistress  and  Araminta  of  my  passion  for  the  young 
p:eutlewoman  ;  and  truly  to  oblige  me  (supposed  no 
ill  match  by  the  by)  they  are  resolved  to  propose 
it  immediately  to  her  father. 

Brass,  That's  the  devil  I  We  shall  come  to 
papers  and  parchments,  jointures  and  settlements, 
relations  meet  on  both  sides ;  that's  the  devil ! 

Dick,  I  intended  this  very  day  to  propose  to 
Flippanta  the  carrying  her  off :  and  I'm  sure  the 
young  housewife  would  have  tucked  up  her  coats, 
and  have  marched. 

Brass,  Ay,  with  the  body  and  the  soul  of  her. 

Dick.  Why,  then,  what  damned  luck  is  this  ? 

Brass,  'Tis  your  damned  luck,  not  mine.  I  have 
always  seen  it  in  your  ugly  phiz,  in  spite  of  your 
powdered  periwig. — Pox  take  ye ! — he'll  be  hanged 
at  last. — Why  don't  you  try  to  get  her  off  yet  ? 


Dick,  I  have  no  money,  you  dog ;  yoa  know  yon 
have  stripped  me  of  every  penny. 

Brass.  Come,  damn  it,  I'll  venture  one  cargo 
more  upon  your  rotten  bottom  :  but  if  ever  I  see 
one  glance  of  your  hempen  fortune  again,  I'm  off 
of  your  partnership  for  ever. — I  shall  never  thrive 
with  him. 

Dick,  An  impudent  rogue  !  but  he's  in  posses- 
sion of  my  estate,  so  I  must  bear  with  him.  [Aside, 

Brass,  Well,  come,  I'll  raise  a  hundred  pounds 
fory  our  use,  upon  my  wife's  jewels  here. — yPuUing 
out  the  necklace.l    Her  necklace  shall  pawn  for't. 

Dick.  Remember,  though,  that  if  things  fail,  I'm 
to  have  the  necklace  again  ;  you  know  yon  agreed 
to  that. 

Brass,  Yes,  and  if  I  make  it  good,  you'll  be  the 
better  for't ;  if  not,  I  shall :  so  you  see  where  the 
cause  will  pinch. 

Dick.  Why,  you  barbarous  dog,  you  won't  offer 
to— 

Brass,  No  words  now ;  about  your  business, 
march  !  Go  stay  for  me  at  the  next  tavern  :  I'll  go 
to  Flippanta,  and  try  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Dick,  Well,  I'll  go,  but  don't  think  to— O  pox, 
sir !—  lExit. 

Brass.  Will  you  be  gone  ?  A  pretty  title  you'd 
have  to  sue  me  upon  truly,  if  I  should  have  a  mind 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  as  perhaps  I  may.  I 
have  done  the  rascal  service  enough  to  lull  my  con- 
science upon't  I'm  sure  :  but  'tis  time  enough  for 
that.  Let  me  see — first  I'll  go  to  Flippanta,  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  family  way  of  match-making,  then 
sell  our  necklace  for  what  ready  money  'twill  pro- 
duce ;  and  by  this  t.  e  to-morrow  I  hope  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of — t'other  jewel  here  ;  a  precious 
jewel,  as  she's  set  in  gold  :  I  believe  for  the  stone 
itself  we  may  part  with't  again  to  a  friend — for  a 
tester.  lExit, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Gripe's  House. 
Enter  Brass  and  Flippanta. 

Brass,  Well,  you  agree  I'm  in  the  right,  don't 
you  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know  ;  if  your  master  has  the 
estate  he  talks  of,  why  not  do't  all  above-board  ? 
Well,  though  I  am  not  much  of  his  mind,  Fm  much 
in  his  interest,  and  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
serve  him  in  his  own  way. 

Brass,  That's  kindly  said,  my  child,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  reward  thee  one  of  these  days,  with 
as  pretty  a  fellow  to  thy  husband  for't  as — 

Flip,  Hold  your  prating  Jackadandy,  and  leave 
me  to  my  business. 

Brass.  I  obey — adieu  !  IKitscs  her,  and  exit. 

Flip.  Rascal ! 

Enter  Ccrinna. 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta,  I'm  ready  to  sink  down  ! 
my  legs  tremble  under  me,  my  dear  Flippy ! 

Flip.  And  what's  the  affair  ? 

Cor.  My  father's  there  within  with  my  mother 
and  Araminta ;  I  never  saw  him  in  so  good  a 
humour  in  my  life. 


Flip.  And  is  that  it  that  frightens  you  so  ? 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta,  they  are  just  going  to  speak 
to  him  about  my  marrying  the  colonel. 

Flip.  Are  they  so  !  so  much  the  worse  :  they're 
too  hasty. 

Cor,  O  no,  not  a  bit ;  I  slipped  out  on  jmrpose, 
you  must  know,  to  give  'em  an  opportunity ; 
would  'twere  done  already  ! 

Flip,  I  tell  you  no ;  get  you  m  again  imme- 
diately, and  prevent  it. 

Cor.  My  dear,  dear,  I  am  not  able ;  I  never  was 
in  such  a  way  before. 

Flip.  Never  in  a  way  to  be  married  before,  ha  ? 
is  not  that  it  ? 

Cor.  Ah,  Lord,  if  I'm  thus  before  I  come  to't, 
Flippanta,  what  shall  I  be  upon  the  very  spot  ?  Do 
but  feel  with  what  a  thumpaty  thump  it  goes. 

IPuttinp  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

Flip.  Nay,  it  does  make  a  filthy  bustle,  that's 
the  truth  on't,  child.  But  I  believe  I  shall  make 
it  leap  another  way  when  I  tell  you  I'm  cruelly 
afraid  your  father  won't  consent  after  all. 

Cor.  Why,  he  won't  be  the  death  o'me,  will  he  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know,  old  folks  are  cruel ;  but  we'll 
have  a  trick  for  him.     Brass  and  I  have  been  con- 
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suiting  upon  the  matter,  and  agreed  upon  a  surer 
way  of  doing  it  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

Cor.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  that  were  something. 

Fiip.  But  then  he  must  not  kuow  a  word  of  any* 
thin^  towards  it« 

Cor.  No,  no. 

Fiip,  So,  get  you  in  immediately. 

Cor,  One,  two,  three,  and  away  !       ^Running  off. 

Flip.  And  prevent  your  motht-r's  speaking  on*t. 

Cor.  But  is  t'other  way  sure,  Fli])panta  ? 

Flip*  Fear  nothing,  'twill  only  depend  upon  you. 

Cor.  Nay  then — O  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  how  pure  th.nt 
is !  {Exit. 

Flip,  Poor  child  !  we  may  do  what  we  will  with 
her,  as  far  as  marrying  her  goes  :  when  that's 
over,  'tis  possible  she  mayn't  prove  altogether  so 
tractable.  But  who's  here  ?  my  sharper,  I  think : 
yes. 

Enter  3Io»KYTRAP. 

Moru  Well,  my  best  friend,  how  go  matters  ? 
Has  the  restitution  been  received,  ha  ?  Was  she 
pleased  with  it  ? 

Fiip,  Yes,  truly ;  that  is,  she  was  pleased  to  see 
there  was  so  honest  a  man  in  this  immoral  age. 

Mon,  Well,  but  a — does  ahe  know  that  'twas  I 
that — 

Flip,  Why,  you  must  know  I  begun  to  give  her 
a  little  sort  of  a  hint,  and — and  so — why,  and  so 
she  begun  to  put  on  a  sort  of  a  severe,  haughty, 
reserved,  angry,  forgivir.g  air.  But  soft ;  here  she 
comes.  You'll  see  how  you  stand  with  her  pre- 
sently :  but  don't  be  afraid.     Courage  ! 

Mon,  He,  hem  ! 

Enter  Clahibsa. 

'Tis  no  small  piece  of  good  fortune,  madam,  to  find 
you  at  home  :  I  have  often  endeavoured  it  in  vain. 

Clar,  'Twas  then  unknown  to  me,  for  if  I  could 
often  receive  the  visits  of  so  good  a  friend  at  home, 
I  should  be  more  reasonably  blamed  for  being  so 
much  abroad. 

Mon.  Madam,  you  make  me — 

Clar,  You  are  the  man  of  the  World  whose  com- 
pany I  think  is  most  to  be  desired.  I  don't  com- 
pliment you  when  I  tell  you  so,  I  assure  you. 

Mon,  Alas,  madam;  your  poor  humble  servant — 

Clar,  My  poor  humble  servant  however  (with 
all  the  esteem  I  have  for  him)  stands  suspected 
with  me  for  a  vile  trick  I  doubt  he  has  played  me, 
which  if  I  could  prove  upon  him  I'm  afraid  I 
should  punish  him  very  severely. 

Mon,  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  believe  I  am  not 
capable  of — 

Clar,  Look  you,  look  you,  you  are  capable  of 
whatever  you  please,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
and  know  how  to  give  a  nice  and  gallant  turn  to 
everything  ;  but  if  you  will  have  me  continue  your 
friend,  you  must  leave  me  in  some  uncertainty  in 
this  matter. 

Mon,  Ma«lam,  I  do  then  protc&t  to  you — 

Clar,  Come,  protest  nothing  about  ir,  I  am  but 
too  penetrating,  as  you  may  perceive ;  but  we 
sometimes  shut  our  eyes  rather  than  break  with 
our  friends  ;  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  this  business,  would  make  me  very  seriously 
angry. 

Mon,  *Tis  very  certain,  madam,  that — 

Clar,  Come,  sny  no  more  on't,  I  beseech  you, 
for  I'm  in  a  good  deal  of  heat  while  1  but  think 
Oii*t ;  if  you'll  walk  in,  I'll  follow  you  presently. 


Mon,  Your  goodness,  madam,  is — 

Flip,  [^«i</e /o  MoNEYTRAP.]  War  horse!  No 
fine  speeches,  you'll  spoil  all. 

Mon,  Thou  art  a  most  incomparable  person. 

Flip,  Nay,  it  goes  rarely ;  but  get  you  in,  and 
ril  say  a  little  something  to  my  lady  for  yon 
while  she's  warm. 

Mon.  But  s't,  Flippanta,  how  long  dost  think 
she  may  hold  out  ? 

Flip,  Phu  !  not  a  twelvemonth. 

Mon.  Boo  ! 

Flip,  Away,  I  say  !  iPushimjhimoHt. 

Clar.  Is  he  gone !  What  a  wretch  it  is  !  he 
never  was  quite  such  a  beast  before. 

Flip,  Poor  mortal,  his  money's  finely  laid  out 
truly  ! 

Clar,  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  much  such 
another  scene  within  between  Araminta  and  my 
dear.  But  I  left  him  so  insupportably  brisk  'tis 
impossible  he  can  have  parted  with  any  money. 
I'm  afraid  Brass  has  not  succeeded  as  thou  iiast 
done,  Flippant^. 

Flip,  By  my  faith  but  he  has,  and  better  too ; 
he  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Araminta,  and  has 
sent  her — this.  [_Shoviufi  the.  note, 

Clar.  A  bill  from  my  love  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  !  The  monster  !  he  would  not  part 
with  ten  to  save  his  lawful  wife  from  everlasting 
torment. 

Flip.  Never  complain  of  his  avarice,  madam,  as 
long  as  you  have  his  money. 

Clar.  But  is  not  he  a  beast,  Flippanta  ?  me- 
thinks  the  restitution  looked  better  by  half. 

Flip.  Madam,  the  man's  beast  cnougli,  that*» 
certain ;  but  which  way  will  you  go  to  receive  hia 
beastly  money,  for  I  must  not  appear  with  his 
note  ? 

Clar.  That's  true ;  why  send  for  Mrs.  Anilet ; 
that*s  a  mighty  useful  woman  that  Mrs.  AmleL 

Flip.  Marry  is  she  ;  we  should  have  been  i^aselj 
puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  the  necklace  without 
her,  'twould  have  been  dangerous  oflfering  it  to  sale. 

Clar,  It  would  so,  for  I  know  your  master  ha» 
been  laying  out  for't  amongst  the  goldsmiths.  But 
I  stay  here  too  long,  I  must  in  and  coquette  it  a 
little  more  to  my  lover,  Araminta  will  get  ground 
on  me  else. 

Flip,  And  I'll  go  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet. 

\,iiA'cuitt  severaUjf,. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same, 

ARAMi>rrA,  CoRixNA,  Gripk,   and  Monkntiiap,  are  di*- 
covered  at  a  tea-tatde,  very  gay  and  laughing. 

All.  Ila!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mon,  Mighty  well,  O  mighty  well  indeed  ! 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clar.  Save  you,  save  you,  good  folks  !  you  are  ult 
in  rare  humour  niethinks. 

Gripe.  \\  hy,  what  should  we  be  otherwise  for» 
madam  ? 

Clnr.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  not  I,  my  dear ;  but 
I  han't  hud  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  so  since 
our  honeymoon  was  over,  I  think. 

Gripe.  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth  my  dear,  'tis 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  at  home. — [  Kisses  her. "X 
You  see  what  charms  you  have  when  you  are 
pleased  to  make  use  of  'em. 
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Arum.  Very  gallant  truly. 

Ciar.  Nay,  and  what's  more,  you  must  know, 
he's  never  to  be  otherwise  henceforwards  ;  we  have 
come  to  an  agreement  about  it. 

Mon.  "Why,  here's  my  live  and  I  have  been  upon 
just  such  another  treaty  too. 

Aram.  Well,  sure  there's  some  very  peaceful 
star  rules  at  present.  Pray  Heaven  contipue  its 
reign 

hfvn.    Pray  do   you   continue  its   reign,   you 

ladies ;  for  'tis  all  in  jrour  power. 

ILeering  at  Clarissa. 

Gripe.  My  neighbour  Moneytrap  says  true,  at 
least  1*11  confess  frankly  lOgHng  Araminta]  'tis 
in  one  lady's  power  to  make  me  the  best-humoured 
man  on  earth. 

Mon.  And  I'll  answer  for  another  that  has  the 
same  over  me.  iOgliug  Clarissa. 

Clar.  'Tis  mighty  fine,  gentlemen  !  mighty  civil 
husbands,  indeed  ! 

Gripe.  Nay,  what  I  say's  true,  and  so  true,  that 
all  quarrels  being  now  at  an  end,  1  am  willing,  if 
you  please,  to  disipense  with  all  that  fine  company 
we  talked  of  to-day,  be  content  with  the  friendly 
conversation  of  our  two  good  neighbours  here,  and 
spend  all  my  toying  hours  alone  with  my  sweet 
wife. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  1  think  now,  if  these  good 
women  pleased,  we  might  make  up  the  prettiest 
little  neighbourly  company  between  our  two  fami- 
lies, and  set  a  defiance  to  all  the  impertinent  people 
in  the  world. 

Clar.  The  rascals  !  {Atide. 

Aram.  Indeed  I  doubt  you'd  soon  grow  weary, 
if  we  grew  fond. 

Gripe.  Never,  never,  for  our  wives  have  wit, 
neighbour,  and  that  never  palls. 

Clar.  And  our  husbands  have  generosity,  Ara- 
minta, and  that  seldom  palls. 

Gripe.  So,  that's  a  wipe  for  me  now,  because  I 
did  not  give  her  a  new-year's'gift  last  time  ;  but  be 
good,  and  I'll  think  of  some  tea-cups  for  you,  next 
year. 

Mon.  And  perhaps  I  mnyn't  forget  a  fan,  or  as 
good  a  thing — hum,  hussy. 

Clar.  Well,  upon  these  encouragements,  Ara- 
mintn,  we'll  try  how  good  we  can  be. 

Gripe.  [Aside.]  Well,  this  goes  most  rarely  ! 
Poor  Moneytrap,  he  little  thinks  what  makes  his 
wife  so  esisy  in  his  company. 

Mon.  [Aside.'l  I  can  but  pity  poor  neighbour 
Gripe.  Lard,  Lard,  what  a  fool  does  his  wife  and 
1  make  of  him  ! 

Clar.  {Aside  to  Araminta.]  Are  not  these 
two  wretched  rc^es,  Araminta  ? 

Aram.  [Aside  to  Clarissa.]  They  are  indeed. 

Enter  Jcssaauk. 

Jes.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Clip,  the  goldsmith,  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Gripe.  Cods  so,  perhaps  some  news  of  your 
necklace,  my  dear. 

Clar,  That  would  be  news  indeed. 

Gripe.  Let  him  come  in.  lExit  Jkssamin. 

Enter  Mr.  Clip. 

Gripe.  Mr.  Clip,  your  servant;  I'm  glad  to  see 
yon  :  how  do  you  do  ? 

Clip.  At  your  service,  sir,  Tery  well. — Your  ser- 
vant, madam  Gripe. 


Clar.  Horrid  fellow  I  {Afide. 

Gripe.  Well,  Mr.  Clip,  no  news  yet  of  my  wite'i 
necklace? 

Clip.  If  you  please  to  let  me  speak  with 
you  in  the  next  room,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you. 

Gripe.  Av,  with  all  my  heart.  Shut  the  dooi 
after  us. — [  Thep  come  fortcard,  and  the  scene  shut* 
behind  them."]  Well,  any  news? 

Clip.  Look  you,  sir,  here's  a  necklace  brought 
me  to  sell,  at  least  very  like  that  you  described  to 
me. 

Gripe.  Let's  see't. —  Victoria!  the  very  same. 
Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Clip  I  [Kisses  him.]  But  who 
brought  it  you  ?  you  should  have  seized  him. 

Clip.  'Twas  a  young  fellow  that  I  know  :  I  can't 
tell  whether  he  may  be  guilty,  though  it's  like 
enough.  But  he  has  only  left  it  me  now,  to  show 
a  brother  of  our  trade,  and  will  call  upon  me  again 
presently. 

Gripe.   Wheedle   him   hither,   dear  Mr.    Clip 
Here's  my  neii^hbour  Moneytrap  in  the  house  { 
he's  a  justice,  and  will  commit  him  presently. 

Clip.  'Tis  enough. 

Enter  I^rass. 

Gripe.  O,  my  friend  Brass  ! 

Brass.  Hold,  sir,  I  think  that's  a  gentleman  Vm 
looking  for. — Mr.  Clip,  oh,  your  servant  I  What, 
are  you  acquainted  here  ?  I  have  just  been  at  yuur 
shop. 

Clip.  I  only  stepped  here  to  show  Mr.  Gripe  the 
necklace  you  left. 

Brojis.  [To  Gripe.]  Why,  sir,  do  you  under- 
stand jewels  ?  I  thought  you  had  dealt  only  in 
gold.  But  I  smoke  the  matter,  hark  you — a  word  io 
your  ( ar — you  are  going  to  play  the  gallant  again, 
and  make  a  purchase  ou't  for  Araminta ;  ha,  ha  ? 

Gripe.  Where  had  you  the  necklace.' 

Brass.  Look  you,  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that ;  it's  in  commission  with  me,  and  1  car  help 
you  to  a  pennyworth  on't. 

Gripe.  A  pennyworth  on't,  villain  ? 

{Strikes  at  hiw. 

Brass.  Villain  !  ahey,  ahey  !  Is't  you  or  me, 
Mr.  Clip,  he's  pleased  to  compliment? 

Clip.  What  do  you  think  on't,  sir  ? 

Brass.  Think  on't !  now  the  devil  fetch  me  if  1 
know  what  to  think  on't. 

Gripe.  You'll  sell  a  pennyworth,  rogue !  of  a 
thing  you  have  stolen  from  me. 

Brass.  Stolen  !  pray,  sir — what  wine  have  you 
drank  to-day?  It  has  a  very  merry  eflfect  upou 
you. 

Gripe.  You  villain  !  either  give  me  an  account 
how  you  stole  it,  or — 

Brass.  O  ho,  sir,  if  you  please,  don't  carry 
your  jest  too  far ;  I  don't  understand  hard  words, 
I  give  you  warning  on't.  If  you  han't  a  mind  to 
buy  the  necklace,  you  may  let  it  alone  ;  1  know  how 
to  dispose  on't.     What  a  pox  ! — 

Gripe.  Oh,  you  shan't  have  that  trouble,  sir. — 
Dear  Mr.  Clip,  you  may  leave  the  necklace  here. 
I'll  call  at  your  shop,  and  thank  you  for  your  care. 

Clip.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Going. 

Brass.  O  ho,  Mr.  Clip,  if  you  please  sir,  this 
won't  do  ! — [Slopping  him.]  1  don't  understand 
raillery  in  such  matters. 

Clip.  I  leave  it  with  Mr.  Gripe  do  you  and  be 
dispute  it.  {Krit 
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Brats.  Ay,  but  'tis  from  you,  by  your  leave,  sir, 
that  1  expect  it.  iGoing  a^tr  him. 

Gripe.  You  expect,  you  rogue,  to  make  your 
escape,  do  you  ?  Bat  I  have  other  accounts  besides 
this  to  make  up  with  you.  To  be  sure  the  dog 
has  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound. 
Come,  villain,  give  me  an  account  of — 

Brans.  Account  of! — sir,  give  me  an  account  of 
my  necklace,  or  I'll  make  such  a  noise  in  your 
bou8e  I'll  raise  the  devil  in't. 

Gripe.  Well  said,  Courage ! 

Bras4.  Blood  and  thunder,  give  it  me,  or — 

Gripe.  Come,  hush,  be  wise,  and  I'll  make  no 
noise  of  this  affair. 

Brass.  You'll  make  no  noise !  but  1*11  make  a 
noise,  and  a  damned  noise  too.  Oh,  dou't  thhik 
to — 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee  I  will  not  hang  thee. 

Brans.  But  I  tell  you  I  will  hang  you,  if  you 
don't  give  me  my  necklace*     I  will,  rot  me  ! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly,  be  wise  ;  how  came  it  thine.' 
who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Brass.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine. 

Gripe.  What's  his  name? 

Brass.  His  name  ! — I'm  in  such  a  passion  I 
wve  forgot  it. 

Gripe.  Ah,  brazen  rogue — thou  hast  stole  it 
from  my  wife  1  'tis  the  same  she  lost  six  weeks 
ago. 

Brass.  This  has  not  been  in  England  a  month. 

Gripe.  You  are^a  son  of  a  whore. 

Brass.  Give  me  my  necklace. 

Gripe.  Give  me  my  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
lote. 

Brass.  Yet  I  offer  peace  :  one  word  without  pas- 
sion. The  case  stands  thus,  either  I'm  out  of  my 
vkits,  or  you  arc  out  of  yours :  now  'tis  plain  I  am 
not  out  of  my  wits,  ergo — 

Gripe,  ^ly  bill,  haog-dog,  or  1*11  strangle  thee  ! 

i'they  struggle. 

Brass.  Murder !  murder  ! 

J?/i<er  Clarissa.  AriAMi.VTA,  Corin.va,  Plippanta, 

MuNKVTRAP,   and  jKasAMIN. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter  \  what's  the  matter 
licre  ? 

Gripe.  I'll  matter  him  1 

C/ar.  Who  makes  thee  cry  out  thus,  poor 
Brags  ? 

Brass.  W^hy.  your  hu«band,  madam,  he's  in  his 
altitudes  here. 

Gripe.  Robber ! 

Brass.  Here,  he  has  cheated  me  of  a  diamond 
nerklace. 

Cor.  Who,  papa  ?  ah,  dear  me  ! 

Ciar.  Prithee  what's  the  meauing  of  this  great 
emotion,  my  dear  ? 

Gripe.  The  meaning  is  that — I'm  quite  out  of 
breath — this  sou  of  a  whore  has  got  your  necklace, 
that's  all. 

Clar.  My  necklace  I 

Gripe.  That  birdlime  there — stole  it. 

Ciar.   Impossible  ! 

Brass.  Madam,  you  see  master's  a  little — 
touched,  that's  all.  Twenty  ouuces  of  blood  let 
loose  would  set  all  right  again. 

Gripe.  Here,  call  a  constable  presently. — [Exii 
Jkjisamin.]  Neighbour  Moneytrap,  you'll  com* 
niit  him  / 

Brass,  D'ye  hear?  d'ye  hear?     See  how  wild 


be  looks  :  how  his  eyes  roll  in  his  head  1  tie  him 
down,  or  he'll  do  some  mischief  or  other. 

Gripe.  Let  me  come  at  him. 

Clar.  Hold ! — prithee,  my  dear,  reduce  things 
to  a  liitle  temperance,  and  let  us  coolly  into  the 
secret  of  this  disagreeable  rupture. 

Gripe.  Well  then,  without  passion.  Why,  you 
must  know  (but  I'll  have  him  hanged,)  you  muvt 
know  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Clip,  to  Mr.  Clip  the 
dog  did!— with  a  necklace  to  sell;  so  Mr.  Clip 
having  notice  before  that  (can  you  deny  this, 
sirrah  f )  that  you  had  lost  yours,  brings  it  to  mo. 
Look  at  it  here,  do  you  know  it  again? — Ah,  you 
traitor  !  [To  Uraha. 

Brass.  He  makes  me  mad  I  Here's  an  appear- 
ance of  something  now  to  the  company,  and  yet 
nothing  in't  in  the  bottom. 

Enter  Constable. 

Clar.  Plippanta ! — 

lAside  to  Fuppanta,  showing  the  necklace. 

Flip.  Tis  it,  faith  ;  here's  some  mystery  in  this, 
we  must  look  about  us. 

Clar.  The  safest  way  is  point  blank  to  disown 
the  necklace. 

Flip.  Right,  stick  to  that. 

Gripe.  Well,  madam,  do  you  know  your  old 
acquaintance,  ha  ? 

Clar.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  though  (as  you 
itiay  all  imagine)  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
recover  so  valuable  a  thing  as  my  necklace,  yet 
I  must  be  just  t6  all  the  world,  this  necklace  is 
not  mine. 

Brass.  Huzza ! — Here,  constable,  do  your  duty. 
— Mr.  Justice,  I  demand  my  necklace,  and  satis- 
faction of  him. 

Gripe.  I'll  die  before  I  part  with  it,  I'll  keep  it, 
and  have  him  hanged. 

Clar.  But  be  a  little  calm,  my  dear,  do,  my 
bird,  and  then  thou'lt  be  able  to  judge  rightly  of 
things. 

Gripe.  O  goo'd  lack  !     O  good  lack  ! 

Clar.  No,  but  don't  give  way  to  fury  and  inter- 
est both,  either  of  'em  are  passions  strong  enough 
to  lead  a  wise  man  out  of  the  way.  The  necklace 
not  being  really  mine,  give  it  the  man  again,  and 
come  drink  a  dish  of  tea. 

Brass.  Ay,  madam  says  right. 

Gripe.  Oons,  if  ^you  with  your  addle  head 
don't  know  your  own  jewels,  I  with  my  solid 
one  do :  and  if  I  part  with  it,  may  famine  be 
my  portion  ! 

Clar.  But  don't  swear  and  curse  thyself  at  this 
fearful  rate  :  don't,  my  dove.  Be  tem{>erate  in  your 
words,  and  just  in  all  your  actions,  'twill  bring  a 
blessing  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Gripe.  Bring  thunder  and  lightning  upon  me 
and  my  family,  if  I  part  with  my  necklace ! 

Clar.  Why  you'll  have  the  lightning  bum  your 
housie  about  your  ears,  my  dear,  if  you  go  on  in 
these  practices. 

Man.  A  most  excellent  woman  this  !         lAside. 

Enter  Mrs.  Amlct* 

Gripe.  I'll  keep  my  necklace. 

Brass,  Will  you  so  ?  then  here  comes  one  has  a 
title  to  it,  if  I  han't. — [Aside."]  Let  Dick  bring 
himself  off  with  her  as  he  can. — [Aloud.\  Mrs. 
Amlef,  you  are  come  in  a  very  good  time ;  you  lo.st 
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a  necklace  fother  day,  and  who  do  you  thiuk  has 
got  it  ? 

Mt8,  Ami,  Marry  that  know  I  not,  I  wish  I 
did. 

Brass.  Why  then  here's  Mr.  Gripe  has  it,  and 
swears  'tis  his  wife*s. 

Gripe,  And  so  1  do,  sirrah  !  -  Look  here,  mis- 
tress, do  you  pretend  this  is  yours  ? 

Mrs,  Ami,  Not  for  the  round  world  I  would 
not  say  it ;  I  only  kept  it,  to  do  madam  a  small 
courtesy,  that's  all. 

Clar,  Ah,  Flippanta,  all  will  out  now ! 

\_Atide  to  Flippaxta. 

Gripe,  Courtesy  !  what  courtesy  ? 

Mrs.  Ami,  A  little  money  only  that  madam  had 
present  need  of,  please  to  pay  me  that,  and  I 
demand  no  more. 

Brass.  So  here's  fresh  game ;  I  have  started  a 
new  hare,  I  find.  ^Aside. 

Gripe,  How,  forsooth,  is  this  true? 

[To  Clartssa. 

Clar.  You  are  in  a  humour  at  present,  love,  to 
believe  anything,  so  I  won't  take  the  pains  to  con- 
tradict it. 

Brass.  This  damned  necklace  will  spoil  all  our 
affairs,  this  is  Dick's  luck  again.  [Aside. 

Gripe.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  these  ways  ? 
Do  you  see  how  you  are  exposed  before  your  best 
friends  here  ?  don't  you  blush  at  it  ? 

Clar.  1  do  blush,  my  dear,  but  'tis  for  you, 
that  here  it  should  appear  to  the  world,  you 
keep  me  so  bare  of  money,  I*m  forced  to  pawn 
tny  jewels. 

Gripe.  Impudent  housewife ! 

[Raising  his  hand  to  strike  her. 

Clar.  Softly,  chicken ;  you  might  have  pre- 
vented all  this  by  giving  me  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  you  sent  to  Araminta  e'en 
now. 

Brass.  You  see,  sir,  I  delivered  your  note. 
How  I  have  been  abused  to-day  ! 

Gripe.  I'm  betrayed !— Jades  on  both  sides,  I 
see  that!  [Aside. 

Man.  But,  madam,  madam,  is  this  true  I  hear? 
Have  you  taken  a  present  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  ?  Pray  what  were  you  to  return  for 
these  pounds,  madam,  ha  ? 

Aram.  Nothing,  my  dear ;  I  only  took  'em  to 
reimburse  you  of  about  the  same  sum  you  sent  to 
Clarissa. 

M9H.  Hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

Gripe,  How,  gentlewoman,  did  yon  receive 
money  from  him  ? 

Clar,  Oh,  my  dear,  'twas  only  in  jest ;  I  knew 
you'd  give  it  again  to  his  wife. 

Mrs,  Ami.  But  amongst  all  this  tintamar,  I 
don't  hear  a  word  of  my  hundred  pounds.  Is  it 
anadam  will  pay  me,  or  master  ? 

Gripe.  I  pay  !   the  devil  shall  pay  ! 

Clar.  Look  you,  my  dear,  malice  apart,  pay 
Mrs.  Amlet  her  money,  and  I'll  forgive  you  the 
wrong  you  intended  my  bed  with  Araminta.  Am 
not  I  a  good  wife  now  ? 

Gripe.  1  burst  with  rage,  and  will  get  rid 
of  this  noose,  though  I  tuck  myself  up  in 
another. 

Mon.  Nay,  pray,  e'en  tuck  me  up  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mo.vbytrap  and  Gripe. 

Clar,  and  Aram,  Bye,  dearies  ! 


Enter  Dick  Ahlxt. 

Cor.  Look,  look,  Flippanta,  here's  the  colonel 
come  at  last ! 

Dick.  Ladies,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  have  stayed 
so  long,  but — 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  rogue's  face,  have  I  got  thee, 
old  Good-for-nought  ?  5Jirrah,  sirrah,  do  you 
think  to  amuse  me  with  your  marriages,  and  your 
great  fortunes  ?  Thou  hast  played  me  a  rare  prank, 
by  my  conscience !  Why,  you  ungracious  rascal, 
what  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  Now 
Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hang 
thee  for't. 

Cor,  She  talks  to  him  very  familiarly,  Flippanta ! 

Flip,  So  methinks,  by  my  faith  ! 

Brass,  Now  the  rogue's  star  is  making  an  end 
of  him.  ^Aside. 

Dick.  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Do  but  look  at  him,  my  dame's  :  he 
has  the  countenance  of  a  cherubim,  but  he's  a 
rogue  in  his  heart. 

Ciar,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs. 
Amlet } 

Mrs.  Ami.  The  meaning,  good  lack  !  Why 
this  all-to-be-powdered  rascal  here  is  my  son,  an't 
please  you. — Ha,  Graceless  !  Now  I'll  make  you 
own  your  mother,  vermin  I 

Clar.  What,  the  colonel  your  son  ? 

Mrs.  Ami,  'Tis  Dick,  madam,  that  rogue  Dick 
I  have  so  often  told  you  of,  with  tears  trickling 
down  my  old  cheeks. 

Aram.  The  woman's  mad,  it  can  never  be. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Speak,  rogue,  am  I  not  thy  mother, 
ha  ?     Did  I  not  bring  thee  forth  ?  say  then. 

Dick.  What  will  you  have  me  say  ?  you  had  a 
mind  to  ruin  me,  and  you  have  done't ;  would  you 
do  any  more . 

Clar.  Then,  sir,  you  are  son  to  good  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Aram,  And  have  had  the  assurance  to  put  upon 
us  all  this  while  ! 

Flip.  And  the  confidence  to  thiuk  of  marrying 
Corinna  ? 

Brass.  And .  the  impudence  to  hire  me  for  your 
servant,  who  am  as  well  bom  as  yourself  ? 

Clar.  Indeed  I  think  he  should  be  corrected. 

Aram.  Indeed  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  cud- 
gelled. 

Flip.  Indeed  I  think  he  might  be  pumped. 

Brass.  Indeed  I  think  he  will  be  hanged. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good  lack  a-day !  Good  lack 
a-day !  there's  no  need  to  be  so  smart  upon  him 
neither :  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  he's  a  gentle- 
man's fellow. — Come  hither,  Dick,  they  shan't  run 
thee  down  neither ;  cock  up  thy  hat,  Dick,  and 
tell  'em,  though  Mrs.  Amlet  is  thy  mother,  she  can 
make  thee  amends  with  ten  thousand  good  pounds 
to  buy  thee  some  lands,  and  build  thee  a  house  in 
the  midst  on't. 

All.  How! 

Clar.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Mrs.  Amlet ! 

Mrs.  Ami,  Yes  forsooth,  though  I  should  lose 
the  hundred  you  pawned  your  necklace  for. — ^Tell 
'em  of  that,  Dick. 

Cor,  Look  you,  Flippanta,  I  can  hold  no  longer, 
and  I  hate  to  see  the  young  m,%n  abused. — Andso^ 
sir,  if  you  please,  I'm  your  fnend  and  servant,  and 
what's  mine  is  yours  ;  and  when  our  estates  are  put 
together,  I  don't  doubt  but  we  shall  do  as  well  as 
the  best  of  'em. 
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Dick 

S«ye«t  thoD  lo,  m»  little  qneen?    Why 

hii  coDUnt,  upon 

my  word  yon  aball  have 

miw. 

then  if  dear  mother  wiU 

give  na  her  bleuing,  the 

for  anything  beloo 

panoD 

shall  s»e  us  a  t 

Dit.     MVll  get  her  a  icore 

Flip.  Then  all 
more  Wk  J  than  1. 

peace  again,  hot  we  h. 

^Leen 

ofgn. 

merry  hoDie  we'll  make 

her. 

inrr  kneel  to  m™.  AifLTT. 

Aram.   And  I 

nppo«  for  ui,  CUriau, 

we  aro 

Mrs 

Ami.  Ah— hal 

ha  !   ha  1    ha  !  the  pretty 

to  go  on  with  oHr 

p:.ir,  t 

e  preltj  puir  ! 

Rise  my  chickens,   riae, 

Clar.  Jiiat  in  the  same  tract,  for  Uda  late 

S 

ri««. 

face  the  proude 

at  Of 'em.    And  if  madam 

doe>l> 

t  deign  to  give  her  coosent,  a  lig  for  her. 

conid  not  hold.     But  'lia  juat  aa  weU  with 

us  u 

Dick!- 

-Whj.  how  now 

if  it  had.    Well, 

da  ■  alraoce  fate.  Rood  folki  1 

Chr 

Proy,  Mrs.  Amlet.  don't  be  in  a  pasiiOD. 

But  while  you  live,  everythiag  geta  well  o 

tof  L 

thegir 

iB  my  husband's 

girl,  and  if  yoa  can  have 

broil  but  a  haibaa 

d.                              [EicBn 

EPILOGUE. 

URS.  DABBT. 

I've  heard  wiae  men  in  polittea  lay  down 
What  feala  by  little  England  might  be  done. 
Were  all  agreed,  and  all  would  act  aa  one. 
Ye  wiiea  a  useful  bint  from  thia  might  take, 
"The  heavy,  old,  despotic  kingdom  ahake. 
And  make  your  matrimonial  moaaieara  quake. 
Our  heada  are  fcehle,  and  we're  cramp'd  by  Ui 
Our  hands  are  vreak,  and  not  too  atrong  our  cai 
Yet  would  thoae  headd  and  hands,  auch  aa  they  are, 
In  firm  confederacy  resolvi 
'    Yon'd  find  your  tyrants— what  I're  found  my  dear. 


Wha 


m  to-night,  a  lample  for  your  use  : 
Single,  we  found  «e  nothing  could  obtain ; 
We  join  our  force — aud  we  subdued  our  men. 
Believe  mo  (my  deariei)  they  are  not  brave  ; 
:    Try  each  yourman;  you'll  quickly  find  your  (lave. 


1  know  they'll  make  campugna,  risk  blood  and  life  ; 
But  this  ia  a  more  terrifying  strife  ; 
They'll  stand  a  sliot,  who'll  tremble  at  a  wife.  i 

Beat  then  your  drums,  and  your  shrill  trumpeta  ; 

Let  all  your  visits  oF  your  festa  resound, 

And  deeds  of  war  in  cups  of  tea  go  round 

The  atara  are  with  you,  fate  ia  in  yonr  har 

In  twelve  mouths'  time  you've  vunquish'd  half  lbs 

Be  vriae,  and  keep  'em  under  good  command. 
Thia  year  wQi  to  your  glory  long  be  known, 
And  deathleas  ballads  band  your  triumphs  down; 
Your  late  achieve mcnla  ever  will  remain. 
For  though  you  cannot  boaat  of  many  sUin, 
Your  prisoner!)  abow  you've  made  a  bruve  ciin. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Toledo,  a  Bravo, 


Don  Alyarxz,  Father  to  Lboitora. 
Dow  Fkltx,  Father  to  Don  Lorbnzo. 
Don  Carlos,  in  love  with  Lbonora. 
Don  Lorknco,  in  love  with  LkonorjI. 
McTAPHRAtfros,  Tutor  to  Camillo. 
Bancho,  Servant  to  Don  Carlos. 
LopKz,  Servant  to  Don  Lorknco 

SCENE,— A  Town  in  Spain. 


Lkomora,  Daughter  to  Don  Altarbc. 
CAMfLL6,  supposed  Son  to  Don  AlitarIrk 
IsABBLLA,  her  Friend. 
Jacjnta,  Servant  to  Lbonora. 


PROLOGUE. 

(WRI'fTBN   BY   MB.  STEELE)    SPOKEN    BY   MR.  BOOTH. 


'    Our  author's  wit  and  raillery  to-night 
Perhaps  might  please,  but  that  your  stage-delight 
No  more  is  in  your  minds,  but  ears  and  sight. 
With  audiences  composed  of  belles  and  beaux, 
The  first  dramatic  rule  is^  have  good  clothes. 
To  charm  the  gay  spectator's  gentle  breast, 
In  lace  and  feather  tragedy's  express'd, 
And  heroes  die  unpitied,  if  ill  dress'd. 

The  other  style  you  full  as  well  advance ; 
If  'tis  a  comedy,  you  ask — Who  dance  ? 
For  oh  I  what  dire  convulsions  have  of  late 
Tom  and  distracted  each  dramatic  state. 
On  this  great  question,  which  house  first  should 

sell 
The  new  French  steps,  imported  by  Ruel  r 
Desbarques  can't  rise  so  high,  we  must  agree, 
They've  half  a  foot  in  height  more  wit  than  we. 
But  though  the  genius  of  our  learned  age 
Thinks  fit  to  dance  and  sing  quite  off  the  stage. 
True  action,  comic  mirth,  and  tragic  rnge  ; 
Yet  as  your  taste  now  stands,  our  author  draws 


Some  hopes  of  your  indulgence  and  applause. 
For  Chat  great  end  this  edifice  he  made. 
Where  humble  swain  at  lady's  feet  is  laid  ; 
Where  the   pleased  nymph. her  conquer 'd  lovei 

spies, 
'then  to  glass  pillars  turns  her  conscious  eye^. 
And  points  anew  each  charm,  for  which  he  dies. 

The  Muse,  before  nor  terrible  nor  great, 
Enjoys  by  him  this  awful  gilded  seat : 
By  him  theatric  angels  mount  more  high, 
And  mimic  thunders  shake  a  broader  sky. 

Thus  all  must  own,  our  author  has  done  naore, 
For  your  delight  than  ever  bard  before. 
His  thoughts  are  still  to  raise  your  pleasures  fiU'd 
To  write,  translate,  to  blazon,  or  to  build. 
Then  take  him  in  the  lump,  nor  nicely  pry 
Into  small  faults,  that  *8cape  a  busy  eye ; 
But  kindly,  sirs,  consider,  he  to-day 
Finds  you  the  house,  the  actors,  and  the  play  : 
So,  though  we  stage-mechanic  rules  omit, 
You  must  allow  it  in  a  wholesale  wit. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Don  Carix>8  and  Sancho. 


Don  Car,  I  tell  thee,  I  am  not  satisfied  ;  I'm 
in  love  enough  to  be  suspicious  of  everybody. 

San,  And  yet  methinks,  sir,  you  should  leave 
me  out. 

Don  Car,  It  may  be  so,  I  can't  tell ;  but  I'm 
not  at  ease.  If  they  don't  make  a  knave,  at  lea&t 
they'll  make  a  fool  of  thee. 


San.  I  don't  believe  a  word  on't.  But  good 
faith,  master,  your  love  makes  somewhat  of  yon; 
I  don't  know  what  'tis,  but  methinks  when  you 
suspect  me,  you  don't  seem  a  man  of  half  those 
parts  I  used  to  take  you  for.  Look  in  my  face» 
tis  round  and  comely,  not  one  hollow  line  of  a 
villain  in  it.  Men  of  my  fabric  don't  use  to  be 
suspected  for  knaves ;  and  when  you  take  us  for 
fools,  we  never  take  you  for  wise  men.  Fur  my 
pari,  in  this  present  case,  I  take  myself  to  b« 
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Ini^hty  deep.  A  stander-by,  sir,  sees  mofe  than 
gamester.  You  are  pleased  to  be  jealous  of  your 
poor  mistress  without  a  cause.  She  uses  you  but 
too  well,  in  my  bumble  opinion.  She  sees  you,  and 
talks  with  you,  till  I  am  quite  tired  on't  sometimes  ; 
and  your  rival,  that  you  are  so  scared  about, 
forces  a  visit  upon  her  about  once  in  a  fortnight. 

Don  Cur,  Alas !  thou  art  ignorant  in  these 
affairs :  he  that's  the  civilest  received  !s  often  the 
leant  cared  for.  Womeh  appear  warm  to  one,  to 
hide  a  flame  for  another.  Lorenzo,  in  short, 
appears  too  composed  of  late  to  be  a  rejected 
lover ;  and  the  indifference  he  shows  upon  the 
favours  I  seem  to  receive  from  her,  poisons  the 
pleasure  I  else  should  taste  in  'em,  and  keeps  me 
on  a  perpetual  rack.  No  1  I  vrould  fain  see 
some  of  his  jealous  transports ;  have  him  fire  at 
the  sight  o'  me,  contradict  me  whenever  I  speak, 
nflfront  me  wherever  he  meets  me,  chulleDge  me, 
fight  me — 

Snn,  Run  you  through  the  guts. 

Don  Car,  But  he's  too  calm,  his  heart's  too 
much  at  ease,  to  leave  me  mine:  at  rest. 

San.  But,  sir,  you  fofget  that  there  are  two 
ways  fur  our  hearts  to  get  at  ease  :  when  our  mis- 
tresses come  to  be  very  fond  of  us,  or  we,  not  to 
care  a  fig  for  them.  Now  suppose,  upon  the 
rebukes  you  know  he  has  had,  it  should  chance  to 
be  the  latter. 

Don  Can  Again  thy  ignorance  appears.  Alas  ! 
a  lover  who  has  broke  bis  chain  will  shun  the 
tyrant  that  enslaved  him.  Indifference  never  is 
his  lot ;  he  loves  or  hates  for  ever ;  and  if  his  mis- 
tress prove  another's  prize,  he  cannot  calmly  see 
her  in  his  arms. 

San.  For  my  part,  master,  I'm  not  so  great  a 
philosopher  as  yon  be,  nor  (thank  my  stars)  so 
bitter  a  lover,  but  what  1  see  —  that  I  generally 
believe ;  and  when  Jacinta  tells  me  she  love?-  me 
dearly,  I  have  good  thoughts  enough  of  my  person 
ne\er  to  doubt  the  truth  on't.  See,  here  the  bag- 
gage comes. 

Enter  Jacinta  tcilh  a  Utter. 

Hist,  Jacinta,  my  dear  ! 

Jttc.  Who's  that  ?  Blunderbuss  !  Where's  your 
roaster  ? 

San.    Hard  by.  [Poiniinp  to  Don  OAftzx>s. 

Joe.  O,  sir  !  I'm  glad  I  have  found  you  at  last ; 
I  l>elicve  I  have  travelled  five  miles  after  you,  and 
rould  neither  find  you  at  home,  nor  in  the  walks. 
Dor  at  church,  nor  at  the  opera,  nor— 

San,  Nor  anywhere  else,  where  he  was  not  to 
be  found.  If  you  had  looked  for  him  where  he 
was,  'twas  ten  *x)  one  but  you  had  met  with  him. 

Jac,    I  had,  Jack-a-dandy  ! 

Don  Car.  But,  prithee,  what's  the  matter? 
who  sent  you  after  me  ? 

Jac.  One  who's  never  well  but  when  she  sees 
you,  I  think  ;  'twas  my  lady. 

Don  Car.  Dear  Jacinta,  I  fain  would  flatter 
myself,  but  am  not  able ;  the  blessing's  too  great 
to  be  my  lot.  Yet  'tis  not  well  to  t»ifie  with  me  : 
how  short  soe'er  I  am  in  other  merit,  the  tender- 
ness I  have  for  Leonora  claims  something  from  her 
generosity.     I  should  not  be  deluded. 

Jac,  And  why  do  you  tliink  you  are  ?  methinks 
she's  pretty  well  above-board  with  you.  What 
must  be  done  more  to  satisfy  you  ? 

San.  Why,  Lorenzo  must  hang  himself,  and 
*hen  we  are  content. 


Jac.   How  I  Lorenzo  ! 

San,   If  less  will  do,  he'll  tell  you. 

Jac,  Why,  you  are  not  mad,  sir,  are  yon  ? 
Jealous  of  him  1  Pray  which  way  may  this  have 
got  into  your  head  ?  I  took  you  for  a  man  of  sense 
before. — [To  Sanchc]  Is  this  your  doings.  Log  ? 

San*  No,  forsooth.  Pert!  I'm  not  much  given 
to  suspicion,  as  you  can  tell,  Mrs.  Forward  :  if  1 
were,  I  might  find  more  cause,  I  guess,  than  your 
mispress  has  given  our  master  here.  But  1  have  so 
many  pretty  thoughts  of  my  own  person,  house- 
wife, more  than  1  have  of  yours,  that  1  stand  in 
dread  of  no  man. 

Jac,  That's  the  way  to  prosper ;  however,  so  far 
I'll  confess  the  truth  Co  thee ;  at  least,  if  that  don't 
do,  nothing  else  will.  Men  are  mighty  simple  hi 
love-matters,  sir.  When  you  suspect  a  woman's 
falling  off,  you  fall  a-pl»guing  her  to  bring  her  (m 
again,  attack  her  with  reason,  and  a*  sonr  face. 
Udslife,  sir !  attaek  her  with  a  fiddle,  dohble  your 
good-humour  ;  give  her  a  ball — powder  your  perl- 
Wig  at  herJ— let  her  cheat  you  at  cards  a  little — ^and 
I'll  warrant  all's  right  again.  But  to  come  upon 
a  poor  woman  with  the  gloomy  face  of  jealousy, 
before  she  gives  the  least  occasion  fof 't,  is  to  set  a 
complaisant  rival  in  too  favourable  a' light.  Sir, 
sir !  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  seen  those  have  oweld 
their  success  to  nothing  else. 

Don  Car.  Say  no  more,  I  have  been  to  blame ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  more  on't. 

Jac.  1  should  punish  you  but  justly,  howevef, 
for-  what's  past,  if  I  carried  back  ^hat  I  have 
brought  you  ;  but  I'm  good-natured,  so  here  'tis  ; 
open  it,  and  see  how  wrong  you  timed  your  jea- 
lousy ! 

■  i)on  Car,  [Reads.]  //  pou  love  me  tcilh  thai 
tendtmese  you  have  made  me  lomf  believe  you  do, 
this  lelttr  will  he  wtlcomf  ;  *iis  to  ieil  yon,  you 
have  leave  to  plead  a  dtntghler^s  weak  fuss  to  a 
fatftft's  indulgence  ?  Otid  if  you  prevail  irith  him 
to  lay  his  commands  upon  me^  you  shall  be  as 
happy  as  my  obedience  to  'em  can  make  you, 

Leonora. 

Then  I  shall  be  what  mart  Was  never  yet — [Kiss- 
ing the  leittt.]  Ten  thousand  blessings  on  thee  for 
thy  news ! — 1  could  adore  thee  as  a  deity  ! 

[^Embracing  JacInta. 

Snn.  True  flesh  and  blood,  every  inch  of  her, 
for  all  that. 

Don  Car,  [Reads  again.]  And  if  you  prevail 
ulth  him  to  lay  his  commands  upon  me^  you  shall 
be  as  happy  as  my  obedience  to  'em  can  make  you. 
— O  happy,  happy  Carlos  \ — But  what  shall  1  say 
to  thee  tor  this  welcome  message  ?  Alas !  I  want 
words.— But  let  this  speak  for  me,  and  this,  and 
this,  and-^  IGiving  h*'r  kit  ring,  watch,  and  purse^ 

San,  Hold,  sir  ;  pray  leave  a  little  something  for 
our  board-wages. — [To  Jacinta.]  You  can't 
carry  'em  all,   L  believe  :  shall  I  ease  thee  of  this  ? 

[Qffirring  to  take  the  jmrse* 

Jac.  No  ;  but  you  may  carry — that,  sirrah. 

[Giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 

San,  Tlie  jade's  grown  purse-proud  already. 

Don  Car.  Well,  dear  Jacinta,  say  something  to 
your  charming  mistress,  that  1  am  not  able  to  say 
myself:  but  above  all,  excuse  my  late  unpardon 
able  fully,  and  offer  her  my   lite  to  expiate  my 
crime. 

Jac.  The  best  plea  for  pardon  will  be  never  ^» 
repeat  the  fault. 
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Don  Car,  If  that  will  do,  'tis  sealed  for  ever. 

J'ic.  Enough.  But  I  roust  begone ;  success 
attend  you  with  the  old  gentleman.  Good-bye  t'ye, 
sir. 

Don  Car.  Eternal  blessings  follow  thee  ! 

lExit  Jacxnta. 

San.  I  think  she  has  taken  'em  all  with  her ; 
the  jade  has  got  her  apron  full. 

Don  Car.  Is  not  that  Lorenzo  coming  this  way  ? 

San.  Yes,  'tis  he ;  for  my  part  now  1  pity  the 
poor  gentleman. 

Enler  Dox  Lonzxzo. 

Don  Car.  TU  let  him  see  at  last  I  can  be  cheer- 
ful too. — Your  servant,  Don  Lorenzo  ;  how  do  you 
do  this  morning  ? 

Don  Lor.  I  thank  you,  Don  Carlos,  perfectly 
well,  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

Don  Car,  What !  cured  of  your  love  then  ? 

Don  Lor.  No,  nor  I  hope  I  never  shall.  May 
I  ask  you  how  'tis  with  yours  ? 

Don  Car.  Increasing  every  hour ;  wc  are  very 
constant  both. 

Don  Lor.  I  find  so  much  delight  in  being  so  I 
hope  I  never  shall  be  otherwise. 

Don  Car.  Those  joys  1  am  well  acquainted  with, 
but  should  lose  'em  soon  were  I  to  meet  a 
cool  reception. 

Don  Lor,  That's  every  generous  lover's  case, 
no  doubt ;  an  angel  could  not  fire  my  heart  but 
with  an  equal  flame. 

Don  Car,  And  yet  you  said  you  still  loved  I^o- 
nora. 

Don  Lor,  And  yet  I  said  I  loved  her. 

Don  Car,  Does  she  then  return  you — 

Don  Lor,  Everything  my  passion  can  require. 

Don  Car,  Its  wants  are  small,  I  find. 

Don  Lor,  Extended  as  the  heavens. 

Don  Car,  I  pity  you. 

Don  Lor,  He  must  be  a  deity  that  does  so. 

Don  Car,  Yet  I'm  a  mortal,  and  once  more  can 
pity  you. 
Alas !  Lorenzo, 

'Tis  a  poor  cordial  to  an  aching  heart, 
To  have  the  tongue  alone  announce  it  happy  : 
Besides  'tis  mean,  you  should  be  more  a  man. 

Don  Lor.  I  find  I  have  made  you  an  unhappy  one, 
So  can  forgive  the  boilings  of  your  spleen. 

Don  Car,  This  seeming  calmness  might  have 
the  effect  your  vanity  proposes  by  it,  had  I  not  a 
testimony  of  her  love  would  (should  I  show  it)  sink 
you  to  the  centre. 

Don  Lor,  Yet  still  I'm  calm  as  ever. 

Don  Car,  Nay,  then  have  at  your  peace.  Read 
that,  and  end  the  farce.     lOivft  kim  Lkonora's  letter. 

Don  Lor,  [After  reading.]  I  have  read  it. 

Don  Car,  And  know  the  hand  ? 

Don  Lor,  'Tis  Leonora's ;  I  have  often  seen  it. 

Don  Car.  I  hope  you  then  at  last  are  satisfied. 

Don  Lor.  ISmiling.]  I  am.  Good  morrow,  Carlos  ! 

^ExlL 

San,  Sure  he's  mad,  master. 

Don  Car,  Mad  !  sayest  thou  ? 

San.  And  yet,  by'r  Lady,  that  was  a  sort  of  a 
dry  sober  smile  at  going  off. 

Don  Car.  A  very  sober  one  !  Had  he  show  mc 
such  a  letter,  I  had  put  on  another  countenance. 

San,  Ay»  o'  my  conscience  had  you. 

Don  Car,  Here's  mystery  in  this — I  like  it  not. 

San,  I  see  his  man  and  confidant  there,  Lopez. 


Shall  I  draw  him  on  a  Scotch  pair  of  boots,  mas* 
ter,  and  make  him  tell  all  ? 

Don  Car.  Some  questions  I  must  ask  bim ;  call 
him  hither. 

San,  Hem,  Lopez,  hem ! 

Enter  Jmpki. 

Lop.  Who  calls .' 

San.  I  and  mv  master. 

Lop,  I  can't  stay. 

Sftn.  You  can  indeed,  sir.       \.Laying  holt  on  7i'"n. 

Don  Car,  Whither  in  such  histe,  honest  Lopez  ? 
What !  upon  some  love-errand  ? 

Lop,  Sir,  your  servant ;  I  ask  your  pardon,  but 
I  was  going — 

Don  Car,  I  guess  where  ;  but  you  need  not  be 
shy  of  me  any  more,  thy  master  and  I  are  no 
longer  rivals  ;  I  have  yitlded  up  th»  cause ;  the 
lady  will  have  it  so,  so  I  submit. 

Lop.  Is  it  possible,  sir  ?  Shall  I  then  Utc  to 
see  my  master  and  you  friends  again  ? 

San.  Yes ;  and  what's  better,  thou  and  I  shall 
be  friends  too.  There  will  be  no  more  fear  of 
Christian  bloodshed,  I  give  thee  up,  Jacinta ;  she*8 
a  slippery  housewife,  so  master  and  I  are  going  to 
match  ourselves  elsewhere. 

Lop.  But  is  it  possible,  sir,  your  honour  should 
be  in  earnest?  I'm  afraid  you  are  pleased  to  be 
merry  with  your  poor  humble  servant. 

Don  Car.  I'm  not  at  present  much  disposed  to 
mirth,  my  indifference  in  this  matter  is  not  so 
thoroughly  formed  ;  but  my  reason  has  so  far 
mastered  my  passion,  to  show  me  ^tis  in  vain  to 
pursue  a  woman  whose  heart  already  is  another's. 
Tis  what  I  have  so  plainly  seen  of  late,  I  have 
roused  my  resolution  to  my  aid,  and  broke  my 
chains  for  ever. 

Lop.  Well,  sir,  to  be  plain  with  you,  this  Is  the 
joyfullest  news  I  have  heard  this  long  time ;  for  I 
always  knew  you  to  be  a  mighty  honest  gentleman, 
and  good  faith  it  often  went  to  the  heart  o*  me  to 
see  you  so  abused.  Dear,  dear,  have  I  often  said 
to  myself  (when  they  have  had  a  private  meeting 
just  after  you  have  been  gone) — 

Dm  Car.  Ha ! 

San,  Hold,  master,  don't  kill  him  yet. 

lAMidt  to  Dox  Carlos. 

Lop,  I  say  I  have  said  to  myself,  what  wicked 
things  are  women,  and  what  pity  it  is  they  should 
be  suffered  in  a  Christian  country  !  what  a  shame 
they  should  be  allowed  to  play  will-in-the-wisp  with 
men  of  honour,  and  lead  them  through  thorns  and 
briars,  and  rocks,  and  rugged  ways,  till  their 
hearts  are  torn  in  pieces,  like  an  old  coat  in  a  fox- 
chase  !    I  say.  I  have  said  to  myself — 

Don  Car.  Thou  hast  said  enough  to  thyself,  but 
say  a  little  more  to  me.  Where  were  these  secret 
meetings  thou  talkest  of  } 

Lop.  In  sundry  places,  and  by  divers  ways  ; 
sometimes  in  the  cellar,  sometimes  in  the  garret, 
sometimes  in  the  court,  sometimes  in  the  gutter  ; 
but  the  place  where  the  kiss  of  kisses  was  given 
was — 

Don  Car.  In  hell  1 

Lop.  Sir  1 

Don  Car.  Speak,  fury,  what  dost  thon  mean  by 
the  kiss  of  kisses  ? 

Lop.  The  kiss  of  peace,  sir ;  the  kiss  of  union ; 
the  kiss  of  consummation- 
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lion  Car,  Thou  liest,  villaia  ! . 

Lop.  I  don't  know  but  I  may,  bit.— [Aside.] 
What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ! 

Don  Car.  There's  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all 
thy  cursed  tongue  has  uttered. 

Lop.  No,  sir,  I — 1 — believe  there  is  not. 

Don  Car,  Why  then  didst  thou  say  it,  wTttcIi  ? 

Lep.  Oh— only  in  jest,  sir. 

Don  Car.  I  am  not  in  a  jesting  condition. 

Lop.  Nor  I — at  present,  sir. 

Don  Car.  Speak  then  the  truth,  as  tiiou  woul Jst 
do  it  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Lop.  Yes,  at  the  gallows,  and  be  turned  off  as 
soon  as  I've  done.  [Aiide. 

Don  Car.  What's  that  you  murmur  ? 

Lop.  Nothing  but  a  short  prayer. 

Don  Car.  [Aside."]  I  am  distracted,  and  fright 
the  wretch  from  telling  me  what  I  am  upon  the 
rack  to  know. — [Aloud.]  Forgive  me,  Lopez,  I 
am  to  blame  to  speak  thus  harshly  to  thee.  Let 
this  obtain  thy  pardon. — [Gives  him  money.]  Thou 
seest  I  am  disturbed. 

Lop.  Yes,  sir,  I  see  I  have  been  led  into  a  snare ;  i 
I  have  said  too  much.  ! 

Don  Car.  And  yet  thou  must  say  more ;  nothing 
ran  lessen  my  torment  but  a  farther  knowledge  of 
what  causes  my  misery.  Speak  then  !  have  I  any- 
thing to  hope  ? 

Lop.  Nothing ;  but  that  you  may  be  a  happier 
bachelor  than  my  master  may  probably  be  a  mar- 
ried man. 

Don  Car.  Married,  sayest  thou  ? 

Lop.  I  did,  sir,  and  I  believe  he'll  say  so  too  in 
a  twelvemonth. 


Don  Car.  O  torment ! — But  give  me  more  on't : 
when,  how,  to  who,  where  ? 

Lop.  Yesterday,  to  Leonora,  by  the  parson  in 
the  pantry.   * 

Don  Car.  Look  to't,  if  this  be  false,  thy  life 
shall  pay  the  torment  thou  hast  given  me.  Begone  ! 

Lop.  With  the  body  and  the  soul  o'me.     ['•'•*'*• 

San.  Base  news,  master. 

Don  Car.  Now  my  insulting  rival's  smile  speaks 
out :  O  cursed,  cursed  woman  ! 

Rc-€ntcr  Jacinta. 

Jac.  I'm  come  in  haste  to  tell  yoa,  sir,  that  as 
soon  as  the  moon's  up,  my  lady'll  give  you  a  meet- 
ing in  the  close-walk  by  the  back-door  of  the 
garden  ;  she  thinks  she  has  something  to  propose 
to  you  will  certainly  get  her  father's  consent  to 
marry  you. 

Don  Car,  Past  sufferance  ! 
This  aggravation  is  not  to  be  borne. 
Go,  thank  her — with  my  curses.     Fly ! — 
And  let  'em  blast  her,  while  their  venom's  strong. 

lExU. 

Jac.  Won't  thou  explain  ?  What's  this  storm  for  ? 

San.  And  darest  thou  ask  me  questions,  smooth- 
faced iniquity,  crocodile  of  Nile,  siren  of  the  rocks ! 
Go,  carry  back  the  too  gentle  answer  thou  hast 
received ;  only  let  me  add  with  the  poet : — 
We  are  no  fools,  trollop,  my  master,  nor  me ; 
And  thy  mistress  may  go — to  the  devil  with  thee. 

lExit, 

Jac.  Am  I  awake ! — I  fancy  not ;  a  very  idle 
dream  this.  Well :  I'll  go  talk  in  my  sleep  to  my 
lady  about  it ;  and  when  I  awake,  we'll  try  what 
interpretation  we  can  make  on't.  C^'*' 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  court  near  the  House  of 

Don  Alvarez. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Ibabclla. 

Isab.  How  can  you  doubt  my  secrecy  ?  have 
you  not  proofs  of  it  ? 

Cam,  Nay,  I  am  determined  to  trust  you ;  but 
are  we  safe  here  ?  can  nobody  overhear  us  ? 

I  tab.  Safer  much;than  in  a  room.  Nobody  can 
come  within  hearing  before  we  see  'em. 

Cam.  And  yet  how  hard  'tis  for  mc  to  break 
silence  ! 

Itab.  Y'our  secret  sure  must  be  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Cam.  You  may  be  sure  it  is,  when  I  confess 
'tis  with  regret  I  own  it  e'en  to  you  ;  and,  were  it 
possible,  you  should  not  know  it. 

Isab.  'Tis  frankly  owned  indeed;  but  'tis  not 
kind,  perhaps  not  prudent,  after  what  you  know  I 
already  am  acquainted  with.  Have  I  not  been 
bred  up  with  you  ?  and  am  I  ignorant  of  a  secret 
which,  were  it  known — 

Cam.  Would  be  my  ruin ;  I  confess  it  would. 
I  own  you  know  why  both  my  birth  and  sex  are  thus 
disguised  ;  you  know  how  I  was  taken  from  my 
cradle  to  secure  the  estate  which  had  else  been  lost 
by  young  Camillo' s  death  ;  but  which  is  now  safe  in 
my  supposed  father's  hands,  by  my  passing  for  his 
son ;  and  'tis  because  you  know  all  this,  I  have 
resolved  to  open  farther  wonders  to  you.     But, 


before  I  say  any  more,  you  must  resolve  one  doubt | 
which  often  gives  me  great  disturbance ;  whether 
Don  Alvarez  ever  was  himself  privy  to  the  mys- 
tery which  has  disguised  my  sex,  and  made  me 
pass  for  his  son  ? 

Isab.  What  you  ask  me  is  a  thing  has  often 
perplexed  my  thoughts  as  well  as  yours,  nor  could 
my  mother  ever  resolve  the  doubt.  You  know 
when  that  young  child  Camillo  died,  in  whom  was 
vn'apped  up  so  much  expectation,  from  the  great 
estate  his  uncle's  will  (even  befbre  he  came  into 
the  world)  had  left  him ;  his  mother  made  a  secret 
of  his  death  to  her  husband  Alvarez,  and  readily 
fell  in  with  a  proposal  made  her  to  take  you  (who 
then  were  just  Camillo's  age)  and  bring  you  up  in 
his  room.  You  have  heard  how  you  were  then  at 
nurse  with  my  mother,  and  how  your  own  was 
privy  and  consenting  to  the  plot ;  but  Don  Alvarez 
was  never  let  into  it  by  'em. 

Cam.  Don't  you  then  think  it  probable  his  wife 
might  after  tell  him  ? 

Isab.  'Twas  ever  thought  nothing  but  a  death- 
bed repentance  could  draw  it  from  her  to  any  one ; 
and  that  was  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  her 
exit  to  t'other  world,  which  did  not  give  her  even 
time  to  call  Heaven's  mercy  on  her.  And  yet, 
now  I  have  said  all  this,  I  own  the  correspondence 
and  friendship  I  observe  he  holds  with  your  real 
mother  gives  me  some  suspicion,  and  the  presents 
he  often  makes  her  (which  people  seldom  do  for 
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nothing)  confirm  it.  Bat,  since  this  is  all  I  can 
say  to  you  on  that  point,  pray  let  us  come  to  the 
secret,  which  you  have  made  me  impatient  to  henr. 

Cam.  Know,  then,  that  though  Cupid  is  blind, 
he  is  not  to  be  deceived  :  I  ean  hide  my  sex  from 
the  world,  but  not  from  him ;  his  dart  has  found 
the  way  through  the  manly  garb  I  wear,  to  pierce 
a  virgin's  tender  heart. — 1  love— 

Isabi  How'! 

Cam.  Nay,  ben't  suq)rised  at  that,  I  havp  ot)ier 
wonders  for  you. 

Isab.  Quick,  let  me  hear  'em. 

Cam,  I  love  Lorenzo. 

Isab.  Lorenzo  I  Moat  nicely  hit !  The  very 
man  from  whom  your  imposture  keeps  this  vast 
estate ;  and  who,  on  the  first  knowledge  of  your 
being  a  woman,  would  enter  into  po'ssession  of  it 
This  is  indeed  a  wonder. 

Cam.  Then,  wonder  farther  still,  I  am  hia  wife. 

Isab.  Hh  !  his  wife  ! 

Isab.  His  w?fe,  Isabella  ;  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
all  my  wonders,  I  )Ei'm  his  wife  wfChout  his  know- 
ledge ;  he  does  not  even  know  I  am  a  woman. 

Isab.  Madam,  your  humble  servant ;  if  ^on 
please  to  go  on,  1  won't  interrupt  you,  indeed  I 
won't. 

Cam.  Then  hear  how  these  strange  things  have 
passed  :  Lorenzo,  bound  unregarded  in  my  sister's 
chairis,  seemed  in  my  eyes  a  conquest  worth  her 
care.  Nor  could  I  see  him  treated  with  contempt 
without  growing  warm  in  his  interest :  1  blamed 
Leonora  for  not  being  touched  with  his  merit ;  I 
blamed  her  so  long,  till  1  grew  touched  with  it 
myself :  and  the  reasons  I  urged  to  vanquish  her 
hftart  insensibly  made  a  conquest  of  my  own. 
'Twas  thus,  my  friend,  I  fell.  What  was  next  to 
be  done  my  passion  pointed  out ;  my  heart  I  felt 
was  warmed  to  a  noble  enterprise.  I  gave  it  way, 
and  boldlv  on  it  led  me.  Leonora's  name  and 
voice,  in  the  dark  shades  of  night,  I  borrowed*,  to 
engage  the  object  of  my  wishes.  I  met  him,  Isa- 
bella, and  so  deceived  him ;  he  cannot  blame  me 
sure,  fur  much  I  blessed  him.  But  to  finish  this 
strange  story  :  in  short,  I  owned  I  long  had  loved  ; 
out,  finding  my  father  most  averse  to  my  desires, 
I  at  last  bad  forced  myself  to  this  secret  corre- 
spondence ; 
I  urged  the  mischiefs  would  attend  the  knowledge 

on't, 
I  urged  'em  so,  he  thought  'em  full  of  weight, 
So  yielded  to  observe  what  rules  I  pave  liim. 
They  were,  (o  pass  the  day  with  cold  indifference, 
To  avoid  even  sign  or  looks  of  intimacy. 
But  gather  for  the  still,  the  secret  night, 
A  flood  of  love 

To  recompense  the  losses  of  the  day. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  lovers'  cares, 
Nor  what  contrivances  we  form'd  to  bring 
This  toying  to  a  solid  bliss. 

Know  only,  when  three  nights  we  thus  had  pass'<^, 
The  fourth 

It  was  agreed  should  make  us  one  for  ever ; 
Each  kept  their  promise,  and  last  night  has  joinM 

liS. 

Isab.  Indeed  your  talents  pass  my  poor  extent ; 
You  serious  ladies  are  well  form'd  for  business. 
What  wretched  work  a  poor  coquette  had  made 

on't ! 
But  still  there's  that  remains  will  try  your  skill ; 
You  have  your  man,  but — 


Cam.  Lovers  think  no  farther. 

The  object  of  that  passion  possesses  all  desire. 
However,  I  have  opened  to  you  my  wondrous  situa 
tion,  if  you  can  advise  me  in  my  difficulties  to 
come,  you  will.     But  see— my  husband  ! 

Enter  Don  Lorenzo. 

Don  Lor.  You  look  as  if  you  were  busy  j  pray 
tell  me  if  I  interrupt  you ;  I'll  retire. 

Cam,  No,  no,  you  have  a  right  to  interrupt  tu, 
^ince  you  were  the  subject  of  our  discourse. 

Don  Lor,  Was  1  ? 

Cam,  You  were;  nay,  1^11  tell  you  how  you 
entertained  us  too. 

Don  Lor,  Perhaps  I  had  as  good  avoid  hearing 
that. 

Cam,  You  need  not  fear,  it  was  not  to  your  dis- 
advantage ;  I  was  commending  you,  and  saying,  if 
I  had  been  a  woman,  I  had  been  in  danger ;  nay  I 
think  I  said  I  should  infallibly  have  been  in  love 
with  you. 

Don  Lor.  While  such  an  if  is  in  the  way,  you 
run  no  great  risk  in  declaring  ;  but  you'd  be  finely 
catched  now,  should  some  wonderful  transforma- 
tion give  me  a  claim  to  your  heart. 

Cam,  Not  sorry  for't  at  all,  for  I  ne'er  expect 
to  find  a  mistress  please  me  half  so  well  as  yoa 
would  do,  if  I  were  yours. 

Don  Lor.  Since  you  are  so  well  inclined  to  me 
in  your  wishes,  sir,  I  su))pose  (as  the  fates  have 
ordained  it)  you  would  have  some  pleasure  in  help- 
ing me  to  a  mistress,  since  you  can't  be  mine  your- 
self. 

Cam.   Indeed  I  should  not. 

Don  Lor,  Then  my  obligation  is  but  small  to 
yon. 

Cam.  Why.  would  you  have  a  woman,  that  is  in 
love  with  you  herself,  employ  her  interest  to  help 
you  to  another .' 

Don  Lor.  No,  but  you  being  no  woman  might. 

Cam.  Sir,  'tis  as  a  woman  1  say  what  I  do«  and 
T  sup))ose  myself  a  woman  when  I  Jesign  all  these 
favours  to  you.  Therefore,  out  of  that  supposition, 
1  have  no  other  good  intentions  to  you  than  you 
may  expect  from  any  one  that  says,  he's— sir,  your 
humble  servant. 

Don  Lor,  So,  unless  Heaven  is  pleased  to  work 
a  miracle,  and  from  a  sturdy  young  fellow  make 
you  a  kind-hearted  young  lady,  I'm  to  ^^et  little  by 
your  good  opinion  of  me. 

Cam.  Yes,  there  is  one  means  yet  left  (on  this 
side  a  miracle)  that  would  perhaps  engage  me,  if 
with  an  honest  oath  you  could  declare,  were  I 
woman,  I  might  dispute  yQur  heart,  even  with  the 
first  of  my  pretending  sex. 

Don  Lor,  Then  solemnly  and  honestly  I  swear* 
that  had  you  been  a  woman,  and  I  the  master  of 
the  world,  I  think  I  should  have  laid  it  at  your  feet. 

Catn.  Then  honestly  and  solemnly  I  sweargf 
henceforwards  all  your  interest  shall  be  mine. 

Don  Lor,  I  have  a  secret  to  impart  to  you  will 
quii'kly  try  your  friendship. 

Cam.  1  have  a  secret  to  unfold  to  you  will  put 
you  even  to  a  fiery  trial. 

Don  Lor.  W^hat  do  you  mean,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  I  mean  tliat  I  love  where  I  never  durst 
yet  own  it,  yet  where  'tis  in  your  power  to  make 
me  the  happiest  of — 

Don  Lor.  Explain,  Cnmillo ;  and  be  assuretl, 
if  your  happiness  is  in  my  power,  'tis  in  your  own. 
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Cam.  Alas  !  you  promise  me  you  know  not  what. 

Don  Lor.  I  promise  notbiDg  but  what  I  will 
perform  ;  name  the  person. 

Cam.  'Tis  one  who's  very  near  to  you. 

Don  Lor.  If  'tis  my  sister,  why  all  this  pain  in 
brintfing  forth  the  secret? 

Cam.  Alas  !  it  is  your — 

Don  Lor.  Speak  ! 

Cam    I  caimot  yet ;  farewell  I 

Don  Lor.  Hold  !  pray  speak  it  now. 

Cam.  I  must  not :  but  when  you  tell  me  your 
secret,  you  shall  know  mine. 

Don  Lor.  Mine  is  not  in  my  power,  without  the 
consent  of  another 

Cam.  Get  that  consent,  and  then  weMl  try  who 
best  will  keep  their  oatiis. 

Don  Lor,  I  am  content. 

Cam.  And  I.     Adieu! 

Don  Lor.  Farewell.  lExit. 

Enter  LKOifORA  and  JACiitTA. 

Leo.  'Tis  enough  :  I  will  revenge  myself  this 
WH\%  if  it  does  but  torment  him.  I  shall  be  con- 
tent to  find  no  other  pleasure  in  it. — Brother,  you'll 
wonder  at  my  change  ;  after  all  my  ill  usage  of 
Lorenzo,  I  am  determined  to  be  his  wife. 

Cam.  How,  sister!  so  sudden  a  turn?  This 
inecpiMlity  of  temper  indeed  is  not  commendable. 

Leo.  Your  change,  brother,  is  much  more  justly 
surprising  ;  you  hitherto  have  pleaded  for  him 
strongly ;  accused  me  of  blindness,  cruelty,  and 
pride  ;  and  now  1  yield  to  your  reasons,  and  resolve 
in  his  favour,  you  blame  my  compliance,  and  appear 
against  his  interest. 

Cam.  I  quit  his  service  for  what's  dearer  to  me, 
yours.  1  have  learned  from  sure  intelligence,  the 
attack  he  made  on  you  wa3  but  a  feiut,  and  that 
his  heart  is  in  another's  chain  :  I  would  not  there- 
fore see  you  so  ejiposed,  to  oflFer  up  yourself  to  one 
who  must  refuse  you. 

Leo.  If  that  be  all,  leave  me  my  honour  to  take 
care  of;  I  am  no  stranger  to  his  wishes ;  he  won't 
refuse  me,  brother,  nor  I  hope  will  you,  to  tell  him 
of  my  resolution  :  if  you  do,  this  moment  with  my 
own  tongue  (through  all  a  virgin's  blushes)  I'll  own 
to  him  1  am  determined  in  his  favour. — You  pause 
as  if  you'd  let  the  task  lie  on  me. 

Cam.  Neither  on  you,  nor  me ;  I  have  a  reason 
you  are  yet  a  stranger  to. 
Know  then  there  is  a  virgin  young  and  tender. 
Whose  peace  and  happiness  so  much  are  mine, 
1  cannot  see  her  miserable  ; 
She  loves  him  with  that  torrent  of  desire. 
That  were  the  world  resign'd  her  in  his  stead, 
She'd  still  be  wretched. 
I  will  not  pique  you  te  a  female  strife. 
By  saying  you  have  not  charms  to  tear  him  from 

her; 
But  I  would  move  you  to  a  female  softness, 
By  telling  you  her  death  would  wait  your  conquest. 
What  I  have  more  to  plead  is  as  a  brother, 
I  hope  that  gives  me  some  small  interest  in  you  ; 
Whate'er  it  is,  you  see  how  I'd  employ  it, 

Leo  You  ne'er  could  put  it  to  a  harder  service. 
I  beg  a  little  time  to  think :  pray  leave  me  to  myself 
a  while. 

Cam.  I  shall ;  I  only  ask  that  you  would  think, 
And  then  you  w^on't  refuse  me. 

lExeunf  Camiixo  ond  Isabrlla. 
^ac.  Indeed,  madam,  I'm  of  your  brother's  mind. 


though  for  another  cause ;  bu';  sure  'tis  worth 
thinking  twice  on  for  your  own  sake.  You  are  too 
violent. 

Leo.  A  slighted  woman  knows  v.o  bounds.  Ven- 
geance is  all  the  cordial  she  can  have,  so  snatches 
at  the  nearest.  Ungrateful  wretch!  to  use  me 
with  such  insolence. 

Jac.  You  see  me  as  much  enraged  at  it  as  you 
are  yourself,  yet  my  brain  is  roving  after  the  cause, 
for  something  there  must  be ;  never  letter  was 
received  by  man  with  more  passion  and  transport ; 
I  was  almost  as  charming  a  goddess  as  yourself, 
only  for  bringing  it.  Yet  when  in  a  moment  after 
I  come  with  a  message  worth  a  do2en  on*t,  never 
was  witch  so  handled  ;  something  m«st  have  passed 
between  one  and  t'other,  that's  sure. 

Leo.  Nothing  could  pass  worth  my  inquiring 
after,  since  nothing  could  happen  that  can  excuse 
bis  usage  of  me ;  he  had  a  letter  under  my  hand 
which  owned  him  master  of  my  heart ;  and  till  I 
contradicted  it  with  my  mouth  he  ought  not  to 
doubt  the  truth  on't. 

Jao.  Nay,  I  confess,  madam,  I  han't  a  word  to 
say  for  him,  I'm  afraid  he's  but  a  rogue  at  bottom, 
as  well  as  my  Shameless  that  attends  him  ;  we  are 
bit,  by  my  troth,  and  haply  well  enough  served, 
for  listening  to  the  glib  tongues  of  the  rascals. 
But  be  comforted,  madam  ;  tliey'U  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  foul  sluts  or  other,  before  they  die, 
that  will  set  our  account  even  with  'em. 

Leo.  Well,  let  him  laugh ;  let  him  glory  in 
what  he  has  done  :  he  shall  see  I  have  a  spirit  can 
use  him  as  1  ought. 

Jac.  And  let  one  thing  be  your  comfort  by  the 
way,  madam,  that  in  spite  of  all  your  dear  affec- 
tions to  him,  you  have  had  the  grace  to  keep  him 
at  arm's  end.  You  han't  thanked  me  for't ;  but 
good  faith  'twas  well  1  did  not  stir  out  of  the 
chamber  that  fond  nii^ht.  For  there  are  times  the 
stoutest  of  us  are  in  danger,  the  rascals  wheedle  so. 

Leo.  In  short  my  very  soul  is  fired  with  his 
treatment :  and  if  ever  that  perfidious  monster 
should  relent,  though  he  should  crawl  like  a  poor 
worm  beneath  my  feet,  nay,  plunge  a  dagger  in  his 
heart,  to  bleed  for  pardon  ;  1  charge  thee  strictly, 
charge  thee  on  thy  life,  thou  do  not  urge  a  look  to 
melt  me  toward  him,  but  strongly  buoy  me  up 
in  brave  resentment ;  and  if  thou  seest  (which 
Heavens  avert !)  a  glance  of  weakness  in  me,  rouse 
to  my  memory  the  vile  wrongs  I've  borne,  and 
blazon  them  with  skill  in  all  their  glaring  colours. 

Jac.  Madam,  never  doubt  me  ;  I'm  charged  to 
the  mouth  with  fury,  and  if  ever  I  meet  that  fat 
traitor  of  mine,  such  a  volley  will  I  pour  about  his 
ears ! — Now  Heaven  prevent  all  hasty  vows  ;  but 
in  the  humour  I  am,  methinks  I'd  carry  my  niMiden- 
head  to  my  cold  grave  with  me,  before  I'd  let  it 
simper  at  the  rascal.  But  soft!  here  comes  your 
father. 

Enter  Don  Altarbx. 

Don  Ah.  Leonora,  I'd  have  you  retire  a  little, 
and  send  your  brother's  tutor  to  me,  Metaphrastus. 
— [Exeunt  Leonora  and  Jacinta.]  I'll  try  if  I 
Cctn  discover,  by  his  tutor,  what  'tis  that  seems  so 
much  to  work  his  brain  of  late;  for  something 
more  than  common  there  plainly  does  appear,  yet 
nothing  sure  that  can  disturb  his  soul,  like  what 
I  have  to  torture  mine  on  his  account.  Sure 
nothing  in  this  world  is  worth  a  troubled  mind ! 
What  ranks  has  avarice  stretched  me  on  !  I  wanted 
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nothing  :  kind  Heaven  had  gi^en  me  a  plenteous  lot, 
and  seated  me  in  great  abundance.  Why  then 
approve  I  of  this  imposture  ?  What  have  I  gained 
by  it  ?  Wealth  and  misery.  I  have  bartered 
peaceful  days  for  restless  nights  ;  a  wretched  bar- 
gain !  and   he   that    merchandises   thus  must  be 

undone  at  last. 

Enter  Metapiiiusti-s. 

Metaph,  Mandatum  luum  euro  diligenfer, 
Don  Alv,  Master,  1  had  a  mind  to  ask  you — 

Afetaph,  The  title,  master,  comes  from  magis 
and  ter,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  fhricc  irorlhy. 

Don  Alv.  I  never  heard  so  much  before,  but  it 
may  be  irue  for  aught  I  know.     But,  master — 

Metaph.  Go  on. 

Don  Alv.  Why  so  I  will  if  you'll  let  me,  but 
don't  interrupt  me  then. 

Metaph.  Enough,  proceed. 

Don  Alv.  Why  then,  master,  for  the  third  time, 
my  son  Camillo  £;;ives  me  much  uneasiness  of  lute  ; 
you  know  I  love  him,  and  have  many  careful  thoughts 
about  him. 

Metaph.  *Tis  true.  Filio  non  potest  prcrferriy 
nhifilius. 

Don  Alv.  Master,  when  one  has  business  to  talk 
on,  these  scholastic  expressions  are  not  of  use  ;  I 
believe  you  a  great  Latinist ;  possibly  you  may 
understand  Greek  ;  those  who  recommended  you 
to  me,  said  so,  and  I  am  willing  it  should  be  true  : 
but  the  thins  I  want  to  discourse  you  about  at 
present,  docs  not  properly  give  you  an  occasion  to 
display  your  learning.  Besides,  to  tell  you  truth, 
'twill  at  all  times  be  lost  upon  me  ;  my  father  was 
a  wise  man,  but  he  taught  me  nothing  beyond  com- 
mon sense  ;  1  know  but  one  tongue  in  the  world, 
which  luckily  being  understood  by  you  as  well  as 
me,  I  fancy  whatever  thoughts  we  have  to  com- 
municate to  one  another,  may  reasonably  be  con- 
veyed in  that,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
language  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Metaph.  You  are  wrong,  but  may  proceed. 

Don  Alv.  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  matter  I 
do  not  know ;  but  though  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  me  to  marry  my  son,  what  match 
soever  I  propose  to  him,  he  still  finds  some  pretence 
or  other  to  decline  it. 

Metaph.  lie  is,  perhaps,  of  the  humour  of  a 
brother  of  Marcus  TuUius,  who — 

Don  Alv.  Dear  master,  leave  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins,  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh,  and  let 
me  go  on  in  my  business  ;  what  have  those  people 
to  do  with  my  son's  marriage  ? 

Metaph.  Again  you  are  wrong  ;  but  go  on. 

Don  Alv.  I  say  then,  that  I  have  strong  appre- 
hensions, from  his  refusing  all  my  proposals,  that 
he  may  have  some  secret  inclination  of  his  own ; 
and  to  confirm  me  in  this  fear,  I  yesterday  observed 
him  (without  his  knowing  it)  in  a  corner  of  the 
grove  where  nobody  comes — 

Metaph.  A  place  out  of  tho.way,  you  would  say ; 
a  place  of  retreat. 

Don  Alv.  Why,  the  corner  of  the  grove,  where 
nobody  comes,  is  a  place  of  retreat,  is  it  not  ? 

Metaph.  In  Latin,  scccasus* 

Don  Alv.  Ila ! 

Metaph.  As  Virgil  has  it,  Est  in  scccssn  locus. 

Don  Alv.  How  could  Virgil  have  it,  when  I  tell 
you  no  soul  was  there  but  he  and  I  ? 

Metaph,  Virgil  is  a  famous  author ;  I  quote  his 
Baying  as  a  phrase  more  proper  'x>  the  occasion  than 


that  you  use,  and  not  as  one  who  was  in  the  wood 
with  you. 

Don  Alv.  And  I  tell  you,  I  hope  to  be  as  famous 
as  any  Virgil  of  'em  all,  when  I  have  been  dead  a* 
long,  and  have  no  need  of  a  better  phrase  than  my 
own  to  tell  you  my  meaning. 

Metaph.  You  ought  however  to  make  choice  of 
the  words  most  used  by  the  best  authors.  Tu 
vivendo  bonosy  as  they  say,  scribendo  sequartr 
pcritos. 

Don  Alv.  Again ! 

Mctnph.  'Tis  Quintiliau's  own  precept. 

Don  Alv.  Oons ! 

Metaph.  And  he  has  something  very  learned 
upon  it,  that  may  be  of  service  to  you  to  hear. 

Don  Alv,  You  son  of  a  whore,*will  you  hear  me 
speak  X 

Metaph.  W^hat  may  be  the  occasion  of  this  un- 
manly passion  ?  What  is  it  you  would  have  with  me? 

Don  Alv.  What  you  might  have  known  an  hour 
ago,  if  you  had  pleased. 

Metaph.  You  would  then  have  me  hold  my  peace 
—I  shall. 

Don  Alv.  You  will  do  very  well. 

Metaph.  You  see  I  do  ;  well,  go  on. 

Don  Alv.  Why  then,  to  begin  once  again,  I  say 
my  son  Camillo  — 

Metaph.  Proceed  ;  I  shan't  interrupt  you. 

Don  Alv.  I  say,  my  son  Camillo — 

Metaph.  What  is  it  you  say  of  your  son  Camillo  ? 

Don  Alv.  That  he  has  got  a  dog  uf  a  tutor, 
whose  brains  Til  beat  out  if  he  won't  hear  me 
speak. 

Mclaph.  That  dog  is  a  philosopher,  contemns 
passion,  and  yet  will  hear  you. 

Don  Alv.  I  don't  believe  a  word  on't,  but  Til 
try  once  again.  I  have  a  mind  to  know  from  you, 
whether  you  have  observed  anything  in  my  son — 

Metaph.  Nothing  that  is  like  his  father.  Go  on. 

Don  Alv.  Have  a  care  ! 

Metaph.  I  do  not  interrupt  you ;  but  yon  are 
long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Don  Alv.  Why,  thou  hast  not  let  me  begin  yet! 

Metaph.  And  yet  it  is  high  time  to  have  made  an 
end. 

Don  Alv.  Dost  thou  know  thy  danger  ?  I  have 
not — thus  much  patience  left. 

{^Showing  the  end  c/his  finger, 

Metaph.  Mine  is  already  consumed.  I  do  not 
use  to  be  thus  treated  ;  my  profession  is  to  teach, 
and  not  to  hear,  yet  I  have  hearkened  like  a  school- 
boy, and  am  not  heard,  although  a  master. 

I)on  Alv.  Get  out  of  the  room  ! 

Metaph.  I  will  not.  If  the  mouth  of  a  wise 
man  be  shut,  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  fool ;  for  who  shall 
know  his  understanding?  Therefore  a  certain 
philosopher  said  well,  Speak,  that  thou  mayest  be 
known  ;  great  talkers,  without  knowledge,  are  as 
the  winds  that  whistle ;  but  they  who  have  learning 
should  speak  aloud.  If  this  be  not  permitted,  we 
may  expect  to  sec  the  whole  order  of  nature  o'er- 
thrown  ;  hens  devour  foxes,  and  lambs  destroy 
wolves,  nurses  suck  children,  and  children  give 
suck  ;  generals  mend  stockings,  and  chambermaids 
take  towns  ;  we  may  expect,  I  say — 

Don  Ah,  That,  and  that,  and  that,  and-^ 

iStrikes  him  and  kicks  him. 

Metaph.  O  tempora  !  O  mores  ! 
lExit,  Don  AvvARnt/oUotcing  him  witk  a  bell  at  hit  ear 
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SCENE  l^—The  Street  before  the  House  of  Dos 

ALVARtZ. 

Enter  Lopkz. 

Lop.  Sometimes  Fortune  seconds  a  bold  design, 
and  when  folly  has  brought  us  into  a  trap,  impu- 
dence brings  us  out  on't.  I  have  been  caught  by 
this  hot-headed  lover  here,  and  have  told  like  a 
pup])y  what  I  shall  be  beaten  for  like  a  dog.  Come  ! 
courage,  my  dear  Lopez ;  fire  will  fetch  out  fire. 
Thou  hast  told  one  body  thy  master's  secret,  e'en 
tell  it  to  half-a-dozen  more,  and  try  how  that  will 
thrive ;  go  tell  it  to  the  two  old  Dons,  the  lovers' 
fathers.  The  thing's  done,  and  can't  be  retrieved ; 
perhaps  they'll  lay  their  two  ancient  heads  together, 
club  a  pennyworth  of  wisdom  a-piece,  and  with 
g^eat  penetration  at  last  find  out  that  'tis  best  to 
submit  where  'tis  not  in  their  power  to  do  other- 
wbe.  This  being  resolved,  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost  IKnockg  at  Don  Alvaakz's  door. 

Don  Alv.  [  Within.']  "Who  knocks  ? 

Lop,  Lopez. 

Don  Alv.  [Looking  out."]  WTiat  dost  want? 

Itop,  To  bid  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Don  Alv.  Well,  good-morrow  to  thee  again. 

\_nelir(i. 

Lop.  "What  a — I  think  he  does  not  care  for  my 
com  pany.  [A'nocfc*  again. 

Don  Alv.  [  Within.']  Who  knocks  } 

Lop.  Lopez. 

Don  Alv.  [Looking  out."]  What  wouldst  have  ? 

Lop.  My  old  master,  sir,  gives  his  service  to  you, 
and  desires  to  know  how  you  do. 

Don  Alv.  How  I  do  !  why,  well ;  how  should  I 
d(i  ?     Service  to  him  again.  [Retires. 

Lop,  Sir ! 

Don  Alv.  [Returning.]  What  the  deuse  wouldst 
thou  have  with  me,  with  thy  good-morrows  and  thy 
services  ? 

Lop.  [Aside.]  This  man  does  not  understand 
good  breeding,  I  find. — [Aloud.]  W^hy,  sir,  my 
master  has  some  very  earnest  business  with  you. 

Don  Alv.  Business  !  about  what  ?  What  busi- 
ness  can  he  have  with  me  ? 

Lop.  I  don't  know,  truly ;  but  'tis  some  very 
important  matter.  He  has  just  now  (as  I  hear) 
discovered  some  great  secret,  which  he  must  needs 
talk  with  you  about. 

Don  Alv.  Ha  !  a  secret,  sayest  thou  ? 

Lop.  Yes ;  and  bid  me  bring  him  word  if  you 
were  at  home,  he'd  be  with  you  presently.  Sir, 
yo\ir  humble  servant.  '  [Exit. 

Enter  Dox  Alvar£z,  from  the  house. 
Don  Alv.  A  secret ;  and  must  speak  with  me 
about  it !  Heavens,  how  I  tremble  !  "What  can 
this  message  mean  ?  I  have  very  little  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  what  business  can  he  have  with  me  } 
An  important  secret  'twas,  he  said,  and  that  he  had 
just  discovered  it.  Alas  !  I  have  in  the  world  but 
one,  if  it  be  that — I'm  lost ;  an  eternal  blot  must 
fix  upon  rae.  How  unfortunate  am  I,  that  I  have 
not  followed  the  honest  counsels  of  my  heart,  which 
have  often  urged  mc  to  set  my  conscience  at  ease, 
bj  rendering  to  him  the  estate  thnt  is  his  due,  and 


which  by  a  foul  imposture  I  keep  from  him  !  But 
'tis  now  too  late ;  my  villany  is  out,  and  I  shall 
not  only  be  forced  with  shame  to  restore  him  what 
is  his,  but  shall  he  perhaps  condemned  to  make  him 
reparation  with  my  own.     O  terrible  view  I 

Enter  Dox  Fklix. 

Don  Fel.  [Aside.]  My  sou  to  go  and  marry  her 
without  her  father's  knowledge  !  This  can  never 
end  well.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  he'll  conclude 
I  was  privy  to  it,  and  his  power  and  interest  are  so 
great  at  court  he  may  with  ease  contrive  my  ruin : 
I  tremble  at  his  sending  to  speak  with  me. — Mercy 
on  nie,  there  he  is  ! 

Don  Alv.  [Aside.]  Ah  !  shield  me,  kind  Hea- 
ven !  there's  Don  Felix  come.  How  I  am  struck 
with  the  sight  of  him  1  Oh,  the  torment  of  a  guilty 
mind  ! 

Don  Fel.  What  .shall  I  say  to  soften  him  ?  [Atide. 

Don  Alv.  How  sliall  I  look  him  in  the  face  ? 

[Aside. 

Don  Fel.  'Tis  impossible  he  can  forgive  it. 

[Aside. 

Don  Alv.  To  be  sure  he'll  expose  me  to  the 
whole  world.  [Aside. 

Don  Fel.  I  see  his  countenance  change.   [Asiile. 

Don  Alv.  W^ith  v»hat  contempt  he  looks  upon 
me !  [Aside. 

Don  Fel.  I  see,  Don  Alvarez,  by  the  disorder 
of  your  face  you  are  but  too  well  informed  of  what 
brings  me  here. 

Don  Alv.  'Tis  true. 

Don  Fel.  The  news  may  well  surprise  you,  'tis 
what  I  have  been  far  from  apprehending. 

Don  Alv,  Wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed. 

Don  Fel,  The  action  is  certainly  to  the  last 
point  to  be  condemned,  and  I  think  nobody  should 
pretend  to  excuse  the  guilty. 

Don  Alv,  They  are  not  to  be  excused,  though 
Heaven  may  have  mercy. 

Don  Fel.  That's  what  I  hope  you  will  consider. 

Don  Alv.  We  should  act  as  Christians. 

Don  Fel.  Most  certainly. 

Don  Alv.  Let  mercy  then  prevail. 

Don  Fel.  It  is  indeed  of  heavenly  birth. 

Don  Alv.  Generous  Don  Felix  ! 

Don  Fel,  Too  indulgent  Alvarez  ! 

Don  Alv.   I  thank  you  on  my  knee. 

Don  Fel.  'Tis  I  ought  to  have  been  there  first. 

IThcij  kneel. 

Don  Alv.  Is  it  then  possible  we  are  Irieuda  ? 

Don  Fel.  Embrace  me  to  confirm  it". 

[They  embrace. 

Don  Alv,  Thou  best  of  men  ! 

Don  Fel.  Unlooked-for  bounty  I 

Don  Alv,  [Rising.]  Did  you  know  the  torment 
this  unhappy  action  has  given  me— 

Don  Fel.  Tis  impossible  it  could  do  otherwise  ; 
nor  has  my  trouble  been  less. 

Don  Alv.  But  let  my  misfortune  be  kept  secret. 

Don  Fel.  Most  willingly  ;  my  advantage  is  suf- 
ficient by  it,  without  the  vanity  of  making  it  public 
to  the  world. 

Don  Alv.    [Aside.]    Incomparable  goodness  I 
Tliat  I  should  thus  have  wronged  a  man  so  worthy 
— [Aloud.]  My  honour  then  is  safe  ? 


4-ia 

DonFtl.  Foreipr.evcD  for  ever  let 
1  urn  content. 

Don  Ale.  [Aiidt-I  Noble gentlemai 
A»  to  what  advantages  ought  to  acc-r 

.  [.^.irf*.]  Wondetfalbonntj 
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Aatf 

and   ghall    be   c 


inAl'a 


with   1 


'.—[Aloud.] 
irely  to  you. 
you  think 


'  I  n 


t  be  a 


Dan  Fel.  The  thanka  lie  on  my  side.  AUsm, 
for  tl>is  uneiprcted  gcncrosllj  ;  but  may  all  faults 
be  forgot,  and  Heaven  eier  prosper  you  1 

Don  Ah.  The  name  prayer  I,  with  a  douhle 
fervour,  nifer  up  for  yon. 

Don  Fel.  I.et  us  then  once  more  embrace,  and 


Dnn  Fel.  Thii  thing  then  being  thus  happily 
terminateil.  let  me  o»n  to  yon,  l>on  AJvarei.  I 
Wat  in  e»trenie  apprehenhioni  of  your  utmost 
resentment  on  this  oecaitioa  ;  for  I  could  not 
douht  but  ynu  had  funned  more  happy  vieoi  in 
the  disposal  of  (ti  fair  a  daughier  as  Leonora,  than 
my  poor  son'i  inferior  fortune  e'ar  can  ansirer': 
but  since  they  are  joined,  and  that — 

Din  Ah.  H«  I 

Don  Fel.  Nay,  'tis  very  likely  to  discourse  of  it 
may  not  be  very  pieHsing  to  you,  though  jour  rtiris- 
tiauily  and  natural  goodness  have  prevailed  on  you 


r   froi 


n lucky  action,  'twas  that  cunning 
wicaea  eraaturo  that  altendi  her,  who  by  unusual 
•rti  wrought  her  to  thi»  breach  of  duly,  for  her 
own  inclinations  were  disposed  to  all  the  modesty 
and  resipnaiion  a  Father  could  ask  from  a  daughter  ; 
my  sou  1  can't  excuse,  but  since  your  bounty  does 
■o.  I  hope  you'll  quite  forget  the  fault  of  the  less- 
gnilty  Leonora. 

Don  AlB.  lAiiile.']  What  a  mistake  have  I  lain 
under  here !  and  from  a  groundless  apprehension 
of  one  mibfortuoe,  find  myself  in  the  certainly  of 


n  Fel.  He  looks 


urbedj    i 


Doa  Ah.  [AsHe.]  My  daughter  ma 
■on  !— Confusion  I  But  I  find  myself  in  i 
agitation,  aomething  wrong  may  happi 
tinuc  with  him  ;  I'll  therefore  leave  hir 
Fel.  Yon   seem   thoughtful,    >i 


lher< 

Don  Air. 


luddrn 


rl  a 


X  can  this 

TieJ  10  his 
uch  unruly 
n  if  I  con- 
zed  with  ; 


u'll  pardon  me,  T  mu^t  n 

rire 

Don  Fel.  I  don't  like  t 

he  we 

doubt   he   finds  this 

hon 

tv   difficult  to  go 

III 

ough  -iib.      His  natur, 

lre.j 

:  is  making 

attack    upon  his  acqu 

red 

aven  it  beo't  loo  stroDi 

but 

IDUch 

.im  nearly. 

drive  him  to  my  ruin 

V. 

ing  hot-brained  coxcomb,  wh 

->with 

is  midnight 

ours  has  been  the  caus 

eaS 

■11  this 

mischief  to 

,  air,  are  yon  come  to  receive  my  [haokB  for 

ir  noble  exploit  ?     You  tbink   you  bave  done 

ively  now,  nngncious  offspring,  to  bring  per. 

pptual  troubles  on  me  !     Must  there  never  past  a 

day,  but  I  must  drink  some  bitter  potion  or  other 

boa  Lor.  I  am  amaieci,  sir  ;  pray  what  ban  I 
done  to  deserve  your  anger? 

Don  Fel.  Ntrthing,  no  manner  of  thlBg  !"  *!>• 
world  ;  nor  never  do.  1  am  an  old  testy  fellow. 
and  am  always  scolding,  and  finding  fault  fn( 
nothing  ;  complaining  that  I  have  got  a  coxcomb 
of  a  son  that  makes  me  weary  of  my  life,  fancying 
he  perverti  the  order  of  nature,  turning  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day ;  getting  whima  in  my 
brain,  that  he  consumes  his  life  in  idleness,  unleta 
nd  then  to  do  some  nobis  strok* 


of  n 


It  he  hai 


,vinj  s 


It  drean 


daughter  of  am 

nwh 

o  will  crush  us  all  to  pow 

der 

for  it.     Ah— u 

rrac 

ou.  wretch,  to  bring  an 

nlrl 

man  into  all  this  tro 

nblel     The  pain  thou  ga 

thy  mollwr  to 

nnr 

thee  into  the  world,  and 

ha 

plague   thou   h 

■tK 

ven  me   to  keep  thee  1. 

make  the  geltiii 

(though  'twas  in  our  hon 

lironce  to  us  both.         (.!■ 

•((. 

Don  Lor.    So 

all' 

out'— Here's  a  noblest 

arising,  and  I'm 

atae 

a  in  a  cock-boat!   Hntwl 

rh 

.s  reach  him  ?  by  this  Irai 

Lopei— it  mus 

hes 

0  ;  it  oould  be  no  other  w 

for  only  he,  and  the 

riest  that  married  ns,  kc 

of  it.     The  vill 

11  never  confess  though 

1 

must  try  a  little 

addr 

sa  with  him,  and  conceal 

wy 

L"p.  Do  yon  ■ 

Don  Lor.  I  fit 

the  secret's  ont  ; 

Lap.  lie  knon 


id  all's  discovered  to  my  father,- 


:  does  !— M'hy  then,  sir,  all  1  ran 
an  and  he  are  belter  acquainted  tl 
id  a  good  Cliriatian  ought  to  be, 
.    Which   way   he  has  discovered  i 


Lop.    S 
lien  all's 


-I'm 


IA,U 


leipected  good  for 
could  never  proceed  purely  from  his  own  temper: 
there  mU't  have  been  pains  taken  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  this  calm.  I'm  sure  1  owe  much  to  the 
bounty  of  some  friend  or  other;  I  wish  1  knew 
where  my  obligation  lay,  that  I  might  acknowledge 
it  as  1  outht. 

Lop,    [Aaide.]    Are   you    (hereoboota. 
Then   sharp's  the  word  ;  '   "" 


:  I  pre 


:he  word ;  eead  I'll  own  the  thing,   . 
bounty  for't,—[^/ou'/,  I  Why.  sir  I 
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fore  bound  in  duty  to  render  you  all  the  service  I 
can  ; — but — 'tis  I  have  done't. 

D6n  Lor.   What  bast  thou  don«  ? 

Lop.  Wlmt  no  man  else  could  have  done — the 
job,  sir  ;  told  him  the  secret,  and  then  talked  him 
into  a  liking  on't. 

Don  Lor,  'Tis  impossible ;  thou  dost  not  tell  me 
true. 

Lop,  Sir,  I  scorn  to  reap  anything  from  another 
man*s  labours ;  but  if  this  poor  piece  of  service  car- 
ries any  merit  with  it,  you  now  know  where  to 
reward  it. 

Don  Lor,  Thou  art  not  serious  ? 

Lop.    I  am,  or  may  hunger  be  my  messmate ! 

Don  Lor.  And  may  famine  be  mine,  if  I  don't 
reward  thee  for't  {is  thou  deservest ! — Dead  ! 

\_Makinff  a  pott  at  him. 

Lop.  Have  a  care  there  ! — [Leaping  on  one 
gide.]  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  I  bar  all  8UJ> 
prise. 

Don  Lor,  Traitor  !  is  this  the  fruit  of  the  trust 
'  placed  in  thee,  villain  '. 

lifakinp  another  thmsr  at  him. 

Lop,  Take  heed,  sir !  you'll  do  one  a  mischief 
before  y'aw  aware. 

Don  Lor,  What  recompense  canst  thou  make 
me,  wretch,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  ?  Thy 
sordid  blood  can't  expiate  the  thousandth  ! — But 
^'11  have  it,  however.  IThrutts  again. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  again !  Pray,  sir,  be 
quiet ;  is  the  devil  in  vou .'  'Tis  bad  jesting  with 
edged  tools.  Egad,  that  last  push  was  within  an 
inch  o'me  !  I  don't  know  what  you  make  all  this 
bustle  about;  but  I'm  sure  I've  done  all  for  the 
best,  and  I  believe  'twill  prove  for  the  best  too  at 
last,  if  you'll  have  but  a  little  patience.     But  if 

gentlemen  will  be  in  their  airs  in  a  moment 

Why,  what  the  dense— I'm  sure  I  have  been  as 
eloquent  as  Cicero  in  your  behalf!  and  I  don't 
doubt,  to  good  purpose  too,  if  you'll  give  things 
time  to  work.  But  nothing  but  foul  language,  and 
naked  swords  about  the  house  ! — Sa,  sa  !  run  you 
through,  you  dog  !  Why  nobody  can  do  business 
at  this  rate. 

Don  Lor.  And  suppose  your  project  fail,  and 
I'm  ruined  by't,  Hir  ! 

Lop.  Why,  'twill  be  time  enough  to  kill  me  then, 
sir ;  won't  it  ?  W^hat  should  you  do  it  fur  now  } 
Besides,  I  an't  ready,  I'm  not  prepared;  I  might 
be  undone  by't.  • 

Don  Lor.  But  what  will  Leonora  say  to  her 
marriage  being  known,  wretch  ? 

Lop.  Why  maybe  she'll  draw — her  sword  too. 
-^[Showing  his  tongue."]  But  all  shall  be  well 
with  you  both,  if  you  will  but  let  me  alone. 

Don  Lor.  Peace  !  here's  her  father. 

Lop.  That's  well :  we  shall  see  how  things  go 
presently. 

Re-tnter  Dox  Alvarkz. 

Don  Ah.  [Aside.']  The  more  I  recover  from  the  dis- 
order this  discourse  has  put  me  in,  the  more  strange 
the  whole  adventure  appears  to  me.  Leonora  main- 
tains there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  I  have 
heard ;  that  she  knows  nothing  of  marriage  :  and, 
indeed,  she  tells  me  this  with  such  a  naked  air  of 
sincerity,  that,  for  my  part,  I  believe  her.  What 
then  most  be  their  project  ?  Some  villanous  inten- 
tion,  to  be  sure  ;  though  which  way  I  yet  am 
ignorant. — But  here's  the  bridegroom ;  I'll  accost 
him. — [Aloud.  1   I  am  told,  sir,  you  take  upon  you 


to  scandalise  my  daughter,  and  tell  idle  tales  of 
what  can  never  happen. 

Lop.  Now  methinks,  sir,  if  you  treated  your 
son-in-law  with  a  little  more  civility,  things  might 
go  just  as  well  in  the  main. 

Don  Aiv.  What  means  this  insolent  fellow  by 
my  son-in-law  !  I  suppose  'tis  you,  villain,  are  the 
author  of  this  impudent  story. 

Lop,  You  seem  angry,  sir; — perhaps  without 
cause. 

Don  Ah,  Cause,  traitor !  Is  a  cause  wanting, 
where  a  daughter's  defamed,  and  a  noble  family 
scandalised  ? 

Lop,  There  he  is,  let  him  answer  you. 

Don  Ah.  I  should  be  glad  he'd  answer  me : 
why,  if  he  had  any  desires  to  my  daughter,  he  did 
not  make  his  approaches  like  a  man  of  honour. 

Lop.  Yes ;  and  so  have  had  the  doors  bolted 
against  him,  like  a  house-breaker.  [Aside 

Don  Lor,  Sir,  to  justify  ray  proceeding,  I  have 
little  to  say ;  but  to  excuse  it,  I  have  much,  if  any 
allowance  may  be  made  to  a  passion  which,  in  your 
youth,  you  have  yourself  been  swayed  by.  1  love 
your  daughter  to  that  excess — 

Don  Ah,  You  would  undo  her  for  a  night's 
lodging. 
.  Don  Lor.   Undo  her,  sir  ! 

Don  Ah.  Yes,  that's  the  word.  You  knew  it 
was  against  her  interest  to  marry  you,  therefore 
you  endeavoured  to  win  her  to't  in  private ;  you 
knew  her  friends  would  make  a  better  bargain  for 
her,  therefore  you  kept  your  designs  from  their 
knowledge,  and  yet  you  love  her  to  that  excess — 

Don  Lor.  I'd  readily  lay  down  my  life  to  serve 
her. 

Don  Ah,  Could  you  readily  lay  down  fifty  thou- 
sand pistoles  to  serve  her,  your  excessive  love  would 
come  with  better  credentials  :  an  offer  of  life  is  very 
proper  for  the  attack  of  a  counterscarp,  but  a  thou- 
sand ducats  will  sooner  carry  a  lady's  lieart.  You 
are  a  young  man,  but  will  learn  this  when  you  are 
older. 

Lop.  But  since  things  have  succeeded  better 
this  once,  sir,  and  that  my  master  will  prove  a  most 
incomparable  good  husband  (for  that  he'll  do,  I'll 
answer  for  him),  and  that  'tis  too  late  to  recal 
what's  already  done,  sir — 

Don  Aiv.  What's  done,  villain  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  mean — that  since  my  master  and 
my  lady  are  married,  and — 

Don  Ah,   Thou  liest !  they  are  not  married. 

Lop.  Sir,  I  say — that  since  they  are  married, 
aud  that  they  love  each  other  so  passing  dearly — 
indeed,  I  fancy — that — 

Don  Ah.  Why,  this  impudence  is  beyond  all 
bearing  1     Sir,  do  you  put  your  rascal  upon  this  ? 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  I  am  in  a  wood  1  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  you  mean. 

Don  Ah.  And  I  am  in  a  plain,  sir,  and  think 
I  may  be  understood.  Do  you  pretend  you  are 
married  to  my  daughter  .' 

Don  Lor,  Sir,  'tis  my  happiness  on  one  side,  as 
it  is  my  misfortune  on  another. 

Don  Ah.  And  you  do  think  this  idle  project  can 
succeed }  You  do  believe  your  affirming  you  are 
married  to  her  will  induce  both  her  and  me  to 
consent  it  shall  be  so  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  see  you  make  my  master  almost  out 
of  his  wits  to  hear  you  talk  so  :  but  I,  who  am  but 
a  stander-by  now,  as  I  was  at  the  wedding,  have 
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mine  about  me,  and  desire  to  know,  whether  yon 
think  thii  project  can  lacceed  ?  Do  you  believe 
your  affirming  they  are  not  married,  will  induce 
both  him  and  I  te  give  up  the  lady  ?  One  short 
question  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue^ — why  do 
you  think  they  are  not  married  ? 

Don  Ah.  Because  she  utterly  renounces  it 

Lop.  And  so  she  will  her  religion,  if  you  attack 
it  with  that  dreadful  face.  D'ye  hear,  sir  ?  the  I 
poor  lady  b  in  love  heartily,  and  1  wish  all  poor  ! 
ladies  that  are  so,  would  dispose  of  themselves  so 
well  as  she  has  done  ;  but  you  scare  her  out  of  her 
senses.  Bring  her  here  into  the  room,  speak  gently 
to  her,  tell  her  you  know  the  thing  is  done,  that 
you  have  it  from  a  man  of  honour, — ^me :  that 
maybe  you  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  but  are  a 
Christian,  and  profess  mercy,  and  therefore  have 
resolved  to  pardon  her.  Say  this,  and  I  shall  | 
appear  a  man  of  reputation,  and  have  satisfaction 
made  me. 

Don  Alv.  Or  an  impudent  rogue,  and  have  all 
your  bones  broke. 

Lop,  Content  1 

Don  Alv.  Agreed  ! — Leonora ! — ^Who's  there  ? 
call  Leonora. 
I        Lop.  All  will  go  rarely,  sir ;  we  shall  have  shot 
the  gulf  in  a  moment.  lAtide  to  Lorjbvso. 

Enter  Lkonora. 

Don  Ah.  Come  hither,  Leonora. 

Lop.  So,  now  we  shall  see. 

Don  Ah.  I  called  you  to  answer  for  youself ; 
here's  a  strong  claim  upon  you ;  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  pretended  title,  conceal  it  no  farther, 
it  must  be  known  at  last,  it  may  as  well  be  so  now. 
Nothing  is  so  uneaiiy  as  uncertainty,  I  would  there- 
fore be  gladly  freed  from  it.  If  you  have  done 
what  I  am  told  you  have,  'tis  a  great  &ult  indeed  ; 
but  as  I  fear  'twill  carry  much  of  its  punishment 
along  with  it,  I  shall  rather  reduce  my  resentment 
into  mourning  your  misfortune,  than  suffer  it  to 
add  to  your  affliction  ;  therefore  speak  the  truth. 

Lop.  Well,  this  is  fair  play ;  now  I  speak,  sir. — 
You  see,  fair  lady,  the  goodness  of  a  tender  father, 
nothing  need  therefore  hinder  you  from  owning  a 
most  loving  husband.  We  had  like  to  have  been  all 
together  by  the  ears  about  this  business,  and  pails 
of  blood  were  ready  to  run  about  the  house :  but 
thank  Heaven,  the  sun  shines  out  again,  and  one 
word  from  your  sweet  mouth  makes  fair  weather 
for  ever.  My  master  has  been  forced  to  own  your 
marriage,  he  begs  you'll  do  so  too. 

Leo.  What  does  this  impudent  rascal  mean  ? 

Lop.  Ha  ! — madam  ! 

Leo.  [7o  Don  Lorbnzo]  Sir,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  can  have  been  the  occasion  of 
this  wild  report ;  sure  you  cannot  be  yourself  a 
pany  in  it ! 

Lftp.  He,  he — 

Don  Lor.  Forgive  me,  dear  Leonora,  I  know  you 
had  strong  reasons  for  the  secret  being  longer  kept ; 
but  'tis  not  my  fault,  our  marriage  is  disclosed. 

Leo.  Our  marriage,  sir  !-^ 

Don  Lor.  'Tis  known,  my  dear,  though  much 
against  my  will ;  but  since  it  is  so,  'twould  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  deny  it  longer. 

Leo.  Then,  sir,  I  am  your  wife  ?  I  fell  in  love 
with  you,  and  married  you  without  my  father's 
knowledge  ? 

Don  Lor.  I  dare  not  be  so  vain  to  think  'twas 


love ;  I  humbly  am  content  to  owe  the  blessing  to 
your  generosity ; 

You  saw  the  pains  I  suffer'd  for  your  sake. 
And  in  compassion  eased  'em. 

Leo.  I  did,  sir  I 

Sure  this  exceeds  all  human  impudence! 

Lop.  Truly,  I  think  it  does.  SheM  make  an  in- 
comparable actress.  lAtide. 

Don  Lor.  I  begin  to  be  surprised,  madam,  at 
your  carrying  thb  thing  so  far ;  you  see  there's  no 
occasion  for  it ;  and  for  the  discovery,  I  have  already 
told  you  'twas  not  my  fault. 

Lop.  My  masters  1  no,  'twas  I  did  it.  Why, 
what  a  bustle's  here  1  I  knew  things  would  go 
well,  and  so  they  do,  if  folks  would  let  'em.  But 
if  ladies  will  be  in  their  merriments,  when  gentle- 
men are  upon  serious  business,  why  what  a  denie 
can  one  say  to  'em  ! 

Leo.  I  see  this  fellow  is  to  be  an  evidence  in 
your  plot.  Where  you  hope  to  drive,  it  is  hard  to 
guess  ;  for  if  anything  can  exceed  its  impudence, 
it  is  its  folly.  A  noble  stratagem  indeed  to  win  a 
lady  by  !  I  could  be  diverted  with  it,  but  that  I 
see  a  face  of  villany  requires  a  rougher  treatment : 
I  could  almost,  methinks,  forget  my  sex,  and  be 
my  own  avenger. 

Don  Lor.  Madam,  I  am  surprised  beyond  all-* 

Lop.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  come  to  her ;  you  are  so 
surprised  you'll  make  nothing  on't :  she  wants  a 
little  snubbing.  — Look  you,  madam,  I  have  seen 
many  a  pleasant  humour  amongst  ladies,  but  you 
outcut  'em  all.  Here's  contradiction  with  a  ven- 
geance 1  You  han't  been  married  eight-and-forty 
hours,  and  you  are  slap— at  your  hujband's  beard 
already.  Why,  do  you  consider  who  he  is  ? — who 
this  gentleman  is  } — and  what  he  can  do— by  law? 
Why,  he  can  lock  you  up— knock  you  down — tie 
you  neck  and  heels — 

Don  Lor.  Forbear,  you  insolent  villain,  you ! 

IQfering  to  ttrike  Mau 

Leo.  That — for  what's  past  however. 

lOivinghtm  a  box  on  thg  mtw 

Lop.  I  think — she  gave  me  a  box  o'  th'  ear; 
ha  ! — [Ejnt  Leonora.]  Sir,  will  you  suffer  your 
old  servants  to  be  used  thus  by  new  comers  ?  It*8 
a  shame,  a  mere  shame.  Sir,  will  you  take  a  poor 
dog's  advice  for  once  ?  She  denies  she's  married 
to  you  :  take  her  at  her  word ;  you  have  seen  some 
of  her  humours, — let  her  go. 

Don  Ah.  Well,  gentlemen,  thus  far  you  see  I 
have  heard  all  with  patience ;  have  you  content  ? 
or  how  much  farther  do  you  design  to  go  with  this 
business  } 

Lop.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  think  we  are  near  at  a  stand. 

Don  Ah.  'Tis  time,  you  villain  you  ! 

Lop.  Why  and  I  am  a  villain  now,  if  every  word 
I've  spoke  be  not  as  true  as — as  the  Gazette :  and 
your  daughter's  no  better  than  a— a — a  whimsical 
young  woman,  for  making  disputes  among  gentle- 
men. And  if  everybody  had  their  deserts,  she'd 
have  a  good — I  won't  speak  it  out  to  inflame 
reckonings ;  but  let  her  go,  master. 

Don  Ah.  Sir,  I  don't  think  it  well  to  spend  any 
more  words  with  your  impudent  and  villanout  aer* 
vant  here. 

Lop.  Thank  you,  sir :  but  I'd  let  her  go. 

Don  Ah.  Nor  have  I  more  to  say  to  you  than 
this,  that  you  must  not  think  so  daring  an  affront 
to  my  family  can  go  long  unresented.     Farewell ! 

lErit. 
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Don  Lor,  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  now  ? 

Lop.  Why,  sir,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  am  a 
^ery  unfortunate— middle-aged  man ;  and  that  I 
believe  all  the  stars  upon  heaven  and  earth  have 
been  concerned  in  my  destiny.     Children  now  un- 
born will  hereafter  sing  my  downfal  in  mournful 
lines,  and  notes  of  doleful  tune  :  1  am  at  present 
troubled  in  mind,  despair  around  me,  signified  in 
appearing  gibbets,  with  a  great  bundle  of  dog-whips 
by  way  of  preparation. 
I  therefore  will  go  seek  some  mountain  high. 
If  high  enough  some  mountain  may  be  found. 
With  distant  valley,  dreadfully  profound, 
And  from  the  horrid  cliff— look  calmly  all  around. 
Farewell  1 


Don  Lor,  No,  sirrah :  Til  see  your  wretched 
end  myself.    Die  here,  villain  I    [Drawing  his  neord. 

Lop.  I  can't,  sir,  if  anybody  looks  upon  me. 

Don  Lor.  Away,  you  trifling  wretch  !  but  think 
not  to  escape,  for  thou  shalt  have  thy  recompense. 

Lop.  Why,  what  a  mischievous  jade  is  this,  to 
make  such  an  uproar  in  a  family  the  first  day  of 
her  marriage  !  Why,  my  master  won't  so  much  as 
get  a  honeymoon  out  of  her  !  Egad,  I'd  let  her  go. 
If  she  be  thus  in  her  soft  and  tender  youth,  she'll 
be  rare  company  at  threescore.  Well,  he  may  do 
as  he  pleases ;  but  were  she  my  dear,  I'd  let  her  go 
— such  afoot  at  her  tail,  I'd  make  the  truth  bounce 
out  at  her  mouth  like  a  pellet  out  of  a  pot-gun. 

iSxii. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I — A  Street. 
Enter  Camillo  and  Isabblla. 


I  tab,  'Tis  an  unlucky  accident  indeed  ! 

Cam.  Ah,  Isabella,  fate  has  now  determined  my 
undoing !  This  thing  can  ne'er  end  here ;  Leonora 
and  Lorenzo  must  soon  come  to  some  explanation ; 
the  dispute  is  too  monstrous  to  pass  over  without 
further  inquiry,  which  must  discover  all,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  I  tremble  at.  For  whether 
Don  Alvarez  knows  of  the  imposture,  or  whether 
he  is  deceived  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  once 
it  breaks  out,  and  that  the  consequence  is  the  loss 
of  that  great  wealth  he  now  enjoys  by  it,  what  must 
become  of  me  ?  All  paternal  affections  then  must 
cease,  and  regarding  me  as  an  unhappy  instrument 
in  the  trouble  which  will  then  o'erload  him,  he  will 
return  me  to  my  humble  birth,  and  then  I'm  lost 
for  ever.  For  what,  alas !  will  the  deceived  Lo- 
renzo say  ?  A  wife,  with  neither  fortune,  birth, 
nor  beauty,  instead  of  one  most  plenteously  en- 
dowed with  all.  O  Heavens  !  what  a  sea  of  misery 
I  have  before  me  ! 

I»ab.  Indeed  you  reason  right,  but  these  reflec- 
tions are  ill-timed  ;  why  did  you  not  employ  them 
sooner? 

Cam.  Because  I  loved. 

J  tab.  And  don't  you  do  so  now  ? 

Cam.  I  do,  and  therefore 'tis  I  make  these  cruel 
just  reflections. 

Jtab,  So  that  love,  I  find,  can  do  anything. 

Cam,  Indeed  it  can.  Its  powers  are  wondrous 
great,  its  pains  no  tongue  can  tell,  its  bliss  no 
heart  conceive,  crowns  cannot  recompense  its  tor- 
men  t8»  heaven  scarce  supplies  its  joys.  My  stake 
ia  of  this  value.  Oh,  counsel  me  how  I  shall 
save  it ! 

Jtab,  Alas  !  that  counsel's  much  beyond  my 
wisdom's  force,  I  see  no  way  to  help  you. 

Cam.  And  yet  'tis  sure  there's  one. 

Jtab,  What? 

Cam,  Death. 

Jtab,  There  possibly  may  be  another ;  I  have  a 
thought  this  moment — perhaps  there's  nothing  in 
it ;  yet  a  small  passage  comes  to  my  remembrance, 
that  I  regarded  little  when  it  happened — I'll  go  and 
ictrch  for  one  may  be  of  service.     But  hold ;  I  see 


Don  Carlos.   He'll  but  disturb  us  now,  let  us  avoid 
him.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Don  Carlob  and  SANCBa 

Don  Car,  Repulsed  again !  this  n  not  to  be 
borne.  What  though  this  villain's  story  be  a  false- 
hood, was  I  to  blame  to  hearken  to  it  ?  This  usage 
cannot  be  supported :  how  was  it  she  treated 
thee.' 

San.  Never  was  ambassador  worse  received. 
Madam,  my  master  asks  ten  thousand  pardons,  and 
humbly  begs  one  moment's  interview : — Begone, 
you  rascal  you !  Madam,  what  answer  shall  I  give 
my  master } — ^Tell  him  he's  a  villain.  Indeed,  fair 
lady,  I  think  this  is  hasty  treatment— Here,  my 
footmen !  toss  me  this  fellow  out  at  the  window  ; 
— and  away  she  went  to  her  devotions. 

Don  Car.  Did  you  see  Jacinta  ? 

San,  Yes ;  she  saluted  me  with  half-a-score 
rogues  and  rascals  too.  I  think  our  destinies  are 
much  alike,  sir :  and,  o'  my  conscience,  a  couple  of 
scurvy  jades  we  are  hampered  with. 

Don  Car,  Ungrateful  woman !  to  receive  with 
such  contempt  so  quick  a  return  of  a  heart  ao 
justly  alarmed. 

San,  Hatha!  ha! 

Don  Car,  What,  no  allowance  to  be  made  to 
the  first  transports  of  a  lover's  fury,  when  roused 
by  so  dreadful  an  appearance !  As  just  as  my  sus- 
picions were,  have  1  long  suffered  'ei^  to  afraign 
her? 

San,  No. 

Don  Car,  Have  I  waited  for  oaths  or  impreca- 
tions to  clear  her  ? 

San.  No. 

Don  Car,  Nay,  even  now  is  not  the  whole  world 
still  in  suspense  about  her  ?  whilst  I  alone  conclude 
her  innocent. 

San,  *Tis  very  true. 

Don  Car,    She  might,  methinks,  through  this 
profound  respect, 
Observe  a  flame  another  would  have  cherish' d ; 
She  might  support  me  against  groundless  feara, 
And  save  me  from  a  rival's  tyranny ; 
She  might  release  me  from  these  cruel  racks, 
And  would,  no  doubt,  if  she  could  love  as  I  do. 

San,  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  !      g  o  2 
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Don  Car,  But  thloe  she  don't,  what  do  I  whining 
here  ?  K 

Curse  on  the  base  hnmilities  of  love  I 

San.  Rifi^ht.  ^ 

Don  Car.  Let  children  kiss  the  rod  that  flays  'em. 
Lei  dogs  lie  down,  and  lick  the  shoe  that  spurns  'em. 

San.  Ay. 

Dun  Car.  I  am   a  man  by  nature  meant  for 
power; 
The  sceptre's  given  us  to  wield,  and  we 
J3etray  our  trust  whenever   ' 
We  meanly  lay  it  at  a  woman's  feet. 

San.  True,  we  are  men,  boo  ! — Come,  master, 
let  us  both  be  in  a  passion  ;  here's  my  sceptre. — 
[Showing  a  cndgeL\  Subject  Jacinta,  look  about 
you.  Sir,  was  you  ever  in  Muscovy  ?  the  women 
there  love  the  men  dearly ;  why  ?  because— [^AaArmi^r 
his  stick'[  there's  your  love-powder  for  you.  Ah, 
sir,  were  we  Ifbt  wise  and  stout,  what  work  should 
we  make  with  them  !  But  this  humble  love-making 
spoils  'em  all.  A  rare  way  indeed  to  bring  mat- 
ters about  with  'em  !  We  are  persuading  *era  all 
day  they  are  angels  and  goddesses,  in  order  to  use 
'em  at  night  like  human  creatures  ;  we  are  like 
to  succeed  truly  ! 

Don  Car.  For  my  part,  I  never  yet  could  bear 
a  slight  from  anything,  nor  will  I  now.  There's 
but  one  way,  however,  to  resent  it  from  a  woman  ; 
and  that's  to  drive  her  bravely  from  your  heart, 
and  place  a  worthier  in  her  vacant  throne. 

San.  Now,  with  submission  to  my  betters,  I 
have  another  way,  sir ;  I'll  drive  my  tyrant  from 
my  heart,  and  place  myself  in  her  throng.  Yes  ; 
I  will  be  lord  of  my  own  tenement,  and  keep  niy 
household  in  order.  W^ould  you  would  ^  so  too, 
master !  For,  look  you,  I  have  been  servitor  in  a 
college  at  Salamanca,  and  read  philosophy  with 
the  doctors ;  where  I  found  that  a  woman,  in  all 
times,  has  been  observed  to  be  an  animal  hard  to 
under»tand,  and  much  inclined  to  mischief.  Now, 
as  an  animal  is  always  an  animal,  and  a  captain 
always  a  captain,  fo  a  woman  is  always  a  woman  : 
whence  it  is  that  a  certain  Greek  says,  her  head  is 
like  a  bank  of  sand ;  or,  as  another,  a  solid  rock  ; 
or,  according  to  a  third,  a  dark  lantern.  Pray, 
sir,  observe,  for  this  is  close  reasoning  :  and  so  as 
the  head  is  the  head  of  the  body ;  and  that  the 
body  without  a  head,  is  like  a  head  without  a  tail ; 
and  that  where  there  is  neither  head  nor  tail,  'tis 
a  very  strange  body  :  so  I  say  a  woman  is  by  com- 
parison, do  you  see,  (for  nothing  explains  things 
like  comparisons,)  I  say  by  comparison,  as  Aris- 
totle has  often  said  before  me,  one  may  compare 
her  to  the  raging  sea.  For  as  the  sea,  when  the 
wind  rises,  knits  its  brows  like  an  angry  bull,  and 
that  waves  mount  upon  rocks,  and  rocks  mount 
upon  waves  ;  that  porpoises  leap  like  trouts,  and 
whales  skip  about  like  gudgeons ;  that  ships  roll 
like  beer-barrels,  and  mariners  pray  like  saints ; 

just  so.  I  say,  a  woman A  woman,  I  say,  just  so, 

when  her  reason  is  shipwrecked  upon  her  passion, 
and  the  hulk  of  her  understanding  lies  thumping 
against  the  rock  of  her  fury ;  then  it  is,  I  say,  that 
by  certain  immotions,  which — um — cause,  as  one 
may  suppose,  a  sort  of  convulsive — yes — hurri- 
canious — um — like — in  short,  a  woman  is  like  the 
devil. 

Don  Car,  Admirably  reasoned  indeed,  Sancho  ! 

San.  Pretty  well,  I  thank  Heaven. — But  here 
come  the  crocodiles  to  weep  us  into  mercy. 


Enter  Lbonoiu  and  jAcnrrA. 

Master,  let  us  show  ourselves  men,  and  leave  their 
briny  tears  to  wash  their  dirty  faces. 

Dot^  Car.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  charms  to 
move  me. 

San.  Nor  me.  I  hope  ;  and  yet  I  fear  those  eyes 
Will  look  out  sharp  to  snatch  up  such  a  prize. 

iPointing  to  Jaciivta. 

Jae.  He's  coming  to  us,  madam,  to  beg  pardon  ; 
but  sure  you'll  never  grant  it  him  ! 

Leo.  If  I  do,  may  Heaven  never  grant  me  mine. 

Jac,  That's  brave. 

Don  Car,  You  look,  madam,  upon  me  as  if  you 
thought  I  came  to  trouble  you  with  my  usual 
importunities  ;  Pll  ease  you  of  that  pain,  by  telling 
you,  my  business  now  is  calmly  to  assure  you,  but 
I  assure  it  yon  with  heaven  and  hell  for  seconds ; 
for  may  the  joys  of  one  fly  from  me,  whilst  the 
pains  of  t'other  overtake  me,  if  all  your  charms 
displayed  e'er  shake  my  resolution ;  I'll  never  see 
you  more. 

Sun.  Bon ! 

Leo.  You  are  a  man  of  that  nice  honour,  sir,  I 
know  you'll  keep  your  word :  I  expected  this 
assurance  from  you,  and  came  this  way  only  to 
thank  you  for't. 

Jac.  Very  well ! 

Don  Car.  You  did,  imperious  dame,  you  did ! 
How  base  is  woman's  pride  !  How  wretched  are 
the  ingredients  it  is  formed  of !  If  you  saw  cause 
for  just  disdain,  why  did  you  not  at  first  repulse 
me  ?  Why  lead  a  slave  in  chains,  that  could  not 
grace  your  triumphs  ?  If  I  am  thus  to  be  con- 
temned, think  on  the  favours  you  have  done  the 
wretch,  and  hide  your  face  for  ever. 

San,  Well  argued. 

Leo,  I  own  you  have  hit  the  only  fault  the  world 
can  charge  me  with :  the  favours  I  have  done  to 
you  I  am  indeed  ashamed  of;  but,  since  women 
Lave  their  frailties,  you'll  allow  me  mine. 

Don  Car.  'Tis  well,  extremely  well,  madam. 
I'm  happy,  however,  you  at  last  speak  frankly.  I 
thank  you  for  it ;  from  my  soul  I  thank  you  :  but 
don't  expect  me  grovelling  at  your  feet  again; 
don't,  for  if  I  do— 

Leo.  You  will  be  treated  as  you  deserve ;  trod 
upon. 

Don  Car.  Give  me  patience ! — But  I  don't  want 
it ;  I  am  calm.  Madam,  farewell ;  be  happy  if  you 
can  ;  by  Heavens  I  wish  you  so,  but  never  spread 
your  net  for  me  again  ;  for  if  you  do — 

Leo.  You'll  be  running  into  it. 

Don  Car.  Rather  run  headlong  into  fire  and 
Rather  be  torn  with  pincers  bit  from  bit ;  [flames ; 
Rather  be  broil'd  like  martyrs  upon  gridirons  ! — 
But  I  am  wrong ;  this  sounds  like  passion,  and 
Heaven  can  tell  I  am  not  angry.  Madam,  I  think 
we  have  no  farther  business  together ;  your  most 
humble  servant. 

Leo.  Farewell  t'ye,  sir. 

Don  Car.  [To  Sancho.]  Come  along. — [Goes 
to  the  scene  and  returnsJ^  Yet  once  more  before  I 
go  (lest  you  should  doubt  my  resolution)  may  I 
starve,  perish,  rot,  be  blasted,  dead,  damned,  or 
any  other  thing  that  men  or  gods  can  think  on,  if 
on  any  occasion  whatever,  civil  or  military,  pleasure 
or  business,  love  or  hate,  or  any  other  accident  of 
life,  I,  from  this  moment,  change  one  word  or  look 
with  you.    [At  he  goes  off,  8aiicho  ^aps  kim  on  the  ftodt 

Leo.  Content !— Come  away,  Jacinta. 
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Re-enter  Dow  Carlcm. 

Don  Car.  Yet  one  word,  madam,  if  you  please. 
I  have  a  little  thiog  here  belongs  to  you,  a  foolish 
bauble  I  once  was  fond  of. — [  Twitching  hir  pic  , 
\ur€  from  his  bre(ut.'\    Will  you  accept  a  trifle 
from  y-oup  servant  ? 

Leo.  Willingly,  sir.     I  have  a  bauble  too  I  think 

«u  have  some  claim  to ;  you'll  wear  it  for  my  sake. 

iBreaks  a  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  gives  it  him. 

Don  Car.  Most  thankfully.  This  too  I  should 
restore  you,  it  once  was  yours. — [Givinff  her  a 
table-book.']  By  your  favour,  madam — there  is  a 
line  or  two  in  it  I  think  you  did  me  once  the 
honour  to  write  with  your  own  fair  hand.  Here 
it  is.  IReatU. 

You  love  me,  CarloSy  and  would  know 
The  secret  movements  of  my  heart. 
Whether  I  give  you  wine  or  no, 

With  yours,  melhinks^  Vd  never ^  never  part. 

Thus  you  have  encouraged  me,  and  thus  you  have 
deceived  rae. 
San.  Very  true. 

Leo.  ^Pulling  out  a  table-book.]  I  have  some 
faithful  lines  too  ;  I  think  I  can  produce  'em. 

IReads. 
How  lony  soe'er,  to  si(/h  in  »at/i, 

My  destiny  may  prove. 
My  fate  {in  spite  of  your  disdain) 
Will  let  me  glory  in  your  chain^ 
And  give  me  Uave  ^eternally  to  lore. 

There,  sir,  take  your  poetry  again.  —  [Throwinn  it 
at  his  feet.]    Tis  not  much  the  worse  for  my  wear- 
ing ;  *twill  serve  again  upon  a  fresh  occasion. 
Jfie.  Well  done  ! 

Don  Car.  I  believe  I  can  return  the  present, 

madam,  with — a  pocketfull  of  your  prose. — There  ! 

[Thrfneing  a  hanc^ul  of  Utters  at  her  feet. 

Leo.  Jacinta,  give  me  his  letters. — There,  sir, 

not  to  be  behindhand  with  you. 

\,Taket  a  handful  of  his  letters  out  e/a  box,  and  throws 

them  i>i  his  face. 
Juc.  And  there  !  and  there  !  and  there,  sir  ! 

[Jacinta  throtes  the  rest  at  him. 

San,  'Cods  my  life,  we  want  ammunition  !  but 

for  a  shift — there  !  and  there  !  you  saucy  slut  you  ! 

[Sancho  pulls  a  pack  of  dntjf  cards  out  cf  his  pocket, 

and  throws  them  at  her  ;  then  th^y  close  ;  he  pulls  vjf 

her  headclothes,  and  she  his  wig,  and  tJien  part,  she 

running  to  her  mistress,  he  to  his  master. 

Jac,  I  think,  madam,  we  have  clearly  the  better 
on't. 

Leo.  For  a  proof,  1  resolve  to  keep  the  field. 

Jac.  Have  a  care  he  don't  rally  and  beat  you 
yet  though  :  pray  walk  off. 

Leo.  Fear  nothing. 

San,  How  the  armies  stand  and  gaze  at  one 
another  after  the  battle  !  What  think  you,  sir,  of 
showing  yourself  a  great  general,  by  making  an 
honourable  retreat? 

Don  Car.  I  scorn  it ! — O  Leonora !  Leonora  I 
a  heart  like  mine  should  not  be  treated  thus ! 

Leo,  Carlos  !  Carlos  !  I  have  not  deserved  this 
usage  ! 

Don  Car.  Barbarous  Leonora !  but  'tis  useless 
to  reproach  you  ;  she  that  is  capable  of  what  you 
have  done,  is  formed  too  cruel  ever  to  repent  of  it 
Go  on  then,  tyrant ;  make  your  bliss  complete ; 
torment  me  still,  for  still,  alas  !  I  love  enough  to 
be  tormented. 

Leo.  Ah  Carlos !  little  do  you  know  the  tender 


movements  of  that  thing  you  name ;  the  heart 
where  love  presides,  admits  no  thought  against  the 
honour  of  its  ruler. 

Don  Car.  *Ti8  not  to  call  that  honour  into  doubt, 
If,  conscious  of  our  own  unworthiness. 
We  interpret  every  frown  to  our  destruction. 

Leo.  When  jealousy  proceeds  from  such  humble 
apprehensions,  it  shows  itself  with  more  respect 
than  yours  has  done. 

Don  Car.  And  where  a  heart  is  guiltless,  it 
easily  forgives  a  greater  crime. 

Leo.  Forgiveness  is  not  now  in  our  debate ;  if 
both  have  been  in  fault,  'tis  fit  that  both  should 
suffer  for  it ;  our  separation  will  do  justice  on  us. 

Don  Car.  But  since  we  are  ourselves  the  judges 
of  our  crimes,  what  if  we  should  inflict  a  gentler 
punishment  ? 

Leo,  'Twould  but  encourage  us  to  sin  again. 

Don  Car,  And  if  it  should — 

Leo.  'Twould  give  a  fresh  occasion  for  the  pleas- 
ing exercise  of  mercy. 

Don  Car,  Right ;  and  so 
We  act  the  part  of  earth  and  heaven  together. 
Of  men  and  gods,  and  taste  of  both  their  pleasures. 

Leo.  The  banquet's  too  inviting  to  refuse  it. 

Don  Car.  Then  let's  fall  on,  and  feed  upon'tfor 
ever. 
{Carries  her  off,  embracing  her,  and  kissing  her  hand. 

Leo.  Ah  woman  !  foolish,  foolish  woman  ! 

San.  Very  foolish  indeed. 

Jac.  But  don't  expect  I'll  follow  her  example. 

San.  You  would,  Mopsy,  if  I'd  let  you. 

Jac.  I'd  sooner  tear  my  eyes  out ;  ah — that  she 
had  a  little  of  my  spirit  in  her  ! 

San.  I  believe  I  shall  find  thou  hast  a  great  deal 
of  her  flesh,  my  charmer  ;  but  'twon't  do  ;  I  am 
all  rock,  hard  rock,  very  marble. 

Jac.  A  very  pumice  stone,  you  rascal  you,  if  one 
would  try  thee !  But  to  prevent  thy  humilities, 
and  show  thee  all  submission,  would  be  vain  ;  to 
convince  thee  thou  hast  nothing  but  misery  and 
despair  before  thee,  here — take  back  thy  paltry  thim- 
ble,  and  be  in  my  debt,  for  the  shirts  1  have  made 
thee  with  it. 

San.  Nay,  if  y'are  at  that  sport,  mistress,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  lose  nothing  by  the  balance  of  the 
presents.  There,  take  thy  tobacco-stopper,  and 
stop  thy — 

Jac.  Here — take  thy  satin  pincushion,  with  thy 
curious  half  hundred  of  pins  in't,  thou  madest  such 
a  vapouring  about  yesterday.  Tell  'cm  carefully, 
there's  not  one  wanting. 

San.  There's  thy  ivory-hafted  knife  again,  whet 
it  well ;  'tis  so  blunt  'twill  cut  nothing  but  love. 

Jac.  And  there's  thy  pretty  pocket  scissars  thou 
hast  honoured  me  with,  they'll  cut  off  a  leg  or  an 
arm.     Heaven  bless  'em  ! 

San.  Here's  the  enchanted  handkerchief  you 
were  pleased  to  endear  with  your  precious  blood, 
when  the  violence  of  your  love  at  dinner  t'other 
day  made  you  cut  your  fingers. — There. 

[Bluws  his  nose  in  it  and  gives  it  her. 

Jac.  The  rascal  so  provokes  me,  I  won't  even 
keep  his  paltry  garters  from  him.  D'  you  see 
these  ?  You  pitiful  beggarly  scoundrel  you  ! — 
There,  take  'em,  there. 

IShe  takes  her  garters  off,  and  flaps  them  about  his  face. 

San,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  of  thine. — 
[Showing  his  cudgel.]  I  own  'tis  the  top  of  all 
thy  presents,  and  might  be  useful  to  me  ;  but  that 
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thou  mayest  have  nothing  to   upbraid  me  with,  I 
e'en  take  it  again  with  the  rest  ofem. 

ILifting  it  up  to  ttrike  her,  the  leapt  about  hit  neck, 

Jao.  Ah.  cruel  Sancho ! — Now  beat  me,  Sancho, 
do. 

San.  Rather,  like  Indian  beggars,  beat  my  pre- 
cious  self.         lT%rowt  aufay  hit  tlick,  and  embractt  her. 
Rather  let  infants*  blood  about  the  streets, 
Rather  let  all  the  wine  about  the  cellar. 


Rather  let — Oh  Jacinta — thou  hast  o'eroooie. 
How  foolish  are  the  great  resolves  of  man  I 
Resolves,  which  we  neither  would  keep,  nor  can. 
When  those  bright  eyes  in  kindness  please  to  ihuMy 
Their  goodness  I  must  needs  return  with  mine : 
Bless  my  Jacinta  in  her  Sancho*8  arms — 
Jae,  And  I  my  Sancho  with  Jacinta'a  charms. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.—^  Street. 
Enter  Lopxs. 


Lop.  As  soon  as  it  is  night,  says  my  master  to 
me,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  I'll  enter  Leonora's 
lodgings ;  therefore  make  haste,  Lopez,  prepare 
everything  necessary,  three  pair  of  pocket-pistols, 
two  wide-mouthed  blunderbusses,  some  six  ells  of 
sword-blade,  and  a  couple  of  dark  lanterns.  When 
my  master  said  this  to  me  ;  Sir,  said  I  to  my  mas- 
ter, (that  is,  I  would  have  said  it  if  I  had  not  been 
in  such  a  fright  I  could  say  nothing,  however  I'll 
say  it  to  him  now,  and  shall  probably  have  a  quiet 
hearing,)  look  you,  sir,  by  dint  of  reason  I  intend 
to  confound  you.  You  are  resolved,  yon  say,  to 
fet  into  Leonora's  lodgings  though  the  devil  stand 
in  the  doorway  ?— -Yes,  Lopez,  that's  my  resolu- 
tion.— ^Very  well ;  and  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
when  you  are  there  ?— Why,  what  an  injured  man 
should  do  ;  make  her  sensible  of —  Make  her 
sensible  of  a  pudding  1  don't  you  see  she's  a  jade  ? 
She'll  raise  the  house  about  your  ears,  arm  the 
whole  family,  set  the  great  dog  at  you. — Were 
there  legions  of  devils  to  repulse  me,  iu  such  a 
cause  I  could  disperse  them  all. — Why  then  you 
have  no  occasion  for  help,  sir,  you  may  leave  me 
at  home  to  lay  the  cloth. — No ;  thou  art  my  ancient 
friend,  my  fellow  traveller,  and  to  reward  thy 
faithful  services  this  night  thou  shalt  partake  my 
danger  and  my  glory. — Sir,  I  have  got  glory  enough 
under  you  already,  to  content  any  reasonable 
servant  fur  his  life. — ^Thy  modesty  makes  me  will- 
ing to  double  my  bounty ;  this  night  may  bring 
eternal  honour  to  thee  and  thy  family. — Eternal 
honour,  sir,  is  too  much  in  conscience  for  a  serving- 
man  ;  besides,  ambition  has  been  many  a  great 
soul's  undoing. — I  doubt  thou  art  afraid,  my  Lopez ; 
thou  shalt  be  armed  with  back,  with  breast,  and 
head-piece. — They  will  encumber  me  in  my  re- 
treat.— Retreat,  my  hero !  thou  never  shalt  retreat. — 
Then  by  my  troth  I'll  never  gO,  sir. — But  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Don  Lokbneo. 

Don  Lor.  Will  it  never  be  night  I  sure  'tis  the 
longest  day  the  sun  e'er  travelled. 

Lop.  Would  'twere  as  long  as  those  in  Green- 
land, sir,  that  you  might  spin  out  your  life  t'other 
half  year.  I  don't  like  these  nightly  projects ;  a 
man  can't  see  what  he  does.  We  shall  have  some 
scurvy  mistake  or  other  happen ;  a  brace  of  bullets 
blunder  through  your  head  in  the  dark  perhaps, 
and  spoil  all  your  intrigue. 


Don  Lor.  Away,  you  trembling  wretch,  away  I 

Lop.  Nay,  sir,  what  I  say  is  purely  for  yoor 
safety ;  for  as  to  myself — ^uds-death,  I  no  mora 
value  the  losing  a  quart  of  blood  than  I  do  drink* 
mg  a  quart  of  wine.  Besides,  my  veins  are  too 
full,  my  physician  advised  me  but  yesterday  to  let 
go  twenty  ounces  for  my  health.  So  yon  see,  air, 
there's  nothing  of  that  in  the  case. 

Don  Lor.  Then  let  me  hear  no  other  objections; 
for  till  I  see  Leonora  I  must  lie  upon  the  rack.  I 
cannot  bear  her  resentment,  and  will  pacify  her 
this  night,  or  not  live  to  see  to-morrow. 

Lop.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  determined,  I 
shan't  be  impertinent  with  any  farther  advice  ;  but 
I  think  you  have  laid  your  design  to— [Coti^A#]  (I 
have  got  such  a  cold  to-day  1)  to  get  in  privately, 
have  you  not } 

Don  Lor.  Yes  ;  and  have  taken  care  to  be  in- 
troduced as  far  as  her  chamber-door  vrith  all 
secrecy. 

Lop.  [Coughing.']  This  unlucky  cough !  I  had 
rather  have  had  a  fever  at  another  time.  Sir,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  do  you  more  harm'  than  good 
upon  this  occasion  :  if  this  cough  should  come 
upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the  action  Icoughs']  and 
give  the  alarm  to  the  family,  I  should  not  forgive 
myself  as  long  as  I  lived. 

Don  Lor.  I  have  greater  yentnres  than  that  to 
take  my  chance  for,  and  can't  dispense  vrith  yoor 
attendance,  sir. 

Lop.  This  'tis  to  be  a  good  servant,  and  make 
one*s  self  necessary  1 

Enter  ToLBDa 

Tol.  Sir, — I  am  glad  I  have  found  you.  I  am 
a  man  of  honour,  you  know,  and  do  always  profess 
losing  my  life  upon  a  handsome  occasion.  Sir,  I 
come  to  offer  you  my  service.  I  am  informed  from 
unquestionable  hands  that  Don  Carlos  is  enraged 
against  you  to  a  dangerous  degree  ;  and  that  old 
Alvarez  has  given  positive  directions  to  break  the 
legs  and  arms  of  your  servant  Lopez. 

Lop,  Look  you  there  now,  I  thought  what 
'twould  come  to  1  What  do  they  meddle  with  me 
for  ?  what  have  I  to  do  in  my  master's  amours  ? 
The  old  Don's  got  out  of  his  senses,  I  think;  have 
I  married  his  daughter  ? 

Don  Lor.  Fear  nothing,  well  take  care  o'  thee.-^ 
Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your  intelligence^ 
'tis  nothing  however  but  what  I  expected,  and  am 
provided  for. 
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Tot  Sir,  I  would  advise  yon  to  provide  yoarself 
with  good  friends,  I  desire  the  honour  to  keep 
your  back  hand  myself. 

Lop,  *Ti8  very  kind  indeed.  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  ne'er  a  servant  with  you  could  hold  a  racket 
for  me  too  ? 

ToL  I  have  two  friends  fit  to  head  two  armies  ; 
and  yet^a  word  in  your  ear,  they  shan't  cost  you 
above  a  ducat  a  piece. 

Lop.  Take  'em  by  all  means,  sir,  you  were  never 
offered  a  better  pennyworth  in  your  life. 

Tol.  Ah,  sir  I — little  Diego^you  have  heard  of 
him ;  he'd  have  been  worth  a  legion  upon  this 
occasion.  You  know,  I  suppose,  how  they  have 
served  him. — They  have  hanged  him,  but  he  made 
a  noble  execution  ;  they  clapped  the  rack  and  the 
priest  to  him  at  once,  but  could  neither  get  a  word 
of  confession  nor  a  groan  of  repentance ;  he  died 
mighty  well  truly. 

Don  Lor,  Such  a  man  is  indeed  much  to  be  re- 
gretted :  as  for  the  rest  of  your  escort,  captain,  I 
thank  you  for  'em,  but  shall  not  use  'em. 

Tol.  I'm  sorry  for't,  sir,  because  I  think  yon  go 
in  very  great  danger ;  I'm  much  afraid  your  rival 
won't  give  you  fair  play. 

Lop,  If  he  does  I'll  be  hanged !  he's  a  damned 
passionate  fellow,  and  cares  not  what  mischief  he 
does. 

Don  Lor,  I  shall  give  him  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  ril  have  no  other  guards  about  me  but 
you,  sir.     So  come  along. 

Lop.  Why,  sir,  this  is  the  sin  of  presumption  ; 
letting  heaven  at  defiance,  making  jack-pudding  of 
a  blunderbuss. 

Don  Lot.  No  more,  but  follow. — Hold !  turn  this 
way ;  I  see  Camillo  there.  I  would  avoid  him, 
till  I  see  what  part  he  takes  in  this  odd  affair  ol 
his  sister's.  For  I  would  not  have  the  quarrel 
fixed  with  him,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.     lExiU 

Lop.  Sir  ! — Captain  Toledo  !  one  word  if  you 
please,  sir.  Vm  mighty  sorry  to  see  my  master 
won't  accept  of  your  friendly  offer.  Look  ye,  I'm 
not  very  rich  ;  but  as  far  as  the  expense  of  a  dollar 
went,  if  you'd  be  so  kind  to  take  a  little  care  of 
me,  it  should  be  at  your  service. 

Tol,  Let  me  see ; — a  dollar  you  say  ?  but  sup- 
pose I'm  wounded  ? 

Lop.  Why  you  shall  be  put  to  no  extraordinary 
charge  upon  that :  I  have  been  prentice  to  a  barber, 
and  will  be  your  surgeon  myself. 

Tol,  'Tis  too  cheap  in  conscience  ;  but  my  land- 
estate  is  so  ill  paid  this  war  time — 

Lop.  That  a  little  industry  may  be  commend- 
able ;  so  say  no  more,  that  matter's  fixed.    lExcunt. 

Enter  Camtllo. 

Cam,  How  miserable  a  perplexity  have  I  brought 
myself  into  !  Yet  why  do  I  complain  ?  since, 
With  all  the  dreadful  torture  I  endure, 
I  can't  repent  of  one  wild  step  I've  made. 
O  love  I    what  tempests  canst  thou  raise,   what 
Canst  thou  assuage  !  [storms 

To  all  thy  cruelties  I  am  resign'd.     Long  years 
Through  seas  of  torment  I'm  content  to  roll, 
So  thou  wilt  guide  me  to  the  happy  port 
Of  my  Lorenzo  s  arms, 
And  blesf  me  there  with  one  calm  day  at  last. 

Enter  Isabkixa. 
What   news,   dear    Isabella  }     Methinks  there's 
iomethinf:  cheerful  in  your  looks  may  give  a  trem- 


bling lover  hopes.  If  you  have  comfort  for  me, 
speak,  for  I  indeed  have  need  of  it 

Jtab.  Were  your  wants  yet  still  greater  than  they 
are,  I  bring  a  plentiful  supply. 

Cam.  O  Heavens !  is't  possible  1 

Isab.  New  mysteries  are  out,  and  if  you  can  find 
charms  to  wean  Lorenzo  from  your  sister,  no  other 
obstacle  is  in  your  way  to  all  you  wish. 

Cam.  Kind  messenger  from  Heaven,  speak  on. 

liah.  Know  then,  that  you  are  daughter  to 
Alvarez. 

Cam,  How !  daughter  to  Alvarez  ! 

Jiob,  You  are :  the  truth  this  -moment's  come 
to  light ;  and  till  this  moment  he,  although  your 
father,  was  a  stranger  to  it ;  nay,  did  not  even 
know  you  were  a  woman.  In  short,  the  great 
estate,  which  has  occasioned  these  uncommon 
accidents,  was  left  but  on  condition  of  a  son  ;  great 
hopes  of  one  there  was,  when  you  destroyed  'em, 
and  to  your  parents  came  a  most  unwelcome  guest. 
To  repair  the  disappointment,  you  were  exchanged 
for  that  young  Camillo,  who  few  months  after  died. 
Your  father  then  was  absent,  but  your  mother 
quick  in  contrivance,  bold  in  execution,  d^ing  that 
infant's  sickness,  had  resolved  his  death  should  not 
deprive  her  family  of  those  advantages  his  life  had 
given  it ;  so  ordered  things  with  such  dexterity, 
that  once  again  there  passed  a  change  between  you. 
Of  this  (for  reasons  yet  unknown  to  me)  she  made 
a  secret  to  her  husband,  and  took  such  wise  pre- 
cautions, that  till  this  hour  'twas  so  to  all  the 
world,  except  the  person  from  whom  I  now  have 
heard  it. 

Cam,  This  news  indeed  affords  a  view  of  no 
unhappy  termination ;  yet  there  are  difficulties  still 
may  be  of  fatal  hindrance. 

laab.  None,  except  that  one  I  just  now  named 
to  you ;  for  to  remove  the  rest,  know  I  have  already 
unfolded  all  both  to  Alvarez  and  Don  Felix. 

Cam.  And  how  have  they  received  it  ? 

liab.  To  your  wishes  both.  As  for  Lorenzo,  he 
is  yet  a  stranger  to  all  has  passed,  and  the  two  old 
fatiiers  desire  he  may  some  moments  longer  con- 
tinue so.  They  have  agreed  to  be  a  little  merry 
with  the  heats  he  is  in,  and  engage  you  in  a  family- 
quarrel  with  him. 

Cam.  I  doubt,  Isabella,  I  shall  act  that  part  but 
faintly. 

J$ab,  No  matter,  you'll  make  amends  for  it  in 
the  scene  of  reconciliation. 

Cam,  Pray  Heaven  it  be  my  lot  to  act  it  with 
him. 

I»ab,  Here  comes  Don  Felix  to  wish  you  joy. 

Enter  Don  Fclix. 

Don  Fel.  Come  near,  my  daughter,  and  with 
extended  arms  of  great  affection  let  me  receive  thee. 
— [Kisset  her,'\  Thou  art  a  dainty  wench,  good  faith 
thou  art,  and  'tis  a  mettled  action  thou  hast  done ; 
if  Lorenzo  don't  like  thee  the  better  for't,  cods  my 
life,  he's  a  pitiful  fellow,  and  I  shan't  believe  the 
bonny  old  man  had  the  getting  of  him. 

Cam.  I'm  so  encouraged  by  your  forgiveness, 
sir,  methinks  I  have  some  flattering  hopes  of 
his. 

Don  Fel,  Of  his  1  egad  and  he  had  best ;  1 
believe  he'll  meet  with  his  match  if  he  don't.  What 
dost  think  of  trying  his  courage  a  little,  by  way  of 
a  joke  or  so  ? 

I»ab.  I  was  just  teUing  her  your  design,  sir. 
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Don  FeL  Why  Tm  in  a  mighty  witty  way  upon 
this  whimsical  occasion  ;  but  I  see  him  coming. 
You  must  not  appear  yet ;  go  your  way  in  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  there,  and  I'll  inform  him  what 
a  squabble  he  has  worked  himself  into  here. 

\_Exeunt  Camillo  and  Ibabklla. 

Re-tnter  Do.v  Lorknzo  and  Lopez. 

Lop.  Pray,  Mr,  don't  be  so  obstinate  now,  don't 
affront  Heaven  at  this  rate.  I  had  a  vision  last 
night  about  this  business  on  purpose  to  forewarn 
you ;  I  dreamt  of  goose-eggs,  a  blunt  knife,  and 
the  snuff  of  a  candle ;  I'm  sure  there's  mischief 
towards. 

Don  Lor.  You  cowardly  rascal,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Don  Fel.  Lorenzo,  come  hither,  my  boy,  I  was 
just  going  to  send  for  thee.  The  honour  of  our 
ancient  family  lies  in  thy  hands ;  there  is  a  combat 
preparing,  thou  must  fight,  my  son. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  now,  did  not  I  tell  you  ? 
Oh,  dreams  are  wondrous  things !  I  never  knew 
that  snuff  of  a  candle  fail  yet. 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  I  do  not  doubt  but  Carlos  seeks 
my  life,  I  hope  he'll  do  it  fairly. 

Lop.  Fairly,  do  you  hear,  fairly !  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  folks  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
lives  that  don't  know  how  to  look  better  after  'em. 
— Sir,  you  gave  it  him,  I  hope  you'll  make  him  take 
a  little  more  care  on't. 

Don  Fel.  My  care  shall  be  to  make  him  do  as  a 
man  of  honour  ought  to  do. 

Lop.  What,  will  you  let  him  fight  then  ?  let 
your  own  flesh  and  bluod  fight  ? 

Don  Fel.  In  a  good  cause,  as  this  is. 

Lop.  O  monstrutn  horrendum  !  Now  I  have 
that  humanity  about  me,  that  if  a  man  but  talks  to 
me  of  fighting,  1  shiver  at  the  name  out. 

Don  Lor.  What  you  do  on  this  occasion,  sir,  is 
worthy  of  you  :  and  had  I  been  wanting  to  you,  in 
my  due  regards  before,  this  noble  action  would 
have  stamped  that  impression,  which  a  grateful  son 
ought  to  have  for  so  generons  a  father. 

Lop.  [ Aside. '\  Very  generous  truly  !  gives  him 
leave  to  be  run  through  the  guts,  for  his  posterity 
to  brag  on  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Don  Lor.  I  think,  sir,  as  things  now  stand,  it 
won't  be  right  for  me  to  wait  for  Carlos's  call ;  I'll 
if  you  please  prevent  him. 

Lop.  Ay,  pray  sir,  do  prevent  him  by  all  means ; 
tis  better  made  up,  as  you  say,  a  thousand  times. 

Don  Fel.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  impertinent 
jack-a-napes  !  I  will  have  him  fight,  and  fight  like 
a  fury  too  ;  if  he  don't  he'll  be  worsted,  I  can  tell 
him  that. — For  know,  son,  your  antagonist  is  not 
the  person  you  name,  it  is  an  enemy  of  twice  his 
force. 

Lop.  O  dear  !  O  dear  !  O  dear  !  and  will  nobody 
keep  'em  asunder  ? 

Don  Lor.  Nobody  shall  keep  us  asunder,  if  once 
I  know  the  man  I  have  to  deal  with. 

Don  Fel.  Thy  man  then  is — Camillo. 

Don  Lor.  Camillo  ! 

Don  Fel.  *Tis  he ;  he'll  suffer  nobody  to  decide 
this  quarrel  but  himself. 

Lop.  Then  there  are  no  seconds,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel.  None. 

Lop.  He's  a  brave  man. 

Don  F*^l.  No,  he  says  nobody's  blood  shall  be 
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spilled  on  this  ocoasion,  but  theirs  who  have  a  title 
to  it. 

Lop.  I  believe  he*ll  scarce  have  a  lawtuit  apoa 
the  claim. 

Don  Fel.  Tn  short,  he  accuses  thee  of  a  shameful 
falsehood,  in  pretending  his  sister  Leonora  was  thy 
wife  ;  and  has  upon  it  prevailed  with  his  father,  as 
thou  hast  done  with  thine,  to  let  the  debate  be 
ended  by  the  sword  'twizt  him  and  thee. 

Lop.  And  pray,  sir,  with  submission,  one  short 
question  if  you  please ;  what  may  the  i^tle 
Leonora  say  of  this  business .' 

Don  FeL  She  approves  of  the  combat,  and 
marries  Carlos. 

Lop.  Why,  God  a-mercy  ! 

Don  Lor,  Is  it  possible  ?  sure  she's  a  devil,  not 
a  woman. 

Lop.  Ecod,  sir,  a  devil  and  a  woman  both,  I 
think. 

Don  Fel.  Well,  thou  s- a't  have  satisfaction  of 
some  of  'em. — Here  they  all  come. 

Enter  Don  Alvarrz,  Don  Carlos^  Leonora,  Jacgcta* 

ami  Sancho. 

Don  Alv.  Well,  Don  Felix,  have  you  prepared 
your  son  ?  for  mine,  he's  ready  to  engage. 

Don  Lor.  And  so  is  his.  My  wrongs  prepare 
me  for  a  thousand  combats.  My  hand  has  hitherto 
been  held  by  the  regard  I've  had  to  everything  of 
kin  to  Leonora  ;  but  since  the  monstrous  part  she 
acts  has  driven  her  from  my  heart,  I  call  for  repa- 
ration from  her  family. 

Don  Alv.  Y'ou'U  have  it,  sir ;  Camillo  will  attend 
you  instantly. 

Lop.  O  lack  !   O  lack  !  will  nobody  do  a  little 

something  to  prevent  bloodshed } — [  To  Leonora.] 

"'U^hy,  madam,  have  you  no  pity,  no  bowels  ?  Stand 

and  see  one  of  your  husbands  stotered  before  your 

face  ?     'Tis  an  arrant  shame. 

Leo.  If  widowhood  be  my  fate,  I  must  bear  it 
as  I  can. 

Lop    Why,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Don  Lor.  Talk  to  her  no  more.  Her  monstrous 
impudence  is  no  otherwise  to  be  replied  to  than  by 
a  dagger  in  her  brother's  heart. 

Leo.  Y''onder  he's  coming  to  receive  it.  But 
have  a  care,  brave  sir,  he  does  not  place  it  in 
another's. 

Don  Lor.  It  is  not  in  his  power.  He  has  a  rotten 
cause  upon  his  sword,  I'm  sorry  he  is  engaged  io't; 
but  since  he  is  he  must  take  his  fate. — [T'oDoN 
Carlos.]  For  you,  my  bravo,  expect  me  in  your 
turn. 

Don  Car.  Y'ou'U  find  Camillo,  sir,  will  set  your 
hand  out. 

Don  Lor.  A  beardless  boy  I  You  might  have 
matched  me  better,  sir  ;  but  prudence  is  a  virtue. 

Don  Fel.  Nay,  son.  1  would  not  have  thfe 
despise  thy  adversary  neither ;  thou'lt  find  Camillo 
will  put  thee  hardly  to't 

Don  Lor,  I  wish  we  were  come  to  the  triaL  Why 
does  he  not  appear  ? 

Jac.  Now  do  I  hate  to  hear  people  brag  thas. 
Sir,  with  my  lady's  leave,  I'll  hold  a  ducat  he 
disarms  you.  [They  laugh. 

Don  Lor.  Why,  what ! — I  think  I'm  sported 
with.  Take  heed,  I  warn  you  all ;  I  am  not  to  i^e 
trifled  with. 


,^ 


SCENE   I. 


THE  MISTAKE. 


im 


Re-enttr  Camillo  and  Ibabella. 

Leo,  You  shan't,  sir ;  here's  one  will  be  in 
earnest  with  yon. 

Don  Lor.  He's  welcome  :  though  I  had  rather 
have  drawo  my  sword  ag^nst  another. — I'm  sorry, 
Camillo,  we  should  meet  on  such  bad  terms  as 
these ;  yet  more  sorry  your  sister  should  be  the 
wicked  cause  on't :  but  since  nothing  will  senre  her 
but  the  blood  either  of  a  husband  or  brother,  she 
shall  be  glutted  with't.     Draw  ! 

Lop.  Ah  Lard  !  ah  Lard  !  ah  Lard  ! 

Don  Lor.  And  yet,  before  I  take  this  instmment 
of  death  into  my  fatal  hand,  hear  me,CamiUo ;  hear, 
Alvarez ;  all ! 

I  imprecate  the  utmost  -powers  of  Heaven 
To  shower  upon  my  head  thedeadliest  of  its  wrath ; 
I  ask  that  all  hell's  torments  may  unite 
To -round  my  soul  with  one  eternal  anguish, 
If  wicked  Leonora  ben't  my  wife. 

Ail.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  O  Lord ! 

Leo.  Why  then,  may  all  those  eurses  pass  him  by, 
And  wrap  me  in  their  everlasting  pains, 
If  ever  once  I  had  a  fleeting  thought 
Of  making  him  my  husband. 

Lop.  O  Lord !  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! 

Lee.  Nay  more ;  to  strike  .ixim  dumb  at  once, 
and  show  what  men  with  honest  looks  can  practise, 
know  he's  married  to  another. 

Don  Ah.  4f  Don  Fel.  How  I 

Leo.  The  truth  of  this  is  known  to  some  here* 

Jac.  Nay,  'tis  certainly  so. 

l$ab.  'Tis  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Don  Car.  I  know  the  person. 

Don  Lor.  'Tis  false  I  and  thou  art  a  villain  for 
thy  testimony. 

Cam.  Then  let  me  speak  ;  what  they  aver  is 
true,  and  I  myself  was,  in  disguise,  a  witness  of  its 
doing. 

Don  Lor.  Death  and  confusion  !  he  a  villain  too  I 
-~Have  at  thy  heart.  IHedraw*. 

Lop.  Ah  ! — I  can't  bear  the  sight  on't. 

Cam.  Put  up  that  furious  thing,  there's  no 
business  for't. 

Don  Lor.  There's  business  for  a  dagger,  strip- 
ling ;  'tis  that  should  be  thy  recompense. 

Cam.  Why  then  to  show  thee  naked  to  the 
world,  and  close  thy  mouth  for  ever — I  am  myself 
thy  wife — 

Don  Lor.  What  does  the  dog  mean  ? 

Cam.  To  fall  upon  the  earth  and  sue  for  mercy. 
iKnefU  and  lets  her  periwig  fall  qff. 

Don  Lor.  A  woman  ! — 

Lop.  £cod,  and  a  pretty  one  too  ;  you  wags  you  1 

Don  Lor.  Vm  all  amazement ! — Rise,  Camillo, 
(if  I  am  still  to  call  you  by  that  name,)  and  let  me  j 
bear  the  wonders  you  have  for  me.  I 


Itab.    That  part  her  modesty  will  ask  from 
me. 
I'm  to  inform  you  then,  that  this  disguise 
Hides  other  mysteries  beside  a  woman  ; 
A  large  and  fair  estatenvas  cover'd  by't, 
Which  with  the  lady  now  will  be  resign'd  you* 
'Tis  true,  in  justice  it  was  yours  before  ; 
But  'tisrtbe  god  of  lov«  Uka  done  you  right 
To  him  yon  owe  this  strange  discovery  ; 
Through  him  you  are  to  know  the  true  Camillo'f 
dead,  and  that  this  fair  adventurer  is  daughter  to 
Alvarez.    .; 

Don  Lar^  Incredible  I  But  go  on ;  let  me  hear 
more.  .  .  * 

Don  J^el.  She'll  tell  thee  the  rest  heitedf  the 
next  dark  night  she  meets  thee  in  the  garden. 

Don  Lor.  Ha  !— Was  it  Camillo  then,  that  I— 

liab.  Jt  was  Camillo  who  there  made  you  happy : 
andwhahas  virtue,  beauty,  wit,  and  lote-reuougb 
to  make  you  so  while  life  shall  Ust  you. 

Don  l,or.  The  proof  she  gives  me  of  her  love 
deserves  a  large  acknowledgment  indeed.  Forgive 
me,  therefore,  Leonora,  if  what  I  owe  tliis  goodness 
and  these  charms,  I  with  my  utmost  car*,  my  life, 
my  soul,  endeavour  to- repay. 

Catji.  Ill  jt  thervBPPsible  ypu  can  forgive  me  ? 

Don  Lor.  Indeed  I  can  ;  few  crimes  have  such 
a  claim 
To  mercy.     But  join  with  me  then,  dear  Camillo, 
TFor  still  I  know  you  by  no  other  name,) 
Join  with  me  to  obtain  your  father's  pardon. 
Yours,  Leonora,  too,  I  must  implore  ; 
And  yours,  my  friend,  for  now  we  may  be  such. 

Of  all  I  ask  forgiveness  :  and  since  there  is 
So  fair  a  cause  of  all  my  wild  mistakes, 
1  hope  I  by  her  interest  shall  obtain  it. 

Don  Ah.  You  have  a  claim  to  mine,  Lorenzo, 
I  wish  I  had  so  strong  a  one  to  yours  ;  but  if  by 
future  services,  (though  I  lay  down  my  life  amongst 
*em)  I  may  blot  out  of  your  remembrance  a  fault 
(I  cannot  name),  I  then  shall  leave  the  woHd  in 
peace. 

Don  Lor.  In  peace  then,  sir,  enjoy  it ;  for  from 
this  very  hour,  whate'er  is  past  with  me  is  gone 
for  ever.  Your  daughter  is  too  fair  a  mediatrix  to 
be  refused  his  pardon,  to  whom  she  owes  the 
charms  she  pleads  with  for  it 

From  this  good  day,  then  let  all  discord  cease ; 
Let  those  to  come  be  harmony  and  peace  ; 
Henceforth  let  all  our  different  interests  join, 
Let  fathers,  lovers,  friends,  let  all  combine,  ' 
To  make  each  other's  days  as  bless'd  as  she  will 
oiine.  ISseunt  omnti. 


EPILOGUE. 
{y^njTvms  BT  Mm.  mottbvx)  spoken  bt  isabklla. 


Vu  dunking,  now  good  husbands  are  so  few. 
To  get  one  like  mj  friend,  what  I  must  do. 
Camillo  ventured  hard  ;  yet  at  the  worst, 
Sha  stole  love's  honeymoon,  and  tried  her  lover 

first. 
Many  poor  damsels,  if  they  dared  to  tell. 
Have  oone  as  much,  but  have  not  'scaped  so  welL 
'Tis  wdl  the  scene's  in  Spain  ;  thus  in  the  dark, 
I  should  be  loath  to  trust  a  London  spark. 
Some  accident  might,  for  a  private  reason, 
Silence  a  female,  all  this  acting  season. 
Hard  fate  of  woman !  Any  one  would  vex. 
To  think  what  odds  you  men  have  of  our  sex. 
Restraint  and  customs  ahare  our  indination. 
You  men  can  try,  and  run  o'er  half  the  nation. 
We  dare  not,  even  to  avoid  reproach. 
When  you're  at  White's,  peep  out  of  hackney- 
coach; 
Nor  with  a  friend  at  night,  our  fame  regarding. 
With  glass  drawn  op,  £ivc  about  Covent-garden. 


If  poor  town4adies  steal  in  here,  yon  rail. 
Though  like  chaste  nuns^  their  modest  looks  they 
With  this  decorum  they  can  hardly  gain        [veil ; 
To  be  thought  virtuous,  even  in  Drury-lane, 
Though  this  you'll  not  allow,  yet  sure  you  may 
A  plot  to  snap  you,  in  an  honest  way. 
In  love-affairsy  one  scarce  would  spare  a  brother ; 
AU  cheat ;  and  married  folks  may  keep  a  pother. 
But  look  as  if  they  cheated  one  another. 
Yoa  may  pretend,  our  sex  dissembles  most. 
But  of  your  truth  none  have  much  cause  to  boast  s 
You  promise  bravely;  but  for  all  your  storming, 
We  find  you're  not  so  valiant  at  performing. 
Then  sure  Camillo's  conduct  you'll  approve  : 
Would  you  not  do  as  much  for  one  you  love  ? 
Wedlock's  but  a  blind  bargain  at  the  best. 
You  venture  more,  sometimes,  to  be  not  half  so 

-blest. 
All,  soon  or  late,  that  dangerous  venture  make 
And  some  of  tou  may  make  a  worse  miafeake* 
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THE  COUNTRY   HOUSK 

a  iparce. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MoirsiKVR  Bamtaud,  a  ei-devant  Lawyer  turned 

Couniry-Qentleman, 
MoifBisuR  OiurrARD,    Brother   to  Mowsism 

BARNAiU). 

Ekaotub,  in  love  with  BfARiAVifB. 
DoRANT,  Son  to  M0N8ISUH  Baemard. 
MoNsiKUK  LK  MARguia. 
Baron  ds  Mksbv. 

jANltO,  Cousin  to  MON8IKUR  BARHARa 

CouN,  Servant  to  Monbircr  Barnard. 
C11AJ11.T,  a  little  Boy,  Couein  to  Mariamnb. 


Servant  to  ERAffrcai 

Monsieur  la  Garantibrb,  ^ 

M0N8ISUR  LA  Roes,  \FriendttoJk»AHT, 

MONSIKUR  TROriONAC,  j 

A  Soldier,  Ckx)k,  other  Serrants,  dca 

Madahk  Barnard,  ir«e  to  Monsicur  Barn aus. 
Mariamnb,  Daughter  to  MoNsuiim  Barnard  hy 

a  former  marriage. 
Mawkin,  Sitter  to  Janno. 
LifiRTTA,  Maid  to  Mariamnb. 


SCENEy^NoRMANDT  IN  Francb. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Monsieur  Barnard's 
Country-  House, 

Enter  Erastus  and  his  Servant,  LitanrA/hllowing, 

Lis.  Once  more  I  tell  ye,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
consideration  in  tlie  world  for  her,  yon  most  begone 
this  minute. 

£ras4.  My  dear  Lisetta,  let  me  but  speak  to  her, 
let  me  but  see  her  only. 

Lis.  You  may  do  what  you  will ;  but  not  here, 
whilst  you  are  in  our  house.  I  do  believe  she*8  as 
impatient  to  see  you  as  you  can  be  to  see  her ; 
but — 

Erast.  But  why  won't  you  give  us  that  satisfac- 
tion then  ? 

Li*.  Because  I  know  the  consequence ;  for  when 
you  once  get  together,  the  devil  himself  is  not  able 
to  part  ye ;  you  will  stay  so  long  till  you  are  sur- 
prised, and  what  will  become  of  us  then  .' 

Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  be  thrown  out  at  the 
window,  I  suppose. 

Lis,  No,  but  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

Erast.  How  unfortunate  am  I !  these  doors  are 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  only  shut  to  me. 

Lis.  Because  you  come  for  a  wife,  and  at  our 
house  we  do  not  care  for  people  that  come  for 
wives. 

Serv.  What  would  you  have  us  come  for,  child  ? 

Lis.  Anything  but  wives ;  because  they  cannot 
be  put  off  without  portions. 

Serv.  Portions  !  No,  no,  never  talk  of  pot-tions ; 
my  master  nor  I  neither  don't  want  portions ;  and 


if  he'd  foNow  my  adTice,  a  regiment  of  fiKtbers 
should  not  guard  her. 

Lis.  What  say  you  ? 

Serv,  Why,  if  you'll  contrive  that  my  master 
may  run  away  with  your  mistress,  1  don't  much 
care,  faith,  if  1  run  away  with  you. 

Lis.  Don't  yoa  so,  rogue's  face  !  But  I  hope 
to  be  better  provided  for. 

Erast,  Hold  your  tongues. — But  where  is  Ma- 
riamne's  brother  ?  He  is  my  bosom  friend,  and 
would  be  willing  to  serve  me. 

Lis,  I  told  you  before  that  he  has  been  abroad 
a-hunting,  and  we  lian't  seen  him  these  three  days; 
he  seldom  lies  at  home,  to  avoid  his  father's  ill 
humour ;  so  that  it  is  not  your  mistress  only  that 
our  old  covetous  cuff  teases  :— there's  nobody  in 
the  family  but  feels  the  effects  of  his  ill  humour : 
— by  his  good  will  he  would  not  suffer  a  creature 
to  come  within  his  doors,  or  eat  at  his  table  t-^and 
if  there  be  but  a  rabbit  extraordinary  for  dinner,  he 
thinks  himself  ruined  for  ever. 

Ereut,  Then  I  find  you  pass  your  time  comfort- 
ably in  this  family. 

Lis,  Not  so  bad  as  you  imagine  neither,  perhaps; 
for,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  a  mistress  that's  as 
bountiful  as  he  is  stingy,  one  that  will  let  him  say 
what  he  will,  and  yet  does  what  she  will  But 
hark,  here's  somebody  coming  ;  it  is  certainly  he. 

Erast.  Can't  you  hide  us  somewhere  ? 

Lis,  Here,  here,  get  you  in  here  as  fast  as  yon 
can. 

Serv,  Thrust  me  in  too.  IPuts  them  into  the  closet 
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ACT    I. 


EnUr  Mariamnk. 

Lit.  Oh,  is  it  you  ? 

Mar.  So,  Lisetta,  where  have  you  been  ?  I've 
been  looking  for  ye  all  over  the  house.  Who  are 
those  people  in  the  garden  with  my  mother-in-law  ? 
I  believe  my  father  won't  be  very  well  pleased  to 
see  'em  there. 

Lis.  And  here's  somebody  else  not  far  oflT,  that 
I  believe  your  father  won't  be  very  well  pleased 
with  neither.  —  Come,  sir,  Ur !  [CrfMr. 

Re-enter  Erastus  and  Servant. 

Mar.  O  heavens ! 

Li*.  Come,  lovers,  I  can  allow  you  but  a  short 
bout  on't  this  time ;  you  must  do  your  work  with 

a  jirk one  whisper,  two  sighs,  and  a  kiss  ;  make 

haste,  I  say,  and  I'll  stand  sentry  for  ye  in  the 
meantime.  [Exi7. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  what  you  expose  me  to, 
EraKtus  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Erast.  To  die,  madam,  since'  you  rcdcive  me  with 
so  little  pleasure. 

Mar,  Consider  what  would  become  of  me,  if  my 
father  should  s^e  you  here. 

Erast,  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Mar.  Expect  with  patience  some  happy  turn  of 
affairs.  My  mother-in-law  is  kind  and  indulgent 
to  a  miracle  ;  and  her  favour,  if  well  managed,  may 
turn  to  our  advantage ;  and  could  I,  pi'evail  upon 
myself  to  declare  my  ^as^ioh  to  her,  I  don't  doubt 
but  she'd  join  in  our  interest. 

Erast.  Well,  since  we've  nothing  to  fear  from 
her,  and  your  brother,  you  know,  is  my  intimate 
friend,  you  may  therefore  conceal  me  somewhere 
about  the  house  for  a  few  days.  I'll  creep  into 
any  hole. 

Serv.  Ay,  but  who  must  have  the  care  of  bring- 
ing us  victuals .'  \,A$uie. 

'Erast.  Thrust  us  into- the  cellar,  or  up  into  the 
garret :  I  don't  care  where  it  is,  so  that  it  be  but 
under  the  same  roof  with  you. 

Serv.  But  I  don't  say  so,  for  that  jade  Lisetta 
will  have  the  feeding  of  us,  and  I  know  what  kind 
of  diet  she  keeps. — I  believe  we  shan't  be  like  the 
fox  in  the  fable,  our  bellies  won't  be  so  full  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  creep  out  at  the  same  hole  we 
got  in  at.  lAaide. 

Erast.  Must  I  then  begone  ?  must  I  return  to 
Paris  .> 

Re-enter  Lisktta. 

Lis.  Yes,  that  you  must,  and  immediately  toov 
for  here's  my  master  coming  in  upon  ye. 

Erast.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Lis.  Begone  this  minute. 

Mar.  Stay  in  the  village  till  you  hear  from  me, 
none  of  our  family  know  that  you  are  in  it. 

Erast.  Shall  I  see  you  sometimes  ? 

Mar.  I  han't  time  to  answer  you  now. 

Lis.  Make  baste,  I  say ;  are  you  bewitched  ? 

Erast.  Will  you  write  to  me  ? 

Mar.  I  will  if  I  can. 

lAs.  Begone,  I  say ;  is  the  devil  in  you  ? — 
(  Thrusts  Erastus  and  Servant  out.]  Come  this 
way,  your  father's  just  stepping  in  upon  us. 

lExeuni. 

Enter  Monirfcur  Barnahd  beating  Colin. 

Mon.  Bam.  Rogue !  rascal  !  did  not  I  com- 
mand yon }    Did  not  I  give  you  my  orders,  sirrah } 

Cof.  Why,  you  gave  me  orders  to  let  nobody  in ; 
and  madam,  her  gives  me  orders  to  let  everybody 


in — why,  the  devil  himself  can't  please  yon  boath, 
I  think. 

Man.  Bam.  But,  sirrah,  you  mast  obey  my  or- 
ders,  not  hers. 

Col.  Why,  the  gentlefolks  asked  for  her,  they 
did  not  ask  for  you — what  do  yon  make  such  a 
noise  about  ? 

Alon.  Barn.  For  that  reason,  sirrah,  you  should 
not  have  let  'em  in. 

Co/.  Hold,  sir,  I'd  rather  see  you  angry  than 
her,  that's  true  ;  for  when  you're  angry  you  have 
only  the  devil  in  ye,  but  when  madam's  in  a  passion 
she  has  the  devil  and  his  dam  both  in  her  belly. 

Mon.  Bam.  You  must  mind  what  I  say  to  yon, 
sirrah,  and  obey  my  orders. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  measter— but  let's  not  quarrel  with 
one  another — you're  always  in  such  a  plaguy 
humour. 

Mon  'Bam.  What  are  these  people  that  are  just 
come  ? 

Col.  Nay,  that  know  not  I— but  as  fine  volk 
they  are  as  ever  eye  beheld,  Heaven  bless  *em  ! 

Mon.  Barn.  Did  you  hear  their  names  ? 

Col.  Noa,  noa,  but  in  a  coach  they  keam  all 
besmeared  with  gould,  with  six  breave  horses,  the 
like  on  *em  ne'er  did  I  set  eyes  on. — 'Twould  do  a 
man's  heart  good  to  look  on  sike  fine  beast,  measter 

Mon,  Barn.  How  many  persons  are  there  ? 

Col.  Vour — two  as  fine  men  as  ever  woman 
bore,  and  two  as  dainty  deames  as  a  man  would 
desire  to  lay  his  lips  to. 

Mon.  Barn.  And  all  this  crew  sets  up  at  my 
house. 

Col.  Noa,  noa,  measter,  the  coachman  is  gone 
into  the  village  to  set  up  his  coach  at  some  inn, 
for  I  told  him  our  coach-house  was  vull  of  vaugots, 
but  he'll  bring  back  the  six  horses,  for  I  told  him 
we  had  a  rare  good  steable. 

ATon.  Barn.  Did  you  so,  rascal  ?  did  you  so  ? 

IBeati  him. 

Col.  Doant,  doant,  sir,  it  would  do  you  good  to 
see  sike  cattle,  i'faith  they  look  as  if  they  had  ne'er 
'  kept  Lent. 

I     -  Mon.  Bam.  Then  they  shall  learn  religion  at  my 

i  house. — Sirrah,  do  you  take  care  they  sup  without 

!  oats  to-night. — What  will  become  of  me  !     Since 

1  have  bought  this  damned  country-house,  I  spend 

more  m  a  summer  than  would  maintain  me  seven 

year. 

Col.  Why,  if  you  do  spend  money,  han't  you 
good  things  for  it  ?  Come  they  not  to  see  you  the 
whole  country  raund  ?  Mind  how  you're  beloved, 
measter. 

Mon.  Barn.  Pox  take  such  love  ! — 

Re-enter  Lisktta. 

How  now,what  do  you  want  ? 

Lis.  Sir,  there's  some  company  in  the  garden 
with  my  mistress,  who  desire  to  see  you. 

Mon.  Bam.  The  devil  take  'em,  what  business 
have  they  here  ?     But  who  are  they  ? 

Lis.  Why,  sir,  there's  the  fat  abbot  that  always 
sits  so  long  at  dinner,  and  dnnks  his  two  bottles 
by  way  of  whet. 

Afon.  Barn.  I  wish  his  church  was  in  his  belly* 
^hat  his  guts  might  be  half  full  before  he  came. — 
Aii'l  who  else  ? 

Lu,  Then  there's  the  young  marquis  that  won 
all  my  lady's  money  at  cards. 

Mon.  Barn,  Pox  take  him  too  t 
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Lis.  Then  Ihers'i  the  merry  lady  th»t'»  aliraj* 

AfvH.  Barn.  Very  well. 
LU.  Then  there'*  she  that  Ibieir  dawn  alt  ay 
adv'a  chJDH  t'utber  day,  snd  laughed  at  it  far  a  '    ' 
»fo«.  Barn.  Which  I  paid  almre  fifty  poi 


madin 


•ell. 


I    pray   1: 


I.  No  indeed,  sir,  she  wna  very  angry  with  'e 


,.  Ko^ 


ingrir  w 


■ay  you 


JUnn. 


.   Dine 


no,  friend,  tfll 
it  i>  n,y  fast- 


day,  my  wife  died  on't. 

Sol.  And  he  has  sent  you  here  a  pheasant  and  B 
coDple  of  parlridgL'i. 

Mon.  Bam,  Hor'i  that,  a  pheasant  and  pnrt- 
ridgei,  lay  yoa  !— Let'*  see — very  tine  birdi, 
truly.— Let  me  co "aider— to-morrow  is  not  my 
fast-day,  I  mistook ;  tell  my  nephew  he  Ehall  be 
■welcome— [To  Cot.iN.]  And  d'ye  hear?  do  you 
lake  these  foul  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cuol  place 
— im)  laiie  this  soldier  in,  aod  make  him  drink — 
make  him  drink,  d'ye  see — a  cop, — aj,  a  cup  of 
jmall  beer — d'ye  hear  ? 

Coi.  Yea,  sir. — Come  along ;  oar  small  beer  ia 


Sol.  Bu 
bring  t-o 


leofhis 


bade  n 


Ifun.  Bam.  How's  that!  olSoera  with  him — 

e  (D-morrow,  and  to  tell  him.— {Giri-!  him  Ihe 
ioj*rt.]       Go,   gol  [Thralling  MbibmU 

iDg,  for  they  retired  a  little  diEtance  off  the  camp, 
Bod  because  your  houaa  ia   near    'em,    sir,   tliey 

Mon.  Barn.  Go,  begone,  eirrah  l—fTirtufj  Aim 
nil.]  There's  a  rogue  now,  tliat  lenda  ine  three 
lean  carrion  birds,  and  brings  halT-a-doieu  varleta 
to  e»l  tbem  1 

Man.  Griff.  Itrother,  what  ia  Ihe  meaning  of 
these  doing!  ?  If  you  don't  order  your  alfnirs  bet- 
ter, yon'ti  have  your  fowls  laken  out  of  your  lety 
jani,  and  carried  anay  before  your  face, 

Mna.  Barn.  Can  1  help  it,  brother?  Dut what's, 
the  niaeter  now  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  There't  a  parcel  of  fellows  have 
been  buotiug  about  your  grounds  all  this  ojorning, 
broke  down  jout  hedges,  and  are  now  coming  into 
r  bmuB. — Oon't  yuu  hear  them  ? 


Mim.  B 
,re  they  = 


rn.  No,  no,  I  don't  hear  them ;  who 


Gr'Jf.  Three  or  four  rake-belly  officers, 
with  your  nephew  at  the  hmd  of  'em. 

Mim.  Barn.  O  (he  rogae  !  he  might  well  ii 
me  fowl). —  But  is  it  not  a  veiatiout  thing,  that  I 
mnat  stand  still  and  see  myaelf  plundered  at  this 
rale,  and  have  a  carrion  oF  >  wife  who  iliinbs  I 
ought  to  thank  all   theae  rogues  that  coma  Co 


indeed,    air,    for   she   eipecled   they 
would  hare  staid  liere  H  fortnight,  but  it 
things  happen  10  unluckily  that  they  can't  stay 
here  above  ten  day).  [Kr'I- 

il/on.   Bam.    Ten  daya  1     how  ! 
persons  with  a  cuach  and  ei>,  and  ■  kennel  of 
hungry  hounds  in  liveries,  to  live  upoit  a 

S»lrr  Soldier. 
So,  what  do  Tou  want? 

Sat.  Sir,    I   eome   from   your  nephi 
Hungry. 

Mna.  Bam.  Well,  what  does  he  war 

Sol.    lie  gives  his  service  to  you.  sir 
yon  nord  that  he'll  come  and  dine  w 


V/dh.  Griff.  I  wish  I  conld.  for  it  goes  to  roj 

3  think  they  do  you  a  great  deal  of  hoiiODr  in 

iiingofyoo. 

Von.  Barn.  Can  there  be  no  way  found  to  re- 

M  tliis  P 

Won.  Griff.  If  I  were  you,  Pd  leave  Ibis  house 

te,  and  go  to  town. 

Mnn.  Bam.  What,   and  leare  my  wife  behind 


indeed! 


;    mending   1 


.  Criff.  Why  don't  yon  sell  it  then  ? 
Afon.  Barn.   Br:cause  nobody  will  buy  it ;  it  has 
Dt  as  had   a  name  as  if  the  plague  were  in't;  it 
B3  been  sold  over  and  over,  and  every  family  that 
as  lived  in  it  has  beeu  ruined. 

Ttfon.  Griff.  Then  send  away  all  your  beds  end 
irniture,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
_  our  own  family ;  you'll  save  aomtthiog  by  that, 
for  then  yonr  guests  can't  stay  with  you  all  nighty 


ried  that  atready,  ai 


m.  I'v. 


™.   G,iff. 

,ref"may'm 


H-iUr  1^1  HorqulL 
Marq,  My  dear   M.  Bomard,  I'l 
liamble  servant. 
Atoa.  Bam.  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 


luok  as  coldly  upon 
'.  Why  truly. 


;ry  apt  tf 
r  saw  in  my  life  bi^fore. 
knoB.M.  Barnard,  I'a.  ci 


Mon.  Barn.  That  may  be,  si 


;  but  it 


dry. 


v«ting  for 


"arq.   I  left  the  Ud 

per  ;  for  my  part,  I  vt 

f  dear  M.  Barnard  ;  and  I'll  assu.-e  you,  1  under 
ak  this  juuruey  only  to  have  the  honour  of  you 

acquaintance. 

Mon.  Bam.    You  might  hate  spared  yourself 
bat  trouble,  sir. 
Marq.  Dont  you  know,  M.  Barnard,  tl 

house  of  yours  is  a  little  paradise  ? 
Mob.  Barn.  Then  rot  me,  if  it  be,  sir  I 
Marg.  For  my  part,  I  think  ■  pretCj  rt 
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iy 


the  country  is  one  of  tiie  greatest  comforts  in  life ; 
I  suppose  you  never  want  good  company,  M. 
Barnard  ? 

Mon,  Bam.  No,  sir,  I  never  want  company ; 
for  you  must  Icnow  I  loYe  very  much  to  be  alone. 

Marq.  Good  wine  you  must  keep  above  all  things, 
without  good  wine  and  good  cheer  I  would  not  give 
a  fig  for  the  country. 

Mon,  Bam,  Really,  sir,  my  wine  is  the  worst 
you  ever  drank  in  your  life,  and  you'll  find  my 
cheer  but  very  indifferent. 

Marq,  No  matter,  no  matter,  M.  Barnard; 
I've  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  there's  a 
plentiful  table  in  your  looks — and  your  wife  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world. 

Mon,  Barn,  Rot  me  if  she  be,  sir  I 

Re-enter  Coliw. 

Col,  Sir,  sir,  yonder's  the  baron  de  Messy  has 
lost  his  hawk  in  our  garden ;  he  says  it  is  perched 
upon  one  of  the  trees ;  may  we  let  him  have'n 
again,  sir? 

Mon,  Bam,  Go  tell  him,  that — 

Col,  Nay,  you  may  tell  him  yourself,  for  here 
be  comes. 

£»il«r  Baron  Da  BficasT. 

Baron,  Sir,  I'm  your  most  humble  servant,  and 
ask  you  a  thousand  pardons  that  I  should  live  so 
long  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  come  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this  to  pay  you  my  first  respects. 

Mon,  Bam,  It  is  very  weU,  sir ;  but  I  think 
people  may  be  very  good  neighbours  without  visit- 
ing one  another. 

B  tron.  Pray  how  do  you  like  our  country  ? 

Mon,  Bam,  Not  at  all,  I  am  quite  tired  on't. 

Marq,  Is  it  not  the  baron  !  it  is  certainly  he. 

Baron,  How ;  my  dear  marquis  1  let  me  em- 
brace you. 

Marq.  My  dear  baron,  let  me  kiss  you. 

iTkep  r%tn  and  emhrace. 

Baron,  We  have  not  seen  one  another  since  we 
were  schoolfellows  before. 

Afarq,  The  happiest  rencontre  ! 

Mon.  Griffs.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  very 
well  acquainted. 

Afon.  Bam,  Yes,  but  I  know  neither  one  nor 
t'other  of  them. 

Marq.  Baron,  let  me  present  to  you  one  of  the 
best-natured  men  in  the  world — M.  Barnard  here, 
the  flower  of  hospitality  ! — I  congratulate  you  upon 
having  so  good  a  neighbour. 

^fon.  Barn,  Sir ! 

Baron.  It  is  an  advantage  I  am  proud  of. 

Mon,  Bam.  Sir  I 

Marq.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  must  be  very  in- 
timate ;  let  mo  have  the  honour  of  bringing  you 
better  acquainted. 

Mon.  Bam.  Sir ! 

Baron.  Dear  Marquis,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you'll  do  me  that  honour. 

Bam,  Sir  I 

Marq  With  all  my  heart. — Come,  baron,  now 
you  are  here  we  can  make  up  the  most  agreeable 
company  in  the  world. — Faith  you  shall  stay  and 
pass  a  few  days  with  us. 

Mon.  Barn.  Methinks  now,  this  son  of  a  whore 
does  the  honours  of  my  house  to  a  miracle.  [Aside. 

Baron,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  but  I  should 
be  very  glad  you'd  excuse  me. 

Marq.  Faith,  I  can't. 


Bartm,  Dear  marqnis ! 
Marq.  Egad.  I  won*C 

Baron,  Well,  since  it  must  be  to— but  hers 
comes  the  lady  of  the  fiimily. 

EiUer  Madame  BARnARO. 

Marq,  Madam,  let  me  present  you  to  the  flower 
of  France. 

Baron,  Madam,  I  shall  think  myself  the  happiest 
person  in  the  world  in  your  ladyship's  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  little  estate  I  have  in  this  country  I 
esteem  more  than  all  the  rest,  because  it  lies  so 
near  your  ladyship. 

Mad,  Bam.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Marq.  Madam,  the  baron  de  Messy  is  the  best- 
humoured  man  in  the  world.  I've  prevailed  with 
him  to  give  us  his  company  a  few  days. 

Mad.  Bam.  I'm  sure  you  could  not  oblige  M. 
Barnard  or  me  more. 

Mon.  Bam,  That's  a  damned  lie,  I'm  sure. 

lAride, 

Baron,  I'm  sorry,  madam,  I  can't  accept  of  the 
honour — for  it  falls  out  so  unluckily,  that  I've 
some  ladies  at  my  house  that  I  can't  possibly  leave. 

Marq.  No  matter,  no  matter,  baron  ;  you  have 
ladies  at  your  house,  we  have  ladies  at  our  house — 

let's  join  companies Come,  let's  send  for  them 

immediately  ;  the  more  the  merrier. 

Mon,  Bam.  An  admirable  expedient,  truly  ! 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I'll  go  for 
them  myself. 

Marq.  Make  haste,  dear  baron,  for  we  shall  be 
impatient  for  your  return. 

Baron.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant — 
But  I  won't  take  my  leave  of  you — I  shall  be  back 
again  immediately. — Monsieur  Barnard,  I'm  your 
most  humble  servant ;  since  you  will  have  it  so, 
111  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

[_Exennt  Baron  db  Mkbsy  and  Bfarqnis. 

Mon.  Bam.  I  have  it  so  !  'sbud,  sir,  you  may 
stay  as  long  as  you  please ;  I'm  in  no  haste  for  ye. 
Madam,  you  are  the  cause  that  I  am  not  master  of 
my  own  house. 

Mad,  Bam.  Will  you  never  learn  to  be  reason- 
able, husband  ? 

Re-enter  the  Marquis. 

Marq.  The  baron  is  the  best-humoured  man  in 
the  world,  only  a  little  too  ceremonious,  that's  all. 
— I  love  to  be  free  and  generous ;  since  I  came  to 
Paris  I've  reformed  half  the  court. 

Mad.  Bam,  You  are  of  the  most  agreeable 
humour  in  the  world,  marquis. 

Marq.  Always  merry. — But  what  have  you  done 
with  the  ladies  ? 

Mad,  Bam,  I  left  them  at  cards. 

Marq,  Well,  I'll  wait  upon  'em.  But,  madam, 
let  me  desire  you  not  to  put  yourself  to  any  extra- 
ordinary expense  upon  our  accounts. — You  must 
consider  we  have  more  than  one  day  to  live 
together. 

Afad.  Bam.  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  mar- 
quis. 

Marq.  Treat  us  without  ceremony.  Good  wine 
and  poultry  you  have  of  your  own ;  wild-fowl  and 
fish  are  brought  to  your  door : — you  need  not  send 
abroad  for  anything  but  a  piece  of  butcher's  meat, 
or  so. — Let  us  have  no  extraordinaries.  IBsi:, 

Mon,  Bam,  If  I  had  the  feeding  of  yon,  a 
thunderbolt  should  be  your  supper. 
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Mad.  Bam,  Husband,  will  you  nerer  chan^ 
your  humour  ?  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  live  with  ye. 

Afon.  Bam.  Very  true ;  for  in  a  little  time  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon. 

MacL  Bam.  Do  you  know  what  a  ridiculooa 
figure  you  make  ? 

Man.  Bam,  You'll  make  a  great  deal  worse, 
when  you  han't  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  wash- 
ing of  your  shifts. 

Mai  Bam,  It  seems  you  married  me  only  to 
dbhonour  me  ;  how  horrible  this  is  1 

Mon.  Bam,  I  tell  ye,  you'll  ruin  me.  Do  you 
know  how  much  money  you  spend  in  a  year  ? 

Mad.  Bam,  Not  I  truly,  I  don't  understand 
arithmetic. 

Mon.  Bam,  Arithmetic,  O  Lud !  O  Lud!  Is 
it  so  hard  to  comprehend,  that  he  who  receives  but 
sixpence  and  spends  a  shilling,  must  be  ruined  in 
the  end  ? 

Mad,  Bam,  I  never  troubled  my  head  with 
accounts,  nor  never  will ;  but  if  you  did  but  know 
what  ridiculous  things  the  world  says  of  ye— 


Mon,  Bam.  Rot  the  world  I — *TwOl  say  worse 
of  me  when  I  am  in  a  jail. 

Mad,  Bam,  A  very  Christian-like  sayingytruly  t 
Mon.  Bam.  Don't  tell  me  of  Christian  !— Ads- 
bud,  I'll  turn  Jew,  and  nobody  shall  eat  at  my  table 
that  is  not  circumcised. 

Re-etiUr  iMwrtA. 

Lis,  Madam,  there's  the  duchess  of  TwangdiUo 
just  fell  down  near  our  door,  her  coach  was  over- 
turned. 

Mad.  Bum,  I  hope  her  grace  has  received  no 
hurt? 

Lis,  No,  madam,  but  her  coach  is  broke. 

Mon,  Bam,  Then  there's  a  smith  in  town  may 
mend  it. 

Lis,  They  say  'twill  require  two  or  three  days  to 
fit  it  up  again. 

Mad,  Bam,  I'm  glad  on't  vrith  all  my  heart, 
for  then  I  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  grace's 
good  company. — FU  wait  upon  her. 

Mon.  Bam,  Very  fine  doings  this  1 

IBxeunt  ssveraUif. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  h^The  same. 
Enter  MontAenr  Barnard 


Mon,  Bam.  Heaven  be  now  my  comfort,  for 
my  house  is  hell : — [Staris,'\  Who's  there,  what 
do  yon  want?  who  are  you? 

Enter  Servant  with  a  portmanteau, 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  your  cousin  Janno  and  cou- 
sin Mawkin  come  from  Paris. 

Mon.  Bam,  What  a  plague  do  they  want  ? 

Enter  Janno,  leading  in  Mawkih. 

Jan,  Come,  sister,  come  along. — Oh,  here's  cou- 
sin Barnard. — Cousin  Barnard,  your  servant. — 
Here's  my  sister  Mawkin  and  1  are  come  to  see 
you. 

Mawk,  Ay,  cousin,  here's  brother  Janno  and  1 
are  come  from  Paris  to  see  you.  Pray  how  does 
cousin  Mariamne  do  ? 

Jan,  My  sister  and  I  waunt  well  at  Paris ;  so 
my  father  sent  us  here  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
lake  a  little  country  air. 

Mon.  Bam,  You  could  not  come  to  a  worse 
place ;  for  this  is  the  worst  air  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mawk.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  my  father  says  it  is  the 
best. 

Afon,  Bam,  Your  father*s  a  fool;  I  tell  ye, 
'tis  the  worst. 

Jan,  Nay,  cousin,  I  fancy  you're  mistaken 
now  ;  for  I  begin  to  find  my  stomach  come  to  me 
already  ;  in  a  fortnight's  time  you  shall  see  how  I'll 
lay  about  me. 

Mon.  Bam,  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it. 

Mawk.  Father  would  have  sent  sister  Flip  and 
little  brother  Humphrey,  but  the  calash  would  not 
holds  us  all,  and  so  they  don't  come  till  to-morrow 
with  mother. 

Jan.  Come,  sister,  let's  put  up  our  things  in 
our  chamber  ;  and  after  you  have  washed  my  face. 


and  put  me  on  a  clean  neckcloth,  we'll  go  in  and 
see  how  our  cousins  do. 

MaMfk.  Ay>  come  along,  well  go  and  see  cousin 
Mariamne. 

Jan,  Cousin,  we  shan't  give  you  much  trouble, 
one  bed  will  serve  us;  for  sifter  Mawkin  and  1 
always  lie  together. 

Mawk.  But,  cousin  ;  mother  prays  yon  that 
you'd  order  a  little  cock-broth  for  brother  Janno 
and  I,  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Jan,  Ay,  a  propos,  cousin  Barnard,  that's  tme ; 
my  mother  desires  that  we  may  have  some  cock- 
broth  to  drink  two  or  three  times  a-day  between 
meals,  for  my  sister  and  I  are  sick  folks. 

Mawk,  And  some  young  chickens  too,  the 
doctor  said,  would  bring  us  to  our  stomachs  very 
soon. 

Jan,  You  fib  now,  sister,  it  waunt  young  chick- 
ens, so  it  waunt,  it  was  plump  partridges  sure,  the 
doctor  said  so. 

Mawk,  Ay,  so  it  was,  brother.— Come,  let's  go 
in,  and  see  our  cousins. 

Jan,  Ay,  come  along,  sister. — Cousin  Barnard, 
don't  foi^et  the  cock-broth. 

lExeunt  Janno  and  Mawkiit,  Servant yW/otrifij^ 

Mon.  Bam,  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  I 
Mother,  and  sister  Flip,  and  little  brother  Hum- 
phrey, and  chickens,  and  partridges,  and  cock- 
broth,  and  fire  from  hell  to  dress  'em  all. 

Enter  Colin. 

Coi.  O  measter  1  O  measter  !— .you'll  not  chide 
to-day,  as  you  are  usen  to  do ;  no,  marry  will  you 
not;  see  now  what  it  is  to  be  wiser  than  one's 
measter ! 

Mon.  Bam,  What  would  this  fool  have  ? 

Col.  Why,  thanks,  and  money  to-boot,  an  folk 
were  grateful. 

Mon,  Bam.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Col,  Why,  the  matter  is,  if  you  have  good  store 
of  company  in  your  house,  you  have  good  store  •» 
meat  to  put  in  their  bellies. 
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Mon,  Bam,  How  so  ?  how  so  ? 

Col.  Why,  a  large  and  steately  stag,  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  his  head,  Heaven  bless  you,  your  wor- 
ship might  be  seen  to  wear  *ein,  comes  towards  our 
geat  a  puffing  and  blawing  like  a  cow  in  hard 
labour. — Now,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  if  my 
measter  refuse  to  let  this  fine  youth  come  in,  why, 
then,  he's  a  fool  d'ye  see. — So  I  opens  him  the 
geat,  pulls  off  my  hat  with  both  my  bonds,  and 
said.  You're  welcome,  kind  sir,  to  our  house. 

Mon.  Bam,  Well,  well ! 

Cot.  Well,  well,  ay,  and  so  it  is  well,  as  you  shall 
straightway  find.  —  So  in  he  trots,  and  makes 
directly  towards  our  bam,  and  goes  bounce,  bounce, 
•gainst  the  door,  as  boldly  as  if  he  had  been  meas- 
ter on't  :^he  turns'en  abdut  and  thawcks'n  down 
in  the  stra,  as  who  would  say.  Here  will  I  lay  me 
till  to-morrow  morning. — But  he  had  no  fool  to 
deal  with  :  for  to  the  kitchen  goes  It  and  takes  me 
down  a  musket,  and,  with  a  breace  of  balls,  I  hits'n 
such  a  slap  in  the  feace,  that  he  ne'er  spoke  a  word 
more  to  me. — Have.  I  done  well  or  no,  measter  ? 

Mon.  Barn*  Yes,  you  have  done  very  well  for 
once. 

Col.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  a  parcel  of  dogs  came 
yelping  after  their  companion,  as  1  suppose  ;  so  I 
goes  to  the  back-yard  door,  and,  as  many  as  carae 
by,  shu!  says  I,  and  drove  'em  into  the  gearden  ; 
so  there  they  are  as  safe  as  in  a  pawnd — ha  I  ha  ! — 
But  I  can't  but  think  what  a  power  of  pasties  we 
shall  have  at  our  house,  ha  !  ha  !  [Kxit. 

Mon.  Barn.  I  see  Providence  takes  some  care 
of  me  :  this  could  never  have  happened  in  a  better 
time. 

Enter  Coolc. 

Cook,  Sir,  sir,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  dd 
you  mean  ?  is  it  by  your  orders  that  all  those  dogs 
were  let  into  the  garden  ? 

Mojt.  Barn.  How  ! 

Cook.  I  believe  there's  forty  or  fifty  dogs  tearing 
up  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  by  the  root ;  I  believe 
before  they  have  done,  they'll  rout  up  the  whole 
garden. 

Mon.  Bam.  This  is  that  rogue's  doings. 

Cook.  This  was  not  all,  sir,  for  three  or  four  of 
'em  came  into  the  kitchen,  and  tore  half  the  meat 
off  the  spit  that  was  for  your  worship's  supper. 

Mon.  Barn.  The  very  dogs  plagtie  me  ! 

Cook.  And  then  there's  a  crew  of  hungry  foot- 
men who  devoured  what  the  dogs  left,  so  that 
there's  not  a  bit  left  for  your  worship's  supper ; 
not  a  scrap,  not  one  morsel,  sir.  lExii. 

Mon.  Barn.  Sure  I  shall  hit  on  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  crew. 

Re-enter  Colin. 

Col.  Sir,  sir,  here's  the  devil  to  do  without  yon- 
der 1  A  parcel  of  fellows  swear  they'll  have  our 
Tenison,  and  'sblead  I  swear  they  shall  have  none 
on't ;  so  stand  to  your  arms,  measter. 

Mon.  Barn,  Ay,  you've  done  finely,  rogue, 
rascal,  have  you  not  ?  {Beating  him. 

Col.  'Sblead.  1  say  they  shan't  have  our  venison ! 
I'll  die  before  I'll  part  with  it.  lExit. 

Enter  Monsieur  Gripfaro. 

Mon.  Griffs.  Brother,  there's  some  gentlemen 
within  ask  for  you. 

Mon.  Bam.  What  gentlemen  ?  who  arc  they  .' 
Mon.    Griff.    The  gentlemen  that  have  been 


huntini:  all  this  morning,  they're  now  gone  up  to 
your  wife's  chamber. 

Mon.  Barn.  The  devil  go  with  'em  ! 

Mon.  Griff.  There's  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
this  plague,  and  that  is,  as  I  told  you  before,  to 
set  your  house  on  fire. 

Afon.  Barn.  That's  doing  myself  an  injury,  not 
them. 

Mon.  Griffi.  There's  dogs,  horses,  masters,  and 
servants,  all  intend  to  stay  here  till  to-morrow 
morning,  that  they  may  be  near  the  woods  to  hunt 
the  earlier : — besides  (I  overheard  them)  they're  in 
a  kind  of  plot  against  you. 

Mon.  Bam.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  You'll  be  angry- if  I  should  teU  ye. 

Mon.  Barn.  Can  I  be  more  angry  than  I  am  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  They  said,  then,  that  it  waa  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  ruin  an  old  lawyer 
in  the  country,  who  had  got  an  estate  by  ruining 
honest  people  in  town. 

Mon.  Barn,  There's  roa^ues  for  ye  ! 

Afon,  Griff.  I'm  mistaken  if  they  don't  play 
you  some  trick  or  other. 

Mon.  Barn.  Hold,  let  me  consider. 

Afon,  Griff.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Mon,  Barn.  I'm  conceiving,  I  shall  bring  forth 
presently. — Oh,  I  have  it!  it  comes  from  hence, 
wit  wa.s  its  father,  and  invention  its  mother;  if  I 
had  thought  on't  sooner,  I  should  have  been  happy. 

Mon,  Griff,  What  is  it? 

Mon.  Barn,  Come,  come  along,  I  say  ;  yoa 
must  help  me  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Lis.  Sir,  my  mistress  desires  you  to  walk  up ; 
she  is  not  able,  by  herself,  to  pay  the  civilities  due 
to  so  much  good  company. 

Afon.  Barn.  O  the  carrion  !  What,  does  she 
play  her  jests  upon  me  too.' — but,  mum,  he  laughs 
best  that  laughs  last. 

Lis.  What  shall  I  tell  her,  sir,  will  you  come  ? 

Alon.  Barn.  Yes,  yes,  tell  her  I'll  come,  with  a 
pox  to  her  !  lExit  with  Monsieur  Gripfaro. 

Lis.  Nay,  I  don't  wonder  he  should  be  angry  : 
— they  do  try  his  patience,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Enter  Mariamnb. 

What,  madam,  have  you  left  your  mother  and  the 
company  } 

Afar.  So  much  tittle  tattle  makes  my  head  ache; 
I  don't  wonder  my  father  should  not  love  the 
country,  for  besides  the  expense  he's  at,  he  nevei 
enjoys  a  minute's  quiet. 

Lis.  But  let's  talk  of  your  own  affairs  : — have 
you  writ  to  your  lover  ? 

Afar,  No,  for  I  have  not  had  time  since  I  saw 
him. 

Lis,  Now  you  have  time  then,  about  it  imme« 
diately,  for  he's  a  sort  of  a  desperate  spark,  and  a 
body  does  not  know  what  he  may  do  if  he  should 
not  hear  from  you.  Besides  you  promised  him,  and 
you  must  behave  yourself  like  a  woman  of  honour, 
and  keep  your  word. 

Mar,  I'll  about  it  this  minute. 

Enter  Charlv. 

Char,  Cousin,  cousin,  cousin,  where  are  yon 
going  ?  Come  back,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Lis.  What  does  this  troublesome  boy  want  ? 

Char.  W^hat's  that  to  you  what  I  want  ?     Per 
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haps  I  have  something  to  say  to  her  that  will  make 
her  Inugh. — Why  sure  !  what  need  you  care  ? 

Mar.  Don't  snub  my  cousin  Cbarly. — Well/ 
what  is't  ? 

Char,  Who  do  you  think  I  met  as  I  was  coming 
here,  but  that  handsome  gentleman  I've  seen  at 
church  ogle  you  like  any  devil  ? 

Afar,  Hush,  softly,  cousin. 

Lis.  Not  a  word  of  that  for  your  life. 

Char.  Oh,  I  know,  I  should  not  speak  on't  before 
folks  ;  you  know  I  made  signs  to  you  above,  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  in  private,  didn't  I,  cousin  ? 

\far.  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  you. 

Char.  You  see  I  can  keep  a  secret. — I  am  no 
girl,  mun. — I  believe  I  could  tell  ye  fifty,  and  fifty 
to  that,  of  my  sister  Cicely. — Oh,  she's  the  devil 
of  a  girl  I — but  she  gives  me  money  and  sugar- 
plums — and  those  that  are  kind  to  me  fare  the 
better  for  it,  you  see,  cousin. 

Afar.  I  always  said  my  cousin  Charly  was  a 
good-natured  boy. 

Lis.  W^ell,  and  did  he  know  yon  ? 

Char,  Yes,  I  think  he  did  know  me — for  he 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  did  so  hug  me  and  kiss 
me  ! — Between  you  and  I,  cousin,  I  believe  he  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world. 

Afar.  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Chiir.  Why,  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going  ;  I 
told  him  I  was  coming  to  see  you  ;  You're  a  lying 
young  rogue,  says  he,  I'm  sure  you  dare  not  go  see 
your  cousin  : — for  you  must  know  my  sister  was 
with  me,  and  it  seems  he  took  her  for  a  crack,  and 
I  being  a  forward  boy,  he  fancied  I  was  going  to 
make  love  to  her  under  a  hedge,  ha  !  hu ! 

Afar.  So  ! 

Char.  So  he  offered  to  lay  me  a  louis>d'or  that 
I  was  not  coming  to  you ;  so,  Done  !  says  1 — Done  I 
gays  he, — and  so  'twas  a  bet,  you  know. 

Afar.  Certainly. 

Char.  So  my  sister's  honour  being  concerned, 
and  having  a  mind  to  win  his  louis>d'or,  d'ye  see 
^-I  bid  him  follow  me,  that  he  might  see  whether 
I  came  in  or  no. — But  he  said  he'd  wait  for  me  at 
the  little  garden  gate  that  opens  into  the  fivilds,  and 
if  I  would  come  through  the  house  and  meet  him 
there,  he  should  know  by  that  whether  I  had  been 
in  or  no. 

Afar.  Very  well. 

Char.  So  I  went  there,  opened  the  gate,  and  let 
him  in — 

Afar.  What  then  ? 

Char.  Why,  then  he  paid  me  the  louis-d'or, 
that's  all. 

Afar.  V^Tiy,  that  was  honestly  done. 

Char.  And  then  he  talked  to  me  of  you,  and  said 
jou  had  the  charmingest  hubbies,  and  every  time 
he  named  'em,  Ua  !  says  he,  as  if  he  had  been 
sipping  hot  tea. 

Afar.  But  was  this  all  ? 

Char.  No,  for  he  had  a  mind,  you  must  know,  to 
win  his  louis-d'or  back  again  ;  so  be  laid  me  another 
that  I  dare  not  come  back  and  tell  you  that  he  was 
there  ;  so,  cousin,  I  hope  you  won't  let  me  lose,  for 
if  yon  don't  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I've  won, 
he  won't  pay  me. 

Afar.  What,  would  you  have  me  go  and  speak 
to  a  man  ? 

Char.  Not  for  any  harm,  but  to  win  your  poor 
cousin  a  louis-d'or.  I'm  sure  you  will— for  you're 
«  modest  young  woman,  and  may  go  without  danger. 


— ^Well,  cousin,  I'll  swear  yon  look  very  handsome 
to-day,  and  have  the  prettiest  hubbies  there  ;  do  let 
me  feel  'era,  I'll  swear  you  must. 

Afar.  What  does  the  young  rogue  mean?  I 
swear  I'll  have  you  whipped. 

lEjceunt  Charly  and  Mariamivb. 

Re-tnUr  Colis, 

Coi.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  our  old  gentleman's  a  wag, 
i'faith,  he'll  be  even  with  'em  for  all  this,  ha  !  ha  1 
ha! 

Lis.  What's  the  matter?  what  does  the  fool 
laugh  at  ? 

Col.  We  an't  in  our  house  now,  Lisetta,  we're 
in  an  inn :  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lis.  How  in  an  inn  ? 

Col.  Yes,  in  an  inn ;  my  measter  has  gotten  an 
old  rusty  sword  and  hung  it  up  at  our  geat,  and 
writ  underneath  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  with  his 
own  fair  hand,  At  the  Sword  Royal ;  Entertain" 
mentfor  Afan  and  Horse  ;  ha!  ha  1 — 

Lis.  What  whim  is  this  ? 

Col.  Thou  and  1  live  at  the  Sword  Royal,  ha !  ha  I 

Lis,  I'll  go  tell  my  mistress  of  her  father's  extra- 
vagance. lExit, 

Re-enter  Monsieur  Barnard  and  Monsieur  GairrARD. 

Afon.  Barn.  Ha  1  ha  1  yes  I  think  this  will  do. 
— Sirrah,  Colin,  you  may  now  let  in  all  the  world ; 
the  more  the  better. 

Col.  Yes,  sir. — Odsflesh  !  we  shall  break  all  the 
inns  in  the  country  : — for  we  have  a  breave  hand- 
some landlady,  and  a  curious  young  lass  to  her 
daughter. — Oh,  here  comes  my  young  measter. — 
We'll  make  him  chamberlain — ha  !  ha  ! 

Enter  Dorant. 

Afon.  Barn.  'What's  the  m>itter,  son  ?  How 
comes  it  that  you  are  all  alone  ?  You  used  to  do 
me  the  favour  to  bring  some  of  your  friends  along 
with  ye. 

Dor.  Sir,  there  are  some  of  *era  coming ;  I  only 
rid  before  to  beg  you  to  give  'em  a  favourable 
reception. 

Afon.  Bam.  Ay,  why  not  ?  It  is  both  for  your 
honour  and  mine ;  you  shall  be  master. 

Dor.  Sir,  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  our  friends. 

Afon.  Bam.  I'm  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart ; 
pray  how  so  ? 

j6or.  There's  an  old  quarrel  to  be  made  up 
between  two  families,  and  all  the  company  are  to 
meet  at  our  house. 

Afon.  Barn.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  pray 
what  is  the  quarrel  ? 

Dor.  O,  sir,  a  very  ancient  quarrel ;  it  happened 
between  their  great  grandfathers  about  a  duck. 

Afon.  Barn.  A  quarrel  of  consequence  truly  I 

Dor.  And  'twill  be  a  great  honour  to  us  if  this 
should  be  accommodated  at  our  house. 

Afon.  Barn.  Without  doubt. 

Dor.  Dear  sir,  you  astonish  me  with  this  good- 
ness ;  how  shall  I  express  this  obligation  ?  1  was 
afraid,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it. 

Afon.  Barn.  Why  so  ? 

Dor,  I  thought,  sir,  you  did  not  care  for  tho 
expense. 

Afon.  Bam.  O  Lord,  I  am  the  most  altered  man 
in  the  world  from  what  I  was,  I'm  quite  anothei 
thing,  mun  !     But  how  many  are  there  of  *em  ? 

Dor,  Not  above  nine  or  ten  of  a  side,  sir. 
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Moju  Barn.  Ob,  we  shall  dispose  of  them  easily 
enough. 

Dor,  Some  of  'em  will  bs  here  presently ;  the 
rest  I  don't  expect  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Mon,  Bam,  I  hope  they're  good  companions, 
jolly  fellows,  that  love  to  eat  and  drink  well  ? 

Dor.  The  merriest,  best-natured  creatures  in 
the  world,  sir. 

Mon.  Barn.  I'm  very  glad  on*t,  for  'tis  such 
men  I  want. — Come,  brother,  you  and  I  will  go 
and  prepare  for  their  reception. 

lExit  teilh  Monsieur  Gritpard. 

Dor.  Bless  me,  what  an  alteration  is  here! 
How  9iy  father's  temper  is  changed  within  these 
two  or  three  days  I  Do  you  know  the  meaning 
of  it  ? 

Col.   Why  the  meaning  on't  is,  ha  !  ha  ! 

Dor.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change,  I  say  ? 

Col,   Why  the  cause  on't  is,  ha  I  ha  ! — 

Dor.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sirrah  ?  do  you 
know  ? 

Col.  Ha ! — Because  the  old  gentleman's  a  droll, 
that's  all. 

Dor,   Sirrah,  if  I  take  the  cudgel — 

Col.  Nay,  sir,  don't  be  angry  for  a  little  harm- 
less mirth. — But  here  are  your  friends. 

EnUr  Meffiieurs  La  Garantibrk,  La  Rose,  and 

Trovignac 

Dor,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Pasty 
Hall. — See  that  these  gentlemen's  horses  are  taken 
care  of.  lExit  Coun. 

La  Gar.  A  very  fine  dwelling  this. 

Dor,  Yes,  the  house  is  tolerable. 

La  Rose,  And  a  very  fine  lordship  belongs 
to  it. 

Dor,   The  land  is  good. 

Trof,  This  house  ought  to  have  been  mine ;  for 
my  grandfather  sold  it  to  his  father,  from  whom 
your  father  purchased  it. 

Dor,  Yes,  the  house  has  gone  through  a  great 
many  hands. 

La  Gar.  A  sign  there  has  always  been  good 
housekeeping  in  it. 

Dor,  And  I  hope  there  ever  will. 

He-enter  Monsieur  Barxaro  and  Monsieur  Grippard, 
dressed  like  Drawers. 

Rfon.  Barn,  Gentlemen,  do  you  call .'  will  you 
please  to  see  a  room,  gentlemen  ? — Somebody  take 
off  the  gentlemen's  boots  there. 

Dor,  Father !  uncle !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this? 

Mon,  Bam,  Here,  show  a  room. — Or  will  you 
please  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  first,  gentlemen, 
and  see  what  you  like  for  dinner. 

La  Gar.  Make  no  preparation,  sir ;  your  own 
dinner  is  sufficient. 

Mon.  Bam.  Very  well,  I  understand  ye.  Let's 
see,  how  many  are  there  of  ye  ?—  [Counting  them,'] 
One,  two,  three,  four :  well,  gentlemen,  'tis  but 
half-a-crown  a-piece  for  yourselves,  and  sixpence 
a  head  for  your  servants  ;  your  dinner  shall  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  Here,  show  the  gentlemen 
into  the  Apollo. 

La  Rote.  What,  sir,  does  your  father  keep  an 
inn.' 

Mon,  Bam,  The  Sword  Royal,  at  your  service, 
sir. 


Dor.  But,  father,  let  me  speak  to  you ;  woold 
you  disgrace  me  ? 

Mon.  Barn.  My  wine  is  very  good,  gentlemen, 
but,  to  be  very  plain  with  ye,  it  is  dear. 

Dor.  Oh,  I  shall  run  distracted  ! 

Mon.  Bam,  You  seem  not  to  like  my  house, 
gentlemen ;  you  may  try  all  the  inns  in  the  county, 
and  not  be  better  entertained ;  but  I  own  my  bills 
run  high. 

Dor,  Gentlemen,  let  me  beg  the  favour  of 
ye. 

La  Gar,  Ay,  my  young  squire  of  the  Sword 
Royal,  you  shall  receive  some  favours  from  ns  i 

Dor.  Dear  Monsieur  La  Garantiere  ! 

La  Gar.   Here,  my  horse  there ! 

Dor.   Monsieur  La  Rose  ! 

La  Rose,  Damn  ye,  ye  prig  I 

Dor,   Monsieur  Troftgnac ! 

Trof.    Go  to  the  devil ! 

iExeuni  Afcssfcurs  La  Garantikrb,  La  Rosr,  and 
Trofionac. 

Dor,   Oh,  I'm  disgraced  for  ever  ! 

Mon.  Bam.  Now,  son,  this  will  teach  you  how 
to  live. 

Dor,  Your  son  !  I  deny  the  kindred ;  I'm  the 
son  of  a  whore,  and  I'll  bum  your  house  about 
your  ears,  you  old  rogue  you  !  [Exit, 

Mon.  Barn,  Ha !  ha  I — 

Mon,  Griff.  The  young  gentleman's  in  a  passion. 

Mon.  Bam.  They're  all  gone  for  all  that,  and 
the  Sword-Royal*s  the  best  general  in  Christendom. 

Enter  Erastus's  Servant  talking  leith  LrsrrrA. 

Lis.  What,  that  tall  gentleman  I  saw  in  the 
garden  with  ye  ? 

Serv.  The  same,  he's  my  master's  uncle,  and 
ranger  of  the  king's  forests.  He  intends  to  leave 
my  master  all  he  has. 

Mon.  Bam.  Don't  I  know  this  scoundrfi } 
What,  is  his  master  here ! — What  do  you  do  hero, 
rascal ? 

Serv,  I  was  asking  which  must  be  my  master's 
chamber. 

Mon,  Bam.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Serv,  Above  stairs  with  your  wife  and  daughter ; 
and  I  want  to  know  where  he's  to  lie,  that  I  may 
put  up  his  things. 

Mon.  Bam.  Do  you  so,  rascal  ? 

Serv.  A  very  handsome  inn  this. — Here,  drawer, 
fetch  me  a  pint  of  wine. 

Mon.  Barn.  Take  that,  rascal ;  do  you  banter 

[Kicks  him  otd. 


US 


Evter  Madame  Barnard. 


3fad.  Bam.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  hus- 
band ?  Are  not  you  ashamed  to  turn  your  house 
into  an  inn  ? — and  is  this  a  dress  for  my  spouse, 
and  a  man  of  your  character  ? 

Mon.  Barn.  I'd  rather  wear  this  dress  than  be 
ruined. 

Mad,  Barn,  You're  nearer  being  so  than  you 
imagine ;  for  there  are  some  persons  within  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  punish  you  for  your  ridi- 
culous folly. 

Enter  Erastus,  leading  in  Mariamnb. 

Mon,  Barn.  How,  sir,  what  means  this  ?  who 
sent  you  here  ? 

Erast.  It  was  the  luckiest  star  in  your  firma- 
ment that  sent  me  here. 
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Mon.  Bam,  Then  I  doabt,  at  my  birth,  the 
planets  were  but  in  a  scnrvy  disposition. 

ErasL  Killing  one  of  the  king's  stags,  that  run 
hither  for  refuge,  is  enough  to  Ofertum  a  fortune 
much  better  established  than  yours. — However,  sir, 
if  you  will  consent  to  give  me  your  daughter,  for 
her  sake  I  \«ill  bear  you  harmless. 

Mon,  Bam,  No,  sir ;  no  man  shall  have  my 
daughter,  that  won't  take  my  house  too. 

Erast.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  house ;  pay  you  the 
full  value  of  it,  and  you  shall  remain  as  much  master 
of  it  as  ever. 

Mon.  Bam.  No,  sir,  that  won't  do  neither ;  you 
must  be  master  yourself^  and  from  this  minute 


begin  to  do  the  honours  of  it  in  your  own  per- 
son. 
Erast.  Sir,  I  readily  consent. 
Mon,  Bam,  Upon  that  condition,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  my  house,  here,  take  my  daughter. — ; 
And  now,  sir,  if  you  think  you've  a  hard  nargain, 
I  don't  care  if  I  toss  you  in  my  wife,  to  make  you 
amends. 
Well,  then  since  all  things  thus  are  fairly  sped. 
My  son  in  anger,  and  my  daughter  wed  ; 
My  house  disposed  of,  the  sole  cause  of  strife, 
I  now  may  hope  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
If  I  can  part  with  my  engaging  wife. 

[  BjMMt  omnef. 
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SCENE  L- 


-A  Room  in  Uncle  Richard's 
House. 

Enter  Unc/.b  Richard. 

Unc.  Rich.  What  prudent  cares  does  this  deep 
foreseeing  nation  take  for  the  support  of  its  wor- 
shipful families  !  In  order  to  which,  and  that  they 
may  not  fail  to  be  always  significant  and  useful  in 
their  country,  it  is  a  settled  foundation-point  that 
every  child  that  is  bom  shall  be  a  beggar,  except 
one ;  and  that  he — shall  be  a  fool.  My  grandfather 
was  bred  a  fool,  as  the  country  report ;  my  father 
wab  a  tool,  as  my  mother  used  to  say  ;  my  brother 
wtt&  a  fool,  to  my  own  knowledge,  though  a  great 
justice  of  the  peace ;  and  he  has  left  a  son  that 
will  make  his  son  a  fool«  or  I  am  mistaken.  The 
lad  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  but  just  out  of 
his  Psalter.  As  to  his  honoured  father,  my  much- 
esteemed  nephew — here  I  have  h\n\»^[Taket  out  a 
letter."]  In  this  profound  epistle  (which  I  have 
just  now  received)  there  is  the  top  and  bottom  of 
him.  Forty  years  and  two  is  the  age  of  him  ;  in 
which  it  is  computed,  by  his  butler,  his  own  person 
has  drank  two-and-thirty  tun  of  ale.  The  rest  of 
his  time  has  been  employed  in  persecuting  all  the 
poor  four-legged  creatures  round  that  would  but 
run  away  fast  enough  from  him,  to  give  him  the 
bigh-mettied  pleasure  of  running  after  them.  In 
this  noble  employ  he  has  broke  his  right  arm,  his 


left  leg,  and  both  his  collar-bones.  Once  he  broke 
his  neck,  but  that  did  him  no  harm ;  a  nimble 
hedge-leaper,  a  brother  of  the  stirrup,  that  was  by, 
whipped  off  his  horse  and  mended  it.  His  estate 
being  left  him  with  two  jointures  and  three  weighty 
mortgages  upon  it,  he,  to  make  all  easy,  and  pay 
his  brother's  and  sister's  portions,  married  a  pro- 
fuse young  housewife  for  love,  with  never  a  penny 
of  money.  Having  done  all  this,  like  his  brave 
ancestors,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  he  now 
finds  children  and  interest-money  make  such  a 
bawling  about  his  ears,  that  he  has  taken  the 
friendly  advice  of  his  neighbour,  the  good  lord 
Courtlove,  to  run  his  estate  two  thousand  pounds 
more  in  debt,  that  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  by 
being  a  parliament-man,  and  bringing  his  wife  to 
London  to  play  off  a  hundred  pounds  at  dice  with 
ladies  of  quality  before  breakfasL  But  let  me  read 
this  wiseacre's  letter  once  over  again. — [^ReadsJl 
Most  honoured  uncle^  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  hav€ 
much  rejoiced  at  my  success  in  my  election.  It  has 
cost  me  some  money  ^  I  own  ;  but  what  of  all  thai  ! 
I  am  a  parliament -man  ^  and  that  will  set  all  to 
rights.  I  have  lived  in  the  country  all  my  days^ 
His  true ;  but  what  then  !  I  have  made  speeches  at 
the  sessions,  and  in  the  vestry  too^  and  can  else* 
where f  perhaps^  as  well  as  some  others  that  do , 
and  I  have  a  noble  friend  hard  by^  wlto  has  let  mt 
into  some  small  knowledge  of  what's  what  at  West 
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minster.  And  «o,  that  I  may  be  always  at  hand 
to  serve  my  counfr^^  I  have  cons^dted  with  my  wife 
about  taking  a  house  at  London^  ami  bringing  her 
and  my  family  up  to  town  ;  which ^  her  opinion  is, 
will  be  tfte  rightest  thing  in  the  world, — My  wife's 
opinion  about  bringing  her  to  London  ! — FU  read 
no  more  of  thee — beast ! 

IStrikes  the  letter  down  with  his  stick. 

£nter  Jamks  hastiljf. 

James.  Sir,  sir  !  do  you  hear  the  news  ?  They 
are  all  a-coming. 

Unc,  Rich.  Ay,  sirrah,  I  hear  it,  with  a  pox  to  it ! 

James.  Sir,  here's  John  Moody  arrived  already ; 
he's  stumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  man  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell 
where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  parlia- 
ment-man, till  he  can  hire  such  a  house  as  becomes 
him.  He  tells  them  his  lady  and  all  the  family  are 
coming  too ;  and  that  they  are  so  nobly  attended 
they  care  not  a  fig  for  anybody.  Sir,  they  have 
added  two  cart-horses  to  the  four  old  geldings, 
because  ray  lady  will  have  it  said  she  came  to  town 
in  ner coach-and-six ;  and — ha!  ha! — ^heavy  George 
the  ploughman  rides  postilion  ! 

Unc.  Rich.  Very  well ;  the  journey  begins  as  it 
should  do. — James  ! 

James.   Sir  ! 

Unc.  Rich.  Dost  know  whether  they  bring  all 
the  children  with  them  ? 

James.  Only  Squire  Humphry  and  Miss  Betty, 
sir  ;  the  other  six  are  put  to  board  at  half-a-crown 
a  week  a  head,  with  Joan  Growse  at  Smoke-dung- 
hill-farm. 

Unc.  Rich.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  all 
good  folks  !  what  work  will  these  people  make  I 
Dost  know  when  they'll  be  here  ? 

James.  John  says,  sir,  they'd  have  been  here  last 
night,  but  that  the  old  wheezy-belly  horse  tired, 
and  the  two  fore-wheeb  came  crash  down  at  once 
iA  Waggonrut-lane.  Sir,  they  were  cruelly  loaden, 
as  I  understand ;  my  lady  herself,  he  says,  laid  on 
four  mail-trunks,  besides  the  great  deal-box,  which 
fat  Tom  sate  upon  behind. 

Unc.  Rich.  So! 

James.  Then  within  the  coach  there  was  Sir 
Francis,  my  lady,  the  great  fat  lapdog.  Squire 
Humphry,  Miss  Betty,  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs. 
Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook  ;  but  she  puked 
with  sitting  backward,  so  they  mounted  her  into 
the  coach- box. 

Une.  Rich.  Very  well. 

James.  Then,  sir,  for  fear  of  a  famine  before  they 
should  get  to  the  baiting-place,  there  was  such 
baskets  of  plum-cake,  Dutch-gingerbread,  Che- 
shire-cheese, Naples  biscuits,  maccaroons,  neats'- 
tongues,  and  cold  boiled  beef; — and  in  case  of 
sickness,  such  bottles  of  usquebaugh,  black-cherry 
brandy,  cinnamon-water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong- 
beer,  as  made  the  old  coach  crack  again. 

Unc.  Ricli.   Well  said  ! 

James.  And  for  defence  of  this  good  cheer  ^ivi 
my  lady's  little  pearl  necklace,  there  was  the  family 
bnsket-hilt  sword,  the  great  Turkish  cimiter,  the 
old  blunderbuss,  a  good  bag  of  bullets,  and  a  great 
horn  of  gunpowder. 

Unc.  Rich.   Admirable  ! 

James.  Then  for  bandboxes,  they  were  so  be- 
pilod  up — to  sir  Francis's  nose,  that  he  could 
only  peep  out  at  a  chance  hole  with  one  eye,  aa  if 


he  were  viewing  the  country  through  a  perspective- 
glass. — But,  sir,  if  you  please,  I'll  go  look  after 
John  Moody  a  little,  for  fear  of  accidents  ;  for  ho 
never  was  in  London  before,  you  know,  but  one 
week,  and  then  he  was  kidnapped  into  a  houae  of 
ill  repute,  where  he  exchanged  all  his  money  %i:d 

clothes  for  a um  I     So  1*11  go  look  after  him, 

sir.  iEjnt. 

Unc.  Rich.  Nay,  I  don't  doubt  but  this  wisj 
expedition  will  be  attended  with  more  adventurua 
than  one.  This  noble  head  and  supporter  of  hig 
family  will,  as  an  honest  country  gentleman,  ge\ 
credit  enough  amongst  the  tradesmen,  to  run  so  fkr 
in  debt  in  one  session,  as  will  make  him  just  fit  for 
a  jail  when  he's  dropped  at  the  next  election.  He 
will  make  speeches  in  the  house,  to  show  the 
government  of  what  importance  he  can  be  to  them, 
by  which  they  will  see  he  can  be  of  no  importance 
at  all;  and  he  will  find,  in  time,  that  he  stands 
valued  at  (if  he  votes  right)  being  sometimes — 
invited  to  dinner!  Then  his  wife  (who  has  ten 
times  more  of  a  jade  about  her  than  she  yet  knows 
of)  will  so  improve  in  this  rich  soil,  she  will,  in  one 
month,  learn  every  vice  the  finest  lady  in  the  town 
can  teach  her.  She  will  be  extremely  courteous  to 
the  fops  who  make  love  to  her  in  j6st,  and  she  will 
be  extremely  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  in  earnest. 
She  will  visit  all  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their 
houses,  and  she  will  run  in  debt  to  all  the  sho]^ 
keepers  that  will  let  her  into  their  books.  In  short, 
before  her  husband  has  got  five  pound  by  a  speech 
at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  five  hundred  at 
cards  and  dice  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's. — Wife 
and  family  to  London  with  a  pox !  lExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Mrs.  Motherlt's 

House. 

Enter  Jamks,  and  Jobs  Moody. 

James.  Dear  John  Moody,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  in  London  once  more. 

John.  And  I  you,  dear  Mr.  James.  Give  me  a 
kiss. — Why  that's  friendly. 

James.  1  wish  they  had  been  so,  John,  that  you 
met  with  when  you  were  here  before. 

John.  Ah — murrain  upon  all  rogues  and  whores ! 
I  say.  But  I  am  grown  so  cunning  now,  the  deel 
himself  can't  handle  me.  I  have  made  a  notable 
bargain  for  these  lodgings  here,  we  are  to  pay  but 
five  pounds  a-week,  and  have  all  the  house  to  our- 
selves. 

James.  Where  are  the  people  that  belong  to  it 
to  be  then } 

John,  Oh  !  there's  only  the  gentlewoman,  her 
two  maids,  and  a  cousin,  a  very  pretty,  civil  young 
woman  truly,  and  the  maids  are  the  merriest 
grigs— 

James.  Have  a  care,  John. 

John.  Oh,  fear  nothing ;  we  did  so  play  toge- 
ther last  night. 

James,  Hush !  here  comes  my  master. 

Enter  Ukclk  RrcHARD. 

Unc.  Rich.  What !  John  has  taken  these  lodg- 
ings, has  he  } 

James.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  taken  *em.  [Exit. 

Unc.  Rich.  O  John!  how  dost  do,  honest  John  I 
I  am  glad  to  see  thee  with  all  my  heart. 
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John,  I  humbly  thank  your  worship.  I'm  staut 
stiUy  and  a  faithful  awd  servant  to  th'  family. 
Heaven  prosper  aw  that  belong  to't. 

Unc,  Rich,  What,  they  are  all  upon  the  road  ? 

John.  As  mony  as  the  awd  coach  would  hauld, 
sir  :  the  Lord  send  'em  well  to  tawn. 

lino.  Rich.  And  well  out  on't  again,  John,  ha ! 

John.  Ah,  sir  I  you  are  a  wise  man,  so  am  I : 
home's  home,  I  say.  I  wish  we  get  any  good 
here.  I's  sure  we  ha'  got  little  upo'  the  road. 
Some  mischief  or  other  aw  the  day  long.  Slap  I 
goes  one  thing,  crack  1  goes  anoUier ;  my  lady 
cries  out  for  driving  fast ;  the  awd  cattle  are  for 
going  slow  ;  Roger  whips,  they  stand  still  and 
kick ;  nothing  but  a  sort  of  a  contradiction  aw  the 
journey  long.  My  lady  would  gladly  have  been 
here  last  night,  sir,  though  there  were  no  lodgings 
got ;  but  her  ladyship  said,  she  did  naw  care  for 
that,  she'd  lie  in  the  inn  where  the  horses  stood^  as 
long  as  it  ^ka&  in  London. 

Unc.  Rich.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John  ! — 

John,  Ah,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  'em, 
tiiough  not  so  much  as  my  betters.  Your  worship 
IS  naw  married  yet  ? 

Unc.  Rich,  No,  John,  no ;  I  am  an  old  bache- 
lor  still. 

John.  Heavens  bless  you,  and  preserve  you,  sir. 

Unc.  Rich.  I  think  you  have  lost  your  good 
woman,  John? 

John.  No,  sir,  that  have  I  not ;  Bridget  sticks 
to  me  still,  sir.  She  was  for  coming  to  London 
too,  but,  DO,  says  I,  there  may  be  mischief  enough 
done  without  yoy. 

Unc.  Rich.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  lilce  a  man. 

John.  Sir,  were  my  measter  but  hafe  the  mon 
that  I  am,  gadswookers — ^though  he'll  speak  stautly 
too  sometimes,  but  then  he  canno  hawd  it ;  no,  he 
canno  hawd  it. 

EnUr  Deborah. 

Deb.  ^Ir.  Moody,  Mr.  Moody,  here's  the  coach 
come. 

John,  Already  !  no  sure. 

Deb,  Yes,  yes,  it's  at  the  door,  they  are  getting 
out ;  my  mistress  is  run  to  receive  'em. 

John.  And  so  will  I,  as  in  duty  bound. 

lExit  tcilh  Dkborah. 

Unc.  Rich.  And  I  will  stay  here,  not  being  in 
duty  bound  to  do  the  honours  of  this  house. 

Enter  Sir  FnAwrrs  ITkadpiecb,  Lady  TTeadpibcb. 
'Squire  Humphry,  Miss  Bftty,  Mrs.  IIawdy,  Johji 
Moody,  and  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Lady  Head.  Do  you  hear,  Moody,  let  all  the 
things  be  first  laid  down  here,  and  then  carried 
where  they'll  be  used. 

John.  They  shall,  an't  please  yom:  ladyship. 

Lady  Head.  What,  my  Uncle  Richard  here  to 
receive  us !  This  is  kind  indeed :  sir,  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  see  you. 

Unc.  Rich.  [Salute*  heT.'\  Niece,  your  servant. 
—  [Atide.  ]  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  see  you  in  the 
worst  place  I  know  in  the  world  for  a  good  woman 
to  grow  better  in. — \_Aloud.^  Nephew,  I  am  your 
servant  too  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  to  bid  you 
welcome. 

Sir  Fran.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir. 

Unc.  Rich.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake :  I'm 
not  concerned. 

Sir  Fran,  I  hope,  uncle,  I  shall  give  you  such 


wdghty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done,  as  ahall 
convince  you  1  am  a  prudent  man. 

Unc.  Rich.  That  wilt  thou  never  convince  me 
of,  whilst  thou  shalt  live.  [Aside, 

Sir  Fran.  Here,  Humphry,  come  up  to  your 
uncle. — Sir,  this  is  your  godson. 

Squire  Ilum.  Honoured  uncle  and  godfather,  I 
crave  leave  to  ask  your  blessing.  [KneeU. 

Unc.  Rich.  [Aside.']  Thou  art  a  numskull  I  see 
already. — [Puts  his  hand  on  his  head.]  There, 
thou  hast  it.  And  if  it  will  do  thee  any  good,  may 
it  be  to  make  thee,  at  least,  as  wise  a  man  as  thy 
father. 

Lady  Head.  Miss  Betty,  don't  you  see  your 
Uncle ! 

Unc.  Rich.  And  for  thee,  my  dear,  mayst  thou 
be,  at  least,  as  good  a  woman  as  thy  mother. 

Miss  Bet.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome, 
sir. 

Unc.  Rich.  Ha !  Miss  Pert  1  now  that's  a 
thought  that  seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  the 
girl  on  this  side  Highgate.  [Asidt. 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  air. 

Lady  Head.  That's  only  from  her  country  edu- 
cation, sir  Francis,  she  has  been  kept  there  too 
long ;  I  therefore  brought  her  to  London,  sir,  to 
learn  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Unc,  Rich.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it ! 
Every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of 
it  There's  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the  house 
looks  like  a  knowing  person,  even  she  perhaps  wiU 
be  so  good  to  read  her  a  lesson,  now  and  then, 
upon  that  subject. — [Aside.}  An  arrant  bawd,  or 
I  have  no  skill  in  physiognomy  1 

Mrs.  Moth.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won't  stand  long  in 
need  of  my  poor  instructions  ;  if  she  does,  they'll 
be  always  at  her  service. 

Lady  Head.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  Very  kind  and  civil  truly ;  I  believe 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  house  here. 

Unc.  Rich.  [Aside.]  For  good  business  very 
probable. — [Aloud.']  Well,  niece,  your  servant  for 
to-night ;  you  have  a  great  deal  of  affairs  upon  your 
hands  here,  so  I  won  t  hinder  you. 

Lady  Head.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shan't  have  much 
less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of  one 
sort  or  other. 

Unc.  Rich.  Why,  'tis  a  town  of  much  action 
indeed. 

Miss  Bet.  And  my  mother  did  not  come  to  it 
to  be  idle,  sir. 

Unc.  Rich.  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  say,  young 
mistress. 

Miss  Bet.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Unc.  Rich.  Um  I  miss  Mettle. — [Goinfft  Sir 
Francis  following  him,]  Where  are  you  going, 
nephew } 

Sir  Fran.  Only  to  attend  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Unc.  Rich.  Phu !  no  ceremony  with  me  ;  you'll 
find  I  shall  use  none  with  you  or  your  family. 

Sir  Fran.  I  must  do  as  you  command  me,  sir. 

lExil  Uncle  Richard. 

Miss  Bet.  This  uncle  Richard,  papa,  seems  but 
a  crusty  sort  of  an  old  fellow. 

Sir  Fran.  He  is  a  little  odd,  child ;  but  you 
must  be  very  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may  give  it  to. 

Lady  Head.  Phu,  a  fig  for  his  money !  you  have 
so  many  projects  of  late  about  money,  since  you 
are  a  parliament-man,  we  must  make  ourselves 
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tlirea  to  his  test;  humours,  seiea  jan  pcrhips, 
in  liupes  to  be  his  heira  ;  and  Iben  he'll  be  juit  old 
enough  to  marr;  bis  maid. — But  pra;f  let  us  tike 
care  of  oar  things  beic:  are  they  all  brought  in  yet! 
Mri.  Hand.  Almost,  my  lady;  there  are  onty 
■oine  of  the  biDdboies  beliind,  sad  ti  few  odd 
thing.. 
1  Lady  Head.  Let  'em  be  fetched  ia  presently. 
Mri.  Hand.  Tbey  are  here,— Come,  bring  the 

Entrr  Bemot. 
Is  there  all  yet  ? 

Serp.  All  btil  the  great  basket  of  apples,  and  the 
eoose-pyc. 

E-lcr  Doi.1.  Tripk. 
3oH.    Ah,    my  lady '.   wo'ra   a*   undone  ;  the 
goose- pye's  gwon. 

All.  Gone? 

Sir  Fran,  The  goose-pye  gone  ?  how  ? 

Doll.  Why,  sir,  I  had  got  it  fast  under  my  arm 
to  brlDg  it  in,  but  being  almost  dark,  up  comes  ino 
of  these  thin  starred  London  rogiiei,  one  gives  me 
a  great  kiok  o"  the — here;  {Laying licr hand Ujian 
her  iacli aide, \  nhile  t'other  hungry  Tarlet  twitched 
the  dear  pye  out  of  my  bands,  and  away  they  run 
dawn  street  like  two  greyhounds.  1  cried  out  fire! 
but  heavy  George  and  fat  Tom  are  after  'em  with 
a  vengeance ;  they'll  sauce  their  jackets  for  'em, 


Lady  Head,  fray,  good  sir  Francis,  ho  has  been 

roach,  above  seven  hours  this  day.  I  wish  my 
pour  girl  could  eut  a  quarter  es  much. 

MUs  Bfl.  Mama,  1  could  eat  a  good  dc&I  more 
than  1  do,  hot  then  I  should  grow  fat  nuf  hap,  like 
him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Larli/  Head.  Mrs.  Motherly,  will  yon  be  bo  kind 
to  tell  them  where  Ihey  sliail  carry  the    tilings  I 


have  garrets  and  cellars,  which,  with  the  help  of 
hiring  a  store-room,  1  hope  may  do.— [To  'ToH.] 
Sir,  triil  you  be  so  good  to  help  my  muda  a  little 
in  carrying  away  the  things? 

Tom.  With  all  my  heart,  forsooth,  if  I  con 
see  my  way  t  but  these  whoresons  ksve  awn 
knocki'd  my  eyen  awt.         ITkr,  to,-ry  >-S  Ckc  m 

Mr,.  Mvlli.  Will  your  bdysMp  please  to  relresb 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  jonr  fstigue  ?  I 
think  I  hate  pretty  good. 

Lady  Head.  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

lEiU  Mn,  Mcthhi 

Squirt   Hum.    Would  not  a  good  tankard  of 
'  sugar,  do  better,  feather. 


I'll  IT 


So,  hi 


Mr(v/a«,flBciTo«, 


B  you  CE 


George,  Calched  em  '.  the  gallons  catch  'em  for 
me  1  I  had  nnw  run  hsFe  the  tengib  of  our  bearn, 
before  somewhat  fetched  me  such  a  wherry  across 
the  sbinsi  that  dawa  came  1  flop  o'  my  feace  all 
along  in  the  cbaoael,  and  thought  1  should  ne'er 
ha'  gotten  up  again  ;  but  Tom  has  skaward  after 
them,  and  cried  murder  as  he'd  been  stuck. 

Tom.  Yes,  and  straight  upo'  that,  swap  eomes 
somewhat  across  my  forehead,  with  such  a  force, 
that  dawn  came  1  like  an  oi. 

Siuire  Hum.  So,  the  poor  pye's  quite  gone  then ! 

Tan.  Gone,  yoang  meaiter  I  yeaten  I  believB 
by  this  time.  These  I  suppose  are  what  they  call 
sharpers  io  this  country. 

e  Hum.  It  was  a  rare  good  pye. 


!r  these 


Is  put  f 


wilha 


Lady  Head.  Fray  Mrs.  Motherly,  do  Ihey  make 
n  practice  of  these  things  often  here  ? 

Mn.  Molh.  Madam,  they'll  twitch  a  rump  of 
beef  out  of  a  bailing  copper ;  and  for  a  silver  tm- 
kard,  they  make  no  more  conscience  of  that,  Itiaa 
if  it  were  a  Tunbridge  sugar-box. 

Sir  Fran,  1  wish  the  coach  and  horses,  Geoi^, 
were  safe  got  to  the  inn.  Do  you  and  Roger  take 
special  care  that  nobody  runs  away  with  ' ' 
)oa  go  thither. 

George.  I  believe,  sir.  our  cattle  wosnt  yeasily  be 
run  away  with  to-night ;  but  weest  take  ' 
Kecon  of  them,  poor  sauls  t 

Sir  Frvn.  Do  so,  prsy  now. 

Sipiire  H*m,  Feather.   1   bad  r«tber  they  had 
ran  SHBjr  with  lieaty  George  than  the  goose. 
•  ilieeof  it  before  mpperlo  night  would  have  I 

£<ufy  Urad.  This  liny  ia  always  thinking  of  hia 


.  and  B( 


Sir  Fran.  I  think  it  would,  son.—Here,  JohD 
Moody,  get  us  a  tankard  of  good  hearty  sins' 
presently. 

John.  Sir,  here's  Norfolk-nog  to  be  had  at  nnr 
door. 

Squire  Hum.  That's  beat  of  all.  feather:  but 
make  hasto  with  it.  Jolm.  [£'''<  loan  M.wdi. 

Lady  Head.  Well,  I  wonder,  Sir  Frends,  you 
will  encourage  that  lad  to  swill  his  guts  thus  with 
such  beastly,  lubberly  liquor :  if  it  were  1 
gundy,  or  champagne,  something  might  ho  said 
for't  ;  they'd  perhaps  give  him  some  wit 
cpirit ;  but  such  heavy,  muddy  alutf  as  this  will 
make  him  quite  stupid. 

"  "  Why  you  know,  my  dear,  1  have 
drank  good  ale  and  strong  beer  these  thirty  yean. 


>nldon 


Sir  Fran.  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by  his 


wife, 


Mill  Bel.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool, 
fatiirr,  for  I  shall  love  to  govern  dearly. 

Sir  Fran.  Here,  Humpbryj  here's  to  thee.— 
[Dnaki,]  Yon  are  too  pert,  child,  it  don't  d< 
well  in  a  yonng  woman. 

Lady  Head.  Prny,  sir  Francis,  don't  Bnnb  her. 


rrard. 


[-Vtirr 


.  YoD.  jou  think  I'm  too  forward  I 

what  have  you  ti9  do  to  think,  brother  Heavy  ? 

you  are  loo  fat  to  think  of  anything  but  your  belly. 

I.ady  Head.  Well  said,  miss  ;  he's  none  of  your 

master,  though  he'syonr  elder  brother. 

Ceoryr,  Sir,  I    have  do  good  opinion  of  this 

tan  lie,  ii's  made  up  of  mischief,  I  think. 

Sir  Fraa.  Why.  whaf's  the  matter  now  P 

GeOTue,   I'ss  tell  your  worships  before  we  wcm 

gotten  IO  tl'.e  slitat  end,  ■  |reit  laggerhcaded  cart. 
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with  wheels u  thick  m  a  g^ood  brick  wall,  laid  hawld 
of  tliH  coacli.  and  has  pood  it  aw  to  bits.  Au  tiiis  be 
Loi'dou,  waM  we  were  all  weel  i'th'  country  again. 

MUa  Bet,  What  have  you  to  do,  wr,  lo  wish  us 
all  in  the  country  again,  lubber  ?  1  hope  we  shan't 
ffn  in  the  country  again  these  seven  years,  mama, 
kt  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  Fran,  Hold  your  tongue,  Betty. — [To 
Gkorge.]     Was  Roger  in  no  fault  in  this  ? 

Oeor(/e.  No,  sir,  nor  I  neither.  Are  not  you 
ashnmcd,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do  such  an 
unkind  thing  to  strangers  ?  No,  says  he,  you  buoip- 
kio. — Sir, he  did  the  thing  on  very  purpose,  and  so 
the  folks  said  that  stood  by  ;  but  they  said  your 
worship  need  na  be  concerned,  for  you  might  have 
a  lawsuit  with  him  when  you  pleased,  that  would 
not  cost  you  above  a  hundred  pounds,  and  mayhap 
you  might  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sir  Fran,  1*11  try  what  I  can  do  with  him,  egad, 
I'll  make  such — 

Squire  Hum.  Feather,  have  him  before  the  par- 
liament.     . 

Sir  Fran,  And  so  I  will :  Til  make  him  know 
who  I  am.     Where  does  he  hve  ? 

George,  I  believe  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  What's  the  villain's  name  ? 

George.  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 

Sir  Fran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

George.  Sir.  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran,  Where's  that  > 

George.  By  my  troth  I  do  naw  knaw.  I  heard 
him  say  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  us  to- 
uigiit,  and  so  he'd  go  home  and  smoke  a  pipe. 

Lady  Head.  Come,  sir  Francis,  don't  put  your- 
self in  a  heat,  accidents  will  happen  to  people  in 
travelling  abroad  to  see  the  world.  Eat  your 
supper  heartily,  go  to  bed,  sleep  quietly,  and  to- 
morrow see  if  you  can  buy  a  handsome  seeoud- 
hand  coach  for  present  use,  bespeak  a  new  one, 
and  then  all's  easy.  lExcunl. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same, 

EnUr  Colund  Courtly. 
Col.  Who's  that,  Deborah  ? 

Enter  Dkborah. 

Del,  At  your  service,  sir. 

Col.  What,  do  you  keep  open  house  here  ?  I 
found  the  street  door  as  wide  as  it  could  gape. 

Deb.  Sir,  we  are  all  in  a  bustle,  we  have  lodgers 
come  m  to-night,  the  house  full. 

Col.  Where's  your  mistress  "i 

Dt'b.  Prodigious  busy  with  her  company  ;  but 
I'll  tell  Mrs.  Martilla  you  arc  here,  1  believe  she'll 
come  to  you. 

Col,  That  will  do  as  well. — [^xi/ Deborah.] 
Poor  Martilla !  she's  a  very  good  girl,  and  I  have 
loved  her  a  great  while.  I  think  hix  months 
it  is,  since,  like  a  merciless  highwayman,  I  made 
her  deliver  all  she  had  about  her  ;  she  begsed 
hard,  poor  thing,  I'd  leave  her  one  small  bauble. 
Had  I  let  her  keep  it,  I  believe  she  had  still  kept 
me.  Could  women  but  refuse  their  ravenous 
lovers  that  one  dear  destructive  moment,  how 
long  might  they  reign  over  them  ! — But  for  a  bane 
to  both  their  joys  and  ours,  when  they  have  indulged 
us  with  such  favours  as  to  make  us  adore  them,  they 
are  not  able  to  refuse  us  that  one  which  puts  an 
end  to  our  devotion. 


Enter  MAanixA. 
Martilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  my  child  ? 

3/ar.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Col,  Why,  what  have  you  lost  ? 

Mar,   I  have  lost  you. 

Col.  How  came  you  to  lose  me  ? 

Mar,  By  losing  myself. 

Col.  We  can  be  friends  stilL 

Afar.  Dull  ones. 

Col.  Useful  ones  perhaps.  Shall  I  help  thee  to 
a  good  husband  ? 

Mar.  Not  if  I  were  rich  enoush  to  live  without  one* 

Col.  I'm  sorry  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  make 
thee  so ;  but  we  won*t  talk  of  melancholy  thingfl* 
Who  are  these  folks  your  aunt  has  got  in  her  house? 

Afar.  One  sir  Francis  Headpiece  and  hia  lady, 
with  a  son  and  daughter. 

Col,  Headfiiece  I  cotso,  I  know  *em  a  little.  1 
met  with  'em  at  a  race  in  the  country  tvro  years 
pince ;  a  sort  of  blockhead,  is  not  he? 

Mar.  So  they  say. 

Col,  His  wife  seemed  a  mettled  gentlewoman,  if 
she  had  had  but  a  fair  field  to  range  in. 

Mar,  That  she  won't  want  now,  for  they  stsy 
in  town  the  whole  winter. 

Col,  Oh,  that  will  do  to  show  all  her  parts  in. 
Enter  Mrs.  Motherly. 
How  do  you  do,  my  old  acquaintance  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  At  your  service  you  know  always, 
colonel. 

Col%  I  hear  you  have  got  good  company  in  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Moth,  I  hope  it  will  prove  so ;  he's  a  par- 
liament man  only,  colonel,  you  know  there's  soms 
danger  in  that. 

Col.  Oh,  never  fear,  he'll  pay  his  landlady, 
though  he  don't  pay  his  butcher. 

.Mrs,  Moth.  His  wife's  a  clever  woman. 

Col,  So  tihe  is. 

Mrs.  Moth.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  I  have  seen  her  in  the  country,  and  I  begin 
to  think  I'll  visit  her  in  town. 

Afrs.  Afoih.  You  begin  to  look  like  a  rogue. 

Col.  What,  your  wicked  fancies  are  stirring 
already  ? 

Afrs.  Afoth.  Yours  are,  or  I'm  mistaken.  But 
— ril  have  none  of  your  pranks  played  upon  her. 

Col.  Why  she's  no  girl,  she  can  defend  herself. 

Afrs.  Afoth.  But  what  if  she  won't  ? 

Col.  Whv,  then,  she  can  blame  neither  you  nor  me. 

Afrs.  Afoth,  You'll  never  be  quiet  till  you  get 
my  windows  broke  ;  but  I  must  go  and  attend  my 
lodf^ers,  so  good  night. 

Col.  Do  so,  and  give  my  service  to  my  lady, 
and  tell  her,  if  she'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  do  myself 
the  honour  to-morrow  to  come  and  tender  my 
services  to  her,  as  long  as  she  stays  in  town. — 
[Aside.]  If  it  ben't  too  long. 

Afrs.  Afoth.  ru  tell  her  what  a  devil  you  are, 
and  advise  her  to  have  a  care  of  you. 

Col.  Do,  that  will  make  her  every  time  she  seek 
me  think  of  what  I'd  be  at. — [Exit  Mrs.  Mother- 
ly.] Dear  Martilla,  good  night,  I  know  you  won't 
be  my  hindrance  ;  I'll  do  you  as  good  a  turn  some 
time  or  other.  Well,  I  am  so  glad,  you  don't  love 
me  too  mtich. 

Afar,  When  that's  our  fate,  as  too,  too  oft  we 
prove. 
How  bitterly  we  pay  the  past  delights  of  love 

iExe**mL 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  L—A  Boom  in  Lord  Lovbrulb's 

House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovrrvlk  and  Lady  Arabclla. 

Lady  Ara,  Well,  look  yon,  my  lord,  I  can  bear 
it  no  longer ;  nothing  still  but  about  my  faults,  my 
faults  !  an  agreeable  subject  truly  1 

Lord  Love.  But,  madam,  if  you  won't  hear  of 
Your  faults,  how  is  it  likely  you  should  ever  mend 
'em  ? 

Lad^  Ara.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  *em. 
1  can't  mend  'em,  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred 
times ;  you  know  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  over  and 
over,  and  it  hurts  me  so  I  can't  bear  it.  Why, 
don't  you  know,  my  lord,  that  whenever  (just  to 
jilease  you  only)  I  have  gone  about  to  wean  myself 
from  A  fault  (one  of  my  faults  I  mean  that  I  love 
dearly),  han't  it  put  me  so  out  of  humour  yon 
could  scarce  endure  the  house  with  me  ? 

Lord  Love,  Look  you,  my  dear,  it  is  very  true» 
that  in  weaning  one's  self  from — 

Lady  Ara,  Weaning !  why,  ay,  don't  you  see, 
that  even  in  weaning  poor  children  from  the  nurse 
it's  almost  the  death  of  *em?  and  don't  you  see 
your  true  religious  people,  when  they  go  about  to 
wean  themselves,  and  have  solemn  days  of  fasting 
and  praying,  on  purpose  to  help  them,  does  it  not 
so  disorder  them,  there's  no  coming  near  'em ;  are 
they  not  as  cross  as  the  devil  ?  and  then  they  don't 
do  the  business  neither ;  for  next  day  their  faults 
are  just  where  they  were  the  day  before. 

Lord  Love,  But,  madam,  can  you  think  it  a  rea- 
sonable thing  to  be  abroad  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  you  know  I  go  to  bed  at  eleven  ? 

Lady  Ara.  And  can  you  think  it  a  wise  thing 
(to  talk  your  own  way  now)  to  go  to  bed  at 
eleven,  when  you  know  I  am  likely  to  disturb  you 
by  coming  there  at  three  ? 

Lord  Love,  Well,  the  manner  of  women's  living 
of  late  is  insupportable,  and  some  wav  or  other — 

f^ady  Ara.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose.^ Pray, 
my  lord,  one  word  of  fair  argument.  You  com- 
plain of  my  late  hours ;  I  of  your  e^rly  ones ;  so 
far  we  are  even,  you'll  allow.  But  which  gives  us 
the  best  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world  ?  My 
two  o'clock  speaks  life,  activity,  spirit,  and  vigour  $ 
your  eleven  has  a  dull,  drowsy,  stupid,  good-for- 
nothing  sound  with  it.  It  savours  much  of  a  me- 
chanic, who  must  get  to  bed  betimes  that  he  may 
rise  early  to  open  his  shop,  faugh  ! 

Lord  Love.  1  thought  to  go  to  bed  early  and 
rise  so,  was  ever  esteemed  a  right  practice  for  all 
people. 

Lady  Ara,  Beasts  do.  it. 

Lord  Love.  Fy,  fy,  madam,  fyl  But 'tis  not 
your  ill  hours  alone  disturb  me ;  but  the  ill  com- 
pany who  occasion  those  ill  hours. 

Lady  Ara.  And  pray  what  ill  company  may 
those  be  ? 

Lord  Love.  Why,  women  that  lose  their  money, 
and  men  that  win  it :  especially  when  'tis  to  be 
paid  out  of  their  husband's  estate ;  or  if  that  fail, 
and  the  creditor  be  a  little  pressing,  the  lady  will 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  try  if  the  gentleman,  instead 
of  gold,  will  accept  of  a  trinket. 


Lafly  Ara,  My  lord,  yon  grovr  scurrilous,  and 
you'll  make  me  hate  you.  I'll  have  you  to  know 
I  keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  the 
town,  and  the  assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  Love,  So  are  the  churches  now  and  then. 

Leuiy  Ara,  My  friends  frequent  them  often,  at 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  Love.  They  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a  groom 
of  the  chamber  there  were  allowed  to  furnish  cards 
and  dice  to  the  company. 

Lady  Ara,  You'd  make  a  woman  mad  ! 

Lord  Love.  You*d  make  a  man  a  fool. 

Lady  Ara,  If  Heaven  has  made  yon  otherwise, 
that  won*t  be  in  my  powef. 

Lord  Love,  I'll  try  if  1  can  prevent  your  making 
me  a  beggar  at  least. 

Lady  Ara,  A  beggar !  Crcesus  !  I'm  out  of 
patience  ) — I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-morrow 
morning. 

Lord  Love,  111  order  the  doors  to  be  locked  at 
twelve. 

Lady  Ara,  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to- 
morrow night. 

Lord  Love,  Then  you  shall  never  come  home 
again,  madam.  li^J^H» 

Lady  Ara,  Tliere  he  has  knocked  me  down. 
My  father  upon  our  marriage  said,  wives  were 
come  to  that  pass,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  they 
should  be  trusted  with  piu-money,  and  so  would 
not  let  this  man  settle  one  penny  upon  his  poor 
wife,  to  serve  her  at  a  dead  lift  for  separate  main- 
tenance. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Clar,  Good-morrow,  madam;  how  do  you  do 
to-dav  '  you  seem  to  be  in  a  little  fluster. 

Lofty  A I  a.  My  lord  has  been  in  one,  and  as  I 
am  the  most  complaisant  poor  creature  in  the 
world,  1  put  myself  into  one  too,  purely  to  be 
suitable  company  to  him. 

Clar.  You  are  prodigious  good ;  but  sufely  it 
must  be  mighty  agreeable  when  a  man  and  his  wile 
can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of  conversation. 

Lady  Ara,  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 

Clar.  But  yet,  though  I  believe  there's  no  life 
so  happy  as  a  married  one,  in  the  main  ;  yet  1 
fancy,  where  two  people  are  so  very  much  together, 
they  must  often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  Ara,  Clarinda,  you  are  the  most  mistaken 
in  the  world ;  married  people  have  things  to  talk 
of,  child,  that  never  enter  into  the  imagination  of 
others.  Why  now,  here's  my  lord  and  I,  we  han't 
been  married  above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and 
we  have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in 
bank,  that  whenever  we  want  company,  we  can 
talk  of  any  one  of  them  for  two  hours  together, 
and  the  subject  never  the  flatter.  It  will  be  aa 
fresh  next  day,  if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  as  it  was 
the  first  day  it  entertained  us. 

Clar.  Why  that  must  be  wonderful  pretty. 

Lady  Ara,  Oh,  there*'*  no  life  like  it !  This 
▼ery  day  now,  for  example,  my  lord  and  I,  after  a 
pretty  cheerful  Ute-a-tite  dinner,  sat  down  by  the 
fireside,  in  an  idle,  indolent,  pick  tooth  way  for  a 
while,  as  if  we  had  not  thought  of  one  another's 
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being  in  tlie  room.  At  last  (stretching  himself, 
and  yawning  twice),  my  dear,  says  he,  you  came 
home  very  late  last  night  *Twas  but  two  in  the 
morning,  says  I.  I  was  in  bed  (yawning)  by 
eWen,  says  be.  So  you  are  every  night,  says  I. 
Well,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  how  you  can  sit  up 
so  late.  How  can  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a 
thing  that  happens  so  often  ?  Upon  which  we 
entered  into  conversation.  And  though  this  is  a 
point  has  entertained  us  above  fifty  times  already, 
we  always  find  so  many  pretty  new  things  to  say 
upon't,  that  1  believe  in  my  soul  it  will  last  as  long 
as  we  live. 

Clar,  But  in  such  sort  of  family  dialogues 
(though  extremely  well  for  passing  of  time)  don't 
there  now  and  then  enter  some  little  witty  sort  of 
bitterness  ? 

Lady  Ara.  O  yes  ;  which  don't  do  amiss  at  all, 
a  little  something  that's  sharp,  moderates  the 
extreme  sweetness  of  matrimonial  society,  which 
would  else  ])erhaps  be  cloying.  Though  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Clarinda,  I  think  we  squeezed  a 
little  too  much  lemon  into  it  this  bout ;  for  it 
grew  so  sour  at  last,  that  I  think  I  almost  told  him 
he  was  a  fool ;  and  he  talked  something  oddly  of 
turning  me  out  of  doors. 

Clar.  Oh,  but  have  a  care  of  that !  ^ 

Lady  Ara,  Why,  to  be  serious,  Clarinda,  what 
would  you  have  a  woman  do  in  my  case  ?  There 
18  no  one  thing  he  can  do  in  this  world  to  please 
me — except  giving  me  money;  and  that  he  is 
growing  weary  of;  and  I  at  the  same  time  (partly 
by  nature,  and  partly  perhaps  by  keeping  the  best 
company)  do  with  my  soul  love  almost  everything 
that  he  hates.  I  dote  upon  assemblies,  adore 
masquerades,  my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball ;  I  love 
play  to  distraction,  cards  enchant  me,  and  dice — 
put  me  out  of  my  little  wits.— Dear,  dear  hazard, 
what  music  there  is  in  the  rattle  of  the  dice,  com- 
pared to  a  sleepy  opera !  Da  you  ever  play  at 
hazard,  Clarinda  ?* 

Ciar.  Never;  I  don't  think  it  sits  well  upon 
women  ;  it's  very  masculine,  and  has  too  much  of  a 
rake ;  you  see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and 
curse.'  Sure  it  must  incline  the  women  to  do  the 
same  too,  if  they  durst  give  way  to  it. 

Lady  Ara.  So  it  docs ;  but  hitherto,  for  a  little 
decency,  we  keep  it  in  ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  our 
teeth,  an  oath  gets  into  our  mouths,  we  swallow  it. 

Cltir.  That's  enough  to  bnrst  you  ;  but  in  time 
perhaps  you'll  let  'em  fly  as  they  do. 

Lady  Ara.  Why  'tis  probable  we  may,  for  the 
pleasure  of  all  polite  women's  lives  now,  you  know, 
is  founded  upon  entire  liberty  to  do  what  they  will. 
But  shall  I  tell  you  what  happened  t'other  night  ? 
Having  lost  all  my  money  but  ten  melancholy 
guineas,  and  throwing  out  for  them,  what  do  you 
think  slipped  from  me  ? 

Clar.  An  oath  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Gud  soons  ! 

Clar.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  did  not  it  frighten 
you  out  of  your  wits  } 

Lady  Ara.  Clarinda,  I  thought  a  gun  had  gone 
Dff. — But  I  forget,  you  are  a  prude,  and  design  to 
live  soberly. 

Clor.  Why  '(is  true ;  both  my  nature  and 
education  do  in  a  good  degree  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  Ara,  Well,  surely  to  be  sober  is  to  be 
terribly  dull.     You  will  marry,  won't  you  ? 

Clar,  1  can't  tell  but  I  may. 


Lady  Ara.  And  youMl  live  in  town  ? 

Clar,  Half  the  year  I  should  like  it  very  well. 

Lady  Ara.  And  you  would  live  in  London  half 
a  year,  to  be  sober  in  it .' 

Clar.  Yes. 

Lady  Ara.  Why  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be 
sober  in  the  country  ? 

Clar.  So  I  would  the  t'other  half  year. 

Lady  Ara.  And  pray  what  pretty  scheme  of  life 
would  you  form  now,  for  your  summer  and  winter 
sober  entertainments  ? 

Clar.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  very  well 
content  us. 

Lady  Ara.  Let's  hear  it. 

Clar.  I  could  in  summer  pass  my  time  very 
agreeably,  in  riding  soberly,  in  walking  soberly,  in 
sitting  under  a  tree  soberly,  in  gardening  soberly, 
in  reading  soberly,  in  hearing  a  little  music  soberly, 
in  conversing  with  some  agreeable  friends  soberly, 
in  working  soberly,  in  managing  my  family  and 
children  (if  I  had  any)  soberly,  and  possibly  by 
these  means  I  might  induce  my  husband  to  be 
as  sober  as  myself. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  Clarinda,  thou  art  a  most 
contemptible  creature.  But  let's  have  the  sobet 
town  scheme  too,  for  I'm  charmed  with  the  coun- 
try one. 

Clar.  You  shall,  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to  my 
sobriety  there  too. 

Lady  Ara.  If  you  do,  you'll  make  me  sick  of 
you.     But  let's  hear  it  however. 

Clar.  I  would  entertain  myself  in  observing  the 
new  fashions  soberly,  I  would  please  myself  in  new 
clothes  soberly,  I  would  divert  myself  with  agree- 
able friends  at  home  and  abroad  soberly,  I  would 
play  at  quadrille  soberly,  I  would  go  to  court 
soberly,  I  would  go  to  some  plays  soberly,  I  would 
go  to  operas  soberly,  and  I  think  I  could  go  once, 
or,  if  I  liked  my  company,  twice  to  a  masquerade 
soberly. 

Lady  Ara.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  last  piece 
of  sobriety,  1  was  going  to  call  for  some  surfeit- 
water. 

Clar.  Why  don't  you  think,  that  with  the  fur- 
ther aid  o^  breakfasting,  dining,  supping,  and 
sleeping  (not  to  say  a  word  of  devotion),  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  might  roll  over  in  a  tolerable 
manner  ? 

Lady  Ara.  How  I  detest  that  word,  tolerable ! 
And  so  will  a  country  relation  of  ours,  that's  newly 
come  to  town,  or  I'm  mistaken. 

Clar.  Who  is  that  .> 

Lady  Ara.  Even  my  dear  lady  Headpiece. 

Clar.  Is  she  come } 

Lady  Ara.  Yes,  her  sort  of  a  tolerable  husband 
has  gotten  to  be  chosen  parliament-man  at  some 
simple  town  or  other,  upon  which  she  has  persuaded 
him  to  bring  her  and  her  folks  up  to  London. 

Clar.  That's  good  ;  I  think  she  was  never  here 
before. 

Lady  Ara.  Not  since  she  was  nine  years  old ; 
but  she  has  had  an  outrageous  mind  to  it  ever  since 
she  was  married. 

Clar.  Then  she'll  make  the  most  of  it,  I  suppose, 
now  she  is  come, 

Lady  Ara.  Depend  upon  that. 

Clar.  We  must  go  and  visit  her. 

Lady  Ara.  By  all  means ;  and  may  be  you'll 
have  a  mind  to  offer  her  your  tolerable  scheme  for 
her   London   diversion   this  winter;  if  you  do, 
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mistress,  I'll  show  her  mine  too,  and  you  shall  see 
she'll  so  despise  you  and  adore  me,  that  if  I  do 
but  chirrup  to  her,  she'll  hop  after  me  like  a  tame 
sparrow,  the  town  round.  But  there's  your 
admirer  I  see  coming  in,  I'll  oblige  him,  and  leave 
you  to  receive  part  of  his  visit,  while  I  step  up  to 
write  a  letter.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don't  like  him  half  so  well  as  1  used  to  do ;  he 
falls  off  of  late  from  being  the  company  he  was,  in 
our  way.  In  short,  I  think  he's  growing  to  be  a 
little  like  my  lord.  lExU. 

Enter  Sir  Charlks. 

Sir  Char,  Madam,  your  servant;  they  told  me 
lady  Arabella  was  here. 

Clar.  She*s  only  stepped  up  to  write  a  letter ; 
she'll  come  down  presently. 

Sir  Char.  Why,  does  she  write  letters  ?  I 
thought  she  had  never  time  for*t :  pray  how  may 
she  have  disposed  of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

Clar,  A  good  deal  as  usual ;  she  has  visits  to 
make  till  six ;  she's  then  engaged  to  the  play ; 
from  that  till  court-time  she's  to  be  nt  cards  at 
Mrs.  Idie's ;  after  the  drawing-room  she  takes  a 
short  supper  with  lady  Hazard,  and  from  thence 
they  go  together  to  the  assembly. 

Sir  Char.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her  ? 
Clar.  The  visits  and  the  play,  no  more. 
Sir  Char.  And  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest  ? 
Clar.   Tis  easy  to  forbear  what  we  are  not  very 
fond  of. 

Sir  Char.  I  han't  found  it  so.  I  have  passed 
much  of  my  life  in  this  hurry  of  the  ladies,  yet  was 
never  so  pleased  as  when  1  was  ut  quiet  without 
'em. 

Clar.   What  then,  induced  you  to  be  with  'em  ? 
Sir  Char.   Idleness  and  the  fashion. 
Clar.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 
Sir  Char.  To  speak  honestly,  yes.     When  one 
is  in  a  toyshop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the  bau- 
bles;  so  I  was  perpetually  engaging  with   some 
coquette  or  other,  whom  I  could  love  perhaps  just 
enough  to  put  it  into  her  power  to  plague  me. 

Clar,  Which  power  I  suppose  she  sometimes 
made  use  of. 

Sir  C/uir,  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  madam, 
,    generally  mean  nothing  farther ;  I  look  upon  them 
I    and  prudes  to  be  nuisances  much  alike,  though  they 
'     seem  very  different :  the  first  are  always  disturbing 
the  men,  and  the  latter  always  abusing  the  women. 
Clar.   And  all  I  think  is  to  estabUsh  the  cha- 
racter of  being  virtuous. 

Sir  Char.  That  is,  being  chaste  they  mean,  for 

Ttbey  know  no  other  virtue ;  therefore  indulge  them- 

r  selves  in  everything  else  that's  vicious ;  they  (against 

li   nature)  keep  their  chastity  only  because  they  find 

r   more  pleasure  in  doing  mischief  with  it  than  they 

M    should  have  in  parting  with  it.     But,  madam,  if 

^  both  these  characters  are  so  odious,  how  highly  to 

I    be  valued  is  that  woman  who  can  attain  all  they 

I    aim  at  without   the  aid  of  the  folly  or  vice  of 

I    either ! 

Re-^nter  Ladj  Arabkixa. 

Lady  Ara-  Your  servant,  sir.  I  won't  ask  your 
j  pardon  for  leaving  you  alone  a  little  with  a  lady 
I    that  I  know  shares  so  much  of  your  good  opinion. 

Sir  Char.   I  wish,  madam,  she  could  think  my 
good  opinion  of  value  enough  to  afford  me  a  small 
I    part  in  hers. 
I        Lady  Ara.   I  believe,  sir,  every  woman,  who 


knows  she  has  a  place  in  a  fine  gentleman's  good 
opinion,  will  be  glad  to  give  him  one  in  hen  if  she 
can.  But  however  you  two  may  stand  in  one 
another's,  you  must  take  another  time  if  you  desire 
to  talk  farther  about  it,  or  we  shan't  have  enough 
to  make  our  visits  in  ;  and  so  your  servant,  sir.-» 
Come,  Clarinda. 

^(>  Char.  Ill  stay  and  make  my  lord  a  visit,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Ara,  You  have  my  leave,  sir,  though  you 
were  a  lady.  ^Exit  withCukKmuA, 

Re-enter  Lord  Lovbrllk. 

Lord  I^ove.  Sir  Charles,  your  servant ; — what, 
have  the  ladies  left  you  ? 

Sir  Char.  Yes  ;  and  the  ladies  in  general  I  hope 
will  leave  me  too. 

Lord  Love.  Why  so  ? 

Sir  Char.  That  I  moyn't  be  put  to  the  ill-man- 
ners of  leaving  them  first. 

Lord  Love.  Do  you  then  already  find  your  gal- 
lantry inclining  to  an  ebb  ? 

Sir  Char.  'Tis  not  that  I  am  yet  old  enough  to 
justify  myself  in  an  idle  retreat,  but  I  have  got,  I 
think,  a  sort  of  surfeit  on  me  that  lessens  much  the 
force  of  female  charms. 

Lord  Love,  Have  yuu  then  been  so  glutted  with 
their  favours  ? 

Sir  Char.  Not  with  their  favours,  but  with  their 
service  ;  it  is  unmerciful.  I  once  thought  mysdf 
a  tolerable  time-killer;  I  drank,  I  played,  I  in- 
trigued, and  yet  I  had  hours  enow  for  reasonable 
uses  ;  but  he  that  will  \ht  himself  a  lady's  man  of 
metal  now,  she'll  work  him  so  at  cards  and  dice, 
she  won't  afford  him  time  enough  to  play  with  her 
at  anything  else,  though  she  herself  should  have  a 
tolerable  good  mind  to  it. 

Lord  Love.  And  so  the  disorderly  lives  they  lead 
make  you  incline  to  a  reform  of  your  own. 

Sir  Char.  'Tis  true  ;  for  bad  examples  (if  they 
are  but  bad  enough)  give  ma  as  uitfvd  reflections  as 
good  ones  do. 

Lord  Love.  'Tis  pity  anything  that's  bad  should 
come  from  women. 

Sir  Char.  'Tis  so  indeed  ;  and  there  was  a  happy 
time  when  both  yon  and  I  thought  there  never 
could. 

Lord  Love.  Our  enily  first  conceptions  of  them, 
I  well  remember,  were,  that  they  never  could  be 
vicious,  nor  never  could  be  old. 

Sir  Char.  We  thought  so  then  ;  the  beauteous 
form  we  saw  them  cast  in,  seemed  designed  a 
habitation  for  no  vice,  nor  no  decay  ;  all  I  had 
conceived  of  angels  I  conceived  of  them ;  true, 
tender,  gentle,  modest,  generous,  constant,  I  thought 
was  writ  in  every  feature ;  and  in  my  devotions, 
Heaven,  how  did  I  adore  thee,  that  blessings  like 
them  should  be  the  portion  of  such  poor  inferior 
creatures  as  I  took  myself  and  all  men  else  (com- 
pared with  them)  to  be  !— But  where's  that  adora- 
tion now  ? 

Lord  Love.  'Tis  with  such  fond  yocng  fools  as 
you  and  I  were  then. 

Sir  Char.   And  with  such  it  ever  will  be. 

Lord  Low,  Ever.  The  pleasure  is  to  great  in 
believing  women  to  be  what  we  wish  them,  that 
nothing  but  a  long  and  sharp  experience  can  ever 
make  us  think  them  otherwise.  That  experience, 
friend,  both  you  and  I  have  had  ;  but  yours  ha* 
been  at  other  men's  expense ;  mine^-at  my  own. 
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Sir  Char.  Perhaps  yoiiM  wonder  should  you 
find  me  disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  that  eiperience 
too. 

Lord  Love.  I  should  indeed. 

l^ir  Char.  And  yet  'tis  possible  I  may ;  know, 
at  least,  ]  still  have  so  much  of  my  early  folly  left, 
to  think  there's  yet  one  woman  fit  to  make  a  wife 
of.  How  far  such  a  one  can  answer  the  charms  of 
a  mistress,  married  men  are  silent  in,  so  pass — for 
that,  Vd  take  my  chance ;  but  could  she  make  a 
home  easy  to  her  partner,  by  lettin;^  him  find  there 
a  cheerful  companion,  an  agreeable  intimate^  a 
useful  assistant,  a  faithful  friend,  and  (in  its  time 
perhaps)  a  tender  mother,  such  change  of  life, 
irom  what  I  lead,  seems  not  unwise  to  think  of. 

Lord  Love.  Not  unwise  to  purchase,  if  to  be 
had  for  millions  ;  but — 

Sir  Char.   But  what  ? 

Lord  Love.  If  the  reverse  of  this  should  chance 
to  be  the  bitter  disappointment,  what  would  the 
life  be  then  ? 

Sir  Char.   A  damned  one. 

Lord  Love.   And  what  relief  ? 
.    Sir  Char.  A  short  one  ;  leave  it,  and  return  to 
that  you  left,  if  you  can't  find  a  better. 

Lord  Love.  [A8ide.'\  He  says  right. — That's 
the  remedy,  and  a  just  one. — For  if  I  sell  my  li- 


berty for  gold,  and  I  am  foully  paid  in  brass,  shall 
I  be  held  to  keep  the  bargain  ? 

Sir  Char.  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Lord  Love.  Of  what  you  have  said. 

Sir  Char.  And  was  it  well  said  ? 

Lord  Love.  I  begin  to  think  it  might 

Sir  Char.  Think  on,  'twill  give  you  ease.-^Tii« 
man  who  has  courage  enough  to  part  with  a  wife, 
need  not  much  dread  the  having  one  ;  and  he  that 
has  not  ought  to  tremble  at  being  a  husband.-—  y 
But  perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  ;  ytiu*U  pardon,  / 
however,  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  because 
you  know  I  am  so ;  so  your  servant. 

Lord  Love.  Charles,  farewell !  I  can  take  no- 
thing as  ill  meant  that  comes  from  you. — [ExU  Sir 
Charles.]  Nor  ought  my  wife  to  think  1  mean 
amiss  to  her,  if  I  convince  her  I'll  endure  no 
longer  that  she  should  thus  expose  herself  and  me. 
Nm  doubt  'twill  grieve  her  sorely.  Physic's  a 
loathsome  thing  till  we  find  it  gives  us  health,  and 
then  we  are  thankful  to  those  who  made  us  take  it 
Perhaps  she  may  do  so  by  me ;  if  she  does  'tis  well ; 
if  not,  and  she  resolves  to  make  the  house  ring 
with  reprisals,  I  believe  (though  the  misfortune's 
great)  he'll  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world  who 
keeps  an  ill  wife  out  of  doors  than  he  that  keeps 
her  within.  lExU. 


A.CT  III 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  mMrs.  Mothkrly's  House. 
Enter  Lady  IIkadpikcb  and  Mrs.  Mothkrly. 

Ladff  Head.  So,  you  are  acquainted  with  Lady 
Arabella,  I  find. 

Mrs  Moth.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  had  the  hon- 
our to  know  her  ladyship  almost  from  a  child,  and 
a  charming  woman  she  has  made. 

Lady  Head.  I  like  her  prodigiously  :  I  had 
some  acquaintance  with  her  in  the  country  two 
years  ago  ;  but  she's  quite  another  woman  here. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Ah,  madam,  two  years  keeping 
company  with  the  polite  people  of  the  town  will 
do  wonders  in  the  improvement  of  a  lady,  so  she 
has  it  but  about  her. 

Lady  Head.  Now  'tis  my  misfortune,  Mrs. 
Motherly,  to  come  late  to  school. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh !  cJon't  be  discouraffed  at  that, 
madam,  the  quickness  or  your  ladyship's  parts  will 
easily  recover  your  loss  of  a  little  time. 

Lady  Head.  Oh,  you  flatter  me!  But  I'll  en- 
deavour, by  industry  and  application,  to  make  it 
up ;  such  parts  as  I  have  shall  not  lie  idle.  My 
lady  Arabella  has  be«n  so  good  to  offer  me  already 
her  introduction  to  those  assemblies  where  a  woman 
may  soonest  learn  to  make  herself  valuable  to 
everybody. 

Mrs.  Moth.  [Aside.}  But  her  husband. — 
"^Aloud.]  Her  ladyship,  madam,  can  indeed,  better 
than  anybody,  introduce  you  where  everything 
that  accomplishes  a  fine  lady  is  practised  to  the 
last  perfection.  Madam,  she  herself  is  at  the  very 
tip  top  of  it — 'tis  i)ity,  poor  lady,  she  should  meet 
with  any  discouragements. 

Lady  Ueail.  Discouragements!  from  whence 
pray  r 


Mrs.  Moth.  From  home  sometimes — my  lord 
a  — 

Lady  Head.  What  does  he  io  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  But  one  should  not  talk  of  people 
of  quality's  family  concerns. 

Lady  Head.  Oh,  no  matter,  Mrs.  Motherly,  as 
long  as  it  goes  no  farther.  My  lord,  you  were 
saying — 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  my  lord,  madam,  is  a  little 
humoursome,  they  say. 

Lady  Head.  Humoursome  ! 

Mrs.  Moth.  Yes,  they  say  he's  humoursome. 

Lady  Head.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  if  my  poor  lady  perhaps  does 
but  stay  out  at  night  maybe  four  or  five  hours 
after  he's  in  bed.  he'll  be  cross. 

Lady  Head.  What,  for  such  a  thing  as  that  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Yes,  he'll  be  cross;  and  then,  if 
she  happens,  it  may  be,  to  be  unfort-unate  at  play, 
and  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,  more  than  she  has 
to  pay,  then  madam — he'll  snub. 

Lady  Head.  Out  upon  him,  snub  such  a  woman 
as  she  is  ?  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Motherly,  I  that 
am  but  a  country  lady,  should  sir  Francis  take 
upon  him  to  snub  me,  in  London,  he'd  riise  a 
spirit  would  make  his  hair  stand  an  end. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Really,  madam,  that's  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  'em. 

Enter  Miss  Bbttt. 

And  here  comes  pretty  Miss  Betty,  that  I  be- 
lieve will  never  be  made  a  fool  of  when  she's 
married. 

Miss  Ret.  No,  by  my  troth  won't  L  What, 
are  you  talking  of  my  being  married,  mother  ? 

Lady  Head.  No,  miss  ;  Mrs.  Motherly  was  only 
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saying  what  a  good  wife  you  would  make  when  yoa 
were  so. 

Miss  Bet,  The  sooner  it's  tried,  motlier,  tlie 
sooner  it  will  be  known. — Lord,  here's  the  colonel, 
madam. 

Enter  Colonel  Courtly. 

Lftdy  Ilrad.  Colonel,  your  servant. 

Mi*;i  Set.  Your  servant,  colonel. 

Col,  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. —  I  hope,  ma- 
dam, the  town  air  continues  to  agree  with  you  ? 

Lady  Head,  Mighty  well,  sir. 

Alixt  Bet,  Oh,  prodigious  well,  sir.  We  have 
bought  a  new  coach,  and  an  ocean  of  new  clothes, 
and  we  are  to  go  to  the  play  to-night,  and  to-mor- 
row we  go  to  the  opera,  and  next  night  we  go  to 
the  ajtsenibly,  and  then  the  next  night  after,  we — 

Lady  Ilend,  Softly,  miss. — Do  you  go  to  the 
play  to-night,  colonel.' 

Cot.  I  did  not  design  it,  madam ;  but  now  I  find 
there  is  to  be  such  good  company.  Til  do  myself 
the  honour  (if  you'll  give  me  leave,  ladies)  to  come 
and  lead  you  to  your  coach. 

Lady  Head,  It's  extremely  obliging. 

Mist  Bet,  It  is,  indeed,  mighty  well-bred. — 
Lord,  colonel,  what  a  difiference  there  is  between 
your  way  and  our  country  companions  !  One  of 
them  would  have  said,  What,  you  are  aw  gooing  to 
the  playhouse,  then  ?  Yes,  says  we,  won't  you 
come  and  lead  us  out  ?  No,  by  good  feggings,  says 
he,  ye  ma'  e'en  ta*  care  o'  yoursels,  y'  are  awd 
enough ;  and  so  he'd  ha'  gone  to  get  drunk  at  the 
tavern  against  we  came  home  to  supper. 

3/r«.  Moth,  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  well,  sure  madam, 
your  ladyship  is  the  happiest  mother  in  the  world 
to  have  such  a  charming  companion  to  your 
daughter. 

Col,  The  prettiest  creature  upon  earth  ! 

Mit9  Bet.  D'ye  hear  that,  mother  ?  Well,  he's 
a  fine  gentleman  really,  and  I  think  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable sense. 

Lady  Head,  Softly,  miss,  he'll  hear  you. 

Mi»s  Bet,  If  he  does,  madam,  he'll  think  I  say 
true,  and  he'll  like  me  never  the  worse  for  that,  i 
hope. — Where's  your  niece  Martilla,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly ? — Mama,  won't  you  carry  Martilla  to  the 
play  with  us  ? 

Lady  Head,  With  all  my  heart,  child. 

Col.  She's  a  very  pretty  civil  sort  of  woman, 
madam,  and  miss  will  be  very  happy  in  having 
such  a  companion  in  the  house  with  her. 

Miss  Bet,  So  I  shall  indeed,  sir,  and  I  love  her 
dearly  already,  we  are  growing  very  great  together. 

Latiy  Head  But  what's  become  of  your  brother, 
child  ?  I  han't  seen  him  these  two  hours,  where 
is  he  ? 

Mi*s  Bet,  Indeed,  mother,  I  don't  know  where 
he  is  ;  1  saw  him  asleep  about  half  an  hour  ago  by  i 
the  kitchen  tire. 

Col,  M  ubt  not  he  go  to  the  play  too  ? 

Lady  Head.  Yes,  i  think  he  should  go,  though 
he'll  be  weary  on't  before  it's  half  done. 

Miss  Bet.  Weary  !  yes,  and  then  he'll  sit,  and 
yawn,  and  stretch  like  a  greyhound  by  the  fireside, 
till  he  does  some  nasty  thing  or  other,  that  they'll 
turn  him  out  of  the  house,  so  it's  better  to  leave 
him  at  home. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh,  that  were  pity,  miss.  Plays 
will  enliven  him. — See,  here  he  comes,  and  my 
niece  with  him. 


Enter  Squhre  Humphry  anJ  BUrtilla. 

Col.  Your  servant,  sir  ;  you  come  in  good  time, 
the  ladies  are  all  going  to  the  play,  and  wanted 
you  to  help  gallant  them. 

Squire  Hum,  And  so  'twill  be  nine  o'clock  be* 
fore  one  shall  get  ony  supper  ! 

Miss  Bet,  Supper  !  why  your  dinner  is  not  out 
of  your  mouth  yet,  at  least  'tis  all  about  the  brims 
of  it. — See  how  greasy  his  chaps  is,  mother. 

Lady  Head,  Nay,  if  he  han't  a  mind  to  go,  he 
need  not. — You  may  stay  here  till  your  father 
comes  home  from  the  parliament  house,  and  then 
you  may  eat  a  broiled  bone  together. 

Miss  Bet,  Yes,  and  drink  a  tankard  of  strong 
beer  together,  and  then  he  may  tell  you  all  he  has 
been  doing  in  the  parhament  house,  and  you  may 
tell  him  aU  you  have  been  thinking  of  when  you 
were  asleep  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  then  if  you'll  put 
it  all  down  in  writing,  when  we  come  from  the  play, 
I'll  read  it  to  the  company. 

Squire  Hum,  Sister  I  don't  like  your  joking, 
and  you  are  not  a  well-behaved  young  woman:  and 
although  my  mother  encourages  you,  my  thcughts 
are,  you  are  not  too  big  to  be  whipped. 

Miss  Bet,  How,  sirrah  ? 

Squire  Hum.  There's  a  civil  young  gentlewoman 
stands  there  is  worth  a  hundred  of  you.  And  I 
believe  she'll  he  married  before  you. 

Miss  Bet,  Cots  my  life,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
pull  your  eyes  out  1 

Lady  Head,  Hold,  miss,  hold,  don't  be  in  such 
a  passion  neither. 

Miss  Bet.  Mama,  it  is  not  that  I  am  angry  tt 
anything  he  says  to  commend  Martilla.  for  1  wish 
she  were  to  be  married  to-morrow,  that  I  might 
have  a  dance  at  her  wedding ;  but  what  need  he 
abuse  me  for  ? — {^Aside,}  1  wish  the  lout  had 
mettle  enough  to  be  in  love  with  her,  she'd  make 
pure  sport  with  him. — [Aloud.}  Does  your  heavi- 
ness find  any  inclinations  moving  towards  the  lady 
you  admire  ? — Speak  !  are  you  m  love  with  her  ? 

Squire  Hum.  I  am  in  love  with  nobody  ;  and  if 
anybody  be  in  love  with  me,  mayhap  they  had  as 
good  be  quiet. 

Miss  Bet,  Hold  your  tongue,  I'm  quite  sick  of 
you. — Come,  Martilla,  you  are  to  go  to  the  play 
with  us. 

Mart.  Ami,  miss  ?  I  am  ready  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Lady  Head,  I  believe  it's  time  we  should  be 
going,  colonel,  is  not  it  ? 

Col.  Yes,  madam,  I  believe  it  is. 

Lady  Head.  Come  then  ;  who  is  there  ? 

Enter  Tom. 

Is  the  coach  at  the  door  ? 

Tom.  U  has  been  there  this  hafe  haur,  so  please 
your  ladyship. 

Miss  Bet,  And  are  all  the  people  in  the  strict 
gazing  at  it,  Tom  .' 

Tom.  That  are  they,  madam  ;  and  Roger  has 
drank  so  much  of  his  own  beverage,  that  he's  e'en 
as  it  were  gotten  a  little  drunk. 

Lady  Head.  Not  so  drunk,  I  hope,  but  that  he 
can  drive  us  ? 

Tom,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  he  drives  best  when  he's 
a  little  upish.  When  Roger's  head  turns,  raund  go 
the  wheels,  i'faith. 

Miss  Bet,  Never  fear,  mama,  as  long  as  it's 
to  the  playhouse  there's  no  danger. 
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Lady  Head.  Well,  daughter,  since  you  are  to 

eourageoiu,  it  ihac't  be  Hiid  1  make  anfiiifficullf ; 

I   and  if  the  colonel  ii  ao  giUont  to  have  a  mind  to 

j   ihare  our  danger,  we  have  room  for  him,  if  he 

j       Cot.  Madam,  70U  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
and  I'm  lure  yon  giie  me  a  great  deal  of  pl^ore.  ' 
Afiii  Bel.  Come,  dear  mama,  avaj  ve  go. 
!       IEj:i«M  Lady  Uunricca,  SlisB  Dcm,  CulDnel  Coubtlt, 

S^ireH«m.  [roMABTinAO  I  did  not  think  I 
jou  would  have  gone. 

Mart.   Oh,  I  lore  a  play  dcoriy,  lEnil. 

.  ilolh.  I  Hondcr,  squire,  tliat  you  irould 


Uae.  Rich.  And  nbo  had  joa  got  to  introdncs 


'        Vac.  IJii-h. 


1.  WhjtV 


r   of    I 


'    the    ! 


>t  go  W 


Squire  Hum.  Whit  needed  Marti  I  !a  have  gone  i 
they  were  enom  without  her. 

3tn.  Moth.  Oh,  ihs  nss  gtaJ  to  go  lo  divert 
herself  (  and,  besides,  my  lody  desired  her  to  go 
'    with  them. 

Sgaire  Hum.  And  so  I'm  left  a" 
.««.  Stiilh.  Why,  sbould  you 
;    her  rompany  ? 

S<fHire  Hum.  Kather  than  none 
Jlfr*.   Moth.  \Aiide.-\  On  my 
,    ready  to  cry  ;  tbis  is  matter  to  thi 
eomei  air  Francis. 


e  cared  for 


ir  FsAKc.s 


d  these  late  parlia- 


might  be  I 


■^  thing 


How  do  you  d( . 

I    ment  hours  iron"t  agree  witli  you. 

I         Sir  Fran.  Indeed,  1  like  them  not.  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly ;  if  they  w 

j    do  ID  the  country, 

!    lejsonahle  bottle  oeiwecu  [dbi:  anc  snpper-iime. 

!        Mrt.  Moth.  That  would  be  much  belter  indeed,  ', 

Sir  Fran.  But  then  when  we  consider  that  nliat 
ne  undergo  13  in  being  busy  for  the  good  of  our  , 
country. — Oil,  the  good  of  our  country  is  abore  all  1 
'  a  noble  and  glorious  thing  it  is,  j 

~.  Motherly,  that  England  can  boast  of  five  ; 
hundred  zealous  gentlemen,  all  in  one  room,  all  of  | 
one  mind,  upon  (fair  occasion,  to  go  alt  tngemet  by 
the  cars  for  the  good  of  their  country  ! — Humphry, 
perhaps  youll  be  a  senator  in  time,  as  your  father  is 
'  now  ;  when  you  are,  remember  your  cnuntry;  spare 
nothing  for  the  good  of  your  country  ;  and  nhcn 
you  come  liome  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  you  will 
fix.A  yourself  so  adored,  that  your  country  icillcome 
'  and  dine  with  yon  every  day  in  the  week. — Oh, 
iieie's  my  uncle  Richard. 

Kiitrr  Cvcti  RicHABD. 
Mrs.  Math.  1  think,  sir,  I  had  best  get  you  a 
'    mouthful  of  eomctliing  to  stay  your  stomach  till  I 
supper. 

A'ir  Ffan.  Witb  ell  my  heart,  for  I'm  almost 
,    famished.  lEiit  .Mrs,  Morimaiv.  I 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  shall  I  before  my  mother 
[    comes  from  the  pleyhouse,  so  I'll  go  get  a  buttered 

toast.  [£Vf(.   ! 

I        Sir  Fran.  Uncle,  1  hope  you  are  well. 

Unc.  Rich.  Nephew,  if  I  had  been  sick  I  would  I 
not  have  come  ^road  ;  I  suppose  you  ere  well,  for 
1  aent  this  morning  and  was  informed  you  went 
out  early  ;  was  it  10  make  your  court  to  some  of  , 

Sir  f'an.   Ye9,iinrle,  I  wns  ed-iispd  to  lose  no 


ient  borough  of  Gobble-gi 

aenant,  says  my  lord,  though  I  have  not  tb«  < 
our  to  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  you  are  1 
;ry  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  very  glad  your  ' 
ough  baa  made  cboice  of  ao  worthy  a  repreten-  | 
laiive  ;  have  you  any  service  to  command  mo? 
Those  last  words,  uncle,  gave  me  great  encourage-  1 
ment ;  and  thaugh  I  know  you  hnve  not  any  very  ! 
great  opinion  of  my  parts,  I  believe  you  won't  My  i 
I  missed  it  now. 

UiK.  Huh.  I  liope  I  ahall  haie  00  cauae.  ' 

Sir  Fran.  My  lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  design  to 
say  anything  to  your  lordship  to-day  about  buii-    | 
^   uess  ;  but  sluce  your  lordship  is  so  kind  and  free,    1 
as  lu  bid  me  speak  if  I  have  any  aervice  to  com-    | 
mand  you,  I  will.  1 

I        Unc.  Rich.  So  I 

fir /'ran.  I  have,  aays  I,  my  lord,  a  good  estate,  I 
.  but  it's  a  little  auc  at  elbows,  and  as  I  deaire  to  1 
I  Errve  my  king  as  well  as  my  country,  1  shall  be 

very  willing  to  accept  of  a  place  at  court. 
I       (TncAtcA.  Thia  was  bold  indeed.  I 

Sir  Fran.   Ecod,   I  shot  him  flying,  uncle ; 
'  another  man  would  have  been  a  month  before  he 

durst  have  opened  his  manlh  about  a  , 
i  you  shall  hear.  Sir  Francia,  says  my  lord,  what 
'  sort  of  a  place  may  you  bava  turned  your  thoughts 
upon  ?  My  lord,  says  1,  beggan  mutt  not  be 
choosera  ;  but  aoma  pjsca  about  ■  thousand  a-jear, 
'  1  believe,  might  do  pretty  weel  to  h 
I  Frsncis,  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad  I' 
I  anything  1  can  ',  and  in  saying  these  worda  he  gave 
me  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  1'" 
do  your  business.  And  ao  he  turned  to  a  lord  tt 
was  there,  who  looked  as  if  he  came  for  a  place 


Una. 


(Inc.  liieh.  And  so  your  fortune's  made  1- 
Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  think  so,  uncle  ? 
Unc.  Rich.  Yes,  for  juat  so  mine  was  made — 
twenty  years  ago. 

"■    "         Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 

I.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith, 
phew.  Hut  yon  have  been  down  at  the  house  s 
yoti  made  your  court,  have  not  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  O  yes  ;  I  would  not  neglect  the  house   . 
for  ever  no  much.  1 

Unc.  Rich.  And  what  may  they  have  done  there   ' 
to-day,  I  pray?  I 

Sir  Fran.  Why  truly,  uncle,  I  cnnnot  well  tell    ' 
what  they  did.     But  I'll  tell  you  whit  I  did :  I 
haiipened  to  make  a  little  sort  of  a  mistake.  , 

Unc.  Rich.  How  was  that?  ! 

Sir  Fran,  \^'hy  you  must  know,  uncle,  they 
were  all  got  into  a  sort  of  a  hodge-podge  argument 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  I  did  not  well 
understand.  However,  I  was  convinced,  and  ao 
resolved  to  vote  aright,  according  to  mj  consdeuce; 
but  they  made  such  a  puzzling  buainest  oa\  when 
they  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it,  that,  I  belicTe,  ' 
I  cried  ay  when  I  should  have  cried  no ;  for  a  Mit 
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of  a  Jacobite  that  sate  next  me,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said, — Sir,  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and 
a  true  Englishman,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  you ;  and  so  he  pulled  me  along 
with  the  crowd  into  the  lobby  with  him,  when,  I 
believe,  I  should  have  staid  where  I  was. 

Unc,  Rich.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made 
your  fortune  before,  you  have  clenched  it  now. — 
[Aside  ]  Ah,  thou  head  of  the  Headpieces ! — 
[Aloud.\  How  now,  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Re  cnUr  Lady  Hradpikcb,  MIs«  Betty,  Colonel  Courtlv, 
Sqniro  IIumchrv,  and  Martilla,  in  disorder,  $onu 
dirty,  tome  lame,  tome  bloody. 

Sir  Fran,  Mercy  on  us  !  they  are  all  killed. 

Miss  Bet.  Not  for  a  thousand  pounds  ;  but  we 
have  been  all  down  in  the  dirt  together. 

I.ady  Head.  We  have  had  a  sad  piece  of  work 
on't,  sir  Francis ;  overturned  in  the  channel  as  we 
were  going  to  the  playhouse. 

Miss  Bet,  Over  and  over,  papa ;  had  it  been 
coming  from  the  playhouse  I  should  not  have  cared 
a  farthing. 

Sir  Fran,  But,  child,  you  are  hurt,  your  face  is 
all  bloody. 

Miss  Bet.  O  sir,  my  new  gown  is  all  dirty. 

Lady  Head.  The  new  coach  is  all  spoiled. 

j\fiss  Bet.  The  glasses  are  ull  to  bits. 

Lady  Head.  Roger  has  put  out  his  arm. 

Miss  Bet.  Would  he  had  put  out  his  neck  for 
making  us  lose  the  play  ! 

Squire  Hum.  Poor  Martilla  has  scratched  her 
little  finger. 

Lady  Head,  And  here's  the  poor  colonel,  no- 
body asks  what  he  has  done. — I  hope,  sir,  you  have 
got  no  harm  ? 

Col.  Only  a  little  wounded  with  some  pins  I 
met  with  about  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Head.  I  am  sorry  anything  about  me 
should  do  you  harm. 

Col.  If  it  does,  madam,  you  have  that  about  you, 
if  you  please,  will  be  my  cure.  I  hope  your  lady- 
ship feels  nothing  amiss  ? 


Lady  Head,  Nothing  at  all,  though  we  did  roll 
about  together  strangely. 

Col,  We  did  indeed.  I'm  sure  we  rolled  so, 
that  my  poor  hands  were  got  once— I  don't  know 
where  they  were  got. — But  her  ladyship  I  see  will 
pass  by  slips.  lAtide. 

Sir  Fran,  It  would  have  been  pity  the  colonel 
should  have  received  any  damage  in  his  services  to 
the  ladies ;  he  is  the  most  complaisant  mun  to  *em, 
uncle  ;  always  ready  when  they  have  occasion  for 
him. 

Unc,  Rich.  Then  I  believe,  nephew,  they'll  never 
let  him  want  business. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  but  they  should  not  ride  the  free 
horse  to  death  neither. — Come,  colonel,  you'll  stay 
and  drink  a  bottle,  and  eat  a  little  supper  with  us, 
after  your  misfortune  ? 

Col,  Sir,  since  I  have  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  ladies  to  the  play,  I  shall  be  very  proud 
to  obey  their  commands  here  at  home. 

Sir  Fran.  A  prodigious  civil  gentleman,  undo ; 
and  yet  as  bold  as  Alexander  upon  occasion. 

Ufic.  Rich,  Upon  a  lady's  occasion. 

Sir  Fran,  Ha,  ha,  you  are  a  wag,  uncle  !  but  J 
believe  he'd  storm  anything. 

Unc,  Rich,  Then  I  believe  your  citadel  may  be 
in  danger.  lAtide. 

Sir  Fran.  Uncle,  won't  you  break  your  rule  for 
once,  and  sap  from  home  ? 

Unc.  Rich,  The  company  will  excuse  me,  ne- 
phew ;  they'll  be  freer  without  me  ;  so  good  night 
to  them  and  you. 

Lady  Head.  Good  night  to  you,  sir,  since  you 
won't  stav. — Come,  colonel. 

Unc.  Rich,  {Aside.}  Methinks  this  facetious 
colonel  is  got  upon  a  pretty,  familiar,  easy  foot 
already  with  the  family  of  the  Headpieces — hum. 

lEjcii, 

Sir  Fran.  Come,  my  lady,  let's  all  in,  and  pass 
the  evening  cheerfully.  And  d'ye  hear,  wife — a 
word  in  your  ear — I  have  .got  a  promise  of  a  place 
in  court,  of  a  thousand  a-year,  he,  hem  I    lExeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Arabella's  Dressing-room, 

Enter  Lady  Akaheli^i,  as  just  up,  ^calking  pensively  to 
hi.r  toiUt,  /olluiccd  by  Trlstv. 

Lady  Ara,  Well,  sure  never  woman  had  such 
lock  ! — these  devilish  dice  ! — Sit  up  all  night  ; 
lose  all  one's  money,  and  then — how  like  a  hag  I 
look  ! — [Sits  at  her  toilet ^  turning  her  purse 
inside  out.]  Not  a  guinea — worth  less  by  a  hun- 
dred pounds  than  I  was  at  one  a  clock  this  morn- 
ing— and  then— I  was  worth  nothing — what  is  to 
be  done,  Trusty  ? 

Trus.  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  tell  you, 
madam  :  but  if  there  comes  in  any  good  company 
to  breakfast  with  your  ladyship,  perhaps  you  may 
nave  a  run  of  better  fortune. 

Lady  Ara,  But  I  han't  a  guinea  to  try  my  for- 
tune.— Let  me  see — who  was  that  impertinent  man, 
that  was  so  saucy  last  week  about  money,  that  I 


was  forced  to  promise,  once  more,  he  should  have 
what  I  owed  him  this  morning  ? 

Trus.  Oh,  I  remember,  madam  ;  it  was  your 
old  mercer  Shortyard,  that  you  turned  otf  a  year 
ago,  because  he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  Ara,  That's  true ;  and  I  think  I  bid  the 
steward  keep  thirty  guineas  opt  of  some  money  he 
was  paying  me,  to  stop  his  odious  mouth. 

Trus.  Your  ladyship  did  so. 

Lady  Ara.  Prithee,  Trusty,  run  and  see  whe- 
ther the  wretch  has  got  the  money  yet ;  if  not,  tell 
the  steward  I  have  occasion  for  it  myself;  run 
quickly.  [Trustv  runs' to  the  door. 

Trus.  Ah,  madam,  he's  just  a-paying  it  away 
now,  in  the  hall. 

Lady  Ara.  Stop  him!  quick,  quick,  dear  Trusty. 

Trvs.  Hem,  hem,  Mr,  Moneybag,  a  word  with 
you  quickly. 

Mon,  [  IVithin,"}  I'll  come  presently. 
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Trtts,  Presently  won't  do,  jou  must  come  this 
moment 

Mon.  Vm  but  just  paying  a  little  money. 

Trtu.  Cods  my  life,  paying  money !  is  the  man 
distracted  ?  Come  here,  I  tell  you,  to  my  lady 
this  moment,  quick. 

Enter  Mohbybag  to  the  door,  with  a  punt  in  his  hand. 

My  lady  says,  you  must  not  pay  the  money  to-day, 
there's  a  mistake  in  the  account,  which  she  must 
examine ;  and  she's  afraid  too  there  was  a  false 
guinea  or  two  left  in  the  purse,  which  might  dis- 
grace her. — [  Twitches  the  purse  from  him,']  But 
she's  too  busy  to  look  for  'em  just  now,  so  you 
must  bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-'em  come  another 
time.  —  [Exit  Moneydao.]  There  they  are, 
madam. — [Gives  Lady  Arabella  the  moneyJ] 
The  poor  things  were  so  near  gone  they  made  me 
tremble.  I  fancy  your  ladyship  will  give  me  one 
of  those  false  guineas  for  good  luck. — [Takes  a 
guinea  ]  Thank  you,  madam. 

Lady  Ara,  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it. 

Trus.  No,  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if  you 
were  just  going  to  bid  me,  so  I  took  it  to  save  your 
ladyship  the  trouble  of  speaking. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  for  once — but  hark — I  think 
I  hear  the  man  making  a  noise  yonder. 

Trus.  Nay,  I  don't  expect  he'll  go  out  of  the 
house  quietly.     I'll  listen. 

I,ady  Ara.  Do.  [Trusty  goes  to  the  door. 

Trus.  lie's  in  a  bitter  passion  with  poor  Money- 
bag; I  believe  he'll  beat  him. — Lord,  how  he 
swears ! 

Lady  Ara.  And  a  sober  citizen  too !  that's  a 
shame. 

Trus,  He  says  he  will  speak  with  you,  madam, 
though  the  devil  held  your  door. — Lord  !  he's 
coming  hither  full  drive,  but  I'll  luck  him  out. 

Lady  Ara.  No  matter,  let  him  come :  I'll 
reason  with  him. 

Trus.  But  he's  a  saucy  fellow  for  all  that. 

Enter  Shortyard. 

What  would  you  have,  sir  ? 

Short.  I  would  have  my  due,  mistress. 

Trus.  That  would  be— to  be  well  cudgelled, 
master,  for  coming  so  familiarly  where  you  itliouhl 
not  come. 

Lady  Ara.  Do  you  think  you  do  well,  sir,  to 
intrude  into  my  dressing-room  ? 

Short.  Madam.  I  sold  my  goods  to  you  in  your 
dressing-room,  I  don't  know  why  1  mayn't  ask 
tor  my  money  there. 

Lady  Ara.  You  are  very  short,  sir. 

Short.  Your  ladyship  won't  complain  of  my 
patience  being  so? 

Lady  Ara.  I  complain  of  nothing  that  ought 
not  to  be  complained  of;  but  I  hate  ill  manners. 

Short.  So  do  I,  madam— but  this  is  the  seven- 
teenth time  I  have  been  ordered  to  come,  with 
good  manners,  for  my  money,  to  no  purpose. 

Lady  Ara.  Your  money,  man  !  is  that  the 
matter  ?  Why  it  has  lain  in  the  steward's  hands 
this  week  for  you. 

Short.  Madam,  you  yourself  appointed  me  to 
come  this  very  morning  for  it. 

Lady  Ara.  But  why  did  you  come  so  late  then .' 

Short,  So  late  !    I  came  soon  enough,  I  thought. 

Lady  Ara.  That  thinking  wrong  makes  us 
liable  to  a  world  of  disappointments ;  if  you  had 


thought  of  coming  one  minutti  sooner,  you  had 
had  your  money. 

Short.  Gad  bless  me,  madam  ;  I  had  the  money 
as  I  thought,  I'm  sure  it  was  telling  out,  and  I  was 
writing  a  receipt  for't. 

Trus.  Why,  there  you  thought  wrong  again, 
ma<ster. 

Lady  Ara.  Yes,  for  you  should  never  think  of 
writing  a  receipt  till  the  money  is  in  your  pocket. 

Short.  Why,  I  did  think  'twas  in  my  pocket. 

Trus.  Look  you,  thinking  again  !     Indeed,  Mr. 
Shortyard,  you  make  so  many  blunders,  'tis  impos- 
sible but  you  must  suffer  by  it,  in  your  way  of   ' 
trade.     I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  you'll  be  undone. 

Short,  And  well  I  may,  when  I  sell  my  goods  to 
people  that  won't  pay  me  for  'em,  till  tlie  interest 
of  my  money  eats  out  all  my  profit :  I  sold  them 
so  cheap,  because  I  thought  I  should  be  paid  the 
next  day. 

Trus.  Why,  there  again !  there's  another  of 
your  thoughts.  Paid  the  next  day !  and  you  han't 
been  paid  this  twelvemonth,  you  see. 

Short.  Cons,  I  han't  been  paid  at  all,  mutress. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  tradesmen  are  strange,  unrea- 
sonable creatures,  refuse  to  sell  people  any  more 
thint^s,  and  then  quarrel  with  'em  because  they 
don't  pay  for  those  they  have  had  already.  Now, 
what  can  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Shortyard  ? 

Short.  Say !  why — *sdeath,  madam,  I  don't  know 
what  you  talk  of,  I  don't  understand  your  argu- 
ment 

Lady  A  ra.  Why,  what  do  you  understand,  man  ? 

Short.  Why,  I  understand  that  I  have  had  above 
a  hundred  pounds  due  to  me  a  year  ago ;  that  I 
came  by  appointment  just  now  to  receive  it ;  that 
it  proved  at  last  to  be  but  thirty  instead  of  a  hun- 
dred and  ten ;  and  that,  while  the  steward  was 
telling  even  that  out,  and  I  was  writing  the  receipt, 
comes  Mrs.  Pop  here,  and  the  money  was  gone. 
But  I'll  be  bantered  no  longer  if  there's  law  in 
England.     Say  no  more,  Shortyard.  lExU. 

Trus.  What  a  passion  the  poor  devil's  in  ! 

Lady  Ara.  W^hy,  truly,  one  can't  deny  but  he  has 
some  present  cause  for  a  little  ill-humour ;  but  when 
one  has  things  of  so  much  greater  consequence  on 
foot,  one  can't  trouble  oneself  about  making  such 
creatures  easy  ;  so  call  for  breakfast.  Trusty,  and 
set  the  hazard-table  ready ;  if  there  comes  no  com- 
pany ril  phiy  a  little  by  myself. 

Enter  Lord  Lotbrulk. 

Lord  Lore.  Pray  what  offence,  madam,  have 
you  given  to  a  man  I  met  with  just  now  as  I  came 
in? 

Lady  Ara.  People  who  are  apt  to  take  ofifeooe 
do  it  for  sniall  matters,  you  know. 

Lord  Love.  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  so ;  but 
he  says  that  you  have  owed  him  above  a  hundred 
pounds  this  twelvemonth  ;  that  he  has  been  here 
forty  times  by  appointment  for  it,  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  that  coming  here  this  morning  upon  positive 
assurance  from  yourself,  he  was  tricked  out  of  the 
money  while  he  was  writing  a  receipt  for  it,  aud 
sent  away  without  a  farthing. 

Lady  Ara.   Lord,  how  these  shopkeepers  will 

lie! 

Lord  Love.  What  then  is  the  business  ?  Por 
some  ground  the  man  must  have  to  be  in  such  a 
passion.  { 

Lcufy  Ara,  I  believe  you'll  rather  wonder  to  see 
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me  80  calm,  when  I  tell  yon  he  had  the  insolence  to 
intrude  into  my  very  dreuing-room  here,  with  a 
Ktory  without  a  head  or  tail. — You  know,  Trusty, 
we  could  not  understand  one  word  he  said,  but 
when  he  swore — good  Lord  !  how  the  wretch  did 
swear ! 

Trus,  I  never  heard  the  like,  for  my  part. 

lAfrd  Love.  And  ail  this  for  nothing  ? 

Lady  Ara.  So  it  proved,  my  lord,  for  he  got 
nothing  by  it. 

Lord  Love.  His  swearing  I  suppose  was  for  his 
money,  madam.     Who  can  blame  him  ? 

Lady  Ara.  If  he  swore  for  money  he  should  be 
'  put  in  the  pillory. 

Lord  Love.  Madam,  I  won't  be  bantered,  nor 
sued  by  this  man  for  your  extravagances.     Do  you  ' 
owe  him  the  money  or  not  ?  \ 

Lady  Ara.  He  says  I  do,  but  such  fellows  will  | 
say  anything. 

Lord  Love.  \^A^e.'\  Provoking! — [AloudS\ 
Did  not  I  dfsire  an  account  from  you,  of  all 
your  debts,  but  six  months  since,  and  give  you 
money  to  clear  them  ? 

Lady  Ara.  My  lord,  yon  can't  imagine  how 
accounts  make  my  head  ache. 

Lord  Love.  That  won't  do.  "The  steward  gave 
you  two  hundred  pounds  besides  but  last  week ; 
Where's  that .' 

Lady  Ara.  Gone. 

Lord  Love.  Gone  !  where  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Half  the  town  over  I  believe  by  this 
time. 

Li^d  Love.  Madam,  madam,  this  can  be  endured 
no  lunger !  and  before  a  month  passes  expect  to  dud 
me — 

Lady  Ara.  Hist,  my  lord,  here's  company. 

Enter  Captain  Tol'FKK. 

Captain  Toupee,  your  servant ;  what,  nobody  with 
you  ?  do  you  come  quite  alone  .' 

Capt.  'Slife,  I  thought  to  find  company  enough 

here My  lord,  your  servant. — What  a  dense,  you 

look  as  if  you  had  been  up  all  night.  I'm  sure  I 
was  in  bed  but  three  hours ;  I  would  vou'd  pve  me 
some  coffee. 

Lady  Ara.  Some  coffee  there,  tea  too,  and  cho- 
colate. I  Exit  Tki-jiTT. 

Capt.  [Singirtg  a  minuet  and  dancing.}  Well, 
what  a  strange  fellow  am  I  to  be  thus  brisk,  after 
losing  all  my  money  last  night ! — But  upon  my  soul 
you  look  sadly. 

Lady  Ara.  No  matter  for  that,  if  you'll  let  me 
win  a  little  of  your  money  this  morning. 

Capt.  What,  with  that  face  ?  Go,  go  wash  it, 
go  wash  it,  and  put  on  some  handsome  things  ;  you 
looked  a  good  likely  woman  last  night ;  I  would  not 
much  have  cared  if  you  had  run  five  hundred 
pounds  in  my  debt ;  but  if  I  play  with  you  this 
morning,  egad  I'd  advise  you  to  win,  for  I 
won't  take  your  personal  security  at  present  for  a 
guinea. 

Lord  Lore.  [Atide.]  To  what  a  nauseous  free- 
dom do  women  of  quality  of  late  admit  these 
trifling  fops  .'  and  there's  a  morning  exercise  will 
give  *em  claim  to  greater  freedoms  stilL — [Points 
to  the  hazard-table,}  Some  course  must  be  taken. 

lExiU 

Capt.  What,  is  my  lord  gone  ?  He  looked  me- 
tbought  as  if  he  did  not  delight  much  in  my  com- 
pany.    Well,  peace  and  plent^r  attend  him  for  ^rour 


ladyship's  sake,  and  those — who  have  now  and  then 
the  honour  to  win  a  hundred  pounds  of  you. 

I0oe$  to  the  table  singing  and  thrown. 

Lady  Ara.  [Twitching  the  bos  from  him.] 
What,  do  you  intend  to  win  all  the  money  upon  the 
table? — Seven's  the  main-i-set  me  a  million, 
Toupee. 

Capt,  I  set  you  two,  my  queen^six  to  seven  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Six. — ^The  world's  my  own. 

Both.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lady  Ara.  Oh,  that  my  lord  had  bnt  spirit  enough 
about  him  to  let  me  play  for  a  thousand  pounds 
a  night — but  here  comes  country  company. 

Enter  Lady  IIkaopibcb,  MIm  Bsttv,  Bfn.  Mora  km.  y, 
and  Colonel  Courtly. 

Your  servant,  madam,  good  morrow  to  you. 

Lady  Head.  And  to  you,  madam,  we  are  come 
to  breakfast  with  you.  Lord,  are  you  got  to  those 
pretty  things  already  !  [Points  to  the  dice. 

Lady  Ara.  You  see  we  are  not  such  idle  folks  in 
town  as  you  country  ladies  take  us  to  be ;  we  are 
no  sooner  out  of  our  beds,  but  we  are  at  our  work. 

Miss  Bet.  WiU  dear  lady  Arabella  give  us  leave, 
mother,  to  do  a  stitch  or  two  with  her  ? 

[Takes  the  box  and  throtes, 

Capt,  The  pretty  lively  thing  ! 

Lady  Ara.  With  all  her  heart ;  what  says  your 
mama? 

Lady  Head.  She  says,  she  don't  love  to  sit  with 
her  hands  before  her,  when  other  people's  are  em- 
ployed. 

Capt.  And  this  is  the  prettiest  little  sociable 
work,  men  and  women  can  all  do  together  at  it. 

Lady  Head.  Colonel,  you  are  one  with  us,  are 
you  not  ? 

Lady  Ara.  O,  I'll  answer  for  him,  he'll  be  out 
at  nothing. 

Capt.  In  a  facetious  way  ;  he  is  the  politest  |ter- 
son ;  he  will  lose  his  money  to  the  ladies  so  civilly, 
and  will  win  theirs  with  so  much  good  breeding ; 
and  he  will  be  so  modest  to  'em  before  company, 
and  so  impudent  to  'em  in  a  dark  corner.  Ha  ! 
colonel ! 

Laiy  Head.  So  I  found  him,  I'm  sure,  last 
nignt. — Mercy  on  me,  an  ounce  of  virtue  less  than 
1  had,  and  sir  Francis  had  been  undone. 

Capt.    Colonel,  1  smoke  you. 

Col.  And  a  fine  character  you  give  the  ladies  of 
me,  to  help  me. 

Capt.  1  give  'em  just  the  character  of  you  they 
like,  modest  and  brave. — Come  ladies,  to  business  ; 
look  to  your  money,  every  woman  her  hand  upon 
her  purse. 

Afiss  Bet.  Here's  mine,  captain. 

Capt.  Oh,  the  little  soft  velvet  one  ! — and  it's  uh 
full. — Come,  lady  Blowze,  rattle  your  dice  and  awny 


wir7i  'em. 


Lady  Ara.  Six — at  all — five  to  six — five- 
— at  all  again — nine  to  eight — nine. 


5ight 


Enter  Sir  Prancw,  and  stands  gasing  at  them. 

Seven's  the  main^at  all  for  ever  !         [Throws  «U. 
Aliss  Bet.  Now,  mama,  let's  ree  what  you  can  do. 

[Lady  Ubadpisck  lakes  the  bo:: 

Lady  Head.  W«ll,  I'll  warrant  you,  daughter. 

Miss  Bet.  If  you  do,  I'll  follow  a  good  exampU. 

Lady  Head.  Eight's  the  main — don't  spare  me, 
gentlemen,  I  fear  you  not — have  at  you  all — seven 
to  eight — seven. 
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Cupi,  Eiglit,  lady,  eight — Five  pounds  if  you 
please. 

Lady  Ara,  Three,  kinswoman. 

Col.  Two,  madam. 

Mist  Bet,  And  one  for  miss,  mama. — And  now 
let's  see  what  1  can  do. — [Aside,^  If  I  should  win 
enough  this  morning  to  buy  me  another  new  gown 
— O  bless  me  !  there  they  go ! — Seven  ! — Come 
captain,  set  me  boldly,  I  want  to  be  at  a  hand- 
ful. 

Capt.  There's  two  for  you,  miss. 

Mist  Bet,  ril  at  *em,  though  I  die  for' t. 

Sir  Fran»  Ah  my  poor  child,  take  care  ! 

IRunt  to  stop  the  throw, 

Mia*  Bet.  There. 

Capt.  Out — twenty  pounds,  young  lady. 

Sir  Fran,  False  dice,  sir. 

Capt,  False  dice,  sir !  I  scorn  your  words.— 
Twenty  pounds,  madam. 


Miss  Bet.  Undone  !  undone  I 

Sir  Fran,  She  shan't  pay  you  a  farthing,  sir;  I 
won't  have  miss  cheated.  « 

Capt,  Cheated,  sir ! 

Ladjf  Head,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Francis,  to 
disturb  the  company,  and  abuse  the  gentleman 
thus? 

Sir  Fran.  I  mean  to  be  in  a  passion. 

Lady  Head,  And  why  will  you  be  in  a  passion, 
sir  Francis  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Because  I  came  here  to  breakfast 
with  my  lady  there,  before  I  went  down  to  the 
House,  expecting  to  find  my  family  set  round  a  civil 
table  with  her,  upon  some  plumcake,  hot  ruUs,  and 
a  cup  of  strong  beer  ;  instead  of  which,  I  find 
these  good  women  staying  their  stomachs  with  a 
box  and  dice,  and  that  man  there,  with  the  strange 
periwig,  making  a  good  hearty  meal  upon  mv  wi^ 
and  daughter — 
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Vade,  sed  incultus,  qualcm  dooet  exnlii  ene. 

Ovid.  Triat  I.  L 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

PEREGRINE,  LORD  MARQUIS  OF  CARMARTHEN,  &c 

My  Lord,— Being  equally  a  stranger  to  your  Lordship,  and  the  whole  nobility  of  this  kingdom,  something  of  a  natural 
hn  pulse  and  aspiring  motion  In  my  inclinations  has  prompted  me,  though  I  haxard  a  presumption,  to  declare  my  rMpeot. 
And  be  the  success  how  it  will,  I  am  vain  of  nothing  in  this  piece  but  the  choice  of  my  patron ;  I  shall  be  so  far  thon^t 
a  Judicious  author,  whose  principal  business  is  to  design  his  works  an  offering  to  the  greatest  honour  and  merit. 

I  cannot  here,  my  Lord,  stand  accused  of  any  sort  of  adulation  but  to  m^'self,  because  compliments  due  to  merit 
return  upon  the  giver,  and  the  only  flattery  is  to  myself,  whilst  I  attempt  your  Lordship's  praise.  I  dare  make  no  easay 
on  your  Lordship's  youthful  bravery  and  courage,  because  such  is  always  guarded  with  modesty,  but  shall  ventore  to 
present  you  some  lines  on  this  subject,  which  the  world  will  undoubtedly  apply  to  your  Lordship. 

Courage  the  highest  gift,  that  scorns  to  bend 

To  mean  devices  for  a  sordid  end. 

Courage— an  independent  spark  from  Heaven's  bright  throne. 

By  which  the  soul  stands  raised,  triumphant,  high,  alone. 

Great  in  itself,  not  praises  of  the  crowd. 

Above  all  vice,  it  stoops  not  to  be  proud. 

Courage,  the  mighty  attribute  of  powers  above. 

By  which  those  great  In  war,  are  great  In  love. 

The  spring  of  all  brave  acts  is  seated  here. 

As  falsehoods  draw  their  sordid  birth  from  fear. 

The  best  and  noblest  part  of  mankind  pay  homage  to  royalty,  what  veneration  then  is  due  to  those  virtues  and 
endowments  which  even  engaged  the  respect  of  royalty  itself,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  in  the  world, 
who  chose  your  Lordship  not  only  as  a  companion,  but  a  conductor ! 

He  wanted  the  fire  of  such  a  Briton  to  animate  his  cold  Russians,  and  would  therefore  choose  you  his  leader  In  war, 
as  in  travel.  He  knew  the  fury  of  the  Turk  could  be  only  stopped  by  an  English  nobleman,  as  the  power  of  France  was 
by  an  English  king.  A  sense  of  this  greatness  which  might  deter  others,  animates  me  to  address  your  lordship ;  resolved 
that  my  first  muse  should  take  a  high  and  daring  flight,  I  aspired  to  your  Lordship's  protection  for  this  trifle,  which 
I  must  own  myself  now  proud  of,  affording  me  this  opportunity  of  humbly  declaring  myself,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  devoted  servant,  O.  FARQUHAR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


HoBDUCK,  an  Irish  Omtleman^  of  a  wild  raving 

temjter  :  newly  come  to  London, 
LovawxLL,  kit  Friend^  tobcr  and  modest,  in  lov* 

with  LlKTINDA. 

MocKMODS.  a  young  Squire,  come  newly  from  the 

University,  and  setting  up /or  a  Beau, 
LvRic,  a  Poet. 
Pampulrt,  a  Bookseller 
RiOAnonH.  a  Daneiug-Mcuter. 
NiMBLBWRtsT,  a  Fencing -Ma  iter. 
Cf.rR,  Servant  to  Mockmoob. 
Bhusr,  Servant  to  Lovbwbll. 


LoctifDA.  a  Lady  qfeonsiderabU  Fortune'. 
Lbanthb,  Sister  to  Lovbwbll,  in  love  with  Ron- 

BucK,  and  disguised  as  Lucikda*8  Page. 
Trudob.  Whore  to  Robbuck. 
Widow  BuLLrmcu,   Landlady   to   Mockmodv. 

Lyric,  and  Trudob. 
PiNDRBas,  Attendant  and  Confidante  to  LuRixEi.. 


Bailififs,  Cripple,  Porter,  Boy,  Masks,  Dancers, 
and  Atlendantji. 


SCENE.— LoNDosr. 
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ACT  T. 


PROLOGUE. 

BT   J.   H.   SPOKBN   BY   MR.  POWRLL, 

A  Servant  attending  with  a  Bottle  of  Wins. 


AS  stubborn  atheists,  who  disdain'd  to  pray, 

Repeot,  though  late,  upon  their  dying  day, 

So  in  their  pangs,    most    authors    rack*d  with 

fears, 
Implore  your  mercy  in  our  suppliant  prayers. 
But  our  new  author  has  no  cause  maintained, 
Let  him  not  lose  what  he  has  never  gainM. 
Love  and  a  Bottle  are  his  peaceful  arms, 
Ladies  and  gallants^  have  not  these  some  charms  ? 
For  love,  all  mankind  to  the  fair  must  sue. 
And  sirs,  the  bottle  he  presents  to  you. 
Health  to  the  play !    [Z)rtnAr«J  e'en  let  it  fairly 

pass; 
Sure  none  sit  here  that  will  refuse  their  glass ! 


Oh,  there's  a  damning  soldier — let  me  think— 
He  looks  as  he  were  sworn-^to  what  ?  to  drink. 

Come  on  then  ;  foot  to  foot  be  boldly  set. 
And  our  young  author's  new  commiasioa  wet. 
He  and  his  bottle  here  attend  their  doom. 
From  you  the  poet's  Helicon  must  oome ; 
If  he  has  any  foes,  to  make  amends. 
He  gives  his  service  :  [Drinks']  sure  you  now  are 
No  critic  here  will  he  provoke  to  fight,       [friends. 
The  day  be  theirs,  he  only  begs  his  night. 
Pray  pledge  him  now,  secured  from  all  abuse. 
Then  name  the  health  you  love,  let  nonb  refuse. 
But  each  man's  mistress  be  the  poet's  muse. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  \,— Lincoln's  Inn-Fiehh. 


Enter  Roebuck,  repeating  the  /oUoieing  line. 

Roe,  Thut  far  our  arms  have  tcith  success  been 
crowned. — 
Heroically  spoken,  faith,  of  a  fellow  that  has 
not  one  farthing  in  his  pocket !  If  I  have  one 
penny  to  buy  a  halter  withal  in  my  present  neces- 
sity, may  I  be  hanged !  though  I  ni  reduced  to  a 
fair  way  of  obtaining  one  methodically  very  soon, 
if  robbery  or  theft  will  purchase  the  gallows.  But 
hold — can't  I  rob  honourably,  by  turning  soldier  ? 

Enter  Cripple  begging. 

Crip.  One  farthing  to  the  poor  old  soldier,  for 
the  Lord's  sake ! 

Roe.  Ha  I — a  glimpse  of  damnation  just  as  a 
man  is  entering  into  sin,  is  no  great  policy  of  the 
devil. — But  how  long  did  you  bear  arms,  friend .' 

Crip.  Five  years,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

Roe.  And  how  long  has  that  honourable  crutch 
borne  you  ? 

Crip,  Fifteen,  sir. 

Roe,  Very  pretty  I  five  year  a  soldier,  and  fif- 
teen a  beggar  ! — This  is  hell  right !  an  age  of  dam- 
nation, for  a  momentary  offence.  Thy  condition, 
fellow,  is  preferable  to  mine ;  the  merciful  bullet, 
more  kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  has  given 
thee  a  debenture  in  thy  broken  leg,  from  which 
thou  canst  draw  a  more  plentiful  maintenance  than 
I  from  all  my  limbs  in  perfection.  Prithee,  friend, 
why  wouldst  thou  beg  of  me?  dost  think  I'm  rich? 

Crip,  No,  sir,  and  therefore  1  believe  you  chari- 
table. Your  warm  fellows  are  so  far  above  the 
sense  of  our  misery,  that  they  can't  pity  us ;  and  I 
have  always  found  it,  by  sad  experience,  as  need- 
less to  beg  of  a  rich  man  as  a  clergyman.  Our 
greatest  benefactors,  the  brave  officers,  are  all  dis- 
banded, and  must  now  turn  beggars  like  myself; 
and  so,  times  are  very  hard,  sir. 

Hoe.  What,  are  the  soldiers  more  charitable  than 
the  cleigy  f 


Crip,  Ay,  sir ;  a  captain  will  say  dam*me,  and 
give  me  sixpence ;  and  a  parsdn  shall  whine  out 
God  bless  me,  and  give  me  not  a  farthing :  now  1 
think  the  officer's  blessing  much  the  best. 

Roe*  Are  the  beaux  never  compassionate  ? 

Crip.  The  great  full  wigs  they  wear  stop  their 
ears  »o  close,  that  they  can't  hear  us  ;  and  if  they 
should,  they  never  have  any  farthings  about  'em. 

Roe,  Then  I  am  a  beau,  friend  ;  therefoie  pray 
leave  me.  Begging  from  a  generous  soul  that  has 
not  to  bestow,  is  more  tormenting  than  robbery  to 
a  miser  in  his  abundance.  Prithee,  friend,  be  thou 
charitable  for  once ;  I  beg  only  the  favour  which 
rich  friends  bestow,  a  little  advice.  I  am  as  poor 
as  thou  art,  and  am  designing  to  turn  soldier. 

Crip.  No,  no,  sir.  See  what  an  honourable  post 
I  am  forced  to  stand  to ;  my  rags  are  scarecrows 
sufficient  to  frighten  any  one  from  the  field  ;  rather 
turn  bird  of  prey  at  home.  IShowing  his  ervtek. 

Roe.  Gram  mercy,  old  devil !  I  find  hell  has  its 
pimps  of  the  poorer  sort  as  well  as  of  the  wealthy. 
1  fancy,  friend,  thou  hast  got  a  cloven  foot  instead 
of  a  broken  leg. — 'Tis  a  hard  case  that  a  man  must 
never  expect  to  go  nearer  heaven  than  some  step^i 
of  a  ladder.  But  'tis  unavoidable:  I  have  my 
wants  to  lead,  and  the  devil  to  drive ;  and  if  I  can't 
meet  my  friend  Lovewell  (which  I  think  impo8»i- 
ble,  being  so  great  a  stranger  in  town).  Fortune,  thou 
hast  done  thy  worst ;  I  proclaim  open  war  agaim^t 
thee. 

I'll  stab  thy  next  rich  darling  that  1  see; 
And  killing  him,  be  thus  revenged  on  thee. 

IRetires  to  the  back  part  {if  the  stage^  as  into  the  «ra?t/, 
making  some  turns  across  the  stage  in  disorder.'- 
Exit  Cripple. 

Enter  Ltoinoa  and  PntoRsss. 

Isuc.  Oh  !  these  summer  mornings  are  so  deli- 
cately fine,  Pindress,  it  does  me  good  to  be  aoroad ! 

Pin.  Ay,  madam,  these  summer  mornings  are 
as  pleasant  to  young  folks  as  the  winter  ni;;litb  to 
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married  people,  or  as  your  morning  Ok  beauty  to 
Mr.  Love  well. 

Luc.  I'm  violently  afraid  the  evening  of  my 
beauty  will  fall  to  his  share  very  soon ;  for  Vm 
inclinable  to  marry  him.  I  shall  soon  lie  under  an 
eclipse,  Pindress. 

Pin,  Then  it  must  be  full  moon  with  your  lady- 
ship. But  why  would  you  choose  to  marry  in 
summer,  madam  } 

Ltic.  I  know  no  cause,  but  that  people  are 
aptest  to  run  mad  in  hot  weather,  unless  you  take 
a  woman's  reason. 

Pin,  What's  that,  madam  P 

Luc.  Why,  I  am  weary  of  lying  alone. 

Pin.  Oh,  dear  madam,  lying  alone  is  very  dan- 
gerous !  'tis  apt  to  breed  strange  dreams. 

Luc,  I  had  the  oddest  dream  last  night  of  my 
courtier  that  is  to  be.  Squire  Mockmode.  He 
appeared  crowded  about  with  a  dancing- master, 
pushing- master,  music-master,  and  all  the  throng 
of  beau -makers ;  and  methought  he  mimicked  fop- 
pery so  awkwardly,  that  his  imitation  was  down- 
right burlesquing  it.  I  burst  out  a-laughing  so 
heartily,  that  1  wakened  myself ! 

Pin.  But  dreams  go  by  contraries,  madam. 
Have  not  you  seen  him  yet  ? 

Luc.  No  ;  but  my  uncle's  letter  gives  account 
that  he's  newly  come  to  town  from  the  university, 
where  his  education  could  reach  no  farther  than  to 
guzzle  fat  ale,  smoke  tobacco,  and  chop  logic. — 
Faui^h  !  it  makes  me  sick  ! 

Pin.  But  he's  very  rich,  madam  ;  his  concerns 
join  to  yours  in  the  country. 

Luc.  Ay,  but  his  concerns  shall  never  join  to 
mine  in  the  city  :  fbr  since  I  have  the  disposal  of 
my  own  fortune,  Loveweli's  the  man  for  my 
money. 

Pin,  Ay,  and  for  my  money  :  for  I've  had  above 
twenty  pieces  from  him  since  his  courtship  began. 
He's  the  prettiest  sober  gentleman !  I  have  so 
strong  an  c pinion  of  his  modesty,  that  I'm  afraid, 
madam,  your  first  child  will  be  a  fool ! 

Luc.  Oh,  God  forbid  !  T  hope  a  lawyer  under- 
stands business  better  than  to  beget  anything  non 
compos. — The  walks  fill  apace ;  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches, we  must  set  out  our  false  colours. 

iPut  on  their  mask*. 

Pin.  We  masks  are  the  purest  privateers  1 — 
Madam,  how  would  you  like  to  cruise  about  a 
little  ? 

Luc.  Well  enough,  had  we  no  enemies  but  our 
fops  and  cits :  but  i  dread  these  blustering  men- 
of-war,  the  officers,  who,  after  a  broadside  of 
damme's  and  sinkme's,  are  for  boarding  all  masks 
they  meet  as  lawful  prize. 

Pin.  In  truth,  madam,  and  the  most  of  'em  are 
lawful  prize,  for  they  generally  have  French  ware 
under  hatches. 

Luc.  Oil,  hideous  !  o'  my  conscience,  girl, 
thou'rt  qiutfi  spoiled  !  An  actress  upon  the  stage 
wou'd  blush  at  such  expressions.  '  " 

Pin.  Ay,  madam,  and  your  ladyship  would 
scetii  to  blush  in  the  box,  when  the  redness  of 
your  face  proceeded  from  nothing  but  the  con- 
straint of  holding  your  laughter.  Did  you  chide 
me  for  not  putting  a  stronger  lace  in  your  stays, 
when  you  had  broke  one  as  strong  as  a  hempen 
i'ord  with  containing  a  violent  tihee  at  a  smutty 
jest  in  the  lai^t  play  ? 

y.f«T.  Go,  go.  ihou'rt  a  naughty  girl !  thy  im- 


pertinent chat  has  diverted  ui  from  our  butiness. 
I*m  afraid  Lovewell  has  missed  us  for  want  of  the 
sign. — But  whom  have  we  here  ?  An  odd  figure  1 
some  gentleman  in  disguise,  I  believe. 

Pin,  Had  he  a  finer  suit  on,  I  should  believe 
him  in  disguise  ;  for  I  fancy  hia  friends  have  only 
known  him  by  that  this  twelvemonth. 

Luc.  His  mien  and  air  show  him  a  gentleman, 
and  his  clothes  demonstrate  him  a  wit  He  may 
afford  us  some  sport.  I  have  a  female  inclination 
to  talk  to  him. 

Pin,  Hold,  madam,  he  looks  as  like  one  of 
those  dangerous  men-of-war  you  just  now  men- 
tioned as  can  be;  you  had  best  send  out  your 
pinnace  before  to  discover  the  enemy. 

Luc.  No,  rU  hail  him  myself. — [Moves  tO' 
wards  Roebuck.]  What,  sir,  dreaming  ? 

iSlaps  kim  on  t^  shoulder  with  her /an. 

Roe.  Yes,  madam.  ISuUenly. 

Luc,   Of  what  ? 

Roe,  Of  the  devil ;  and  now  my  dream's  out. 

Luc.   What,  do  you  dream  standing  ? 

Roe.  Yes  faith,  lady,  very  often  when  my  sleep's 
haunted  by  such  pretty  goblins  as  you !  You  are 
a  sort  of  dream  I  would  fain  be  reading  :  I'm  a  very 
good  interpreter  indeed,  madam. 

Luc,  Are  you  then  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East } 

Roe.  No,  madam,  but  one  of  the  fools  of  the 
West. 

Luc,   Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Roe.  An  Irishman,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Luc,  Oh,  horrible  I  an  Irishman !  a  mere  wolf- 
dog,  I  protest  I 

Roe.  Ben*t  surprised,  child ;  the  wolf-dog  is  as 
well-natured  an  animal  as  any  of  your  country  bull- 
dogs, and  a  much  more  fawning  creature,  let  me 
tell  ye.  [.L^iffs  hold  q/"  her. 

Lun.  Pray,  good  Csesar,  keep  off  your  paws  ;  no 
scraping  acquaintance,  for  Heaven  s  sake  !  Tell 
us  some  ne^vs  of  your  country ;  I  have  heard  the 
strangest  stories— that  the  people  wear  horns  and 
hoofs  ! 

Roc.  Yes,  'faith,  a  great  many  wear  horns  :  but 
we  had  that,  among  other  laudable  fashions,  from 
London.  I  think  it  came  over  with  your  mode  of 
wearing  high  topknots ;  for  ever  since,  ihe  men 
and  wives  bear  their  heads  exalted  alike.  They 
were  both  fashions  that  took  wonderfully. 

Luc.   Then  you  have  ladies  among  you  ? 

Roe,  Yes,  yes,  we  have  ladies,  and  whores, 
colleges  and  playhouses,  churches  and  taverns,  fine 
houses  and  bawdy-houses:  in  short,  everything 
tliat  you  can  boast  of,  but  fops,  poets,  toads,  and 
addere. 

Luc,   But  have  you  no  beaux  at  all  } 

Roe.  Yes ;  they  come  over  like  the  woodcocks, 
once  a  year. 

Luc.  And  have  your  ladies  no  springes  to  catoh 
'em  in .' 

Roe.  No,  madam  ;  our  own  country  affoiUs  us 
much  better  wildfowl.  But  they  are  generally 
stripped  of  their  feathers  by  the  playhouse  and 
taverns  ;  in  both  which  they  pretend  to  be  critics ; 
and  our  ignorant  nation  imagines  a  full  wig  as 
infallible  a  token  of  a  wit  as  the  laurel. 

Luc.  Oh  Lard !  and  here  'tis  the  certain  sign 
of  a  blockhead.    Bnt  w|gf  no  poets  in  Ireland,  sir? 

Roe.  Faith,  madam,  I  know  not,  unless  St. 
Patrick  sent  them  a-packing  with  other  venomous 
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creatures  out  of  Ireland.  Nothing  that  carries  a 
sting  in  its  tongue  can  live  there.  But  since  I 
have  described  my  country,  let  me  know  a  little  of 
Enfi^land,  by  a  sight  of  your  face. 

Lue,  Come  you  to  particulars  first.  Pray,  sir, 
unmask,  by  telling  who  you  are  ;  and  then  I'll 
unmask,  and  show  who  I  am. 

Roe.  You  must  dismiss  your  attendant  then, 
madam  ;  for  the  distinguishing  particular  of  me  is 
a  secret. 

Pin,  Sir,  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  well  as  my  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  greater  the  secrets  are,  I  love  'em 
the  better. 

Luc.   Can't  they  bo  whispered,  sir  ? 

lioe.  Oh  yes,  madam,  I  can  give  you  a  hint,  by 
which  yon  may  understand  'em. 

^Pretends  to  tehispert  and  kU$es  her. 

Luo.   Sir,  you're  impudent! 

Roe.  Nay,  madam,  since  you're  so  good  at 
minding  folks,  have  with  you  ! 

iCatehes  her /tut,  carrying  her  qff". 

Luc.  Pin.   Help !  help  !  help  ! 

Enter  Lovkwbll,  Brvsu /oUowing. 

I  Love.  Yillain,  unhand  the  lady,  and  defend  thy> 
I    self!  [Draws. 

Roe,  What,  knight-errants  in  thh  country  ! — 
Now  has  the  devil  very  opportunely  seat  me  a 
throat  to  cut ;  pray  Heaven  his  pockets  be  well 
lined. — [Quits  Lucinda,  who  goes  off  with  Pin- 
dress.]  Have  at  thee  I  St.  George  for  England  I 
— [Theyjight;  after  some  passes^  Roebuck  «/arto 
hack  and  pauses.  ]    My  friend  Love  well ! 

Lore.  My  dear  Roebuck  I — [Fling  down  their 
swttrds,  and  embrace.']  Shall  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Roe,  You  may  believe  your  ears;  'tis  I,  by 
Gad! 

Love.  Why.  thy  being  in  London  is  such  a 
mystery,  that  I  must  have  the  evidence  of  more 
senses  than  one  to  confirm  me  of  its  truth. — But 
pray  unfold  the  riddle. 

Roe.  Why  'faith,  'tis  a  riddle.  You  wonder  at 
it  before  the  explanation,  then  wonder  more  at 
yourself  for  not  guessing  it. — What  is  the  universal 
cause  of  the  continued  evils  of  mankind  ? 

Love.  The  universal  cause  of  our  continued 
evil  is  the  devil,  sure  ! 

Roe.  No,  'tis  the  flesh,  Ned. —That  very  woman 
that  drove  us  all  out  of  Paradise,  has  sent  me  a- 
packtng  out  of  Ireland. 

Love.  How  so ! 

Roe.  Only  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  was  all. 

Lore.  Is  simple  fornication  become  so  great  a 
crime  there  as  to  be  punishable  by  no  less  than 
banishment  ? 

Roe.  £i;ad,  mine  was  double  fornication,  Ned  ! 
— The  jade  was  so  pregnant  to  bear  twins,  the 
fruit  grew  in  clusters ;  and  my  unconscionable 
father,  because  I  was  a  rogue  in  debauching  her, 
would  make  me  a  fool  by  wedding  her.  But  I 
would  not  marry  a  whore,  and  he  would  not  own  a 
disobedient  son,  and  so — 

Love.    But  was  she  a  gentlewoman  ? 

Roe.  Psha  !  no  ;  she  had  no  fortune.  She  wore 
indeed  a  silk  manteau  and  high-head  ;  but  these 
are  grown  as  little  signs  of  gentility  now-a-days  as 
j    that  is  of  chastity. 

Love.  But  what  necessity  forced  you  to  leave 
the  kingdom  ? 

Roe.  I'll  tell  you. — To  shun  the  insulting  autho- 


rity of  an  incensed  fiither,  the  dull  and  often- 
repeated  advice  of  impertinent  relations,  the  con- 
tinual clamours  of  a  furious  woman,  and  the  shrill 
bawling  of  an  ill-natured  bastard.  From  all  which, 
good  [iord  deliver  me  ! 

Love.  And  so  you  left  them  to  grand-dadda  ?^ 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Roe.  Heaven  was  pleased  to  lessen  my  affliction, 
by  taking  away  the  she  brat ;  but  the  t'other  ia,  I 
hope,  well,  beoiuse  a  brave  boy,  whom  I  christened 
Edward,  after  thee,  LoveweU ;  I  made  bold  to 
make  my  man  stand  for  you,  and  your  sister  sent 
her  maid  to  give  her  name  to  my  daughter. 

Love.  Now  you  talk  of  my  sister,  pray  how 
does  she  ? 

Roe.  Dear  LoveweU,  a  very  miracle  of  beauty 
and  goodness  ! — But  I  don't  like  her. 

Love.  Why  ? 

Roe.  She's  virtuous  ; —  and  I  think  beauty  and 
virtue  are  as  ill  joined  as  lewdness  and  uglineas. 

Love.  But  I  hope  your  arguments  could  not 
make  her  a  proselyte  to  this  profession  ? 

Roe,  Faith,  I  endeavoured  it,  but  that  plaguy 
honour — damn  it  for  a  whim  ! — Were  it  as  honour- 
able for  women  to  be  whores,  as  men  to  be  whore- 
masters,  we  should  have  lewdness  aa  great  a  mark 
of  quality  among  the  ladies,  as  'tis  now  among  the 
lords. 

Love.  What,  do  you  hold  no  innate  principje  of 
virtue  in  women  ? 

Roe.  I  hold  an  innate  principle  of  love  in  them. 
Their  passions  are  as  great  as  ours,  their  reason 
weaker.  We  admire  them,  and  consequently  they 
must  us.  And  I  tell  thee  once  more,  that  had 
women  no  safeguard  but  your  innate  principle  of 
virtue,  honest  George  Roebuck  would  have  lain 
with  your  sister,  Ned,  and  should  enjoy  a  countess 
before  night. 

Love.  But  methinks,  George,  *twas  not  fair  to 
tempt  my  sister. 

Roe.  Methinks  *twas  not  fair  of  thy  sister,  Ned, 
to  tempt  me.  As  she  was  thy  sifter,  I  had  no 
design  upon  her  ;  but  as  she's  a  pretty  woman,  I 
could  scarcely  forbear  her,  were  sh\d  my  own. 

Loi-e.  But,  upon  serious  reflection,  could  not 
you  have  lived  better  at  home  by  turning  thy 
whore  into  a  wife,  than  here  by  turning  other 
men's  wives  into  whores  ?  There  are  merchants' 
ladies  in  London,  and  you  must  t  ie  with  them, 
for  aught  I  see. 

Roe.  Ay,  but  is  the  trade  opcL  ?  is  the  manu- 
facture encouraged,  old  boy  ? 

Love.  Oh,  wonderfully ! — a  ]great  many  poor 
people  live  by't.  Though  the  husbands  are  for 
engrossing  the  trade,  the  wives  are  altogether  for 
encouraging  interlopers.  But  I  hope  you  have 
brought  some  small  stock  to  set  up  with  ? 

Roe.  [Aside.]  The  greatness  of  my  wants, 
which  would  force  me  to  discover  'em,  makes  me 
blush  to  own  'em. — [Aloud.]  Wb  /  faith,  Ned.  I 
had  a  great  journey  from  Ireland  hi  Jier,  and  would 
burden  myself  with  no  more  than  just  necessary 
charges. 

Love.  Oh,  then  you  have  brought  bills  ? 

Roe.  No,  faith,  exchange  of  money  from  Dublin 
hitlicr,  is  so  unreasonable  high,  that — 

Love.  What? 

Roe.  That — Zoons,  I  have  not  one  farthing  !— 
Now  you  understand  me. 

Love.  No  faith,  I  never  understand  one  tha' 
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comes  in/orma  pauperis;  ]  Kan't  ■tadied  the  Law 
so  lung  for  nothing — tlut  nliat  prunpLtt  can  you 
propose  of  a  sup  pi  j  ? 

itar..  I'll  IcU  you.  When  job  appoired,  1  wm 
jUBl  thanking  my  stars  Tor  sending  me  ■  throat  (□ 
cut,  and  conKquetitly  a  pune:  but  my  knowledge 
of  joa  preieatcd  tne  of  ihat  nay,  and  therefore  1 
think  you're  ablu(eil  in  return  to  BBsiat  me  by  10018 
belter  meaui.  You  were  Once  an  honest  fellow ; 
but  10  long  itudy  in  the  inns  may  altei  a  man 
itraiigely,  u  you  lay. 

Lore.  No,  dear  Roebuck.  I'm  itill  a  friend  to 
thy  lirtues,  and  eiteeni  thy  folllci  as  foila  only  to 
■et  them  off.  I  did  but  rally  you  ;  and  to  convince 
you,  hrrs  are  lonie  piecea,  sbare  of  what  I  hate 
about  me :  uke  tbem  aa  earneat  oF  my  farther 
su].)<ly.     Yon  know  my  eitateaufficient  to  maintain 

gancies,  or  I  retrench  my  necsaaariei. 

Rat.  Thy  profession  of  kindness  is  ao  grent, 
Ihnt  I  could  almost  suspect  it  of  design.  But 
come,  friend,  1  am  heartily  tired  with  the  fatigue 
of  oiy  jouniej,  besidea  a  riolcnt  fit  of  srckncaa, 
which  detaiiieil  me  a  month  at  Cotentry,  to  the 
exhatistinf;  my  health  and  money.  Let  me  only 
recruit  by*  retUh  of  the  town  in  lote  and  a  bottle, 
and  then—  O  heavens  !  and  earth  ! 

Lavi.  What's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Rne.    Why,   death   and    the  devil  1    or,  wlist'a 

see  Mra.  Trudge  with  my  bastard  in  bar  nrmi 
crosning  the  lield  towards  us  ?— Oh,  the  iadcfati- 
gable  whore,  to  follow  me  ail  the  way  to  Lonilon  1 
Lnn.  Mn.  Trudge  !  my  old  acquainUnce  P 
floe.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  same  ;  yonr  old  aequaint- 
■nce  1  BJid  for  aught  I  know,  you  might  bate 
clubbed  about  getting  the  brats. 

/.Due.  'Tis  but  reaaonable  then  I  should  pay 
share  at  tbe  reckoning.  I'll  help  to  protide  for 
lier:  in  tbe  mean  time,  yon  bad  beat  retire. — Bruah, 
conduct  this  gentleman  to  my  lodging),  and  mil 
from  thence  to  widow  Bollliiich's,  and  provide  a 

lodging  with  h^r  for  a  friend  of  mine Fly  !  and 

come  back  presently. — [E,ieHnl  RoEBDCK  aid 
Brush.]     So,  my  friend  comes  to  town  like  the 

and  children ;  ^nd  I'm  afraid  these  are  but  parts  of 
his  retinae.-  .nt  hold— 1  shan't  be  able  to  auilain 
(be  shock  of  ...is  woman's  fury.  I'll  withdraw  till 
she  baa  discharged  her  first  rolley,  then  surprise 
her.  iJUlira  btkind. 

Ent"  TacDOK.  iria  a  cMId  CTfirg. 
Trudse.  Hush,  hush,  hnsh  l^.^nd  indeed  it  was 
a  young  traveller  !— And  what  wuuld  it  say?     It 


lall  1  do  with 
-  Was  evt 


—What 


lamentable  cor-jition  !  immediately  after  (he  paii 

—But  I'm  tur^  he  can  never  do  well  ;  for  thou^ 
1  cnn't  And  hint,  my  curars,  and  the  misery  of  lb 
babe,  will  certaiidy  reach  him. 

Love.   [Coming  faru-ard.]   Methinks   I   shou 

know   that  voice What,   Mrs.  Trudge  !   and 

London  t     Whofe  brave  hoy  hast  thou  got  there 

Tradsc.  Oh  Lord!  Mr.  Lovewcll  I  I'm  vei 
glad  to  le.-  ynu,— and  yn  am  n^hnmed  to  see  yo 
Bui  indeed  be  proujijLd  lu  n,ariy  me,  [L'rylji< 


u  know,  Mr.  Lovewell,  that  he'»  such  1 
ne  man,  and  has  10  many  ways  uf  insinuat 
It  the  frailty  of  woman's  nature  could  no 


first  thing  he  wouli)  tell  you.  I  refer  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  if  he  is  not  an  ungrateful  man,  to  deal 
BO  barharoualy  with  any  woman  that  had  used  him 
ao  civilly.     I  was  kinder  to  him  than  I  would  Lave 

Lone.  Oh,  then  1  find  kissing  goes  by  favour, 
Mrs.  Trudge. 

Trudfft.  Faith,  you're  all  alike,  yon  men  are 
alike.— Foor  childl  he's  as  tike  his  own  dadila  as 
if  he  were  spit  out  of  hia  mouth.  Ste,  Mr.  Loie- 
vrell,  if  he  has  not  Mr.  Roebuck's  nose  to  a  hair ; 
and  you  know  he  has  a  very  good  nn«e  ;  and  the 
little  pigsny  baa  mamma's  mouth.— Oh,  the  little 
lips!  and 'tis  the  best-natarerl  little  dear! — [Sisug- 
gltt  and  kluei  if.]  And  would  it  ask  its  god- 
father blessing  ?— Indeed,  "Mr.  Lovewell,  1  believe 
the  child  knows  you. 

Lovi.  Hal  ha!  ha!  well,  I  will  give  it  mj 
blessing.  [ai<^c,  U  giriiL 


aayoui 


a  lodging,  and 


[£J 


Luc.  {Coming  foTirard.^  The  false  man  is  found 
already  ! — Was  there  e»er  such  a  lucky  discoiery  f 
— My  care  for  bis  preservatian  brought  me  back, 
and  no*  behulJ  how  my  kinJuasa  is  returnee! !  — 
Their  fighting  wa.  a  downriglit  trick  to  frighten 
me  from  the  place,  thereby  to  afford  hini  opportu- 

Fin.  Your  conjecture,  madam,  heara  a  colour; 
for  lookiug  back,  I  could  perceive  'em  talking  very 
familiarly  ;  ao  that  they  could  not  he  strangers  aa 
thtir  pretended  quarrel  would  intimate. 

Luc.  "Til  all  true  as  he  i«  false.— What,ilighted! 

Ovillain!  epitome  of  thysei!—Unt  I'll  he  revenged'. 
I'll  m>irry  the  first  man  that  aska  me  the  question; 
nay,  though  ha  be  a  disbanded  soldirr,  or  a  poor 
less  fop  ; — nay,  Ihuugh  impotent. 


I'Um 


Pih.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  U 

Lac.  But  you  thought  to  get  another  piei 

;oM.    We  shall  Lave  him  giving  yon  money  on 


Love.  So  much  for  friendship,  now  for  my  lov 
-I  hKu't  transgressed  much. — Oh.  there  she  is^ 
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IrtMT.  Yod're  damtitd  already ;  you're  a  man. 

lExit  pwhing  Pindrrbh. 

Love.  You're  a  woman,  1*11  be  sworn — Heyday! 
what  giddy  female  planet  rules  now  !  By  tlie  Lord, 
these  women  are  like  their  maidenbfiadsj  no  sooner 
found  than  lost !— Here,  Brush,  run  after  Pindress, 
and  know  the  occasion  of  this. — Stay,  come  back. 
— Zoons,  Tm  a  fool ! 

Brush.  That's  the  first  wise  word  you  have  spo- 
ken these  two  months. 

Lore,  Trouble  me  with  your  untimely  jests, 
sirrah,  and  Til — 

Brush.  Your  pardon,  sir  ;  I'm  in  downright 
earnest. — [Aside.}  'Tis  less  slavery  to  be  appren- 
tice to  a  famous  olap-surgeonj  tlian  to  a  lover.  He 
falls  out  with  me,  because  he  can't  fall  in  with  hi ^ 
mistress.     I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

Love,  Sirruh,  what  are  you  mnrobling  ? 

Brush,  A  short  prayer  before  I  depart,  sir. — I 
have  been  these  three  years  your  servant,  but  now, 
sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant  {Bows  at  going. 

Love,  Hold  !  you  shan't  leave  me. 

Brush.  Sir,  you  cau*t  be  my  master. 

Love.  Why  so  ? 

Brush'  Because  you're  not  your  own  master;  yet 
one  would  tliink  you  might,  for  you  have  lost  your 
mistress.  Cons,  sir,  let  her  go,  and  a  fair  riddance! 
Who  throws  away  a  tester  and  a  mistress,  loses  six- 
pence. That  little  pimping  Cupid  is  a  blind  gunner. 
Had  he  shot  as  many  darts  as  I  have  carried  billets, 
doux,  he  would  have  laid  her  kicking  with  her  heels 
up  ere  now.  In  short,  sir,  my  patience  is  worn  to 
the  stumps  with  attending ;  my  shoes  and  stockings 
are  upon  their  last  legs  with  trudging  between  you. 
I  have  s^eat  out  all  my  moisture  of  my  hand  with 
palming  your  clammy  letters  upon  her.     I  have — 

Love.  Hold,  sir,  your  trouble  is  now  at  an  end, 
for  I  design  to  marry  her. 

Brush.  And  have  you  courted  her  these  three 
years  for  nothing  but  a  wife  ? 

Love.  Do  you  think,  rascal,  I  would  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  make  her  a  miss  } 

Brush.  No,  sir  ;  the  tenth  part  on't  would  ha* 
done. — But  if  you  are  resolved  to  marry,  God 
b'w'vo  ! 

/.ovc.  What's  the  matter  dow,  sirrah  ! 


Brush,  Why,  the  matter  will  be,  that  I  mnst 
then  pimp  for  her. — Hark  ye,  sir,  what  have  yoa 
been  doing  all  this  while,  but  teaching  her  the 
way  to  cuckold  ye  } — Take  carej  sir ;  look  before 
you  leap.  You  have  a  ticklish  point  to  manage. 
— Can  you  tell,  sir,  what's  her  quarrel  to  you  now? 

Love,  I  can't  imagine.  I  don't  remember  that 
ever  I  offended  her. 

Brush.  That's  it,  sir.  She  resolves  to  put  your 
easiness  to  the  test  now,  that  she  may  with  more 
security  rely  upon't  hereafter  — Always  suspect 
those  women  of  designs  that  are  for  searchinif  into 
the  humours  of  their  courtiers ;  for  they  certainly 
intend  to  try  them  when  they're  married. 

Love.  How  earnest  thou  such  an  engineer  in 
love } 

Brush,  I  have  sprung  some  mines  in  my  time, 
sir ;  and  since  1  have  trudged  so  long  about  your 
amorous  messages,  I  have  more  intrigue  in  the  sole 
of  my  feet,  than  some  blockheads  in  their  whole 
body. 

Love.  Sirrah,  have  you  ever  discovered  any  be- 
haviour in  this  lady  to  occasion  this  suspicious 
discourse .' 

Brush.  Sir,  has  this  lady  ever  discovered  any 
behaviour  of  yours  to  occasion  this  suspicious 
quarrel .'  I  believe  the  lady  has  as  much  of  the 
innate  principle  of  virtue  (as  the  gentleman  said) 
as  any  woman ;  but  that  bngq;nge,  her  attendant,  is 
about  ravishing  her  lady's  page  every  hour.  'Tis 
an  old  sa3nng,  Like  master,  like  man ;  why  not  as 
well.  Like  mistress,  like  maid  .' 

Love,  [Asiffe.]  Since  thou  art  for  trying  hu- 
mours, have  with  you,  madam  Lucinda!  Besides, 
so  fair  au  opportunity  offers,  that  fate  seemed  to 
design  it. — [Aloud,}  Have  you  left  the  gentleman 
at  my  lodgings  ? 

Brush,  Yes,  sir,  and  sent  a  porter  to  his  inn  to 
bring  his  things  thither. 

Love.  That's  right. — Love,  like  other  diseases, 
must  sometimes  have  a  desperate  cure.    The  school 
of  Venus  imposes  the  strict  discipline  ; 
And  awful  Cupid  is  a  chastening  god  ; 
lie  whips  severely. 

Brush,  No.  not  if  we  kiss  the  rod. 

lExeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  L — LovEWELL*s  Lodgings, 
Enter  LovKW'Ki.L,  Roeuuck,  and  Hriish. 


Love  O*  my  conscience,  the  fawning  creature 
loves  you. 

Roe,  Ay,  the  constant  effects  of  debauching  a 
woman  are,  that  she  infallibly  loves  the  man  for 
doing  the  business,  and  he  certainly  hates  her. — 
But  what  company  is  she  like  to  have  at  this  same 
widow's,  Brush  ? 

Brush.  Oh,  the  best  of  company,  sir !  a  poet 
lives  there,  sir. 

Boe,  They're  the  worst  company,  for  they're  ill- 
natured. 

Brush,  ,\y,  sir,  but  it  does  nobody  any  harm  ; 
for  the  c  fellows  that  get  bread  by  their  wits  are 
always  forced  to  eat  their  words.     They  must  be 


good-natured,  spite  of  their  teeth,  sir.  *Ti8  said 
he  pays  his  lodging  by  cracking  some  smutty  jests 
with  his  landlady  over  night ;  for  she's  very  well 
pleased  with  his  natural  parts. 

\_While  RoKBfCK  and  Brush  conrertt  topether^  Lotb- 
WKLL  teems  to  project  tomething  by  himttlf. 

Roe,  What  other  lodgers  are  there  } 

Brush.  One  newly  entered,  a  young  squire,  just 
come  from  the  university. 

Roe,  A  mere  peripatetic,  I  warrant  him. — .A 
very  pretty  family !  a  heathen  philosopher,  an 
English  poet,  and  an  Irish  whore!  Had  the 
landlady  but  a  Highland  piper  to  join  with  'em, 
she  might  set  up  for  a  collection  of  monsters. — 
Anybody  within  ?        {Slaps  Tx)vkwkll  on  the  thc^tldrr. 

Love,  Yes,  you  are  my  friend  ;  all  my  thoughts 
were  employed  about  you.     In  short.  I  have  one 
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request  to  mc.ke, — that  you  would  renounce  your 
loose  wild  courses,  and  lead  a  sober  life,  as  1  do. 

Roe.  That  I  will,  if  youll  grant  me  a  boon. 

Love.  You  shall  have  it,  be't  what  it  will. 

Roe,  That  you  would  relinquish  your  precise 
sober  behaviour,  and  live  like  a  gentleman,  as  I  do. 

Roe.  That  I  can't  grant. 

Roe.  Then  we're  off :  though  should  your  wo- 
men prove  no  better  than  your  wine,  my  debauch- 
eries will  fall  of  themselves  for  want  of  temptation. 

Lore.  Our  women  are  worse  than  our  wide; 
our  cinret  has  but  little  of  the  French  in't,  but  our 
wenches  have  the  devil  and  all.  They  are  both 
adulterated  ;  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of 
which,  I'll  provide  you  an  honourable  mistress. 

Roe,  An  honourable  mistress !  what's  that  ? 

Love,  A  virtuous  lady,  whom  you  must  love  and 
court ;  the  surest  method  of  reclaiming  you. — As 
thus :  those  superfluous  pieces  you  throw  away  in 
wine  may  be  laid  out — 

Roe.  To  the  poor  ? 

Lore.  No,  no ;  in  sweet-powder,  cravats,  gaf ters, 
snuffboxes,  ribbons,  coach-hire,  and  chair-hire. 
Those  idle  hours  which  you  misspend  with  lewd 
sophisticated  wenches,  must  be  dedicated — 

Roe.  To  the  church  ? 

Love.  No  ;  to  the  innocent  and  charming  con- 
versation of  your  virtuous  mistress ;  by  which 
means  the  two  most  exorbitant  debaucheries, 
drinking  and  whoring,  will  be  retrenched. 

Roe.  A  very  fine  retrenchment  truly  !  I  must 
first  despise  the  honest  jolly  conversation  at  the 
tavern,  for  the  foppish,  affected,  dull,  insipid  enter- 
tainment at  the  chocolate- house  ;  must  quit  my 
freedom  with  ingenious  company  to  harness  myself 
to  foppery  among  the  fluttering  crowd  of  Cupid's 
livery-boys  ! — The  second  article  is,  that  I  must 
resign  the  company  of  lewd  women  for  that  of  my 
innocent  mistress;  that  is,  I  must  change  my  easy 
natural  sin  of  wenching,  to  that  constrained  de- 
bauchery of  lying  and  swearing. — The  many  lies 
and  oaths  that  I  made  to  thy  sister,  will  go  nearer 
16  damn  me,  than  if  I  had  enjoyed  her  a  hundred 
times  over. 

Love.  O  Roebuck  !  your  reason  will  maintain 
the  contrary  when  you're  in  love. 

Roe.  That  is,  when  1  have  lost  my  reason.-— 
Come,  come,  a  wench,  a  wench !  a  soft,  white, 
easy,  consenting  creature ! — Prithee,  Ned,  leave 
mustiness,  and  show  me  the  varieties  of  the  town. 

Love.  A  wench  is  the  least  variety. — Look  out — 
see  what  a  Numerous  train  trip  along  the  street 
there  !  {^Pdnting  outwards. 

Roe.  O  Venus  !  all  these  fine  stately  creatures  ! 
Fare  you  well,  Ned! — [Rurtt  out;  Lovkwell 
calchei  him  and  pulls  him  back. "l  Prithee  let  me 
go  ;  'tis  a  deed  of  charity  ;  I'm  quite  starved.  I'll 
just  take  a  snap,  and  be  with  you  in  the  twink- 
ling.— As  you're  my  friend — I  must  go. 

Love.  Then  we  must  break  for  all  together. — 
[Quits  him.'\  He  that  will  leave  his  friend  for  a 
whore,  I  reckon  a  commoner  in  friendship  as  in 
love. 

Roe.  If  you  saw  how  ill  that  serious  foce  be- 
comes a  fellow  of  your  years,  you  would  never 
wear  it  again.  Youth  is  taking  in  any  masquerade 
but  gravity. 

Love.  Though  lewdness  suits  much  worse  with 
your  circumstances,  «ir. 

Roe.  [Aside.^   Ay,  these  circumstances  !  damn 


these  circumstances  !  There  he  has  hamstringed 
me.  This  poverty  !  how  it  makes  a  man  sneak  t— 
lAloud."]  Well,  prithee  let's  know  this  devilish 
▼ittnous  lady.  By  the  circunostabcet  of  my  body, 
I  shall  soon  be  off  or  on  with  her. 

Love.  Know  theA,  for  thy  utte^  condemnation, 
that  she's  a  lady  of  eighteen,  beautiful,  witty,  and 
nicely  virtuous. 

Aoe.  A  lady  of  eighteen !  good. — Beautiful ! 
better. — Witty  !  best  of  all. — Now  with  these  three 
qualifications,  if  she  be  nicely  virtuous,  then  I'll 
henceforth  adore  everything  that  wears  a  petti- 
coat— Witty  and  virtuous  !  ha!  ha!  ha!  Why, 
'tis  as  inconsistent  in  ladies  as  gentlemen ;  and 
were  I  to  debauch  one  for  a  wager,  her  wit  should 
be  my  bawd. — Come,  come,  the  forbidden  fruit 
Was  plucked  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  boy. 

Love.  Right — But  there  was  a  cunninger  devil 
than  you,  to  tempt.  PU  assure  you,  George,  your 
rhetoric  Would  fail  you  here  ;  she  should  worst  yon 
at  your  own  weapons. 

Roe.  Ay,  or  any  nian  in  England,  if  she  be 
eighteen,  as  you  say. 

Love,  Have  a  care,  friend ;  this  satire  will  get  yon 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  females ;  you'll  fall  into 
Orph6us's  fate. 

Roe,  Orpheus  was  a  blockhead,  and  deserved  hit 
fate. 

L;>ve,  Why  ? 

Roe.  Because  he  went  to  hell  for  a  wife. 

Love.  lAHde.Jl  This  happens  right.  — [/l/ot«/.] 
But  you  shall  go  to  heaven  for  a  mistress,  you  shall 
court  this  divine  creature  — I  don't  desire  you  to 
fall  in  love  with  her ;  I  don't  intend  you  should 
nlfCrry  her  neither  :  but  you  must  be  convinced  of 
the  chastity  of  the  sex  }  though  if  you  should  con- 
quer her,  the  spoil,  you  irogue,  will  be  glorious, 
and  infinitely  worth  the  pains  in  attaining. 

Roe,  Ay,  but  Ned,  my  circumstances,  my  cir- 
cumstances ! 

Love.  Come,  you  shan't  want  money. 

Roe.  Then  I  dare  attempt  it.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  love,  as  of  yrsir.  Gad,  friend,  thou*rt 
the  bravest  pimp  I  every  heard  of — Well,  give 
tbe  directions  to  sail  by,  the  name  of  my  pot-t, 
lade  my  pockets,  and  then  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Love.  You  need  no  directions  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  courtship. 

Roe.  No ;  I  have  seen  some  few  principles  on 
which  my  courtship's  founded,  which  seldom  fail. 
To  let  a  lady  rely  upon  my  modesty,  but  to  depend 
myself  altogether  upon  my  impudence  ;  to  use  a 
mistress  like  a  deity  in  public,  but  like  a  woman  in 
private  :  to  be  as  cautious  then  of  asking  an  imper- 
tinent question,  as  afterwards  of  telling  a  story  ; 
remembering,  that  the  tongue  is  the  only  member 
that  can  hurt  a  lady's  honour,  though  touched  in 
the  tenderest  part. 

Love.  Oh  :  but  to  a  friend,  George,  you'll  tell  a 
friend  your  success  ? 

Roe.  No,  not  to  her  very  self;  it  must  be  as 
private  as  devotion.-^No  blabbing  unless  a  squall- 
ing brat  peeps  out  to  tell  tales. — But  where  ii?s 
my  course  ? 

Love.  Brush  shall  show  you  the  house;  the 
lady's  name  is  Lucinda  ;  her  father  and  mother 
dead  ;  she's  heiress  to  twelve  hundred  a  year.  But 
above  all,  observe  this:  she  has  a  page  which  you 
must  get  on  your  side  ;  'tis  a  very  pretty  boy  ;  I 
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presented  him  to  the  lady  about  a  fortnight  ago  ; 
he*s  yoar  countryman  too  ;  he  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  sister,  which  I  have  about  me. — Here, 
you  may  read  it. 

Roe.  [Aside.]     Ay,  'tis  her  hand;   I  know  it 
well ;  and  I  almost  blush  to  see  it —  IRead*, 


Dear  brother^ 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  lately  dyinq^  beg- 
ged me  a*  her  last  request^  to  pro/vide  for  this  boy^ 
who  teas  her  page.  J  hope  I  have  obeyed  my 
friend* s  last  command^  and  oblujed  a  brother ^  by 
sending  him  to  you.  Pray  dispose  of  him  as  much 
as  you  can  for  his  advantage.  All  friends  are 
well,  and  J  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

Leanthb. 
IWhile  he  reads,  Lovkwkll  convene*  in  dumb  show 
trith  IIritsh 
All  friends  are  well ! — Is  that  all  ?  not  a  word  of 
poor  Roebuck. — I  wonder  she  mentioned  nothing 
of  my  misfortunes  to  her  brother.  But  she  has 
forgot  me  already.  True  woman  still ! — Well,  I 
may  excuse  her,  for  I'm  making  all  the  haste  I  can 
to  forget  her. 

Lave.  \  Aside  to  Brush]  Be  sure  you  have  an 
eye  upon  him,  and  come  to  me  presently  at  widow 
Bullfinch's. — Well,George,  you  won't  communicate 
your  success  ? 

Roe.  You  may  guess  what  you  please. — I'm  as 
merry  after  a  mistress  as  after  a  bottle. — All  air; 
brimful  of  joy,  like  a  bumper  of  claret,  smiling  and 
sparkling. 

Love.  Then  you'll  certainly  run  over. 

Roe.  No,  no,  nor  shall  I  drink  to  anybody. 

[  Kxeunt  severalJif. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Widow  Bullfinch's 
House;  a  flute  and  ntusic-book  upon  the  table; 
a  case  of  toys  hanging  up. 

Enter  Kioadoon.  Uadinp  in  Motkmodk  hy  both  hands  ,•  he 
sings  and  Mockmodk  dunces  atakwardljf  ;  Cuvn/oUows, 

Rig.  Tal — dal  —  deral ! — one — two. — ^Tal — dal 
— deral ! — coup^.  —  Tal — dal — deral  I — very  well! 
—Tal— dal— deral  '.—wrong  !— Tal  — dal  —deral  I 
—-toes  out ! — Tal — dal — deral ! —  observe  time ! — 
Very  well  indeed,  sir ;  you  shall  dance  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England ;  you  have  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion in  your  limbs,  sir.  —  Observe  me,  sir. — 
[Dances  a  new  minuet  ;  at  every  cut  Club  makes 
an  awkward  imitation  by  leaping  up,"]  And  so 
forfh,  sir. 

Afock.  I'm  afraid  we  shall  disturb  my  landlady. 

Rig.  Landlady  !  you  must  have  a  care  of  that ; 
she'll  never  pardon  you. — Landlady  ! — every  wo- 
man, from  a  countess  to  a  kitchen  wench,  is 
madam  ;  and  every  man,  from  a  lord  to  a  lackey, 
sir. 

Moch.  Must  I  then  lose  my  title  of  squire, 
squire  Mock  mode  } 

Riff.  Wy  all  means,  sir;  squire  and  fool  are  the 
same  thing  here. 

Moch.  That's  very  comical,  faith  ! — But  is  there 
an  art  of  parliament  for  that,  Mr.  Rigadoon  .' — 
Well,  since  I  can't  be  a  squire,  I'll  do  as  well ;  I 
have  a  great  estate,  and  want  only  to  be  a  great 
beau  to  qualify  me  either  for  a  knight  or  a  lord. 
By  the  universe,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  bind  mv- 
pelf  'prentice  to  a  beau ! — Clould  I  but  dance  well, 


push  well,  play  upon  the  flute,  and  sj^mr  the  most 
modish  oaths,  I  would  set  up  for  qnlity  with  e'er 
a  young  nobleman  of  'em  all — Pray  what  are  the 
most  fashionable  oaths  in  town  ?  Zoons,  I  take  it, 
is  a  very  becoming  one. 

\Rig.  Zoons  is  only  used  by  the  disbanded  offi- 
cers and  bullies  :  but  zauns  is  the  beaux'  pronun- 
ciation. 

Mock.  Zauns! 

Club.  Zauns. 

Rig.  Yes,  sir,  we  swear  as  we  dance  ;  smootii, 
and  with  a  cadence. — Zauns  ! — 'Tis  harmonioot, 
and  pleases  the  ladies,  because  'tis  soft — Zauns, 
madam  !— is  the  only  compliment  our  great  beaux 
pass  on  a  lady. 

Mock,  But  suppose  a  lady  speaks  to  me,  what 
must  I  say? 

Rig.  Nothing,  sir  : — you  must  take  snush,  grin, 
I  and  make  her  an  humble  cringe — thus: — [Bows 
foppishly,  and  takes  snush  ;  Mockmodb  imitalet 
him  awkwardly,  and  taking  snush,  sneesfee.']  O 
Lard,  sir  !  you  must  never  sneeze ;  'tis  as  unbe- 
coming after  orangery  as  grace  after  meat. 

Mock.  I  thought  people  took  it  to  clear  the 
brain. 

Rig.  '^he  beaux  have  no  brains  at  all,  sir  ;  their 
skull  is  )  perfect  snush-box ;  and  I  heard  a  physi- 
cian swtidr,  who  opened  one  of  'em,  that  the  three 
divisions  of  his  head  were  filled  with  orangery,  he^ 
gamot,  and  plain  Spanish. 

Mock.  Zauns,  I  must  sneeze ! — [Sneezes."] 
Bless  me  ! 

Rig.  O  fy,  Mr.  Mockmode!  what  a  rustical 
expression  that  is  ! — Bless  me ! — You  should  upon 
all  such  occasions  cry,  Dem  me  !  You  would  be 
as  nauseous  to  the  ladies  as  one  of  the  old  patri- 
archs, if  you  used  that  obsolete  expression. 

Club.  [Aside.]  I  find  that  going  to  the  devil  is 
very  modish  in  this  town. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  mas- 
ter dancing-master,  what  religion  may  these  beaux 
be  of? 

Rig.  A  sort  of  Indians  in  their  religion,  they 
worship  the  first  thing  they  see  in  the  morning. 

Mock.  What's  that,  sir  ? 

Rig.  Their  own  shadows  in  the  glass  ;  and  some 
of  'em  such  hellish  faces,  that  may  frighten  'em 
into  devotion. 

Mock.  Then  they  are  Indians  right,  for  they 
worship  the  devil. 

Rig.  Then  you  shall  be  as  great  a  beau  as  any 
of  'em.  But  you  must  be  sure  to  mind  your 
dancing. 

Mock.  Is  not  music  very  convenient  too? — I 
can  play  the  Bells  and  Maiden  Fair  already. — 
Alamire  !  Bifabemi !  Cesolfa  !  Delasol  !  Ela  ! 
Eflfaut !  Gesolreut ! — I  have  'em  all  by  heart 
already.  But  I  have  been  plaguily  puzzled  about 
the  etymology  of  these  notes  ;  and  certainly  a  man 
cannot  arrive  at  any  perfection,  unless  he  under- 
stands the  derivation  of  the  terms. 

Rig.  O  Lard,  sir !  that's  easy.  Eflfaut  and 
Gesolreut  were  two  famous  German  musicians,  and 
the  rest  were  Italians. 

Mock.  But  why  are  they  only  seven  ? 

Rig.  From  a  prodigious  great  bass-viol  with 
seven  strings,  that  played  a  jig  called  the  Music  of 
the  Spheres.  The  seven  planets  were  nothing  but 
fiddie- strings. 

Mock,  Then  your  stars  have  made  you  a  dancing- 
master  ? 
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Jtiir-  O  L«rd.  air !  Pythagoras  ku  a  Jancing- 
masier ;  be  shotrt  tbe  creatiao  to  be  a  cuantry- 
dance,  irbere  after  aome  antic  changes,  all  Cbe  paria 
fell  into  their  places,  and  there  thry  atind  ready, 
till  the  next  a4iieHk  of  a  jibiloaopher't  fiddle  acts 
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The  nilea  of  honour  are  engrnvrd  on  my  hilt,  ai 
my  blade  maat  maintain  'em.     My   aword'a  n 
herald,  and  tbe  bloody  hand  my  coat  or  arm* 
Mock.  And  hoo  long  have  you  profeited  t1: 

A'iiiii.  Truly,  air,  I  aPned  an  apprenliceibip 


my  old  trade.  Now  the  public  quarrel's  ended,  1 
live  by  private  one^.  I  lite  atiU  by  dying,  aa  the 
>ung  goea,  air.  While  we  have  EngliKh  conragea, 
French  honour,  and  Spaoiab  bladea  amonr  ua,  I 
eball  live,  air. 

Afoc*.  Surely  your  sword  and  skill  did  the  king 
great  iervicenbroad? 

JVini.  Yea,  sir;  I   killed  above  fifteen  of  our 
own  officers  by  private  duela  in  the  camp,  sir ; 
killed  'em  fairly  ;  killed  'em  thus,  sir.— S« !  a*  ! 
sa  I  IS  !      Parry  '.  parry  !  parry  1 — 
[Puiht,  MoctMOBt  on  IKi  rib,,  luHrikri  Kmnuiwim 

Club.  Whafa  the  name  of  thst  tbrast,  pray,  sir  ■ 

Ximi.  Ob  Urd.  air  \  he  did  not  touch  me  not 
in  the  hut,  sir  ;  the  foU  was  cracked,  a  palpable 
:rBck  1  ZDI"*'  "•"•  '!■»"  hU/ait. 

Club.  A  very  palpable  crock,  truly  1  Your  skull 
a  only  cracked,  palpably  cracked,  that's  all. 

Wxk.  Well,  air,  if  you  [ilcue  to  teach  me  my 


bonoara. — My  dancing- master  baa  forbid  me  ai 
Nimb.  Your  dancing- master  ia  a  blockhead,  a 


nig.  Zauns,  sir  !  [fv.,.p(rtl». 

Nimb.  Zoons,  air  I  iBIuJtMf. 

Sill.  I  bane  more  wit  in  the  sola  of  my  foot, 
than  you  bate  in  your  whole  body. 

Nimb,  Ay,  air;  you  capcrers  dancfl  all  your 
brains  into  your  heela,  which  makea  you  carry 
auch  empty  noddle..  Your  rational'a  »rer>ed, 
carrying  your  understandings  in  yoor  lego.  Your 
wit  is  the  perfect  antipodes  to  other  men  a. 

Hig.  And  what  are  you,  good  monaieur  Sa,  aa  > 
— Stand  upon  your  guard,  Mr.  Mnckmode.  he's 
the  greatest  falailier  in  hi*  art:  be'll  Ml  yoar  head 
so  full  of  French  priociples  of  honour,  that  you 
won't  have  one  of  honesty  left.  Hia  breaatplate 
there  he  calls  the  but  of  honour,  at  which  all  the 
fools  in  the  kingdom  aboot,  and  not  one  can  hit 

Nimb.  Yon  Ulk  of  Robin  Hood,  whonever  shot 

in  his  how,  air.— You  dancera  are  the  battledores 
of  the  ration,  that  tosi  the  light  foppish  shuttle- 
cocks to  and  again,  to  get  yourselves  ja  heat. — 
Have  a  care,  Mr.  Mockmode ;  tbia  fellow  will 
mere  grssahopiier  of  you — Sir,  you'i 
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Bull.  Ohgoodneas!  what  a  room's  bete!  CouM 
not  these  fellows  wipe  their  feet  before  they  came 
up  ?  And  here's  auch  a  tripping  and  auch  a 
stamping,  that  they  have  broke  down  all  the 
ceiling. — You  dancing  and  fencing- maatera  have 
been  the  downfall  uf  many  houae*.    Get  out  of 
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ir.y  doors !  my  house  was  never  in  such  a  pickle. 
— You  country  gentlemen,  newly  come  to  London, 
like  your  own  spaniels  out  of  a  pond,  must  be 
shaking  the  water  off,  and,  bespatter  everybody 
about  vou. — 

[MticKMODK  havinff  taken  tntuh,  offering  to  Jtneeze, 
meezei  in  her  face. 

Mock.  Zauns,  madam  ! — \_!^neezes.^  Bless  me  ! 
Dem  me  !    1  ine:in. 

Hull.  He's  tniiited.  These  cursed  flics  have 
blown  upon  him  already.  [Asifle. 

Mock.  Sa  !  s«  ! — defend  flankonade,  madam. 

Jifill.  Ah,  Mr.  Mockmode,  my  pushing  and 
dancing  days  are  done  I  But  I  had  a  son,  Mr. 
Mockmode,  that  would  match  you. — Ah,  my  poor 
Robin  ! — He  died  of  an  apoplexy  ;  he  was  as  pretty 
a  young  man  as  ever  stepped  in  a  black-leather 
shoe.  He  was  as  like  you,  Mr.  Mockmode,  as  one 
egg  is  like  another  ;  he  died  like  an  angel.  But  1 
am  sure  he  might  have  recovered  but  for  the 
physicians. — Oh,  these  doctors  !  these  doctors  ! 

Mnek.  Bless  the  doctors  !  I  say ;  for  I  believe 
thev  killed  my  honest  old  father. 

Bull.  Ay,  that's  true.  If  my  Robin  had  left  me 
an  estate,  1  should  have  said  so  too.  [CWf*. 

Mock.  Zauns,  madam,  you  must  not  be  melan- 
choly, madam  ! 

Bull.  Well,  sir,  T  hope  you'll  give  us  the  beverage 
of  your  tine  clothes.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  they  fit 
you  very  well,  and  I  like  your  fancy  mightily. 

Afock.  Ay,  ay,  madam.  But  what's  most 
modish  for  beverage .'  for,  I  suppose,  the  fashion 
of  that  alters  always  with  the  clothes. 

Bull.  The  tailors  are  the  best  judges  of  that : — 
but  champagne,  I  suppose. 

Mock.  Is  champagne  a  tailor  ?  Now,  methinks, 
that  were  a  fitter  name  for  a  wig-maker. — I  think 
they  call  my  wig  a  campaign. 

Bull.  You're  clear  out,  sir,  clear  out !  cham- 
pagne is  a  fine  liquor,  which  all  your  great  beaux 
drink  to  make  'em  witty. 

Mock.  Witty !  oh,  by  the  universe,  I  must  be 
witty  !  I'll  drink  nothing  else  ;  I  never  was  witty 
in  all  my  life.  I  love  jokes  dearly. — Here,  Club, 
bring  us  a  bottle  of  what  d'ye  call  it ;  the  witty 
liquor.  {Exil  Club. 

Bull,  But  I  thought  all  you  that  were  bred  at 
the  university  should  be  wits  naturally  .' 

Mock.  The  quite  contrary,  madam,  there's  no 
8ur;h  thing  there.  Wc  dare  not  have  wit  there,  for 
fear  of  being  counted  rakes.  Your  solid  philosophy 
is  all  read  there,  which  is  clear  another  thing. 
But  now  I  will  be  a  wit,  by  the  universe  !  I  must 
get  acquainted  with  the  great  poets  :  landlady,  you 
must  introduce  me. 

Bull.  Oh,  dear  me,  sir !  would  you  ruin  me  ?  I 
Introiiuce  you  !  no  widow  dare  be  seen  with  a  puet, 
for  fear  she  should  be  thought  to  keep  him. 

Mock.  Keep  him !  what's  that  }  They  keep 
nothing  but  sheep  in  the  country ;  I  hope  they 
don't  fleece  the  wits  } 

Bull.  Alas,  sir,  they  have  no  fleeces !  there*s  a 
great  cry,  but  little  wool.  However,  if  you  would 
be  acquainted  with  the  poets,  I  can  prevail  with  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  to  introduce  you. 
'Tis  one  Lovewell,  a  fine  gentleman  that  comes 
here  sometimes. 

Mock.  Lovewell  I  by  the  universe,  my  rival ! 
I  heard  of  him  in  the  country.  This  puts  me  in 
naind  of  my  mistress. — Zauns  !   I'm  certainly  be- 


come a  beau  already;  for  I  was  so. in  love  with 
myself,  I  quite  forgot  her. — I  ha^  a  note  in  my 
pocket-book  to  find  her  out  by. —  [PulU  out  a 
large  pocket-book  ;  turning  over  tke  leaves^  reads 
to  himself..']  Sixpence  for  xcashin^. —  Twopence 
to  the  maiil. — Sixpence  for  xnush. — One  thiUing 
for  buttered  ale. — By  the  universe,  I  have  lost  the 
directions ! — Hark  ye,  madam  ;  does  this  same 
Lovewell  come  often  here,  say  you  } 

Bull,  Yes,  sir,  very  often.  There's  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  a  lodger  in  the  house  just  now. 

Mock.  A  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  a  lodger  in 
the  house  just  now !  of  his  acquaintance,  do  you  say  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  and  a  pretty  lady  too. 

Mock.  And  he  comes  often  here,  you  say  ? — By 
the  universe,  should  I  happen  to  lodge  in  the 
same  house  with  my  mistress  I  Egad,  it  must  be 
the  same  ! — Can  you  tell  the  woman's  name  ? — 
Stay — is  her  name  Lucinda  ? 

Bull.  Perhaps  it  may,  sir  ;  bat  I  believe  she's  a 
widow,  for  she  has  a  young  son,  and  I'm  sure  'tis 
legitimately  begotten;  for  'tis  the  bravest  child* 
you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  'Tis  not  like  one 
of  our  puling  brats  o'th'  town  here,  bom  with  the 
diseases  of  half-a-dozen  fathers  about  it. 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  I  don't  remember  whe- 
ther my  mistress  is  maid  or  widow  !  But  a  widow, 
so  much  the  better ;  for  all  your  London  widows 
are  devilish  rich,  they  say.  She  came  in  a  coach, 
did  she  not,  madam  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Mock.  Then,  'tis  infallibly  she. — Does  she  not 
always  go  out  in  her  coach  ? 

Bull.  She  has  not  stirred  abroad  since  she  came, 
sir. 

Mock.  Oh,  I  was  told  she  was  very  reserved, 
though  'tis  very  much  of  a  widow.  I  have  often 
heard  my  mother  say,  that  sitting  at  home,  and 
silence,  were  very  becoming  in  a  maid  ;  and  she 
has  often  chid  my  sister  Dorothy  for  gadding  out 
to  the  meadows,  and  tumbling  among  the  cocks 
with  the  haymakers.  Egad,  I  am  the  most  lucky 
son  of  a  whore  !  I  was  wrapped  in  the  tail  of  my 
mother's  smock,  landlady. 

Enter  Servant. 

Bull.   Oh,  but  this  lady,  sir — 

Scrr.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below  wants 
to  .•«pnik  with  you  instantly. 

Bull.  With  me,  child! — Sir,  I'll  wait  on  you  in 
a  minute.  lExit  uHh  Scrvam. 

Re-en  til'  Club,  tcith  teine  and  fjlaste*. 

Mock.  Is  that  the  witty  liquor  }  Come,  fill  the 
glasses.  Now  that  I  have  found  ray  mistress,  1 
must  next  find  my  wits. 

Club.  So  you  had  need,  master  ;  for  thrihe  tha* 
find  a  mistress  are  generally  out  of  their  wits. 

IGives  him  a  pint. 

Mock.  Come,  fill  for  yourself. — [Thry  jingh 
and  drink.]  But  where's  the  wit  now,  Club  ?  have 
you  found  it } 

Club.  Egad,  master,  I  think  'tis  a  very  good  jest. 

Mock.  What.' 

Club.  What!  why,  drinking.  You'll  find,  mas- 
ter, that  this  same  gentleman  in  the  straw-doublet, 
this  same  will  i'th'  wisp  is  a  wit  at  the  bottom. 
— [Fills.]  Here,  here,  master ;  how  it  puns  and 
quibbles  in  the  glass  ! 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  now  I  have  it  1 — tb^ 
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wit  lies  in  the  jingling.  All  wit  consists  most  in 
jins;ling,  hear  bow  tliu  glassies  rhyme  to  one  an- 
other. 

Club.  What»  vaster,  are  these  wits  so  apt  to 
clash  ?  IJingU  thegUutet. 

Mock.  Oh,  by  the  universe,  by  the  universe, 
this  is  wit ! — [Breaks  them.]  My  landlady  is  in 
the  right. — I  have  often  heard  there  was  wit  in 
breaking  glasses.  It  would  be  a  very  good  joke  to 
break  the  flask  now. 

C/nb.  1  find,  then,  that  this  same  wit  is  very 
brittle  ware.  But  I  think,  sir,  'twere  no  joke  to 
spill  the  wine. 

Mock.  Why,  there's  the  jest,  sirrah ;  all  wit 
consists  in  losing ;  there  was  never  anything  got 
by't.  1  fancy  this  same  wine  is  all  sold  at  Will's 
Coifee-house.  Do  you  know  the  way  thither, 
sirrah  ?  I  long  to  see  Mr.  Comic  and  Mr.  Tag- 
rhyme,  with  the  rest  of  'em.  I  wonder  how  they 
look  !  Certainly  these  poets  must  have  something 
extraordinary  in  their  faces.  Of  all  the  rarities  of 
the  town,  I  long  to  see  nothing  more  than  the 
poets  and  Bedlam. — Come  in,  Club ;  I  must  go 
])ractise  my  honours. — Tal — dal.— deral! — 

lExU  dancing,  and  Club  toping. 


SC EN  K  III . — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lovjcwkll  and  Widow  BuLLriNCH. 

Bull.  Oh,  Mr.  Love  well,  you  come  just  in  the 
nick  !  J  was  ready  to  spoil  all,  by  telling  him  that 
she  mas  a  stranger,  and  just  now  come. 

Love.  Well,  dear  madam,  be  cautious  for  the 
future ;  'tis  the  most  fortunate  chance  that  ever 
befel  me.  'Twere  convenient  we  had  the  other 
lodgers  of  our  side. 

Bull.  There's  nobody  but  Mr.  Lyric ;  and  you 
had  as  safety  tell  a  secret  over  a  groaning-cheese 
as  to  him. 

Love.  How  so  ? 

Bull.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  he  has  been 
lying-in  these  four  months  of  a  play ;  and  he  has 
got  all  the  Muses  about  him  ;  a  parcel  of  the  most 
tattling  gossips. 


Love.  Come,  come  ;  no  more  words  ;  but  to  our 
business.  I  will  certainly  reward  yuu.  But  have 
you  any  i^ood  hopes  of  its  succeeding } 

Bull,  Very  well  of  the  squire's  side.  But  I'm 
afraid  your  widow  will  never  play  her  part,  she's 
so  awkward,  and  so  sullen. 

Love,  Go  you  and  instruct  her«  while  I  manage 
aflfairs  abroad. 

Bull.  She's  always  raving  of  one  Roebuck. 
Prithee,  who  is  this  same  Roebuck  ? — Ah,  Mr. 
Love  well,  I'm  afraid  this  widow  of  yours  is  some- 
thing else  at  the  bottom ;  I'm  afraid  there  has  been 
a  dog  in  the  well  I  [  £^<<* 

EnUr  UauBU. 

Love.  So,  sirrah  !  where  have  you  left  the  gea* 
tlemaii  ? 

Brush.  In  a  friend's  house,  sir. 

Love.  What  friend .' 

Brush.  Why,  a  tavern. 

Love   What  took  him  there  ? 

Brush.  A  coach,  sir. 

Isove.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Brush.  A  coach  and  six,  sir ;  no  less.  I'll  assure 
you,  bir. 

Love    A  coach  and  six  ! 

Brush.  Yes,  sir,  six  whores  and  a  carted  bawd. 
He  picked  'em  all  up  in  the  street,  and  is  gone, 
with  this  splendid  retinue,  into  the  Sun  by  Coventr 
Garden.  1  asked  him  what  he  meant.'  He  told 
me,  that  he  only  wanted  to  whet,  when  the  very 
sight  of  'em  turned  my  stomach. 

Love.  The  fellow  will  have  his  swing,  though  he 
hang  for't.  However,  run  to  him,  and  bid  him 
take  the  name  of  Mock  mode,  call  himself  Mock- 
mode  upon  all  occasions;  and  tell  him  that  he 
shall  find  me  here  about  four  in  the  afternoon. — 
Ask  no  questions,  but  fly  \—[Ejni  Brush.]  So : — 
his  usurping  that  name  gives  him  a  title  to  court 
Lucinda,  by  which  I  shall  discover  her  inclinations 
to  this  Mockmode,  whose  coming  to  town  has  cer- 
tainly occasioned  her  quarrel  with  me  ;  while  I  set 
the  hound  himself  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and,  ten  to 
one,  provide  for  mistress  Trudge  by  the  bargain. 
'Tis  said,  one  can't  be  a  friend  and  a  lover. 
But  opposite  to  that,  this  plot  shall  prove, 
I  *11  serve  my  friend  by  what  assists  my  love.  iExiU 


ACT  III. 
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JiCliNE  1. — A  Jioom  in  Lucinoa's  Jlouse. 
Enter  Lkanthk. 

Lean.  Methinks  this  livery  suits  ill  my  birth  : 
But  slave  to  Love,  I  must  not  disobey ; 
His  service  is  the  hardest  vassalage. 
Forcing  the  powers  divine  to  lay  their  godships 

down. 
To  be  more  gods,  more  happy  here  below. — 
Thus  I,  poor  wanderer,  have  left  my  country, 
Disguised  myself  so  much,  I  hardly  know 
Whether  this  habit,  or  my  love,  be  blindest ; 
To  follow  one,  perhaps,  that  loves  me  not. 
Though  every  breath  of  his  soft  words  was  passion, 
And  every  accent  love.     O  Roebuck !  C  Wetps, 


Enter  Kokbcck. 

Roe.  This  is  the  page,  love's  link-boy,  that  must 
light  me  the  way. — How  now,  pretty  boy ;  has 
your  lady  beaten  you  ?  ha  ! — This  lady  must  be  a 
Venus,  for  she  has  got  a  Cupid  in  her  family. 
'Tis  a  wondrous  pretty  boy: — I  Lb  a  nth  e  starts, 
and  stares  at  him)^  but  a  very  comical  boy. — What 
the  devil  does  he  stare  at  ? 

Lean.  [Aside."]  Oh,  Heavens  I  is  the  object  real, 
or  are  my  eves  false  ?  Is  that  Roebuck,  or  am  I 
Leanthe  ?  I  am  afraid  he's  not  the  same ;  and 
too  sure  I'm  not  myself.  [tl'eeiw. 

Roe,  What  offence  could  such  pretty  innocence 
commit,  to  deserve  a  punishment  to  maice  you  cry  i 
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Lean,  O  sir !  a  woodrous  offence. 

Uue.  What  was  it,  my  child  ? 

Lean.  I  pricked  my  finger  with  a  pin,  till  I 
made  it  bleed. 

Roe.  Such  little  boys  as  you  should  have  a  care 
of  sharp  things. 

Lean.  Indeed,  sir,  we  ought;  for  it  pricked  me 
so  deep,  that  the  sore  went  to  my  very  heart. 

Roe.  Poor  boy  !— here's  a  plaster  for  your  sore 
finger.  \,Oit'u  Lkanthk  gold. 

Lean,  Sir,  you  had  best  keep  it  for  a  sore-finger. 

iReturn$  it. 

Roe.  C  my  conscience  the  boy's  witty,  but  not 
yery  wise  in  returning  gold. — Come,  come,  you 
shall  take  it.  \,Forcei  H  upon  her,  and  kisses  her. 

Lean.  That's  the  fitter  cure  tor  my  sore  finger. — 
The  same  dear  lips  still.  Oh  that  the  tongue 
within  them  were  as  true  !  [Aside- 

Roe.  [Aside.']  By  heavens,  this  boy  has  the 
softest  pair  of  lips  I  ever  tasted  !  I  ne'er  found 
before  that  ladies  kissed  their  pages  ;  but  now  if 
this  rogue  were  not  too  young,  I  should  suspect 
hs  were  beforehand  with  me.  Egad,  I  must  kiss 
him  again. — [Alottd.}  Come,  you  shall  take  the 
money.  IKisses. 

Lean.  [Anide.]  Oh,  how  he  bribes  me  into 
bribery  ! — [Aloud.']  But  what  must  I  do  with  this 
money,  sir? 

Roe.  You  must  get  a  little  mistress,  and  treat 
her  with  it. 

Lean.  Sir,  I  have  one  mistress  already  ;  and 
they  say,  no  man  can  ^rve  two  masters,  much  less 
two  mistresses.  How  many  mistresses  have  you, 
pray  ? 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Urn  !— Egad,  the  boy  has  posed 
we. — [Aloud.]  How  many,  child?  Why,  let  me 
see  -  there  was  Mrs.  Mary,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Mrs. 
Lucy,  Mrs.  Susan,  Mrs.  Judy,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
number  of  five-and-twenty  or  thereabouts. 

Lean.  Oh  ye  powers  !  and  did  you  love  'em  all  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  desperately.  I  would  have  drank  and 
fought  for  any  one  of  'em  :  I  have  sworn  and  lied 
to  every  one  of  'eni,  and  have  lain  with  'em  all : 
that's  for  your  encouragement,  boy.  Learn  be- 
times, youth ;  young  plants  should  be  watered. 
Your  smock-face  was  made  for  a  chamber-utensil. 

Lean.  And  did  not  one  escape  ye  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  one  did  ; — the  devil  take  her ! 

Lean.  What,  don't  you  love  her  then  ? 

Roe.  No,  faith ;  but  I  bear  her  an  amorous 
grudge  still,  something  between  love  and  spite. — 1 
could  kill  her  with  kindness. 

Lean.  I  don't  believe  it,  sir  ;  you  could  not  be 
so  hard-hearted  sure :  her  honourable  passion,  I 
think,  should  please  you  best. 

Roe.  O  child  !  boys  of  your  age  are  continually 
j    reading  romances,  filling  your  heads  with  that  old 
bombast  of  love  and  honour  :  but  when  you  come 
to  my  years,  you'll  understand  better  things. 

Lean.  And  must  I  be  a  false  treacherous  villain 
when  I  come  to  your  years,  sir  ?  Is  falsehood  and 
perjury  essential  to  the  perfect  state  of  manhood  ? 

Roe.  Psha !  children  and  old  men  always  talk 
thus  foolishly. — You  understand  nothing,  boy. 

Lean.  Yes,  sir.  I've  been  in  love,  and  much  more 
than  you,  I  perceive. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  It  appears  then,  that  there's  no 
service  in  the  world  so  educating  to  a  boy  as  a 
lady*s. — By  Jove,  this  spark  may  be  older  than  I 
imagine. — [Aloud.]  Hark  ye,  sir;  do  you  never 
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pull  off  your  lady's  shoes  and  stocWngs  ?  do  you 
never  reach  her  the — pincushion  >  do  you  never 
sic  on  her  bedside,  and  sing  to  her  ?  ha  ! — Come, 
tell  me,  that's  my  good  boy.        [Makes  much  qfker. 

Lean    Yes,  I  do  sing  her  asleep  sometimes. 

Roe,  But  do  you  never  waken  her  again  ? 

Lean.  No,  but  I  constantly  wake  myself;  mj 
rest's  always  disturbed  by  visions  of  the  devil. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  W^ho  would  imagine  now,  that 
this  young  shaver  could  dream  of  a  woman  so  soon? 
— [Aloud,]  But  what  songs  does  your  lady  delight 
in  most? 

Lean.  Passionate  ones,  sir ;  I'll  sing  you  one 
of  'em  if  you'll  stay. 

Roe.  With  all  my  heart,  my  little  cherubim.— 
The  rogue  is  fond  of  showing  his  parts. — Come, 
begin. 

Lbantuk  sings. 

How  blcm'd  are  lovers  in  disguise! 

Like  gods,  they  see. 

As  I  do  thee. 
Unseen  by  human  eyes. 

lCxpo»ed  to  view, 

I'm  Iiid  fn)m  you, 
I'm  nltcr'd,  yet  the  same : 

The  dark  conceals  iiic. 

Love  reveals  me ; 
Love,  which  lights  me  by  its  flame. 

Were  you  not  false,  you  me  would  know ; 

For  though  your  eyes 

Could  not  devise, 
Your  heart  liad  told  yon  ro. 

Your  heart  would  beat 

With  eager  heat. 
And  me  by  sympathy  would  find : 

True  love  might  see, 

One  changed  like  me, 
Faloo  love  is  only  blind. 

Roe.  Oh  my  little  angel  in  voice  and  shape  ! — 
[Kisses  her.]  1  could  wish  myself  a  female  for  thy 
sake. 

Lean.  You're  much  better  as  yoi!  are  for  my 
sake.  [Aside. 

Roe.  Or,  if  thou  wert  a  woman,  I  would — 

Lean.  What  would  you  ?  marry  me  ?  would  you 
marry  me  ? 

Roe.  Marry  you,  child  !  no,  no :  I  love  you  too 
well  for  that ;  you  should  not  have  my  hand,  but 
all  my  body  at  once.  But  to  our  business :  is  your 
lady  at  home  ? 

Lean.  My  lady !  what  business  have  you  with 
my  lady,  pray,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Don't  ask  questions.  You  know  Mr 
Lovewell  ? 

Lean.  Yes,  very  well.  He's  my  great  friend, 
and  one  I  would  serve  above  all  the  world, — but 
his  sister. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  His  sister! — Ha'  that  gives  me  a 
twinge  for  my  sin. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  Mr.  Page, 
was  Leanthe  well  when  you  left  her  ? 

Lean.  No,  sir;  but  wondrous  melancholy,  by 
the  departure  of  a  dear  friend  of  hers  to  another 
world. 

Roc.  Oh,  that  was  the  person  mentioned  in  her 
letter,  whose  departure  occasioned  your  departure 
for  England. 

Lean.  That  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming,  too 
sure,  sir. — Oh,  'twas  a  dear  friend  to  me  !  the  loss 
makes  me  weep. 

Roe.  [Aside]  Poor  tender-hearted  creature ! 
But  I  still  find  there  was  not  a  word  of  me.-^ 
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t  Aloud.]   Pnj,  Rood  boj,  let  yonr  miatreu  knaw, 

Lean,  Your  buaiuesi  is  from  Mr.  LotewiU,  I 

Bnn.  Yei,  ret 

Lean.  Then  I'll  go.  lH*'!- 

not.  I'tb  thrown  mj  cait,an<l  inirijrlrin  for't. 
BuC  an't  i  an  impudent  dog  ?  Hud  I  w  much 
gold  ID  Dif  breechei  u  bnui  in  m^  ftce,  I  durst 
■tKm]>t  »  whole  nonnery.  This  l»dj  ia  ■  reputed 
virtiie,  of  good  forluoe  and  qualitj  j  I  am  a  rake- 
helly nactl  not  worth  a  groat  i  and  without  any 
farlher  ceremony  am  going  to  debauch  her. — But 
hold  I  She  doei  not  know  that  I'm  thia  rakehelly 
rascal ;  and  I  know  that  shc'i  ■  woman,  one  or 
eifhteen  too ;  beautirnl,  witly.  O'  my  conscience, 
upon  Mcood  thoughts,  I  am  not  lo  very  impudent 
usithrr.  Now  aa  lo  my  management,  I'll  first  try 
dag  addreasea,  and  aee  K  tbe'U  bleed  in  the 


T  LUVHOI. 


Luc.  Haie  yon  any  buiineu  with  ine,  ur  ? 
Roe.  Thui  looked  the  foiliiddcD  fruit,  lascioni 
lud  templing.     Til  ripe,  and  will  bood  fill,  if  oni 


'.  Hare  yaa  any  b' 


linesB  with  me,  sir 


Itoe,  Yes,  madam,  the  buiineas 
adore  yon.— [-liirfe.]  My  love,  like  my  blood,  oir- 
culalei  throngli  my  veina,  and  at  eiery  pulse  of  my 
heart  animates  me  wilh  a  fresh  paeaioD.— [j</ourf.] 
Wonder  not,  madam,  at  the  power  of  your  eyei. 


.   IFeeping  in  ]    Oh, 


Lean.  How  d'ye  like  the  sutqect,  lir  ? 

Rot.  'Tin  ■  very  copious  one. — [.Ipiiling.']  II 
has  made  my  jolla  rhyme  in  my  bead.  Thia  it  ia 
to  be  thonglit  a  poet '.  every  minx  must  be  cuting 
hi)  profeasion  in  his  teeth. — Whit,  gone  I 

Lean.  Ay,  she  knowg  that  making  verses  requirel 
soUtudoand  retirement. 

Rot.  She  certainly  wu  afraid  I  intended  tg  beg 


--If  e 


r  In: 


Lue,  lAiide."]  I  won't  diamis*  him  thai,  for 
feat  be  lampoon  me. — [jlloud,}  Well,  air,  Iutc  yOD 
done  tbf  ID  ? 

Rot.  Yes.  madam,  will  yon  please  to  read. 

Lean.  lAMide.]  Oh,  Heaven  t  1  caa  never  bear 
it     1  muat  devise  tome  meana  to  part  'em.    lEiit 


Hon 


or  drinking,  walking,  sitting,  or  atanding ;  alone  or 
in  company,  my  fiDcy  wholly  fecda  upon  your  dear 
image,  anil  every  (bought  l>  yau. — {Aiidt,}  Now 
have  I  told  about  fifteen  lien  in  a  breath  I 

Lue.  1  siippoite,  air,  yon  are  aome  conceiied 
yonng  scHbhler,  «hn  baa  got  the  benelila  of  a  firHt 

E lay  in  your  pocket,  aud  are  now  going  a-fortune- 
untiog. 
Rot.  But  why  a  scribbler,  madam  ?  Are  my 
dolhes  BO  coarse,  u  if  they  were  apan  by  (hoai 
laiy  Bpinttera  the  Muwt?  does  the  parting  of  my 
fore'Iop  show  so  thin,  as  if  it  resembled  the  (wo 
withered  tops  of  Famaaaua .'  do  yoa  aee  anything 
peculiarly  whimsical  or  ill-natured  in  my  face  !  ia 
my  countenance  atrained,  as  If  my  head  were  dis- 
torted by  a  atrangury  of  IhoUEht  ?  is  there  anything 


madam,  I  have  nothing  poetical  aboal  mi 

Lot.  Yes,  sir,  you  have  wit  enough  (o  talk  like 

■  fool ;  and  are  fool  enough  la  talli  like  a  wit. 
Rot.  You  called  me  poet,  madam  ;  and  I  know 

1  am  one  by  my  impudence.    lOffiri  ib  kii,  *«■  aoad. 
Lua.  Then  make  me  a  copy  of  venei  upon  that. 


I  Roe.  lAiid^.]  By  the  Lord,  she  wu  angf7  only 
I  because  I  did  not  make  the  first  offer  to  her  lips '. 
j  —[Ahud.]  Then,  madam,  the  peace  is  condoded  ? 
I  Lite.  Yes;  and  therefore  both  paitiea  should 
I  draw  out  of  the  field.  [""■"C- 

Rot.  Not  till  we  make  repriaala.     I  make  peace 

.  heart,  which  yoa  have  taken,  or  your  own  in 
I  eichange,  I  will  not  put  up.  And  ao,  madam.  1 
I  proclaim  open  war  again.  ICatduiiir. 

I  /^an.  O  madam  I  yander'a  poor  little  Crab, 
your  lapdiig,  haa  got  bia  head  between  two  of  tha 
windon-bara,  and  ia  like  to  be  tlraniled. 

I  [ rArdDfl  koKll  bcSinit  tKe  («HI. 

my  poor  Crabby  1  I  muat  run 
□y  poor  dog  ;  I'll  wait  on  you 
come,  p»Ke.-Poor  Crabby  ! 

[B.rtli.((*L-*i.™a. 
ril  choke  Crabby  1— Well,  I  find 


Lue.  Oh  Lard, 


the  lips  I 


Lran.  Sir,  my  lady  bega  your  pardon  i  there'a 
something  extraordinary  happened,  which  preveau 

Roe.  What,  has  monaieur  Crabby  rubbed  some 
of  the  haira  off  hia  neck  >  hiB  he  disordered  hia 
pretty 


..  No,  a 


:  you  I 


Roe.  Then  I'll  go  be  drunk.— H irk 'ee,  airrah 
I  have  hair  a  doaen  delicioua  creature*  waiting 
for  me  at  tha  San  ;  you  ahall  along  with  me  and 
have  your  choice.  HI  enter  you  into  the  lohool 
nfVenui,  child.  "Hb  time  you  had  loat  your  maidea- 
head,  you're  too  old  for  ptaythingr. 

Lenn.  lAiide.]  O  Heaiena!  I  had  rather  he 
should  Blsy  than  go  there.— [i1  feud.]  But  why  will 
you  keep  auch  company,  air  > 

Rot.  Nay,  ifyou'ra  for  aliice.  fare-veil  < 
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Men  of  ripe  understanding  should  always  despise 
What  babes  only  practise,  and  dotards  advise. 

lExit  singing. 
Lean.  Wild  as  winds,  and  unconiined  as  air  !  — 
Yet  I  may  reclaim  him.  His  follies  are  weakly 
founded,  upon  the  principles  of  honour,  where  the 
very  foundation  helps  to  undermine  the  structure. 
How  charming  would  virtue  look  in  him, 'whose 
behaviour  can  add  a  grace  to  the  unseemliness  of 
Tice ! 

Re-enter  "Lxjcisda. 

Lite.  What,  is  the  gentleman  gone  ? 

Lean,  Yes,  madam.  He  was  instantly  taken  ill 
vfith  a  violent  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  was  forced 
to  hurry  away  in  a  chair  to  his  lodging.  lExit, 

Lue,  Ob,  poor  gentleman !  He's  one  of  those 
conceited  fools  that  think  no  female  can  resist  their 
temptations.  Blockheads  that  imagine  all  wit  to 
consist  in  blaspheming  heaven  and  women. — I'll 
feed  his  vanity,  but  starve  his  love. 

And  may  all  coxcombs  meet  no  better  fate. 

Who  doubt  our  sex's  virtue,  or  dare  prompt  our 
hate.  lExxL 


SCENE  IL— ^  Room  in  Widow  Bullfinch's 

House. 

Lymc  discovered  in  a  nightgown  and  cap,  writing  at  a 
tablet  on  which  are  papers  scattered  about. 

I,yr,  Two  as  good  lines  as  ever  were  written  ! — 
[  Rising,']  Egad  I  shall  maul  these  topping  fellows ! 
Says  Mr.  Lee, 

Let  there  be  not  one  glimpse,  otie  starry  sparky 

But  gods  meet  gods^  and  jostle  in  the  dark. 
Says  little  Lyric, 

Let  all  the  lights  be  burnt  out  to  a  snuffs, 
'And  gods  meet  gods,  and  play  at  blindman^s-buff. 
Very  well ! 

Let  gods  meet  gods,  and  so — -fall  out  and  cuff. 
That's  much  mended.     They're  as  noble  lines  as 
ever  were  penned. — Oh  !  here  comes  my  damned 
muse  ;  I'm  always  in  the  humour  of  writing  elegy 
after  a  little  of  her  inspiration. 

Enter  Widow  Buulfinth. 

Bull,  Mr.  Lyric,  what  do  you  mean  by  all  tliis  ? 
Here  you  have  lodged  two  years  in  my  house,  pro- 
mised me  eighteen-pence  a  week  for  your  lodging, 
and  I  have  never  received  eighteen  farthings,  not 
the  value  of  th^t,  Mr.  Lyric. — [Snaps  with  her 
/ingers.}  You  always  put  me  off  with  telling  me  of 
your  play,  your  play  !  Sir,  you  shall  play  no  more 
x\  ith  me ;  I'm  in  earnest. 

Lyr,  [Aside.]  This  living  on  love  is  the  dearest 
lodging — a  man's  eternally  dunned,  though  perhaps 
he  have  less  of  one  ready  coin  than  t'other. — 
[Aloud.]  There's  more  trouble  in  a  play  than  you 
imagine,  madam. 

Bull,  There's  more  trouble  with  a  lodger  than 
Tou  think,  Mr.  Lyric. 

Lyr,  First,  there's  the  decorum  of  time. 

Bull.  Which  you  never  observe :  for  you  keep 
the  worst  hours  of  any  lodger  in  t«wn. 

Lyr,  Then  there's  the  exactness  of  characters. 

Bull.  And  you  have  the  most  scandalous  one  I 
ever  heard. 

Lyr,  Then  there's  laying  the  drama. 

BiUL  Then  you  foul  my  napkins  and  towels. 


Lyr,  Then  there  are  preparations  of  incidents, 
working  the  passions,  beauty  of  expression,  close- 
ness of  plot,  justness  of  place,  turn  of  language^ 
opening  the  catastrophe. 

Bull.  Then  you  wear  out  my  sheets,  bum  my 
lire  and  candle,  dirty  my  house,  eat  my  meat, 
destroy  my  drink,  wear  out  my  famiture— I  have 
lent  you  money  out  of  my  pocket 

Lyr,  [Aside,]  Was  ever  poor  rogue  so  ridden  ! 
If  ever  the  Muses  had  a  horse,  I  am  he. — [Ahud,"} 
Faith,  madam,  poor  Pegasus  is  jaded. 

Bull.  Come,  come,  sir,  he  shan't  slip  his  neck 
out  of  the  collar  for  all  that.  Money  I  will  have, 
and  money  I  must  have ;  let  your  play  and  you 
both  be  damned  ! 

Lyr,  Well,  madam,  my  bookseller  is  to  brings 
me  some  twenty  guineas  for  a  few  sheets  of  mine 
presently,  which  I  hope  will  free  me  from  your 
sheets. 

Bull.  My  sheets,  Mr.  Lyric  I  pray  what  d'ye 
mean  }  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  my  sheets  are  finer  than 
any  of  your  Muses'  spinning — marry  come  np ! 

Lyr.  Faith,  you  have  spun  me  so  fine,  that  yon 
have  almost  cracked  my  thread  of  life ;  as  may 
appear  by  my  spindle-shanks. 

Bull.  Why  sure — where  was  your  Thalia,  and 
your  Melpomene,  when  the  tailor  would  have 
stripped  you  of  your  silk  waistcoat,  and  have 
clapped  you  on  a  stone  doublet  ?  Would  all  your 
golden  verse  have  paid  the  Serjeant's  fees  ? 

Lyr.  Truly,  you  freed  me  from  jail,  to  confine 
me  in  a  dungeon  ;  you  did  not  ransom  me,  but 
bought  me  as  a  slave  ;  so,  madam,  I'll  purchase  my 
freedom  as  soon  as  possible.  Flesh  and  blood  can't 
bear  it. 

Bull,  Take  your  course,  sir. — ^Therc  were  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  just  now  to  inquire  for  you ; 
and  if  they  come  again,  they  shan't  be  put  off  with 
the  old  story  of  your  being  abroad,  I'll  promise  you 
that,  sir.  [Exit. 

Lyr.  Zoons !  if  this  bookseller  does  not  bring 
me  money — 

Enter  Pamphlet. 

Oh  !  Mr.  Pamphlet,  your  sen-ant.  Have  yon 
perused  my  poems  ? 

Pam,  Yes,  sir  ;  and  there  are  some  things  very 
well,  extraordinary  well,  Mr.  Lyric.  But  I  don't 
think  'em  for  my  purpose. — Poetry  is  a  mere  drug, 
sir. 

Lyr.  Is  that  because  I  take  physic  when  I  write. 
— [Aside.]  Damn  this  costive  telluw,  now  does  be 
not  apprehend  the  joke  ! 

Pam.  No,  sir ;  but  your  name  does  not  recom- 
mend *em.  One  must  write  himself  into  a  con- 
sumption before  he  gain  reputation. 

Lyr.  That's  the  way  to  lie  abed  when  his  name's 
up.     Now,  I  lie  abed  before  I  can  gain  reputation. 

Pam.  Why  so,  sir? 

Lyr,  Because  I  have  scarcely  any  clothes  to 
put  on. — If  ever  man  did  penance  in  a  white 
sheet — 

Pam.  You  stand  only  sometimes  in  a  white 
sheet  for  your  offences  with  your  landlady.  Faith, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  your  muse  could  take 
such  flights,  yoked  to  such  a  cartload  as  she  is. 

Lyr.  Oh  !  they  are  like  the  Irish  horses,  they 
draw  best  by  the  tail. —  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of 
my  burlesque,  Mr.  Pamphlet  ?  I  have  a  project  of 
turning  three  or  four  of  our  most  topping  fellows 
into  doggrel.     As  for  example  : —  [Beads. 
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Conquest  with  laurels  has  our  arms  adorii'df 

And  Rome  in  tears  of  blood  our  anger  mourned. 
Now, 

Butchers  with  rosemary  have  our  beef  adorn^d^ 

Which  has  in  gravy  tears  our  hunger  mourned. 
How  d'ye  like  it,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  ha  ?— Well— 

Like  godst  we  passed  the  rugged  Alpine  hills  ; 

Melted  our  way^  and  drove  our  hissing  wheels 

Through  cloudy  deluges,  eternal  rills. 
Now  observe,  Mr.  Pamphlet ;  pray  observe. 

Like  rajsors  keen^  our  knives  cut  passage  clean 

Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean, 

Pam.  Very  well,  upon  my  soul ! 

Lyr,  HurVd  dreadful  fire  and  vinegar  infused. 

Pam,  Kj,  sir,  vinegar !  how  patly  that  comes 
in  for  the  beef,  Mr.  Lyric  I  "Tis  all  wondrous  fine 
indeed. 

Lyr,  [Aside.']  This  is  the  most  ingenious  fellow 
of  his  trade  that  I  have  seen ;  he  understands  a  good 
thing. — [Aloud.]  But  as  to  our  business.  Mliat 
are  you  willing  to  give  for  these  poems  ?  Prithee 
say  something.  There  are  about  three  thousand 
lines. — Here,  take  'em  for  a  couple  of  guineas. 

Pam.  No,  sir ;  paper  is  so  excessive  dear,  that 
I  dare  not  venture  upon  'em. 

Lyr,  Well,  because  you're  a  friend,  I'll  bestow 
'em  upon  you.  Here,  take  'em  all. — [Aside.] 
There's  the  hopes  of  a  dedication  still. 

Pam,  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  sir ;  but  I 
dare  not  venture  the  hazard;  they'll  never  quit 
cost  indeed,  sir. 

Lyr,  [Asuie.]  This  fellow  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blockheads  that  ever  was  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion.-- How  shall  I  be  revenged  ? 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy,  Sir,  there  are  two  men  below  desire  to  have 
the  honour  of  kissing  your  hand. 

Lyr,  They  must  be  knaves  or  fools,  by  their 
fulsome  compliment.  Hark  ye — [  IVhispers  Boy.] 
Bid  'em  walk  up. 

Pam,  Since  you  have  got  company,  sir,  I'll  take 
my  leave. 

I,yr.  No,  no,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  by  no  means  !  We 
must  drink  before  we  part.  I3oy,  a  pint  of  sack 
and  a  toast. — [Exit  Boy.]  These  are  two  gentle- 
men out  of  the  country,  who  will  be  for  all  the 
new  things  lately  published  ;  they'll  be  good  cus- 
tomers. Come,  sit  down. — You  have  not  seen  my 
play  yet  ? — Here  take  the  pen,  and  if  you  see  any- 
thing amiss  correct  it ;  I'll  go  bring  'em  up. — 
Stay,  lend  me  your  hat  and  wig,  or  I  shall  take 
cold  going  down  stairs. 

[Taket  Pauphlxt'h  hat  and  wfp,  and  puts  hit  cap  on 
Pamphlet's  htad,  and  txit. 

Pam.  This  is  a  right  poetical  cap  ;  'tis  baize  the 
outside,  and  the  lining  fustian. — [lieading,]  This 
is  all  stuff,  worse  than  his  poems. 

Enter  tico  B&iliffB  be  ft  ind  and  clap  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

1  Bail.  Sir,  you're  the  king's  prisoner. 

Pam,  That's  a  good  fancy  enough,  Mr.  Lyric  I 
But  pray  don't  interrupt  me,  I'm  in  the  best  scene. 
Egad  the  drama  is  very  w.ell  laid. 

2  Bail.  Come,  sir. 

Pam.  Well,  well,  sir,  I'll  pledge  ye.  Prithee 
now,  good  Mr.  Lyric,  don't  disturb  me. — 

And  furious  lightnings  brandished  in  her  eyes. 
That's  true  spirit  of  poetry. 


1  Bail.  Zoons,  sir,  d'ye  banter  us  ? 

[Takes  him  under  each  arm,  and  hauls  him  up, 

Pam.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon.  How 
d'ye  like  the  city,  gentlemen  ?  If  you  have  any 
occasion  for  books  to  carry  into  the  country,  I  can 
furnish  you  as  well  as  any  man  about  Paul's. 
Where's  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

1  Bail.  These  wits  are  damnable  cunning ! — I 
always  have  double  fees  for  arresting  one  of  yoa 
wits.  All  your  evasions  won't  do  ;  we  understand 
trap,  sir ;  you  must  not  think  to  catch  old  birds 
with  chaff,  sir. 

Pam.  Zoons,  gentlemen,  I'm  not  the  person  I 
I'm  a  freeman  of  the  city  ;  I  have  good  effects, 
gentlemen,  good  effects.  D'ye  think  to  make  a 
fool  of  me  ?    I'm  a  bookseller,  no  poet. 

2  Bail.  Ay,  sir,  we  know  what  you  are  by  your 
fool's  cap  there. 

1  Bail.  Yes,  one  of  you  wits  would  have  passed 
upon  us  for  a  corn-cutter  yesterday ;  and  was  so 
like  one  we  had  almost  believed  him.      [Hauls  him. 

Pam,  Why,  gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  oflScers  I 
have  a  little  patience,  and  Mr.  Lyric  will  come  up 
stairs. 

1  Bail.  No,  no  ;  Mr.  Lyric  shall  go  down  stairs, 
lie  would  have  us  wait  till  some  friends  come  in  to 
rescue  him.    Ah  !  these  wits  are  devilish  cunning. 

[Exeunt  Bailiffs  hauling  Pamphlet. 

Re-enter  Lyric,  vcllh  Mockmodb  and  Club. 

Lyr.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  very  poetical,  faith  ;  a  good 
plot  for  a  play,  Mr.  Mockmode ;  a  bookseller 
bound  in  calves'  leather ;  ha  !  ha !  ha  !— How  they 
walked  along,  like  the  three  volumes  of  the  English 
Rogue  squeezed  together  on  a  shelf ! 

Mock.  What  was  it  ?  what  was  it,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

Lyr,  Why,  I  am  a  statesman,  sir. — I  can*t  but 
laugh  to  think  how  they'll  spunge  the  sheet  before 
the  errata  be  blotted  out ;  and  then  how  he'll 
hamper  the  dogs  for  false  imprisonment. 

Mock.  But  pray,  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Lyric .' 

Lyr,  Nothing,  sir,  but  a  shirking  bookseller 
that  owed  me  about  forty  guineas  for  a  few  lines. 
He  would  have  put  me  off,  so  I  sent  for  a  couple 
of  bull-dogs,  and  arrested  him. 

Mock.  Oh  Lord  I  Mr.  Lyric,  honesty's  quite 
out  of  doors  ;  'tis  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  that's 
a  true  friend,  a  true  friend  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  ! 
Mr.  Lyric,  will  you  be  my  friend  ?  I  only  want 
that  accomplishment.  I  have  got  a  mistress,  a 
dancing  and  fencing-master ;  and  now  I  want  only 
a  friend  to  be  a  fine  gentleman. 

Lyr.  Have  you  never  had  a  friend,  sir  ? 

Mock,  Yes,  a  very  honest  fellow  ;  our  friend- 
ship commenced  in  the  college-cellar,  and  we  loved 
one  another  like  two  brothers,  till  we  unluckilv  fell 
out  afterwards  at  a  game  at  tables. 

Lyr,  [Aside.]  I  find  then  that  neither  of  ye 
lost  by  the  set. — [Aloud.]  But  my  short  acquaint- 
ance can't  recommend  me  to  such  a  trust. 

Mock.  Psha,  acquaintance! — You  must  be  a 
man  of  honour,  as  you're  a  poet,  sir  ? 

Lyr,  But  what  use  would  you  make  of  a  friend, 
sir? 

Mock,  Only  to  tell  my  secrets  to,  and  be  my 
second. — Now,  sir,  a  wit  must  be  best  to  keep  a 
secret,  because  what  you  say  to  one's  prejudice 
will  be  thought  malice.  Then  you  must  have  a 
devilish  deal  of  courage,  by  your  heroic  writing.—- 
But  knoWf  that  J  alone  am  king  of  me. 
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HeaTCM !  tare  the  author  of  that  line  must  be  a 
plaguy  stout  fellow ;  it  makes  me  valiant  as  Hector 
when  I  read  it. 

Lyr.  Sir,  we  stick  to  what  we  write  as  little  as 
dirines  to  what  they  preach. — Besides,  sir,  there 
are  other  qualifications  requisite  in  a  friend — he 
must  lend  you  money.  Now,  sir,  I  can't  be  that 
friend,  for  I  want  forty  guineas. 

Moek.  Sir,  I  can  lend  you  fifty  npon  good  se- 
curity.— 'Twas  the  last  word  my  father  spoke  on 
his  death -bed,  that  I  should  never  lend  money  with- 
out security. 

Lffr.  Fy,  sir !  security  from  a  friend,  and  a  man 
of  honour  by  his  profession  too  I 

Mock.  By  the  universe  that's  true,  you  are  my 
friend.     Then  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.     [They  tchitper. 

Club.  Now  will  this  plaguy  wit  turn  my  nose 
out  of  joint. — I  was  my  master's  friend  before, 
though  I  never  found  the  knack  of  borrowing 
money  ;  though  I  have  received  some  marks  of  his 
friendship,  some  sound  drubs  about  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  so.  I  have  been  bound  for  him  too 
in  the  stocks,  for  his  breaking  windows,  very  often. 

LffT.  Mr.  Mockmode,  you  may  be  imposed  upon. 
I  would  see  this  lady  yon  court.  I  know  Mr. 
Lovewell  has  a  mistress  named  Lucinda  ;  but  that 
she  lodges  in  this  house  I  much  doubt. 

Mock*  Imposed  upon  !  that's  very  comical — 
ha!  ha!  ha!  You  shall  see,  sir;  come. — Pray, 
sir,  you're  my  friend. 

Lyr.  Nay,  pray ;  indeed,  sir,  I  beg  your  -^ 
[  They  compHmeni  for  the  door]  pardon ;  you're 
a  squire,  sir. 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir,  you  lie,  I'm  not  a  fool!  I'll 
take  an  affront  from  no  man. — Draw,  sir  !    iDrawt. 

Club.  Draw,  sir  ! — Egad  I'll  put  his  nose  out  of 
joint  now. 

Lyr.  Unequal  numbers,  gentlemen. 

Club.  I'm  only  my  master's  friend,  his  second, 
or  BO,  sir. 

Lyr.  Whafs  the  matter,  noble  squire  ? 

Mock.  You  lie  again,  sir  ;  zauns,  draw  ! 

iStriket  him  ttith  his  iwcrd. 

Lyr.  Ha ! — a  blow  i — Essex,  a  blow  ! — ^yet  I 
will  be  calm. 

Club.  Zoons,  draw,  sir  I  iStriket  him. 

Lyr.  Oh  patience,  Heaven! — ^Thou  art  my  frieud 
still. 

Mock.  You  He,  sir ! 

Lyr.  Then  thou  art  a  traitor  !  tyrant !  monster! 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir,  you're  a  son  of  a  whore,  and 
a  rascal  I 

Club.  A  scribbler ! 

Lyr.  Ah  !  ah ! — that  stings  home. — Scribbler  1 

Mock.  Ay,  scribbler !  ballad- maker  I 

Lyr.  Nay,  then — 
I  and  the  gods  will  fight  it  with  ye  all.        lDraw$. 

Enter  Rosbuck  tfrunJb,  and  tinging. 

Roe.  France  ne'er  will  comply 
Till  her  claret  run  dry  ; 
Then  let*s  pull  away  to  defeat  her  : 
He  hindert  the  peace. 
Who  refuses  his  gkus. 
And  deserves  to  be  hang  d  for  a  traitor. 
Now,  my  myrmidons,  fall  on  ;  I  have  taken  off  the 
odds. 

Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub,  to  the  battle  I    ISInffs, 
ZcK>n8,  gentlemen,  why  don't  ye  fight?    Blood, 


fight !     Oblige  me  so  far  to  fight  a  little  ;  I  long 
to  see  a  little  sport. 

Lyr.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  show  sport  to  suy  mnn. 

Mock.  And  so  do  I,  by  the  universe. 

Club.  And  I,  by  the  universe. 

Lyr.  I  shall  take  another  time.  [£rit 

Roe,  Here,  rascal,  take  your  chopping-knife, — 
[Gives  Club  his  sword.]  and  bring  me  a  joint  of 
that  coward's  flesh  for  your  master's  supper. — Fly, 
dog.  [.Takes  him  by  ike  mm. 

Club.  Auh  !  This  fellow's  likeliest  to  put  my 
nose  out  of  joint.  [E*%l 

Roe.  Now,  sir,  tell  me,  how  you  durst  be  a 
coward. 

Mock.  Coward,  sir!  I'm  a  man  of  great  estate, 
sir ;  I  have  five  thousand  acres  of  as  good  fighting 
ground  as  any  in  England,  good  terra  Jtrma,  $ir. 
Coward,  sir  !  Have  a  care  what  yon  say,  sir.  My 
father  was  a  parliament  man,  sir ;  and  I  was  bred 
at  the  college,  sir. 

Roe.  Oh  then  I  know  your  geneal<^ ;  your 
father  was  a  senior  fellow,  and  your  mother  was  an 
air-pump.  You  were  suckled  by  Platonic  ideas, 
and  you  have  some  of  your  mother's  milk  in  yoor 
nose  yet. 

Mock.  Form  the  proposition  by  mode  and  figure 
sir. 

Roe.  I  told  you  so.  Blow  your  nose,  child; 
and  have  a  care  of  dirting  your  philosophical  slab- 
bering-bib. 

Mock.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Your  starched  band,  set  by  mode  and  figure, 
sir. 

Moek.  Band,  sir! — ^This  fellow's  blind-drunk.— 
I  wear  a  cravat,  sir. 

Roe.  Then  set  a  good  face  npon  the  matter. 
Throw  off  childishness  and  folly,  with  your  hang- 
ing-sleeves.  Now  you  have  leift  the  univerutj, 
learn,  learn  ! 

Moek.  [Aside.]  This  fellow's  an  atheist,  by  the 
universe  ;  I'll  take  notice  of  him,  and  inform  against 
him  for  being  drunk. — [Aloftd.]  Pray,  sir,  what's 
your  name  ? 

Roe.  My  name  I  by  the  Lord,  I  have  forgot!— 
Stay,  I  shall  think  on*t  by  and  by. 

Mock.  Zauns,  forget  your  own  name !  your  me- 
mory must  be  very  short,  sir. 

Roe.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  for  I  was  but  christened 
this  morning,  and  I  have  foi^t  it  already. 

Mock.  Was  your  worship  then  Turk  or  Jew 
before  ?  —  [Aside.]  I  knew  he  was  some  damned 
bloody  dog. 

Roe.  Sir,  I  have   been  Turk,   or  Jew   rather, 
since  ;  for  I  have  got  a  plaguy  heathenish  name. 
— Pox  on't ' — oh  !  now  I  have  it. — Mo— Mock — 
mo — Mock  mode ! 

Mock.  Mockmode !  Mockmode !  Sir,  pray  how 
do  you  spell  it  ? 

Roe.  Go  you  to  your  A,  B,  C,  you  came  last 
from  the  university. 

Mock.  Sir,  I'm  called  Mockmode.  What  family 
are  you  of,  sir  ? 

Roe.  W^hat  family  are  yon  of,  sir  ? 

Mock.  Of  Mockmode-hall  in  Shropshire. 

Roe.  Then  I'm  of  the  same,  I  believe,  I  fancy, 
sir,  that  you  and  I  are  near  relations. 

Mock.  Relations !  sir,  there  are  but  two  families ; 
my  father's,  who  is  now  dead ;  and  his  brother  St 
Colonel  Peaceable  Mockmode. 
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Roe.  kj  Aj,  the  very  same  colonel  Peaceable. 
Is  not  he  colonel  of  militia  ? 

Mock,  Yes,  sir. 

Hoe.  And  was  not  he  high-sheriff  of  the  county 
last  year? 

Mock.  Tlie  very  same,  sir. 

Roe.  The  very  same;  I'm  of  that  family.  And 
your  father  died  about — let  me  see— 

Mock.  About  half  a  year  ago. 

Roe.  Exactly ;  by  the  same  token  you  got  drunk 
at  a  hunting- match  that  very  day  seven -night  he 
was  buried. 

Mock,  [Aside,^  This  fellow's  a  witch  ! — iAloud.'\ 
But  it  looks  very  strange  that  you  should  be  christ- 
ened this  morning.  I'm  sure  your  godfathers  had  a 
plaf^^uy  deal  to  answer  for. 

Roe,  Ob,  sir,  I'm  of  age  to  answer  fur  myselt. 

Mock,  One  would  not  think  so,  youVe  so  for- 
getful. 'Tis  two-and-twenty  years  since  I  was 
christened,  and  I  can  remember  my  name  still. 

Roe.  Come,  we'll takea  glassof  wine,  and  thatwill 
clenrour  understanding.  We'll  rememberour  friends. 

Mock.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir. — [Anide.^  This 
is  some  sharper. 

Ror.  Nay,  prithee,  cousin,  good  cousin  Moc&- 
mode,  one  glass.  I  know  you  are  an  honest  fel- 
low. We  must  remember  our  relations  in  the 
country,  indeed,  sir. 

Mock.  Oh,  sir,  you're  so  short  of  memory  you 


can  never  call  'em  to  mind.  You  have  forgot 
yourself,  sir;  Mockmode  is  a  heathenish  name 
sir,  and  all  that,  sir.  And  so  I  beg  your  pardon 
sir.  [ExiL 

Roe.  Now  were  I  lawyer  enough,  oy  that  little 
inquiry  into  that  fellow's  concerns,  I  could  bring  in 
a  false  deed  to  cheat  him  of  his  estate. 

Enter  Brdsh. 

Where  the  devil  is  thy  master  ?  You  said  I  should 
find  him  here. 

Brush.  'Tis  impossible  for  you,  or  me,  or  any- 
body to  find  him. 

Roe.  Why  ? 

Brush.  Because  he  has  lost  himself.  The  devil 
has  made  a  juggler's  ball  of  htm,  I  believe.  He's 
here  now  ;  then,  Presto !  pass  in  an  instant.  He 
has  got  some  damned  business  to-day  in  hand. 

Roe.  Ay,  so  it  seems.  I  must  be  squire  Mock- 
mode,  and  court  an  honoorable  mistress'  in  the 
devil's  name  !  Well,  let  my  sober  thinking  friend 
plot  on,  and  lay  traps  to  catch  futurity  ;  I'm  for 
holding  fast  the  present.  I  have  got  about  twenty 
guineas  in  my  pocket ;  and  whilst  they  last  the 
devil  take  George  if  he  thinks  of  futurity.  I'll  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Fortune. 

She  is  an  honest,  giddy,  reeling  punk  ; 

My  head,  her  wheel,  turn  round,  and  so  we  both 
are  drunk.       lExit  reeling,  hRvnu/otloufinff, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  T. — A  Room  in  Lucinda's  House. 

Enter  LKAKrrHK,PiKDiiB8s/o//o«d^np  with  a  paper  of  fweet^ 

meats  in  her  hand. 

Pin.  Here,  here,  page,  your  lady  has  sent  you 
some  sweetmeats  ;  but  indeed  you  shan't  have  'em 
till  you  hire  n^e. 

Lean.  She  sent  sour  sauce,  when  she  made  you 
the  bearer.  [Aside. 

Pin.  Prithee  now,  what  makes  you  constantly 
so  melancholy  ?  Come,  you  must  be  merry,  and 
shall  be  merry  ;  I'll  get  you  some  playthings. 

Lean,  I  believe  you  want  playthings  more  than 
I. — But  I  would  be  private,  Pindress. 

Pin.  Well,  my  child,  I'll  be  private  with  yon. 
Boys  and  girls  should  still  be  private  together ;  and 
we  may  be  as  retired  as  we  please  ;  for  my  mistress 
is  reading  in  her  closet,  and  all  the  servants  are 
below.  But  what  concerns  have  you  ?  I'm  sure, 
such  a  little  boy  can  have  no  great  business  in 
private. 

Lean.  \Asidr.'\  I  will  try  thee  for  once. — 
lAloud.'i  Yes,  Mrs.  Pindress,  I  have  great  incli- 
nation. 

Pin.  To  what  ?  to  do  what,  sir  ? — Don't  name 
it !  'Tla  all  in  vain ; — you  shan't  do  it ;  you  need 
not  ask  it. 

Lean.  Only  to  kiss  you.  [Kisses  her. 

Pin.  Oh  fy  sir  !  indeed  I'll  none  of  your  kisses. 
Take  it  back  sgain — [Kisses  Leanthe.]  Is  not 
the  taste  of  the  sweetmeats  very  pretty  about  my 
lips  ? 

Lean.  O  bans:  your  liquorish  chaps  !  you'd  fain 
be  ticking  yuur  lips,  1  find  iu9X* 


Pin.  Indeed,  Mr.  Page,  I  won't  pay  you  the 
kisses  yon  won  from  me  last  night  at  cross-pur- 
poses ;  and  you  shan't  think  to  keep  my  pawn 
neither.  Pray  give  me  my  Hungary  bottle.  As  I 
hope  to  be  saved  I  will  have  my  Hungary  bottle. — 
{Rummaging  Leanthe.]  I'm  stronger  than  you. 
I'll  carry  you  in,  and  throw  you  upon  the  bed,  and 
take  it  from  you.  [Takes  Lbantub  in  her  arms. 

Lean,  Help !  help  !  1  shall  be  ravished  1  help  ! 
help! 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc.  What's  the  matter  } — Oh  bless  me ! 

Pin.  Oh  dear,  madam,  this  unlucky  boy  bod 
almost  spoiled  me.  Did  not  your  ladyship  hear 
me  cry  I  should  be  ravished  1  I  was  so  weak,  I 
could  not  resist  the  little  strong  rogue  ;  he  whipped 
me  up  in  his  arms,  like  a  baby ;  and  had  not  your 
ladyship  come  in — 

Luc,  What,  sirrah !  would  you  debauch  my  maid, 
you  little  cock-sparrow  ?  must  you  be  billing  too  ? 
1  have  a  great  mind  to  make  her  whip  you,  sirrah. 

Pin.  Oh  dear,  madam,  let  me  do't !  I'll  take 
him  into  the  room,  and  I  will  so  chastise  him — 

Luc.  But  do  you  think  you'll  be  able,  Pindress  ? 
I'll  send  one  of  the  men  to  help  you. 

Pin.  No,  no,  madam  :  I  could  manage  him  with 
one  hand.     See  here,  madam. 

[Takes  Lbanthb  in  her  arms,  and  is  running  awap, 

Luc.  Hold,  hold!  Is  this  you  that  the  little 
strong  rogue  had  almost  ravished  ?  He  snatched 
you  up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby  !  Ah,  Pindress, 
Pindress  I  I  see  y'are  very  weak  indeed.  Are  not 
you  ashamed,  girl,  to  debauch  my  little  boy  ? 

Pin.  Your  ladyship  gave  me  orders  to  make  him 
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merry,  and  diyert  his  melancholy  ;  and  I  know  no 
better  way  than  to  tease  him  a  little.  I'm  afraid 
the  boy  is  troubled  with  the  rickets,  and  a  little 
shaking,  madam,  would  do  him  some  good. 

Lean,  {^As'ideJ]  I  am  tired  with  impertinence, 
and  have  other  business  to  mind.  lExit. 

Pin.  I  hope  your  ladyship  entertains  no  ill 
opinion  of  my  virtue. 

Luc,  Truly  I  don't  know  what  to  think  on't : 
but  I've  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  sense,  as  to 
believe  you  would  not  play  the  fool  with  a  child. 

Pin,  We're  all  subject  to  playing  the  fool,  if  you 
continue  your  resolution  in  marrying  the  first  man 
that  asks  you  the  question. 

Luc.  No,  my  mind's  changed  ;  I'll  never  marry 
any  man. 

Pin.  [Asidcl  I  dare  swear  that  resolution 
breaks  sooner  than  the  former. — [Aloud."]  Ah, 
madam,  madam  I  if  you  never  believe  man  again, 
you  must  never  be  woman  again ;  for  though  we  are 
as  cunning  as  serpents,  we  are  naturally  as  flexible 
too.  Speak  ingenuously,  madam  ;  if  Mr.  Lovewell 
should,  with  an  amorous  whine,  and  suppliant 
cringe,  tell  you  a  formal  story,  contrary  to  what  we 
suspect,  would  you  not  believe  him  ? 

Luc.  What,  believe  his  vain  assertions  before 
the  demonstration  of  my  senses  !  no,  no ;  my  love's 
not  so  blind.  Did  I  not  see  his  miss  and  his  child  ? 
did  I  not  behold  him  giving  her  money  ?  did  I  not 
heai  him  declare  he  would  settle  her  in  a  lodging  ? 

Pin.  But,  madam,  upon  serious  reflection, 
wheie's  the  great  harm  in  all  this  ?  Most  ladies 
would  be  overjoyed  at  such  a  discovery  of  their 
^over's  ability.  The  child  seemed  a  lusty  chopping 
boy  ;  and  let  me  tell  yoa,  madam,  it  must  be  a  lusty 
chopping  boy  that  got  it. 

Luc.  Urge  no  farther  in  his  defence ;  he's  a  vil- 
lain, and  of  all  villains  that  I  hate  most,  an  hypo- 
critical one.  The  ladies  give  him  the  epithet  of 
modest,  and  the  gentlemen  that  of  sober  Lovewell. 
Now  methinks,  such  a  piece  of  debauchery  sits  so 
awkwardly  on  a  person  of  his  character,  that  it 
adds  an  unseemliness  to  the  natural  vileness  of  the 
vice  ;  and  he  that  dares  be  a  hypocrite  in  religion, 
will  certainly  be  one  in  love. — Stay,  is  not  that  he  ? 

IPointinp  outwards. 

Pin.  Yes,  madam ;  I  believe  he's  going  to  the 
Park. 

Ltcc.  Call  a  couple  of  chairs  quickly ;  we'll  thither 
masked. — lEj,'it  Pindress.]  This  day's  adven- 
tures argue  some  intended  plot  upon  me,  which  I 
may  countermine  by  only  setting  a  face  upon  the 
matter.  IPuts  her  mask  oh. 

For  as  hypocrisy  in  men  can  move, 

Here's  the  best  hypocrite  in  female  love. 

On  even  scores  designing  Heaven  took  care ; 

Since  men  false  hearts,  that  we  false  faces  wear. 

lExit. 


SCENE  11.— The  Park. 

Enter  LovEU'RiL  and  Lvntc,  mectinri. 

Lhr.  [Reading.]  V II  rack  thy  reputation,  blast 
thy  fame t 
And  in  strong  grinding  satire  gibbet  vp 
thy  name. 
Love.  What !  in  a  rapture,  ^Ir.  Lyric  ? 
I.yr.  A  little  poetical  fury,  that's  all. — I'll  squire 
j    Irm  !     ril  draw  his  character  for  the  buffoon  of  a 


farce  !  he  shall  be  as  famous  in  ballad  as  Robin 
Hood,  or  Little  John  ;  my  muses  shall  haunt  him 
like  demons  ;  they  shall  make  him  more  ridiculous 
than  Don  Quixote. 

Love.  Because  he  encountered  your  windmill- 
pate. — Ha !  ha!  ha  ! — Come,  come,  Mr.  Lyric,  you 
must  be  pacified. 

Lyr.  Pacified,  sir !  Zoons,  sir,  he's  a  fool,  has 
not  a  grain  of  sense  !      Were  he  an  ingenious  fel- 
low, or  a  man  of  parts,  I  could  bear  a  kicking  from    I 
him  ;  but  an  abuse  from  a  blockhead !  I  can  never 
suffer  it.  IReads. 

Pert  blockhead^  who  has  purchased  by  the  school 

Just  sense  enough  to  make  a  noted  fool. 
That  stings,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Love.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  see  it. 

Lyr.  This  is  imperfect,  sir  :  but  if  you  please  to 
give  your  judgment  on  this  piece. — [Gives  him  a 
paper.']  'Tis  a  piece  of  burlesque  on  some  of  our 
late  writings. 

Love.  Ay,  you  poets  mount  first  on  the  shoulders 
of  your  predecessors,  to  see  farther  in  making  dis- 
coveries ;  and  having  once  got  the  upper-hand,  yon 
spurn  them  uuder-foot  I  think  you  should  bear 
a  veneration  to  their  very  ashes. 

Lyr.  Ay,  if  most  of  their  writings  had  been 
burned !  I  declare,  Mr.  Lovewell,  their  fame  has 
only  made  them  the  more  remarkably  faulty :  their 
great  beauties  only  illustrate  their  greater  errors.       ' 

Love.  Well,  you  saw  the  new  tragedy  last  night ; 
how  did  it  please  ye  ? 

Lyr.  Very  well ;  it  made  me  laugh  heartily. 

Love.  What,  laugh  at  a  tragedy ! 

Lyr.  I  laugh  to  see  the  ladies  cry ;  to  see  so 
many  weep  at  the  death  of  the  fabulous  hero.  Who 
would  but  laugh,  if  the  poet  that  made  'em  were 
hanged  !  On  my  conscience,  these  tragedies  make 
the  ladies  vent  all  their  love  and  honour  at  their 
eyes,  when  the  same  white  handkerchief  that  blows 
their  noses,  must  be  a  winding-sheet  to  the  deceased 
hero. 

Love.  Then  there's  something  in  the  handker- 
chief to  embalm  him,  Mr.  Lyric  .'  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — 
But  what  relish  have  you  of  comedy  ? 

Lyr.  No  satisfactory  one :  my  curiosity  is  fore- 
stalled by  a  foreknowledge  of  what  shall  happen ; 
for  as  the  hero  in  tragedy  is  either  a  whining 
cringing  fool,  that's  always  a-stabbing  himself,  or 
a  ranting,  hectoring  bully,  that's  for  killing  every- 
body else :  so  the  hero  in  comedy  is  always  the 
poet's  character. 

Love.    What's  that  ? 

Lyr.  A  compound  of  practical  rake  and  specu- 
lative gentleman,  who  always  bears  off  the  great 
fortune  in  the  play,  and  shams  the  beau  and  squire 
with  a  whore  or  chambermaid :  and  as  the  cata- 
strophe of  all  tragedies  is  death,  so  the  end  of 
comedies  is  marriage. 

Love.  An''  some  think  that  the  most  tragical 
conclusion  of  the  two. 

Lyr.  And  therefore  my  eyes  are  diverted  by  a 
better  comedy  in  the  audience  than  that  upon  the 
stage.  I  have  often  wondered  why  men  should  be 
fond  of  seeing  fools  ill  represented,  when  at  the 
same  time  and  pla^  they  may  behold  the  mighty 
originals  acting  their  parts  to  the  life  in  the  boxes ! 

Love.  Oh !  be  favourable  to  the  ladies,  Mr. 
Lyric  ;  'tis  your  interest.  Beauty  is  the  deity  of 
poetry ;  and  if  you  rebel,  you'll  certainly  run  the 
fate  of  your  first  parent,  the  devil ! 
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Lsr.  You're 


euutj- i«  a  merciful  deitj. 
cna  uionis  us  someiimes  to  lie  n  little  atheitticd  : 
jiiid  'tid  so  indulgent  to  nit,  fiist  it  a  pleiutd  iritli 
it,  tLough  in  tbe  wont  bsbit — that  of  latire. 
Regidfs,  there  can  ippear  no  greater  irgameiit  of 
our  esteem  tlma  miller]',  beeauae  'tia  glill  Tonnded 
upon  jealoui]' ;  occosioned  bj  tbcir  prererrini;  tense- 
Jesifojis  uidwtnUb]'  fools  to  men  of  wit  and  merit, 
the  great  apbolders  of  the  empire. 

Loci.  Now  I  tbink  tbese  favouriles  of  tbe  iBdici 
ore  more  witty  tban  you. 

Live.  Became  tbey  pisy  tbe  fool,  conscious  that 
jt  nill  plciue  ;  not)  you're  ■  nil.  wbea  acntible  that 
coicomba  only  iok  encouraged.  1  wonder,  Mr. 
Lyric,  tbst  a  msn  of  your  seute  should  turn  poet '. 
You'll  hardly  ever  lind  a  man  that  ii  capable  of  the 
employment  will  uniterUke  it. 

Lyr.  The  reason  of  that  is,  everyone  Ibatlmowi 
riot  a  tittle  of  tbe  matter  pretends  to  be  a  judge  of 
it.  By  tbe  Lard,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  put  (he  critics 
next  to  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  ir.  my 
litany  1  Had  you  seen 'em  last  night  in  the  pic, 
with  Eucb  demure  supercilious  faces — their  contem- 
plative  nigs  thrust  jncliciously  backward* — their 
hands  rubbing  their  temples,  to  chafe  ill-nature, 
and  with  a  hissing  venamons  tongue  pronooncing, 
i>ish  I  Stuff!  Intolerable  I  Damn  him  I— Lordbare 
tnercy  upon  us  1 

Lbm.  Ay,  and  you  shall  hare  others  ai  foolish 
OS  tbey  are  ill-natured  ;  fond  of  being  thought  nits, 
icho  shall  laugh  outrsgeously  at  eiery  smutty  jeit ; 
cry,  Very  well,  by  Gad  !  That's  fine,  by  heavens  ! 
— and  if  a  distich  of  rhyme  happens,  they  clap  so 
damnably  loud  that  they  drown  the  jest. 

Lyr.  That's  the  jest :  tbe  wit  lies  in  their  hands. 
And  if  yoa  would  tell  a  poet  his  fortune,  you  must 
gather  it  ftom  the  palmistry  of  tbe  audience  ;  for 
as  nothing's  lU  aoid  but  what's  ill  taken,  lo  notbin^'a 
nell  aaid  bnt  wbat's  well  taken.  And  between  jon 
and  I,  Mr.  I-orewell,  poetry,  without  tbese  laugh- 
ing fooli,  were  a  bell  without  a  clapper  ;  an  emjify 
souading  bueinfEt,  gaud  for  notliiag ;  and  all  we 

1    professor]  might  go  hang  ourselves  in  the  bell- 

I    ropes! 

I         Lose.    Hal  ha  I  bn  !  —  But    1    thought   poetry 

Lyr.    Oh,  Gad  forgive   me,   tbat's   true !— To 
I     ladies  it  is  morally  bencfidal :  for  you  must  know, 

they  ire  loo  nice  to  read  aermons—anch  iostruc- 
j  lions  are  too  gross  for  their  refined  apprehensions : 
I  but  any  precepts  that  may  be  instilled  by  easy 
'  numbers,  such  as  of  Rocheater,  and  others,  make 
I    great  converts.    Then  they  hate  lo  hear  b  fellow  in 

cburcb  preach  methodical  nonaense,  with  a  firatly, 
I  secondly,  and  thirdly  :  bat  they  lake  op  with  some 
I    of  our  modem  plays   in  their  closet,  where  Ibe 

morality  muEt  be  devilish  instmctive  I — Bui  I  must 

be  gone  ; — here  conies  the  squire.     What,  in  the 

name  of  wonder,  bat  lit!  got  with  liim  ? 
I         £orr.   That  which  shall  afford  yon  a  more  plen- 
I    tifnl  revenge  tban  your  lampoon,  if  yon  join  icith 
I     me  in  the  plot.     To  the  better  elTccling  of  which, 
I    yon  must  be  seemingly  reconciled  to  him.     Let's 

i.tep  aside,  and  observe  'em  while  I  give  you  a  hint 

of  the  matier. 


Enttr  JlocKJioM,  liaditig  Taenai  drrtjnf  llki  a  Wldim. 

Mork.  This  ia  very  Rne  weather,  blessed  weather 
indeed,  madam  !  'twill  do  abmidaoce  of  good  to  the 
grass  and  corn. 

Trudgt.  Ay,  air,  the  days  are  grown  a  great 
length  ;  and  I  tliiiik  tbe  weather  much  better  here 
than  in  Ireland. 

Mock.   Why,  madam,  were  yon  ever  there  ? 

Trudgt.  Oh,  no  I  not  I  indeed,  sir  ;  but  1  have 
heard  my  first  husband  (rest  his  soul !)  say  so. — 
He  was  an  Irish  gsntleman. 

Mock.  I  lind.  madam,  you  have  loved  your  first 
husband  mightily,  for  you  affect  liis  tone  in  dis- 
course.—  Pray,  madam,  what  did  that  mooming 

Trudiie.  [Asidr.}  O  Lard  1  what  shall  I  say 
now?  'tis  none  of  mine.— f^lfoni]  It  coat,  sir,— 
let  me  see — it  cost  about — but  it  was  my  steward 
bought  it  for  me ;  I  never  buy  auch  small  things. 

Moch.  yAaidc]  By  tbe  universe,  ihe  mlat  be 
plaguy  rich  !  I  will  be  brisk. — \_Aloud.'\  Pray, 
madam — I — 1   pray,  madam,  will  yon  give  as  a 

Trudge.  A  sonRl — Indeed  then  I  had  a  good 
voice  before  Mr.  Iloehuck  spoiled  it.  i 

Mock.  Mr.  Roiibuck!  was  that  your  first  hut-  I 
band's  name,  inad^im^  I 

Love.    IBchmd.]    She'll  spoil  all. 

Trudyc.  No,  sir  :  Roebuck  was  a  doctor  that 
let  me  blood  under  the  tongue  tor  tbe  quinsy,  and 
made  me  hoarse  ever  since. 

Mock.  {Anide.]  By  the  universe,  she's  a  widow, 
and  I'll  be  a  little  brisk  '.—[Alou,^  Madam,  will 
you  grant  me  a  small  favour,  and  1  will  bend  upon 
nij  knees  to  rective  it .'  iRnrtU. 

Trudge.    What  ia't,  pray  ? 

Jlfocjt.   Only  lo  take  off  yonr  garter. 


tnoe.  {Aiide-I  Zoona !  her  thick  leg  will  dli 
cover  ail  \--[Aloml.-]  l)y  your  leave,  sir,  have  yo 
any  prKtcusiona  to  this  lady? 

Jfocit.  [Aiid/J]  I  don't  know  whether  this  b 
an  affront  or  aoi.—{Ahud:[  I'reUnsions,  sir ! 
have  so  ^reat  ■  veneration  for  the  lady,  that 
honour  any  man  that  has  pretensions  lo  ber.- 
Qemme,  air!    may   I  crave  tbe  ~]jOiiyur  of  yonr 

Jl/oc*.    [Aaide.'\    No,  sir!   egad  that  mual 
wit.  for  it  can't  be  good  manners !— [vf/oud.]    Sir, 
oTienae,  and  would  therefore  beg 


.  Ko  m 


know  your  nai 
hat's  very  comical  I 


Mockmodc. 

Mori.    By  the  nnive 
That  a  fellow  should  preieno  lo  leii  me 
name  !  — Another  ijuestion,  it  yon  please,  i 

ioiv.   What  U  it,  sir? 

Mock.    Pray,  sir,  what's  my  christened 


r,  you  1 


'C  know 


Mock.  Zauns,  air  !  would  von  persuade  me  out 
of  my  cbristencd  name  ?  Ill  lay  you  a  guinea 
that  I  do  know,  by  the  universe  {—[Pulh  a  hand- 
ful ^/moanj  on'.]  Here's  silver,  sir  ;  here's  ailver, 
1  can  command  as  much  money  as  another, 
I  am  at  age,  sir,  and  I  won't  be  bantered. 
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ACT  !▼. 


Love,  Sir,  you  must  know  that  I  baptise  you 
Rival ;  for  your  love  to  this  lady  is  the  only  sign  of 
Christianity  you  can  boast  of. — ^And  now,  sir,  my 
name*8  Lovewell. 

Mock.  Then  I  say,  sir,  that  your  love  to  that 
lady  is  the  only  sign  of  a  Turk  you  can  brag  of. — 
[Aside.]  I  wish  Club  were  come. 

Love.  Sir,  I  shall  certainly  circumcise  you,  if 
you  make  any  farther  pretensions  to  madam  Lu- 
cinda  here. 

Mock.  Circumcise  me !  circumcise  a  pudding's- 
end,  sir  ! — Zauns,  sir !  I'll  be  judged  by  the  lady 
who  merits  circumcision  most,  you  or  L  sir. — 
These  London  blades  are  all  stark  mad  ! — 

[LovKWBLL  courts  Trudgb  in  dumb  show. 

Enter  Lucinda  and  FtNnRKfs,  seeing  the  others  they 

abscond. 

I  met  one  about  two  hours  ago  that  had  forgot  his 
nam^  and  this  fellow  would  persuade  me  now  that 
I  had  forgot  mine  ! — Mr.  Lyric  is  the  only  man 
that  speaks  plain  to  me  :  I  must  be  friends  with 
him,  because  1  find  I  may  have  occasion  for  such  a 
friend. — Fll  find  him  out  straight.  \_Exit. 

Love.  Madam,  will  you  walk  ?  lExH  with  Trudob. 

Luc.  [Coming forward.]  Now  my  doubts  are 
removed ! 

Pin.  Mine  are  more  puzzling.  There  must  be 
something  in  this  more  than  we  imagine.  You 
had  best  talk  to  him. 

Luc.  Yes,  if  my  tongue  bore  poison  in  it,  and 
that  I  could  spit  death  in  his  face ! 

Pin.  If  he  is  lost,  your  hard  usage  this  morn- 
ing has  occasioned  it 

Luc.  Vm  glad  on't ;  I've  gained  by  the  loss  ;  I 
despise  him  more  now  than  e'er  I  loved  him ! 
That  passion  which  can  stoop  so  low  ai$  that  blowze, 
is  an  object  too  mean  for  anything  but  my  scorn  to 
level  at ! 

Pin.  This  were  a  critical  minute  for  your  new 
lover  the  squire,  1  fancy  ;  Mr.  Lovewell's  disgrace 
would  bring  him  into  favour  presently. 

Luc.  It  certainly  shall,  if  he  be  not  as  great  n 
fool  as  t'other's  false. 

Pin.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of 
him,  as  much  as  vou  have  been  in  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Luc.  No,  Pindress ;  1  shall  find  what  I  read  in 
the  last  miscellanies  very  true. 

Eut  two  distinctions  their  whole  sex  does  part ; 

All  fools  by  nature  ;  or  all  rogues  by  art. 

lExcunt 


SCENE  III.— /fnoMer  pari  of  the  same. 

Enter  several  Mnsks  crossing  the  stuge^  Roebuck 

following. 

Roe.  'Sdeath  !  what  a  coney-borough's  here ! 
the  trade  goes  swimmingly  on.  This  is  the  great 
CMipory  of  lewdness,  as  the  Change  is  of  knavery. 
Tiie  merchants  cheat  the  world  there,  and  their 
wives  gull  them  here.  I  begin  to  think  whoring  scan- 
dalous,  'tis  grown  so  mechanical.  My  modesty 
will  do  me  no  good,  I  fear. — Madam,  are  you  a 
wliore  ?  CCa/cA«#  a  Ma?k. 

1  Mask.  Yes,  sir.  lExit. 

Roe.  Short  and  pithy ! — If  ever  woman  spoke 
trx.th  I  believe  thou  hast. — [Second  Mask  pulls 
him  by  the  elhow.]  Have  you  any  business  with  me, 
liiudum  ? 


2  Mask.  Pray,  sir,  he  civil ;  you're  mistaken,  sir. 
—  [Aside.]  I  have  had  an  eye  upon  this  fellow  all 
this  afternoon. —  [Aloud.]  You're  mistaken,  sir. 

Roe.  Very  likely,  madam ;  for  I  imagined  yon 
modest. 

2  Mask.  So  I  am,  for  I*m  married. 

Roe.  And  married  to  your  sorrow,  I  warrant 
you  ! 

2  Mask.  Yes,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Roe.  I  knew  it.  I  have  met  above  a  dozen  this 
evening,  all  married  to  their  sorrow. — Then  I  sup- 
pose you're  a  citizen's  wife  ;  and  by  the  broadness 
of  your  bottoin,  I  should  guess  you  sat  very  much 
behind  a  counter. 

2  Mask.  My  husband's  no  mercer,  he's  a  judge. 

Roe.  Zoons,  a  judge  !  I  shall  be  arraigned  at 
the  bar  for  keeping  on  my  hat  so  long. — 'Tis  very 
hard,  madam,  he  should  not  do  you  justice :  has 
not  he  an  estate  in  tail,  madam  ? 

2  Mask.  I  seldom  examine  his  papers  ;  they  are 
a  parcel  of  old  dry  shrivelled  parchments ;  and  this 
court-hand  is  so  devilish  crabbed  1  can't  endure  iL 

Roe,  Umph ! — Then  I  suppose,  madam,  yon 
want  a  young  lawyer  to  put  your  case  to.  But 
faith,  madam,  I  am  a  judge  too. 

2  Mask.  Oh  heavens  forbid !  Such  a  young  man  I 

Roe.  That's,  I'll  do  nothing  without  a  bribe. — 
Pray,  madam,  how  does  that  watch  strike  ? 

2  Mask,  It  never  strikes,  it  only  points  to  the 
business,  is  you  must  do,  without  telling  tales. 
Dare  you  meet  me  two  hours  hence  ? 

Roe.  Ay,  madam,  but  I  shall  never  hit  the  time 
exactly  without  a  watch. 

2  Afask.  Well,  take  it. — At  ten  exactly,  at  the 
fountain  in  the  Middle-Temple.  Coke  upon 
Littleton  be  the  word.  iExiL 

Roe.  So — 1  f  the  law  be  all  such  volumes  as  thou, 
mercy  on  the  poor  students !  From  Coke  upon 
Littleton  in  sheets  deliver  me. 

Enter  LovBWKix. 

Love.  What,  engaged  ?  Myrmidon !  I  find 
you'll  never  quit  the  battle  till  you  have  cracked  a 
pike  in  the  service. 

Roe.  Oh,  dear  friend !  thou'rt  critically  come  to 
mv  relief;  for  faith  I'm  almost  tired. 

Love.  What  a  miserable  creature  is  a  whore  1 
whom  every  fool  dares  pretend  to  love,  and  every 
wise  man  hates. 

Roe.  What,  moralising  again  !  Oh,  I'll  tell  thee 
news,  man  ;  I'm  entered  in  the  inns,  by  the  Lard ! 

Love.  Psha ! 

Roe.  Nay,  if  you  won't  believe  me,  see  my  note 
of  admission.  IShows  the  watek. 

Love.  A  gold  watch,  boy  I 

Roe.  Ay,  a  gold  watch,  boy. 

Love.  Whence  had  you  money  to  buy  it  ? 

Roe.  I  took  it  upon  tick,  and  I  design  to  pay 
honestly. 

Love.  I  don't  like  this  running  o'th*  score. — But 
what  news  from  Lucinda,  boy  ?  is  she  kind?  ha? 

Enter  a  Mask  crossing  the  ste^e. 

Roe.  Ha  !  there's  a  stately  cruiser ;  I  must  give 
her  one  chase. — I'll  tell  you  when  I  return. 

{Exit,  running. 

Love.  I  find  he  has  been  at  a  loss  there,  which 
occasions  his  eagerness  for  the  game  here.  I 
begin  to  repent  me  of  my  suspicion ;  I  believe  her 
virtue  so  sacred,  that  'tis  a  piece  of  atheism  to 
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distrust  its  existence.  But  jealousy  in  love,  like 
the  devil  in  religion,  is  still  raising  doubts,  which 
without  a  firm  faith  in  what  we  adore,  will  certainly 
damn  us. 

Enter  a  Porter. 

Por,  Is  your  name  Mr.  Roebuck,  sir  ? 

Love,  What  would  you  have  with  Mr.  Rdebuck, 
sir? 

Por,  I  have  a  small  note  for  him,  sir. 

Love,  Let  me  see't. 

Por,  Ay,  sir ;  if  your  name  be  Mr.  Roebuck, 
sir. 

Love.  My  name  is  Roebuck,  blockhead. 

Por,  God  bless  you,  master. 

lOfvet  Mm  a  Utter ^  and  exit 

Love.  This  is  some  tawdry  billet,  with  a  scrawU 
ing  adieu  at  the  end  on*t  These  strolling  jades 
know  a  young  wholesome  fellow  newly  come  to 
town,  as  well  as  a  parson's  wife  does  a  fat  goose. 
'TIS  certainly  some  secret,  and  therefore  shall  be 
known.  {Open*  the  letter. 

Sir^  Ttlesdayy  3  o^clock. 

My  behaviour  tbwards  you  Ihit  morning  was 
tomewhat  strange  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you  the  cause 
of  it,  if  you  meet  me  at  ten  this  night  in  our  garden  ; 
the  back-door  shall  be  bpen. — Yours, — 

LUCINDA. 

^— Oh,  Heavens!  Certainly  it  can't  be! 
Lf  Ut  C,  /,  N,  D,  A  ;  that  spells  Woman.  'Twas 
never  written  so  plain  before.  Roebuck,  thon'rt 
as  true  an  oracle  as  she's  a  false  one.  Oh, 
thou  damned  Sibyl !  I  have  courted  thee  these 
three  years,  and  could  never  obtain  above  a  kiss  of 
the  hand,  and  this  feltoW  in  an  hour  or  two  has 
obtained  the  back-door  open !  Mr.  Roebuck, 
since  I  have  discovered  some  of  your  secrets,  1*11 
make  bold  to  open  some  more  of  'em. — But  how 
shall  I  shake  him  off?— Oh,  I  have  it;  I'll  seek 
him  instantly.  [Exit 

Re-enter  Rokbl'ck  meeting  the  t*orter. 

Roe,  Here,  you  sir,  have  you  a  note  ^or  one 
Roebuck  ? 

Por.  I  had,  sir  ;  but  I  gave  it  him  just  now. 

Roe.  You  lie,  sirrah  I  I  am  the  man. 

Por.  I  an't  positive  I  gave  it  to  the  right  per- 
son ;  but  I'm  very  sure  I  did  ;  for  he  answered  the 
description  the  page  gave  to  a  T,  sir. 

Roe.  'Twas  well  1  met  that  page,  dog,  or  now 
should  I  cut  thy  throat,  rascal ! 

Por.  Bless  your  worship,  noble  sir  I  ikxit. 

Roe.  At  ten,  in  the  garden  ! — the  back-door 
open  ! — Oh,  the  delicious  place  and  hour  !— Soft 
panting  breasU  I  —  Trembling  joints  !  —  Melt- 
ing sighs  !  and  eager  embraces  !— Oh,  ecstacy ! — 
but  how  to  shake  off  Lovewell ! — This  is  his  nicely 
virtuous  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — This  is  his  innate  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  !  ha  !  ha!  ha ! 

Re-enter  Lotbwkll. 

Love,  How  now  !  why  so  merry  ! 

Roe.  Merry  !  why,  'twould  make  a  dog  split, 
man  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — The  watch,  sir,  the  watch  ; 
ha!  ha!  ha! 

Love.  What  of  the  watch  ?  You  laugh  by  the 
hour  ;  you'll  be  run  down  by  and  by,  sure  I 

Roe.  Ay,  but  1  shall  be  wound  up  again.     This 

watch  I  had  for  a  fee,  lawyer Should  I  ever  be 

tried  before  this  judge,  huw  I  should  laugh  to  see 
how  gravely  his  goose  cap  sits  upon  a  pair  of  horns; 
halhalha! 


Love.  Thou'rt  horn  mad.  Prithee  leave  imper- 
tinence.— I  received  a  note  just  now. 

Roe.  A  note!  'sdeath,  what  note!  what  d'ye 
mean  ?  who  brought  it  ? 

Love.  A  gentleman  ;  'tis  a  challenge. 

Roe.  Oh,  thanks  tq  the  stars !  I'm  glad  on't. 

\_Aside. 

Love.  And  you  may  be  signally  serviceable  to 
me  in  this  affair.  I  can  give  you  no  greater  testi- 
mony  of  my  affection  than  by  making  so  free  with 
yon. 

Roe.  What  needs  all  this  fbrmality  .>  I'll  be  thy 
second,  without  all  this  impertinence. 

Love.  There's  mOre  than  that,  friend.  In  the 
first  place  1  don't  understand  a  sword ;  and  again, 
I'm  to  be  called  to  the  bar  this  term,  and  such  a 
business  might  prejudice  me  extremely.  So,  sir, 
you  must  meet  and  fight  for  me. 

Roe.  Faith,  Lovewell,  I  shan't  stick  to  c«it  a 
throat  for  my  friend  at  any  time,  so  I  may  do  it 
fairly,  or  so. — Th6  h6ur  ttnd  place  ? 

Love.  This  very  evening,  in  Moorfields. 

Roe.  Umph  !  how  will  you  employ  yourself  the 
while  ? 

Lore.  I'll  follow  you  at  a  distance,  lest  you  have 
dny  fbul  play. 

Roe.  Which  if  you  do— No,  faith,  Ned,  since 
I'm  to  answer  an  appointment  for  you,  you  must 
make  good  an  assignation  for  me.  I'm  to  meet  one 
of  your  ladies  at  th^  fountain  in  the  Temple  to- 
night. You  may  be  called  to  the  bar  there,  if  you 
will.  This  watch  w^U  tell  you  the  hour,  and  shall 
be  your  passport.     Let  me  have  yours. 

[Changes  watches. 

Love.  Oh,  was  that  the  jest  ?  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — 
Well,  I  will  answer  an  assignation  for  you  sure 
enough.  Ha!  ha!  hat — [Aside.  \  How  readily 
does  the  fool  run  to  have  his  throat  cut ! 

Roe.  {Aside.}  How  eagerly  now  does  my  moral 
friend  run  to  the  devil,  having  hopes  of  profit  in  the 
wind  !  I  have  shabbed  him  off  purely. — [Aloud,} 
But  prtthee,  Ned,  where  had  you  this  fine  jewel  ? 

[  Viewing  one  tied  to  the  watch. 

Love.  Psha !  a  trifle,  a  trifle,  from  a  mistress  I 
— Take  care  on't  though.  But  hark  ye,  George  ; 
don't  push  too  home  ;  have  a  care  Of  whipping 
through  the  guts. 

Roe.  'Gad,  I'm  afraid  one  or  both  of  us  mav 
fall.  But  d'ye  bear,  Ned,  remember  you  sent  me 
on  this  errand,  and  are  therefore  answerable  for  all 
mischief;  if  I  do  whip  my  adversary  through  the 
lungs,  or  so,  remember  you  set  me  upon't. 

Love.  Well,  honest  George,  you  won't  believe 
how  much  you  oblige  me  in  this  courtesy. 

Roe.  You  know  always  I  oblige  myself  by  serv- 
ing my  {nend.—[ Asitie.}  I  never  thought  this 
spark  was  a  coward  before. 

Love.  [Aside.]  I  never  imagined  this  fellow 
was  so  easy  before. — [Aloud.]  Well,  good  sue 
cess  to  us  both ;  and  when  we  meet,  we'll  relate 
all  transactions  that  pass. 

Roe.  That  you're  a  fool. 

Isove,  That  you're  an  ass. 

[Exeunt  severally^  laughing. 

Re-enter  Lovswsll,  crossing  the  stage  hastily t  Mockmodm 
and  Ly lac  following  him. 

Lyr.  Mr.  Lovewell,  a  word  w'yc. 
Love.  Let  it  be  short,  pray  sir,  for  my  business 
is  urgent,  and  'tis  almost  da^k. 

Lyr,  I'm  reconciled  to  the  squire,  and  want 
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only  the  presentmenl  of  a  copy  of  vtrses  to  iiiEri 
tinra  tnjielf  wholly,  Ihronghly.     Let  me  hsTC  tli; 

Loee.  Ay,  ay,  with  all  mj  heart. — Here, —  fan 


Lgr,  Nov,  air,  here's  a.  poem,  nliich  (accord- 
jn^  to  the  iray  of  us  poets)  I  aay,  was  written  at 
fifteen,  but  betoreeo  you  aud  I  it  wds  made  at  tive- 

Mock.  Five-and'tiTenty !— When  ii  a.  jioet  at 
■gr,  pray,  Eir? 

Lyr.  At  the  third  night  of  hia  first  [dayi  for 


"'- 

Mock.  But  who  are  your  piardinna  ? 
£yr.   The   criiU's,    who   wilh   their   good   will 
would  never  let  us  conie  to  age. — !im  what  hare 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  I  don't  know ;  'tis  a 
woman-a  haixl ;  aone  hillet-doui,  I  suppose ;  it 
Jmtled  out  of  LovBwell's  pocket.  We'll  to  the 
next  light  aod  read  it.  iEtcunl. 


!  I   r 


Rae.  Oh, 
Ol'en,  half  jhut  1  'Tis  tlie  narrow  gate  to  the  loTer'a 
paradise  ;  Cupid  stood  sentry  at  tlie  entrance ;  love 
was  the  word,  and  he  let  me  pass — Now  is  my 
friend  pleading  for  lire  ;  he  has  s  puzzling  tasc  to 
manage,  ten  to  one  he's  Donsuited  ;  I  have  gulled 
him  fairly. 

Ltiee.  I've  got  in.  thanka  to  niy  stars,  or  rather 
the  clouds,  whose  inHueneii  is  my  hesE  friend  at 
present.  Now  is  Roebuck  gaiiiig,  or  rather  grop- 
ing about  for  a  fellow  nitb  a  long  sword;  and  I 
know  Ilia  fighting  humour  will  be  as  mud  to  be 
balked  by  an  en. 


.   Harl 
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Rec.  Tea.  my  dc 
Lovf.  Let  me  en 
Hoc.  Come  to  m 


Roe.  'Sdeath  !  a  devil  I— and  wert  thou  D  le[;ion, 

here's  a  wand  shoulii  conjure  Ibee  down.     [Druiri. 

Loot.  We  should  (iud  nhoae  charm  is  strongest. 


Lore,  Come,  Diy  dear  I.ucinds;  I've  itaid  a 
lilMe  loo  longi  but  mskini;  an  apology  notr  were 
only  lengthening  the  offence.  Let's  into  the 
arbour.and  oishe  op  for  Ihe  moments  mieipent. 

Lean.  Hold,  aii :  do  vnu  love  thii  Lucinds, 
you're  so  fond  of  hauling  into  the  arbour  ? 

Love.  Yes,  by  all  that's  powerful. 

Lean.  [Aiidc.^   False,    false  Roebuck!— I  aa    . 

Lore.   Msdam,  do  you  love  this  Roebuck,  thai  ' 

yon  opened  the  garden-door  to  so  late  !  ', 
Lean.  I'm  afi-aid  I  do  loo  well. 

Lore,  And  did  you  never  own  an  affection  to  \ 

Lean,  No :  witness  ell  (bote  powers  you  Just  i 

now  mentioned  I  I 

Lore.  lie venge  yourselves,  ye  Heavens! — Behold  | 

in  meyouraccuser,  nndyour  judge  !  Behold  Love.  : 

well,  injured  Lovewell  I — This  darkneis,  whidi  '■ 
opportunely  hides  your  blushes,  makes  yonrshame 


Lave.  Yes,  msdsm.  your  silence  proclaims  you 
guillv.— Farewell,  woman  I  I 

Lean.  Ha  I  ha!  ha  I  > 

Lorf.  What,  am  I  made  your  scorn  ? 

Z.ran.  Hat  ha!  ha  1— This  happens  better  ttlD 
I  eipecled.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— Mr.  Lovewell  1  i 

Lave.  No  oonnlerplotting,  madam  ;  the  mine's  - 
sprung  already,  and  all  your  deceit  discorered.  I 

Lean.  Indeed,  yoo'reaflDe  fellow  at  discovering  i 
deceits,  I  must  confeaa,  that  could  not  find  whether 
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ijcovery  is  the  greatest  riddle  ! —  , 
Prithee,  child,  what  makes  thee  disgoised  ?  But  , 
above  bU.  what  meant  thtit  letter  to  Roebuck  ?  j 

/.«iB.  Then  I  find  you  intercepted  It. — Why,  ' 
sir,  my  lady  had  a  mind  to  put  a  trick  upon  the  , 
impudent  fellow,  made  him  an  assignation,  and  ' 
sent  mc  in  her  stesd,  to  banter  him.  But  when  I  . 
tell  her  how  you  fell  into  the  snare,  and  how  jealooa  ■ 
you  were— Ha  !  Im  !  ha  !  ' 

Lite.  Oh.  my  litrlo  Jear  rogue !  was  that  the 
matter  ?— I //HiisArr.]  O' my  conscience,  thon'rt  : 
so  soft,  I  believe  thou  art  a  woman  stilL— But  t 
who  was  that  man  I  encountered  just  now  ? 

Lean.  fAiide.]  A  roan  !  'twas  certainly  Roe- 
buck. — [Aloud.}  Some  of  the  footmen,  I  aoppose. 
Come,  sir,  I  must  conduct  yon  oat  immediately. 

He  rertainly  woa  here,  and  I  have  missed  him, 
Forlune  delights  with  innocence  to  play. 
And  loces  to  hoodwink  those  already  blind.  i 

Wary  deceit  can  many  by-ways  tread,  I 

To  shun  the  blocks  in  virtue's  open  road,  j 

^\'liitsl  heedletg  innocence  stilt  falls  on  min,        I 
Yet,  whilst  by  love  inspired,  I  will  pursue 
What  men  by  courage,  we  by  love  can  do. 
Kot  even  hia  falsehood  shsll  my  claim  remove ; 
From  mHluol  fires  none  can  Irne  passion  prove ; 
For  like  to  like,  is  gratitude  not  love, 

[Enf 
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SCENE  I.  —  An  AnttchamUr  in  Lnci; 
HauK.—The  Flat  Setae  half  open,  disco 
btdehambeT  ;  LuciNDA  ia  her  night-gomr, 
reading  Ly  a  toble. 


it  by  el 


iDbyrmlh 


I  but  tbiiie  ii  the  comipler  anil  ili'lnscr 
'  ptusion  of  jou  liberlines  ii  like  joucdi 

heat  of  lait,  m  I'oLber  a  of  wiae,  aiid 
I  neit  elecp. 
I      Boe.  No,  midam  ;  a  hair  of  the  « 

receipt.— Come,  come,  madam,  all  tUi. 

to  r«t  thM  will  dislurl)  our  pleasure;  i 


again.  — Eyft,  if  you  play  niefalie,  iLooliiagabout\ 
I'll  pluek  ye  out.— Tl*  iba  ;  'ti»  Lacinda  !  aloue, 
UDdressed,  in  fl  bedcbsniber,  iMtween  eleien  aiid 
twelie  a  clock.  A  blessed  opportunilr  !— No*  if 
Let  ionBte  principle  of  >irlua  defend  htr,  then  ii 
my  innutc  piiaciple  of  manhood  not  vurth  two- 
pence.— Hold,  she  comes  forward. 

Luc.  [Comei  forwani,  Teading.\    Ui-just  pre- 
rt^ative  of  faithless  niui. 
Abating  pocer  which  partial  Heaien  hai  granted  l 
In  former  hl^t,  lovu  und  honour  stood 
Ai  props  aod  beauties  to  the  female  cause  ; 
But  now  lie  proatitute  to  icorn  and  iport. 
I     Man,  made  our  monurch    is  a  lyranl  groKD, 
'     And  iramankiiid  must  beura  second  fall. 

Hoe.  ]_AMr.  Ay,  and  a  third  too,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  —  I  must  diTcrt  Ibis  plaguy  romantic 
humour. 

Lve.  While  firlue  guided  peace,  bdiI  Iv.niourwar, 
Their  fruits  and  apoils  were  oflerinfj  mude  to  Iotf. 

Roe.  And  *lia  bo  still  i  for^      iliuii„\,j  hit  nice. 

Beau  with  earliest  cherries  Mies  -tlues  grace, 

Aud  soldier  offers  spoils  of  FlBn<)ers  lace. 

Lac.  fla  !— Fruteet  me.  Hear  ens  !  vhat  art 
(boul 

lioc.  A  man,  madam. 

Lac.  What  nccurscdspiriCbss  driven  you  hitber? 

Roe.  The  spirit  of  flesh  and  blood   uiiidam. 

Lue.  Sir,  what  eacourngemeDt  hcne  you  erer 
receiied  (o  prompt  you  to  this  impudence? 

floe.  [.■t,iJ,.\  Umph;  I  must  not  own  the 
reception  of  u  ouw  from  \n'T.—[Ahud-^  Faith, 
madam,  I  know  not  whether  to  atltibote  it  to 
chance,  fortune,  my  good  stars,  inv  fate,  or  my 
desLinj;  but  here  I  ain,  liiii.i.uii,  nmi  hero  I  will  lin. 

Luc.    [Putliaghcr  hands 'I  ■:':'.]   Ifr,  g™ileiiii.ii! 


Rot.  Mikl.iiu.  liii  ,i  t'l.;;.  ]i.;iri ;  i  know  how  to 
oblige  a  lady,  and  how  to  save  her  reputation. 
My  love  anJ  honour  ^o  linked  t|.g<-tbi'r  ihry  nre 
my  principals  :  and  if  you'll  be  uiy  second,  we'll 
engage  immediately. 

Lue.  Stand  off.  sir  !  the  name  of  lots  and  honour 
are  bnrlesqaed  by  tliy  professing  'em.  Thy  love  is 
impudence,  and  thy  honour  a  cheat.  Thy  mien 
and  habit  ihox  thee  a  gentleman  ;  but  thy  beha- 
viour is  brutal.  Thoa  art  a  centaur;  only  one 
port  uan,  and  Ibe  other  beast. 

Roe.  \_Aiidc.'\  Philosophy  in  petticoats !  no 
wonder  women  wear  the  breeches  '.—[Aloiul.]  And. 
madam,  you  ars  a  dcmi-goddess ;  only  one  part 
woman    t'other  angel ;  and  thus  divided,  claim  my 

J,ue.  Honourable  love  ia  the  parent  of  mankind; 


jiiling  of  fortune  ii  be  now  idle  ;      i,  1   -In..,  like  A 

opportunity. — I'll  put  out  the  candle,  the  torch  of 
lore  shall  tight  us  to  bed. 

Luc.  To  bed.tir  ! — thonbast  impudence  enough 
to  draw  thy  ntiooslity  in  question.  'WLence  pro- 
ceeds it  ?  from  a  vain  thought  of  ihy  own  graffeB, 
or  an  opinion  of  my  virtue  ? — If  from  the  litter, 
know  that  1  am  a  woman,  whose  modesty  dare  not 
doubt  my  virtue ;  yet  liaie  «o  much  pride  lo  sup- 
port it,  that  ttie  dying  groans  of  thy  whole  sex,  at 
my  feet,  should  not  vitort  an  Immodest  thought 


opinion  of  the  world  shall  prach 


Up  n; 


>a  fur  < 


uncharitable  renture  of  women  argues 
the  meanness  of  thy  comi-rsatian 

Roe.  Aside.'i  Her  luprriorvirlne  awes  me  into 
coldness.— '£life  I  it  can't  betwtlve, sure— nigh  ' 
■  lUr.  [Ormr.ouJ'rHtfr./e*, 

Xue.  Sir,  if  you  won't  be  gone,  I  must  fetch 
those  shall  conduct  you  hence. ^[/'uiiiii^  ig  Mm 
loaardi  the  door,  the  frrreim  the  jeicel  tied  ' 
the  tcalch.]  :My  eyes  are  dazzled,  sure  ;  Pray,  s 
Jet  me  ifi  that  jewel. 

Roe.    .hide.]   By  Heavens,  she  bos  a  mind  tu'l ! 


itbnl 


—[.■l/dud.]01.,^liaatyou 

Luc.  Wrongnot  my  liriue  r,i  - 
— But  answer  directly,  as  yon  .,i 
wh»t  I  now  shall  ask  ;  whence  )i  ■■'  ;  I 

Roe.  I   eicbanged   natcLea  with   a  c^eiiihiuMn, 
and  had  this  jewel  into  tlie  bargain,     lie  islued  it 

r.m:  .^  inllp,  ^^il^  be !— t^.('./f.]  Oh  indigna- 
tion! slighted  [lin=l— I'll  pnt  ■.   ■--.1  -ml  of  !.is 

[Ahu'd.]  If  you  be  a  whom  grali- 


Roc.  My  name's  Roebuck,  madam, 

iuo.  Roebuck! 

Roe.  [AMe.]   'SJealh  !     I  forgot  it 
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Roe.  Of  Mock  mode-hall  in  Shropshire,  madam. 
Mv  fiither's  lately  dead  ;  I  came  lately  from  the 
university ;  I  have  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  as  rood 
fig^hting  ground  as  any  in  England. — [Aside,"]  "Twas 
lucky  I  met  that  blockhead  to-day. 

Luc.  The  very  same  i — Aiid  had  yon  any  direc- 
tions to  court  a  lady  in  London  ? 

Roe,  Umph  ! — How  should  I  have  found  the 
way  hither  else,  madam  ? — {Aside.']  What  thb 
devil  will  this  come  to  ? 

Luc.  [Asidlg.'}  My  fool  that  I  dfeamt  of  I  find 
a  pretty  gentleman.  Dreams  go  by  contraries.— 
lAhud.]  Well,  lir,  I  am  the  Udy ;  and  if  your 
designs  are  honourable,  Fm  yours ;  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden  till  I  send  fbr  my  chaplain  :  you  must 
take  me  immediately,  for  if  I  cool,  I'm  lost  for  ever. 

lEjHt. 

Roe.  I  think  I  am  become  a  very  sober  Shrop- 
shire gentleman  in  good  earnest ;  I  don't  start  at 
the  name  of  a  parson. ~0  Fortune!  Fortune! 
what  art  thou  doing  ?  If  thou  and  my  friend  will 
throw  me  into  the  arms  of  a  fine  lady,  and  great 
fortune,  how  the  devil  can  I  help  it !  Oh,  but, 
loons,  there's  marriage !  Ay,  but  there's  money. 
Oh,  but  there  are  children,  squalling  children. 
Ay,  but  then  there  are  rickets  and  small-pox, 
which  perhaps  may  carry  them  all  away.  Oh,  but 
there's  horns  !  Horns  !  Ay,  but  then  I  shidl  go 
to  heaven  ;  for  'tis  but  reasonable,  since  all  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven,  that  all  cuckolds  should 
go  thither.  But  then  there's  Leanthe  ? — that  sticks. 
I  love  her,  witness  Heaven,  I  love  her  to  that 
degree — psha  I  I  shall  whine  presently.  I  love  her 
as  well  as  any  woman ;  and  what  can  she  expect 
more?  I  can't  drag  a  lover's  Chain  a  hundred 
miles  by  land,  and  a  hundred  leagues  by  Water. 
Fortune  has  decreed  it  otherwise.  So  lead  on, 
blind  guide,  1  follow  thee;  and  when  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  no  wonder  they  both  fall  into — 
matrimony.  [Uoin^. 

Enter  Lkanthb. 

Oh,  my  dear  auspicious  little  Mercury!  let  me 
kiss  thre.  Go  tell  thy  charming  mistress  I  obey 
her  commands.  lExit, 

Lean,  Her  commands  !  Oh  Heavens !  I  must 
follow  him.  s       Ooing. 

Re-enter  Lt'Cinoa. 

I  Ate,  Page !  page  ! 

Lean.  \^Aside.']  Oh,  my  cursed  fortune  !  balked 
again  ! — [Aloud.]  Madam  ! 

Luc.  Call  my  chaplain  ;  I'm  to  be  married  pre- 
sently. 

Lean.  Married  so  suddenly  !  To  whom,  pray, 
mndam  ? 

Luc.  To  the  gentleman  you  met  going  hence 
iust  now. 

Lean.  Oh  Heavens  !  your  ladyship  is  liot  in 
earnest,  madam  ? 

Lvc.  WHiat,  is  matrimony  to  be  made  a  jest  of? 
Don't  be  impertinent,  boy  ;  call  him  instantly. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  What  shall  I  ^o}— [Aland.] 
Oh,  madam,  suspend  it  till  the  morning,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake.  Mr.  Lovewell  is  in  the  house;  I  met 
him  not  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  he  will  certainly 
kill  the  gentleman,  and  perhaps  harm  your  ladyship. 

Luc.  Lovewell  in  my  house !  how  came  he 
hither  ? 

Lean.  I  know  not,  madam.  I  saw  him,  and 
alked  to  him ;  he  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  he 


threatened  everybody.    Pray,  delay  it  to-night, 
maHam. 

Luc.  No,  I'm  resolved ;  and  I'll  prevent  bia 
discovering  us  ;  I'll  put  on  a  suit  of  your  clothes, 
and  order  Pindress  to  carry  her  night-gown  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  garden,  and  bid  him  meet  me  in 
the  lower  arbour,  in  the  west  corner,  and  send  the 
chaplain  thither  instantly.  iBxiu 

Lean.  Hold,  Fortune,  hold  ;  thou  hast  entirely 

won; 
For  I  am  lost.     Thus  long  I  havfe  been  rack'd 
On  thy  tormenting  wheel,  and  now  my  heart-stringt 

break. 
Discovering  who  I  am,  exposes  me  to  shame. 
Then  what  on  earth  can  help  me  ? 

Enter  PiNDRxsb. 

Pin.  Oh  Lord,  page,  what's  the  matter?  Here's 
old  doings,  or  rather  new  doings.  Prithee,  let  you 
and  I  throw  in  our  twopence  apiece  into  this  miu> 
riage  lottery. 

Lean.  You'll  dra#  nothing  but  blanks,  I'll 
assure  you,  from  me. — But  stay,  let  me  consicVer 
o'  th'  business. 

Pin.  No  consideration ;  the  business  must  be 
done  band  overhead. 

Lean.  Well,  1  have  one  card  to  play  stilL,  and 
with  you,  Pindress.  iTake^  her  hand. 

Pin.  You  expect,  though,  that  I  should  turn  up 
trumps. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  No,  not  if  I  shuffle  right. — 
[Aloud.]  Well,  Pindress,  'tis  a  march.  Begone 
to  the  lower  arbour,  at  the  weBt  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, and  I'll  come  to  thee  immediately  with  the 
chaplain.  You  must  not  whisper,  for  we  must 
pass  upon  the  chaplain  for  my  lady  and  the  genUe- 
man.     Haste ! 

Pin.  Shan't  I  put  on  my  new  gown  first  ? 

Lean.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  a  green  gown  for 
your  wedding  in  the  arbour. 

Pin.  A  greeii  gown  !  well,  all  fiesh  is  grasps. 

Lean.  Make  haste,  my  spouse,  fly  ! 

Pin.  And  will  you  come  ?  will  you  be  sure  to 
come  ? — Oh,  my  little  green  gooseberry,  my  teeth 
Waters  at  ye  !  \  ^*^^ 

Lean.  No#  chancje — no,  thou'rt  blind — 
Then  Love,  be  thou  my  guide,  and  set  me  right ; 
Though  blind,  like  Chance,  you  have  best  eyes  by 
night.  [ExiU 


SCENE  11.—^  Iloom  in  Widow  Bullfinch's 

House. 

Enter  Lovkwbll,  Drl'sh.  and  Servant. 

Love.    Mr.    Lyric   abroad,  sayest  thou  !    and 
Mockmode  with  him  ! 

Serv.  All  abroad,  my  mistress  and  all. 

Love.  I  don't  understand  this. — Bru«h,  run  to 
Lucinda's  lodgings,  and  observe  what's  doing  there: 
I  spied  some  hasty   lights  glancing  through  the  | 
rooms  ;  I'll  follow  you  presently. — \Exit  Brush  ] 
Can't  you  inform  me  which  way  they  went  ? 

Serv.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mockmode's  man  can  inform 
ye. 

Love.  Pray  call  him. 

Serv.  Mr.  Club  !  Mr.  CluS  !  ZCa!li. 

Love.  W^hat,  is  the  fellow  deaf? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  but  he's  asleep,  and  in  bed.— Mr. 
Club  !  Mr.  Club  1  [Calls 
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Club.     \  Without.']    Augh  — [Fairnmp.]    I'm 
asleep  i  I'm  asleep  1  don't  wake  me. — Augh  ! 
Serv.  Here's  a  gentleman  wants  ye.  lExit. 

Enter  Clob,  w(lh  his  coat  unbuttoned,  hit  garttr$  untiedt 
scratching  and  yawning^  at  neuily  wakened  from  bed. 

Club.  Pox  o'  your  London  breeding  !  what 
makes  you  waken  a  man  out  of  bis  sleep  tbat  way? 

Lnve.  Wbere's  your  master,  pray,  sir  ? 

Club,  Augh  !  'TIS  a  sad  thing  to  be  broken  of 
one's  rest  this  way. 

Love.  Can  you  inform  me  where  your  master's 
gone  ? 

Club.  My  master ! — Augh ! — 

^Stretching  and  pawning. 

Love.  Yes,  sir,  your  master. 

Club.  My  master!  Augh  ! — What  o'clock  is  it, 
sir  ?  I  believe  'tis  past  midnight,  for  I  have  gotten 
my  first  sleep. — Augh ! 

Love.  Thou'rt  asleep  still,  blockhead !  Answer 
roc,  or — Where's  your  master  ? 

Club.  Augh  !  I  had  the  pleasantest  dream  when 
you  called  me — augh  !  I  thought  my  master's 
gieat  black  stone-horse  had  broke  loose  among  the 
mares. — Augh !  And  so,  sir,  you  called  me. — 
Augh  !     And  so  I  wakened. 

Love.  Sirrah  !  —  ISlriking  him.']  Now  your 
dream's  out,  I  hope. 

Club.  Zauns,  sir!  what  d'ye  mean,  sir?  My 
master's  as  good  a  man  as  you,  sir ;  dem  me,  sir ! 

Lsve.  Tell  me  presently,  where  your  master  is, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  dust  the  secret  out  of  your  jacket. 

Club.  Oh,  sir,  your  name's  Lovewell,  sir ! 

Love.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Club.  Why  then  my  master  is — where  you  are 
not,  sir.  My  master's  in  a  fine  lady's  arms,  and 
you  are — here,  I  take  it.  IShruggir^f. 

Love.  Has  he  got  a  whore  abed  with  him  ? 

Club.  He  may  be  father  to  the  son  of  a  whore 
by  this  time,  if  your  mistress  Lucinda  be  one ;  Mr. 
Lyric  did  his  business,  and  my  master  will  do  her 
business,  1  warrant  him,  if  o'  th'  right  Shropshire 
breed,  which  I'm  sure  he  is,  for  my  mother  nursed 
him  on  my  milk. 

Love.  Two  calves  suckled  on  the  same  cow,  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  Gramercy,  poet !  has  he  brought  the 
play  to  a  catastrophe  so  soon  ?  A  rare  executioner, 
to  clap  him  in  the  female  pillory  already,  ha !  ha ! 
ha! 

Club.  Ay,  sir ;  and  a  pillory  that  you  would  give 
your  ears  for ;  1  warrant  you  think  my  master's 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  Irish  quagmire  you  would 
have  drowned  him  in.  But,  sir,  we  have  found  the 
bottom  on't. 

Love.  He  may  pass  over  the  quagmire,  sirrah ; 
for  there  were  stepping-stones  laid  in  his  way. 

Club.  He  has  got  over  dry-shod,  I'll  assure  you. 
Pray,  sir,  did  not  you  receive  a  note  from  Lucinda, 
the  true  Lucinda.  to  meet  her  at  ten  in  her  gar- 
den to-night  ? — Why  don't  you  laugh  now  ?  ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 

Love.  'Sdeath,  rascal,  what  intelligence  could 
you  have  of  that  ? 

Club.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  more  intelligence.  You 
threw  Mr.  Lyric  his  poem,  in  a  hurry,  in  the  Park, 
and  justled  that  sweet  letter  out  of  your  pocket, 
sir.  This  letter  fell  into  my  master  s  hands,  sir, 
and  discovered  your  sham,  sir,  your  trick,  sir. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  you're  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  he 
Im  in  tlie  mire. 


Love.  Cursed  misfortune  ! — And  where  are  they 
gone,  sir  ?  Quickly,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
dog.  or  I'll  spit  you  like  a  sparrow  ! 

Club.  I  design  to  tell  you,  sir.  Mr.  Lyric,  sir, 
being  my  master*8  intimate  friend,  or  so,  upon  a 
bribe  of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  so,  has  sided  with 
him,  taken  him  to  Lucinda^s  garden  in  your  stead, 
and  there's  a  parson,  and  all,  and  so  forth. — Now, 
sir,  I  hope  the  poet  has  brought  the  play  to  a  very 
good  cata— cata — what  d'ye  call  him,  sir  ? 

Love.  'Twas  he  I  encountered  in  the  garden. — 
'Sdeath  !  tricked  by  the  poet !  I'll  cut  off  one  of 
his  limbs.  I'll  make  a  synalepha  of  him  ;  V\\ — 

Club.  He  I  he !  he  I--two  calves  sucked  on  the 
same  cow  ! — he  !  he  ! 

Love.  Nay,  then  I  begin  with  you.     IDrubt  him. 

Club,  Zauns!  murder !  dem  me!  zauns  !  murder! 
zauns  !  IRunt  off,  Lovawau.  t^/'ter  hitn 


SCENE  III.— The  Antechamber  in  Lucinda's 
House  ;  a  hat  and  sword  on  the  table. 

Enter  Brush. 

Brush.  I  have  been  peeping  and  crouching  about 
like  a  cat  a-mousing.  Ha  !  I  smell  a  rat. — A  sword 
and  hat  1 — ^There  are  certainly  a  pair  of  breeches 
appertaining  to  these,  and  may  be  lapped  up  in  my 
lady's  lavender,  who  knows  !  \ Listens. 

Enter  LoTawKi.i.,  in  a  hurry. 

Love.  What,  sir  ?  what  are  you  doing  ?  I'm 
ruined,  tricked. — 

Brush.  I  believe  so  too,  sir.     See  here ! 

[Siows  the  hat  and  sword. 

Love.  By  all  my  hopes,  Roebuck's  hat  and 
sword  {  This  is  mischief  upon  mischief. — Run  you 
to  the  garden,  sirrah  ;  and  if  you  find  anybody, 
secure  'em,  I'U  search  the  house. — I'm  ruined  ! — 
Fly!— [£jri/  Brush.]  Roebuck !— What  hoa  !— 
Roebuck  * — hoa  ! 

Enter  Rokbucr   unbuttoned, '  runs   to   Lovxwaix  and 

embraces  him. 

Roe.  Dear,  dear  Lovewell,  wish  me  joy  I  wish  me 
joy,  my  friend ! 

Love,  Of  what,  sir } 

Roe.  Of  the  dearest,  tenderest,  whitest,  softest, 
bride  that  ever  blessed  man's  arms !  I'm  all  air,  all 
a  Cupid,  all  wings,  and  must  fly  again  to  her  em- 
braces.    Detain  me  not,  my  friend. 

Love.  Hold,  sir;  I  hope  you  mock  me!  though 
that  itself 's  unkind. 

Roe.  Mock  you  ! — By  Heavens,  no  !  she's  morn 
than  sense  can  bear,or  tongue  express. — O  Lncindal 
should  Heaven — 

Love.  Hold,  sir ;  no  more  ! 

Roe.  I'm  on  the  rack  of  pleasure,  and  must  con- 
fess all. 
When  her  soft  melting,  white,  and  yielding  waist. 
Within  my  pressing  arms  was  folded  fast, 
Our  lips  were  melted  down  by  heat  of  love^ 
And  lay  incorporate  in  liquid  kisses. 
Whilst  in  soft  broken  sighs  we  catch 'd  each  other's 
souls. 

Love.  Come,  come,  Roebuck,  no  more  of  this 
extravagance. — By  Heaven  I  swear  you  shan't 
marry  her ! 
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Roc,  By  Heaven  I  swear  so  too;  for  I'm  mai*- 
ried  already. 

Love.  Then  thou'rt  a  villain  ! 

Roe.  A  villain,  man  ! — Psha  !  that's  nonsense. 
A  poor  fellow  can  no  sooner  get  married,  than  you 
imagine  he  may  be  called  a  villain  presently.  You 
may  call  me  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  an  ass,  by  the 
authority  of  custom  :  but  why  a  villain,  for  God's 
sake  ? 

Love.  Did  not  you  engage  to  meet  and  fight  a 
gentleman  for  me  in  Moorfields  ? 

Roe.  Did  not  you  promise  to  engage  a  lady  for 
me  at  the  fountain,  sir  ? 

Love.  This  Lucinda  is  my  mistress,  sir. 

Roe.  This  Lucinda,  sir,  is  my  wife. 

Love.  Then  this  decides  the  matter. — Draw ! 

iThtows  RoKBUCK  kis  sword  and  draws  his  own. 

Roe.  Prithee  be  quiet,  man,  I've  other  business 
to  mind  on  my  wedding-night.  I  must  in  to  my 
bride.  IGoinff. 

Love.  Hold,  sir !  move  a  step,  and  by  Heavens 
I'll  stab  thee. 

Roe.  Put  up,  put  up  !  Psha  !  I  an't  prepared  to 
die  ;  I  an't,  devil  take  me  ! 

Love.  Do  you  dally  with  me,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Why,  you  won't  be  so  unconscionable  as 
to  kill  a  man  so  suddenly  ?  I  han't  made  my  will 
yet.     Perhaps  I  may  leave  you  a  legacy. 

Love.  Pardon  me,  Heavens,  if  pressed  by  stinging 
taunts. 
My  passion  urge  my  arm  to  act  what's  foul. 

lOffirs  to  push  at  hivK 

Roe.  Hold ! — [  Taking  up  /iw  sword.]  'Tis  safest 
making  peace,  they  say,  with  sword  in  hand. — I'll 
tell  thee  what,  Ned,  I  would  not  lose  this  night's 
pleasure  for  the  honour  of  fighting  and  vanquishing 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  Permit  me 
then  but  this  night  to  return  to  the  arms  of  my 
dear  bride,  and  faith  and  troth  Til  take  a  fair  thrust 
with  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  What !  beg  a  poor  reprieve  for  life ! — 
Then  thou'rt  a  coward. 

Roe.  You  imagined  the  contrary  when  you 
employed  me  to  fight  for  ye  in  Moorfields. 

Love.  Will  nothing  move  thy  gall  ? — Thou'rt 
base,  ungrateful ! 

Roe.  Ungrateful !  I  love  thee,  Ned ;  by  Heavens, 
my  friend,  I  love  thee  !  Therefore  name  not  that 
word  again,  for  such  a  repetition  would  overpay  all 
thy  favours. 

Love.  A  cheap,  a  very  cheap  way  of  making 
acknowledi^raent,  and  therefore  thou  hast  catched, 
which  makes  thee  more  ungrateful. 

Roe.  My  friendship  even  yet  does  balance  pas- 
sion ;  but  throw  in  the  least  grain  more  of  an  affront, 
ETid  by  Heaven  you  turn  the  scale. 

Love.  [Pausitiff.]  No,  I've  thought  better  ;  my 
reason  clears  :  she's  not  worth  my  sword  ;  a  bully 
only  should  draw  in  her  defence,  for  she's  false,  a 
prostitute.  iPuts  «;>  his  sword. 

Roe.  A  prostitute  !  by  Heavens  thou  liest ! — 
{Draws.'l  Thou  hast  blasphemed.  Her  virtue 
answers  the  uncorrupted  state  of  woman  ;  so  much 
above  immodesty,  that  it  mocks  temptation.  She 
has  convinced  me  of  the  bright  honour  of  her  sex, 
and  1  stand  champion  now  for  the  fair  female  cause. 

Love,  Then  I  have  lost  what  nought  on  earth 
can  pay.  Curse  on  all  doubts,  all  jealousies,  that 
destroy  our  present  happiness,  by  mistrusting  the 
future  !     Thus  misbelievers  making  their  heaven 


uncertain,  find  a  certain  hell.  And  is  she  virtuous  ? 
Sound  the  bold  charge  aloud,  which  does  proclaim 
me  guilty. 

Roe.  By  Heavens,  as  virtuous  as  thy  sister. 

Love.  My  sister ! — Ha  ! — I  fear,  sir,  your  nlbr- 
riage  with  Lucinda  has  wronged  my  sister ;  for  her 
you  courted,  and  I  heard  she  loved  you. 

Roe.  I  courted  her,  'tis  true,  and  loved  her  also; 
Nay,  my  love  to  her  rivall'd  my  friendship  to- 
wards— ; 
And  had  my  fate  allow'd  me  time  for  thought, 
Her  dear  remembrance  might  have  stopp'd  the 

marriage. 
But  since  'tis  past  I  must  own  to  you,  to  her. 
And  all  the  world. 

That  I  cast  off  all  former  passion,  and  shall 
Henceforth  confine  my  love  to  the  dear  circle 
Of  her  charming  arms  from  which  I  just  now  parted. 

Enter  Lkanthe  in  woman's  loose  apparel. 

Lean.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  These  arc  the 
arms  that  held  you. 

Roe.  Oh  gods  and  happiness !  Leanthe  ! 

Love.  My  sister  !  Heavens  !  it  cannot  be. 

Roe.  By  Heavens  it  can,  it  shall,  it  must  be  so ! 
For  none  on  earth  could  give  such  joys  but  she. 
Who   would   have  thought  my  joys  could   bear 

increase  ? 
Lovewell,  my   friend,   this  is   thy  sister !      *Ti5 
Leanthe  !     My  mistress !  my  bride !  my  wife  ! 

Lean.  I  am  your  sister,  sir  ;  as  such  I  beg  yoa 
to  pardon  the  effect  of  violent  passion,  which  has 
driven  me  into  some  imprudent  actions  :  but  none 
such  as  may  blot  the  honour  of  my  virtue  or 
family.  To  hold  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  'twas 
I  brought  the  letter  from  Leanthe  ;  'twas  I  managed 
the  intrigue  with  Lucinda  ;  I  sent  the  note  to  Mr. 
Roebuck  this  afternoon  ;  and  I — 

Roe.  That  was  the  bride  of  happy  me. 

Love.  Thou  art  my  sister  and  my  guardian-angel ; 
For  thou   hast  bless'd  thyself,   and  bless'd   thy 

brother. 
Lucinda  still  is  safe,  and  may  be  mine. 

Roe.  May  ! — She  shall  be  thine,  my  friend. 

Love.  Where  is  Lucinda  ? 

Enter  Mockmodk. 

Mock.  Not  far  off ;  though  far  enough  from  you, 
by  the  universe ! 

Lean.  You  must  give  me  leave  not  to  believe 
you,  sir. 

Mock.  Oh,  madam  !  I  crave  you  ten  thousand 
pardons,  by  the  universe,  madam ! — Zauns,  ma- 
dam !  Dem  me,  madam  ! 

[Offers  to  salute  her  awkwardly. 

Love.  By  your  leave,  sir —        C77jrw*/*  him  back. 

Roe.  Ah,  cousin  Mockmode ! — How  do  all  our 
friends  in  Shropshire  ? — 

Mock.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all  for  your 
trick,  your  sham.  You  imagine  I  have  got  your 
whore,  cousin,  your  crack.  But,  gentlemen,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  poet,  your  Sheely  is  metamorphosed 
into  the  real  Lucinda ;  which  your  eyes  shall  testify. 
Bring  in  the  iury  there  ! — Guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Enter  LvKic  and  Trudok. 

Trudge.  Oh  my  dear  Kocbuck ! — [Throtrs  off 
her  mask, /lies  to  him^  takes  him  about  the  neck  and 
kisses  him.]  And  faith  is  it  you,  dear  joy  ?     And 
where  have  you  been  these  seven  long  years  ? 
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Mock.  Zauns  ! 

Roe,  Hold  off,  stale  iniquity ! — [  To  Leanthe.] 
Madam,  you'll  pardon  this  ? 

Trudge.  Indeed  I  won't  live  with  that  stranger. 
You  promised  to  marry  roe,  so  you  did.  Ah,  sir, 
Neddy's  a  brave  boy,  God  bless  him  ;  he's  a  whole 
armfid  ;  Lord  knows  I  had  a  heavy  load  of  him. 

Love.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  Mr.  Mockmode  ? 

Mock.  'Tis  past  that;  I  am  condemned,  I'm 
hanged  in  the  marriage  noose. — [To  Trudge.]  ' 
Hark  ye,  madam,  was  this  the  doctor  that  let  you 
blood  under  the  tongue  for  the  quinsy  ? 

Trudge.  Yes,  that  it  was,  sir. 

Mock.  Then  he  may  do  so  again ;  for  the  devil 
take  me  if  ever  I  breathe  a  vein  for  ye  I — Mr. 
Lyric,  is  this  your  poetical  friendship  ? 

Lyr.  I  had  only  a  mind  to  convince  you  of  your 
squireship. 

Love.  Now,  sister,  my  fears  are  over.  But 
Where's  Lucinda  ?  how  is  she  disposed  of? 

Lean.  The  fear  she  lay  under  of  being  dis- 
covered by  you,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  im- 
posing Pindress  upon  her  instead  of  this  gentleman, 
whom  she  expected  to  wear  one  of  Pindress's 
nightgowns  as  a  disguise.  To  make  the  cheat  more 
current,  she  disguised  herself  in  my  clothest  which 
has  made  her  pass  on  her  maid  for  me  ;  and  I  by  that 
opportunity  putting  on  a  suit  of  her^s,  passed  upon 
this  gentleman  for  Lucinda,  my  next  business  is  to 
find  her  out,  and  beg  her  pardon,  endeavour  her 
reconcilement  to  you,  which  the  discovery  of  the 
mistakes  between  both  will  easily  effect.         {Exit. 

Roe,  [To  Lyric]  Well,  sir,  how  was  your 
plot  carried  on  ? 

Lyr.  Why  this  squire,  (will  you  give  me  leave  to 
call  yon  so  now  ?)  this  squire  had  a  mind  to  per- 
sonate Lovewell,  to  catch  Lucinda.  So  I  made 
Trudge  to  personate  Lucinda,  and  snap  him  in  this 
very  garden. — [To  Mockmode.]  Now,  sir,  you'll 
give  me  leave  to  write  your  epithalamium  ? 

Mock.  My  epithalamium  !  my  epitaph,  screech-  ' 
owl,    for   Fm  buried  alive.       But  I  hope  you'll 
return  my  hundred  pound  I  gave  you  for  marrying  i 
me? 

Lyr.  No ;  but  for  five  hundred  more  I'll  un- 
marry  you.  These  are  hard  times,  and  men  of 
industry  must  make  money. 

Mock.  Here's  the  money,  by  the  universe,  sir  ! 
a  bill  of  five  hundred  pound  sterling  upon  Mr.   i 
Ditto  the  mercer  in  Cheapside.     Bring  me  a  re- 
prieve, and  'tis  yours. 

Lyr.  Lay  it  in  that  gentleman's  hands. — [Mock- 
IIODB  gives  Roebuck  the  bill.]  The  executioner 
shall  cut  the  rope. — [Goes  to  the  door  and  brings 
in  Widow  Bullfinch  dressed  like  a  parson.] 
Here's  revelation  for  you  !  [PuUs  open  thegovn. 


Mock.  Oh  thou  damned  whore  of  Babylon  ! 

Love.  What  pope  Joan  the  second  !  were  yoa 
the  priest  ? 

Bull.  Of  the  poet's  ordination. 

Lyr.  Ay,  ay,  before  the  time  of  Christianity  the 
poets  were  priests. 

Mock,  No  wonder  then  that  all  the  world  were 
heathens  ! 

Lyr,  How  d'ye  like  the  plot  ?  would  it  not  do 
well  for  a  play  ? — [To  Roebuck.]  My  money, 
sir. 

Roe.  No,  sir  ;  it  belongs  to  this  gentlewoman— 
[Gives  it  to  Trudge]  you  have  divorced  her,  and 
must  give  her  separate  maintenance.  There's  an- 
other turn  of  plot  you  were  not  aware  of,  Mr. 
Lyric. 

Re-tnttr  Lkanthb,  teith  Lucinda  and  Pindrcss. 

Luc.  You  have  told  me  wonders  ! 

Lean.  Here  are  these  can  testifv  the  truth. — 

» 

This  gentleman  is  the  real  Mr.  Mockmode,  and 
much  such  another  person  as  your  dream  repre- 
sented. 

Roe.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  my  dissem- 
bling, since  only  the  hopes  of  so  great  a  purchase 
could  cause  it 

Luc.  Let  my  wishing  you  much  joy  and  happi- 
ness in  your  bride  testify  my  reconciliation  ;  and 
at  the  request  of  your  sister,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I 
pardon  your  past  jealousies. — You  threatened  me, 
Mr.  Lovewell,  with  an  Irish  entertainment  at  my 
wedding.  I  wish  it  present  now,  to  assist  at  youi 
.sister's  nuptials. 

Lean.  At  my  last  going  hence  I  sent  for  *em, 
and  they're  ready. 

Love.  Call  'em  in  then. 

[An  Irish  entertainment  qf  three  men  and  three  tcomen, 
dressed  after  the  Fhigallian  fashion. 

Luc.  I  must  reward  your  sister,  Mr.  LoveweU, 
for  the  many  services  done  me  as  my  page.  I 
therefore  settle  my  fortune  and  myself  on  you,  on 
this  condition,  that  you  make  over  your  estate  in 
Ireland  to  your  sister,  and  that  gentleman. 

Love.  *Tis  done  ;  only  with  this  proviso,  brother, 
that  you  forsake  your  extravagances. 

Roe.  Brother,  you  know  I  always  slighted  gold, 
But  most  when  offer'd  as  a  sordid  bribe. 
I  scorn  to  be  bribed  even  to  virtue. 
But  for  bright  virtue's  sake  I  here  embrace  it. 

lEmhrncitig  Lkavxbc 
I  have  espoused  all  goodness  with  Leanthe, 
And  am  divorced  from  all  my  former  follies. 
Woman's  our  fate.     Wild  and  unlawful  flames 
Debauch  us  first,  and  softer  love  reclaims. 
Thus  paradise  was  los\  by  woman's  fall ; 
But  virtuous  woman  thus  restores  it  all. 

'.ErevMt  ovntn 
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EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN   AND   SPOKEN   BY   JO.    HAYNE8,    IN    MOURNING. 


I  COME  not  here,  our  poet's  fate  to  see. 
He  and  his  play  may  be  both  be  damn'd  for  me  : 
No,  Royal  Theetre,  I  come  to  mourn  for  thee. 
And  must  these  structures  then  untimely  fall, 
Whilst  the  other  house  stands,  and  gets  the  devil 

and  all  ? 
Must  still  kind  Fortune  through  all  weathers  steer 

*em, 
And  beauties  bloom  there  spite  of  edax  rerum, 
Vivitur  ingenio,  that  damn  d  motto  there, 

ILooking  up  at  it. 

Seduced  me  first  to  be  a  wicked  player. 

Hard  times  indeed  ;  O  tempora  i  O  wores  ! 

I   knew  that  stage  must  down   where  not   one 

whore  is. 
But  can  you  have  the  hearts  though? — (Pray 

now.  speak,) 
After  all  our  services,  to  let  us  break  ? 
You  cannot  do't,  unless  the  devil's  in  ye, 
What  arts,  what  merit,  han't  we  used  to  win  ye  ? 
First,  to  divert  ye  with  some  new  French  strollers  ; 
We  brought  ye  Bona  Sera*s,  Barba  Colors. 

[Mocking  the  late  singers. 

When  their  male-throats  no  longer  drew  your 

money : 
We  got  ye  a  eunuch's  pipe,  signor  Rampony. 
That  beardless  songster  w6  could  ne'er  make  much 

on ; 
The  females  found  a  damn'd  blot  in  his  scutcheon. 
An  Italian  now  we've  got  of  mighty  fame, 
Don  Sigismondo   Fideli. — ^There's    music  in  hia 

name ; 


His  voice  is  like  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
It  should  be  heavenly  for  the  price  it  bears. 

[801. « thme 
He's  a  handsome  fellow  too,  looks  brisk  and  trim  s 
If  he  don't  take  ye,  then  the  devil  take  him  1 
Besides,  lest  our  white  faces  always  mayn't  de- 
light ye, 
We've  picked  up  gipsies  now  to  please  or  fright 
ye. 
Lastly,  to  make  our  house  more  courtlier  shine. 
As  travel  does  the  men  of  mode  refine. 
So  our  stage-heroes  did  their  tour  design ; 
To  mend  their  manners  and  coarse  English  feeding, 
They  went  to  Ireland  to  improve  their  breeding. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  we  still  are  at  a  loss, 
Oh  Collier !  Collier  !    thou'st  frighted  away  Miss 

Cross : 
She,  to  return  our  foreigner's  complaisance. 
At  Cupid's  call,  has  made  a  trip  to  France. 
Liove's  fire-arms  here,    are  since    not  worth    a 

souse: 
We've  lost  the  only  touch-hole  of  our  house. 

Losing  that  jewel,  gave  us  a  fatal  blow  : 
Well,  if  thin  audience  must  Jo.  Haynes  undo. 
Well,  if  'tis  decreed,  nor  can  thy  fate,  O  stage  I 
Resist  the  vows  of  this  obdurate  age, 
I'll  then  grow  wiser,  leave  off  playing  the  fool. 
And  hire  this  playhouse  for  a  boarding-school. 
D*ye  think  the  maids  won't  be  in  a  sweet  condition. 
When  they  are  under  Jo.  Haynes's  grave  tuition  I 
They'll  have  no  occasion  then  I'm  sure  to  plaj^ 
Theyll  have  such  comings  in  another  way. 


THE   CONSTANT    COUPLE; 


OR, 


/I  TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


^  OTometis. 


Sive  favore  tull,  sive  hano  ego  carmine  famam  ; 
Jure  tibi  grates,  candide  lector,  ago. 

Ovid.  TriAt.  iv.  10. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

SIR  ROGER  MOSTYN,  BART.,  OF  MOSTYN-HALL  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 

Bib.— *Tis  no  small  reflection  on  piecee  of  this  nature,  that  panegyric  is  so  much  improved,  and  that  dedication  is 
gTuwn  more  an  art  than  poetry  ;  that  authors,  to  make  their  patrons  more  than  men,  make  themselves  less ;  and  that 
persons  of  honour  are  forced  to  decline  patronising  wit,  because  their  modesty  cannot  bear  the  gross  strokes  of  adulation. 

But  give  me  leave  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  am  too  young  an  author  to  have  learned  the  art  of  flattery ;  and,  I  hope,  the 
Mine  modesty  which  recommended  this  play  to  the  world,  will  also  reconcile  my  addresses  to  yon,  of  whom  I  can  say 
nothing  but  what  your  merits  may  warrant,  and  all  that  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance  will  be  proud  to 
vindicate. 

The  greatest  panegyric  upon  you,  Sir.  is  the  unprejudiced  and  bare  truth  of  your  character,  the  fire  of  youth,  with  the 
■edateneas  of  a  senator,  and  the  modem  gaiety  of  a  fine  Englisli  gentleman,  with  the  noble  solidity  of  the  ancient 
Briton. 

This  is  the  character.  Sir,  which  all  men,  but  yourself,  are  proud  to  publish  of  you.  and  which  more  celebrated  pens 
than  mine  should  transmit  to  posterity. 

The  play  has  had  some  noble  appearances  to  honour  its  representation ;  and  tooomplete  the  success,  I  have  presumed 
to  prefix  so  noble  a  name  to  usher  it  into  the  world.  A  stately  frontibpieoe  is  the  beauty  of  a  building.  But  here  I 
must  transverse  Ovid  i—mattria  svperabit  opus.    I  am,  honourable  Sir,  your  most  devoted  and  bumble  servant, 

G.  FABQUHAR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

An  affected  modesty  is  very  often  the  g^reatest  vanity,  and  authors  are  sometimes  prouder  of  their  blushes  than  of  the 
praisM  that  occasioned  them.  I  shan't  therefore,  like  a  foolish  virgin,  fly  to  be  pursued,  and  deny  what  I  chiefly  wish 
for.  I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the  beauties  of  this  play,  especially  those  of  the  third  night,  whicli  not  to  be 
proud  of  were  the  height  of  impudence.  Who  is  ashamed  to  value  himself  upon  such  favours,  undervalues  those  who 
conferred  them. 

As  I  freely  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Judicious,  so  I  cannot  call  this  an  ill  play,  since  the  town  has  allowed  it 
such  success.  When  they  have  pardoned  my  faults  'twere  very  ill  nuuuiers  to  condenm  their  indulgence.  Some  may 
think  (my  acquaintance  in  town  being  too  slender  to  make  a  party  for  the  play)  that  the  success  must  be  derived  from 
the  pure  merits  of  the  cause  I  am  of  another  opinion :  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  t«iwn  to  raise  enemies  against 
roe ;  and  the  English  are  still  kind  to  strangers.  I  am  below  the  envy  of  great  wits,  and  above  the  malice  of  little  ones. 
I  have  not  displeased  the  ladies,  nor  offended  the  clergy ;  both  which  are  now  pleased  to  say,  that  a  oomMy  may  be 
dlvMting  without  smut  and  profanenees. 

Next  to  those  advantages,  the  beauties  of  action  gave  the  greatest  life  to  the  play,  of  which  the  town  is  so  amsible, 
that  all  will  join  with  me  in  commendation  of  the  actors,  and  allow  (without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  others)  that 
the  Theatre  Royal  affords  an  excellent  and  complete  set  of  comedians.  Mr.  Wilks*s  performance  has  set  him  so  far  above 
oompetition  in  the  part  of  Wildair,  that  none  can  pretend  to  envy  the  praise  due  to  his  merit.  That  he  made  the  part, 
will  appear  from  hence,  that  whenever  the  stage  hats  the  misfortune  to  lose  him.  Sir  Uarry  Wildair  may  go  to  the 
JnbiVe. 

A  great  many  quarrel  at  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee  for  a  misnomer :  I  must  tell  them,  that  perhaps  there  are  greater 
triptf  in  the  play ;  and  when  I  find  that  more  exact  plays  have  had  better  success,  I'll  talk  with  the  critics  about  deoo- 
mnis.  9ic    However,  if  I  ever  commit  another  fault  of  this  nature,  I'll  endeavour  to  make  it  more  excusable. 

LI. 
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THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE;  OR, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Sir  Harry  WildaiSj  an  airp  Gentleman,  affecting 

humorous  gaiety  and  freedom  in  his  behaviour, 
CoLoiTRL  Standard,  a  disbanded  Officer,  brace  and 

generous. 
Vizard,  outwardly  pious,  otherwise  a  great  debauchee 

and  villain. 
Aldsruan  Smuoglkr,  an  old  Merchant. 
Clmchkr  Senior,  a  pert  London  Prentice  turned 

Beau,  and  affecting  travel. 
CuKCHBR    JuKioR,    his    Brother,    educated   in   the 

Country. 

SCENE, 


Dicky,  his  Man. 

Tim  Errand,  a  Porter, 

Lady  Lurxwcll,  of  a  Jilting  temper,  proceeding  J^am 

a  resentment  qfher  wrongs  from  Men, 
Lady  Darling,  an  old  Lady,  Mother  to  Anoklica. 
Anorlica,  a  Woman  qf  Honour. 
Parly,  Maid  to  Lady  LuRsn'six. 

Butler,  Jailor,  Constable,  Mob,  Porter's  Wife,  atut 

Footmen. 

— London. 


PROLOGUE 


BY  A  FRIEND. 


Posts  will  think  nothing  so  checks  their  fury 
As  wits,  cits,  beaux,  and  women,  for  their  jury. 
Our  spark's  half  dead  to  think  what  medley's  come. 
With  blended  judgments  to  pronounce  his  doom. 
Tis  all  false  fear ;  for  in  a  mingled  pit, 
Why,  what  your  grave  don  thinks  but  dully  writ. 
His  neighbour  i'th'  great  wig  may  take  for  wit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wise,  if  any ; 
Our  youth's  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many. 
Who  go  with  much  like  ends  to  church,  and  play, 
Not  to  observe  what  priests  or  poets  say  ; 
No,  no,  your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  another 

way. 
The  ladies  safe  may  smile :  for  here's  no  slander, 
No  smut, no  lewd-tongued  beau,  no  douhle-entendre. 
'Tis  true,  he  has  a  spark  just  come  from  France, 
But  then  so  for  from  beau — ^why,  he  talks  sense  ! 
Like  coin  oft  carried  out,  but — seldom  brought  from 

thence. 
There's  yet  a  gang  to  whom  our  spark  submits, 
Your  elbow-shaking  fool,  that  lives  by's  wits. 
That's  only  witty  though,  just  as  he  lives,  by  fits. 
Who,  lion-like,  through  bailiffs  scours  away, 
Hunts,  in  the  face,  a  dinner  all  the  day. 


At  night,  with  empty  bowels,  grumbles  o'er  the 

play. 
And  now  the  moJish  prentice  he  implores, 
Who,  with  his  master's  cash,  stolen  out  of  doorif> 
Employs  it  on  a  brace  of — honourable  whores  ; 
While  their  good  bulky  mother  pleased,  sits  by» 
Bawd  regent  of  the  bubble  gallery. 
Next  to  our  mounted  friends,  we  humbly  move, 
Who  all  your  side-box  tricks  are  much  above, 
And  never  fail  to  pay  us — with  your  love. 
Ah,  friends  !     Poor  Dorset  garden-house  is  gone  ; 
Our  merry  meetings  there  are  all  undone  : 
Quite  lost  to  us,  sure  for  some  strange  misdeeds. 
That    strong    dog    Samson's   pull'd  it  o'er  our 

heads. 
Snaps  rope  like  thread;  but  when  his  fortune's 

told  him. 
He'll  hear  perhaps  of  rope  will  one  day  hold  him  r 
At  least,  I  hope,  that  our  good-natured  town 
Will  find  a  way  to  pull  his  prizes  down. 

Well,  that's  all !    Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  play. 
On  second  thoughts,  I've  but  two  words  to  say  ; 
Such  as  it  is  for  your  delight  design'd, 
Hear  it,  read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE. 


'Tis  hard,  the  author  of  this  play  in  view. 
Should  be  condemn'd,  purely  for  pleasing  you  : 
Charged  with  a  crime,  which  you,  his  judges,  own 
Was  only  this,  that  he  has  pleased  the  town. 
He  touch'd  no  poet*s  verse,  nor  doctor's  bills ; 

No  foe  to  B re,  yet  a  friend  to  Wills. 

No  reputation  stabb'd  by  sour  debate ; 
Nor  had  a  hand  in  bankrupt  Brisco's  fate  : 
And,  as  an  ease  to's  tender  conscience,  vows. 
He's  none  of  those  that  broke  the  t'other  house  : 
In  perfect  pity  to  their  wretched  cheer. 
Because  his  play  was  bad — ^he  brought  it  here. 
The  dreadful  sin  of  murder  cries  aloud  ; 
And  sure  these  poets  ne'er  can  hope  for  good, 
Who  dipp'd  their  barbarous  pens  in  that  poor 

house's  blood. 
'Twas  malice  all :  no  malice  like  to  theirs. 
To  write  good  plays,  purpose  to  starve  the  players. 
To  starve  by's  wit,  is  still  the  poet's  due, 
But  here  are  men  whose  wit  is  match'd  by  few  ; 
Their  wit  both  starves  themselves  and  others  too. 


Our  plays  are  farce,  because  our  house  is  cramm'd  ; 
Their  plays  all  good  ;  for  what  ? — because  they're 

damn'd. 
Because  wc  pleasure  you,  you  call  us  tools ; 
And  'cause  you  please  yourselves  they  call  you 

fools. 
By  their  good-nature,  they  are  wits,  true  blue  ; 
And  men  of  breeding,  by  their  respects  to  you. 
To  engage  the  fair,  dl  other  means  being  lost. 
They  fright  the  boxes  with  old  Shakspeare's  ghost  ; 
The  ladies  of  such  spectres  should  t«ke  heed ; 
For  'twas  the  devil  did  raise  that  ghost  indeed. 
Their  case  is  hard  that  such  despair  can  show ; 
They've  disobliged  all  powers  above,  they  know ; 
And  now  must  have  recourse  to  powers  below. 
Let    Shakspeare    then    lie    still,   ghosts  do  no 

good; 
The  fair  are  better  pleased  with  fiesh  and  blood. 
What  is't  to  them,  to  mind  the  ancients'  taste? 
But  the  poor  folks  are  mad,  and  I'm  in  haste. 

IRstnsiff 
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BnUrXitAnBitia  alcllrr,  Footoiin/iM^ainf. 

Via.  Aagelica,  lend  it  buck  unopened  I  M]r  iroi' 

Fool.  Ai  jou  see,  sir. 

,  Fix.  The  pride  of  these  Tirtaons  oomen  is  more 
iasufferible  tiian  the  immodesty  of  prostitutes  1 — 
After  sll  toj  encDursgtnieDt,  to  slight  me  thos  ! 

Fool.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  year  maials 
sincere,  she  gaye  yon  sccesi  to  her  couTersstion  ; 
but  that  your  iato  behsviour  in  her  compsny  hai 
GOniinced  her,  that  yoar  Iotb  and  religion  are  hotb 
hypocrisy,  and  that  she  believes  your  letter  like 
yourself,  fair  on  the  outside,  fonl  wilhin  -,  >o  sent 
it  back  nnopetjed. 

Fi».  Msy  obttinscy  gusrd  her  beauty  till 
■rriokles  bury  it  i  Then  may  desire  prevail  to 
make  her  curse  (hat  untimely  pride  her  disappointed 
aj(e  repcnti ! — I'll  be  revenged  the  very  tint  op- 
portunity.— Saw  you  the  old  lad;  Darling,  her 
mother  P 

Foal.  Yes,  sir,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  mach 
in  your  commends  tion. 

Vi».  That's  my  cue. — An  esteem  grafted  in  old 
age  ii  hardly  rooted  out,  yean  itiflen  their  opin- 
ioas  with  their  bodies,  and  old  leal  is  only  to  be 
cozened  by  yoong  hypocrisy. — Run  to  the  lady 
Lunwell's,  and  know  of  her  maid  nbether  her  lady- 
ship will  be  at  home  this  evening.— [S«i(  Poot- 


Smug.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
I'th'times!— At  hia  meditation  so  early,  some  book 
of  pious  ejaculations.  I'm  sure. 

Vix.  IJiide]  This  Hobbe,  is  an  exceUent  fel- 
low l~[Aload.]    O  uncle  Smuggler  !   To  find  you 


I  o'th'  t 


morning 


Smug.    I   have  seen  ■  miracle  this 
indeed,  cousin  Viiard. 

Vir.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir  ? 

Stnug.  A  man  at  Lis  devotion  so  near  the  court. 
— I'm  very  glad,  boy,  that  you  keep  your  sanctity 
untainted  in  this  infectious  place  ;  the  very  sir  of 
this  park  is  bestbenish,  and  every  man's  breath  I 
meet  scents  of  atheism. 

risr.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  must  bring 
yon  to  this  unssnctified  end  of  the  toivn. 

Smug.  A  very  Dnsanctified  concern  truly,  cousin. 

riz.  What  is't  ? 

Smiiff.  A  lawsuit,  boy. — shall  I  tell  you  ?— My 
ihip  the  Swan  ia  newly  arrived  from  St.  Sebastian, 
laden  with  Portugal  wines :  now  tbe  impudent 
rogue  of  a  tidewaiter  ha*  tbe  face  to  affirm,  'tis 
French  wines  in  Spanish  casks,  and  has  indicted 
ine  upon  the  statute. — O  conscience  !  conscience  I 
these  tidewaiters  and  surveyors  plague  us  more 
with  the  Prcnch  wines,  than  tbe  war  did  with 
French  privateers. 


Xj,  there's  anoi 
coat  and  feathei 

risr.  Colonel  Standard,  I' 


plngup  of  (he  r 


Stand.  Msybe  not,  sir. 
Fit.  Why  so? 

Sland,  Because — I'm  disbanded. 
Vit.  How.  broke  ! 

Sland.  This  very  moroing,  in   Hyde  Park,  m^ 
brave  regiment,  s  thousand  men  thst  looked  like 
I  lions  yesterday  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  p 
I  and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  beside 

I       Smog,  [5'in^in;.]  Tat,  si,  derail — I'll  have  a 
bonfire  this  night  as  high  as  tbe  Monument. 

Stand.  A  bonfire  I  tlion  dry,  withered,  ill 
nature  I  bad  not  these  brave  fellows'  swords  de- 
fended you,  your  house  bod  been  a  bonfire  ei 
this  sbont  your  can. — Did  we  Qot  venture  oi 

Smug,  And  did  not  we  pay  you  for  yonr  llvei 
sir? — Venture  your  lives  t  I'm  sure  we  ventured 
our  money,  and  Ihst's  life  and  soul  to  me. — Sir, 
we'll  maintain  you  no  longer. 

Stand.  Then  your  wives  shall,  old  Actieon. 
I  There  are  live- and -thirty  str^giping  officers  gone 
I  this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  city. 
I  Smug.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  I  I  shall  have  a  son 
'  within  these  nine  months  bom  with  a  leadiog  stsfT 

Stand.  -Whm,  sir  7 

Smug.  Sir,  I  say  that  yon  are— 

Sland.  What,  air  ? 

Smug.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all.— I  see  my 
lawyer  yonder.  [*■"" 

Fix.  Sir,  I'm  very  sorry  for  yonr  misfortuni 

Stand.  Why  so  !  I  don'tcometo  borrow  mo 
of  yon  ;  if  you're  my  friend,  meet  me  this  ever 
St  tbe  Rummer,  I'll  pay  my  way,  drinkabealtl 
my  king,  prosperity  to  my  country ;  and  away  for 

Kii.  What  I  you  won't  leave  ns  > 

Stand.  Whst  I  a  soldier  stay  here  I  to  look  like 

an  old  pair  of  colours  in  Westminster-hall,  ngged 

and  rusty !  no,  no I  met   yesterday   a   broken 

lieutenant,  be  was  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wanted 
a  dinner,  but  begged  eighleenpence  of  me  to  buy  a 
□ew  sheath  for  bis  sword. 

1^12.  Oh  I  but  yoQ  have  good  friends,  colonel ! 
Sland.  Oil,    very    good    friends  I    my   father's 
a  lord,  and  my  elder  brother  a  beau. 

Vix.  But  your  country  may  perhaps  want  your 
sword  again. 

Stand.  Nay,  for  that  mstter,  let  but  a  single 
drum  best  up  for  volunteers  between  Lodgate  snd 
Charing  Cross,  snd  I  shall  undoubtedly  hear  i' 
the  walls  of  Buds. 

Vix.  Come,  come,  colonel,  there  ore  ways  of 
making  your  fortune  at  home.— Make  yonr 
dresses  to  the  fair,  you're  a  man   of  honour 
coursge. 

Stand,  Aj,  mj  courage  is  like  to  do  me  « 
drous  service  with  the  fair.  This  pretty  cross 
,  over  my  eye  will  attract  a  duchess.  I  wsn 
'  'twill  be  a  mighty  grace  to  my  ogling.— Had  I 
1  red  used  the  strstagem  of  a  certain  brother  colonel  of 
I  mice,  I  might  succeed, 
ser-         Vix.  What  was  it,  pray !  ] 

I      SItmd.  Why,  to  sate  his  pretty  face  for  the 
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womeo,  he  always  tmned  his  back  upon  the  enemy. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour — for  the  ladies. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus 
will  never  fail ;  you  must  get  a  mistress. 

Stand,  Prithee,  no  more  on't. — You  have 
awakened  a  thought,  from  which,  and  the  king- 
dom, 1  would  have  stolen  away  at  once. — To  be 
plain,  I  have  a  mistress. 

Viz,  And  she's  cruel. 

Stand,  No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happiness. 

Stand,  Nor  that. 

Viz,  Then  she  has  no  fortune. 

Stand,  k  large  one ;  beauty  to  tempt  all  man- 
kind, and  virtue  to  beat  off  their  assaults.  O  Viz- 
ard !  such  a  creature  ! — 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildatr,  crosses  the  stage  singing  with 
Footmen  c^/ter  him. 

Heyday  !  who  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

Viz.  The  joy  of  the  playhouse,  and  life  of  the 
Park  ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair  newly  come  from  Paris. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  !  Did  not  he  make 
a  campaign  in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  years 
ago? 

Viz,  The  same. 

Stand.  Why,  he  behaved  himself  very  bravely. 

Viz.  Why  not  ?  dost  think  bravery  and  gaiety 
are  inconsistent  ?  He's  a  gentleman  of  most  happy 
circumstances,  bom  to  a  plentiful  estate ;  has  had 
a  genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from  the  rigid- 
ness  of  teachers  and  pedantry  of  schools.  His 
florid  constitution  being  never  ruflSed  by  misfor- 
tune, nor  stinted  in  its  pleasures,  has  rendered  him 
entertaining  to  others,  and  easy  to  himself : — turn- 
ing all  passion  into  gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he 
chooses  rather  to  rejoice  his  friends  than  be  hated 
by  any  ;  as  you  shall  see. 

Re-enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Footman  attending. 

Sir  Har,   Ha,  Vizard  1 

Viz.  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  liar.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the 
rubric  so  long  ?  I  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had  been 
wedded  to  a  pulpit-cushion  long  ago. — Sir,  if  I 
mistake  not  your  face,  your  name  is  Standard. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Har.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news  !  the  news 
0*  th'  town  !  for  I'm  just  arrived. 

Viz.  Why,  in  the  city-end  o'  th'  town  we're 
playing  the  knave,  to  get  estates. 

Stand.  And  in  the  court-end  playing  the  fool,  in 
spending  'em. 

Sir  Har,  Just  so  in  Paris  ;  I'm  glad  we're  grown 
so  modish. 

Viz  We  are  all  so  reformed,  that  gallantry  is 
taken  for  vice. 

Stand.  And  hypocrisy  for  religion. 

Sir  Har.  A  ia  mode  de  Parity  again. 

Viz,  Not  one  whore  between  Ludgate  and  Ald- 
gate. 

Stand.  But  ten  times  more  cuckolds  than  ever. 

Viz.  Nothing  like  an  oath  in  the  city. 

Stand.  That's  a  mistake  ;  for  my  major  swore  a 
hundred  and  fifty  last  night  to  a  merchant's  wife  in 
her  bedchamber. 

Sir  Har,  Psha !  this  is  trifling ;  tell  me  news, 
gentlemen,  what  lord  has  lately  broke  his  fortune 
at  the  Groom-porter's  ?  or  his  heart  at  Newmarket, 
fur  Uie  loss  of  a  race  ?    W^lmt  wife  has  been  lately 


suing  in  Doctors'  Commons  for  alimony  ?  or,  what 
daughter  run  away  with  her  father's  valet  ?  What 
beau  gave  the  noblest  ball  at  the  Bath,  or  had  the 
finest  coach  in  the  ring  ?    I  want  news,  gentlemen. 

Stand.  Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 

Viz,  But  pray,  sir  Harry,  tell  us  some  news  of 
your  travels. 

Sir  Har.  W^ith  all  my  heart  You  must  know 
then,  I  went  over  to  Amsterdam  in  a  Dutch  ship ; 
I  there  had  a  Dutch  whore  for  five  stivers  :  I  went 
from  thence  to  Landen,  where  I  was  heartily 
drubbed  in  the  battle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  Swiss 
musket.  I  thence  went  to  Paris,  where  I  had  half- 
a-dozen  intrigues,  bought  half-a-dozen  new  suits, 
fought  a  couple  of  duels,  and  here  I  am  again  in 
statu  quo. 

Viz.  But  we  heard  that  you  designed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy  ;  what  brought  you  back  so  soon  ? 

Sir  Har,  That  which  brought  you  into  the 
world,  and  may  perhaps  carry  you  out  of  it ;  a 
woman. 

Stand.  What !  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel  for  a 
woman ! 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  colonel,  for  such  a  woman  I  I  had 
rather  see  her  ruelle  than  the  palace  of  Louis  le 
Grand.  There's  more  glory  in  her  smile  than  in 
the  Jubilee  at  Rome  ;  and  I  would  rather  kiss  her 
hand  than  the  pope's  toe. 

Viz.  You,  colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress  ;  and  sir  Harry 
here  has  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  his  . 
now  will  I  lay  you  both  ten  guineas  a  piece,  that 
neither  of  them  is  so  pretty,  so  witty,  or  so  vir- 
tuous, as  mine. 

Stand.  'Tis  done ! 

Sir  Har.  V\\  double  the  stakes. — But,  gentle- 
men, now  I  think  on't,  how  shall  we  be  resolved  ? 
for  I  know  not  where  my  mistress  may  be  found  ; 
she  left  Paris  about  a  month  before  me,  and  I  had 
an  account — 

Sfand.  How,  sir?  left  Paris  about  a  month  befora 
you ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  but  I  know  not  where,  and  per- 
haps mayn't  find  her  this  fortnight. 

Stand.  Her  name,  pray,  sir  Harry  ? 

Viz.  Ay,  ay,  her  name ;  perhaps  we  kuovr 
her. 

Sir  Har.  Her  name  !  Ay, — she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  ever  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
her  lips  so  balmy  sweet! 

Stand.  But  her  name,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Then  her  neck  and  breast  ;  —  her 
breasts  do  so  heave  !  so  heave  I  ISinging, 

Viz.  But  her  name,  sir,  her  quality ! 

Sir  Har.  Then  her  shape,  colonel ! 

Stand.  But  her  name  I  want,  sir ! 

Sir  Har,  Then  her  eyes.  Vizard  ! 

Stand.  Psha,  sir  Harry,  her  name  or  nothine  ! 

Sir  Har,  Then,  if  you  must  have  it,  she's  callod 
the  lady  —  But  then  her  foot,  gentlemen !  she  dunces 
to  a  miracle. — ^\'izard,  you  have  certainly  lost  your 
wager. 

Viz.  Why,  you  have  lost  your  senses ;  we  shall 
never  discover  the  picture  unless  you  subscribe  the 
name. 

Sir  Har.  Then  her  name  is  Lurewell. 

Stand,  'Sdeath,  my  mistress  !  lAside. 

Viz.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter  !  iAsLic 

Sir  Har.  Do  you  know  her,  gentlemen  ? 

Stand,  I  have  seen  her,  sir. 
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Sir  J/ar.  Caast  tell  where  she  lodges?  Tell 
roe,  dear  coIoneL 

Stand,  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  liar.  Nay,  hold,  colonel,  I'll  follow  you,  and 
will  know.  [Runt  out. 

Viz.  The  lady  Lnrewell  his  mistress ! — He  loves 
her,  but  she  loves  me. — But  he's  a  baronet,  and  I 
plain  Viznrd  ;  he  has  a  coach-and-six,  and  1  walk 
a-foot ;  1  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in  Paris. — 
That  very  circumstance  has  murdered  me. — Tben, 
some  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  divert  his  preteu- 
siuns. 

Re-tnier  Sir  Harry  Wru>AiR. 

Sir  liar.  Prithee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  colo- 
ael  80  out  of  humour? 

Viz.  Because  he*s  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Har,  'SUte,  that's  true !  I  was  beginning 
to  mistrust  some  rivalship  in  the  case. 

Vi*.  And  suppose  there  were,  you  know  the 
culonei  can  tight,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har,  Fight !  psha !  but  he  can't  dance, 
ha  !  We  contend  for  a  woman,  Vizard  1  *Slife, 
man,  if  ladies  were  to  be  gained  by  sword  and 
pistol  only,  what  the  devil  should  all  the  beaux  do .' 

Viz.  \Aside.'\  I'U  try  him  farther*— [^/ourf.] 
But  would  not  you,  sir  Harry,  fight  for  this  woman 
you  so  much  admire  ? 

Sir  Har,  Fight ! — Let  me  consider.  I  love  her, 
that's  true ; — but,  then,  1  love  honest  sir  Harry 
Wildair  better.  The  lady  Lurewell  is  divinely 
charming — right — but,  then,  a  thrust  i'th'  guts,  or 
a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Viz.  Ay,  sir  Harry,  'twere  a  dangerous  cast  for 
a  beau  baronet  to  be  tried  by  a  parcel  of  greasy, 
grumbling,  bartering  boobies,  who  would  hang  you 
purely  because  you're  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Har.  kj^  but  on  t'other  hand,  I  have 
money  enough  to  bribe  the  rogues  with  :  so,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  I  would  fight  for  her. — But 
no  more  of  her.  Prithee,  Vizard,  can't  you  recom- 
mend a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress  by-the-by,  till  I 
can  find  my  own  }  You  have  store,  Tm  sure ; 
you  cunning  poaching  dogs  make  surer  game  than 
we  that  hunt  open  and  fair.  Prithee  now,  good 
Vizard ! 

Viz.  Let  me  consider  a  little. — [Aside.l  Now 
love  and  revenge  inspire  my  politics. 
[Pauses,  whilst  Sir  Harry  Wildair  vcalks  about  singing. 

Sir  Har.  Psha !  thou'rt  as  long  studying  for 
a  new  mistress  as  a  drawer  is  piercing  a  new  pipe. 

Viz.  I  design  a  new  pipe  for  you,  and  whole- 
some wine ;  you'll  therefore  bear  a  little  expecta- 
tion. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  1  sayest  thou,  dear  Vizard. 

Viz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har,  Now  sixteen  thousand  blessings  light 
on  thee! 

Viz.  Pretty  and  witty. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  but  her  name.  Vizard  ? 

Viz,  Her  name  !  yes,  —  she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  ever  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  her  lips  so  balmy  sweet ! 

Sir  Har,  Well,  v^ell,  but  where  shall  I  find  her, 
uiaii  ? 

Viz.  Find  her  ! — but,  then,  her  foot,  sir  Harry  1 
— siie  dances  to  a  miracle. 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz.  Well,  then,  you  must  know  that  this  lady 
is  the  curiosity  and  ambition  of  the  town ;  her 
name's  Angelica.     She  that  passes  for  her  mother 


is  a  ])rivate  bawd,  and  calltd  the  lady  Darling  ;  she 
goes  for  a  baronet's  lady,  (no  disparagement  to 
your  honour,  sir  Harry,)  I  assure  you. 

Sir  Har.  Psha,  hang  my  honour  I  But  what 
street,  what  house  ? 

Viz.  Not  so  fast,  sir  Harry  ;  you  must  have  my 
passport  for  your  admittance,  and  you'll  find  my 
recommendation,  in  a  line  or  two,  will  procure  you 
very  civil  entertainment ;  I  suppose  twenty  or 
thirty  pieces  handsomely  placed  will  gain  the 
point ;  I'll  ensure  her  sound. 

^t>  Har,  Thou  dearest  friend  to  a  man  in 
necessity  ! — [  To  Footman.]  Here,  sirrali,  order 
my  coach  about  to  St.  James's;  I'll  walk  across 
the  Park.  [Exit  Footman. 

Enter  Clinchkr  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about 
to  .St.  James's,  I'll  walk  across  the  Park  too. — Mr. 
Vizard,  your  most  devoted. — Sir,  [To  Sir  Haert 
Wildair.]  I  admire  the  mode  of  your  shoulder- 
knot  ;  methinks  it  hangs  very  emphatically,  and 
carries  an  air  of  travel  in  it;  your  sword-knot  too 
is  most  ornamentally  modish,  and  bears  a  foreign 
mien.  Gentlemen,  my  brother  is  just  arrived  in 
town,  so  that,  being  upon  the  wing  to  kiss  his 
hands,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  this  abrupt  departure 
of,  gentlemen,  your  most  devoted  and  most  faith- 
ful, humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  dost  know  him  ? 

Viz.  Know  him!  why,  'tis  Clincher,  who  was 
apprentice  to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant  in 
the  city. 

Sir  Har,  W^hat  makes  him  so  gay  ? 

Viz,  Why,  he's  in  mourning  for  his  father;  the 
kind  old  man,  in  Hertfordshire  t'other  day,  broke 
his  neck  a  fox-hunting ;  the  son,  upon  the  news, 
has  broke  his  indentures,  whipped  from  behind  the 
counter  into  the  side-box,  forswears  merchandise, 
— where  he  must  live  by  cheating, — and  usurps 
gentility,  where  he  may  die  by  raking.  He  keeps 
his  coach  and  liveries,  brace  of  geldings,  leash  of 
mistresses,  talks  of  nothing  but  wines,  intrigues, 
plays,  fashions,  and  going  to  the  Jubilee. 

Sir  Har.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  bow  many  pound  of 
pulvil  must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself 
from  the  smell  of  hops  and  tobacco  ?  Faugh  1 — 
I'my  conscience  methought,  like  Olivia's  lover,  he 
stunk  of  Thames'Street.  But  now  for  Angelica, 
that's  her  name. — We'll  to  the  Princess's  choco- 
late-house, where  you  shall  write  my  passport. 
Allons !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lady  Lurewbli.*8 

House, 

Lady  Lurswbix  and  VAtii/t. 

Lady  Lure.  Parly,  my  pocket-book  ! — Let  me 
see — Madrid,  Venice,  Paris,  London. — Ay,  Lon- 
don !  They  may  talk  what  they  will  of  the  hot 
countries,  but  I  find  love  most  fruitful  under  this 
climate.  —  In  a  month's  space,  have  I  gained-— 
let  me  see,  imprimisj  colonel  Standard. 

Par,  And  how  will  your  ladyship  manage  him  ? 

Lady  Lure,  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed, 
he  shall  serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends,  tben  1  dis- 
band him. 

Par,  But  he  loves  you,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Therefore  1  scorn,  him,  I  hate  all 


^ 


that  don't  love  me,  and  slight  all  that  do.  Would 
his  Khole  deluding  sex  admired  me,  thus  would  I 
slight  them  all !  My  virgin  and  unwary  innocence 
was  wronged  by  faithless  man,  but  now  glance 
eyes,  plot  brain,  dissemble  face,  lie  tongue,  and  be 
«  second  Eve  to  tempt,  seduce,  and  damn  the 
treacherous  kind. — Let  me  survey  my  captives. — 
The  Colonel  leads  the  van  ;  next  Mr.  Vizard,  he 
courts  me,  out  of  the  Practice  of  Piety,  therefore 
is  a  hypocrite  ;  then  Clincher  he  adores  me  with 
orangery,  and  is  consequently  a  fool ;  then  my  old 
merchant.  Alderman  Smuggler,  he's  a  compound 
of  both ;  out  of  which  medley  of  lovers,  if  I  don't 
make  good  diversion — what  d'ye  think,  Parly  ? 

Par,  I  think,  madam,  Vm  like  to  be  very  virtu- 
ous in  your  service,  if  you  teach  me  all  those  tricks 
that  you  use  to  your  lovers. 

Lady  Lure.  You're  a  fool,  child  ;  observe  this 
that  though  a  woman  swear,  forswear,  lie,  dissemble, 
backbite,  be  proud,  vain,  malicious,  anything,  if 
she  secures  the  main  chance,  she's  still  virtuous ; 
that's  a  maxim. 

Par.  I  can't  be  persuaded  though,  madam,  but 
that  you  really  loved  sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Paris. 

Lady  Lure.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was 
my  greatest  plague,  for  I  could  never  make  him 
uneasy ;  I  left  him  involved  in  a  duel  upon  my 
account ;  I  long  to  know  whether  the  fop  be  killed 
or  not. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

O  Lord !  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the  soldier 
is  conjured  up.  You're  upon  hard  duty,  colonel, 
to  serve  your  king,  your  country  and  a  mistress 
too. 

Stand.  The  latter,  I  must  confess,  is  the  harder; 
for  in  war,  madam,  we  can  be  relieved  in  our  duty : 
but  in  love  who  would  take  our  post  is  our  enemy ; 
emulation  in  glory  is  transporting,  but  rivals  here 
intolerable. 

Lady  Lure.  Those  that  bear  away  the  prize  in 
the  field,  should  boast  the  same  success  in  the  bed- 
chamber ;  and  I  think,  considering  the  weakness 
of  our  sex,  we  should  make  those  our  companions 
who  can  be  our  champions. 

Stand,  I  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of 
defending  you  from  all  injuries  through  a  title  to 
your  lovely  person,  but  now  my  love  must  attend 
my  fortune.  This  commission,  madam,  was  my 
passport  to  the  fair;  adding  a  nobleness  to  my 
passion,  it  stamped  a  value  on  my  love  ;  'twas  once 
the  life  of  honour,  but  now  its  hearse,  and  with  it 
must  my  love  be  buried. 

Par.  What !  disbanded,  colonel  ? 

Sta7id.  Yes,  Mrs.  Parly. 

Par.  Faugh,  the  nauseous  fellow  !  he  stinks  of 
poverty  already.  lAside. 

Lady  Lure.  His  misfortune  troubles  me,  'cause 
it  may  prevent  my  designs.  [Aside. 

Stand.  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  destroy 
my  passion  by  absence  abroad,  than  have  it  starved 
at  home. 

Lady  Lure.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  so  mean 
an  opinion  of  my  affection,  as  to  imagine  it  founded 
upon  your  fortune.  And  to  convince  you  of  your 
mistake,  here  I  vow  by  all  that's  sacred,  I  own  the 
same  affection  now  as  before.  Let  it  suffice,  my 
fortune  is  considerable. 

Stand.  No,  madam,  no ;  I'll  never  be  a  charge 
to  her  I  love.  The  man  that  sells  himself  for  gold 
is  the  wont  of  prostitutes. 


Lady  Lure.  Now  were  he  any  other  creature  but 
a  man,  I  could  love  him.  lAside. 

Stand.  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no 
title  recommend  a  fool,  office  introduce  a  knave, 
nor  a  coat  a  coward  to  my  place  in  youraflfectioos ; 
so  farewell  my  country  1  and  adieu  my  love  \  lExit. 

Lady  Lure.  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being 
so  honourable  !  —  Here  Parly,  call  him  back. — 
lEsit  Parly]  I  shall  lose  half  my  diversion  else. 

Re-inter  Parly  with  Colonel  Standard. 

Now  for  a  trial  of  skill. — Sir,  I  hope  you'll  pardon 
my  curiosity  ;  when  do  you  take  your  journey  ? 

Stand.  To-morrow  morning,  early,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  So  suddenly  !  which  way  are  you 
designed  to  travel  ? 

Stand.  That  I  can't  yet  resolve  on. 

Lady  Lure.  Pray,  sir,  tell  me,  pray  sir ;  I 
entreat  you,  why  are  you  so  obstinate  ? 

Stand.  Why  are  you  so  curious,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Because — 

Stand.  What? 

Lady  Lure.  Because,  I — I. 

Stand,  Because  what,  madam  ?  pray  tell  me. 

Lady  Lure.  Because  I  design  to  follow  yon. 

ICryiny. 

Stand.  Follow  me !  by  all  that's  great,  I  ne'er  was 
proud  before,  but  love  from  such  a  creature  might 
swell  the  vanity  of  the  proudest  prince.  Follow  me  ! 
By  Heavens,  thou  shalt  not.  What !  expose  thee 
to  the  hazards  of  a  camp ! — Rather  I'll  stay  and  here 
bear  the  contempt  of  fools,  and  worst  of  fortune. 

Lady  Lure.  You  need  not,  shall  not ;  my  estate 
for  both  is  sufficient. 

Stand.  Thy  estate  !  no,  I'll  turn  a  knave  and 
purchase  one  myself;  I'll  cringe  to  that  proud  man 
I  undermine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would  bite 
to  death;  I'll  tip  my  tongue  with  flattery,  and 
smooth  my  face  with  smiles ;  I'll  turn  pimp, 
informer,  office-broker,  nay  coward,  to  be  great ; 
and  sacrifice  it  all  to  thee,  my  generous  fair. 

Lady  Lure.  And  I'll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt, 
anything  but  I'd  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense 
thy  noble  passion. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  Sir  Harry, 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  Rather  kiss  her  hand  than  the  Pope's 
toe,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What  sir  Harry,  colonel,  what  sir 
Harry  I 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

L(tdy  Lure,  What !  is  he  come  over  ? 

Stand,  Ay,  and  he  told  me — but  I  don't  believe 
a  syllable  on't. 

Lady  Lure.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Stand,  Only  called  you  his  mistress,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation, 
would  vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  good  fortune  in  a  choice — 

Lady  Lure.  How  easily  is  the  vanity  of  fops 
tickled  by  our  sex  ! 

Stand,  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lady  Lure,  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe  so. 
This  gentleman,  because  he  danced  well,  I  pitched 
on  for  a  partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and  ever  since 
he  has  so  persecuted  me  with  letters,  songs,  dances, 
serenading,  flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I  was 
forced  to  fly  the  kingdom.— And  I  warrant  you  he 
made  you  jealous  ? 

Stand.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneasy. 

Lady  Lure,  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revenge 
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1*11  send  him  back  all  his  foolish  letters,  songs,  and 
verses,  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  'em  ;  'twill 
afford  you  opportunity  of  triumphing,  and  free  me 
from  his  farther  impertinence ;  for  of  all  men  he^s 
my  aversion. — I'll  run  and  fetch  them  instantly. 

Stand.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project! — [Exit 
Lady  Lurewell.]  How  I  shall  bait  him  like 
Actaeon,  with  his  own  dogs! — Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  'tis 
ordered  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  you  receive  no 
more  pieces,  Mrs.  Parly. — 

Par,  'Tis  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  you 
send  no  more  messages  by  me,  good  colonel ;  you 
must  not  pretend  to  send  any  more  letters,  unless 
you  can  pay  the  postage. 

Stand.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary ;  take 
example  by  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par,  A  lack  a  day,  sir  !  it  shows  as  ridiculous 
and  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
honour  as  in  their  finery ;  leave  honour  to  nobility 
that  can  support  it ;  we  poor  folks,  colonel,  have 
no  pretence  to*t ;  and  truly,  I  think,  sir,  that  your 


honour  should  be  cashiered  with  your  leading- 
sUff. 

Stand,  'Tis  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  poverty 
to  be  the  jest  of  chambermaids  I  lAtidc, 

Re-€nter  Lady  LoRKwax^L. 

Lady  Lure.  Here's  the  packet,  colonel;  the 
whole  magazine  of  love's  artillery.  I6ives  him  a  packet 

Stand.  Which  since  I  have  gained  I  will  turn 
upon  the  enemy ;  madam,  I'll  bring  you  the  news 
of  my  victory  this  evening. — Poor  sir  Harry,  ha  ! 
ha!  ha  I  lExit. 

Lady  Lure.  To  the  right  about  as  you  were  ; 
march,  colonel  !  ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

Vain  man,  who  boasts  of  studied  parts  and  wiles^ 

Nature  in  us  your  deepest  art  beguiles, 

Stamping  deep  cunning  in  our  frowns  and 
smiles. 

You  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  yon  trace ; 

Woman,  vrithout  a  thought,  bears  policy  in  her 
face.  lExU,  Famly  following., 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Clincher  Junior's  Lodgings. 
Sntcr  CuNCHJER  Junior,  opening  a  letter,  Dicky  following. 

Clinch.  Jun.  [Reads.] 

Dear  Brother t 

I  unit  see  you  presently  ;  I  have  sent  this  lad 
to  wait  on  you,  he  can  instruct  you  in  the  fashions 
of  the  town;  I  am  your  affectionate  brother ^ 

Clincher. 
Very  well,  and  what's  your  name,  sir  ? 

Dicky.  Mj  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Dicky ! 

Dicky.  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Very  well,  a  pretty  name !  And 
what  can  you  do,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky,  Why,  sir,  I  can  powder  a  wig,  and  pick 
up  a  whore. 

Clinch,  Jun.  O  Lord !  O  Lord ! — a  whore  1 
why  are  there  many  whores  in  this  town  ? 

Dicky.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  many  whores  ?  there's  a 
question  indeed  !  Why,  sir,  there  are  above  five 
hundred  surgeons  in  town.  Hark'ee,  sir,  do  you 
see  that  woman  there  in  the  velvet  scarf,  and  red 
knots  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Ay,  sir ;  what  then  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  she  shall  be  at  your  service  in 
three  minutes,  as  I'm  a  pimp. 

Clinch.  Jun.  O  Jupiter  Ammon  !  why,  she's  a 
gentlewoman. 

Dicky.  A  gentlewoman !  why,  so  are  all  the 
whores  in  town,  sir. 

Enter  CLiitcuxR  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clinch.  Jun.  I  thought,  brother,  you  owed  so 
much  to  the  memory  of  my  father  as  to  wear 
mourning  for  his  death. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  so  I  do,  fool,  I  wear  this 
because  I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that  be- 
cause yon  have  not  the  estate  :  you  have  cause  to 
mourn  indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad 
to  gee  you,  fare  you  well !  lOoing. 


Clinch.  Jun,  Stay,  stay  brother,  where  are  yon 
going  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  How  natural  'tis  for  a  country 
booby  to  ask  impertinent  questions  ! — Hark'ee,  sir, 
is  not  my  father  dead  ? 

Clinch.  Jun,  Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Cliitch.  Sen.  No  matter  for  that,  he's  dead,  and 
am  not  I  a  young  powdered  extravagant  English 
heir? 

Clinch,  Jun.  Very  right,  sir. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  may  be  euro 
that  I  am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Jubilee  I  what's  that ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Jubilee  1  why  the  Jubilee  is — ^faith, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Dicky.  Why,  the  Jubilee  is  the  same  thing  with 
our  lord-mayor*s  day  in  the  city  !  there  will  be 
pageants,  and  squibs,  and  raree-shows,  and  all 
that,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother  t 

Clinch.  Sen.  Yes,  sir,  for  I  must  stay  a  month 
in  Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Then,  I  suppose,  brother,  you 
travel  through  Muscovy  to  learn  fashions,  don't 
you,  brother  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Brother !— Prithee,  Robin,  don't 
call  me  brother ;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clinch.  Jun,  O  Jupiter  Ammon  1  why  so  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Because  people  will  imagine  that 
you  have  a  spite  at  me. — But  have  you  seen  your 
cousin  Angelica  yet,  and  her  mother  the  lady  Dar- 
ling! 

Clinch.  Jun,  No,  my  dancing-master  has  not 
been  with  me  yet.  How  shall  I  salute  them, 
brother  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  Psha!  that's  easy;  'tis  only  two 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant ;  I'll  tell 
you  more  when  I  come  from  the  Jubilee.  Come 
along.  lExsumL 
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THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE ;  OR, 


▲OT  IZ. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Lady  Darling's 

House. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  with  a  Utter, 

Sir  Har.  Like  light  and  heat  incorporate  we  lay^ 
We  bless*d  the  night  and  cursed  the 
cofmng  day 
Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  sure,  I'm  secure  of 
my  game — humph  !  The  prettiest  bordel  I  have 
seen ;  a  very  stately  genteel  one — [Footmen  cross 
the  stage."]  Heyday !  equipage  too !  Now  for  a 
bawd  by  the  courtesy,  and  a  whore  with  a  coat  of 
arms. — 'Sdeath,  I'm  afraid  1  have  mistaken  the 
house  ! 

Enter  Lady  Darumo. 

No,  this  roust  be  the  bawd  by  her  bulk. 

Lady  Dar.  Your  business,  pray,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har,  Pleasure,  madam. 

Lady  Dar,  Then,  sir,  you  have  no  business 
here. 

Sir  Har,  This  letter,  madam,  will  inform  you 
farther ;  Mr.  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble 
service  to  your  ladyship. 

Ltuiy  Dar,  How  does  my  cousin,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  her  cousin  too: — that's  right 
procuress  again.  \,Atidc. 

Lady  Dar.  [Reads.]  Madam — earnest  inciina- 
iion  to  serve — Sir  Harry — madam — court  my 
cousin  —  gentleman  — fortune  —  your  ladyship* s 
most  humble  servant^ — Vizard. 
Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality  are  sufficient  to 
recommend  you  anywhere  ;  but  what  goes  farther 
with  me,  is  the  recommendation  of  so  sober  and 
pious  a  young  gentleman  as  my  cousin  Vizard. 

iSitr  Har,  A  right  sanctified  bawd,  o'  my  word  ! 

\_Aside. 

Lfldy  Dar,  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  with 
Mr.  Vizard  argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  from  the 
loose  and  vicious  carriage  of  the  town  ;  I'll  there- 
fore call  my  daughter.  lExU. 

Sir  Har,  Now  go  thy  way  for  an  illustrious 
bawd  of  Babylon  !---She  dresses  up  a  sin  so  reli- 
giously, that  the  devil  would  hardly  know  it  of  his 
making. 

Re-enter  Lady  Daruko  with  Anoklica. 

Lady  Dar,  [Aside  to  Angelica.]  Pray,  daugh- 
ter, use  him  civilly,  such  matches  won't  ofler  every 
day.  lExit. 

Sir  Har,  O  all  ye  powers  of  love  !  an  angel  I 
'Sdeath,  what  money  have  I  got  in  my  pocket  ?  I 
can't  offer  her  less  than  twenty  guineas — and,  by 
Jupiter,  she's  worth  a  hundred  !  iAside. 

Angel,  'Tis  he  !  the  very  same  }  and  his  person 
as  agreeable  as  his  character  of  good-humour. — 
Pray  Heaven  his  silence  proceed  from  respect. 

lAHde, 

Sir  Har,  How  innocent  she  looks  !  How  would 
that  modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even 
vice  look  so  charming ! — By  Heaven  there's  such 
a  commanding  innocence  in  her  looks  that  I  dare 
not  ask  the  question.  lAside. 

Angel.  Now  all  the  charms  of  real  love  and 
feigned  indifference  assist  me  to  engage  his  heart, 
for  mine  is  lost  already.  lAside. 

Sir  Har,  Madam — 1,  I — [Aside,]  Zoons  !  I 
cannot  speak  to  her. — But  she's  a  whore,  and  I 
will,— [Aloud,]  Madam,  in  short,  I,'  I— [Aside,] 


0  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy  !  what  a  charming  sin  art 
thou  ! 

Angel,  [Aside.]  He  is  canght ;  now  to  secore 
my  conquest. — [Aloud.]  I  thought,  air,  you  had 
business  to  impart  ? 

Sir  Har,  [Aside.]  Business  to  impart !  how 
nicely  she  words  it!  —  [Aloud.]  Yes,  madam; 
don't  you,  don't  you  love  singing  birds,  madam? 

Angel.  [Aside,]  That's  an  odd  question  for  a 
lover. — [Aloud,]  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Why,  then,  madam,  here  is  a  nest  of 
the  prettiest  goldfinches  that  ever  chirped  in  a 
cage  ;  twenty  young  ones,  I  assure  you,  madam. 

Angel,  Twenty  young  ones  !  what  then,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  then,  madam,  there  are  twenty 
young  ones. — 'Slife,  I  think  twenty  is  pretty  fair. 

Angel,  [Aside.]  He's  mad,  sure! — [Aloud.] 
Sir  Harry,  when  you  have  leained  more  wit  and 
manners  you  shall  be  welcome  here  again.      [ExiL 

Sir  Har,  Wit  and  manners !  Egad,  now  I 
conceive  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manners 
in  twenty  guineas. — I'm  sure  'tis  all  the  wit  and 
manners  I  have  about  me  at  present.     What  shall 

1  do  ? 

Enter  Clinchbr  Junior  and  Dicrt. 

Wliat  the  devil's  here  ?  Another  cousin  I  warrant 
ye  ! — Hark'ee,  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
guineas  instantly?  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them 
in  three  hours,  upon  my  honour. 

Clinch,  Jun,  [Aside  to  Dicky.]  These  London 
sparks  are  plaguy  impudent !  This  fellow,  by  his 
wig  and  assurance,  can  be  no  less  than  a  courtier. 

Dicky.  He's  rather  a  courtier  by  his  borrowing. 

Clinch,  Jun.  Faith,  sir,  I  han't  above  five 
guineas  about  me. 

Sir  Har,  What  business  have  you  here  then, 
sir  ?  For  to  my  knowledge  twenty  won't  be  suffi- 
cient 

Clinch,  Jun.  Sufficient !  for  what,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  What,  sir!  why,  for  that,  sir;  what 
the  devil  should  it  be,  sir  !  I  know  your  business 
notwithstanding  all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  My  business !  why,  my  cousin 
lives  here. 

Sir  Hnr.  I  know  your  cousin  does  live  there,  and 
Vizard's  cousin,  and — my  cousin,  and  everybody's 
cousin. — Hark'ee,  sir,  I  shall  return  immediately, 
and  if  you  offer  to  touch  her  till  I  come  back,  I 
shall  cut  your  throat,  rascal !  [Ejnt, 

Clinch,  Jun,  Why,  the  man's  mad,  sure  1 

Dicky,  Mad,  sir!  ay.     Why,  he's  a  beau! 

Clinch.  Jun.  A  beau  !  what's  that !  Are  all 
madmen  beaux? 

Dicky.  No,  sir ;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen. — 
But  now  for  your  cousin.  Remember  your  three 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  bumble  servant. 

[Exeunt,  as  into  the  house. 


SCENE  III A  Street, 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Colonel  SrAMDAnD /bUottinp. 

* 

Stand,   Sir  Harry  1  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Har,  I'm  in  haste,  colonel ;  besides,  if 
you're  in  no  better  humour  than  when  I  parted 
with  you  in  the  Park  this  morning,  your  company 
won't  be  very  agreeable. 

Stand.   You're  a  happy  man,   air  Harry,  who 
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are  never  out  of  humour.    Can  nothing  move  your 
gall,  Bir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har,  Nothing  but  imposaibilitiesi  which  are 
the  same  as  nothing. 

Stand,  What  impossibilities  ? 

Sir  Har.  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  dis- 
inherit me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wench- 
ing. A  man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
to  be  vexed  !— -^No,  no ;  anger  and  spleen  are  com- 
panions for  younger  brothers. 

Stand.  Suppose  one  called  you  son  of  a  whore 
behind  your  back  } 

Sir  Har.  Why,  then  would  I  call  him  rascal 
behind  his  back,  and  so  we're  even. 

Stand.    But  suppose  you  had  lost  a  mistress  ? 

Sir  Har.   Why,  then  would  I  get  another. 

Stand.  But  suppose  you  were  discarded  by  the 
woman  you  love,  that  would  surely  trouble  you  ? 

Sir  har.  Vou're  mistaken,  colonel ;  my  love  is 
neither  romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  mer- 
cenary— 'tis  only  a  pitch  of  gratitude :  while  she 
loves  me,  I  love  her ;  when  she  desists,  the  obli- 
gation's void. 

Stand,  But  to  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion,  sir  ; 
if  the  lady  Lurewell  (ouiy  suppose  it)  had  dis- 
carded you  ;  I  say,  only  suppose  it — and  had  sent 
your  discharge  by  me  ! 

Sir  Har,   Psha  !  that's  another  impossibility. 

Stand.    Are  you  sure  of  that .' 

Sir  Har.  Why,  'twere  a  solecism  in  nature  ! 
— weVe  linger  and  thumb,  sir.  She  dances  with 
me,  sings  with  me,  plays  with  me,  swears  with  me, 
lies  with  me  ! 

Stand.   How,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  1  mean  in  an  honourable  way ;  that 
is,  she  lies  for  Yne. — In  short,  we  are  as  like  one 
another  as  a  couple  of  guineas  ! 

Stand.  Now  that  I  have  raised  you  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  vanity,  wiU  I  give  you  so  mortifying  a 
fall  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pieces  I — 1  pray 
your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers. 

iOives  him  the  packet. 

Sir  Har,  What,  ia't  the  muster-roll  of  your 
regiment,  colonel  ? 

Stand,  No,  no,  'tis  a  list  of  your  forces  in  your 
last  love  campaign ;  and,  for  your  comfort,  all  dis- 
banded ! 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  good  metaphorical  colonel, 
what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Stand,  Read,  sir,  read !  these  are  the  sibyl's 
leaves  that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Sir  Har,  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me 
of  my  estate,  what  care  I ! — [^Opening  the  packet.'^ 
Humph!  my  hand! — To  the  lady  Lureweil/ — 
To  the  lady  Lurewell ! — To  the  laily  Lurewell  I — 
What  devil  hast  thou  been  tampering  with  to 
conjure  up  these  spirits  ? 

Stand.  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance, 
sir. 

iS^tV  Har.  [Reading.]  Madam,  my  passion — so 
natural — your  beauty  a  ntendintf — force  of  charms 
— mankind — eternal  admirer,  Wildair  ! — 1  never 
was  ashamed  of  my  name  before  ! 

Stand.  W^hat,  sir  Havry  Wildair  out  of  humour  ! 
ha  !  ha  I  ha  I — Poor  sir  Harry  1  more  glory  in  her 
smile  than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Home  !  ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 
^—But  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry  !  she  dances  to  a 
miracle  1  ha !  ha  !  ha ) — f  y,  sir  Harry!  a  man  of 
your  parts  write  letters  not  worth  a  keeping  1 
— What    sayest    thou,   my   dear    knight-errant? 


ha  !  ha  1  ha ! — You   may  go  seek  adventures  now 
indeed ! 

Sir  Har.  No,  no! — [Sings."]  Let  her  wander,  &c 

Stand,  You  are  jilted  to  some  tune,  sir !  blown 
up  with  false  music,  that's  all ! 

Sir  Har,  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a 
woman  is  a  woman  ?  Since  inconstancy  and  false- 
hood are  grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they 
help  it  f 

Stand.  Then  they  must  be  grounded  in  your 
nature ;  for  you  and  she  are  Anger  and  thumb, 
sir ! 

Sir  Har,  Here's  a  copy  of  verses  too ;  I  must 
tiirn  poet  in  the  devil's  name  ! — [Aside.]  Stay  ! — 
'sdeath,  what's  here  ?  This  is  her  hand. — Oh,  the 
charming  characters  ! — [Reading.]  A/y  dear  fVild- 
oir,— That's  I  ;—this  huff  bluff  coloikel—thuVs  he, 
— is  the  rarest  fool  in  nature, — the  devil  he  is  ! — 
and  as  such  have  I  used  him  ; — with  all  my  heart, 
faith  ! — /  had  no  better  way  of  lettiwj  you  know 
tlhat  I  lodge  in  Poll-Mall^  near  the  Holy  Lamb. 
— [AlowL]  Colonel,  I'm  your  most  humble  ser- 
vants 

Stand,  Hold,  sir !  you  shan't  go  yet ;  I  han't 
delivered  half  my  message. 

Sir  Har.  Upon  my  faith,  but  you  have,  colonel  I 

Stand.  Well,  well,  own  your  spleen ;  out  with 
it :  I  know  you're  like  to  burst. 

Sir  Har,  1  am  so,  by  Gad,  ha !  ha  !  ha  1 

Stand,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  ha!  ha!  ha  ! — 
[Laugh  and  point  at  one  another,']  Well,  well, 
that's  all  forced,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my 
life,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  'tis  prudence  to  hide 
your  concern  when  there's  no  help  for't. — But  to 
be  serious  now,  the  lady  has  sent  you  back  all 
your  papers  there.  1  was  so  just  as  not  to  look 
upon  >m. 

Sir  Har.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir ;  for  there  were 
some  things  that  1  would  not  have  you  see. 

Stand.  All  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I  desire  you  would  decline  any  farther  pretensions 
for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-natured  sir 
Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant.  lErit, 

Sir  Har,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  colonel ! — Oh, 
the  delight  of  an  ingenious  mistress  !  what  a  life 
and  briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour  !  like  the  loves 
of  mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  different  shapes.  A 
legerdemain  mistress,  who,  Presto  I  pass  I  and 
she's  vanished,  then  Hey  /  in  an  instant  in  your 
arms  again.       '  lOoing 

Enter  Visaao. 

Viz,  Well  met,  sir  Harry  ;  what  news  from  the 
island  of  Love  ? 

Sir  Har,  Faith,  we  made  but  a  broken  voyage 
by  your  card  ;  but  now  I  am  hound  for  another 
puit :  I  told  you  the  colonel  was  uiy  rival. 

Viz.  The  colonel  I  cursed  miziforiune  1  another! 

lAside. 

Sir  Har.  But  the  civillest  in  the  world ;  he 
brought  me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges.  The 
story's  too  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  must  fly. 

Viz.  What !  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  Angelica  ? 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  I'll  think  of  her  some  other 
time.  But  now  for  the  lady  Lurewell ;  wit  and 
beauty  calls. 

That  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys. 

Who's  wit  can  whet  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 
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Her  Utile  amorous  frauds  all  truth  excel, 
And  make  us  happy,  being  deceived  so  well. 

iExtt. 
Viz,  The  colonel,  my  rival  too  I  how  shall  I 
manage  ?  There  is  but  one  way :  him  and  the 
knight  will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts  t'other's 
throat,  and  the  survivor's  hanged.  So  there  will 
be  two  rivals  pretty  decently  disposed  of.  Since 
honour  may  oblige  them  to  play  the  fool,  why 
should  not  necessity  engage  me  to  play  the  knave  ? 

lExit. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Lady  Lurewell's 

House. 

Lady  Lurxwbll  and  Parky. 

Ladi/  Lure.  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the 
money  from  my  merchant  ? 

Par.  No,  madam,  he  ihet  aldermati  Smuggler 
at  Charing-cross,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on  you 
himself  immediately. 

Ladt/  Lure.  'Tis  odd  that  this  old  rogue  should 
pretend  to  love  me,  and  at  the  same  time  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Par.  'Tis  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you  of 
your  estate ;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in  his 
hands. 

Latfy  Lure,  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of 
him  ? — 

Enter  Alderman  Smugolbr. 

Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant;  have  you  brought 
me  any  money,  sir } 

Smug.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead ; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs, 
losses  at  sea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wives  at 
home,  the  bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  these  evasions 
won't  serve  your  turn  ;  I  must  have  money,  sir ; — 
I  hope  you  don't  design  to  cheat  me. 

Smug.  Cheat  you,  madam !  have  a  care  what 
Tou  say  :  I'm  an  alderman,  madam.     Cheat  you, 
madam  !  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these  five-  I 
and-thirtv  vears  ! 

Lady  Lure.  An  honest  citizen  !  bear  witness, 
Parly !  I  shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  presently. — 
Come,  sir,  though  I  am  a  woman  I  can  take  a  course. 

Smug.  What  course,  madam  ?  You'll  go  to 
law,  will  ye  ?  I  can  maintain  a  suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  these  forty  years,  I'm  sure  of  that, 
thanks  to  the  honest  practice  of  thl;  courts. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  I'll  blast  your  reputation,  and 
60  ruin  your  credit. 

Smug.  Blast  my  reputation  !  he  !  he  !  he  ! — 
Why,  I'm  a  religious  man,  madam  !  I  have  been 
very  instrumental  in  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Ruin  my  credit !  ah,  poor  woman.  There  is  but 
one  way,  madam.     You  have  a  sweet  leering  eye  ! 

Lady  Lure.  You  instrumental  in  the  reforma- 
tion !  how  ? 

Smug.  I  whipped  all  the  whores,  cut  and  long 
tail,  out  of  the  parish. — Ah  !  that  leering  eye  !  — 
Then  I  voted  for  pulling  down  the  playhouse. — 
Ah,  that  ogle  !  that  ogle  ! — ^Then  my  own  pious 
example. — Ah,  that  lip  !  that  lip  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Here's  a  religious  rogue  for  you 
now  !  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  beat  the  old  monster.  {Atide  to  Pahly. 

Smug.   Madam,  I  have  brought  you  about  a 


hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  (a  great  deal  of  money 
as  times  go,)  and — 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  give  it  me. 

Smug.  Ah  that  hand !  that  hand  !  that  pretty, 
soft,  white — 1  have  brought  it,  you  see ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas 
that  leenng  eye,  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  soft 
hand,  that — you  understand  me;  you  understand, 
I'm  sure  you  do,  you  little  rogue — 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside  to  Parly.]  Here's  a  villain 
now,  so  covetous,  that  he  won't  wench  upon  his 
own  cost,  but  would  bribe  me  with  my  own  money  ! 
I  will  be  revenged. — [Aloud.]  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Alderman,  you  make  me  blush  ;  what  d'ye  mean, 
pray  ? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam. — [Puts  a  piece  of 
money  in  his  mouth.]  Buss  and  guinea,  buss  and 
guinea,  buss  and  guinea  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Well,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have 
such  pretty  yellow  teeth,  and  green  gums,  that  I 
will,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Smug,  Will  you  indeed  ?  he  !  he !  he  !  my  little 
cocket ;  and  when  ?  and  where  ?  and  how  .' 

Lady  Lure.  'Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  sir,  to 
secure  both  our  honours  ;  you  must  therefore  be 
disguised,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Psha !  no  matter,  I  am  an  old  fornicator, 
I'm  not  half  so  religious  as  I  seem  to  be.  You 
little  rogue ;  why,  I'm  disguised  as  I  am  ;  our 
sanctity  is  all  outside,  all  hypocrisy. 

Lady  Lure.  No  man  is  seen  to  come  into  this 
house  after  nightfall ;  you  must  therefore  sneak  in 
when  'tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Smug.  Egad  so  !  cod  so  ! — I  have  a  suit  a  pur- 
pose, my  little  cocket ;  I  love  to  be  disguised ; 
ecod,  I  make  a  very  handsome  wAnan,  ecod  I  do ! 

Enter  Footman,  whispers  Lady  Lvrbwsll. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  !  Mr.  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you 
to  walk  into  the  next  room  ?  here  are  some  strangers 
coming  up. 

Smug.  Buss  and  guinea  first ;  ah,  my  little 
cocket !  \^Exit  with  Footman. 

Enter  Sir  ITarry  Wii.dair,  Footmnn  attending. 

Sir  Har.  3fy  iife,  my  soul,  my  ail  that  heaven 
can  give  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Death's  life  vith  thee,  without  thee 
death  to  live. 
Welcome,  my  dear  sir  Harry,  I  see  you  got  my 
directions. 

Sir  Har,  Directions!  in  the  most  charming 
manner,  thou  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  find,  sir 
Harry. 

Sir  Har,  The  sight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my 
air,  and  makes  joy  lighten  in  my  face. 

Lady  Lure.  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
you,  sir  Harry  ;  how  d'ye  like  France  .' 

Sir  Har.  Ah  !  est  le  plus  beau  pays  du  monde. 

Lady  Lure.  Then  what  made  you  leave  it  so 
soon  ? 

Sir  Har.  Madame^  vous  voycz  que  je  vous  suis 
par  tout. 

I^dy  Lure.  O  monsieur  Je  vous  suis  fort  obligee. 
— But  Where's  the  court  now  .' 

Sir  Har.  At  Marli,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  And  where  my  count  Le  Valier  ? 

Sir  Har.  His  body's  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  I  don't  know  where  his  soul  is. 
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Lady  Lure.  What  disease  did  he  die  of  ? 

Sir  liar.  A  duel,  madam  ;  I  was  his  doctor. 

Lady  Lure*  How  d*ye  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  As  most  doctors  do,  I  killed  him. 

Lady  Lure.  En  chevalier^  my  dear  knight- 
errant  ?  well,  and  how  ?  And  how.  what  intrigues, 
what  gallantries  are  carrying  on  in  the  beau-monde  ? 

Sir  Har.  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  taadain, 
since  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau-monde  wher- 
ever you  come. 

Lady  Lure.  Ah,  sir  Harry  !  I've  been  almost 
ruined,  pestered  to  death  here,  by  the  incessant 
attacks  of  a  mighty  colonel ;  he  has  besieged  me  as 
close  as  our  army  did  Namur. 

Sir  Har.  I  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender 
though  ? 

Lady  Lure.  No.  no,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ; 
but  since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we'll 
dance,  and  sing,  and  laugh. 

Sir  liar.  And  love  and  kiss. — Montrez-moi 
votre  chambre. 

Lady  Lure.  Attende^  atlende,  un  peu. — I  re- 
member, sir  Harry,  you  promised  me  in  Paris  never 
to  ask  that  impertinent  question  again. 

Sir  Har.  Psha,  madam  I  that  was  above  two 
months  ago ;  besides,  madam,  treaties  made  in 
France  are  never  kept. 

Lady  Lure.  Would  you  marry  me,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  Oh  ! — Le  mariaye  est  un  grand  mal 
— ^but  I  will  marry,  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  :  if  a  gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  deal- 
ings of  business,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  his 
fidelity  in  an  amour. 

Sir  Har.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  business ! 
why,  madam,  I  never  had  any  business  in  all  my  life. 

Lady  Lure.  Yes,  sir  Harry,  I  have  heard  a  very 
odd  story,  and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
figure  should  undergo  the  scandal. 

Sir  Har.  Out  with  it,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Why,  the  merchant,  sir,  that  trans- 
mitted your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  com- 
plains of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  dealings. 

Sir  Har.  Who,  old  Smuggler ! 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find. 

Sir  Har,  I  have  no  less  than  reason,  I  think  *, 
why  the  rogue  has  cheated  me  of  above  live  hun- 
dred pound  within  these  three  years. 

Lady  Lure.  'Tis  your  business  then  to  acquit  your- 
self publicly  ;  for  he  spreads  the  scandal  everywhere. 

Sir  Har,  Acquit  myself  publicly  ! — [  To  Foot- 
man.] Here,  sirrah,  my  coach  ;  I'll  drive  instantly 
into  the  city,  and  cane  the  old  villain  round  the 
Royal  Exchange  ;  he  shall  run  the  gauntlet  through 
a  thousand  brush-beavers  and  formal  cravats. 

Lady  Lure.  Why,  he  is  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  What,  in  this  house  ? 

L€Ldy  Lure.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Har,  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 

Lady  Lure,  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  dis- 
turbance in  my  house  ? 

Sir  Har.  Disturbance,  madam !  no,  no,  I'll 
beat  him  with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher. — Here, 
Mrs.  Parly,  show  me  the  gentleman. 

iExit  with  Parly  and  Footman. 

Lady  Lure,  Now  shall  I  get  the  old  monster 
well  beaten,  and  Sir  Harry  pestered  next  term  with 
bloodsheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  solicitors 
and  attorneys  ;  and  if' they  don't  tease  him  out  of 
his  good  humour,  I'll  never  plot  again.  lExit. 


SCENE  V. — Another  lioam  in  the  same. 

Alderman  SMrooLER  discovered  alone. 

Smvg.  Oh,  this  damned  tidewaiter !  A  ship 
and  cargo  worth  five  thousand  pound !  why,  'tis 
richly  worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  Sir  IIarry  WiLrAin. 

Sir  Har.  Dear  Mr.  Alderman,  I'm  your  most 
devoted  and  humble  servant. 

Smug.  My  best  friend,  sir  Harry,  you're  wel- 
come to  England. 

Sir  Har.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  man 
in  the  king's  dominions  I'm  gladder  to  meet. 

Smug.  O  Lord,  sir,  you  travellers  have  the  most 
obliging  ways  with  you  ! 

Sir  Har.  There  is  a  business,  Mr.  Alderman, 
fallen  out,  which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by 
— I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  but  necessity,  Mit  Alderman. 

Smug.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity — ^but  upoK 
my  word,  sir,  I  am  very  short  of  money,  atpresenty 
but— 

Sir  Har.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir,  Vm  above 
an  obligation  that  way ;  but  the  business  is,  I  am 
reduced  to  an  indispensable  necessity  of  being  ob- 
liged to  you  for  a  beating.     Here,  take  this  cudgel. 

Smug.  A  beating,  sir  Harry!  ha  !  ha!  ha!  I 
beat  a  knight  baronet !  an  alderman  turned  cudgel- 
player  !  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Sir  Har.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  beat 
me,  or  I  cudgel  you  ;  take  your  choice. 

Smufi^.  Psha,  psha,  you  jest ! 

Sir  Har,  Nay,  'tis  as  sure  as  fate  :  so,  alderman, 
I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity.       IStrikrt  him. 

Smug,  Curiosity!  deuse  take  your  curiosity, 
sir !  what  dy'e  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  Nothing  at  oil :  I'qi  but  in  jest,  sir. 

Smug.  Oh,  I  can  take  anything  in  jest ;  but  a 
man  might  imagine  by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke 
that  you  were  in  downriglit  earnest. 

Sir  Har,  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ; — [Strikes  him] 
not  in  the  least,  indeed,  ^ir ! 

Smug.  Pray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  your  jests  : 
for  they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  I  ever  knew. 

Sir  Har.  [Strike*.]  I  heartily  beg  your  par- 
don, with  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Smug.  Pardon,  sir !  well,  sir,  that  is  satisfaction 
enough  from  a  gentleman  ;  but  seriously  now,  if 
you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me,  I  shall 
grow  angry. 

Sir  Har.  I  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  [Striking  him. 

Smug.  O  Lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  bones  ! 
Are  you  mad,  sir  ?  Murder !  felony !  manslaughter  ! 

*     [Sir  Harry  knock*  him  down. 

Sir  Har,  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons ! 
but  ]  am  absolutely  compelled  to't,  upon  my 
honour,  sir,  nothing  can  be  more  averse  to  my  in- 
clinations, than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear,  loving, 
obliging  friend,  the  alderman. 

[Striking  him  all  this  whUe,  Smuoolkr  tumbles  over  and 
over,  and  shakes  cut  his  pocket-book  on  thejtoor. 

Enter  Lady  Lubkwxlu 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside."]  The  old  rogue's  pocket- 
book  ;  this  may  be  of  use. — [Takes  it  up.  ]  O  Lord, 
sir  Harry's  murdering  the  poor  old  man  ! 

Smug,  O  dear,  madam,  I  was  beaten  in  jest, 
I  ill  I  am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 
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Lady  Lure.  Well,  well,  Til  bring  you  oV.—\^Tc  \ 
Sir  Harry]  Seigneur^  frappezj  frappex ! 

Smug,  Ob,  for  cbarity's  sake,  madam,  rescue  a 
poor  citizen  ! 

Lafly  Lure,  Ob,  you  barbarous  man !  bold, 
hold  ! — Frappezplns  judement^frappez  ! — I  won- 
der you  are  not  ashamed  ! — [Ho/ding  Sir  H  arrt.] 
A  poor  reverend  honest  elder! — [H^lpt  Smug- 
gler up.}  It  makes  me  weep  to  see  him  in  this 
condition,  poor  man  I — Now  the  devil  take  you. 
sir  Harry — for  not  beating  him  harder! — [7*0 
Smuoglbr.]  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  come  at 
night,  and  I'll  make  you  amends  f 

IHere  Sir  HAfutr  kUus  tnush. 

Smug.   Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  I 
leave  the  place. — Sir,  how  durst  you  use  me  thus  ? 
Sir  H at.   Sir! 

Smug.   Sir,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfaction  ! 
Sir  ilar.   With  all  my  heart ! 

^Throwi  snuth  into  his  ejfes^ 


Smug.  Oh,  murder!  blindness!  firel — Oh, 
madam  !  madam  !  get  me  some  water  !  water ! 
fire  !  fire  !  water  !  lExit  with  LmAy  Lurbwkix. 

Sir  liar.    How  pleasant  is  resenting  an  injury 
without  passion  !  'tis  the  beauty  of  revenge  ! 
Let  statesmen  plot,  and  under  business  groan, 
And  settling  public  quiet  lose  their  own  ; 
Let  soldiers  drudge  and  fight  for  pay  or  tame, 
lor  when  tiiey  re  shot,  (  ihink  'tis  much  the 

same. 
Let  scholarr.  vex  their  brains  with  mood  and 

tense, 
And  mad  with  strength  of  reason,  fools  commence. 
Losing  their  wits  in  searching  after  sense  ; 
Their  summum  honum  they  must  toil  to  gain« 
And  seeking  pleasure,  spend  their  life  in  pain. 
I  make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  misspend. 
Pleasure's  the  means,  and  pleasure  is  my  end. 
No  spleen,  no  trouble,  shall  my  time  destroy ; 
Life's  but  a  span,  I'U  every  inch  enjoy.      ££r«<. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Street, 
Enter  Colonel  StaitDari)  and  Yizakd. 


\ 


Stand.  I  bring  him  word  where  she  lodged  !  I, 
the  civilest  rival  in  the  world  ! — 'tis  impossible  ! 

Viz.  I  shall  urge  it  no  farther,  sir.  I  only 
thought,  sir,  that  my  character  in  the  world  might 
add  authority  to  my  words,  without  so  many  repe- 
titions. 

Stand,  Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard ;  our  belief 
utruggles  hard,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  to' 
the  disadvantage  of  what  we  love :  Mds  so  great  an 
abuse  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makes  the  faults  of 
our  choice  our  own  failing.— >>But  what  said  sir 
Harry  ? 

Viz,  He  pitied  the  poor  credulous  colonel ; 
laughed  heartily  ;  flew  away  with  all  the  raptures 
of  a  bridegroom,  repeating  these  lines  : — 

A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Whose  wit  can  whet  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Stand.  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall!<^by  all  my 
wrongs,  he  whores  her  !  and  I'm  made  their  pro- 
perty. Vengeance  ! — ^Vizard,  you  must  carry  a 
note  for  me  to  sir  Harry. 

Viz.  What !  a  challenge !  I  hope  you  don't 
design  to  fight  ? 

Stand,  What  I  wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and 
pocket  an  affront ! — 'Twere  an  abuse  to  his  sacred 
majesty  !  a  soldier's  sword.  Vizard,  should  start  of 
itself  to  redress  its  master's  wrong  ! 

Viz.  However,  sir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for  me 
to  carry  any  such  message  between  friends. 

Stand.  I  have  ne'er  a  servant  here,  what  shall 
I  do? 

Viz.  There's  Tim  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  and  who  knows  sir  Harry  and 
his  haunts  very  well ;  you  may  send  a  note  by 
him. 

Stand,   Here  !  you,  friend.  [CdlU. 

Viz,  1  have  now  some  business,  and  must  take 
my  leave  ;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless,  against 
this  affair. 

Stand,  Nowhisperingnowynor  telling  of  friends 


to  prevent  us.  He  that  disappoints  a  man  of  an 
honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  foolishly  like  a 
wife,  but  never  value  him  as  a  ffiend. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  porta  yon. 
Bay  I  !  liiJciL 

Enter  Tilr  Erra:?d.  running. 

Tim.    Did  your  honour  call  a  porter  ? 

Stand.    Is  your  name  Tim  Errand  ? 

Tim.   People  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Stand.   D'ye  know  sir  Harry  Wildair? 

Tim.  Ay,  very  well,  sir ;  he's  one  of  my  roas- 
ters ;  many  a  round  half-crown  have  I  had  of  his 
worship ;  he's  newly  come  home  from  France, 
sir. 

Stand,  Go  to  the  next  coffee-house,  and  wait 
forme. — [i?<rt/Tiii  Errand.]  O  woman  I  woman! 
How  blest  is  man  when  favour'd  by  your  smiles  ! 
And  how  accursed  when  all  those  smiles  are  found 
But  wanton  baits  to  soothe  us  to  destruction  I 

Thus  our  chief  joys  with  base  allays  are  curst. 

And  our  best  things,  when  once  corrupted,  worst 

lEjciu 


SCENE  ll,~- The  same. 

Enter  Sir  IIarrv  Wiij>air,  and  Cmncher  Senior 

/oUowinff. 

Clinch.  Sen,  Sir,  sir,  sir  !  having  some  businns 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  you,  I  would 
beg  your  attention  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  would 
impart  to  you. 

Sir  liar.  What  is  your  trifling  business  of  im- 
portance, pray  sweet  sir  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep 
between  this  and  Paris  ? 

Sir  Hnr.    Why  that  question,  sir  f 

Clinch.  Sen.  Because  I  design  to  go  to  the  Jubi- 
lee, sir.  I  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller,  sir ; 
there  is  an  air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of  your  cravat, 
sir,  there  is  indeed,  sir.  —  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
bought  this  lace  in  Flanders  ? 
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Sir  liar.   No*  sir ;  this  lace  was  made  in  Nor 
wav. 

Clinch.  Sen.   Norway,  sir  ! 

Sir  liar.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal- 
boards. 

Clinch.  Sen.  That's  very  strange  now,  faith ! — 
Lace  made  of  the  shavings  of  deal-boards  !  Egad, 
sir,  you  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad  1 
— very  incredible  things  abroad  indeed  !  Well,  I'll 
have  a  cravat  of  that  very  same  lace  befoi-e  I  come 
home. 

Sir  Har.  But,  sir,  what  preparations  have  you 
made  for  your  journey  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  A  case  of  pocket-pistols  for  the 
bravoes.  and  a  swimming -girdle. 

Sir  Har.   Why  these,  sir  1 

Clinch.  Sen.  O  Lord  I  sir.  Til  tell  you.  Sup- 
pose us  in  Rome  now ;  away  goes  me,  I,  to  some 
hall — for  ril  be  a  mighty  beau  !  Then,  as  1  said, 
1  go  to  some  ball,  or  some  bear-baiting — 'tis  all  one, 
you  know ;  then  comes  a  fine  Italian  bona  roba, 
and  plucks  me  by  the  sleeve,  Signor  Angle  /  Sig- 
nor  Angle  ! — she*s  a  very  fine  lady,  observe  that ! 
— Signor  Angle  !  says  she  ;  Signora  f  says  I,  and 
trips  after  her  to  the  comer  of  a  street — suppose  it 
Russel -street  here,  or  any  other  street ;  then,  you 
know,  I  must  invite  her  to  the  tavern — I  can  do  no 
less.  There,  up  comes  her  bravo ;  the  Italian 
grows  saucy,  and  I  give  him  an  English  douse  of 
the  face. — I  can  box,  sir,  box  tightly ;  1  was  a 
prentice,  sir. — But  then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his  sti- 
letto, and  I  whips  out  my  bull-dog — slaps  him 
through,  trips  down  stairs,  turns  the  corner  of 
Russel-street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  ambas- 
sador's train,  and  there  I'm  safe  as  a  beau  behind 
the  scenes ! 

Sir  Har.  Was  your  pistol  charged,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Only  u  brace  of  bullets,  that's 
all,  sir. — I  design  to  shoot  seven  Italians  a-week, 
sir. 

Sir  Har.    Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 

Clinch,  Sen.  Provocation,  sir  ! — Zauns,  sir!  I'll 
kill  any  man  for  treading  upon  my  corn ! — and 
there  will  be  a  devilish  throng  of  people  there. — 
They  say  that  all  the  princes  of  Italy  will  be 
there. 

.Sir  Har.  And  all  the  fops  and  fiddlers  in  Eu- 
rope.— But  the  use  of  your  swimming-girdle,  pray, 
sir? 

Clinch.  Sen.  O  Lord,  sir !  that's  easy.  Sup- 
pose the  ship  cast  away  ; — now,  whilst  other  foolish 
people  are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whips  on  my 
swimming-girdle,  claps  a  month's  provision  into 
my  pockets,  and  sails  me  away  like  an  egg  in  a 
duck's  belly. — And  hearkee,  sir;  I  have  a  new 
project  in  my  head.  Where  d'ye  think  my  swim- 
ming-girdle shall  carry  me  upon  this  occasion  ? — 
'tis  H  new  project. 

Sir  Har.   Where,  sir.' 

Clinch.  Sen.  To  Civita  Vecchia,  faith  and  troth  ! 
and  so  save  the  charges  of  my  passage.  Well,  sir. 
you  must  pardon  me  now,  I'm  going  to  see  my 
mistress.  lExit. 

Sir  Har.  This  fellow's  an  accomplished  ass 
before  he  goes  abroad. — Well !  this  Angelica  has 
IKOt  into  my  heart,  and  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my 
head.     I  must  pay  her  t'other  visit.  IBxiL 


SCENE  III.— ^  noom  in  Lady  Darling's 

House, 

Anqblica  discovered  alone 

Angel.  Unhappy  state  of  woman  !  whose  chief 
virtue  is  but  ceremony,  and  our  much  boasted 
modesty  but  a  slavish  restraint.  The  strict  con- 
finement on  our  words  makes  our  thoughts  ramble 
more ;    and   what  preserves  our  outward  fame, 

destroys  our  inward  quiet 'Tis  hard  that  love 

should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hatred ;  that 
scandal  and  detraction  should  be  so  much  indulged^ 
yet  sacred  love  and  truth  debarred  our  conversa- 
tion. 

£nter  Lady  Daruno,  CLiifCHER  JimJor,  and  Dicky. 

Lady  Dar.  This  is  my  daughter,  cousin. 

Dicky.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  three  scrapes. 

lAside  to  him. 

Clinch.  Jun.  [Saluting  Angrlica.]  Oue,  two, 
three — [Kisses  her^  your  humble  servant. — Was 
not  that  right,  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Ay,  faith,  sir  ;  but  why  don't  you  speak 
to  her  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  I  beg  your  pardon  Dicky,  I  know 
my  distance.  Would  you  have  me  speak  to  a  lady 
at  the  first  sight  ? 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  by  all  means  ;  the  first  aim  is  the 
surest. 

Clinch.  Jun,  Now  for  a  good  jest  to  make  her 
laugh  heartily. — By  Jupiter  Ammon,  I'll  go  give 
her  a  kiss.  IGoes  towards  her. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wiujair,  interposing. 

Sir  Har.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose,  I  told  you  so 
before  ;  your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do. — 
You  may  march,  sir,  for  as  far  as  five  hundred 
pounds  will  go,  I'll  outbid  you. 

Clinch.  Jun.  What  the  devil !  the  madman's 
here  a{;ain. 

Lady  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin  !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 
Affront  a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house  ! 

Clinch.  Jun.  Quality  !    why,  madam,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your 
beaux,   and   your  quality. — They're  all   alike   I    | 
believe.  j 

Lady  Dar.  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the 
next  room. 

{Exit,  leading  CLiifcnsR  Joninr,  DtCKY  following . 

Angel.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more 
agreeable  than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  it  as  short  as  you  can. 

Sir  Har.  The  offences  of  my  last  visit,  madam, 
bore  their  punishment  in  the  commission  ;  and 
have  made  me  as  useasy  till  I  receive  pardon  as 
your  ladyship  can  be  till  I  sue  for  it. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  I  did  not  well  understand  the 
offence,  and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the 
greatness  of  your  apology  ;  if  you  would  therefore 
have  me  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains  in  an 
excuse. 

Sir  Har.  How  sweet  mtist  be  the  lips  that  guard 
that  tongue ! — Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past 
offences,  let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come ;  let  this 
seal  my  pardon. — [Kisses  her  hand.  ]  And  this 
— [Kisses  again.]  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir,— one  question,  sir  Harry,  and 
pray  answer  plainly  ;  d'ye  love  me  ? 

Sir  Har.  Love  you  !  does  fire  ascend  ?  do  hypo- 
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crites  dissemble  ?  usurers  love  gold,  or  great  men 
flattery  ? — Doubt  these,  then  question  thac  I  love. 

Ant/el.  This  shows  your  guUantry,  sir,  but  not 
your  love. 

Sir  Har.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then 
judge  my  passion ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye, 
your  voice  my  ear,  and  your  touch  has  thrilled  my 
melting  soul. 

Angel.  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  power 
to  raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then — 1  seize — 

Angel.  Hold,  sir  !  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me 
detest  and  scorn  you  worse  than  the  most  profligate 
of  your  deceiving  sex. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  1  a  very  odd  turn  this. — 1  hope, 
madam,  you  only  affect  anger,  because  you  know 
your  frowns  are  becoming. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether  my 
anger  should  be  real  or  dissembled,  think  what 
strict  modesty  should  bear,  then  judge  of  my 
resentments. 

Sir  Har.  Strict  modesty  should  bear !  why  faith, 
madam,  I  believe  the  strictest  modesty  may  bear 
fifty  guineas,  and  I  don't  believe  'twill  bear  one 
farthing  more. 

Angel.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If 
you  go  to  that,  I  think  now  fifty  guineas  is  a  very 
fine  offer  for  your  strict  modesty,  as  you  call  it. 

Angel.  'Tis  more  charitable,  sir  Harry,  to  charge 
the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure,  on  his 
defect  in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of  man- 
ners.—I'm  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make 
any  man  mad.     'Sdeath,  are  you  not  a — 

Angel.  What,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  a  lady  of- strict  modesty,  if  you 
will  have  it  so. 

Angel.  I  shall  never  hereafter  trust  common 
report,  which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  honour, 
wit,  and  breeding  ;  for  I  find  you  very  deficient  in 
them  all.  C^'«. 

Sir  Har.  Now  I  find  that  the  strictest  pre- 
tences which  the  ladies  of  pleasure  make  to  strict 
modesty,  is  the  reason  why  those  of  quality  are 
ashamed  to  wear  it. 

Enttr  VixARD. 

Viz.  Ah,  sir  Harry  !  have  I  caught  you  ?  Well, 
and  what  success  ? 

Sir  Har.  Success  I  Tis  a  shame  for  you  young 
fellows  in  town  here,  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so 
saucy  :  I  offered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was  in 
her  airs  presently.  I  could  have  had  two  countesses 
in  Paris  for  half  the  money,  and  je  vous  remercie 
into  the  bargain. 

Viz.  Gone  in  her  airs,  say  you  ?  and  did  not  you 
follow  her  ? 

Sir  Har.  Whither  should  I  follow  her  ? 

Viz.  Into  her  bedchamber,  man  :  she  went  on 
purpose.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  under- 
stand that  a  lady's  best  pleased  whed  she  puts  on 
her  airs,  as  you  call  it ! 

Sir  Har.  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty, 
and  stuff. 

Viz.  Certainly  most  women  magnify  their  mo- 
desty, for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast  their 
courage,  because  they  have  least  on't.  Come, 
come,  sir  Harry,  when  you  make  your  next  assault. 


encourage  your  spirits  with  brisk  burgundy  ;  if  yoa 
succeed,  'tis  well ;  if  not  you  have  a  fair  excuse 
for  your  rudeness.  I'll  go  in,  and  make  your  peace 
for  what's  past — Oh,  I  bad  almost  forgot — 
Colonel  Standard  wants  to  speak  with  you  about 
some  business. 

iS^tr  Har.  I'll  wait  upon  him  presently,  d'ye 
know  where  he  may  be  found  ? 

Viz.  In  the  Piazza  of  Covent-Garden,  about  an 
hour  hence  I  promised  to  see  him,  and  there  yoa 
may  meet  him — [Aside'\  To  have  your  throat  cut. 
— [Aloud.'\  I'll  go  in  and  intercede  for  you. 

Sir  Har,  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady, 
Vizard  ! 

Vis,  [Aiide,^  No  fur  play,  I  can  assure  yon. 

\,Exeunt  sevcraUjf, 


SCENE    lY.—  The  Street  before  Lady  Lure- 
well's  House. 

Lady  LuRswRLL  and  Cvntcmai  Senior  are  diteovertd 
eoqufitinff  in  the  baleonff.  Enter  below  Colonel 
Standard. 

Stand.  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love  ! 
That  daring  reason  which  so  oft  pretends 
To  question  works  of  high  omnipotence, 
Yet  poorly  truckles  to  our  weakest  passions, 
And  yields  implicit  faith  to  foolish  love. 
Paying  blind  zeal  to  faithless  woman's  eyes. 
I've  heard  her  falsehood  with  such  pressing  proofs, 
That  I  no  longer  should  distrust  it. 
Yet  still  my  love  would  baffle  demonstration, 
And  make  impossibilities  seem  probable.  \.LookM  up. 
Ha !  that  fool  too  !   what,  stoop  so  low  as  that 
animal! — 'Tis  true,  women  once  fallen. like  cowards 
in  despair,  will  stick  at  noUiing,  there's  no  medium 
in  their  actions.     They  must  be  bright  as  angels, 
or  black  as  fiends.     But  now  for  my  revenge,  I'll 
kick  her  cully  before  her  face,  call  her  a  whore, 
curse  the  whole  sex,  and  so  leave  her. 

\^Exii  into  the  house. 


SCENE  Y.—A  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Lady  Lukrwell  ipith  Cli.vchkr  Senior. 

Lady  Lure.  O  Lord,  sir,  'tis  my  husband  I  what 
will  become  of  you  ? 

Clinch.  Scu.  Eh  !  your  husband!  oh,  I  shall  be 
murdered !  what  shall  I  do  !  where  shall  I  run  ? 
I'll  creep  into  an  oven  ;  1*11  climb  up  the  chimney  : 
I'll  fly  !  ril  swim  ! — I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  were  ut 
the  Jubilee  now  l 

Lady  Lure.  Can't  you  think  of  anything,  sir  ? 

Enter  Tim  Errand. 

What  do  you  want,  sir  ? 

Tim.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  sir  Harry  Wil- 
dair ;  I  saw  him  come  in  here  this  morning  ;  and 
did  imagine  he  might  be  here  still. 

Lady  Lure.  A  lucky  hit ! — Here,  friend,  change 
clothes  with  this  gentleman,  quickly  ;  strip  I 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ay,  ay,  quickly,  strip !  I'll  give 
you  half-a-crown.     Come,  here  :  so. 

'  Theif  ekan^fe  elothet. 

Lady  Lure.  [To  Clincher.]  Now  slip  yon 
down  stairs,  and  wait  at  the  door  till  my  husband 
begone. — [Ea-it  Clincher.]  And  get  you  in  there 
till  I  call  you.      iPutt  Tm  Errand  into  the  next  room. 
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Enter  Colonel  Staxdard. 

Oh,  sir  !  are  you  come  ?  1  wonder,  sir,  how  you 
hitve  the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  so  base  a 
trick  1 

Stand,  O  madam,  all  your  artifices  won't 
prevail. 

Lady  Lure,  Nay,  sir,  your  artifices  won't  avail. 
I  thought,  sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough 
against  troubling  me  with  sir  Harry  Wildair's 
company  when  I  sent  his  letters  back  by  you ;  yet 
you,  forsooth,  must  tell  him  where  I  lodged,  and 
expose  me  again  to  his  impertinent  courtship. 

Stand,  I  expose  yoa  to  his  courtship  I 

Lady  Lure.  I'll  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now. 
Come,  come,  sir  ;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  scandalous  to  a 
red  coat  as  an  oath  to  a  black.  Did  not  sir  Harry 
himself  tell  me  that  he  found  out  by  you  where  1 
lodged  ? 

Stand,  You're  all  lies  !  First,  your  heart  is 
false,  your  eyes  arc  double ;  one  h)ok  belies  another : 
and  then  your  tongue  does  contradict  them  all. 
Madam,  I  see  a  little  devil  just  now  hammering 
out  a  lie  in  your  pericranium. 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside.l  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  he's 
in  the  right  on*t.— [A ioud.]  Hold,  sir,  you  have 
got  the  playhouse  cant  upon  your  tongue,  and 
think  that  wit  may  privilege  your  railing :  but  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  that  what  is  satire  upon  the 
stage,  is  ill  manners  here. 

Stand.  What  is  feigned  upon  the  stage,  is  here 
in  reality  real  falsehood.  Yes,  yes,  madam;  I 
exposed  you  to  the  courtship  of  your  fool  Clincher 
too :  I  hope  your  female  wiles  will  impose  that  upon 
me,  also — 

Lady  Lure.  Clincher !  nay,  now  you  are  stark 
mad.     I  know  no  such  person. 

Stand.  Oh  woman  in  perfection!  not  know  him! 
'Slife,  madam,  can  my  eyes,  ray  piercing  jealous 
eyes,  be  so  deluded  ?  Nay,  madam,  my  nose  could 
not  mistake  him  ;  for  I  smelt  the  fop  by  his  pulvi- 
lio  from  the  balcony  down  to  the  street. 

Lady  Lure.  The  balcony  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  the  bal- 
cony !  I'll  be  hanged  but  he  has  mistaken  sir 
Harry  Wildair's  footman,  with  a  new  French  livery, 
for  a  beau. 

Stand.  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  is  there  in  me 
that  looks  like  a  cully  ?  did  I  not  see  him  ? 

Lady  Lure,  No,  no,  you  could  not  see  him ; 

you're  dreaming,  colonel.     Will  you  believe  your 

eyes,  now  that  I  have  rubbed  them  open  ? — Here, 

you  friend  1  ICalU. 

Be-oittr  Tim  Earaxd. 

Stand.  This  is  illusion  all ;  my  eyes  conspire 
against  themselves  !  'tis  legerdemain  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Legerdemain  !  is  that  all  your  ac- 
knowledgment for  your  rude  behaviour?  Oh, 
what  a  curse  is  it  to  love  as  I  do  !  But  don't  pre- 
sume too  far,  sir,  on  my  affection :  for  such  ungene- 
rous usage  will  soon  return  my  tired  heart. — [To 
Tim  Errand.]  Begone,  sir,  to  your  impertinent 
master  !  and  tell  him  I  shall  never  be  at  leisure  to 
receive  any  of  his  troublesome  visits.  Send  to  me 
to  know  when  I  should  be  at  home ! — Begone, 
sir  ! — I  am  sure  he  has  made  me  an  unfortunate 
woman.  [  Weeps.— ExU  Tim  Krrand. 

Stand.    Nay,    then   there    is    no    certainty   in 
Nature  ; 
And  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  disguised. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  had  not  I  owned  my  fond  fool- 


ish passion,  1  should  not  have  been  subject  to  such 
unjust  suspicions  :  but  'tis  an  ungrateful  return. 

[  Weeping. 

Stand,  [Aside.]  Now,  where  are  all  my  firm 
resolves  ?  I  will  believe  her  just.  My  passion 
raised  my  jealousy ;  then  why  mayn't  love  be  blind 
in  finding  faults  as  in  excusing  them  ? — [Aloud.] 
I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  me,  since  jealousy, 
that  magnified  my  suspicion,  is  as  much  the  effect 
of  love  as  my  easiness  in  being  satisfied. 

Lady  Lure.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied  !  Yon 
men  have  got  an  insolent  way  of  extorting  pardon 
by  persisting  in  your  faults.  No,  no,  sir,  cherish 
your  suspicions,  and  feed  upon  your  jealousy  :  'Ub 
fit  meat  for  your  squeamish  stomach. 

With  me  all  women  should  this  rule  pursue : 

Who  thinks  us  false,  should  never  find  us  true. 

[Exit  in  a  ragt. 

Re-enter  Clincbsr  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Well,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest, 
plea$antest  thing  for  a  man  of  my  parts  !  How 
shall  we  laugh  at  the  husband  when  he  is  gone  ! — 
How  silly  he  looks  !  He's  in  labour  of  boms 
already  : — to  make  a  colonel  a  cuckold  >  'Twill  be 
rare  news  for  the  aldermen.  lAsidt. 

Stand.  All  this  sir  Harry  has  occasioned ;  but 
he's  brave,  and  will  afford  me  just  revenge. — Oh, 
this  is  the  porter  I  sent  the  challenge  by. — Well, 
sir,  have  you  found  him  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  W^hat  the  devil  does  he  mean 
now  ?  lAtide. 

Stand.  Have  you  given  sir  Harry  the  note, 
fellow  ? 

Clinch,  Sen,  Tlie  note  !  what  note? 

Stand.  The  letter,  blockhead  !  which  I  sent  by 
you  to  sir  Harry  Wildair;  have  you  seen  him  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  [Aside.]  O  Lord !  what  shall  I 
say  now.' — [Aloud.]  Seen  himr—yes,  sir — no, 
sir. — I  have,  sir — I  have  not,  sir. 

Stand.  The  fellow's  mad !  Answer  mc  directly, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  break  your  head  1 

Clinch.  Sen.  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well,  sir ; 
but  as  to  tho  note,  sir,  I  can't  remember  a  word 
on't :  truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memory. 

Stand,  Oh,  sir,  I'll  quicken  your  memory  1 

ISfrikeshim. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Zauns,  sir,  hold  !  I  did  give  him 
the  note. 

Stand.  And  what  answer? 

Clinch.  Sen.  1  mean,  sir,  I  did  not  give  him  the 
note. 

Stand.  WTiat !  d'ye  banter,  rascal  ? 

[Sir ikes  him  again. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Hold,  sir  !  hold  !— He  did  send  an 
answer. 

Stand.   What  was't,  villain  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  have  forgot  it :  I 
told  you  that  I  had  a  very  treacherous  memory. 

Stand.  I'll  engage  you  shall  remember  me  this 
month,  rascal !  IBeaU  him  off*  and  extL 

Re-enter  Lady  Lcrewbll  veiLh  Parly. 

Lady  Lure.  Fori  bon  !  fort  hon  !  fort  bon  ! — 
this  is  better  than  I  expected ;  but  fortune  still 
helps  the  industrious.  | 

Re-enter  Clthchkr  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ah,  the  devil  take  all  intriguing, 

say  1  !  and  him  who  first  invented  canes  I     That 

i  cursed  colonel  has  got  such  a  k'lack  of  beating  bit 
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men,  that  he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of  ban. 
dileers  about  my  shoulders. 

Lady  Lure,  Ob^  my  poor  gentleman  !  and  was 
It  beaten  ? 

Ciinch.  Sen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten ,  but 
Where's  my  clothes  !   my  clothes  ? 

Lady  Lure.  What !  you  won't  leave  me  so 
soon,  my  dear,  will  ye  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Will  ye ! — if  ever  I  peep  into  a 
colonel's  tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet ! — But  my  clothes,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  I  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with 
them  :  did  not  you  meet  him  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.    Meet  him  !  no,  not  I. 
Par,  No !  he  went  out  of  the  back-door,  and  is 
run  clear  away,  I'm  afraid. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Gone !  say  you ;  and  with  my 
clothes  !  my  fine  Jubilee  clothes  ! — Oh,  the  rogtie  ! 
the  thief! — I'll  have  him  hanged  for  murder.  But 
how  shall  I  get  home  in  this  pickle  ? 

Par.  Vm  afraid,  sir,  the  colonel  will  be  back 
presently  ;  for  he  dines  at  home. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Oh,  then  I  must  sneak  off! — Was 

ever   man  so   managed!    to    have   his  coat  well 

thrashed,  and  lose  his  coat  too  ?  [Extt. 

Lodtf  Lure,  Thus  the  noble  poet  spoke  truth : — 

Nothing  suilH  worse  with  vice  than  want  of  tense  t 

Fools  are  still  wicked  at  thnr  oum  expense. 

Par.   Methinks,  madam,  the  injuries  you  have 

suffered  by  men  must  be  very  great,  to  raise  such 

heavy  resentments  against  the  whole  sex. 

Lady  Lure.  The  greatest  injury  that  woman 
could  sustain :  they  robbed  me  of  that  jewel  which, 
preserved,  exalts  our  sex  almost  to  angels;  but 
destroyed,  debases  us  below  the  worst  of  brutes — 
mankind. 

Par,  But  I  think,  madam,  your  anger  should 
be  only  confined  to  the  author  of  your  wrongs. 

Lady  Lure.  The  author ! — Alas  !  I  know  him 
not ;  which  makes  my  wrongs  the  greater. 

Par.  Not  know  him  !  *tis  odd,  madam,  that  a 
man  should  rob  you  of  that  same  jewel  you  men- 
tioned, and  you  not  know  him  I 

Lady  Lure.  Leave  trifling  I — 'tis  a  subject  that 
always  sours  my  temper.  But  since,  by  thy  faith- 
ful  service,  I  have  some  reason  to  confide  in  your 
secrecy,  hear  the  strange  relation.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  I  lived  at  my  father's  house  in  Oxford- 
shire, blest  with  innocence,  the  ornamental  but 
weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty.  I  was  then  just  fif- 
teen, an  age  oft  fatal  to  the  female  sex : — our  youth 
is  tempting,  our  innocence  credulous,  romances 
moving,  love  powerful,  and  men  are — villains ! 
Then  it  happened,  that  three  young  gentlemen, 
from  the  university,  coming  into  the  country,  and 
being  benighted,  and  strangers,  called  at  my 
father's  :  he  was  very  glad  of  their  company,  and 
offered  them  the  entertainment  of  his  house. 

Par.  Which  they  accepted,  no  doubt.— Oh  ! 
these  strolling  collegians  are  never  abroad  but 
upon  som«  mischief  !  ^ 

Lady  Lure,  They  had  some  private  frolic  or 
debign  in  their  heads,  as  appeared  by  their  not 
naming  one  another ;  which  my  father  perceiving, 
out  of  civility,  made  no  inquiry  into  their  affairs. 
Two  of  them  had  a  heavy,  pedantic,  university  air, 
a  sort  of  disagreeable  scholastic  boorishness  in  their 
behaviour  ;  but  the  third  ! — 

Par.  Ay,  the  third,  madam  ! — the  third  of  all 
*hing5J,  they  say,  is  very  critiral. 


Lady  Lure.  He  was  -  but,  in  short,  nature  cut 
him  out  for  my  undoing ! — He  seemed  to  be  aboa^ 
eighteen. 

Par.   A  fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  could  be. 

Lady  Lure.  He  had  a  genteel  sweetness  in  his 
face,  a  graceful  comeliness  in  his  person,  and  his 
tongue  was  fit  to  soothe  soft  innocence  to  ruin. 
His  very  looks  were  witty,  and  his  expressive  eyes 
spoke  softer,  prettier  things,  than  words  coold 
frame. 

Par.  There  will  be  mischief  by-and-by  ;  I  nerer 
heard  a  woman  talk  so  much  of  eyes  but  there 
were  tears  presently  after. 

Lady  Lure.  His  discourse  was  directed  to  my 
father,  but  his  looks  to  me.  After  supper,  I  went 
to  my  chamber,  and  read  Cassandra  ;  then  went  to 
bed,  and  dreamt  of  him  all  night;  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  made  verses :  so  fell  desperately  in 
love.  My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  con- 
versation, that  he  begged  their  company  next  day ; 
they  consented  ;  and  next  night.  Parly — 

Par.  Ay,  next  night,  madam, — next  night  (I'm 
afraid)  was  a  night  indeed. 

Lady  Lure.  He  bribed  my  maid,  with  his  gold*, 
out  of  her  honesty  ;  and  me,  with  his  rhetoric,  out 
of  my  honour.  She  admitted  him  to  my  chamber, 
and  there  he  vowed,  and  swore,  and  wept,  and 
sighed — ^and  conquered.  IWeept. 

Par.  Alack  a-day,  poor  fifteen !  [IFeept. 

Ladf/  Lure.  He  swore  that  he  would  come 
down  from  Oxford  in  a  fortnight  and  marry  me. 

Par.  [Aside.]  The  old  bait !  the  old  bait  I— I 
was  cheated  just  so  myself. — [Aloud.]  But  had 
not  you  the  wit  to  know  his  name  all  this  while  ' 

Lady  Lure.  Alas  !  what  wit  had  innocence  like 
mine  ?  He  told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  his  companions  of  concealing  himself  then, 
but  that  he  would  write  to  me  in  two  days,  and  let 
me  know  his  name  and  quality.  After  all  the 
binding  oaths  of  constancy,  joining  hands,  exchang- 
ing hearts,  I  gave  him  a  ring  with  this  mot  to.  Love 
and  honour^  then  we  parted ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
dear  deceiver  more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will  I  warrant  you. 

Latly  Lure.  I  need  not  tell  my  griefs,  which  my 
father's  death  made  a  fair  pretence  for  ;  he  left  roe 
sole  heiress  and  executrix  to  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  At  last,  my  love  for  this  single  dissembler 
turned  to  a  hatred  of  the  whole  sex  ;  and,  resolv- 
ing to  divert  my  melancholy,  and  make  my  large 
fortune  subservient  to  my  pleasure  and  revenge,  I 
went  to  travel,  where,  in  most  courts  of  Europe,  I 
have  done  some  execution.  Here  I  will  play  my 
last  scene  ;  then  retire  to  my  country-house,  live 
solitary,  and  die  a  penitent. 

Par.  But  don't  you  still  love  this  dear  dissem- 
bler ? 

Lady  Lure,  Most  certainly  :  'tis  love  of  him 
that  keeps  my  anger  warm,  representing  the  base- 
ness of  mankind  full  in  view ;  and  makes  my 
re.<entments  work.  We  shall  have  that  old  impo- 
tent lecher  Smuggler  here  to-night ;  I  have  a  plot 
to  swinge  him,  and  his  precise  nephew  Vizard. 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  you  manage  everybody 
that  comes  in  your  way. 

Lady  Lure.  No,  Parly,  those  men  whose  pre- 
tensions I  found  just  and  honourable,  I  fairly  dit«- 
missed,  by  letting  them  know  my  firm  resolutions 
never  to  marry.  But  those  villains  that  would 
Htrempl  my  honour,  I've  felf^om  fiilcd  to  manage. 
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Par.  What  d'ye  think  of  the  colonel,  madam? 
I  suppose  hiii  designs  are  honourable. 

Laidjf  Lure.  That  man's  a  riddle;  there's  some- 
thing of  honour  in  his  temper  that  pleases :  Pm 
sure  he  loves  me  too,  because  he's  soon  jealous, 
and  soon  satisfied.  But  he's  a  man  still.  When 
I  once  tried  his  pulse  about  marriage,  his  blood 
ran  as  low  as  a  coward's.  He  swure,  indeed,  that 
he  loved  me,  but  could  not  marry  me  forsooth, 
because  he  was  engaged  elsewhere.  So  poor  a 
pretence  made  me    disdain    his   passion,   which 


otherwise  might  have  been  uneasy  to  me.  But 
hang  him,  I  have  teased  him  enough.  Besides, 
Parly,  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  revenge. — But 
this  buss  and  guinea  I  must  maul  once  more :  1*11 
hansel  his  woman's  clothes  for  him  ! — Go,  get  me 
pen  and  ink  ;  I  must  write  to  Vizard  too. 

lExH  Parly. 
Fortune  this  once  assist  me  as  before. 
Two  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain. 
As   thy  propicious  wheel,  and  my  projecting 
brain.  lEstt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—Coveni  Garden. 


Enter  Sir  Harry  Wiloair  and  Colonel  Stanoaro  mMd'np^ 

Stand.  I  thought,  sir  Harry,  to  have  met  you 
ere  this  in  a  more  convenient  place  ;  but  since  my 
wrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge  shall 
be  so  too.     Draw,  sir ! 

Sir  Har.  Draw  sir  !  what  shall  I  draw  ? 

Stand.  Come,  come,  sir,  I  like  your  facetious 
humour  well  enough  ;  it  shows  courage  and  uncon- 
cern. I  know  you  brave  ;  and  therefore  use  you 
thufl.     Draw  your  sword. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw ;  but 
the  devil  take  me  if  I  fight ! — Perhaps,  colonel, 
this  is  the  prettient  blade  you  have  seen. 

Stand.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good ;  and 
therefore  think  both  worth  my  resentment.  Come, 
sir. 

Sir  Har.  But,  prithee  colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a  madman  as  to  send  my  soul  to  the 
devil  and  my  body  to  the  worms  upon  every  fool's 
errand  ? 

Stand.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Coward,  sir!  I  have  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  sir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  wore  a 
red  coat,  because  'twas  fashionable. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  fought  a  French  count  in  Paris. 

Sir  Har.  True,  sir  ;  he  was  a  beau  like  my- 
relf.  Now  you're  a  soldier,  colonel,  and  (ighting*8 
your  trade ;  and  I  think  it  downright  madness  to 
contend  with  any  man  in  his  profession. 

Stand.  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying:  I  shall 
take  very  unseemly  methods  if  you  don't  show 
yourself  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Har,  A  gentleman !  why  there  again  now .' 
A  gentleman  !  I  tell  you  once  more,  colonel,  that 
I  am  a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  I  can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  understand 
the  languages.  Now,  I  can't  conceive  how  run- 
ning you  through  the  body  should  contribute  one 
jot  more  to  my  gentility.  But,  pray,  colonel,  I  had 
foreot  to  ask  you  :  what's  the  quarrel  ? 

Stand.  A  woman,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Then  1  put  up  my  sword. — Take  her. 

Stand.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 

Sir  Har.  Nay.  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with 
a  woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  you 
can.  An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave  in 
nature ;  some  will  say,  the  greatest  fi>ol.     Come,  ' 


come,  colonel,  this  is  something  about  the  lady 
Lurewell.  I  warrant ;  I  can  give  you  satisfaction 
in  that  affair. 

Stand.  Do  so  then  immediately. 

Sir  Har.  Put  up  your  sword  first ;  you  know  I 
dare  fight :  but  I  had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  I  can  assure  you,  this  lady 
will  prove  too  hard  for  one  of  your  temper.  You 
have  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  conscience,  to 
be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Stand.  I'm  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you  any 
encouragement. 

Sir  Har.  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  Sheathe  your  weapon ;  and 
then  if  I  don't  satisfy  you,  sheathe  it  in  my  body 

Stand.  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her  grant- 
ing you  any  favour,  and  'tis  enough. 

Sir  Har.  Will  you  take  my  word  ? 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Sir  Har.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ? 

Stand.  Tis  ten  to  one  whether  I  shall  or  no ; 
they  have  deceived  me  already. 

Sir  Har.  That's  hard.^But  some  means  I  shall 
devise  for  your  satisfaction.  We  must  fly  this 
place,  else  that  cluster  of  mob  will  overwhelm  us. 

[ExcunU 

Enter  Mob,  Tim  Errahd's  wife  hurraing  in  Cliitchbr 

Senior. 

Wife.  Oh,  the  villain !  the  rogue  !  he  has  mur- 
dered my  husband  :  ah,  my  poor  Timothy  ! 

iCrjfing. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Dem  your  Timothy  ! — your  hus- 
band has  murdered  me,  woman ;  fur  he  has  carried 
away  my  fine  Jubilee  clothes. 

IVife.  Ay,  you  cut-throat,  have  you  not  got  his 
clothes  upon  your  back  there  ? — Neighbours,  don't 
you  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron  ? 

Afob.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  same. 

1  Mob.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neigh- 
bours ? 

2  Mob.  Well  pull  him  in  pieces. 

1  Mob.  No,  no ;  then  we  may  be  hanged  for 
murder :  but  we'll  drown  him. 

Clineh.  Sen.  Ha,  good  people,  pray  don't  drown 
me  ;  for  I  never  learned  to  swim  in  all  my  life. — 
Ah,  this  plaguy  intriguing ! 

Mob.  Away  with  himl  away  with  him  to  the 
Thames  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  my  swimmini; 
girdle,  now  !  lAttd* 

M  If 
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ACT  ir. 


Enter  Constable. 

Const,  Hold,  neighbours!  I  command  the  peace. 

Wife.  Oh,  Mr.  Constablet  here's  a  rogae  that  ; 
has  murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
clothes. 

Const,  Murder  and  robbery  !  then  he  must  be  a 
gentleman. — Hands  off  there  !  he  must  not  be 
abused. — Give  an  account  of  yourself :  are  you  a 
gentleman  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  No,  sir,  I  am  a  beau. 

Const,  Then  you  have  killed  nobody,  I'm  per- 
suaded.    How  came  you  by  these  clgthes,  sir  } 

Clinch,  Sen.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  sir,  I  don't  know  how,  sir;  I  can't  tell 
where,  sir;  and — so  the  porter  and  I  changed 
clothes,  sir. 

Const.  Very  well,  the  man  speaks  reason  and 
like  a  gentleman. 

If  i/0.  But  pray,  Mr.  Constable,  ask  him  how 
he  changed  clothes  with  him. 

Const,  Silence,  woman  1  and  don't  disturb  the 
court. — Well,  sir,  bow  did  you  change  clothes  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  Why,  sir,  he  pulled  off  ray  coat, 
and  I  drew  off  his  ;  so  I  puts  on  his  coat,  and  he 
puts  on  mine. 

Const,  Why,  neighbours,  I  don't  find  that  he's 
guilty  :  search  him  ;  and  if  he  carries  no  arms 
about  him,  we'll  let  him  go. 

IThey  tearch  hit  pockets,  and  pull  out  his  pietols. 

Clinch.  Sen.  O  gemini !  my  Jubilee  pistols  ! 

Const.  What,  a  case  of  pistols  !  then  the  case  is 
plain. — Speak,  what  are  you,  sir?  whence  came 
you,  and  whither  go  you  ? 

Clinch.  Sen,  Sir,  I  came  from  Russel-street, 
and  am  going  to  the  Jubilee. 

fVife.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue  ! 

Const.  Away  with  him  !  away  with  him  to  New- 
gate, straight  I 

Clinch.  Sen.  [Aside.]  I  shall  go  to  the  Jubilee 
now,  indeed.  lExeunt, 

JU-€}iter  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Colonel  Standard. 

Sir  Har,  In  short,  colonel,  'tis  all  nonsense. 
Fight  for  a  woman ! — Hard  by  is  the  lady's  house; 
if  you  please  we'll  wait  on  her  together  :  you  shall 
draw  your  sword.  Til  draw  my  snuffbox:  you  shall 
produce  your  wounds  received  in  war,  I'll  relate 
mine  by  Cupid's  dart :  you  shall  look  big,  I'll 
ogle  :  you  shall  swear,  1*11  sigh  :  you  shall  ea  !  sa ! 
and  I'll  coupee :  and  if  she  flies  not  to  my  arms 
like  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  my  dancing-master  deserves 
to  be  damned ! 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant 
you,  these  arts  may  prevail. 

Sir  Har.  Generality  of  women  !  why  there  again 
you're  out.  They're  all  alike,  sir  ;  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  that  was  particular,  but  one. 

Stand.  Who  was  she,  pray  ? 

Sir  Har,  Penelope,  I  think,  she's  called  ;  and 
that's  a  poetical  story  too.  When  will  you  find  a 
poet  in  our  age  make  a  woman  so  chaste  ? 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  your  facetious  humour 
can  disguise  falsehood,  and  make  calumny  pass  for 
satire.  But  you  have  promised  me  ocular  demon- 
stration that  she  favours  you :  make  that  good,  and 
I  shall  then  maintain  faith  and  female  to  be  as  in- 
consistent as  truth  and  falsehood. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  by  what  you  have  told  me,  I  am 
satisfied  that  she  imposes  on  us  all ;  and  Vizard, 
COO.  seems  what  I  still  suspected  him  :   but  his 


honesty  once  mistrusted,  spoils  his  knaTery. — But 
will  you  be  convinced,  if  our  plot  succeeds  ? 

Stand,  I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  sir^. 
Harry  ;    which  if  I  doubted,   my  distrust  would 
cancel  the  obligation  of  their  security. 

iS^tr  Har,  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence  at 
the  Rummer.  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
hearty  glass  with  me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a  certain  project  which  this  night  I  undertake. 

Stand,  I  guess  by  the  preparation  that  woman's 
the  design. 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  faith. — I  am  taken  dangerously 
ill  with  two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love ; 
the  first  1*11  cure  with  burgundy,  and  my  love  by  a 
night's  lodging  with  the  damsel.  A  sure  remedy. 
Probatum  est  / 

Stand.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir. 

[Exeunt  severmSf. 


SCENE  U.--The  same. 
Enter  Cuncukr  Junior  and  Dickt. 

Clttieh,  Jun,  Ah,  Dicky,  this  London  is  a  sad 
place !  a  sad  vicious  place !  I  wish  that  I  were  in 
the  country*  again. — And  this  brother  of  mine ! 
I'm  sorry  he's  so  great  a  rake :  I  had  rather  see 
him  dead  than  see  him  thus.  | 

Dicky,  Ay,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  estate  nt    ' 
this  same  Jubilee.     Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this 
same  Jubilee  ? 

Clinch,  Jun,  Who,  pray  ? 

Dicky,  The  pope. 

Clinch,  Jun.  The  devil  he  does  !  My  brother 
go  to  the  place  where  the  pope  dwells !  he's  be- 
witched sure  1 

Enter  Tni  Errand. 

Dicky.  Indeed  I  believe  he  is,  for  he's  strangdy 
altered. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Altered!  why  he  looks  like  a 
Jesuit  already. 

Tim.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead 
was  the  fellow  to  trust  roe  with  his  coat !  If  I  can 
get  cross  the  Garden,  down  to  the  water  side,  I'm 
pretty  secure.  [AeitU, 

Clinch.  Jun.  Brother ! — Alaw  I  O  gemini !  are 
you  my  brother  ? 

Dicky.  1  seize  you  in  the  king's  name,  sir. 

Tim.  O  Lord !  should  this  prove  some  parlia- 
ment man  now  !  [Asids. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  you  ? 

Tim.  A  poor  porter,  sir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dicky.  What  errand .'  speak,  you  rogue. 

Tim.  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Who  sent  you  ? 

Tim.  A  beau,  sir. 

Dicky,  No,  no,  the  rogue  has  murdered  your 
brother,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes. 

Clittch.  Jun,  Murdered  my  brother !  O  crimini ! 
O  my  poor  Jubilee  brother ! — Stay,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  Tm  heir  though  ! — Speak,  sirrah,  have 
you  killed  him  ?  Confess  that  you  have  killed 
him.  and  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown. 

Tim,  Who,  I  sir!  Alack-a-day,  sir,  I  never 
killed  any  man  but  a  carrier's  horse  onoe. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged, 
but  confess  that  you  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go, 

Tim.  [Aside. '\  Telling  the  truth  hangs  a  roan, 
but  confessing  a  lie  can  do  no  harm ;  besides,  if 
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the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  but  deny  it 
again. — [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  tell  you, 
I  did  kill  him. 

Clvtich,  Jun.  Here's  your  money,  sir  : — ^but  are 
you  sure  you  killed  him  dead  ? 

TitM.  Sir,  ril  swear  it  before  any  judge  in 
England. 

Dicky.  But  are  you  sure  that  he's  dead  in  law  ? 

Tim.  Dead  in  law  !  I  can't  tell  whether  he  be 
dead  in  law:  but  he's  dead  as  a  door-nail;  for 
I  gave  him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer. 

Dicky.  Then  you  have  the  estate  by  the  statute. 
Any  man  that's  knocked  o'th'  head  is  dead  in  law. 

Clinch.  Jun.  But  are  you  sure  he  was  compot 
mentis  when  he  was  killed? 

Tim.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir ;  for  he  told  me 
nothing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Hey  I  then  I  go  to  the  Jubilee. 
— Strip,  sir,  strip  I  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip  ! 

lExehanges  eloOuM  with  Tut  Errand. 

Dicky.  Ah  !  don't  swear,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Swear,  sir  I  Zoons,  han*t  I  got 
the  estate,  sir  !  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning 
for  my  brother. 

Tim.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  sir — 

Clinch.  Jun,  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  but  you  must  first  do 
me  the  favour  to  swear  positively  before  a  magis- 
trate that  you  killed  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter 
upon  the  estate  without  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter 
Ammon,  all  my  religion's  gone  since  I  put  on 
these  fine  clothes  1 — Hey  !  call  me  a  coach  some- 
body. 

Tim.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  call  one 
immediately. 

Clinch.  Jun.  No,  no,  Dicky,  carry  this  spark 
before  a  justice,  and  when  he  has  made  oath,  you 
may  discharge  him.— [£jrtfi«n/  Dicky  and  Tim 
EaBAND.]  And  I'll  go  see  Angelica.  Now,  that 
I'm  an  elder  brother,  I'll  court,  and  swear,  and 
rant,  and  rake,  and  go  to  the  Jubilee  with  the  best 
of  them.  [.BxU. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Roam  in  Lady  Luriwkll's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  Lure^vbll  and  Parlv. 

Lady  Lure.  Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my 
letter? 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  one  of  your  ladyship's 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  Park,  and  he  told 
the  bearer,  with  all  transports  of  joy,  that  he  would 
be  punctual  to  a  minute. 

L€idy  Lure.  Thus  most  villains,  sometime  or 
other,  are  punctual  to  their  ruin;  and  hypo- 
crisy, by  imposing  on  the  world,  at  last  deceives 
itself.     Are  all  things  prepared  for  his  reception  ? 

Par.  Exactly  to  your  ladyship's  order ;  the 
alderman  too  is  just  come,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquity. 

Lady  Lure.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on? 

Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upcyi  the 
family  for  your  nurse. 

Lady  Lure.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and 
put  out  the  candles,  and  tell  him  I'll  wait  on  him 
presently. — [As  Parly  goes  to  put  out  the  candles 
somebody  knocks.]  This  must  be  some  clown  with- 
out manners,  or  a  gentleman  abovo  ceremony.— 
Who's  there  ? 


SONG. 

Sir  Bar.  IWithout]  Thus  Damon  knock'd  at  Celia's 
door,  , 

He  algh'd.  and  begg'd,  and  wept,  and  swore  ; 
,  The  6lgn  was  so ;  [Knocks. 

She  ansMrer'd,  no, 
No,  no,  no.  [Knocks  thrice. 

Again  he  sigh'd,  again  he  pra/d  ;— 
*'  No,  Damon,  no,  I  am  afraid ; 
Ckmsider,  Damon.  I'm  a  maid, 

Ck>nsider;  no, 

I'm  a  maid. 

No,  no,  no.** 

At  last  his  sighs  and  tears  made  way. 
She  rose,  and  softly  tum'd  the  key  ; 
"  Come  in,"  said  she,  "  hut  do  not  stay. 

I  may  conclude 

You  will  he  rude^ 

But,  if  you  are,  you  may."  lExU  Parly. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  WjLium. 

Lady  Lure.  'Tis  too  early  for  serenading,  sir 
Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  is 
proper;  there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  their 
natures,  and,  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up 
the  chorus  of  earthly  happiness. 

Lady  Lure,  But,  sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives 
you  here  at  this  hour  ? 

Sir  Har.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  as  fair  wea- 
ther as  ever  enticed  a  citizen's  wife  to  cuckold 
her  husband  in  fresh  air : — ^love,  madam. 

[Taking  her  by  the  hand. 

Lady  Lure.  As  pure  and  white  as  angels*  soft 
desires. — Is't  not  so  ? 

Sir  Har.    Fierce,    as    when    ripe   consenting 
beauty  fires. 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside.]  O  villain  1  What  privilege 
has  man  to  our  destruction,  that  thus  they  hunt 
our  ruin  ? — [Aloud.]  If  this  be  a  love  token, — 
[Sir  Harry  Wild  air  drops  a  ring,  she  takes  it 
up]  your  mistress's  favours  hang  very  loose 
about  you,  sir. 

Sir.  Har.  I  can't  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
of  taking  it  up  by  anything  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Leuty  Lure.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningest 
ways  of  playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in 
your  profuseness  !  Speak  seriously,  am  I  beholden 
to  chance  or  design  for  this  ring  ? 

Sir  Har.  To  design,  upon  my  honour,  and  I 
hope  my  design  will  succeed.  [Aside. 

Lady  Lure.  [Singing.]  And  what  shall  I  give 
you  for  swh  a  fine  thing  9 

Sir  Har,  [Singing.]   You*ll  give  me  another, 
youHl  give  me  another  fine  thing. 

Lady  Lure.  Shall  I  be  free  with  you,  sir  Harry  } 

Sir  Har,  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  I  may 
be  free  with  you. 

Ltuiy  Lure.  Then,  plainly,  sir,  I  shall  beg  the 
favour  to  see  you  some  other  time,  for  at  this  very 
minute  I  have  two  lovers  in  the  house. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  to  be  as  plain,  I  must  be  gone 
this  minute,  for  I  must  see  another  mistress  within 
these  two  hours. 

Lndy  Lure,  Frank  and  free. 

Sir  Har.  As  you  with  me. — Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Lady  Lure,  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour. 
•—Now  for  my  merchant  and  Vizard. 

[Exitt  and  takes  the  eandlss  with  her. 
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He-enter  Parlt,  leading  in  Alderman  Smuoolsr,  dressed 
in  tcoman's  ^thes. 

Par.  This  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Well,  Mrs,  Parly,  Tm  obliged  to  you 
for  this  trouble ;  here  are  a  couple  of  shillingb  for 
you.  Times  are  hard,  yery  hard  indeed,  but  next 
time  rU  steal  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  my 
wife,  and  bring  them  to  you.<^What  are  you  fum- 
bling about  my  pockets  for  ? 

Par.  Only  settling  the  plaits  of  your  gown. 
Here,  sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady  will 
wait  on  you  presently. 

IPutt  him  into  the  closet,  runs  out,  and  returns  unth 

YlSARD. 

Fur.  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear 
auspicious  little  pilot  ? 

Par.  You're  almost  in  port,  sir;  my  lady*s 
in  the  closet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  imme- 
diately. 

Vim.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  1  ought     [Kisses  her. 

Par.  [Aside  ]  Psha  !  who  has  hired  me  best — 
a  couple  of  shillings  or  a  couple  of  kisses  ?       lExit. 

Viz.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover's 
steps,  and  night  that  shadows  outward  sense,  lights 
up  our  inward  joy.  Night !  the  great  awful  ruler 
of  mankind,  which  like  the  Persian  monarch  hides 
its  royalty  to  raise  the  veneration  of  the  world. 
Under  thy  easy  reign  dissemblers  may  speak  truth  ; 
all  slavish  forms  and  ceremonies  laid  aside,  and 
generous  villany  may  act  without  constraint. 

Smwi.  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet.]  Bless  me  ! 
what  voice  is  this  ? 

Viz.  Our  hungry  appetites,  like  the  wild  beasts 
of  prey,  now  scour  abroad  to  gorge  their  craving 
maws  ;  the  pleasure  of  hypocrisy,  like  a  chained 
lion  once  br.ke  loose,  wildly  indulges  its  new  free- 
dom, ranging  through  ail  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainly  pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit ;  he  talks  as  profanely  as 
an  actor  possessed  with  a  poet. 

Viz.  Ha  I  I  hear  a  voice. — Madam — my  life,  my 
happiness,  where  are  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  [^Aside.]  Madam !  He  takes  me  for  a 
woman  too,  I'll  try  him. — [Aloud']  Where  have 
you  left  your  sanctity,  Mr.  Vizard  ? 

Viz.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject — 
I  left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  daylight ; 
'tis  needless  to  wear  a  mask  in  the  dark. 

Smug.  [Aside.]  O  the  rogue,  the  rogue! — 
[Aloud.]  The  world  takes  you  for  a  very  sober, 
virtuous  gentleman. 

Viz,  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  security  to  all  my 
pleasures.  With  me  a  cully- squire  may  squander 
his  estate,  and  ne*er  be  thought  a  spendthrift :  with 
me  a  holy  elder  may  zealously  be  drunk,  and  toast 
his  tuneful  nose  in  sack,  to  make  it  hold  forth 
clearer  :  but  what  is  most  my  praise,  the  formal 
rigid,  she  that  rails  at  vice  and  men,  with  me  secures 
her  loosest  pleasures,  and  her  strictest  honour.  She 
who  with  scornful  mien  and  virtuous  pride  dis- 
dains the  name  of  whore,  with  me  can  wanton,  and 
laugh  at  the  deluded  world. 

Smug,  [^tide.]  How  have  I  been  deceived  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Then  you  are  very  great  among  the 
ladies  ? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam  :  they  know  that,  like  a  mole 
in  the  earth,  I  dig  deep,  but  invisible ;  not  like 
those  fluttering  noisy  sinners,  whose  pleasure  is 
the.  proclamation  of  their  faults ;  thoM  empty 
fla»hes  who  no  sooner  kindle,  but  they  must  blaze 


to  alarm  the  world. — But  come,  madam,  you  delmy 
our  pleasures. 

Smug.  [Aside.]  He  surely  takes  me  for  the 
lady  Lurewell ;  she  has  made  him  an  appointment 
too ;  but  I'll  be  revenged  of  both.— [Aloud.]  Well, 
sir,  what  are  those  you  are  so  intimate  with? 

Viz.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  know  very  weU  . 
those  who  stand  so  high,  that  the  vulgar  envy  even 
their  crimes,  whose  figure  adds  privilege  to  their 
sin,  and  makes  it  pass  unquestioned;  fair,  high, 
pampered  females,  whose  speaking  eyes  and  pierc- 
ing voice  would  arm  the  statue  of  a  stoic,  and 
animate  his  cold  marble  with  the  soul  of  an  epicure ; 
all  ravishing,  lovely,  soft,  and  kind,  like  you  ! 

Smug.  [Aside.  ]  Vm  very  lovely  and  soft  indeed ! 
you  shall  find  me  much  harder  than  you  imagine, 
friend ! — [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  your 
dissimulation  has  some  other  motive  besides  plea- 
sure .' 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  the  honestest  motive  in  the 
world — interest.  You  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  an  old  uncle,  alderman  Smuggler — you  have 
seen  him,  I  suppose  } 

Smug  Yes,  yes,  I  have  some  small  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Viz.  'Tis  the  most  knavish,  precise,  covetous 
old  rogue  that  ever  died  of  a  gout. 

Smug.  [Aside.]  Ah  !  the  young  son  of  a  whore  ! 
—  [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Viz.  Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched  souU 
than  he  for  ill-got  pelf :  and  yet  (what's  wonder> 
ful)  he  that  would  stick  at  no  profitable  villany 
himself,  loves  holinchs  in  another.  He  prays  all 
Sunday  for  the  sins  of  the  week  past ;  he  spends 
all  dinner-time  in  too  tedious  graces ;  and  what  he 
designs  a  blessing  to  the  meat,  proves  a  curse  to 
his  family.     He's  the  most^ 

Smug.  Well,  well,  sir,  I  know  him  very  welL 

Viz.  Then,  madam,  he  has  a  swinging  estate, 
which  I  design  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend 
like  a  gentleman.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and 
should  lose  it  by  deceit.  By  the  pretence  of  my 
zeal  and  sobriety,  I'll  cozen  the  old  miser  one  of 
these  days  out  of  a  settlement  and  deed  of  con- 
veyance— 

Smug.  It  shall  be  a  deed  to  convty  you  to  the 
gallows,  then,  you  young  dog  !  iAside. 

Viz.  And  no  sooner  he's  dead,  but  I'll  ratUc 
over  his  grave  with  a  coach -and-six,  to  inform  his 
covetous  ghost  how  genteelly  I  spend  his  money. 

Smug.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy;  for  I'll  have  my 
money  buried  with  me.  lAsids. 

Viz.  Bless  me,  madam  !  here's  a  light  coming 
this  way,  I  must  fly  immediately !  When  shall  I 
see  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  ray  dear  ! 

Viz.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  1  would  not  be 
seen  for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  lifie, 
nay  my  pleasure,  than  my  reputation.  lExit, 

Smug.  Reputation  !  reputation  !  that  peor  word 
suffers  a  great  deal.  Well,  thou  art  the  most 
accomplished  hypocrite  that  ever  made  a  grave 
plodding  face  over  a  dish  of  coffee  nnd  a  pipe  of 
tobacco !  He  owes  me  for  seven  years'  maintet 
nance,  and  shall  pay  me  by  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment; and  when  I  die,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  a  rope  and  a  shilling  ! — Who  are  these . 
I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  some  mischief.  I  wish  that 
I  were  safe  vrithin  the  city  liberties. — I'll  hide  my- 
self, l&ands  close. 
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Bui.  Ay,  ay,  stray  spooDS;  in  abort,  yaa  stolft 
ihaiD,  and  I'll  shake  your  old  limba  to  pieces  if  you 
lon't  deliier  them  preaently. 

Smug.  [^sid/.1  Bleis  me,  a  rererend  elder  of 
leveiity  yttn  old  accused  for  petty  Isrreny  ! — 
-J'oud.]  W'Ilv  learib  me,  good  people,  search 
:iie;  and  if  juu   find  an;  spoons  about  me,  jou 


gsirden  or  St.  Jamei'a  devil  that  put  them  in  my 

Bui,  Ay,  ay,  you  ahail  be  banged  for  a  thief, 
burned  for  a  witcli.  mid  then  carted  for  a  bawd. 
Speak,  what  are  yaa  ? 

Ruatrr  Lady  LimBvim.. 

Smug.  I'm  the  lady  Lurewell's  nurse. 

iorfy  /.urr.  \Vh™l  noise  i?  this? 

Sul.  llrre  i«  an  -iilJ  fuceubus,  madam,  thatliai 
stole  two  silver  spoons,  and  nays  she 'a  ;<iur  nurae. 

Laily  Lure.  My  nurse  !  U  the  iiii]iu'li'ii1  4ild 
jade!  1  never  unM  ihe  wKiirred  creature  before. 

Small.  [A'.ide.]  Then  1  Rm  finely  caught! — 
lj4loud.J  O  madam,  madam  don't  you  know 
me :  doii't  yoD  rcmfember  buss  bii<I  guinea  ? 

l.nily  I.vre.  Was  ever  iiieh  impndeoce  !  —  1 
knon  ibce  !  why  thou'ri  as  brazen  aa  a  bawd  in 
the  aide>box, — Tiikr  her  tjefore  a  justice,  and  then 
to  Newgate.      Away  ! 

Smug.  Ob!  consider,  madam,  that  Tm  an  alder- 
man. [Artde  la  Lnd;  Llhiwili. 

l.adg  Luri.  [AMi  to  Alderman  JiucGciLBR.] 
Consider,  sir,  that  yiia're  a  compound  of  covatouB- 
nesa,  bjpocriiy.  and  knavery,  and  muat  be  punished 
Bctordingly.     You   muat   be  in  petticoati,  gouty 

" "    ■    lady's  honour,  olJ  satyr! — 


sliallbummeforawitch. 

lAh-d.']  Away  with  him! 

Bui.  Ay,  ay,  «e  will  search  you,  mistreas. 

[£j-ciml  lli.lkr  aut  Poglmea  ttilk  Aldennan 

[I»,»„„,-,'. „..,/,.„■     ■ .,uis/Xi.poekH. 

Sonig.    Oh,  Llie  .j>mI  :  the  ii.v.l  ! 

Stilt  may  onr  sex  tbua  frauds  of  men  oppose. 

B-l.    Where?  where    ia  he  ?— Lord   bless   us! 

she  IS  B  witch  in  good  earnest,  ma}be  1 

May  honour  rule,  and  never  fall  belray'd, 

Smag.    Oh.  it    -as  some  devil,  some  Covenl- 

But  rice  be  caught  in  neu  for  rinuo  laid.  iExil. 

ACT 

r  V. 

SCENE  1.—A  Roam  in  Udy  Dabling's  //<nu«. 

AHBtl.   Hu  pretence,  perhaps,  was  sucb ;  bnt 

wuiueu  now,  like  enemies,  are  attacked  ;  whether 

Ladg  Dar.   Daughter,  since  you  have  to  deal 

umph  id  Ibe  iBme.      Pray,  madim.  by  what  mesns 

weie  vi>u  mJide  acquaintrd  with  bis  designs  ? 

think  il...  ufn.fBl  B,u  of  love  wn  ieciri'  bim  ;  yon 

Lmly   Dar.     Mean*,    child  '    why,   my    coosin 

mi.y  therefore  aliov.  auch  a  touHiBr  some  encou- 

Vizard,  who  I'm  sure  is  your  liocere  friend.  M:at 

bim.     He  brought  me  this  letter  from  mt  mann. 

modesiy. 

taiH,  »«■  Iht  truer.  -*..*  •h,  „p  b.. 

Aofftl     I  am  sensible,  madsm,    Ihnt  a  formal 

Angrl.   ^^Aii'lt.']  Ha!  Vi»id  !  (lieu  I'm  abused 

nicety  makes  ou     uiudeatj  bit  B-liwnril,  and  ,(|i- 

in  earnest.      Would  sir  Harrj.  1..    hi.  insiig.tloa. 

pears  rather   a  clmin  lu  enhUie  thmi  Ijr.i..  hi   m 

fix  B  base  BlTronl  u,>on  me  ?     ><,      .mi'    ^u^prct 

adorn  ns:  it  should  show,  when  un 1,  .u.l.  t  iL..y 

him   of  BO  ungentrel  a  tiirii'-.     Tin-  l.tier   ahaU 

■nd  innocent  as  a  dove,  but  strong  and  vigorous  as 

trace  the  mtb—lAlowt.]    M,v  mi")!.  ixi.n  maJiui 

■  fnlcon  when  aaiaulted. 

are  much  cleared  ;  aud  1  hopeto  natis  y  your  lady- 

LoHi,  Dar        m  afraid,  daughter,  yon  miiUke 

Anj/ii.    Though  oiodcaly.  mailam.  may  wink,  It 

muit  n<<t  sleep,  nhen  powerlnl  enemies  ure  Bbrosd. 

,  Harry  Wildair's  faults  ;  nay,  I  could  wre?i  Ins  moit 
Buipicioua  words  *  tboosaiid  wayi  to  make  them 
look  like  houour.— But.  inaduiu.  in  spite  of  love  I 

taint  our  nobility,  and  rob  all  lirtuuua  women  of 

LaHy  Dar.  You  must  certainly  be  mialaken, 
Angelica  ;  for  I'm  satisfied  sir  Uarry'a  deMgn)  are 
unly  to  court  and  marry  you. 


limaelf  WUda 

LadyDar.  Conduct  him  up.— [£jif  Footman] 
Daughter,  I  won't  doulil  your  discretion.        [Fril. 


.Vir  Har.  Ob,  thedrligbts  of  love  and  burgundy  \ 
— Madam.    1    have  toasted   your  ladyship   fifieeii 

hu>i>|>erii  jiucrei'ai'eit.  uml  swalluwcd  Cupids  like 
loacbea.  to*ierJ  s  asj. 

Jjifff/,  AaiivLst  then,  ^? 
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Sir  Har.  Whj  then,  madam,  the  wine  has  got 
into  mj  head,  and  the  cupids  ioto  my  heart ;  and 
unless  bj  quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly 
Mse  the  smart,  I'm  a  lost  man,  madam. 

AngeL  Drunkenness,  sir  Harry,  is  the  worst 
pretence  a  gentleman  can  make  for  rudeness  :  for 
the  excuse  is  as  scandalous  as  the  fault — ^Therefore, 
pray  consider  who  you  are  so  free  with,  sir ;  a 
woman  of  condition,  that  can  call  half-a-dozen 
footmen  upon  occasion. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
toss  me  in  a  blanket,  half-a-dozen  chambermaids 
would  do  better  service. — Come,  come,  madam, 
though  the  wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  has  it  taught 
me  to  speak  plainer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  ancient 
progenitors,  I  must  this  night  quarter  my  coat  of 
arms  with  yours. 

Angel.  Nay  then — Who  waits  there  **        [CalU, 

Enter  Footmoi. 

Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then  burgundy's  the  word,  and 
slaughter  will  ensue.  Hold ! — do  you  know, 
Kcoundrels,  that  I  have  been  drinking  victorious 
burgundy?  [Draw. 

Foot.  We  know  you're  drunk,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Then,  how  have  you  the  impudence, 
rascals,  to  assault  a  gentleiaan  with  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  courage  in  his  head  ? 

Foot.  Sir,  we  must  do  as  our  young  mistress 
commands  us. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then  have  among  ye,  dogs  ! 

{Throvet  fKoney  among  tfum :  they  scramble,  and  iaks  it 
up.    He  pelting  them  out,  ihutt  the  door,  and  rttumt. 

Rascals  !   Poltroons  ! — I  have  charmed  the  dragon, 
and  now  the  fruit's  my  own. 

Angel.  Oh,  the  mercenary  wretches  !  this  was  a 
plot  to  betray  me. 

Sir  Har.  I  have  put  tlfe  whole  army  to  flight : 
and,  now  take  the  general  prisoner. 

ILajfing  hold  c^fher. 

Angel.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name 
of  honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the 
fair  reputation  of  your  mother's  chastity,  that  you 
offer  not  the  least  offence  I — Already  you  have 
wronged  me  past  redress. 

Sir  Har.  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable 
creature  ! 

Angel.   What  madness,  sir  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  of  loose  desire  could  prompt  you  to  attempt 
this  baseness  ?     View  me  well.     The  brightness  of 
my  mind,  methinks,  should  lighten  outwards,  and 
let  you  see  your  mistake  in  my  behaviour. 
I  think  it  shines  with  so  much  innocence  in  my  face. 
That  it  should  dazzle  all  your  vicious  thoughts  : 
Think  not  I  am  defenceless  ^cause  alone. 
Your  very  self  is  guard  against  yourself: 
I'm  suK,  there's  something  generous  in  youi  soul ; 
My  words  shall  search  it  out, 
And  eyes  shall  fire  it  for  my  own  defence. 

Sir  Har.  [Mimicking.}  Talltidum,  ti  dum,tall 
ti  didi,  didum. — A  mUlion  to  one  now  but  this 
(?irl  is  just  come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival 
Queens. — Egad,  I'll  at  her  in  her  own  cant. — 

O  my  Statira  I  O  my  angry  dear  ! 
Turn  thy  eyes  on  me, — behold  thy  beau  in  buskins. 

Angel.  Behold  me,  sir;  view  me  with  a  sober 
thought. 
Free  from  those  fumes  of  wine  that  throw  a  mist 
Before  your  sight,  and  yoa  shall  find 


That  every  glance  from  my  reproaching  eyas. 
Is  arm'd  with  sharp  resentment,  and  with 
A  virtuous  pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 

iS'tr  Har.  [A tick.]  This  is  the  first  whore  in 
heroics  that  I  have  met  with. — {Akntd.}  Look  ye, 
madam,  as  to  that  slender  particular  of  your  virtue, 
we  shan't  quarrel  about  it;  you  may  be  as  vir- 
tuous as  any  woman  in  England,  if  you  plea«e; 
you  may  say  your  prayers  all  the  time, — But  pray, 
madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  what  is  this  same 
virtue  that  you  make  such  a  mighty  noise  abouL 
Can  your  virtue  bespeak  you  a  front  row  in  th% 
boxes  ?  No  ;  for  the  players  can't  live  upon  virtue. 
Can  your  virtue  keep  you  a  coach  and  six  ?  No, 
no,  your  virtuous  women  walk  a  foot.  Can  your 
virtue  hire  you. a  pew  in  a  church?  Why,  the 
very  sexton  will  tell  you,  no.  Can  your  virtue 
stake  for  you  at  pic^uet  ?  No.  Then  what  busi- 
ness has  a  woman  with  virtue  ?  Come,  come, 
madam,  I  offered  you  fifty  guineas  :  there's  a  hun- 
dred.—The  devil !  Virtuous  still !  Why,  'tis  a 
hundred,  five  score,  a  hundred  guineas. 

Angel.  O  indignation  ? 
Were  I  a  man,  you  durst  not  use  me  thus  ; 
But  the  mean,  poor  abuse  yon  throw  on  me« 
Reflects  upon  yourself  ? 
Our  sex  still  strikes  an  awe  upon  the  brave. 
And  only  cowards  dare  affront  a  woman. 

Sir  Har.  Affront !  'sdeath,  madam  !  a  hundred 
guineas  will  set  you  up  at  basket,  a  hundred 
gtiineas  will  furnish  out  your  lodgings  with  china  ; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of  quality ; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  escriroir  for 
your  billets-doux,  or  a  fine  Common  Prayer-book 
for  your  virtue.  A  hundred  guineas  will  buy  a 
hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  things  are  for  fine 
ladies  ;  and  fine  ladies  are  for  fine  gentlemen ;  and 
fine  gentleman  are — egad,  this  burgundy  makes  a 
man  speak  like  an  angel. — Come,  come,  madam, 
take  it,  and  put  it  to  what  use  you  please. 

Angel.  I' 11  use  it  as  I  would  the  base  unworthy 
giver — thus.  iThrowt doum  thepurte andttampt upon tt. 

Sir  Har.  [Aside.  ]  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in 
state  affairs ;  but  these  women  will  make  me  a 
parliament  man  *spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  against  their  extortion.  She  tramples 
underfoot  that  deity  which  all  the  world  adores. — 
Oh,  the  blooming  pride  of  beautiful  eighteen  i 
Psha,  I'll  talk  to  her  no  longer ;  I'll  make  my  mar- 
kets with  the  old  gentlewoman ;  she  knows  business 
better. — [Goes  to  the  door,  and  calls}  Here,  you 
friend,  pray  desire  the  old  lady  to  walk  in.—* 
Heark'ee,  by  Gad,  madam,  I'll  tell  your  mother. 

Be-enter  Lady  DARUNa 

Lady  Dar.  Well,  sir  Harry,  and  how  d'ye  like 
my  daughter,  pray  ? 

Sir  Har.  Like  her,  madam  ! — Heark'ee,  will  you 
take  it  ? — Why,  faith,  madam  1 — Take  the  money, 
I  say,  or  ^ad,  all's  out. 

Angel.  All  shall  out ;  sir,  you're  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  gentleman. 

Sir  Har.  With  all  my  heart,  madam. — In  short, 
madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat  too 
familiarly,  though  I  have  treated  her  like  a  woman 
of  quality. 

Lady  Dar.  How,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Why,  madam,  I  have  offered  her  a 
hundred  guineas. 

Lady  Dar,  A  hundred  guineas  !  upon  what  score? 
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bar- 


Sir  ff  ar.  Upon  what  tcore  !  Lord  !  Lord  !  how 
Ifa«e  old  women  loie  to  bear  t»«dj  !  Why.  fiilh, 
madam,  1  bate  ne'er  ■  dtublt-ealnulTt  nady  at 


happs  in 


t,  tall  al  de  rail. 


lei.  tall  I 

You  BhaU  take  'em,  believe  me,  tall  al  de  nil. 

If  yoa  will  gite  me  your — tall  al  de  rail. 
A  modiih  minuet,  madam,  tbat'a  all. 

Ladjt  Dar.  Sir.  I  don't  underatand  jon. 

Sir  Har.  [Atide.-]  Aj,  the  will  tufe  it  in  plain 
ttcui».~[.4liyail.]  Then,  madam,  <n  downright 
EnglUh,  lofferedyourdaughterahundredguiaeai, 


od.—lfFhitlte*.}  Ob,  pooriL 
uarijr  :  nnai  uave  tlie  angry  Stan  deiigiied  ! 

[LoalufiielliS.  oiuJ  JtuHi  a  ims 

Angel.  Now,  >ir,  I  hope  you  need  no  iniiigati.n 
to  redreii  out  wrong*  aioee  even  the  injury  point: 
the  way. 

Ladg  Dar.  ThiDb,  air,  that  our  blood  for  man; 
genentiona  hai  run  in  the  pureit  channel  of  im 
iuUied  honour. 

Sir  liar.  Ay,  madam.  IbamfUr 

Aagel.  Coniider  what  >  tender  blotaom  ia  femaii 
repnution,  which  the  leut  air  of  foul  detractiaii 
blasta. 

Sir  Hat.  Yea,  road 


Anget.  Hold,  ai 
Jooae  for  modeit 

,  atop  your  ibnitTe  tongne  1  loo 
art  to  bear.     Madam,  1  did  be- 

roreaiiipecttbath 
coo  pUin  ;  thia  kn 
humoura,  ia  made 

I  deaigna  were  baae,  now  they're 
ghl,  Ihia  mighty  man  of  witand 
a  tool  to  a  knave  :  Vizard  baa 

aent  him  of  a  bully'a  errand,  la  affront  a  woman 
nl  I  icom  the  abuie,  and  him  that  offered  it. 

Lady  Dar.  How,  air,  oome  to  affront  ue  1  d've 

know  who  we  art. 

Sir  liar.  Know 
there  i».  Mr.  Viia 

who  ye  are  '.  why,  your  dnughte 
d'a  couaiii.  1  auppoae  : — and  fo 

-[A.ide.-\ 
ia  modtFrance  [Aloud]  J't$linit vol 

Lady  Dar.   Hray,  air,  apeak  Englith. 

Sir  Hur.  [Atidt.]  Tbea  to  define  her  office, 
a  la  mndt  Limdrei  I — [AInud.]  I  auppoie  your 
Udyahip  to  be  one  of  thoae  civil,  obliging,  diacteet, 


thee 


toftheic 


pack  ofcarda.  Now  Iaup[>o>eyondauader>taadme. 

Lady  Dar.  Thia  is  beyond  anlfervnce  I      But  aay, 

thou  aba^TB  man,  what  injury  have  you  ere  re- 

ceiied  froaa  me  or  mine,  thui  to  engage  you  in  thia 


uraelfhelow; 


Angil.  Ye*,iir,wh 
induce  you  thna  t«deh 

Sir  liar.  Heyday  i  now  oear  cioiana,  ana 
yon  my  fair  Statira,  be  not  ao  very  heroic  in  your 
stylea  ;  Vizard'*  letter  may  reaolve  you,  and  aniwer 
iX\  the  impertinent  qneationa  you  have  made  me. 

Lady  Dar.    Angtl,  We  appeal  to  that. 

Sir  Har.  And  I'll  aland  to't  t  be  read  it  to  me, 
■ad  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Angel.  Here,  air,  peruie  it,  and  Bee  bow  much 

Sir  Uar.  ^Opening  the  leller.-]  But  hold,  ma- 
dam—(To  Lady  DabLIHQ]  before  1  read,  I'll 
make  some  condiiion.  Mr.  Viiard  >aya  here,  that 
I  won't  scruple  thirty  or  forty  piecea.  Now,  ma- 
dam, it  you  have  clapped  in  anotlier  ciplier  to  the 
account,  and  made  it  three  or  four  hundred,  by 
Gad,  I  wiU  not  atand  to't. 

Angel.  Now,  can't   I    tell  whether   diidain   or 

iMdy  Dar.  The  letter,  air,  shall  anawer  you. 

,SirH..r.  Well  then  !—[Readi.5  Ou/ft^njmrn- 
ri'iiicftiialion  lo  tenefour  ladyjhip,  and  my  coutin 
Angelica — Ay,  ay,  the  very  worda,  I  can  aay  it  by 
heart — t  have  irnt  lir  Harry  Wildair — lo  euurl 
my  EDuiin..— What  the  devil'*  thii?— An(  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  to  court  my  couain  /—He  read  to 
I  different  thing.- tfe'a  a  gentleman  of 

\T  daughter  very 


fireal  pari  1  and  fortune — He'i 
k  raacal  ]^And  tevuld  make 


behavii 
■Har.  Right,  madam.  [flmnaiHt 

igel.  Remember  the  baae  price  you  ofiiered  m 

lEtil. 
■  Har.  Very  true,  madam. — W 
catecbiaed  ? 

Lady  Dar.  Then  think  that  Vizi 
zard,  caused  all  thia,  yet  lives  :  that' 

5ir  Har.  Slay,  madi.m,  one  word.  Is  there  no 
other  way  to  redrew  your  wrongs,  but  by  fighlinif  ? 

Lady  Oar.  Only  one.  sit,  which  if  you  can  ibink 
of,   you  may  do ;  you  know  the  buaineas  1  enter- 

Sir  Mar.  1  understand  yon.  madam. — [Eiil 
Udy  Darlino.]     Here  am  1  brought  to  a  very 

mit  malrimony'l  Which  is  beat,  now  ^  a  licence 
from  Doctors'  Commona,  or  a  aentence  from  the 
Old  Bailey  ?  If  I  kill  my  man.  the  law  hangs  me  j 
if  1  marry  my  woman,  I  shall  hung  mjaelf. — But, 
damn  it !  cowards  date  liglit ;  I'll  marry,  that's  the 
moat  daring  action  of  the  two.  So,  my  dear  cousin 
Angelica,  have  at  you.  [£ri(. 


SCENE  U—yeagale. 

Clinch.  Sen.  How  severe  and  melancholy  are 
Newgate  rvnettiun*  I  Last  week  my  father  died  ; 
yesterday  I  turned  beau  ;  to-day  I  am  laid  by  the 
heels,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  bung  by  the  neck.— 

account  of  my  journey  through   France  to  Italy  ; 

to  Tyburn—  The  lait  ai,d  dying  ipterh  of  BeaM 
Clincher,  thai  teas  going  la  (At  Julnlee.—Comi,  a 
halfpenny  a  piece  I — a  sad  sound,  a  aad  sound, 
faith  I  'Tis  one  way  to  hate  a  man's  death  make  a 
great  noise  in  the  world. 

£nlrr  Aldarmao  BiiaaoLia  and  Jallsr. 

Snug.  Well,  friend,  I  have  told  you  who  1  am  : 
BO  lend  these  lellera  into  ThameB-Btreet,aB  directed; 

they  are  to  gentlemen  that  wilt  bail  me [£jJt 

Jailer.]  Eh  I  thia  Newgate  is  a  very  populon* 
place :  here's  robbery  and  repentance  in  every 
corner — WeU,  friend,  what  are  you  ?  a  cut-tb: 
orabum-Uiliff? 

CJinch.  Sen.  What  are  yon,  mlatreiB  ?  a  bawd, 
or  a  witch  i  Heark'cc,  if  you  are  a  witch,  d'ye 
see,  I'll  give  yon  a  hundred  pound*  to  mount  me 
on  a  broom-ataff,  and  whip  me  away  to  the  Jabilce. 

Smug.  The  Jubilee  1  Oh,  you  yoong  raluhelU 
what  brought  yon  here  ? 
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Clinch.  Sfn.  Ah,  yoa  old  rogue,  what  brought 
you  here,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Smug,  I  knew,  sir,  what  your  powdering,  your 
prinking,  your  dancing,  and  your  frisking,  would 
come  to. 

Clinch.  Sen.  And  I  knew  what  your  cozening, 
your  extortion,  and  your  snr  tggKng,  would  come  to. 

Smutf.  Ay,  sir,  you  must  break  your  indentures, 
and  run  to  the  devil  in  a  full-bottom  wig,  must 
you  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  must  put  ofT  your 
gravity,  and  run  to  the  devil  in  petticoats  ?  You 
design  to  swing  in  masquerade,  master,  d'ye  ? 

Smug.  Ay,  you  must  go  to  the  plays,  too,  sirrah  ; 
Lord  !  Lord  !  what  business  has  a  prentice  at  a 
playhouse,  unless  it  be  to  hear  his  master  made  a 
cuckold,  and  bis  mistress  a  whore !  'Tis  ten  to 
one  now,  but  some  malicious  poet  has  my  character 
upon  the  stage  within  this  month.  Tis  a  hard 
matter  now  that  an  honest  sober  man  can't  sin  in 
private  for  this  plaguy  stage.  I  gave  an  honest 
gentleman  five  guineas  myself  towards  writing  a 
book  against  it :  and  it  has  done  no  good,  we  see. 

Clinch,  Sen.  Well,  well,  master,  take  courage  ; 
our  comfort  is,  we  have  lived  together,  and  shall  die 
together :  only  with  this  difference,  that  I  have 
lived  like  a  fool,  and  shall  die  like  a  knave  ;  and 
you  have  lived  like  a  knave,  and  shall  die  like  a  fool. 

Smug.  No,  sirrah !  I  have  sent  a  messenger  for 
my  clothes,  and  shall  get  out  immediately,  and 
shall  be  upon  your  jury  by  and  by. — Go  to  prayers 
you  rogue  ?  go  to  prayers  !  lExit. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Prayers  !  'tis  a  hard  taking  when 
a  man  must  say  grace  to  the  gallows.  Ah,  this 
cursed  intriguing  !  Had  I  swung  handsomely  in  a 
silken  garter  now,  I  had  died  in  my  duty ;  but  to 
bang  in  hemp,  like  the  vulgar,  'tis  very  ungenteel. 

Enter  Tim  Errand. 

A  reprieve  !  a  reprieve  !  Thou  dear,  dear — damned 
rogue,  where  have  you  been  ?  thou  art  the  most 
welcome — son  of  a  whore  !  where's  my  clothes  ? 

Tim.  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  are :  come,  sir, 
strip,  sir,  strip  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  What,  sir !  will  you  abuse  a  gen- 
tleman ? 

Tim.  A  gentleman  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  D*ye  know 
where  you  are,  sir  ?  we're  all  gentlemen  here.  I 
stand  up  for  liberty  and  property.  Newgate's  a 
commonwealth.  No  courtier  has  business  among 
us.     Come,  sir ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Well,  but  stay,  stay  till  I  send  for 
my  own  clothes  :  I  shall  get  out  presently. 

Tim.  No,  no,  sir !  I'll  ha'  you  into  the  dun- 
geon, and  uncase  you. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Sir,  you  can't  master  me  ;  for  I'm 
twenty  thousand  strong.  lExeunt  itntggling. 


SCENE  III.- 


■A  Room  in  Lady  Darling's 
Haute, 


Enter  Sir  HARnv  WiLDAre  %plth  Mtert,Footmen/oUowing. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  fly  all  around,  and  bear  they  as 
directed  ; — you  to  Westminster,  you  to  St.  James's, 
and  you  into  the  city.  Tell  all  my  friends  a  bride- 
groom's joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of  ye 
like  bridegrooms  also :  all  appear  with  hospitable 
looks,  and  bear  a  welcome  in  your  faces.     Tell  'em 


I'm  married.  If  any  ask  to  whom,  make  no  reply, 
but  tell  'em  that  I'm  married,  that  joy  shall  crown 
the  day,  and  love  the  night.     Begone !  fly  ! 

[Exeunt  Footmen  running 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

A  thousand  welcomes,  friend  !  my  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  I  can  share  it  with  my  friend. 
Brisk  joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  you  ;  then  back 
again  ;  and  like  the  sun  grow  warmer  by  reflexion ! 

Stand.  You're  always  pleasant,  sir  Harry.;  but 
this  transcends  yourself !  whence  proceeds  it  } 

Sir  Har.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  my  friend  ? 
Whence  flows  all  earthly  joy  ?  What  is  the  life  of 
man  and  soul  of  pleasure  ? — woman  !  What  firet 
the  heart  with  transport,  and  the  soul  with  rap* 
tures  ? — lovely  woman  !  What  is  the  masterstroke 
and  smile  of  the  creation,  but  charming,  virtuous 
woman  ?  When  nature,  in  the  general  composi- 
tion, first  brought  woman  forth,  like  a  flushed  poet 
ravished  with  his  fancy,  with  ecstacy  she  blessed  the 
fair  production  ! — Methinks,  my  friend,  you  relish 
not  my  joy ;  what  is  the  cau^e  ? 

Stand.  Canst  thou  not  guess  }  What  is  the 
bane  of  man  and  scourge  of  life,  but  woman  ? 
What  is  the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  is 
damned  for  worshipping? — treacherous  woman. 
What  are  those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine 
beautiful  for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are 
dangerous  as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  deluding 
woman  ?  Woman  !  whose  composition  inverts  hu- 
manity :  their  body's  heavenly,  but  their  souls 
are  clay  ! 

Sir  Har.  Come,  come,  colonel,  this  is  too  much. 
I  know  your  wrongs  received  from  Lure  well  may 
excuse  your  resentments  against  her:  but  'tis 
unpardonable  to  charge  the  failings  of  a  single 
woman  upon  the  whole  sex.  I  have  found  one, 
whose  virtues — 

Stand.  So  have  I,  sir  Harry ;  I  have  found  one, 
whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince.  And  if 
lying,  dissembling,  perjury,  and  falsehood,  be  no 
breaches  in  woman's  honour,  she's  as  innocent 
as  infancy.  | 

Sir  Har.   Well,   colonel,    I   find  your  opinion  ' 
grows  stronger  by  opposition  :  I  shall  now  there- 
fore waive  the  argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  this 
day  to  make  a  show  of  complaisance  at  least. — 
Here  comes  my  charming  bride. 

Enter  Lady  Darling  and  Anoklica. 

Stand.  [Saluting  Angelica.]  I  wish  yon,  ma- 
dam, all  the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 

Enter  Clinchrr  Junior 

Clinch.  Jun.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  just 
upon  the  spur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take  my 
leave. 

Sir  Har.    Whither  are  you  bound,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Bound,  sir  !  I'm  going  to  the  Jubi- 
lee, sir. 

Lady  Dar.  Bless  m^,  cousin  !  how  came  you 
by  these  clothes  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Clothes  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  the  rarest 
jest !  ha  !  ha !  ha  I  I  shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  1  shall  burst ! 

Ladt/  Dar.    What's  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  The  matter  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Why, 
an  honest  porter — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — has  knocked  ovt 
my  brother's  brains,  ha  1  ha  !  ha  1 
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Sir  Har.  A  very  ^od  jest,  i'faith  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Clinch.  Jun,  Ay,  sir,  but  the  best  jest  of  all  is, 
he  knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  so 
he  is  as  dead  as  a  dooff-vail,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lafl^  Dtir.   And  db  you  laugh,  wretch  ? 

Clinch,  Jun.  Laugh  !  ha  !  ha  I  ha ! — Let  me 
see  e'er  a  younger  brother  in  England  that  won't 
laugh  at  such  a  jest. 

Angel.  You  appeared  a  very  sober  pious  gentle- 
man  some  hours  ago. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Psha !  I  waft  a  fool  then  ;  but 
now,  madam,  Pm  a  wit  >  I  can  rake  now.  As  for 
your  part,  madam,  you  might  have  had  roe  once : 
but  now,  madam,  if  you  should  chance  fall  to  eat- 
ing chalk,  or  gnawing  the  sheets,  'tis  none  of  my 
fault.  Now,  madam,  I  have  an  estate,  and  1  must 
go  to  the  Jubilee. 

Enter  Cuncher  Senior  in  a  blanket. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Must  you  so,  rogue !  must  ye  ? — 
You  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  will  you  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  A  ghust !  a  ghost ! — Send  for  the 
dean  and  chapter  presently. 

Clinch.  Sen.  A  ghost !  no,  no,  sirrath ;  Pm  an 
elder  brother,  rogue  1 

Clinch.  Jun.  1  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that ; 
Pm  sure  you're  dead  in  law. 

Clinch.  Sen.   Why  so,  sirrah  ?  why  so  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Because,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to 
swear  he  knocked  out  your  brains. 

Sir  Har.  An  odd  way  of  swearing  a  man  out  of 
his  life  ! 

Clinch.  Jun.  Smell  him,  gentlemen ;  he  has  a 
deadly  scent  about  him  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Truly,  the  apprehensions  of  death 
may  have  made  me  savour  a  little  !     O  Lord  !  the 

colonel  I ^The  apprehension  of  him  may  make  me 

savour  worse.  Pm  afraid.  lAtidCk 

Clinch.  Jun.  In  short,  sir,  were  you  ghost,  or 
brother,  or  devil,  I  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon ! 

Stand.  Go  to  the  Jubilee !  go  to  the  bear-garden  ! 
N.  The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly  injures  our 
>  country ;  you  exiH>se  our  native  follies,  which  ridi- 
^^  cules  us  among  strangers  ;  and  return  jfraught  only 
*  with  their  vices,  which  you  vend  here  for  fashion- 

able gallantry.  A  travelling  fool  is  as  dangerous 
as  a  homebred  villain.  Get  you  to  your  native 
plough  and  cart ;  converse  with  animals  like  your^ 
selves — sheep  and  oxen  ;  men  are  creatures  you 
don't  understand. 

.Sir  Har.  Let  'em  alone,  colonel,  their  folly  will 
be  now  diverting. — Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  dispute 
this  point  some  other  time ;  1  hear  some  fiddles 
tuning,  let's  hear  how  they  can  entertain  us. — Ue 
pleased  to  sit. 

IHere  singing  and  dancing  :  after  vahicK  a  Footman 
enter*  and  whiepers  Sir  Uarav  Wiloair. 

Sir  Har.  [To  Lady  Darling.]  Madam,  shall 
I  beg  you  to  entertain  the  company  in  the  next 
room  for  a  niomfnt  ? 

Lady  Dar.  With  all  my  heart. — Come,  gentle- 
men. iExmnt  all  but  Sir  Harry  Wiloair. 

Sir  Har.  A  lady  to  inquire  for  me  !  Who  can 
this  be  } 

Enter  Lady  Lureu'RIJ^ 

Oh,  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation, 
to  come  uninvited  to  dance  at  my  wedding ! — What 
d've  icaze  at,  madam  ? 


Laiy  Lure.  A  monster  ! — If  thou  art  married, 
thou'rt  the  most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avouched 
deceit ! 

Sir  Har.  Heyday !  why,  madam,  I'm  sure  I 
never  swore  to  marry  you !  I  made,  indeed,  h 
slight  promise,  upon  condition  of  your  granting 
me  a  small  favour ;  but  you  would  not  consent, 
you  know. 

Lady  Lurfi.  [  Aside.]  How  he  upbraids  me  with 
my  shame  ! — [Aloud.]  Can  you  deny  your  binding 
vows.  When  this  appears  a  witness  'gainst  your 
falsehood  .*  [Showing  a  ring. 

Methinks  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge 
Should  f^ash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face  ! 
Read,  read  here  the  binding  words  of  love  and 

honour ; 
Words  not  unknown  to  yottr  perfidious  eyes. 
Though  utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart ! 

Sir  Har.  The  woman's  stark  staring  mad,  that's 
certain  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Was  it  maliciously  designed  to  let 
me  find  my  misery  when  past  redress?  to  let  roe 
know  you,  only  to  know,  you  false  ?  Had  not 
cursed  chance  showed  me  the  surprising  motto,  I 
had  been  happy.  The  first  knowledge  1  had  of  you 
was  fatal  to  me,  and  this  «econd  worse. 

Sir  Har.  What  the  devil's  all  this !  Madam^ 
Pm  not  at  leisure  for  raiDery  at  present ;  I  have 
weighty  affairs  upon  my  hands ;  the  business  of 
pleasure,  madam — any  other  time —  IGoingi 

Lady  Lure.    Stay,  1  conjure  you,  stay ! 

Sir  Har.  Faith,  1  can't !  my  bride  expects  roe. 
— But  hark'ee,  when  the  honeymoon  is  over,  about 
a  month  or  two  hence,  I  may  do  you  a  small 
favour.  ISxU. 

Lathj  Lure.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressionsl^ 
Heavens,  or  1  shall  burst !  Woman's  weaknesi, 
man's  falsehood,  my  own  fthame,  and  love's  dis- 
dain, at  once  swell  up  my  breast  1 — Words,  words, 
or  I  shall  burst  1  [fioing. 


)   sie 


Re-enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Stand.  Stay,  madam,  you  need  not  shun  my 
sight ;  for  if  yon  are  perfect  woman,  you  have  con- 
fidence to  outface  a  crime,  and  bear  the  charge  of 
guilt  without  a  blush. 

Lady  Lure.  The  charge  of  guilt ! — What,  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  you  ?  ve  done't,  and  glory  in  the 
act  I  the  height  of  female  justice  were  to  make  you 
all  hang  or  drown,  dissembling  to  the  prejudice  of 
men  is  virtue  ;  and  every  look,  or  sign,  or  smile, 
or  tear,  that  can  deceive  is  meritorious. 

Stand.  Very  pretty  principles  truly !  If  there 
be  truth  in  woman,  'tis  now  in  thee. — Come,  ma- 
dam, you  know  that  you're  discovered,  and  being 
sensible  you  can't  escape,  you  would  now  turn  to 
bay. — That  ring,  madam,  proclaims  you  guilty. 

Lady  Lure.  O  monster !  villain  !  perfidious  vil- 
lain !  has  he  told  you  ? 

Stand.  I'll  tell  it  you,  and  loudly  too. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  name  it  not ! — Yes,  speak  it 
out,  'tis  so  just  a  punishment  for  putting  faith  in 
man,  that  I  will  bear  it  all ;  and  let  credulous  maids, 
that  trust  their  honour  to  the  tongues  of  men,  thus 
hear  their  shame  proclaimed. — Speak  now  what  his 
busy  scandal,  and  your  improving  malice,  both  dare 
utter. 

Stand.  Your  falsehood  can*t  be  reached  by  ma- 
lice nor  by  satire;  your  actions  are  the  juste&t  libel 
on  your  fame.  Your  words,  your  looksj^TOur  tears. 


6i3S 
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I  did  believe  in  spite  of  common  fame :  nay,  against 
my  own  eyes  I  still  maintained  your  truth.  1  ima- 
gined Wildair's  boasting  of  your  favours  to  be  the 
pure  result  of  his  own  vanity.  At  last  he  urged  your 
taking  presents  of  him ;  as  a  convincing  proof  of 
which  you  yesterday  fVom  him  received  that  ring : 
— which  ring,  that  I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  I 
lent  him  for  that  purpose. 

Ztody  Lure.  Ha !  you  lent  him  for  that  purpose  ! 

Stand.  Yei,  yes,  madam,  I  lent  him  for  that 
purpose — no  den3ring  it. — I  know  it  well,  for  I 
have  worn  it  long,  and  desire  you  now,  madam,  to 
restore  it  to  the  just  owner. 

Lady  Lure.  The  just  owner !  think,  sir,  think 
but  of  what  importance  'tis  to  own  it.  If  you  have 
loire  and  honour  in  your  soul,  'tis  then  most  justly 
yours ;  if  not,  you  are  a  robber,  and  have  stolen  it 
basely. 

Stand.  Ha  I  your  words,  like  meeting  flints,  have 
^ruck  a  light  to  show  me  something  strange. — But 
tell  me  instantly,  is  not  your  real  name  Majgly  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Answer  me  first,  did  not  you  receive 
this  ring  about  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Stand.  I  did. 

Lady  Lure.  And  were  not  you  about  that  time 
entertained  two  nights  at  the  house  of  sir  Oliver 
Manly  in  Oxfordshire  ? 

Stand.  I  wasl  I  was! — [Runs  to  her,  and 
embraces  her.]  The  blest  remembrance  fires  my 
soul  with  transport — I  know  the  rest — you  are  the 
charming  she,  and  I  the  happy  man. 

Lady  Lure.  How  has  blind  Fortune  stumbled 
on  the  right! — But  where  have  yoii  wandered  since? 
— 'Twas  cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  my  fortune  were  too 
tedious  now ;  but  to  discharge  myself  from  the 
stain  of  dishonour,  I  must  tell  you,  that  imme- 
diately upon  my  return  to  the  university,  my  elder 
brother  and  I  quarrelled.  My  father,  to  prevent 
farther  mischief,  posts  me  away  to  travel :  I  writ  to 
you  from  London,  but  fear  the  letter  came  not  to 
your  hands. 

Lady  Lure.  I  never  had  the  least  account  of 
you,  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Stand.  Three  years  I  lived  abroad,  and  at  my 
return,  found  you  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
though  none  could  tell  me  whither.  Missing  you 
thus,  I  went  to  Flanders,  served  my  king  till  the 
peace  commenced ;  then  fortunately  going  on  board 
at  Amsterdam,  one  ship  transported  us  both  to 
England.  At  the  first  sight  I  loved,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  hidden  cause. — You  may  remember, 
madam,  that  talking  once  of  marriage,  I  told  you 
I  was  engaged ;  to  your  dear  self  I  meant 

Liuly  Lure.  Then  men  are  still  most  generous 
and  brave — and  to  reward  your  truth,  an  estate  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  waits  your  accept- 
ance ;  and  if  I  can  satisfy  you  in  my  past  conduct, 
and  the  reasons  that  engaged  me  to  deceive  all 
men,  I  shall  expect  the  honourable  performance  of 
your  promise,  and  that  you  would  stay  with  me  in 
England. 

Stand.  Stay^ — not  fame  nor  glory  e*er  shall  part 
us  more.  My  honour  can  be  nowhere  more  con- 
cerned than  here. 

Re-tnter  SirllAiuiY  Wildair,  Anorlica,  Clinchbr  Senior, 
and  Clinchbr  Junior. 

Oh,  sir  Harry,  Fortune  has  acted  miracles  !     The 
I  story's  strange  and  tedious,  but  all  amounts  to 


this :  that  woman's  mind  is  charming  as  her  per- 
son, and  I  am  made  a  convert  too  to  beauty. 

Sir  Har.  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  my  plea- 
sure perfect. 

Enter  Alderman  Smdoolkr. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  my  g^cions 
nephew  Vizard  among  ye  ? 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  he  dares  not  show  his  face  among 
such  honourable  company,  for  your  gracious  ne- 
phew is  — 

Smug.  What,  sir  ?  have  a  care  what  you  saj^ 

Sir  Har.  A  villain,  sir. 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart : — 1*11  pardon  you  thf 
beating  me  for  that  very  word.  And  pray,  si 
Harry,  when  you  see  him  next,  tell  him  this  nemr 
from  me,  that  I  have  disinherited  him,  that  I  wit 
leave  him  as  poor  as  a  disbanded  quarter-master. 
And  this  is  the  positive  and  stiff  resolution  of  three- 
score and  ten  ;  an  age  that  sticks  as  obstinately  to 
its  purpose,  as  the  old  fashion  of  its  cloak. 

Sir  Har.  [To  Anoblica.]  You  see,  madam, 
how  industriously  Fortune  has  punbhed  his  offence 
to  you. 

Angel.  I  can  scarcely,  sir,  reckon  it  an  offence, 
considering  the  happy  consequence  of  it. 

Smug.  O  sir  Harry,  he  is  as  hypocritical — 

Lady  Lure.  As  yourself,  Mr.  Alderman :  how 
fares  my  good  old  nurse,  pray  sir  ? 

Smug.  O  madam,  I  shall  be  even  with  yon  before 
I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that  I  have 
in  my  hands  ! 

Stand.  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Alderman ;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-book .' 

Smug.  [Aiide.\  O  Lord,  it  contains  an  account 
of  all  my  secret  practices  in  trading ! — [Aloud,] 
How  came  you  by  it,  sir  ? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  here  dusted  it  out  of  your 
pocket,  at  this  lady's  house  yesterday.  It  contains 
an  account  of  some  secret  practices  in  your  mer- 
chandising ;  among  the  rest  the  counterpart  of  an 
agreement  with  a  correspondent  at  Bordeaux, 
about  transporting  French  wine  in  Spanish  casks. — 
First  return  this  lady  all  her  writings,  then  I  shall 
consider  whether  I  shall  lay  your  proceedings  before 
the  parliament  or  not ;  whose  justice  will  never 
suffer  your  smuggling  to  go  unpunished. 

Smug.  Oh,  my  poor  ship  and  cargo ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Hark'ee,  master,  you  had  as  good 
come  along  with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Angel.  CoT  ,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  once  let  a 
woman  adviq^  Would  you  be  thought  i  honest 
man,  banish  coretousness,  that  worst  gout  of  age  *. 
avarice  is  a  poor  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul,  Boi 
will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  stnl.-  >^ 
Would  you  be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times,  be 
less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  your  pre- 
cepts, and  more  strict  in  your  example. 

Sir  Har.  Right,  madam ;  virtue  flows  freer  from 
imitation  than  compulsion ;  of  which,  colonel,  your 
conversion  and  mine  are  just  examples. 

In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools. 

By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules. 

Where  virtue  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands, 

And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands. 

But  woman, — 

Charming  woman,  can  true  converts  make ; 

We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  sake. 

Virtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay. 

We  hear  with  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 

[Sxtunt  omMi 
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Now  all  depart,  each  his  respectiye  way. 
To  spend  an  evening's  chat  upon  the  play ; 
Some  to^Hippolito's  ;  one  homeward  goes. 
And  one  with  loving  she  retires  to  the  Rose. 
The  amorous  pair  in  all  things  frank  and  fre^. 
Perhaps  may  save  the  play — in  number  Threfe. 
The  tearing  spark,  if  Phillis  aught  gainsays, 
Breaks  the  drawer's  head,  kicks  her*  and  murders 

Bays. 
To  cofTee  some  retreat  to  save  their  pockets. 
Others,  more  generous,  damn  the  play  at  Lockefs; 
But  there,  I  hope,  the  author's  fears  are  vain. 
Malice  ne'er  spoke  in  generous  champagne. 
That  poet  merits  an  ignoble  death. 
Who  fears  to  fall  over  a  brave  Monteth. 
The  privilege  of  wine  we  only  ask, 
You'll  taste  again  before  you  damn  the  flask. 
Our  author  fears  not  you ;  but  those  he  may, 
Who  in  cold  blood  murder  a  man  in  tea. 
Those  men  of  spleen,  who  fond  the  world  should 

;  know  it, 
Sit  down,  and  for  their  twopence  damn  a  poet. 
Their  criticism's  good,  that  we  can  say  for't. 
They  understand  a  play — too  well  to  pay  for'^. 


From  box  to  stage,  from  Stage  to  box  they  run. 
First  steal  the  play,  then  damn  it  when  they've 

done. 
But  now,  to  know  what  fttte  may  us  betide> 
Among  our  friends,  in  Comhill  and  Cheapside : 
But  those,  I  think,  have  but  one  rule  for  plays ; 
They'll  say  they're  good,  if  so  the  world  says. 
If  it  should  please  them  and  their  spouses  know  it. 
They  straignt  inquire  what  kind  of   man's  the 

poet. 
But  from  side-box  we  dread  a  fearful  doom, 
All  the  good-natured  beaux  are  gone  to  Rome. 
The  ladietf^  censure  I'd  almost  forgot. 
Then  for  a  line  or  two  to  engage  their  vote : 
But  that  wav's  old,  below  our  author's  aim^ 
No  less  than  his  whole  play  is  compliment  to 

them. 
For  their  sakes  then  the  play  can't  miss  succeeding. 
Though  critics   may  want  wit,   they  have  good 

breeding. 
They  won't,  I'm  sure,  forfeit  the  ladies'  graces, 
By  showing  their  ill-nature  to  their  faces. 
Our  business  with  good  manners  may  be  done. 
Flatter  us  hcre«  and  dalnn  us  when  you're  gone. 
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Mr  Lord, — My  pen  i» both  a  novice  in  poetry,  and  a  stranger  at  court,  nnd  can  no  more  mise  Itself  to  the  styled 
pancfryric,  than  it  can  stoop  to  the  art  of  flattery;  but  if  in  the  pUin  and  simple  habit  of  truth,  it  may  presume  to  mix 
with  that  crowd  of  followers  that  daily  attend  upon  your  Lordship's  favour,  please  to  behold  a  stranger,  with  this 
diffcroioe,  that  he  pays  more  homage  to  your  worth,  than  sdoration  to  your  greatnesa 

This  distinction,  my  Lord,  will  appear  too  nice  and  metaphysical  to  the  world,  who  know  your  Lordship's  merit  and 
place  to  be  so  hiseparable,  that  they  can  only  differ  as  the  cause  from  the  effect ;  and  this,  my  Lord,  is  as  much  beyond 
dispute,  as  that  youi  royal  master,  who  has  made  the  noble  choice,  is  the  most  wise  and  most  discerning  prince  in  the 
universe. 

To  present  the  world  with  a  lively  draught  of  your  Lordship's  perfections.  I  should  enumerate  the  Judgment,  oondnet, 
piety  and  courage  of  our  great  and  gracious  king,  who  can  only  place  his  favours  on  those  shining  qualificatims  far 
which  his  mnjesty  is  so  eminently  remarkable  himself:  but  this,  my  Lord,  will  prove  the  business  of  volumlnoas 
history,  and  your  Lordship's  character  must  attend  the  fame  of  your  great  master  in  the  memoirs  of  futurity,  as  your 
faithful  service  has  hitherto  accompanied  the  noble  actions  of  hi»  life. 

The  greatest  princes  in  all  ages  have  had  their  friends  and  favourites,  with  them  to  communicate  and  debate  thdr 
thoughts,  so  to  exercise  and  ripen  their  Judgments ;  or  sometimes  to  ease  their  cares  by  imparting  them.  The  great 
Augustus,  we  read  in  his  project  of  settling  the  unwieldy  Roman  conquests  on  a  fixed  basis  of  government,  had  the 
dcHlgn  laid,  not  in  his  council,  but  his  closet ;  there  we  find  him  with  his  two  friends  Mccenaa  and  Agrippa,  his 
favourite  friends,  persons  of  ttound  Judgment  and  unquestionable  fidelity,  there  the  great  question  is  freely  and  reason- 
ably  debated,  without  the  noise  of  faction  and  constraint  of  formality  ;  and  there  was  laid  that  prodigious  scheme  of 
government,  that  soon  recovered  their  bleeding  country,  healed  the  wounds  of  the  civil  war,  blcKsed  the  empire  with  a 
lusting  peace,  and  styled  its  monarch.  Pater  Patriee. 

The  parallel,  my  Lord,  is  easily  made  ;  we  have  our  Csesar  too,  no  less  renowned  than  the  forementioned  Augustas; 
he  first  asserted  our  liberties  at  home  against  popery  and  thraldom,  headed  our  armiefS  abroad  vvith  bravery  and  success, 
gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  security  to  our  religion.  And  you,  my  Lord,  are  his  Mecenas,  the  private  counsellor  to  tboss 
great  transactions  which  have  made  England  so  formidable  to  its  enemiee.  that  (which  I  blush  to  own)  it  ia  grown 
Jealous  of  its  friends. 

But  here,  my  Lord,  appears  the  particular  wisdom  and  circumspection  of  your  Lordship's  conduct,  that  you  so  firmly 
retain  the  favour  of  your  master  without  the  envy  of  the  subject ;  your  moderation  and  even  deportment  between  both, 
has  secured  to  your  Lordship  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  the  heart  of  the  people ;  the  nation  has  voted  you  their  ffotd 
Angel  in  all  suits  and  petitions  to  their  prince,  and  their  success  fills  the  three  kingdoms  with  daily  praises  of  your 
Lordship's  goodness,  and  his  majesty's  grace  and  clemency. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  humbly  to  beg,  that  among  all  the  good  actions  of  your  Lordship's  high  and  happy 
station,  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  literature  may  not  be  solely  excluded  from  the  influence  of  your  favour.  The 
polite  Msoenas,  whom  I  presumed  to  make  a  parallel  to  your  Lord^ip  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  had  his  Virgil  and 
his  Horace,  and  his  time  was  mostly  divided  between  the  emperor  and  the  poet ;  he  so  managed  his  stake  of  royal 
favour,  that  as  Augustus  made  him  great,  so  the  Muses  fixed  him  immortal  ;  and  Maro's  excellency,  my  Lord,  will 
appear  the  less  wonder,  when  we  consider  that  hiH  pen  was  so  cherished  with  bounty,  and  inspired  by  gratitude. 

liut  1  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  merits  of  so  great  a  person  for  my  access  to  your  Lordship  ;  1  have  only  this  to  recom- 
mend me  without  art  void  of  rhetoric,  that  I  am  a  true  lover  of  ray  king,  and  pay  an  unfeigned  veneration  to  all  thoM 
who  are  his  trusty  servants  and  faithful  ministers ;  which  infers  that  1  am,  my  Lord,  with  all  submission,  your  Lord 
ship*!  most  deToted  and  moat  obedient  humble  servant^ 

O.  FARQUHAR. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Sir  Harry  Wiloair. 

Bantkr,  Beau^  a  younger  Brother  to  Sir  Harry. 

Colonel  Standard. 

Captain  Firbball,  a  Naval  Officer,  Brother  to 

CoLONKL  Standard. 
MoNsiKUR  LE  MARQinH,  a  Sharping  Rt/Ugee. 
Clincmbr,  the  JttbiUe-Beau  turned  Politician, 
DicxY,  Servant  to  Sir  Harry. 
Shark,  Servant  to  Captain  Firkball. 


Lord  Bbllamv. 
Rkmnant,  a  TaiU/r 

Lady  Lurbwtbli. 

Anuruca. 

Parly. 

Ladies,  ChambennaidB,  Ghost,  Sailor,  Footinflii« 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE, 


Our  authors  have,  in  most  their  late  essays, 
Prologued  their  own,  by  damning  other  plays  ; 
Made  great  harangues  to  teach  you  what  was  fit 
To  pass  for  humour  and  go  down  for  wit. 
Athenian  rules  must  form  an  English  piece, 
And  Drury-lane  comply  with  ancient  Greece. 
Exactness  only,  such  as  Terence  writ. 
Must  please  our  mask'd  Lucretias  in  the  pit. 
Our  youthful  author  swears  he  cares  not  a  pin 
ForVossius,  Scaliger,  Hedelin,  or  Rapin  : 
He  leaves  to  learned  pens  such  laboured  lays. 
You  are  the  rules  by  wliich  he  writes  his  plays. 
From  musty  books  let  others  take  their  view. 
He  hates  dull  reading,  hut  he  studies  you. 
First,  from  you  beaux,  his  lesson  is  formality, 
And  in  your  footmen  there — most  nice  morality ; 
To  pleasure  them  his  Pegasus  must  fly. 
Because  they  judge,  and  lodge,  three  stories  high. 


From  the  front  boxes  he  has  pick'd  his  style, 
And  learns,  without  a  blush,  to  make  'em  smile  : 
A  lesson  only  taught  us  by  the  fair, — 
A  waggish  action,  but  a  modest  air. 
Among  his  fridndJs  here  in  the  pit  he  reads 
Some  rules  that  every  modish  writer  needs. 
He  learns  from  every  Covent-garden  critic's  face, 
The  modem  forms  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  action  he's  ashamed  to  name,  d'ye  see  ; 
The  time  is  seven,  the  place  is  number  Three. 
The  masks  he  only  reads  by  passant  looks, 
He  dares  not  venture  far  into  their  books. 
Thus,  then,  the  pit  and  boxes  are  his  schools, 
Your  air,  your  humour,  his  dramatic  rules. 
Let  critics  censure  then,  and  hiss  like  snakes, 
He  gains  his  ends,  if  his  light  fancy  takes 
St.  James's  beaux,  and  Covent-garden  rakes. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L- The  Park. 


Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Captain  Firbbaix  meeting. 

Stand,  Ha,  brother  Fireball !  welcome  ashore. 
What,  heart  whole  ?  limbs  firm,  and  frigate  safe  ? 

Fire.  All,  all,  as  my  fortune  and  friends  could 
wish. 

Stand,  And  what  news  from  the  Baltic  ? 

Fire.  Why,  yonder  are  three  or  four  young  boys 
i'  th'  North,  that  have  got  globes  and  sceptres  to 
play  with.  They  fell  to  loggerheads  about  their 
playthings  ;  the  English  came  in  like  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  cried  Boh  !  and  made  'em  be  quiet. 

Stand.  In  the  next  place,  then,  you're  to  con- 
gratulate my  success.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose, 
that  I've  married  a  fine  lady  with  a  great  fortune. 

Fire.  Ay,  ay;  'twas  my  first  news  upon  my 
landing,  that  colonel  Standard  had  married  the  fine 
lady  Lnrewell — a  fine  lady. indeed  I  a  very  fine 
lady  !  But  faith,  brother,  I  had  rather  turn  skip- 
per to  an  Indian  canoe  than  manage  the  vessel 
you're  master  of. 

S'and,  Why  so,  sir? 

Fire.  Because  she'll  run  adrift  with  every  wind 
»hat  blows  :  she's  all  sail  and  no  ballast. — Shall  I 


tell  you  the  character  I  have  heard  of  a  fine  lady  ? 
A  fine  lady  can  laugh  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  cry  for  the  loss  of  a  lapdog :  a  fine  lady  is 
angry  without  a  cause,  and  pleased  without  a  rea- 
son :  a  fine  lady  has  the  vapours  all  the  morning 
and  the  colic  all  the  afternoon  :  the  pride  of  a  fine 
lady  is  above  the  merit  of  an  understanding  head  i 
yet  her  vanity  will  stoop  to  the  adoration  of  a 
peruke :  and,  in  fine,  a  fine  lady  goes  to  church 
for  fashion's  sake,  and  to  the  basset-table  with  de- 
votion; and  her  passion  for  gaming  exceeds  her 
vanity  of  being  thought  virtuous,  or  the  desire  of 
acting  the  contrary. — We  seamen  speak  plaiu, 
brother. 

Stand.  You  seamen  are  like  your  element,  al- 
ways tempestuous,  too  ruffling  to  handle  a  fine  ladj. 

Fire.  Say  you  so  ?  why  then,  give  me  thy  hand, 
honest  Frank ;  and  let  the  world  talk  on,  and  be 
damned  ! 

Stand.  The  world  talk,  say  you  ?  what  does  the 
world  Ulk  ? 

Fire.  Nothing,  nothing  at  alL — They  only  say 
what's  usual  upon  such  occasions  :  that  your  wifc^s 
the  greatest  coquette  about  the  court,  and  your  wor- 
ship the  greatest  cnckold  abo«t  the  city ;  tharV  M\ 
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S*and,  How,  how,  sir  ! 

Fire.  That  she's  a  coquette,  and  you  a  cuckold. 

Stand,  She's  an  angel  in  herself,  and  a  paradise 
to  me. 

Fire.  She*s  an  Eve  in  herself  and  a  devil  to  you. 

Stand.  She's  all  truth  and  the  world  a  liar. 

Fire.  Why  then,  egad,  brother,  it  shall  be  so  ; 
I'll  back  again  to  White*s,  and  whoever  dares 
mutter  scandal  of  my 'brother  and  sister,  I'll  dash 
his  ratafia  in's  face,  and  call  him  a  liar.         lOoinff. 

Stand.  Hold,  bold,  sir!  The  world  is  too 
jtrong  for  us.  Were  scandal  and  detraction  to  be 
throughly  revenged,  we  must  murder  all  the 
beaux,  and  poison  half  the  ladies.  Those  that  have 
nothing  else  to  say  must  tell  stories :  fools  over 
burgundy,  and  ladies  over  tea,  must  have  some- 
thing  that's  sharp  to  relish  their  liquor ;  malice  is 
the  piquant  sauce  of  such  conversation,  and  with- 
out it  their  entertainment  would  prove  mighty 
insipid. — Now,  brother,  why  should  we  pretend  to 
quarrel  with  all  mankind  ? 

Fire.  Because  that  all  mankind  quarrel  with  us. 

Stand.  The  worst  reason  in  the  world. — Would 
you  pretend  to  devour  a  lion  because  a  lion  would 
devour  yo»i  r 

Fire.  Yes,  if  I  could. 

Stand.  Ay,  that's  right ;  if  you  could  !  But 
since  you  have  neither  t«eth  nor  paws  for  such  an 
encounter,  lie  quietly  down,  and  perhaps  the  furious 
beast  may  run  over  you. 

Fire,  'Sdeath,  sir !  but,  I  say,  that  whoever 
abuses  my  brother's  wife,  though  at  the  back  of 
the  king's  chair,  he's  a  villain. 

Stand,  No,  no,  brother,  that's  a  contradiction  ; 
there's  no  such  thing  as  villany  at  court.  Indeed, 
if  the  practice  of  courts  were  found  in  a  single 

Serson,  he  might  be  styled  villain  with  a  vengeance  ; 
ut  number  and  power  authorises  everything,  and 
turns  the  villain  upon  their  accusers.  In  short,  sir, 
every  man's  morals,  like  his  religion  now-a-days, 
pleads  liberty  of  conscience ;  every  man's  con- 
science is  his  convenience,  and  we  know  no  con- 
venience but  preferment. — As  for  instance,  who 
would  be  so  complaisant  as  to  thank  an  officer  fori 
his  courage,  when  that's  the  condition  of  his  pay  ?( 
and  who  can  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  blame  a  courtier 
for  espousing  that  which  is  the  very  tenure  of  his, 
livelihood? 

Fire.  A  very  good  argument  in  a  very  damnable 
cause ! — But.  sir,  Jiy  business  is  not  with  the  court, 
but  with  you  :  I  desire  you,  sir,  to  open  your  eyes  ; 
at  least,  be  pleaded  to  lend  an  ear  to  what  I  heard 
just  now  at  the  Chocolate-house. 

Stand.  Brother! 

Fire.  Well,  sir. 

Stand.  Did  the  scandal  please  you  when  you 
heard  it  ? 

Fire,  No. 

Stand.  Then  why  should  you  think  it  should 
please  me?  Be  not  more  uncharitable  to  your 
friends  than  to  yourself,  sweet  sir  :  if  it  made  you 
nneasy,  there's  no  question  but  it  will  torment  me, 
who  am  so  much  nearer  concerned. 

Fire,  But  would  you  not  be  gfad  to  know  your 
enemies  ? 

Stand.  Psha !  if  they  abused  me  they  are  my 
friends,  my  intimate  friends,  my  table  company, 
and  pot  companions. 

Fire.  Why  then,  brother,  the  devil  take  all  your 
acquaintance  !  You  were  so  rallied,  so  torn  !  there 


were  a  hundred  ranks  of  sneering  white  teeth  drawn 
upon  your  misfortunes  at  once ;  which  so  mangled 
your  wife's  reputation,  that  she  can  never  patch  np 
her  honour  while  she  lives. 

Stand.  And  their  teeth  were  very  white,  you  say  ? 

Fire.  Very  white !  blood,  air,  I  say,  thej  man* 
gled  your  wife's  reputation. 

Stand.  And  I  say,  that  if  they  touch  mj  wife's 
reputation  with  nothing  but  their  teeth,  her  honour 
will  be  safe  enough. 

Fire.  Then  you  won't  hear  it? 

Stand.  Not  a  syllable.  Listening  after  slander, 
is  laying  nets  for  serpents,  which,  when  you  have 
caught,  will  sting  you  to  death :  let  *em  spit  their 
venom  among  themselves,  and  it  hurts  nobody. 

Fire,  Lord  !  Lord  !  how  cnckoldom  and  con- 
tentment go  together  ! — Fy,  fy,  sir  I  consider  you 
have  been  a  soldier,  dignified  by  a  noble  post ;  dis- 
tinguished by  brave  actions,  an  honour  to  yoor 
nation,  and  a  terror  to  your  enemies. — Hell !  that 
a  man  who  has  stormed  Namur,  should  become  the 
jest  of  a  coffee-table  ! — ^The  whole  house  was 
clearly  taken  up  with  the  two  important  questions, 
whether  the  colonel  was  a  cuckold  or  Kid  a  pirate. 

Stand.  This  I  cannot  bear.  iAtidt. 

Fire.  Ay.  (says  a  sneering  coxcomb,)  the  colonel 
has  made  his  fortune  with  a  witness  ;  he  has  se- 
cured himself  a  good  estate  in  this  life,  and  a  re- 
version in  the  world  to  come.  Then  (replies  an- 
other) I  presume  he's  obliged  to  your  lordship*s 
bounty  for  the  latter  part  of  the  settlement.  There 
are  others  (says  a  third)  that  have  played  with  my 
lady  Lurewell  at  picquet,  besides  my  lord  ;  I  have 
capotted  her  myself  two  or  three  times  in  an 
evening. 

Stand.  O  matrimonial  patience  assist  me ! 

Fire.  Matrimonial  patience !  matrimonial  pes- 
tilence ! — Shake  off  these  drowsy  chains  that  fetter 
your  resentments.  If  your  wife  has  wronged  ye, 
pack  her  off,  and  let  her  person  be  as  public  as  her 
character,:  if  she  be  honest,  revenge  her  quarrel 
— I  can  stay  no  longer :  this  is  my  hour  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Navy  Office ;  I'll  come  and  dine  vrith 
you  ;  in  the  meantime,  revenge  ;  think  on't.  C&rit 

Stand.  How  easy  is  it  to  give  advice,  and  how 
difficult  to  observe  it !  If  your  wife  has  wronged 
ye,  pack  her  off.  Ay,  but  how  !  The  Gospel  drives 
the  matrimonial  nail,  and  the  law  clinches  it  so 
very  hard,  that  to  draw  it  again  would  tear  the 
work  to  pieces — That  her  intentions  have  wronged 
>e,  here's  a  young  bawd  can  witness. 

Enter  Parlt,  running  across  the  stage. 

Here,  here,  Mrs.  Parly ;  whither  so  fast  ? 

Par.  Oh  lord  I  my  master ! — Sir,  I  was  running 
to  mademoiselle  Furbelo,  the  French  milliner,  for  a 
new  burgundy  for  my  lady's  head. 

Stand.  No,  child,  you're  employed  about  an  old- 
fashioned  garniture  for  your  master's  head,  if  I  mis- 
take not  your  errand. 

Par.  Oh,  sir  1  there's  the  prettiest  fashion 
lately  come  over !  so  airy,  so  French,  and  all  that  1 
The  pinners  are  double  ruffled  with  twelve  plaits 
of  a  side,  and  open  all  from  the  face ;  the  hair  is 
frizzled  all  up  round  the  head,  and  stands  as  stiff 
as  a  bodkin.  Then  the  favourites  hang  loose  upon 
the  temples,  with  a  languishing  lock  in  the  middle 
Then  the  caul  is  extremely  wide,  and  over  all  is  a 
coronet  raised  very  high,  and  ail  the  lappets  behind. 
— I  mu!«t  fetoh  it  presently.  lOoinp, 
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Stand.  Hold  a  little,  child ;  I  must  talk  with 

yon. 

Par,  Another  time,  sir,  my  lady  stays  for  it. 
S/and.   One  question  first : — what  wages  does 
my  wife  g:ive  youl 

Par.  Ten  pound  a  year,  sir ;  which  Gad  knows 
is  little  enough,  considering  how  I  slave  from  place 
to  place  upon  her  occasions.  But,  then,  sir,  my 
perquisites  are  considerable ;  I  make  above  two 
hundred  pound  a  year  of  her  old  clothes. 

Stand.  [Aside.]  Two  hundred  pound  a  year  by 
her  old  clothes  !  what  then  must  her  new  ones  cost  ? 
— [Aioud.']  But  what  do  you  get  by  visiting  gal- 
lants and  picquet  ? 

Par.  About  a  hundred  pound  more. 
Stand.   [Aside.]  A  hundred  pound  more!  Now 
who  can  expect  to  find  a  lady's  woman  honest, 
when  she  gets  so  much  by  being  a  jade  ? —  [Alottd.] 
"What  religion  are  you  of,  Mrs.  Parly  ? 
Par.  I  can*t  tell. 
Stand.  What  was  your  father  } 
Par.  A  mountebank. 
Stand.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 
Par.  In  Holland. 
Stand.  Were  you  ever  christened  ? 
Par.  No. 

Stand.  How  came  that  ? 

Par.  My  parents  were  Anabaptists :  they  died 
before  I  was  dipped  ;  I  then  forsook  their  religion, 
and  ha*  got  ne'er  a  new  one  since. 

Stand.  I'm  very  sorry,  madam,  that  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  know  the  worth  of  your  extraction 
sooner,  that  I  might  have  paid  you  the  respect  due 
to  your  quality. 

Par.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [CurUeyi. 

Stand.  Have  you  any  principles  ? 
Far.  Five  hundred. 

Stand.  Have  you  lost  your  maidenhead  ? — [She 
put*  on  her  mask^  and  nods.}  Do  you  love  money  ? 
Par.  Yaw,  min  Heer. 

Stand.  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  now  you  have  been  so 
free  with  me,  I  tell  you  what  you  must  trust  to  in 
return  :  never  to  come  near  my  house  again.  Be- 
gone, monster  !  fly  ! — Hell  and  furies  !  never 
christened  !  her  father  a  mountebank  ! — 

Par.  Lord,  sir,  you  need  not  be  so  furious. 
Never  christened  !  what  then  ?  I  may  be  a  very 
good  Christian  for  all  that  I  suppose. — Turn  me 
off !  sir,  you  shan't.  Meddle  with  your  fellows  ; 
'tis  my  lady's  business  to  order  her  women. 

Stand.  [Aside.']  Here's  a  young  whore  for  you 
DOW  !  A  sweet  companion  for  my  wife  !  Where 
there's  such  a  hellish  confidante,  there  must  be 
damnable  secrets. — [Aloud.]  Begone,  I  say  I  My 
wife  shall  turn  you  away. 

Par.  Sir,  she  won't  turn  me  away,  she  shan't 
turn  me  away,  nor  she  can't  turn  me  away.     Sir,  I 
say,  fihe  dare  not  turn  me  away. 
Stand.  Why,  you  jade  ?  why  ? 
Par    Because  I'm  the  mistress,  not  she. 
Stand.  You  the  mistress  ! 
Par.  Yes,  I  know  all  her  secrets;  and  let  her 
offer  to  turn  me  off  if  she  dares. 

Stand.  What  secrets  do  you  know  ? 
Par.  Humph  I — Tell  a  wife's  secrets  to  her  hus- 
band ! — very  pretty,  'faith ! — sure,  sir,  you  don't 
think  me  such  a  Jew?     Though  I  was  never  chris- 
tened, 1  have  more  religion  than  that  comes  to. 

Stand.  Are  you  faithful  to  your  lady  for  affection 
or  interest  ? 


Par.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  christian  lie,  or.  a  pagan 
truth  ? 

Stand.  Come,  truth  for  once. 
Par.  Why.  then,  interest,  interest.  I  have  a 
great  soul,  which  nothing  can  gain  but  a  great  bribe. 
Stand.  Well,  though  thou  art  a  devil,  thou  art 
a  very  honest  one.  Give  me  thy  hand,  wench. 
Should  not  interest  make  you  faithful  to  me  as 
much  as  to  others  ? 

Par.  Honest  to  you !  marry  for  what  ?  You 
gave  me  indeed  two  pitiful  pieces  the  day  you  were 
married,  but  not  a  stiver  since.  One  gallant  gives 
me  ten  guineas,  another  a  watch,  another  a  pair  of 
pendants,  a  fourth  a  diamond  ring ;  and  my  noble 
master  gives  me — his  linen  to  mend. — Faugh  I — 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  sir :  stinginess  to  servants 
makes  more  cuckolds,  than  ill-nature  to  wives. 
Stand.  And  am  I  a  cuckold,  Parly  ? 
Par.  No,  faith,  not  yet ;  though  in  a  very  fair 
way  of  having  the  dignity  conferred  upon  you  very 
suddenly. 

Stand.  Come,  girl,  you  shall  be  my  pensioner ; 
you  shall  have  a  glorious  revenue ;  for  every  guinea 
that  you  get  for  keeping  of  a  secret,  I'll  give  yon 
two  for  revealing  it.  You  shall  find  a  husband 
once  in  your  life  outdo  all  your  gallants  in  gene- 
rosity. Take  their  money,  child,  take  all  their 
bribes :  give  'em  hopes,  make  'em  assignations ; 
serve  your  lady  faithfully,  but  tell  all  to  me.  By 
which  means,  she  will  be  kept  chaste,  you  will  grow 
rich,  and  I  shall  preserve  my  honour. 

Par.  But  what  security  shall  I  have  for  pre- 
formance  of  articles  ? 

Stand.  Ready  payment,  child. 
Par.  Then  give  me  earnest. 
Stand.  Five  guineas.  ZGives  her  nwMy. 

Par.  Are  they  right  ?     No  Gray's-Inn  pieces 
amongst  'em.— All  right  as  my  leg. — Now,  sir,  I'll 
give  you  an  earnest  of  my  service.   Who  d*ye  think 
is  come  to  town .' 
Stand.  Who-* 

Par.  Your  old  friend,  sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Stand.  Impossible  1 
Par.  Yes,  faith,  and  as  gay  as  ever. 
Stand.  And  has  he  forgot  his  wife  so  soon  ? 
Par.  Why,  she  has  been  dead  now  above  a  year. 
— He  appeared  in  the  Ring  last  night  with  such 
splendour  and  equipage,  that  he  eclipsed  the  beaux, 
dazzled  the  ladies,  and  made  your  wife  dream  all 
night  of  six  Flanders  mares,  seven  French  liveries^ 
a  wig  like  a  cloak,  and  a  hat  like  a  shittlecock. 

Stand.  What  are  a  woman's  promises  and 
oaths  ? 

Par.  Wind,  wind,  sir. 

Stand.  When  I  married  her,  how  heartily  did 
she  condemn  her  light  preceding  conduct ;  and  for 
the  future  vowed  herselif  a  perfect  pattern  of  con- 
jugal fidelity ! 

Par.  She  might  as  safely  swear,  sir,  that  this 
day  se'n night,  at  four  o'clock,  the  wind  will  blow 
fair  for  Flanders.  Tis  presuming  for  any  of  us 
all  to  promise  for  our  inclinations  a  whole  week. 
Besides,  sir,  my  lady  has  got  the  knack  of  coquet- 
ting it ;  and  once  a  woman  has  got  that  in  her  head, 
she  will  have  a  touch  on't  everywhere  else. 

Stand.  An  oracle,  child  1    But  now  I  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and  since  I  have  got 
you  on  my  side,  I  have  some  hopes,  that  by  con- 
stant disappointment  and  crosses  in  her  designs, 
may  at  last  tire  her  into  good  behaviour. 
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Par.  Well,  sir,  the  condition  of  the  articles  being 
duly  performed,  I  stand  to  the  obligation ;  and 
will  tell  you  farther,  that  by-and-by  sir  Harrry 
Wildair  is  to  come  to  oar  house  to  cards,  and  that 
there  is  a  design  laid  to  cheat  him  of  his  money. 

Stand,  What  company  will  there  be  besides  ? 

Par.  Why,  the  old  set  at  the  basset-table ;  my 
lady  Lovecards  and  the  usual  company.  They  have 
made  up  a  bank  of  fifteen  hundred  louis-d'ors 
among  'em ;  the  whole  design  lies  upon  sir  Har- 
ry's purse,  and  the  French  marquis,  you  know, 
constantly  taill^s. 

Stand.  Ay,  the  French  marquis  ;  that's  one  of 
your  benefactors.  Parly ; — the  persecution  of  bas- 
set in  Paris  furnished  us  with  that  refugee ;  but  the 
character  of  such  a  fellow  ought  not  to  reflect  on 
those  who  have  been  real  sufferers  for  their  religion. 
— But  take  no  notice.  Be  sure  only  to  inform  me 
of  all  that  passes. — There's  more  earnest  for  you  : 
be  rich  and  faithful.  [Exit. 

Par.  I  am  now  not  only  woman  to  the  lady 
Lurewell,  but  steward  to  her  husband,  in  my  dou- 
ble  capacity  of  knowing  her  secrets,  and  command- 
ing his  purse.  A  very  pretty  office  in  a  family ! 
For  every  guinea  that  I  get  for  keeping  a  secret, 
he'll  give  me  two  for  revealing  it. — Mycomings-in, 
at  this  rate,  will  be  worth  a  master  in  chancery's 
place,  and  many  a  poor  Templar  will  be  glad  to 
marry  me  with  half  my  fortune.  [Going. 

Enter  Dicky,  meeting  her. 

Dicky.  Here's  a  man  much  fitter  for  your  pur- 
poses. 

Par.  Bless  me  !  Mr.  Dicky  ! 

Dicky.  The  very  same  in  longitude  and  latitude; 
not  a  bit  diminished,  not  a  hair's  breadth  increased. 
— Dear  Mrs.  Parly  give  me  a  buss,  for  I'm  almost 
starved. 

Par.  Why  so  hungry,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  I  han't  tasted  a  bit  this  year  and 
half,  woman  ;  I  have  been  wandering  about  all  over 
the  world,  following  my  master,  and  come  home  to 
dear  London  but  two  days  ago.  Now  the  devil 
take  me,  if  1  had  not  rather  kiss  an  English  pair 
of  pattens,  than  the  finest  lady  in  France. 

Par.  Then  you're  overjoyed  to  see  London  agiin .' 

Dicky.  Oh  !  I  was  just  dead  of  a  consumption, 
till  the  sweet  smoke  of  Cheapside,  and  the  dear 
perfume  of  Fleet-ditch,  made  me  a  man  again. 

Par.  But  how  came  you  to  live  with  sir  Harry 
Wildair .' 

Dicky.  Why,  seeinir  me  a  handsome  personable 
fellow,  and  well  qualified  for  a  livery,  he  took  a 
fancv  to  my  figure,  that  was  all. 

Par.  And  what^s  become  of  your  old  master  ? 

Dicky.  Oh  !  hang  me,  he  was  a  blockhead,  and  I 
turned  him  off,  I  turned  him  away. 

Par.  And  were  not  you  very  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  your  mistress,  sir  Harry's  lady  ?  They  say,  she 
was  a  very  good  woman. 

Dicky.  Oh  !  the  sweetest  woman  that  ever  the 
sun  shined  upon.  I  could  almost  weep  when  I 
think  of  her.  [  Wiping  his  eyes. 

Par.  How  did  she  di«,  pray  ?  I  could  never 
hear  how  'twas. 

Dicky.  Give  me  a  buss  then,  and  I'll  tell  ye. 

Par.  You  shall  have  your  wages  when  your 
work's  done. 

Dicky.  Well  then— courage ! — Now  for  a  doleful 
tale. — You  know  that  my  master  took  a  freak  to  go 


see  that  foolish  Jubilee  that  made  such  a  noise 
among  us  here  ;  and  no  sooner  said  than  done ; 
away  he  went,  he  took  his  fine  French  servants  to 
wait  on  him ;  and  left  me,  the  poor  English  puppy, 
to  wait  upon  his  lady  at  home  here.  Well,  so  fur, 
so  good. — But  scarce  was  my  master's  back  turned, 
when  my  lady  turned  to  sighing,  and  pouting,  and 
whining,  and  crying ;  and  in  short  fell  sick  upon't. 

Par.  Well,  well;  I  know  all  this  already  ;  and 
that  she  plucked  up  her  spirits  at  last,  and  went  to 
follow  him. 

Dicky.  Very  well.  Follow  him  we  did,  far  and 
far,  and  farther  than  I  can  tell,  till  we  came  to  a 
place  called  Montpelier,  in  France  ;  a  goodly  place 
truly.— But  Sir  Harry  was  gone  to  Rome  ;  there 
was  our  labour  lost. — But,  to  be  short,  my  poor 
lady,  with  the  tiresomeness  of  travelling,  fell  sick 
— and  died.  ICria. 

Par.  Poor  woman  I 

Dicky,  Ay,  but  thai  was  not  all:  here  comes  the 
worst  of  the  story.  Those  cursed  barbarous  devils, 
the  French,  would  not  let  us  bury  her. 

Par.  Not  bury  her  1 

Dicky.  No,  she  was  a  heretic  woman,  and  they 
would  not  let  her  corpse  be  put  in  their  holy 
ground. — Oh,  damn  their  holy  ground,  for  mc  ! 

Par.  [Aside.]  Now  had  not  I  better  be  an 
honest  pagan,  as  I  am,  than  such  a  christian  as  one 
of  these  ? — [Aloud.]  But  how  did  you  dispose  the 
body? 

Dicky.  Why,  there  was  one  charitable  gentle- 
woman that  used  to  visit  my  lady  in  her  sickness: 
she  contrived  the  matter  so,  that  she  had  her 
buried  in  her  own  private  chapel.  This  lady  and 
myself  carried  her  out  upon  our  own  shoulders 
through  a  back-door,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and 
laid  her  in  a  grave  that  I  dug  for  her  with  my  own 
hands  ;  and  if  we  had  been  catched  by  the  priests, 
we  had  gone  to  the  gallows  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Par.  Oh,  the  devil  take  'em ! — But  what  did 
they  mean  by  a  heretic  woman  ? 

Dicky.  I  don't  know  ;  some  sort  of  a  cannibal, 
I  believe.  I  know  there  are  some  cannibal  women 
here  in  England,  that  come  to  the  playhouses  in 
masks  ;  but  let  them  have  a  care  how  they  go  to 
France  :  for  they  are  all  heretics,  I  believe.  But 
I'm  sure  my  good  lady  was  none  of  these. 

Par.  But  how  did  sir  Harry  bear  the  news.' 

Dicky.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  my  lady  after 
she  was  buried  sent  me — 

Pur.  How  !  after  she  was  buried  ! 

Dicky.  Psha  !  why  Lord,  mistress,  you  know 
what  I  mean  !  I  went  to  sir  Harry  all  the  way  to 
Rome  ;  and  where  d'ye  think  I  found  him  ? 

Par.  Where? 

Dicky.  Why,  in  the  middle  of  a  monastery 
among  a  hundred  and  fifty  nuns,  playing  at  hot- 
cockles.  He  was  surprised  to  see  honest  Dickv, 
you  may  be  sure.  But  when  I  told  him  the  sad 
story,  he  roared  out  a  whole  volley  of  English  oaths 
upon  the  spot,  and  swore  that  he  would  set  fire  on 
the  pope's  palace  for  the  injury  done  to  his  wife. 
He  then  flew  away  to  his  chamber,  locked  himself 
up  for  three  days  ;  we  thought  to  have  fimnd  him 
dead ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  called  for  his  b»^t 
linen,  fine  wig,  gilt  coach  ;  and  laughing  very 
heartily,  swore  again  he  would  be  revenged,  and 
bid  them  drive  to  the  nunnery  ;  and  he  was  rS' 
venged  to  some  purpose. 
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Par,  How,  how,  dear  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky,  Why,  in  the  matter  of  Ave  days  he  got 
six  nuns  with  child,  and  left  'em  to  provide  for 
their  heretic  bastards. — Ah,  plague  on  'em  !  they 
hate  a  dead  heretic,  but  they  love  a  piping  hot  warm 
heretic  with  all  their  hearts. — So  away  we  came  ; 
and  thus  did  he  jog  on,  revenging  himself  at  this 
rate  through  all  the  Catholic  countries  that  we 
passed,  till  we  cam«  home ;  and  now,  Mrs.  Parly, 


I  fancy  he  has  some  designs  of  revenge  too  upon 
your  lady. 

Par,  Who  could  have  thought  that  a  man 
of  his  light  airy  temper  would  have  been  so  re- 
vengeful ? 

Dicky.  Why,  faith,  I'm  a  little  malicious  too* 
Where's  the  buss  you  promised  me,  you  jade  ? 
•    Par,  Follow  me,  you  rogue.  iRunt  off. 

Dicky.  Allons  1  iFoUowt, 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

House. 

Enter  two  Chambormaids. 

1  Cham,  Are  all  things  set  in  order  ?  the  toilet 
fixed,  the  bottles  and  combs  put  in  form,  and  the 
chocolate  ready  ? 

2  Cham,  'Tis  no  great  matter  whether  they  be 
right  or  not ;  for  right  or  wrong  we  shall  be  sure 
of  our  lecture  ;  I  wish  for  my  part  that  my  time 
were  out. 

1  Cham.  Nay,  'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  we 
may  run  away  before  our  time  be  half  expired ; 
and  she's  worse  this  morning  than  ever. — Here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Lady  Lurswbu.. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  there's  a  coaple  of  you  indeed  ! 
—But  how,  how  in  the  name  of  negligence  could 
you  two  contrive  to  make  a  bed  as  mine  was  last 
night  ?  a  wrinkle  on  one  side,  and  a  rumple  on 
t'other  :  the  pillows  awry,  and  the  quilt  askew.  I 
did  nothing  but  tumble  about,  and  fence  with  the 
sheets  all  night  long.  Oh !  my  bones  ache  this 
rooming  as  if  I  had  Iain  all  night  on  a  pair  of 
Dutch  stairs. — Go,  bring  chocolate — and,  d'ye 
hear  ?  be  sure  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  at  least. — 
[Exeunt  Chambermaids.]  Well,  these  English 
animals  are  so  unpolished  !  I  wish  the  persecution 
would  rage  a  little  harder,  that  we  might  have 
more  of  these  French  refugees  among  us. — These 
wenches  are  gone  to  Smyrna  for  this  chocolate  I — 

Re-enter  Chambermaids  %oith  chocolate. 

And  what  made  you  stay  so  long  ? 

1  Cham,  I  thought  we  did  not  stay  at  all, 
madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Only  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  slowest 
clock  in  Christendom !  — And  such  salvers  and  dishes 
too  ! — The  Lard  be  merciful  to  me  ;  what  have  I 
committed,  to  be  plagued  with  such  animals  ? — 
Wliere  are  my  new  japan  salvers  ? — Broke,  o'  my 
conscience  !  all  to  pieces,  I'll  lay  i&y  life  on't 

2  Cham.  No,  indeed,  madam, '4)ut  your  hus* 
band — 

Lady  Lure,  How  !  husband,  impudence !  I'll 
teach  you  manners  ! — [Gives  her  a  bojp  on  the  ear.] 
Husband!  Is  that  your  Welsh  breeding?  han't 
the  colonel  a  name  of  his  own  ? 

2  Cham,  Well  then,  the  colonel.  He  used  *em 
this  morning,  and  we  han't  got  *em  since. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  the  colonel  use  my  things  ! 
how  dare  the  colonel  use  anything  of  mine  ? — But 
his  campaign  education  must  be  pardoned. — And 
I  warrant  they  were  fisted  about  among  his  dirty 


l^ee  of  disbanded  officers  ? — Faugh  I  tbe  very 
thoughts  of  them  fellows  with  their  eager  looks, 
iron  swords,  tied-up  wigs,  and  tucked-in  cravats, 
makes  me  sick  as  death. — Come,  let  me  see. — 
[Goes  to  take  the  chocolate^  and  starts  back."]  Hea- 
vens protect  me  from  such  a  sight !  Lord,  girl ! 
when  did  you  wash  your  hands  last  ?  And  have 
you  been  pawing  roe  all  this  morning  with  them 
dirty  fists  of  jours?-^[Runs  to  tKe  glass.]  I  must 
dress  all  over  again.— Go,  take  it  away,  I  shall 
swoon  else.— Here,  Mrs.  Monster,  call  up  my 
tailor. — [Exit  First  Chambermaid.]  And,  d'ye 
hear  ?  you  Mrs.  Hobbyhorse,  see  if  the  company 
be  come  to  cards  yet.        [Exit  Second  Chambermaid. 

Re-enter  Chambermaid  with  Rkscnamt. 

Oh,  Mr.  Remnant !  I  don't  know  what  ails  these 
stays  you  have  made  me;  but  something  is  the 
matter,  I  don't  like  'em. 

Rem.  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  madam.  But 
what  fault  does  your  ladyship  find  } 

Lady  Lure.  I  don't  know  where  the  faidt  lies  ; 
but  in  short,  I  don't  like  'em ;  I  can't  tell  how  ; 
the  things  are  well  enough  made,  but  I  don't  like 
'em. 

Rem,  Are  they  too  wide,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lure.  No. 

Rem.   Too  strait,  perhaps  ? 

Lady  Lure,  Not  at  all  I  they  fit  me  very  well , 
but — Lard  bless  me !  can't  you  tell  where  (he  fault 
lies  ? 

Rem,  Why  truly,  madam,  I  can't  tell.  But 
your  ladyship,  I  think,  is  a  little  too  slender  for 
the  fashion. 

Lady  Lure.  How  !  too  slender  for  the  fashion, 
say  you  ? 

Rem,  Yes,  madam ;  there's  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  shape  worn  among  the  quality :  your  fine 
waists  are  clear  out,  clear  out,  madam. 

Lady  Lure,  And  why  did  you  not  plump  up  my 
stays  to  the  fashionable  size  ? 

Rem,  I  made  'em  to  fit  you,  madam. 

Lady  Lure,  Fit  me  I  fit  my  monkey  I  What ! 
d'ye  think  I  wear  clothes  to  please  myself?  Fit 
me !  fit  the  fashion,  pray ;  no  matter  for  me.  I 
thought  something  was  the  matter ;  I  wanted  of 
quality-air.  Fray,  Mr.  Remnant,  let  me  have  a 
bulk  of  quality,  a  spreading  contour.  I  do  remem- 
ber DOW,  the  ladies  in  the  apartments,  the  birth- 
night,  were  most  of  'em  two  yards  about.  Indeed, 
sir,  if  you  contrive  my  things  any  more  with  your 
scanty  chambermaid's  air,  you  shall  work  do  more 
for  me. 

Rem,  I  shall  take  care  to  please  your  ladyship 
for  the  future.  [ExiL 
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EnUr  Footman. 

Foot.   Madam,  my  master  desires — 

Ladf/  Lure,  Hold,  hold,  fellow  !  for  Gad*S8ake, 
nold  !  If  thou  touch  my  clothes  with  that  tobacco- 
breath  of  thine,  I  shall  poison  the  whole  drawing- 
room  !     Stand  at  the  door  pray,  and  speak. 

[Footman  goet  to  the  door  and  tpeaks. 

Foot.  My  master,  madam,  desires — 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  hideous! — Now  the  rascal 
bellows  so  loud  that  he  tears  my  head  to  pieces ! — 
[To  Chambermaid.]  Here,  Awkwardness,  go  take 
the  booby's  message,  and  bring  it  to  me. 

rChambermald  goe»  to  the  door^  tchitpertt  and  returns. 

Cham.  My  master  desires  to  know  how  your 
ladyship  rested  last  night,  and  if  you  are  pleased 
to  admit  of  a  visit  this  morning.  * 

Lady  Lure.  Ay. — [Ejreurit  Chambermaid  and 
Footman.]  Why,  this  is  civil !  *Tis  an  insupport- 
able toil,  though,  for  women  of  quality  to  model 
their  husbands  to  good  breeding. 

Enter  Colonel  Sta-vdaro. 

Stand.  Good-morrow,  my  dearest  angel!  how 
have  you  rested  last  night  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Lard,  Lard,  colonel !  what  a  room 
i  have  you  made  me  here  with  your  dirty  feet ! — 
Bless  me,  sir !  will  you  never  be  reclaimed  from 
your  slovenly  cam))aign.airs  }  'Tis  the  most  un- 
mannerly thing  in  nature  to  make  a  sliding-bow  in 
a  lady's  chamber  with  dirty  shoes  ;  it  writes  rude- 
ness upon  the  boards ! 

Stand.  [Asidf.]  A  very  odd  kind  of  reception 
this,  truly  \—:[Jhud.]  I'm  very  sorry,  madam, 
that  the  offences  of  my  feet  should  create  an  aver- 
sion to  my  company :  but  for  the  future,  I  shall 
honour  your  ladyship's  apartment  as  the  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  always  come  in  barefoot. 

Lady  Lure.  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  !  your  com- 
pliment, sir,  is  very  far-fetched.  But  your  feet 
indeed  have  a  very  travelling  air. 

Stand.  Come,  come,  my  dear,  no  serious  dis- 
putes upon  trifles;  since  you  know  I  never  contend 
with  you  in  matters  of  consequence.  You  are  still 
mistress  of  your  fortune,  and  marriage  has  only 
made  you  more  absolute  in  your  pleasure,  by  add- 
ing one  faithful  servant  to  your  desires — Come, 
clear  your  brow  of  that  uneasy  chagrin,  and  let 
that  pleasing  air  take  place  that  first  ensnared  my 
heart !  I  have  invited  some  gentlemen  to  dinner, 
whose  friendships  deserve  a  welcome  look.  Let 
their  entertainment  show  how  blessed  you  have 
made  me,  by  a  plentiful  fortune  and  the  love  of  so 
agreeable  a  creature. 

Lady  Lure.  Your  friends.  I  suppose,  are  all 
men  of  quality  ? 

Stand.  Madam,  they  are  officers,  and  men  of 
honour. 

Lady  Lure.  Officers,  and  men  of  honour  !  that 
{s,  they  will  daub  the  stairs  with  their  feet,  stain 
all  the  rooms  with  their  wine,  talk  bawdy  to  my 
woman,  rail  at  the  parliament,  then  at  one  another, 
fall  to  cutting  of  throats,  and  break  all  my  china. 

Stand.  Admitting  that  I  kept  such  company, 
'tis  nnkind  in  you,  madam,  to  talk  so  severely  of 
my  friends. — But  my  brother,  my  dear,  is  just 
come  from  his  voyage,  and  will  be  here  to  pay  his 
respects  to  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  at  leisure  to 
rntertain  a  person  of  his  Wapping  education,  I  can 
aiBsure  )^ou. 


Enter  Parlt,  and  wkttpert  Ladj  LmBWSLU 

Sir,  I  have  some  business  with  my  woman;  yon 
may  entertain  your  sea-monster  by  yourself;  yoa 
may  command  a  dish  of  pork  and  pease,  with  a 
bowl  of  punch,  I  suppose ;  and  so,  sir,  ranch  good 
may  do  you. — Come,  Parly.  lExit  with  Pasia; 

Stand.    Hell  and  furies ! 

Ent€r  Captain  Pi§bbau» 

Fire.  With  all  my  heart.—  Where's  jonr  wife, 
brother? — How  now,  man,  what's  the  matter?— 
Is  dinner  ready  ? 

Stand.  No. — I  don't  know. — Hang  it,  I'm  sorry 
that  I  invited  you :  for  you  mnst  know  that  ny 
wife  is  very  much  out  of  order ;  taken  dangeroasly 
ill  of  a  sudden.     So  that — 

Fire.  Psha  !  nothing,  nothing  bnt  a  marrisfs 
qualm ;  breeding  children,  or  breeding  mischidL 
Where  is  she,  man  ?  Prithee  let  me  see  her ;  I  long 
to  see  this  fine  lady  you  have  got. 

Stand.  U{K}n  my  word  she's  very  ill,  and  csa^ 
see  anybody. 

Fire.  So  ill  that  she  can't  see  anybody  !  What, 
she's  not  in  labour  sure !  I  tell  you,  I  will  see 
her — Where  is  she  ?  ILookiny  abMt 

Stand.  No,  no,  brother  ;  she's  gone  abroad  to 
take  the  air. 

Fire.  What  the  devil !  dangerous  sick,  and  gone 
out !  So  sick  that  she'll  see  nobody  within,  yet 
gone  abroad  to  see  all  the  world  1 — Ay,  you  bare 
made  your  fortunes  with  a  vengeance  I — ^Tben, 
brother,  you  shall  dine  with  me  at  Locket's ;  I  hate 
these  family-dinners,  where  a  man's  obliged  to,  O 
Lard,  madam ! — No  apology,  dear  sir  ! — "Hs  very 
good  indeed,  madam  ! — For  yourself,  dear  madam! 
— Where,  between  the  rubbed  floor  under  foot,  the 
china  in  one  corner,  and  the  glasses  in  another,  a 
man  can't  make  two  strides  without  hasard  of  his 
life.  Commend  me  to  a  boy  and  a  bell ;  Coming, 
coming,  sir  !  Much  noise,  no  aittendance,  and  a 
dirty  room,  where  I  may  eat  like  a  horse,  drink 
like  a  fish,  and  swear  like  a  devil.  Hang  your 
family  dinners  1  come  along  with  me. 

Enter  BAwrxit,  who  teeing  them,  seenu  to  retire. 

Stand.  Who's  that  ?  Come  in,  sir.  Yoor  bui- 
ness,  pray  sir  ? 

Ban.  Perhaps,  sir,  it  may  not  be  so  proper  to 
inform  you ;  for  you  appear  to  be  as  great  a  stranger 
here  as  myself. 

Fire.  Come,  come  away,  brother  ;  he  has  some 
business  with  your  wife. 

Ban.  His  wife  1  Gadso  !  a  pretty  fellow,  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  a  likely  fellow,  and  a  handsome  fel- 
low ;  I  find  nothing  like  a  monster  about  him ;  I 
would  fain  see  his  forehead  though. — Sir,  yoor 
humble  servant. 

Stand.  Yours,  sir. — But  why  d'ye  stare  so  id 
my  face  ? 

Ban.  I  was  told,  sir,  that  the  lady  Lurewell^ 
husband  had  something  very  remarkable  over  his 
eyes,  by  which  he  might  be  known. 

Fire,  Mark  that,  brother  ! 

lAside  to  Colonel  BTAxnaaa 

Stand.  Your  information,  sir,  was  right ;  I  have 
a  cross  cut  over  my  left  eye  that's  very  remarkable* 
But  pray,  sir,  by  what  marks  are  yon  to  be  known? 

Ban.  Sir,  I  am  dignified  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  and  title  of  bean  Banter;  I'm  younger 
brother  to  sir  Harry  Wildair;  and  I  hope  to  inherit 
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his  estate  with  his  humour;  for  his  wife,  I'm  told, 
is  dead,  and  has  left  no  child. 

Stand.  Oh,  sir!  I'm  your  very  humhle  servant; 
you're  not  unlike  your  brother  in  the  face  ;  but 
methinks,  sir,  you  don't  become  his  humour  alto- 
gether so  well ;  for  what's  nature  in  him  looks  hke 
affectation  in  you. 

Ban,  Oh,  Lard,  sir !  'tis  rather  nature  in  me 
what  is  acquired  by  liim ;  he's  beholding  to  his 
education  for  his  air.  Now  where  d'ye  think  my 
humour  was  established  ? 

Stand.  Where? 

Ban.  At  Oxford. 

Stand.  Fire.  At  Oxford  ! 

Ban.  Ay ;  there  have  I  been  sucking  my  dear 
Alma  Mater  these  seven  years :  yet,  in  defiance  to 
legs  of  mutton,  small  beer,  crabbed  books,  and 
sour-faced  doctors,  I  can  dance  a  minuet,  court  a 
mistress,  play  at  picquet,  or  make  a  paroli,  with 
any  Wildair  in  Christendom.  In  short,  sir,  in 
spite  of  the  university,  I'm  a  pretty  gentleman. — 
Colonel,  where's  your  wife? 

Fire.  [Mimicking  Bantbr.]  In  spite  of  the 
university  I'm  a  pretty  gentleman  ; — then.  Colonel, 
where  is  your  wife  ? — Hark  ye,  young  Plato,  whe- 
ther would  you  have  your  nose  slit  or  your  ears 
cut? 

Ban.  First  tell  me,  sir,  which  will  you  choose, 
to  be  run  through  the  body,  or  shot  through  the 
head  ? 

Fire.  Follow  me,  and  I'll  tell  ye. 

Ban.  Sir,  my  servants  shall  attend  ye,  if  you 
have  no  equipage  of  your  own. 

Fire.  Blood,  sir ! 

Stand.  Hold,  brother,  hold  !  he's  a  boy. 

Ban,  Look  ye,  sir,  I  keep  half-a-dozen  footmen 
that  have  no  business  upon  earth  but  to  answer 
impertinent  questions ;  now,  sir,  if  your  fighting 
stomach  can  digest  these  six  brawny  fellows  for  a 
breakfast,  their  master,  perhaps,  may  do  you  the 
favour  to  run  you  through  the  body  for  a  dinner. 

Fire.  Sirrah,  will  you  fight  me  ?  I  received  just 
now  six  months'  pay,  and  by  this  light,  I'll  give 
yott  the  half  on't  for  one  fair  blow  at  your  scull. 

Ban.  Down  with  your  money,  sir. 

Stand.  No,  no,  brother ;  if  you  are  so  free  of  your 
pay,  get  into  the  next  room,  there  you'll  find  some 
company  at  cards,  I  suppose ;  you  may  find  oppor- 
tunity for  your  revenge ;  my  house  protects  him 
now. 

Fire.  Well,  sir,  the  time  will  come.  lExit. 

Ban.  Well  said,  brazen-head  ! 

Stand.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  excuse  the  freedom  of 
this  gentleman  ;  his  education  has  been  among 
the  boisterous  elements,  the  wind  and  waves. 

Ban.  Sir,  I  value  neither  him,  nor  his  wind  and 
waves  neither  ;  I'm  privileged  to  be  very  imperti- 
nent, being  an  Oxonian,  and  obliged  to  fight  n9 
man,  being  a  beau. 

Stand,  I  admire  the  freedom  of  your  condition. 
—But,  pray,  sir,  have  you  seen  your  brother  since 
he  came  last  over  ? 

Ban.  I  han't  seen  my  brother  these  seven  years, 
tnd  scarcely  heard  from  him  but  by  report  of 
others.  About  a  month  ago  he  was  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  a  letter  from  Paris,  importing  his 
design  of  being  in  London  very  soon,  with  a  desire 
of  meeting  me  here.  Upon  this,  I  changed  my  cap 
and  gown  for  a  long  wig  and  sword,  and  came  up 
to  London  to  attend  him,  went  to  his  house,  but 


that  was  all  in  sables  for  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
there  I  was  told,  that  he  designed  to  change  his  ha- 
bitation, because  he  would  avoid  all  remembrances 
that  might  disturb  his  quiet.  You  are  the  fin^t 
person  that  has  told  me  of  his  arrival,  and  I  expect 
that  you  may  likewise  iufurm  me  where  to  wait  ca 
him. 

Stand.  And  I  suppose,  sir,  this  was  the  businev 
that  occasioned  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? 

Ban,  Partly  this,  and  partly  an  affair  of  greater 
consequence.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  though  I 
have  read  ten  thousand  lies  in  the  university,  yet  I 
have  learned  to  speak  the  truth  myself ;  and  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  the  honour  of  this  visit,  as  you 
were  pleased  to  term  it,  was  designed  to  the  lady 
Lurewell. 

Staiid.  My  wife,  sir  ! 

Ban.  My  lady  Lurewell,  I  say,  sir. 

Stand.  But  I  say  my  wife,  sir. — WTiat ! — 

Ban.  Why,  look  ye,  sir ;  you  may  have  the 
honour  of  being  called  the  lady  Lurewell's  hus- 
band ;  but  you  will  never  find  in  any  author,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  that  she's  called  Mr.  Standard's 
wife.  Tis  true,  you're  a  handsome  young  fellow  : 
she  liked  you,  she  married  you ;  and  though  the 
priest  made  you  both  one  flesh,  yet  there's  no  small 
distinction  in  your  blood.  You  are  still  a  disbanded 
colonel,  and  she  is  still  a  woman  of  quality,  I 
take  it 

Stand.  And  you  are  the  most  impudent  young 
fellow  I  ever  met  with  in  all  my  Ufe,  I  take  it. 

Ban.  Sir,  I'm  a  master  of  arts,  and  I  plead  the 
privilege  of  my  standing. 

Enter  Footman,  and  vrhitpcrs  Baxtrr. 

Foot.  Sir,  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  below 
says,  he'll  be  gone  unless  you  come  presently. 

{Exit. 

Ban.  I  had  foi^t. — Colonel,  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  waiting 
on  you  downstairs. — [Exit  Banter.]  An  impudent 
young  dog.  [ExiL 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lady  Lurkwbll,  Ladies,  Marquis,  and  Captain 
Fireball,  as  losing  gam  f tiers,  one  a/ler  another,  tearing 
their  cards,  and  Ringing  them  altout  t)te  room.  Parly 
aud  several  Footmen  attending. 

Lady  Lure.  Ruined  !  undone  !  destroyed  1 

1  Lady.  O  Fortune  !  Fortune  !  Fortune  I 

2  Lady.  What  will  my  husband  say  ? 
Marq.  Oh  malheur  !  malheur  \  malheur  1 
Fire.  Blood  and  fire,  I  have  lost  six  months' 

pay! 

Marq.  A  hundred  and  ten  pistoles,  sink  me  I 

Fire.  Sink  you  !  siuk  me,  that  have  lost  two 
hundred  and  ten  pistoles. — Sink  you,  indeed  ! 

Lady  Lure.  But  why  would  you  hazard  the 
bank  upon  one  card  ? 

Marq.  Because  me  had  lose  by  de  card  tree 
times  before. — Look,  dere  madame,  de  very  next 
card  had  been  our.     OR  morbleu  1  que  <;a  ? 

Lady  Lure,  I  relied  altogether  on  your  setting 
the  cards  ;  you  used  to  taille  with  success. 

Marq.  Morbleu,  madame  !  me  nev re  lose  before : 
but  that  monsieur  sir  Arry,  dat  chevalier  Wildair  is 
de  devil. — Vere  is  de  chevalier? 
I       Lady  Lure,  Counting  our  money  within  yonder. 
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Sir  Hat.  Firieen  hundred  and  aeiinty  loui<- 
d'o™!— T«ll  dill  de  ralL- [A-tn^i.J  L<mk  !"■ 
ginllemen,  «Djbodj  ma;  daiic«  to  this  tnoe  ; — Ull 
dill  de  rail.  Iduice  (otbe  tune  of  fifteen  hundred 
:ar  niu5ktliiitever 
mj  life  ;  they  are  tha  preHi,  -t  caslaiieti 
inlheworid.— [CWn*<(A*BiDiu!j.l  Urre,  <sBiten, 

there'a   csrdi   and    candlei  for  you [Gir^i  tlu 

Footmen  mon*^.]  Mra.  Parly, — her^^'s  hoodi  and 
Kiris  for  yon.  [Givuhtrmonty. — BifunlVAOi-i 
and  Foolmeu.]  And  bere'i  fine  colclies.  tplendid 
tquijiage,  loidy  women,  and  licloriouB  burgundy 
for  me. — Ob.  ye  charming  angell !  the  Iokf'e 
iorron  »od  the  gainer'a  joy  :  get  ye  into  mj 
))ocktt- — Now.  gentlemen  and  ladi«t.  j  sm  your 
humble  Mrrant. — You'll  Picuie  me,  T  hope  ;  tha 
■mall  detolion  here  that  1  pay  to  my  good  fortune. 
—How  now!  mute!— Why,  ladiei,  1  know  tliat 
loaen  have  leave  to  appalt  ;  hut  1  don't  And  that 
they're  privileged  to  bedumb. — Monaiear  1  ladies! 
ca|ilain !  \Clapi  CBptain  Fiaaaui.  on  thi  AaaUrr. 

Fire.  Death  and  hell  I  why  d'ye  ilrilie  me, 
I      ^  ?  ( Zlraicirijr. 

Sir  NaT.  To  comfort  you.  ah-.- Your  ear, 
captain.- The  king  of  Spain  i>  dead. 

Fire.  The  king  of  Spain  dead  '. 

Sir  liar.  Dead  aa  Juliui  CKiar ;  I  b"^  •  tetter 

Fire.  TaUdallderaU!— [5in$t.]  Laoliye,sir, 
pray  atrike  me  again  if  you  please. — See  here.  lir, 
yoD  have  left  me  'lUt  one  aolitary  Kuinea  in  the 
world. — \_Ful4  it  in  hit  mtMth.\  Down  it  gori 
I'faith !— AUona  for  the  Thatched  House  and  the 
Mediterranean  !— Tali  dali  de  rail  <      llix.fln,i«g. 

Sir   Hot.    Ha!    ha!    ha !— Brately    resolved, 

Ladg  Lure.  Bleii  me,  air  Harry  1  1  waa  afraid 
of  a  quarrel.     I'm  io  much  concerned — 

,^>r  Aar.  At  the  loss  of  yoor  monev  madam. 
But  why,  why  ahould  the  fair  b<  aaicird  .' 
Y'oor  eyei.  your  eyea,  ladiea. 
Much  hrighter  than   the  aun,  baie  equal   power 


The  la 


to  gold  whate'er  they  pleaj 


attery,  and  the  merchant'a  triu 
Are  alatei  that  dig  the  golden  mines  for  you. 
Your  eyea  untie  the  miser's  knotted  purse. 


[T.. .. 


in  I  hey  ci 


— Thia  luck  ta  the  moat  rhetorical  thing  in  nature  ! 
Lady  Lvre.    I  have  a  great  minil  lo  forjwear 
cards  aa  long  aa  I  live. 

1  Lady.  And  I.  [R'it. 

2  Lady.   And  I.  lExilrr^lnff. 
Sir  Har.  What,  forswear  cards  I  why.  madam, 

youll  ruin  ont   trade.— Ill   maintain,    that    the 

bank,  than  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  by  the 

Cards  !  the  great  ministers  of  Fortuoe'i  power; 
That  blindly  shuffle  out  her  thoughtlew  fsvoors. 
And  mike  ■  knave  more  powerful  than  a  king. 


eraloo,  sir  Hsn 
Sir  liar.  Ay.'mada 


What  idontion  do  these  powers  receire 

ILi/iinp  HP  a  an^. 
From  the  bright  hands  and  fingers  of  the  fair, 
Always  lift  up  lo  pay  dciotjon  hem  1 
And  then  the  pleasing  feari.  the  aniioos  hopes, 
And  dubious  joy  Ihst  entertain  onrmind  ! — 
The  capot  at  picquet,  the  paroli  at  basset ; — and 
then  omhre  I  who  can  resist  the  durma  of  mata' 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry  :  and  then  the  Stft 
lera!  Quins«  fr  ra  .'  and  Tmle  U  m  .' 
Sir  Har.  Right,  right,  madam  ! 
Lady  Lart.    Then    the   nine   of  diatnonds  at 
ciibbage,  and  pain  in  Un- 


n.  these  are  channi  indeed. 
:king  yoor  husband's  pocket 

asset  next  day  I  Tbm  lbs 
man  may  make  of  a  lidy's 
I  favour  for  tifty  pistoles, 
courtship  could  never  hsM 

Lady  Lure.  Nay  nay,  sir  Harry,  that's  fool  play. 

Sir  Har    Nay.  nay,  msdam.  'tis  oothing  but  (be 

game ;  and  I  have  played  it  eo  m  Fiance  ■  handled 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  no  more  on't.  I'll 
tell  you  in  three  words,  that  rather  than  forego  my 
cards,  I'll  forswear  my  viaits,  fashions,  mjmoDkey. 
friends,  and  reUtioni. 

Sir  Har.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  true.honi 
Eat:li»h  ijuitity,  with  a  true  French  education  ! 

Larly  Lure.  Look  ye,  sir  Harry,  I  am  wdl-boni, 
and  I  wss  well  bred:  I  brought  my  hnsbiud  a 
large  fortune  ;  be  shall  mortgage,  or  I  will  elope. 

Sirfffl      ■■  


vhich  a  hundred  jt 


.  No.      . 
(or  that.     See  here,  madam  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What,  the  finging-birds,  ur Harry! 
Ut  me  see. 

Sir  liar.  Pugh,  msHam,  these  are  hnt  ■  few  !— 

e  I  might  be  handsomety  plundered 
I  o6liffeaiil, 
r  Har!  AtloM,  allant. 


10,  sir  Harry,  not  at  this  time 
r  froiD  me  in  the  evening. 
ladam,  I'll  Irsie  you  som*- 
su  the  while.    'Tis  ■  Preach 
remsrki      ' 


Lady  Lurt,   No, 
o'  day  :  yon  shall  he 

5ir  Har.  Then, 
thing  to  entertain 
pocket-book,  with  a 
the  new  way  of  making  loie.     Please 
and  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  evenii 

Lady  Lure.  [Opetiiag  Uu  boak-l  A  Frtnil 
pocket'book.  with  remarks  upon  the  new  way  of 
making  love  I     Then  air  Harry  ia  turning  author. 

I  find What'a  heie>-Hi!  hi !  hi  I  a  baok-lHll 

for  a  hundred  pound. — The  new  way  of  making 
love! — Fardit.  e'eil  fori yaliint  I — Oneof  the  pret- 
tiest remarks  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life  I     Well 

now,  that  Wildair's  a  charming  fellow Hi!  hi) 

hi : — Hs  has  such  an  air,  and  such  t  turn  in  whit 
he  does  !  I  wamot  now,  there's  a  hundred  home- 
bred blockheads  would  come — Madam,  I'll  gite 
yoti  a  hundred  guineas  if  you'll  let  me — Faugh  I 

Here's  a  hundred  pound  now,  and  be  nerer  nsmes 
the  thing  :  I  love  an  impudent  action  with  an  air 
of  modesty  with  all  my  heart.  [SiO. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

House. 

Lady  LuREWKXX  and  Marquis. 

Lady  Lure,  Well,  monsieur,  and  Imve  yon 
thought  how  to  retaliate  your  ill  fortune  ? 

Marq,  Madame,  1  have  tought  dat  Fortune  be 
one  blind  bitch.  Why  should  Fortune  be  kinder 
to  de  Anglis  chevalier  dan  to  de  France  marquis  ? 
Ave  I  not  de  bon  grace?  Ave  I  not  de  personage? 
Ave  I  not  de  understanding  ?  Can  de  Anglis  che- 
valier daoce  bettre  dan  I  ?  Can  de  Anglis  cheva- 
lier fence  bettre  dan  I  ?  Can  de  Anglis  chevalier 
play  basset  bettre  dan  1  ?  Den  why  should  Fortune 
be  kinder  to  de  Anglis  chevalier  dan  de  France 
marquis  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Why  ?  because  Fortune  is  blind. 

Marq.  Blind  !  yes  begar,  and  dumb  and  deaf 
too. — Veil  den,  Fortune  give  de  Anglisman  de 
riches,  but  nature  give  de  Franceman  de  politique 
to  correct  de  unequal  distribution. 

Lady  Lure.  But  how  can  you  correct  it,  mon- 
sieur ? 

Mi;rq.  Ecoute,  madame.  Sir  Arry  Wildair  his 
vife  is  dead. 

Lady  Lure.  And  what  advantage  can  you  make 
of  that  ? 

Marq.  Begar,  madame — hi !  hi  I  hi !— de  An- 
glisroan's  dead  vife  sail  cuckollier  husband. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  how,  sir,  a  dead  woman  cuck- 
old her  husband  ! 

Marq.  Mark,  madame.  We  Francemen  make 
a  de  distinction  between  de  design  and  de  term  of 
de  treaty. — She  canno  touch  his  head,  but  she  can 
cuckol  his  pocket  of  ten  tousan  livres. 

Lady  Lure.  Pray  explain  yourself,  sir. 

Marq.  \  have  sir  Arry  Wildair  his  vife  in  my 
pocket. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  sir  Harry's  wife  in  your 
pocket ! 

Marq.  Hold,  madame  ;  dere  is  an  autre  distinc- 
tion between  de  design  and  de  term  of  de  treaty. 

Lady  Lure.  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  your  dis- 
tinctions, but  speak  plain. 

Marq.  Wen  de  Franceman's  politique  is  in  his 
head,  dere  is  noting  but  distinction  upon  his  tongue. 
— See  here,  madame !  I  ave  de  picture  of  sir  Arry's 
vife  in  my  pocket. 

Lady  Lure.  Is't  possible  ? 

Marq.  Voyez ! 

Lady  Lure.  The  very  same,  and  finely  drawn. 
Pray,  momtieur,  how  did  you  purchase  it  ? 

Marq.  As  me  did  purchase  de  picture,  so  me 
did  gain  de  substance,  de  dear,  dear  substance,  by 
de  bon  mien,  de  France  air,  chantaut,  charmant  de 
politique  &  la  tete,  and  dan9ant  a  la  pied. 

L€uiy  Lure.  Lard  bless  me !  how  cunningly 
some  women  can  play  the  ro^ue  !  Ah.!  hare  I 
found  it  out !  Now,  as  I  hope  fur  mercy,  Ya\  glad 
on't.  I  hate  to  have  any  woman  more  virtuous 
than  myself. — Here  was  such  a  work  with  my  lady 
Wildair's  piety !  my  lady  Wildair's  conduct !  and 
my  lady  Wildair's  fidelity,  forsooth ! — Now,  dear 
monsieur,  you  have  infallibly  told  me  the  best  news 


that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  Well,  and  she  was 
but  one  of  us  !  eh  ? 

^arq.  Oh,  madam  !  me  no  tell  tale,  me  no  scan- 
dalise  de  dead ;  de  picture  be  dumb,  de  picture  say 
noting. 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  no  more  distiac- 
tions  ;  I'm  sure  it  was  so.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  for  such  a  story  of  her  while  she  was  living. 
She  was  charitable,  forsooth !  and  she  was  devout, 
forsooth ;  and  everybody  was  twitted  i'  th'  teeth 
with  my  lady  Wildair's  reputation :  And  why  don't 
you  mark  her  behaviour,  and  her  discretion }  She 
goes  to  church  twice  a-day. — Ah !  I  hate  these 
congregation-women.  There's  such  a  fuss  and  such 
a  clutter  about  their  devotion,  that  it  makes  more 
noise  than  all  the  bells  in  the  parish. — Well,  but 
what  advantage  can  you  make  now  of  the  picture  ? 

Marq.  De  advantage  of  ten  tousand  livres,  par- 
die  I^Attendez  vouz,  madame.  Dis  lady  she  die 
at  Montpelier  in  France :  I  have  de  broder  in  dat 
city  dat  write  me  one  account  dat  she  die  in  dat 
city,  and  dat  she  send  me  dis  picture  as  a  legacy, 
wid  a  tousand  baise- mains  to  de  dear  marquis,  de 
charmant  marquis,  mon  coeur  le  marquis. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  here  was  devotion !  here  was 
discretion  1  here  was  fidelity  !  Mon  coeur  le  mar- 
quis !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  but  how  will  this  pro- 
cure the  money  } 

Marq.  Now,  madam,  for  de  France  politique. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  what  is  the  French  politic  ? 

Marq.  Never  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  voman. — 
Madame,  je  suis  votre  serviteur.  \,Runs  qff. 

Lady  Lure,  Hold,  hold,  sir  ;  we  shan't  part  so ; 
I  will  have  it.  ItoUowt. 

Enter  Colonel  Stamoaro  and  Captain  Firxhall. 

Fire.  Ha !  Look  1  look  I  Look  ye  there^  bro- 
ther !  See  how  they  coquette  it !  Oh  !  there's  a 
look  !  there's  a  simper  !  there's  a  squeeze  for  you ! 
Ay,  now  the  marquis  is  at  it.  Mon  cceur,  ma  foi^ 
pardie^  ailons  l—Don*t  you  see  how  the  French 
rogue  has  the  head,  and  the  feet,  and  the  hands, 
and  the  tongue,  all  going  together  ? 

Stand.  [  Walking  in  disorder. '\  Where's  my  rea- 
son 1  Where's  my  philosophy }  where's  my  religion 
now .' 

Fire.  I'll  tell  you  where  they  are,  in  your  fore- 
head, sir. — Blood !  1  say,  revenge  ! 

Stand.  But  how,  dear  brother  ? 

Fire.  Why,  stab  him,  stab  him  now. — Italian, 
Spaniard,  I  say. 

Stand.  Stab  him !  why,  cockoldom's  a  hydra 
that  bears  a  thousand  heads ;  and  though  I  should 
cut  this  one  off,  the  monster  still  would  sprout 
Must  1  murder  all  the  fops  in  the  nation  ?  and  to 
save  my  head  from  horns,  expose  my  neck  to  the 
halter  ! 

Fire.  'Sdeath,  sir,  can't  you  kick  and  cuff? — 
Kick  one. 

Stand.  Cane  another. 

Fire.  Cut  off  the  ears  of  a  third. 

Stand.  Slit  the  nose  of  a  fourth. 

Fite.  Tear  cravats. 

Stand.  Bum  perunes. 

Fire.  Shoot  their  coach-hones* 
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Stand,  A  noble  plot ! — Bat  now  it*s  laid,  how  j 
»hi!l  we  put  it  in  execution  ?  for  not  one  of  these  i 
ffllows    stirs   about   without  his   gnrde-du-corpM.  * 
Then  theyVe  stout  as  heroes  ;  for  I  can  assure  you, 
t]iat  a  beau  with  six  footmen  shall  fight  yon  any 
gentleman  in  Christendom. 

Enter  Fdotmiui. 

Foot.  Sir,  here^s  Mr.  Clincher  below,  who  begs 
the  honour  to  kiss  your  hand. 
•Startd,  Ay«  why  here's  another  beau. 

Firf,  Let  him  come,  let  him  come ;  I'll  show 
you  how  to  manai^c  a  beau  presently. 

Stnnd.  Hold,  hold,  sir  ;  this  is  a  simple  inoflen- 
sive  fellow,  that  will  rather  make  us  dirersion. 

Fire.  Diversion  !  ay.  Why,  TU  knock  him 
down  for  diversirin. 

Stand.  No,  no  ;  prithee  be  quiet ;  I  gave  him  a 
surfeit  of  intriguing  some  months  ago  before  I  was 
married. — Here,  bid  him  come  up. —  [^jrt/  Foot- 
man.]    He's  worth  your  acquaintance,  brother. 

Firf.  My  acquaintance  !  what  is  he? 

Stand.  A  fellow  of  a  strange  weathercock-head, 
very  hard,  but  as  ii^htas  the  wind  ;  constantly  full 
of  the  times,  and  never  fails  to  pick  up  some  hu- 
mour or  other  out  of  the  public  revolutions,  that 
proves  diverting  enough.  Some  time  ago  he  had 
Kot  the  travelling  maggot  in  his  head,  and  was 
going  to  the  Jubiler*  upon  all  occasions  :  but  lately 
H'ince  the  new  revolution  in  Europe,  another  spirit 
has  possessed  him,  and  he  runs  stark  mad  after 
news  and  {K)litirH. 

KitUr  Clinciikr. 

Clinch.  News,  news,  colonel,  great ! — Eh  ! 
what's  this  fellow  }  Methinks  he  has  a  kind  of 
suspicious  air. — Your  ear,  colonel. — The  pope's 
dead. 

Stand.  Where  did  you  hear  it  ? 

Ciinch.  I  read  it  in  the  public  news.  IWhitperinp. 

Stand.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — And  why  d'ye  whisper 
it  for  a  secret } 

Clinch.  Odso  !  faith,  that's  true.— But  that  fel- 
low there,  what  is  he  ? 

Stand.  My  brother  Fireball,  just  come  home  from 
th('  Haltic. 

Clinch.  Odso  ! — Noble  captain,  I'm  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  from  the  poop  to  the 
forecastle. — Nay,  a  kiss  o' t'other  side,  pray. — Now, 
dear  captain,  tell  us  the  news. — Odso  I  I'm  so 
pleased  1  have  met  you !  Well,  the  news,  dear 
captain. — You  sailed  a  brave  squadron  of  men-of- 
war  to  the  Haltic. — Well,  and  what  then  ?  eh  } 

Fire.  Why,  then — we  came  back  again. 

^'linch.  Did  you,  faith  ? — Foolish  !  foolish  \  very 
foolish  ! — a  riglit  sea-captain. — But,  what  did  you 
do !  how  did  you  fight'?  what  storms  did  you 
meet  ?  and  what  whales  did  you  see  ? 

Fire.  We  had  a  violent  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Jutland. 

Clinch.  Jutland  !  Ay,  that's  part  of  Portugal. 
— Well,  and  so  ; — you  entered  the  Sound  ; — and 
you  mauled  Coj>enhagen,  faith. — And  then  that 
pretty,  dear,  sweet,  pretty  king  of  Sweden  !  what 
sort  of  man  is  ho,  pray  ? 

Fire.  Why,  tall  and  .slender. 

Clinch.  Tall  and  slender !  Much  about  my 
pitch  ?  eh  I  I 

Fire.  Not  so  gross,  nor  altogether  ro  low. 

Clinch.  No  I  I'm  sorry  for't;  very  sorrv  indeed  ! 


Entrr  Pauy  Co  the  dear  ;  Cuivcaaa  heOuma  her  wi&  kU 
hands  Ukind  going  backwards,  amd  speakimg  to  her  mmd 
ike  genUewten  bp  htm*. 

Well,  and  what  more?  And  to  yoa  bcHnbarded 
Copenhagen.—  Mrs.  Parly  ! — Whiz !  slap  went  the 
bombs. — Mrs.  Parly! — And  so,  well,  not  altoge- 
tber  so  gross,  yon  say  ? — Here's  a  letter,  yon  jaife ! 
— ^\>ry  tall,  you  say  ?  is  die  kin^  very  tall  ? — Here's  1 
a  guinea,  yoa  jade  ! — [Parlt  takes  the  letter,  amd 
ej'it;  Colonel  Sta^tdard  ohgertea  Atw.]  Hem  I 
hem  !    eolonel,   I'm  mightily  troubled  with  the 

phthisic  of  late Hem  !  hem  !  a  stnuige  stopfMige 

of  my  breast  here  :  hem  !  but  now  it  is  off  i^ain. 
— Well,  but,  captain,  you  tell  as  no  news  at  aU. 

Fire.  I  tell  you  one  piece  that  all  the  world 
knows,  and  still  you  are  a  stranger  tx.  it. 

Clinch.  Bless  me !  what  can  this  be  ? 

Fire.  That  you  are  a  fooL 

Clinch.  Eh  !  witty,  witty  sea-captain.  Odso  I 
and  I  wonder,  captain,  that  yoar  nnderstandiag 
did  not  split  your  ship  to  pieces. 

Fire.  Why  so,  sir ! 

Clinch.  Because,  sir,  it  is  so  very  shallow,  Tery 
shallow.     There's  wit  for  you,  sir — 

Re-atter  Vakly,  and  gire»  Cokmel  SrAvnaaD  «  leUer. 

Odso  !  a  letter  !  then,  there's  news. — Wliat,  is  it 
the  foreign  post  ? — Wliat  news,  dear  colonel,  what 
news.'*— Hark  ye,  Mrs.  Parly. 

[Talks  %eith  Parly  %chile  Colonel  STAMOAan  reada  On 
Ulter. 

Stand.  The  son  of  a  whore  !  is  it  he  ?       IJUadt, 

Dear  Madam, 
J  teas  afraid  to  break  open  the  seal  of  pour 
letter,  lest  I  should  vudate  the  work  of  four  fair 
hands. — Oh,  fulsome  fop! — /,  therefore,  teitk  the 
ufarmth  of  my  kisses  thawed  it  asunder. — Ay, 
here's  such  a  turn  of  style  as  takes  a  fine  lady ! — 
/  have  no  news  but  that  the  pope's  dead,  and  I 
have  some  packets  upon  that  affair  to  send  to  s^ 
correspondent  in  Wales;  but  I  shall  waive  all 
business,  and  hasten  to  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  \ 
appointed,  with  the  wings  of  a  Flying  Post.  VourSf  ' 

Toby  Clinchke.   . 

Very  well,  Mr.  Toby. — Hark  ye,  brother,  thii 
fellow's  a  rogue. 

Fire.  A  damned  rogue  ! 

Stand.  See  here  !  a  letter  to  my  wife  I 

Fire.  'Sdeath  !  let  me  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Stand.  No,  no  ;  we'll  manage  him  to  more 
advantage.  Take  him  with  you  to  Locket's,  and 
invent  some  way  or  other  to  fuddle  him. — Here, 
Mr.  Clincher,  I  have  prevailed  on  my  brother  has 
to  give  you  a  very  particular  account  of  the  whok 
voyage  to  the  Sound  by  his  own  journal,  if  yo« 
please  to  honour  him  with  your  company  at 
Locket's. 

Clinch.  His  own  journal !     Odso,  let  me  see  it 

Stand.  Show  it  him. 

Fire.  Here,  sir. 

Clinch.  Now  for  news. — [Reads.]  Thursday, 
Amiust  the  17 th,  from  the  6ih  noon  to  this  day 
noon,  winds  variable,  courses  per  traverse,  true 
course  protracted,  with  all  impediments  allowed, 
is  north  45  degrees,  tccst  60  miles,  difference  rf 
latitude  42  miles,  departure  west  40  miles,  latitude 
per  Judgment  54  degrees  13  minutes  meridian 
distance  current  from  the  bearing  of  the  land,  and 
the  latitude  is  58  miles. — Odso  !  great  news,  faith. 
— lx;t  me  see — At  noon  broke  our  maintopsail- 
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Sfard,  being  rotten  in  the  alinga  i  two  whales 
southward. — Odso  !  a  whale  !  great  news,  faith. — 
Come,  come  along,  captain. — But  d'ye  hear  ?  With 
this  proviso,  genUemen,  that  I  won't  drink ;  for, 
hark  ye,  captain,  between  you  and  I,  there's  a  fine 
lady  in  the  wind,  and  I  shall  have  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  a  fine  lady,  and  the — 

Fire.  A  fine  lady  !  ah  the  rogue  !  lAsids, 

Clinch.  Yes,  a  fine  lady,  colonel,  a  very  fine 
lady. — Come,  no  ceremony,  good  captain. 

lExH  Ufilh  Captain  Firbbalu 

Stand.  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  how  go  the  rest  of  our 
affairs  ? 

Par.  Why,  worse  and  worse,  sir ;  here's  more 
mischief  still,  more  branches  a  sprouting. 

Stand.  Of  whose  planting,  pray  ? 

Par.  Why,  that  impudent  young  rogue,  sir 
Harry  Wildair's  brother,  has  commenced  his  suit, 
and  fee'd  counsel  already. — Look  here,  sir,  two 
pieces,  for  which,  by  article,  I  am  to  receive  four. 

Stand.  [Aside.]  'Tis  a  hard  case  now,  that  a 
man  must  give  four  guineas  for  the  good  news  of 
his  dishonour  !  Some  men  throw  away  their  money 
in  debauching  other  men's  wives,  and  I  lay  out  mine 
to  keep  my  own  honest : — but  this  is  making  a 
man's  fortune  1 — [Aloud.']  Well,  child,  there's 
your  pay  ;  and  I  expect,  when  I  come  back,  a  true 
account  how  the  business  goes  on. 

Par.  But  suppose  the  business  be  done  before 
you  come  back  ? 

Stand.  No,  no  ;  she  han't  seen  him  yet ;  and  her 
m&e.  will  preserve  her  against  the  first  assaults. 
Besides  I  shan't  stay.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  W.^Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Uarrv  Wiloaib  and  Lady  Lurbwbu. 

Lady  Lure.  Well  now,  sir  Harry,  this  book  you 
gave  me  !  As  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  think  'tis  the 
best  penned  piece  I  have  seen  a  great  while ;  I  don't 
know  any  of  our  authors  have  writ  in  so  florid  and 
^nteel  a  style. 

Sir  Har.   Upon  the   subject,   madam,  I  dare 
aflfirm  there  is  nothing  extant  more  moving. — Look 
ye,  madam,  I  am  an  author  rich  in  expressions ; 
The  needy  poets  of  the  age  may  fill 
Their  works  with  rhapsodies  of  flames  and  dacts. 
Their  barren  sighs  and  tears,  their  speaking  looks 
And  amorous  vows,  that  might  in  Chaucer's  time. 
Perhaps,  have  pass'd  for  love ;  but  now 
'Tis  only  such  as  I  can  touch  that  noble  passion. 
And  by  the  true,  persuasive  eloquence, 
Tam'd  in  the  moving  style  of  louis-d'ors. 
Can  raise  the  ravish 'd  female  to  a  rapture. 
In  short,   madam,  I'll  match  Cowley  in  softness, 
o'ertop  Milton  in  sublime,  banter  Cicero  in  elo- 
quence, and  Dr.  Swan  in  quibbling,  by  the  help 
of  that  most  ingenious  society,  called  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry,  I  begin  to  hate  that 
old  thing  called  love  ;  they  say  'tis  clear  out  in 
France. 

I        Sir  Har.  Clear  out,  clear  out  I  nobody  wears  it : 

,  and  here,  too,  honesty  went  out  with  tbe  slashed 
doublets,  and  love  with   the   close-bodied  gowns. 

I  Love  !  'tis  so  obsolete,  so  mean,  and  out  of  fashion, 
that  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  miserable 
picture  of  Patient  Grizzle  at  the  head  of  an  old 

I    ballad. — Faugh  ! 


Lady  Lure.  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  1  the  best  emblem  in 
the  world. — Come,  sir  Harry,  faith  we'll  run  it 
down. — Love  1  ay,  methinks  I  see  the  mournful 
Melpomene  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eye,  her 
heart  full  of  fire,  her  eyes  full  of  water,  her  head 
full  of  madness,  and  her  mouth  full  of  nonsense.— 
Oh,  hang  it ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam.  Then  the  doleful  ditties, 
piteous  plaints,  the  daggers,  the  poisons  1 — 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  the  vapours  ! 

Sir  Har.  Then  a  man  must  kneel,  and  a  roan 
must  swear. — [Aside.]  There  is  a  repose,  I  sec,  in 
the  next  room. 

Lady  Lure.  Unnatural  stuff 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  madam,  the  most  unnatural  thing 
in  the  world  ;  as  fulsome  as  a  sack-posset ; — [Pull' 
ing  her  towards  the  door]  ungenteel  as  a  wedding- 
ring,  and  as  impudent  as  the  naked  statue  was  in 
the  Park.  [PulU  lur  again. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry ;  I  hate  love  that's 
impudent.  These  poets  dress  it  up  so  in  their 
tragedies,  that  no  modest  woman  can  bear  it  Your 
way  is  much  the  more  tolerable,  I  must  confess. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  I  hate  your  rude 
whining  and  sighing ;  it  puts  a  lady  out  of  coun- 
tenance.  [Pulling  her. 

Lady  Lure.  Truly  so  it  does. — Hang  their  im- 
podence  ! — But  where  are  we  goin*' ' 

Sir  Har.  Only  to  rail  at  love,  maoaln. 

[PuUsherhi 
Enter  Banter. 

Ban.  Hey  !  who's  here  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  Lurrwku-. 

Lady  Lure.  Pftha,  prevented !  By  a  stranger 
too  !  Had  it  been  my  husband  now. — Psha ! — 
Very  familiar,  sir. 

Ban.  Madam,  you  hsve  dropped  your  hat. 

[Takes  up  Sir  IIarry's  hat,  that  was  dropped  in  the 
room. 

Lady  Lure.  Discovered,  too,  by  a  stranger  1 — 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

Sir  Har.  [  fVithin.]  Madam,  you  have  got  the 
most  confounded  pens  here  1  Can't  you  get  the 
colonel  to  write  the  superscriptions  of  your  letters 
for  you .' 

Lady  Lure.  Lord  bless  me,  sir  Harry  !  don't 
you  know  that  the  colonel  can't  write  French  ? 
Your  time  is  so  precious  ! 

Sir  Har.  Shall  I  direct  by  way  of  Rouen  or 
Paris.' 

Lady  Lure.  Which  you  will. 

Ban.  Madam,  I  very  much  applaud  your  choice 
of  a  secretary  ;  he  understands  the  intrigues'  of 
most  courts  in  Europe  they  say. 

Re-enter  Sir  Harry  Wiloair,  with  a  letter. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  madam,  I  presume  'tis  right —    > 
This  gentleman  a  relation  of  yours,  madam  } — 
Dem  him  !  [Aside. 

Ban.  Brother,  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Har.  Brother !  by  what  relation,  sir  ? 

Ban.  Begotten  by  the  same  father,  born  of  the 
same  mother,  brother  kindred,  and  brother  beau. 

Sir  Har.  Heyday  !  how  the  fellow  strings  his 
genealogy  ! — Look  ye,  sir,  you  may  be  brother  to 
Tom  Thumb  for  aught  1  know  ;  but  if  you  are  my 
brother,  I  could  have  wished  you  in  your  mother's 
womb  for  an  hour  or  two  longer. 

Ban.  Sir,  I  received  your  letter  at  Oxford,  with 
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yoar  commands  to  meet  you  in  London  ;  and  if  you 
can  remember  your  own  band,  tbere  'tis. 

lOires  a  letter. 

Sir  Har,  [Looking  over  the  letter. "]  Ob  !  pray, 
sir,  let  me  consider  you  a  little — By  Jupiter  a 
pretty  boy,  a  very  pretty  boy  !  a  handsome  face, 
good  shape, — [Walks  about  and  views  /Wm,]  well 
dressed. — The  rogue  has  a  good  leg  too ! — Come 
kiss  me,  child. — Ay,  be  kisses  like  one  of  the  family, 
the  right  velvet  lip Canst  thou  dance,  child  ? 

Ban,  Oui,  monsieur. 

Lady  Lure,  Heyday  !  French  too  !  why  snre, 
sir,  you  could  never  be  bred  at  Oxford  ! 

Ban,  No,  madam,  my  clothes  were  made  in 
London. — Brother,  1  have  some  affairs  of  conse- 
quence to  communicate,  which  require  a  little 
privacy. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  111 
leave  you. — Sir  Harry,  you'll  stay  supper  ? 


Sir  Har.  Assnr^ment,  madame. 

Ban.  Yes,  madam,  we'll  both  stay. 

[Bxit  Lady  LfnuEwstx* 

Sir  Har,  Both  !— Sir,  I'll  send  you  back  to 
your  mutton  commons  again.     How  now  ? 

Ban,  No,  no ;  I  shall  find  better  mutton  com- 
mons by  messing  with  you,  brother. — Come,  lir 
Harry  ;  if  yoo  stay,  I  stay ;  if  you  go,  alloni ! 

Sir  Har.  Why,  the  devil's  in  this  young  fellow ! 
Why  sirrah,  hast  thou  any  thoughts  of  being  my 
heir  ?  Why,  you  dog,  you  ought  to  pimp  for  me 
yon  should  keep  a  pack  of  wenches  o'  pnrpoae  to 
hunt  down  matrimony.  DonH  you  know,  sir,  that 
lawful  wedlock  in  me  is  certain  poverty  to  you  ? 
Look  ye,  sirrah,  come  along :  and  for  my  disap- 
pointment just  now,  if  yon  don't  get  me  a  new 
mistress  to  night,  I'll  marry  to-morrow,  and  won't 
leave  you  a  groat. — Go,  pimp,  like  a  dutiful  bro- 
ther I  iPushu  him  out,  andjueiL 


ACT  IV. 


I 


.    SCESEl— A  Tavern. 

Enter  Captain  Firbball,  hauling  in  Clii«ch>r. 

yire.  Come,  sir,  not  drink  the  king's  health  ! 

Clinch,  Pray  now,  good  captain,  excuse  me. 
Look  here,  sir  ; — [Pulling  out  his  watch,  j  the  cri- 
tical minute,  the  critical  minute^  faith  1 

Fire.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  The  lady's  critical  minute,  sir. — Sir, 
your  humble  servant.  [Going. 

Fire,  Well,  the  death  of  this  Spanish  king  will — 

Clinch.  [Returning]  Eh!  what's  that  of  the 
Spanish  king  ?     Tell  me,  dear  captain,  tell  me. 

Fire.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  sit  down,  I'll  tell  yon 
that  old  Don  Carlos  is  dead. 

Clinch.  Dead  ! — nay,  then — [Sits  down.}  Here, 
pen  and  ink,  boy  ;  pen  and  ink  presently  ;  I  must 
write  to  my  correspondent  in  Wales  straight. — 
Dead  ! —  [/titet,  and  tcalks  about  in  disorder. 

Fire.  WTiat's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Politics,  politics,  stark  mad  with  politics. 

Fire.  'Sdeath,  sir,  what  have  such  fools  as  you 
to  do  with  politics  ? 

Clinch.  What,  sir?  the  Succession  ! — Not  mind 
the  Succession  ! 

Fire.  Nay,  that's  minded  already;  'tis  settled 
upon  a  prince  of  France. 

Clinch.  What,  settled  already  ! — the  best  news 
that  ever  came  into  England  ! — Come,  captain,  faith 
and  troth,  captain,  here's  a  health  to  the  Succession. 

Fire.  Bum  the  Succession,  sir !  1  won't  drink 
it.  What,  drink  confusion  to  our  trade,  religion, 
and  liberties ! 

Clinch.  Ay,  by  all  means.  As  for  trade,  d'ye 
see  !  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  hate  it  mortally.  These 
tradesmen  are  the  most  impudent  fellows  we  have, 
and  spoil  all  our  good  manners.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  trade  ? 

Fife.  A  trim  politician,  truly !  And  what  do 
yon  think  of  our  religion,  pray  ? 

Clinch.  Hi !  hi  !  hi ! — religion  !  And  what  lins 
i  gentleman  to  do  with  religion,  pray  ?     And  to 


hear  a  sea-captun  talk  of  religion  { — that's  plea* 
sant,  faith  ! 

Fire.  And  have  you  no  regard  to  our  liberties, 
sir? 

Clinch.  Psha!  liberties!  that's  a  jest.  We 
beaux  shall  have  liberty  to  whore  and  drink  in  any 
government,  and  that's  all  we  care  for. — 

Enter  Colonel  Stawoaro. 

Dear  colonel,  the  rarest  news  ! 

Stand.  Damn  your  news,  sir !  why  are  not  yoa 
drunk  by  this  ? 

Clmch.   A  very  civil  question,  truly  ! 

Stand.    Here,  boy,  bring  in  the  brandy. — FiU ! 

Clinch.  This  is  a  piece  of  politics  that  I  don't 
so  well  comprehend. 

Stand.  Here,  sir ;  now  drink  it  off,  or — [Drmrs] 
expect  your  throat  cut ! 

Clinch.  Ay,  ay,  this  comes  o'the  Succession ; 
fire  and  sword  already ! 

Stand.   Come,  sir,  off  with  it ! 

Clinch.  Pray,  colonel,  what  have  I  done  to  be 
burned  alive  * 

Stand.  Drink,  sir,  I  say  I — [Asitle  to  Captain 
Fireball.]  Brother,  manage  him ;  I  must  be 
gone.  [Exit. 

Fire.   Ay,  drink,  sir! 

Clinch.  Eh  !  what  the  devil,  attacked  both  by 
sea  and  land  ! — Look  ye,  gentlemen,  if  I  must  be 
poisoned,  pray  let  me  choose  my  own  dose.  Were 
I  a  lord  now,  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  the 
block  ;  and  as  I'm  a  gentleman,  pray  stifle  me 
with  claret  at  least ;  donH  let  me  die  like  a  bawd, 
with  brandy. 

Fire.  Brandy  I  you  dog,  abuse  brandy  !  flat 
treason  against  the  navy-royal ! — Sirrah,  I'll  teach 
you  to  abuse  the  fleet ! — Here,  Shark  I  [CaUt, 

Enter  Shark* 

Get  three  or  fiur  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  press  this 
fellow  aboard  the  Beelzebub. 

Shark.    Ay,  master.  {SxiL 
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Clinch,  What !  aboard  the  Beelzebub  !  Nay, 
Day,  dear  captain,  I'll  choose  to  go  to  the  devil 
this  way. — Here,  air,  your  good  health — and  my 
own  confusion,  Vm  afraid  ! — {  Drinks  it  o/f.]  Oh, 
fire  !  fire  !  flames  !  brimstone  I  and  tobacco  ! 

[Bcatt  kis  ttomach* 

Fire,  Here,  quench  it,  qoench  it  then.  Take 
the  glass,  sir. 

CUneh.  What,  another  broadside !  nay,  then  I'm 
sunk  downright !  Dear  captain,  give  roe  quarter  ; 
consider  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  ;  you'll  spoil 
my  head,  ruin  my  politics — faith,  you  will ! 

'Fire,     Here,  Shark  !  iCalis, 

Clinch,  Well,  weU.  I  will  drink !— The  devil 
take  Shark  for  me  \— [Drink*,']  Whiz  !  buz  !  d«in*t 
you  hear  it  ?  put  your  ear  to  my  breast,  and  hear 
how  it  whizzes  like  a  hot  iron ! — Eh  !  bless  me, 
how  the  ship  rolls ! — I  can't  stand  upon  my  legs, 
faith  ! — Dear  captain,  give  me  a  kiss. — Ay,  bum 
the  Succession  I — Look  ye,  captain,  I  shall  be  sea- 
sick presently  I     [  Falls  into  Captain  FiaaiiiVLL's  atint. 

Re-enter  Shark  and  Sailor  with  a  chair. 

Fire,    Here,  in  with  him  ! 

S/iark.  Ay,  ay,  sir ! — Avast,  avast  I — [  Thep  jttU 
Clincher  into  the  chair,]  Here,  boy. — No  Natites 
left  ?  ITopes  the  gUue, 

Fire,   Bring  him  along. 

Clinch.   Politics  !  polities !  brandy  politics  I 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IT.— ^  Rwm  in  Colonel  Standard's 

House, 

Enter  Lady  Lurxwsll  and  Parly. 

Ladp  Lure.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  impudent 
young  rogue  as  that  Banter  ?  He  followed  his  bro- 
ther up  and  down  from  place  to  place  so  very  close 
that  we  could  not  so  much  as  whisper. 

Par.  I  reckon,  sir  Harry  will  dispose  of  him 
now,  madam,  where  he  may  be  secured.  Bdt  I 
wonder,  madam,  why  Clincher  domes  not  accord- 
ing to  bis  letter  1  'tis  near  the  hour. 

Latiy  Lure.  I  wish.  Parly,  that  no  harm  may 
befal  me  to-day  ;  for  I  had  a  most  frightful  dream 
last  night ;  I  dreamt  of  a  mouse  ! 

Par,  'Tls  strange,  madam,  you  should  be  so 
much  afraid  of  that  little  creature,  that  can  do  you 
no  harm  ! 

Lady  Lure,  Look  ye,  girl,  we  women  of  quality 
have  each  of  us  some  darling  fright.  I,  now,  hate 
a  mouse  ;  my  lady  Lovecards  abhors  a  cat ;  Mrs. 
Fiddlefan  can't  bear  a  squirrel;  the  countess  of 
Picquet  abominates  a  frog  ;  and  my  lady  Swimair 
hates  a  man ! 

Enter  Marqnls,  running. 

Marq.  Madame  !  madame  !  madame  !  pardie, 
TOyez  ! — L'argent  !  I'argent !  iShota  a  l>ag  etf  money. 

Lady  Lure,  As  I  hope  to  breathe,  he  has  got 
it ! — Well,  but  how  ?  how,  dear  monsieur  ? 

Marq.  Ah,  madame  !  began,  monsieur  sirArry  be 
one  pigeaneau. — Voyez,  madame  ;  me  did  tell  him 
dat  my  broder  in  Montpelier  did  fumise  bis  lady 
wid  ten  tousan  livres  for  de  expence  of  her  travaille  ; 
and  dat  she  not  being  able  to  write  wen  she  was 
dyinf,  did  give  him  de  picture  for  de  certificate  and 
de  credential  to  receive  de  money  from  her  hus- 
band.    Mark  ve ! 


Lady  Lure.  The  best  plot  in  the  world  1 — ^You 
told  him,  that  your  brother  lent  her  the  money  in 
France,  when  her  bills,  I  suppose  were  delayed.~> 
You  put  in  that,  I  presume. 

Marq,  Oui,  oui,  madame. 

Lady  Lure,  And  that  upon  her  death -bed  she 
gave  your  brother  the  picture,  as  \  certificate  to  sir 
Harry  that  she  had  received  the  money,  which 
picture  your  brother  sent  over  to  you,  with  com- 
mission  to  receive  the  debt  ? 

Marq,  Assurement. — Dere  was  the  politique,  de 
France  politique  ! — See,  madanae,  wat  he  can  do, 
de  France  ndarquis !  He  did  make  de  Anglise 
lady  cuckle  her  husband  when  she  was  living,  and 
sheat  him  when  she  was  dead,  b^^r :  ha !  ha  ! 
ha ! — Oh  !  pardie,  c'est  bon. 

Lady  Ijire,  Ay,  but  whiM  did  sir  Harry  say  ? 

Mavq,  Oh  !  begar  monsieur  chevalier  he  love  hit 
vife ;  he  say,  dat  if  she  take  up  a  hundre  tousan 
livres,  he  would  repay  it ;  he  knew  de  picture,  he 
say,  and  order  me  de  money  from  his  stewar. — Oh 
Notre  Dame  I     Monsieur  sir  Arry  be  one  dupe. 

Lady  Lure.  Well  but,  monsieur,  I  long  to  know 
one  thing.  Was  the  conquest  you  miide  of  his  lady 
so  easy  ?  What  assaults  did  you  make  ?  and  what 
resistance  did  she  show  ? 

Marq,  Resistance  against  de  France  marquis  t 
Voyez,  madame;  dere  was  tree  douz-yeux,  one 
serenade,  an'  two  capre  ;  dat  was  all,  begar ! 

Leuiy  Lure,  Chatillionte  !  There's  nothing  in 
nature  so  sweet  to  a  longing  woman,  as  a  malicious 
story. — Well^  monsieur !  'tis  about  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  we  go  snacks. 

Marq,  Snacke  !  pardie,  for  what  ?  why  snackej 
madame  ?  Me  will  give  you  de  present  of  fift^ 
louis-d'ors  ;  dat  is  ver  good  snacke  for  you. 

Lady*Lure,  And  you'll  give  me  no  more?— 
Very  well! 

Marq,  Ver*  well !  yes,  begar,  'tis  ver'  well ! — 
Considre,  madame,  me  be  de  poor  refugie,  me  'ave 
noting  but  de  religious  charity  and  de  France 
politique^  de  fruit  of  my  ovfU  address,  dat  is  all. 

Lady  Lure,  Ay,  an  object  of  charity,  with  e 
thousand  pound  in  his  fist !  Hem  ! —  [Knocking 
Mow, — Exit  Parly.]  Oh  monsieur !  that's  my 
husband,  I  know  his  knock. — He  must  not  see  yon^ 
Get  into  the  closet  till  by  and  hy.-i^lHufrie$  him 
in.]  And  if  I  don't  be -revenged  upon  your  France 
poUtique,  then  have  I  no  English  politique. — Hang 
the  money  !  I  would  not  fur  twice  a  thousand 
pound  forbear  abusing  this  virtuous  woman  to  her 
husband. 

Me-enter  Parly. 

Par.  'Tis  sir  Harry,  madanu 

Lady  Lure.  As  I  could  wish.— Chairs  . 

Enter  Sir  Harry  WiLOAm. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  Mrs.  Parly,  in  the  first  place  I 
sacrifice  a  louis-d'or  to  thee  for  good  luck. 

Par.  A  guinea,  sir,  will  do  as  well. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  child ;  French  money  is  always 
most  successful  in  bribes,  and  very  much  in  fashion, 
child.  lExit  Parly. 

Enter  Dicky  and  runs  to  Sir  Harry. 

Dicky.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  have  your  own 
nightcaps  ? 

Sir  Har.  Sirrah ! 

Dicky.  Sir,  sir  !  shall  I  order  your  chair  to  the 
back-door  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 
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Sir  Hot.  The  devil's  in  the  fellow  !  Get  you 
gone  ! — [Dicky  runs  out.']  Now,  dear  madam,  I 
have  secured  my  brother,  you  have  disposed  the 
colonel*  and  we  may  rail  at  love  till  we  han't  a 
word  more  to  say. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry. — Please  to  sit  a  little, 
sir. — You  must  know  I'm  in  a  stpange  humour  of 
askinfi^  you  some  questions. — How  did  you  like 
yonr  lady,  pray  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Like  her!— ha!  ha!  ha! — so  very 
well,  faith,  that  for  her  very  sake  I'm  in  love  with 
every  woman  I  meet. 

Lady  Lure.  And  did  matrimony  please  yon  ex- 
tremely ? 

Sir  liar.  So  very  much,  that  if  polygamy  were 
allowed,  I  would  have  a  new  wife  every  day. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  sir  Harry !  this  is  raillery. 
But  your  serious  thoughts  upon  the  matter, 
pray. 

Sir  Har,  Why  then,  madam,  to  give  you  my 
true  sentiments  of  wedlock  :  I  had  a  lady  that  I 
married  by  chance,  she  was  virtuous  by  chance, 
and  I  loved  her  by  great  chance.  Nature  gave 
her  beauty,  education,  and  air,  and  Fortune  threw 
a  young  fellow  of  five-and-tweiity  in  her  lap.  I 
courted  her  uU  day,  loved  her  all  night,  she  was 
my  mistress  one  day,  my  wife  another :  I  found  in 
one  the  variety  of  a  thousand,  and  the  very  con- 
finement of  marriage  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
change. 

Lady  Lure.  And  she  was  very  virtuous  ? 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  madam,  you  know  she  was 
beautiful.  She  had  good-nature  about  her  mouth, 
the  smile  of  beauty  in  her  cheeks,  sparkling  wit  in 
her  forehead,  and  sprightly  love  in  her  eyes. 

Lady  Lure,  Psha  I  1  knew  her  very  well ;  the 
woman  was  well  enough.  But  you  don'lf  answer 
my  question,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  So,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  she 
was  young  and  beautiful,  I  was  rich  and  vigorous ; 
my  estate  gave  a  lustre  to  my  love,  and  a  swing  to 
our  enjoyment ;  round,  like  the  ring  that  made  us 
one,  our  golden  pleasures  circled  without  end. 

Lady  Lure.  Golden  pleasures !  golden  fiddle- 
sticks ! — What  d'ye  tell  me  of  your  canting  stuff? 
Was  she  virtuous,  I  say  ? 

Sir  Har.  [Aside.']  Ready  to  burst  with  envy; 
but  1  will  torment  thee  a  little. — [Aloud.]  So, 
madam,  1  powdered  to  please  her,  she  dressed  to 
engage  me  !  we  toyed  away  the  morning  in  amo- 
rous nensense,  lolled  away  the  evening  in  the  Park, 
or  the  playhouse,  and  all  the  night — hem  ! — 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye,  sir,  answer  my  question, 
or  1  shall  take  it  ill. 

Sir  H.ir.  Then,  madam,  there  was  never  such 
a  pattern  of  unity. — ller  wants  were  still  prevented 
by  my  supplies  ;  my  own  heart  whispered  me  her 
desires,  'cause  she  herself  was  there  ;  no  contention 
ever  rose,  but  the  dear  strife  of  who  should  most 
oblige ;  no  noise  about  authority  :  for  neither  would 
stoop  to  command,  'cause  both  thought  it  glory  to 
obey. 

Lady  Lure.  Stuflf!  stuflf!  stuff! — I  won't  be- 
lieve a  word  on't. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — Then,  madam,  we 
never  felt  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  because  our  incli- 
nations mnde  rts  one  ;  a  power  superior  to  the  forms 
of  wedlock.  The  marriage-torch  had  lost  its  weaker 
light  in  the  bright  flame  of  mutual  love  that  joined 
tour  hearts  before.     Then — 


Lady  Lure,  Hold,  hold,  nr !  I  cannot  bear  it ; 
sir  Harry,  I'm  affronted. 

Sir  Har.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  affronted ! — 

Lady  Lure.  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  an  afi'ront  to  any 
woman  to  hear  another  commended;  and  I  will 
resent  it. — In  short,  air  Harry,  your  wife  waa  a — 

iS'tr  Hur.  Bus,  madam  1 — no  detraction. — I'U 
tell  you  what  she  was. — So  much  an  angel  in  her 
conduct,  that  though  I  saw  another  in  her  arms,  I 
should  have  thought  the  devil  had  raised  the  phan- 
tom, and  my  more  conscious  reason  had  given  my 
eyes  the  lie. 

Lady  Lure.  Very  well !  then  I  an't  to  be  believed, 
it  seems. — But,  d'ye  hear,  sir? 

Sir  Har,  Nay,  madam,  do  yon  hear?  I  tell 
you,  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  malice  to  cast  a  blot 
upon  her  fame  ;  and  though  the  vanity  of  our  sex, 
and  the  envy  of  yours,  conspired  both  against  her 
honour,  I  would  not  hear  a  syllable. 

[Stopping  his  ears. 

Lady  Lure.  Why  then,  as  I  hope  to. breathe, 
you  shall  hear  it. — The  picture  !  the  picture  I  the 
picture  !  [Bawling  aloud. 

Sir  Har.  Ran,  tan,  tan  !  A  pbtoL bullet  from 
ear  to  ear. 

Lady  Lure.  That  picture  which  you  had  just 
now  from  the  French  marquis,  for  a  thousand 
pound,  that  very  picture  did  your  very  virtuous 
wife  send  to  the  marquis  as  a  pledge  of  her  very 
virtuous  and  dying  affection.  So  that  you  are  both 
robbed  of  your  honour,  and  cheated  of  your  money. 

[Aloud. 

Sir  Har.  Louder,  louder,  madam  ! 

Lady  Lure.  1  tell  you,  sir,  your  wife  was  a  jilt; 
I  know  it,  I'll  swear  it — She  virtuous !  she  was  a 
devil. 

Sir  Har.  Fal,  al,  deral !  [Si»g». 

Lady  Lure.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  !  He  won't 
hear  me — I  burst  with  malice,  and  now  he  won't 
mind  me. — Won't  you  hear  me  yet  ? 

iS'tr  Har.  No,  no,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Nay,  then  I  can't  bear  it — [Bunts 
out  a-crying."]  Sir,  I  must  say  that  you're  an 
unworthy  person,  to  use  a  woman  of  quality  at  this 
rate,  when  she  has  her  heart  full  of  malice ;  1  don't 
know  but  it  may  make  me  miscarry.  Sir,  I  say 
again  and  again,  that  she  was  no  better  than  one 
of  us.  and  I  know  it ;  I  have  seen  it  with  my  eyes, 
so  I  have. 

Sir  Har.  Good  Heavens  deliver  me,  I  beseech 
thee  !     How  shall  I  'scape?  [Aside, 

Lady  Lure.  Will  you  hear  me  yet  ?  Dear  sir 
Harry,  do  but  hear  me  ;  I'm  longing  to  speak. 

Sir  Har.  Ob,  I  have  it ! — Hush  !  hush!  hush  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Eh  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

iS'tr  Har.  A  mouse  !  a  mouse  !  a  mouse  I 

Lady  Lure.   Where  ?  where  ?  where  ? 

Sir  Har.  Your  petticoats,  your  petticoats,  ma- 
dam ! — [Lady  Lurbwell  shrieks  and  runs  off.] 
Oh,  my  head  !  I  was  never  worsted  by  a  woman 
before. — But  I  have  heard  so  much  as  to  know  the 
marquis  to  be  a  villain. — [Knocking.]  Nay  then,  I 
must  run  for't. — [  Runs  out,  and  returns.]  The 
entry  is  stopped  by  a  chair  coming  in  ;  and  some- 
thing there  is  in  that  chair  that  I  will  discover,  if 
I  can  find  a  place  to  hide  myself. — [Goes  to  the 
closet-door.]  Fast!  I  have  keys  about  me  for  most 
locks  about  St.  James's. — Let  me  see. —  [Tries 
one  key  ]  No,  no  ;  this  opens  my  lady  Planthorn's  | 
back-door. — [  Tries  another.]     Nor  this ;  this  is 
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the  key  to  my  lady  StalceaH's  garden. — [  Tries  a 
third,}  Ay,  ay,  this  does  it,  faith. 

IGoe*  into  the  elotet,  and  peeps  auL 
Enter  Buark  and  Sailor,  with  Cunchbb  in  a  chair  i 

Parly  following . 

Par.  Hold,  hold,  friend  !  who  gave  you  orders 
to  lug  in  your  dirty  chair  into  the  house? 

Shark.  My  master,  sweetheart. 

Par.  Who  is  your  master,  impudence  ? 

Shark.  Eyerybody,  saiicebox.  —  And,  for  the 
present;  here's  my  master  !  and,  if  you  have. any- 
thing to  say  to  him,  there  he  is  for  ye. —  \_Lug9 
Clincher  tmt  of  the  chair ^  and  throws  Him  upon 
thejloor.]  Steer  away,  Tom.         .   lExit  with  SaUor. 

Sir  Hat,  What  the  devil,  Mr.  Jubilee,  is  it  you? 

Par.  Bless  me  1  the  gentleman's  dead  !  Murder  1 

murder ! 

JU-tnter  Lady  Lurjbwkll. 

Lady  Lure.  Protect  me  !  What's  the  matter. 
Clincher  ? 

Par.  Mr.  Clincher,  are  you  dead,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Yes. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  !  then,  'tis  well  enough. — Are 
you  drunk,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  No. 

Lady  Lure.  Well !  certainly  I'm  the  most  un- 
fortunate woman  living :  all  my  affairs,  all  my 
designs,  all  my  intrigues,  miscarry. — Faugh  !  the 
beasr — But,  sir,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Clinch.  Politics. 

Par.  Where  have  you  been,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Shark  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What  shall  we  do  with  him.  Parly  ? 
If  the  colonel  should  come  home  now,  we  were 
ruined. 

Enter  CoIoik^  Stanoaro. 

Oh,  inevitable  destruction  ! 

Sir  Har.  Aj,  ay  ;  unless  I  relieve  her  now,  all 
the  world  can't  save  her. 

Stand.  Bless  me  !  what's  here  .' — Who  are  you, 
sir  ? 

Clinch.  Brandy. 

Stand.  See  there,  madam  ! — Behold  the  man 
that  you  prefer  to  me  I  And  such  as  he  are  all 
those  tojigallants  that  daily  haunt  ray  house,  ruin 
your  honour,  and  disturb  my  quiet. — I  urge  not 
the  sacred  bond  of  marriage  ;  I'll  waive  your  ear- 
nest vows  of  truth  to  me,  and  only  lay  the  case  in 
equal  balance ;  and  see  whose  merit  bears  the 
greater  weight,  his  or  mine. 

Sir  Har.  Well  argued,  colonel  I 

Stand.  Suppose  yourself  freely  disengaged,  un- 
married, and  to  make  a  choice  of  him  you  thought 
most  worthy  of  your  love;  would  you  prefer  a  brute? 
B  monkey  ?  one  destined  only  for  the  sport  of  man  ! 
—Yes  ;  take  him  to  your  bed  ;  there  let  the  beast 
disgorge  his  fulsome  load  in  your  fair,  lovely 
bosom  ;  snore  out  his  passion  in  your  soft  embrace ; 
and,  with  the  vapours  of  his  sick  debauch,  perfume 
your  sweet  apartment. 

Lady  Lure.  Ah,  naiiseous  !  nauseous  !  poison  ! 

Stand,  I  ne'er  was  taught  to  set  a  value  on  my- 
self:  but,  when  compared  to  hira,  there  modesty 
must  stoop,  and  indignation  give  my  words  a  loose, 
to  tell  you,  madam,  that  I  am  a  man  unblemished 
in  my  honour,  have  nobly  served  my  king  and 
country  ;  uiid,  for  a  lady's  service,  I  think  that 
nature  has  not  been  defective. 

Sir  liar.  Egad,  I  should  think  so  too ;  the 
fellow's  well  made. 


Stmnd,  I'm  yonng  as  he,  my  person  too  as  fair 
to  outward  view ;  and,  for  my  mind,  I  thought  it 
could  distinguish  right,  and  therefore  made  a  choice 
of  you. — Your  sex  have  blessed  our  isle  with 
beauty,  by  distant  nations  prixed  ;  and  could  they 
place  their  loves  aright,  their  lovers  might  acquire 
the  envy  of  mankind,  as  well  as  they  the  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  now  he  coaxes. — He  will  conquer 
unless  I  relieve  her  in  time ;  she  begins  to  melt 
already. 

Stand.  Add  to  all  this,  I  love  you  next  to 
Heaven  ;  and,  by  that  Heaven  I  swear,  :he  con* 
stant  study  of  my  days  and  nights  have  been  to 
please  my  dearest  wife.  Your  pleasure  never  met 
control  from  me,  nor  your  desires  a  frown. — I 
never  mentioned  my  ^strust  before,  nor  will  I 
now  wrong  your  discretion  so  as  e'er  to  think  yoa 
made  him  an  appointment. 

Lady  Lure.  Generous, generous  man  !    iWeeps. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me ;  I  will 
relieve  her. — [Steals  out  of  the  closet,  and  coming 
behind  Colonel  Standard,  claps  him  on  the 
shoulder.  ]  Colonel,  your  humble  servant. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  !  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ah,  poor  fellow !  thou  hast  got  thy 
load  with  a  witness ;  but  the  wine  was  humming 
strong  ;  I  have  got  a  touch  on't  myself. 

[Reels  a  IttUe. 

Stand.  Wine,  sir  Harry  !  what  wine  } 

Sir  Har.  Why,  'twas  new  bui^undy,  heady  stuff. 
— But  the  dog  was  soon  gone,  knocked  under  pre- 
sently. 

Stand.  What,  then  Mr.  Clincher  was  with  you, 
it  seems  ?  eh  ! 

iSitr  Har.  Yes,  ftiith,  we  have  been  together  all 
this  afternoon  ;  'tis  a  pleasant  foolish  fellow.  He 
would  needs  give  me  a  welcome  to  town,  on  pre- 
tence of  hearing  all  the  news  from  the  Jubilee.  The 
humour  was  new  to  me ;  so  to't  we  went. — But 
'tis  a  weak-headed  coxcomb;  two  or  three  bumpers 
did  his  business. — [Aside  to  Lady  Lurewcll.] 
Ah,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve  for  this } 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye  there,  sir ;  you  see  how 
sir  Harry  has  cleared  my  innocence. — [Aside  to  Sir 
Harry  Wildair]  I'm  obliged  t'ye,  sir;  but  I 
must  leave  you  to  make  it  out. 

[Exit,  Vkkly  following. 

Stand.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  has  cleared  yon  wonder- 
fully.— But  pray,  sir,  I  suppose  you  can  inform  me 
how  Mr.  Clincher  came  into  my  house  .'  eh  ! 

Sir  Har,  Ay  ;  why,  you  must  know  that  the 
fool  got  presently  as  drunk  as  a  drum  ;  so  I  had 
him  tumbled  into  a  chair,  and  ordered  the  fellows 
to  carry  him  home.  Now  you  must  know  be 
lodges  but  three  doors  off;  but  the  boobies,  it 
seems,  mistook  the  door,  and  brought  him  in  here, 
like  a  brace  of  loggerheads. 

Stand.  Oh,  yes ;  sad  loggerheads,  to  mistake  a 
door  in  James's  for  a  house  in  Covent-garden.— 
Here !  [CalU. 

Enter  Footmen. 

Take    away    that    brute. —  [Footmen    carry    off 
Clincher  ]  And  you  say  'twas  new  burgundy, 
sir  Harry,  very  strong  ? 

iS^tr  Har.  [Aside.]  Egad,  there  is  some  trick  in 
this  matter,  and  1  shall  be  discovered. —  [Aloud-.] 
Ay,  colonel ;  but  I  must  be  gone  :  I'm  engaged  to 
meet — colonel,  I'm  your  humble  servant.      iOoing, 

Stand,  But,  sir  Harry,  where's  your  hat,  sir  ? 
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Sir  Ifar.  Oh,  morbleu !  these  hats,  gloves, 
canes,  aud  aewords,  are  the  rain  of  all  our  designs. 

Stand.  But  where's  your  hat,  sir  .Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  [Jfn</«.]  I  U  never  intrigue  again  with 
anything  about  me  but  what  is  just  bound  to  my 
body.  How  shall  I  come  off? — [AUmd,\  Hark 
ye,  colonel,  in  your  ear;  I  would  not  have  your 
lady  hear  it. — You  must  know,  just  as  I  came  into 
the  room  here,  wliat  should  I  spy  but  a  great  mouse 
running  across  that  closet-door.  I  took  no  notice, 
for  fear  your  lady  should  be  frighted,  but  with  ail 
my  force  (d'ye  see),  I  flung  my  hat  at  it,  and  so 
threw  it  into  the  closet,  and  there  it  lies. 

Stand.  And  so,  thinking  to  kill  the  mouse,  you 
flung  your  hat  into  that  closet? 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  av  ;  that  was  all.    I'll  go  fetch  it. 

Stand.  No,  sir  Harry,  l*U  bring  it  out. 

[Ooe*  into  the  eloseU 

Sir  Har.  Now  have  T  told  a  matter  of  twenty 
lies  in  a  breath. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  I  is  this  the  mouse  that  you 
threw  your  hat  at  ? 

{^Returns  ufitk  the  hat  in  one  hand,  and  haulinff  in  the 
Marquis  to^th  the  other. 


Sir  Har.  I'm  amazed  ! 

Marq.  Pardie,  I'm  amase  too. 

Stand.  Look  ye.  monsieur  Marquis,  as  for  your 
part,  1  shall  cut  your  throat,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Give  me  leave,  I  must  cat  his  throst 
first. 

Marq,  Wat !  bote  out  my  troat !  Begar,  mes- 
sieurs, I  have  but  one  troat. 

Be-enter'VAnw,  running. 

Par.  [  To  Colonel  Standard.]  Sir,  the  mon- 
sieur is  innocent ;  he  came  upon  another  design* 
My  lady  begins  to  be  penitent,  and  if  you  m^Le 
any  noise  'twill  spoil  aU. 

Stand.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  have  too  great  a 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  my  wife,  to  think  it  in 
the  power  of  you,  or  you,  sir,  to  wrong  my  honour: 
but  I  am  bound  to  guard  her  reputation,  so  that 
no  attempts  be  made  that  may  provoke  a  scandal : 
therefore,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  'tis  time  to 
desist.  lExit,  PAaLY/oltowfflf. 

iS'tr  Har.  Ay,  ay ;  so  'tis,  faith.— Come,  mon- 
sieur, I  must  taHc  with  you,  sir.  lExemtU. 


ACT  V. 


iSCENE  I. — .4  Boom  in  Colonel  Standard's 

Heuse. 

Enter  Colonel  Btavdajlv  and  Captain  Firkrali;. '■ 

■ 

'  Stand.  In  short,  brother,  a  man  may  talk  till 
doomsday  of  sin,  hell,  and  damnation ;  but  youf 
rhetoric  will  never  convince  a  lady  that  there's 
anything  of  a  devil  in  a  handsome  fellow  with  a 
fine  coat.  You  must  show  tlie  cloven-foot,  expose 
the  brute  as  I  have  done ;  and  though  her  virtue 
sleeps,  her  pride  will  surely  take  the  alarm. 

Fire.  Ay,  but  if  you  had  let  me  cut  off  one  of 
the  rogue's  ears  before  you  sent  him  away— 

Stand.  No,  no ;  the  fool  has  served  my  turn, 
without  the  scandal  of  a  public  resentment ;  and 
the  f  ffent  has  shown  that  my  design  was  right ; 
I've  touched  her  very  heart,  aud  she  relents  apace. 

Enter  Lady  Lurewcll,  running. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  !  my  dear,  save  me;  I'm  frighted 
out  of  my  life. 

Fire,  Blood  and  fire !  madam,  who  dare  touch 
yon  ?  iDratcs  his  steord  and  stands  before  her. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  sir !  a  ghost  I  a  ghost !  I  have 
seen  it  twice. 

Fire.  Nay  then,  we  soldiers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ghosts ;    send  for  the  parson. 

[Sheathes  hit  sword. 

Stand.  'Tis  fancy,  my  dear,  nothing  but  fancy. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  dear,  colonel !  I'll  never  lie 
alone  again  ;  I'm  frighted  to  death  ;  I  saw  it  twice; 
twice  it  stalked  by  my  chamber-door,  and  with  a 
hollow  voice  uttered  a  piteous  groan. 

Stand.  This  is  strange  !  ghosts  by  day-light ! — 
Come,  my  dear,  along  with  me ;  don't  shrink,  we'll 
lee  to  find  this  ghost.  iPxeunt, 


SCENE  U.-A  Street. 


Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildaib,  Marquis,  emd 

Sir  Har.  Dicky  I 
f  Dicky,  Sir. 

'^Sir  Har.  Do  you  remember  anjrthing  of  a  thon* 
sand  pounds  lent  to  my  wife  in  Montpelier  by  i 
French  gentlemigin  ? 

Afarq.  Oui,  monsieur  Dicky,  yon  remembre  de    ■ 
gentilman,  he  was  one  marquis.  J 

t)icky,  Marqui,  sir  !  I  think,  for  my  part,  that 
all  the  men  in  France  are  marqui's.  We  met 
above  a  thousand  marqui's,  but  the  devil «  one  of 
'em  could  lend  a  thousand  pence,  much  less  a 
thousand  pound  ! 

Marq.  Morbleu,  que  dites-vous,  bougre  le  cbien? 

Sir  Har,  Hold,  sir,  pray  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion ?  What  made  you  fly  your  country  ? 

Marq    My  religion,  monsieur. 

Sir  Har.  So  you  fled  for  your  religion  out  of 
France  ;  and  are  a  downright  atheist  in  EngUmd  ? 
A  very  tender  conscience  truly  ! 

Marq.  Begar,  monsieur,  my  conscience  be  de   ; 
ver'  tendre ;  he  no  suffer  not  his  mastre  to  starre, 
pardie  ! 

Sir  Har.  Come,  sir,  no  ceremony  ;  refund. 

Marq.  Refunde  !  vat  is  dat  refunde  ?  Parlef 
Francais.  monsieur. 

iS^ir  Har.  No,  sir ;  I  tell  you  in  plain  English, 
return  my  money,  or  I'll  lay  you  by  the  heels. 

Marq,  Oh !  begar  dere  is  the  AngUsman  now. 
Dere  is  de  law  for  me.  De  law !  Ecoute, 
monsieur  sir  Arry— voyez  9a. — De  France  marquis 
scorn  de  law.  My  broder  lend  your  yife  de  money, 
and  here  is  my  witness.  [Drowf. 

Sir  Har.  Your  evidence,  sir,  b  Tery  positive, 
and  shall  be  examined :  bat  this  is  nu  plioe  to  try 
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the  cause  ;  we'll  cross  the  Park  into  the  fields  ;  you 
shall  throw  down  the  money  between  us,  and  the 
best  title,  upon  a  fair  hearing,  shall  take  it  up. — 
Allons ! 

Marq.  Oh  !  de  tout  mon  coeur. — Allons  !  Fient 
^  U  tfitc,  begar !  lExeunU 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

Home. 

Enter  Lady  Lurkwbll  and  Vakiai. 

Lady  Lure.  Psha !  I'm  such  a  frightful  fool ! 
'Twas  nothing  but  a  fancy. — Come,  Parly,  get  me 
pen  and  ink,  I'll  divert  it.  Sir  Harry  shall  know 
what  a  wife  he  had,  I'm  resolved.  Though  he 
would  not  hear  me  speak,  he'll  read  my  letter 
gm^.  l^Sits  down  to  write. 

Ghost.  [fVithin.']  Hold! 

Lady  Lure.  Protect  me! — Parly,  don't  leave 
me. — But  I  won't  mind  it. 

Ghost.  Hold  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Defend  me  I^Don't  you  hear  a 
voice  ? 

Par.  I  thought  so,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  It  called  hold. — I  vnll  venture  once 
more.  C^*^  down  to  write. 

Ghost.  Disturb  no  more  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 

Lady  Lure.  Now,  'tis  plain,  I  heard  the  words. 

Par.  Deliver  us,  madam,  and  forgive  us  our 
sins !  what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Ghost ;  LadyLcRKWKLL  and  Parly  shridc^  and  run 
to  a  comer  qf  the  stage. 

Ghost.  Behold  the  airy  form  of  wronged  Angelica, 
Forced  from  the   shades  below  to  vindicate  her 

fame. 
Forbear,  malicious  woman,  thus  to  load 
With  scandalous  reproach  the  grave  of  innocence* 
Xepent,  vain  woman ! 
Thy  matrimonial  vow  is  register'd  above. 
And  all  the  breaches  of  that  solemn  faith 
Are  register'd  below.     I'm  sent  to  warn  thee  to 

repent. 
Forbear  to  wrong  thy  injured  husband's  bed, 
Disturb  no  more  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 
iStalks  off". — Lady  Lvkkwkli.  swoons.  Parly  supports  her. 
Par.  Help  !  help  !  help  ! 

Enter  Ck)Ionel  Stawdars  and  Captaui  Firrball. 

Stand.  Bless  us  !  what,  fainting !  What's  the 
liatter  ? 

Fire.  Breeding,  breeding,  sir. 

Par.  Oh,  sir,  we're  frighted  to  death  ;  here  has 
been  the  ghost  again. 

Stand.  Ghost !  why  you're  mad,  sure  I  What 
ghost  ? 

Par.  The  ghost  of  Angelica,  sir  Harry  Wildair's 
wife. 

Stand.  Angelica  I 

Par.  Yes,  sir ;  and  here  it  preached  to  oi  the 
Lord  knows  what,  and  murdered  my  mistress  with 
mere  morals. 

Fire.  A  good  hearing,  sir ;  'twill  do  her  good. 

Stand.  Take  her  in.  Parly. — [Parlt  leads  out 
Lady  Lurbwkll.]  What  can  this  mean,  brother? 

Fire.  The  meaning's  plain.  There's  a  design  of 
communication  between  your  wife  and  sir  Harry  ; 
•o  his  wife  is  come  to  forbid  the  bans,  that's  alL 


Stand.  No,  no,  brother  :  if  I  may  be  induced  to 
believe  the  walking  of  ghosts,  I  rather  fancy  that 
the  rattle-headed  fellow  her  husband  has  broke  the 
poor  lady's  heart ;  which,  together  with  the  in- 
dignity of  her  burial,  has  made  her  uneasy  in  her 
grave. — But  whatever  be  the  cause,  it's  fit  we  im- 
mediately find  out  sir  Harry,  and  inform  him. 

lExeunU 


SCENE  lY.-^The  Park. 

Lord  Bkixamy  and  others  discovered  walking  about^  Sir 
Harry  Wiij>air  and  Marquis  enter  and  pass  hastily 
over  the  stage. 

Lord  Bel.  Sir  Harry  I  iCaUs. 

Sir  Har.  My  lord  ! — Monsieur,  I'll  follow  you, 
sir.  [Exit  Marquis. 

Lord  Bel.  I  must  talk  with  you,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  it  be  very  short,  for 
I  was  never  in  more  haste  in  my  life. 

Lord  Bel.  May  I  presume,  sir,  to  inquire  the 
cause  that  detained  you  so  late  last  night  at  my 
house  ? 

Sir  Har.  [^Aside."]  More  mischief  again  ! — 
[Aloud."]  Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  may  not  presume  to 
inform  you. 

Lord  Bel.  Then  perhaps,  sir,  I  may  presume  to 
extort  it  from  you. 

Sir  Har.  Look  je,  my  lord,  don't  frown ;  it 
spoils  your  face. — But  if  you  must  know,  your 
lady  owes  me  two  hundred  guineas,  and  that  sum 
I  will  presume  to  extort  from  your  lordship. 

Lord  Bel.  Two  hundred  guineas  !  have  you  any- 
thing to  show  for  it  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Show  for  it,  my  lord  1 
I  showed  quint  and  quatorze  for  it ;  and  to  a  man 
of  honour,  that's  as  firm  as  a  bond  and  judgment. 

Lord  Bel.  Come,  sir,  this  won't  pass  upon  me ; 
I'm  a  man  of  honour. 

Sir  Har.  Honour  !  ha  !  ha !  ha ! — 'Tis  very 
strange  that  some  men,  though  their  education 
be  never  so  gallant,  will  ne*er  learn  breeding  !  — 
Look  ye,  my  lord,  when  you  and  I  were  under  the 
tuition  of  our  governors,  and  conversed  only  with 
old  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Plutarch,  and  the  like ; 
why  then  such  a  man  was  a  villain,  and  such  a  one 
was  a  man  of  honour  :  but  now,  that  I  have  known 
the  court,  a  little  of  what  they  call  the  beau-monde 
and  the  bfl-esprity  I  find  that  honour  looks  as  ridi- 
culous as  Roman  buskins  upon  your  lordship,  or 
my  full  peruke  upon  Scipio  Africanus. 

Lord  Bel.  Why  should  you  think  so,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Because  the  world's  improved,  mj 
lord,  and  we  find  that  this  honour  is  a  very  trouble- 
some and  impertinent  thing.  Can't  we  live 
together  like  good  neighbours  and  Christians,  at 
they  do  in  France  .'  I  lend  you  my  coach,  I  borrow 
yours ;  you  dine  with  me,  I  sup  with  you  ;  I  lie 
with  your  wife,  and  you  lie  with  mine.  Honour  ! 
that's  such  an  impertinence  ! — Pray,  my  lord,  hear 
me.  What  does  your  honour  think  of  murdering 
your  friend's  reputation  ?  making  a  jest  of  his  mis- 
fortunes ?  cheating  him  at  cards,  debauching  his 
bed,  or  the  like? 

Lord  Bel.  Why  rank  villany. 

Sir  Har.  Pish  I  pish !  nothing  but  good  man- 
ners, excess  of  good  manners.  Why,  you  han't 
been  at  court  lately.  There  'tis  the  only  practice 
to  show  our  wit  and  breeding.^Aj  for  instance, 
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yoar  friend  reflects  upon  you  when  absent,  because 
'tis  good  manners  ;  rallies  you  when  present, 
because  'tis  witty  ;  cheats  you  at  piquet,  to  show 
be  has  been  in  France  ;  and  lies  with  your  wife,  to 
show  he's  a  man  of  quality. 

Lord  Bel.  Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  In  short,  my  lord,  you  have  a  wrong 
notion  of  things.  Should  a  man  with  a  handsome 
wife  revenge  all  affronts  done  to  his  honour,  poor 
White,  Chaves,  Morris,  Locket,  Pawlet,  and  Pon- 
tack,  were  utteriy  ruined. 

Fsord  Bel.  How,  so,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Because,  my  lord,  you  must  run  all 
their  customers  quite  through  the  body.  Were  it 
not  for  abusing  your  men  of  honour,  taverns  and 
chocolate-bouses  could  not  subsist ;  and  were  there 
but  a  round  tax  laid  upon  scandal,  and  false  poli- 
tics, we  men  of  figure  would  find  it  much  heavier 
than  four  shillings  in  the  pound. — Come,  come, 
my  lord  ;  no  more  on't,  for  shame ;  your  honour  is 
safe  enough,  for  I  have  the  key  of  its  back-door 
in  my  pocket.  iRunsoff. 

Lord  Bel.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  you  another  time. 

lExiL 


SCENE  y.^The  Fields, 

Enter  Marquis  with  a  FootmAn  carrying  Ms  jfltjhting 
eguipagf,  pumps,  caps,  SfC.  Heiresses  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  flourishes  about  the  stage. 

Marq.  Sa  !  sa  !  sa  I  fient  k  la  t^te ! — Sa— cmba- 
racade ; — quart  sur  redouble!     Hey  1 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  the  devil !  must  I  fight 
with  a  tumbler  ?  These  French  are  as  great  fops 
in  their  quarrels  as  in  their  amours. 

Marq.  Aliens  !  aliens  !   Stripe,  stripe. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  sir ;  I  never  strip  to  engage  a 
man  ;  1  fight  as  I  dance. — Come,  sir,  down  with 
the  money. 

Marq,  Dere  it  is,  pardie  ! — [Lays  down  the  bag 
between  them."]  Allons  ! — 

Enter  Dicky,  and  gives  Sir  Harry  a  gun, 

Morbleu  !  que  9a  ? 

Sir  liar.  Now,  Monsieur,  if  you  offer  to  stir, 
I'll  shoot  you  throuf^h  the  head. — Dicky,  take  up 
the  money,  and  carry  it  home. 

Dick.  [ Aside. '\  Here  it  is,  faith  :  and  if  my 
master  be  killed,  the  money's  my  own. 

{Takes  up  the  hag,  and  exit  tcith  Footman. 

Marq.  Oh  morbleu!  de  Auglisman  be  one 
coward. 

Sir  Har.  Ila  !  ha  !  ha  !  Where's  your  France 
politique  now  }  Come,  Monsieur  ;  you  must  know 
I  scorn  to  fight  any  man  fot  my  own ;  but  now 
we're  upon  the  level ;  and  since  you  have  been  at 
the  trouble  of  putting  on  your  habiliments,  I  must 
requite  your  pains.     So  come  on,  sir. 

\^Lays  down  the  gun,  and  uses  his  sword. 

Marq.  Come  on  !  for  wat }  wen  de  money  is  gone  ! 
de  Franceman  fight  where  dere  is  no  profit !  Par- 
donnez-moi,  pnrdie  !     {.Sits  down  to  pull  off  his  purnps. 

Sir  Har.  Hold,  hold,  sir  ;  you  must  fight.  Tell 
me  how  you  came  by  this  picture  ? 

Marq.  [Starting  up."]  Wy  den,  begar,  monsieur 
chevalier,  since  de  money  be  gone,  me  will  speak 
de   v^te. — Pardie,   monsieur,   me  did  make  de 


cnckle  of  you,  and  your  vife  send  me  de  picture 
for  my  pain. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  sir,  if  I  thought  yon  had 
merit  enough  to  gain  a  lady's  heart  from  me,  I  would 
shake  hands  immediately,  and  be  friends  :  but  as  I 
believe  you  to  be  a  vain  scandalous  liar,  I'll  cut 
your  throat.  {TKejfJIgkL 

Enter  Colonel  Stattdard  and  Captain  FrRXBALL,  whopmrt 

them. 

Stand.  Hold, hold,  gentlemen  ! — Brother,  secore 
the  marquis. — Come,  sir  Harry,  put  up ;  I  hate 
something  to  say  to  you  very  serious. 

Sir  Har,  Say  it  quickly  then ;  for  I'm  a  little 
out  of  humour,  and  want  something  to  make  me 
laugh. 
{As  thfy  talk  Marquis  dresses,  and  Captain  FmsBAXA 
helps  him. 

Stand.  Will  what's  very  serious  make  you 
laugh  .' 

Sir  Har.  Most  of  alL 

Stand.  Psha !  Pray,  sir  Harry,  tell  me  what 
made  you  leave  your  wife  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  !  I  knew  it. — Pray, 
colonel,  what  makes  you  stay  vrith  your  wife? 

Stand.  Nay,  but  pray  answer  me  directly ;  I  beg 
it  as  a  favour. 

Sir  Har.  Why  then,  colonel,  you  mnst  know  we 
were  a  pair  of  the  most  happy,  toying,  foolish 
people  in  the  world,  till  she  got,  I  don*t  know  how, 
a  crotchet  of  jealousy  in  her  head.  This  made  her 
frumpish  ;  but  we  had  ne'er  an  angry  word :  she 
only  fell  a-crying  over  night,  and  I  went  for  Italy 
next  morning. — But  pray  no  moreion't. —  Are  yo« 
hurt,  monsieur .' 

SfantL  But,  sir  Harry,  you'll  be  serious  when  I 
tell  you  that  her  ghost  appears.  ' 

Sir  Har.  Her  ghost!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Thaff 
pleasant,  faith. 

Stand.  As  sure  as  fate,  it  walks  in  my  house. 

Sir  Har.  In  vour  house  \ — Come  along,  colond  ! 
By  the  Lard  I'll  kiss  it 

{Exit  with  Colonel  SrAJfinAaa 

Marq.  Monsieur  1e  capitaine,  adieu! 

Fire.  Adieu  f  no,  sir,  you  shall  follow  sir  Harry. 

Marq.  For  wat .' 

Fire.  For  what!  why,  d'ye  think  I'm  such  a 
rogue  as  to  part  a  couple  of  gentlemen  when  they're 
fighting,  and  not  see  'em  make  an  end  on't !  I 
think  it  a  less  sin  to  part  man  and  wife.— Come 
along,  sir.  {Exit,  putting  MarqnSn 


SCENE  \\.—A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

Hotxse. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wiloair  and  Colonel  Standard. 

Sir  Har.  Well  then  ;  this,  it  seems,  is  the 
enchanted  chamber.  The  ghost  has  pitched  upon 
a  handsome  apartment  however.-.— Well,  oolond* 
when  do  you  intend  to  begin  ? 

Stand.  What,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  To  laugh  at  me ;  I  know  you  design  it. 

Stand.  Ha  !  by  all  that's  powerful,  there  it  is. 

Enter  Ghost  and  walks  across  th€  stage. 

Sir  Har.  The  devil  it  is!— Hem  I  Blood,  I'U 
speak  to*t. — Vous,  mademoiselle  Ghost,  parlei- 
vous  Fran9ais  ? — No ! — Hark  ye.  M,r».  Ghost,  will 
your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  ii^orm  us  who  jom 
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Jire,  that  we  may  pay  you  the  respect  due  to  yoar 
quality  ? 

Ghost.  I  am  the  spirit  of  thy  departed  wife. 

Sir  liar.  Are  you,  faith !  why  then  here's  the 
body  of  thy  living  husband,  and  stand  me  if  you 
dare.^ [i?un«  to  her  and  embraces  her.l^  Hal 
'tis  substance,  Vm  sure. — But  hold,  lady  Ghost, 
stand  oflf  a  little,  and  tell  me  in  good  earnest  now, 
whether  you  are  alive  or  dead  ? 

Angel.   [Throwing  off  Iter    shroud.]     Alive! 

alive* [Runs  and  throws  her  arms  about  his 

neck]  and  never  lived  so  much  as  in  this  moment. 
*Sir  Har,  What  d*ye  think  of  the  ghost  now, 
colonel  }—\She  hangs  upon  him.]  Is  it  not  a  very 
loving  ghost  ? 

Stand.  Amazement ! 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  'tis  amazement,  truly. — Look  yc, 
madam,  I  hate  to  conyerse  so  familiarly  with  spirits : 
pray  keep  your  distance. 

Angel.  I  am  alive,  indeed  I  am. 

Sir  Har.  I  don't  believe  a  word  on't.  [Moving  awajf. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  you*re  more  afraid  now  than 
before. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  most  men  are  more  afraid  of  a 
living  wife  than  a  dead  one. 

Stand.  Tis  good  manners  to  leave  you  together, 
however.  lExiL 

Angel.  *Tis  unkind,  my  dear,  after  so  long  and 
tedious  an  absence,  to  act  the  stranger  so.  I  now 
shall  die  in  earnest,  and  must  for  ever  vanish  from 
your  sight.  IWceping  and  going. 

Sir  Har,  Hold,  bold,  madam  !  Don't  be  angry, 
my  dear ;  you  took  me  unprovided :  had  you  but 
sent  me  word  of  your  coming,  I  had  got  three  or 
four  speeches  out  of  Oroonoko  and  the  Mourning 
Bride  upon  this  occasion,  that  would  have  charmed 
your  very  heart.  But  we'll  do  as  well  as  we  can ; 
V\\  have  the  music  from  both  houses;  Pawlet  and 
Locket  shall  contrive  for  our  taste ;  we'll  charm 
our  ears  with  Abel's  voice  ;  feast  our  eyes  with  one 
another ;  and  thus,  with  all  our  senses  tuned  to 
love,  we'll  hurl  o£f  our  clothes,  leap  into  bed,  and 
there — look  ye,  madam,  if  I  don't  welcome  you 
home  with  raptures  more  natural  and  more  moving 
than  all  the  plays  in  Christendom — I'll  say  no  more. 

Angel.  As  mad  as  ever ! 

iS'tr  Har.  But  ease  my  wonder  first,  and  let  me 
know  the  riddle  of  your  death. 

Angel.  Your  unkind  departure  hence,  and  your 
•voiding  me  abroad,  made  me  resolve,  sinqe  I  could 
not  live  with  you,  to  die  to  all  the  world  oesides  ; 
I  fancied  that  though  it  exceeded  the  force  of  love, 
yet  the  power  of  grief  perhaps  might  change  your 
humour,  and  therefore  had  it  given  out  that  I  died 
in  France ;  my  sickness  at  Montpelier,  which  indeed 
was  next  to  death,  and  the  afTront  offered  to  the 
body  of  our  ambassador's  chaplain  at  Paris,  con- 
duced to  have  my  burial  private.  This  deceived 
vy  retinue ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  my  woman, 
and  your  faithful  servant,  I  got  into  man's  clothes, 
came  home  into  England,  and  sent  him  to  observe 
your  motions  abroad,  with  orders  not  to  undeceive 
you  till  your  return. — Here  I  met  you  in  the 
quality  Of  beau  Banter,  your  busy  brother,  under 
which  disguise  I  have  disappointed  your  design 
upon  my  lady  Lure  well ;  and  in  the  form  of  a 
ghost,  have  revenged  the  scandal  she  this  day  threw 
upon  me,  and  have  frighted  her  sufficiently  from 
lying  alone,  jl  did  resolve  to  have  frighted  you 
likewise^  but  yon  were  too  hard  for  me. 


Sir  Har.  How  weak,  how  squeamish,  and  how 
fearful,  are  women  when  they  want  to  be  humoured ! 
and  how  extravagant,  how  daring,  and  how  pro- 
voking, when  they  get  the  impertinent  maggot  in 
their  head  ! — But  by  what  means,  my  dear,  could 
you  purchase  this  double  disguise  ?  How  came  you 
by  my  letter  to  my  brother  ? 

Angel.  By  intercepting  all  your  letters  since  I 
came  home.  But  for  my  ghostly  cuntrivanoBy 
good  Mrs.  Parly  (moved  by  the  justness  of  my  cause, 
and  a  bribe)  was  my  chief  engineer. 

Enter  Captain  Firsbal&  and  Marquis. 

Fire.  Sir  Harry,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  fight  it 
out,  there's  your  man ;  if  not,  I  have  discharged 
my  trust. 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  monsieur !  won't  you  salute  your 
mistress,  sir } 

Marq.  Oh,  morbleu  !  Begar,  me  must  run  to 
some  Oder  country  now  for  my  religion. 

Angel.  Oh  !  what  the  French  marquis  !  I  know 
him. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  my  dear,  you  do  know  him, 
and  I  can't  be  angry,  because  'tis  the  fashion  for 
ladies  to  know  everybody.  But  methinks,  madanif 
that  picture  now  ! — hang  it,  considering  'twas  my 
gift,  you  might  have  kept  it.-<-But  no  matter  ;  my 
neighbours  shall  pay  for't. 

Angel.  Picture,  my  dear  !  could  you  think  I 
e'er  would  part  with  that  ?  No,  of  all  my  jewels, 
this  alone  I  kept,  'cause  'twas  given  by  you. 

[ShowM  the  picture. 

Sir  Har.  Eh  !  wonderful ! — And  what's  this  .* 

IPtUling  out  the  other  picture, 

Ang.  They  are  very  much  alike. 

Sir  Har.  So  like,  that  one  might  fairly  pass  for 
t'other. — Monsieur  marquis,  dcoute.  You  did  lie 
vid  my  vife,  and  she  did  give  you  de  picture  for 
your  pain.  £h  !  come,  sir,  add  to  your  France 
politique  a  little  of  your  native  impudence,  and  tell 
us  plainly  how  you  came  by*t. 

Marq.  Begar,  monsieur  chevalier,  wen  de  France- 
man  can  tell  no  more  lie,  den  vill  he  tell  trute. — I 
was  acquaint  wid  de  paintre  dat  draw  your  lady's 
picture,  an'  I  give  him  ten  pistole  for  de  copy. — An 
so  me  have  de  picture  of  all  de  beauty  in  London  ; 
and  by  dis  politique,  me  have  de  reputation  to  lie 
wid  dem  all. 

Sir  Har.  When  perhaps  your  pleasure  never 
reached  above  a  pit-mask  in  your  life. 

Marq.  An'  begar,  for  dat  matre,  de  natre  of  wo- 
men, a  pit-mask  is  as  good  as  de  best.  De  pleasure 
is  noting,  de  glory  is  all ;  a  la  mode  de  France. 

ZStrute  out. 

Sir  Har,  Go  thy  ways  for  a  true  pattern  of  the 
vanity,  impertinence,  subtlety,  and  ostentation  of 
thy  country. — Look  ye,  captain,  give  me  thy  hand ; 
once  I  was  a  friend  to  France  ;  but  henceforth  I 
promise  to  sacrifice  my  fashions,  coaches,  wigs,  and 
vanity,  to  horses,  arms,  and  equipage,  and  serve 
my  king  in  propria  persona,  to  promote  a  vigorous 
war,  if  there  be  occasion. 

Fire.  Bravely  said,  sir  Harry  1  And  if  all  the 
beaux  in  the  side-boxes  were  of  your  mind,  we  would 
send  'em  back  their  L'Abbe,  and  Balon,  and  show 
'em  a  new  dance  to  the  tune  of  Harry  the  Fifth. 

Re-enter  Colonel  Standard  trt'M  Lady  LuaawKLL,  Dicky, 

and  Parly. 

Sir  Har.  O  colonel !  such  discoveries  ! 
Stand.  Sir,  I  have  heard  all  from  your  servam 
bouest  Dicky  has  told  me  the  whole  story. 
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Sir  liar.  Why  then,  let  Dicky  run  for  the  fid- 
dies  immediately. 

Dick.  Oh,  sir  ;  I  knew  what  it  would  come  to  ; 
they're  here  already,  sir. 

lOoes  to  the  door  and  brings  in  Mntlclaxis. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  colonel,  we'll  have  a  new  wed- 
ding, and  begin  it  with  a  dance. — Strike  up. 

[^  Dance, 

Stand,  Now,  sir  Harry,  we  have  retrieved  our 
wives  ;  yours  from  death,  and  mine  from  the  devil ; 
and  they  are  at  present  very  honest.  But  how  shall 
we  keep  'em  so  ? 

Angel,  By  being  good  husbands,  sir ;  and  the 
great  secret  for  keeping  matters  right  in  wedlock, 
is  never  to  quarrel  with  your  wives  for  trifles.  For 
we  are  but  babies  at  best,  and  must  have  our  play, 
things,  our  longings,  our  vapours,  our  frights,  our 
monkeys,  our  china,  our  fashions,  our  washes, 
our  patches,  our  waters,  our  tattle  and  imperti> 
nence ;  therefore,  I  say,  'tis  better  to  let  a  woman 
play  the  fool,  than  provoke  her  to  play  the  devil. 

Lady  Lure*  And  another  rule,  gentlemen,  let  me 
advise  you  to  observe,  never  to  be  jealous ;  or  if 
you  should,  be  sure  never  to  let  your  wife  think- 
you  suspect  her ;  for  we  are  more  restrained  by 


the  scandal  of  the  lewdness,  than  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  fact ;  when  once  a  woman  has  borne  the 
shame  of  a  whore,  she'll  despatch  you  the  sin  in  a 
moment. 

Sir  Har,  We're  obliged  to  yon,  ladies,  for  yow 
advice  ;  and  in  return,  give  me  leave  to  give  you 
the  definition  of  a  good  wife,  in  the  character  of  my 
own. — The  wit  of  her  conversation  never  outstrips 
the  conduct  of  her  behaviour :  she's  affable  to  all 
men,  free  with  no  man,  and  only  kind  to  me:  often 
cheerful,  sometimes  gay,  and  always  pleased,  bat 
when  I  am  angry ;  then  sorry,  not  sullen.  The 
Park,  playhouse,  and  cards,  she  frequents  in  com- 
pliance with  custom ;  but  her  diversions  of  inclina- 
tion are  at  hoipe :  she's  more  cautions  of  a 
remarkable  woman  than  of  a  noted  wit,  well 
knowing  than  the  infection  of  her  own  sex  is  more 
catching  than  the  temptation  of  ours.  To  all  this, 
she  is  beautiful  to  a  wonder,  scorns  all  devices  that 
engage  a  gallant,  and  uses  all  arts  to  please  her 
husband. 

So  spite  of  satire  'gainst  a  married  Kfe, 
A  man  is  truly  bless'd  with  such  a  wife. 

[Exeunt  cmmu. 


EPILOGUE, 


BT   A  FRIEND.      SPOKEN 

Ventre  bleu  I  vere  is  dis  dam  poet  ?  vere  ? 

Garzoon  !  me  vil  cut  off  all  his  two  ear  : 

Je  suis  enrage  ? — now  he  is  not  here. 

He  has  affront  de  French  !  le  vilain  b^te. 

De  French  !  your  best  friend  ! — you  suifre  dat  ? 

Parbleu  !  messieurs,  a  serait  fort  ingrate  ! 

Vat  have  you   English,   dat  you  can  call  your 

own  ? 
Vat  have  you  of  grand  plaisir  in  dis  towne, 
Vidout  it  come  from  France,  dat  will  go  down  ! 
Picquet,  basset ;  your  vin,  your  dress,  your  dance  ; 
'Tis  all  you  see,  tout  h.  la  mode  de  France. 
De  beau  dere  buy  a  hondre  kntck,  knack  ; 
He  carry  out  wit,  but  seldom  bring  it  back  : 
But  den  he  bring  a  snuffbox  hinge,  so  small 
De  joint,  you  can  no  see  de  vark  at  all, 


BT   MONSIEUR  LB  MARQUIS. 

Cost  him  five  pistole,  dat  is  sheap  enough. 
In  tree  year  it  sal  save  alf  an  ounce  of  snoffe. 
De  coquette  she  ave  her  ratafia  dere, 
Her  gown,  her  complexion,  doux-yeux,  herlovere; 
As  for  de  cuckol — dat  indeed  you  can  make  here. 
De  French  it  is  dat  teach  de  lady  wear 
De  short  muff,  wit  her  vite  elbow  bare  ; 
De  beau  de  large  muff,  with  his  sleeve  down  dare. 

[Poiniing  to  hitjingert. 
We  teach  your  vife  to  ope  dere  husbands'  parses, 
To  put  de  furbelo  round  dere  coach,  and  dere  horses. 
Garzoon  1  vee  teach  you  everything  de  varle  : 
For  vy  den  your  damn  poet  dare  to  snarle  ? 
Begar,  me  vil  be  revenge  upon  his  play, 
Tre  tousand  refugies  (Parbleu  c'est  vrai) 
Sail  all  come  here,  and  damn  him  upon  bit  tird  day 
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In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dloere  formas 
Corpora. —  Ovm.  Met. 

TO  RICHARD  TIGHE,  ESQ. 

SiRr-Dedicatlona  are  the  only  fashions  in  the  world  that  are  more  disliked  for  being  nnfyersal ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  they  very  seldom  fit  the  persons  they  were  made  for ;  but  I  hope  to  avoid  the  common  obloquy  in  this  address,  by 
laying  aside  the  poet  in  everything  but  the  dramatic  decorum  of  suiting  my  character  to  the  person. 

From  the  part  of  Mirabel  in  this  play,  and  another  character  in  one  of  my  former,  people  are  willing  to  compliment 
my  performance  in  drawing  a  gay,  splendid,  generous,  easy,  fine  young  gentleman.  My  genius,  I  must  confess,  has  a 
bent  to  that  kind  of  description ;  and  my  veneration  for  you,  Sir.  may  pass  for  unquestionable,  since  in  all  these  happy 
accomplishments,  you  come  so  near  to  my  darling  character,  abating  his  inconstancy. 

What  an  unspeakable  blessing  is  youth  and  fortune,  when  a  happy  understanding  comes  in,  to  moderate  the  desires 
of  the  first,  and  to  refine  upon  the  advantages  of  the  latter ;  when  a  gentleman  is  master  of  all  pleasures,  but  a  slave  to 
none ;  who  has  travelled,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  the  sight,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind's  eye ;  and  who  returns 
full  of  everything  but  himself ! — An  author  might  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  a  friend,  Sir,  nay  an  enemy,  must  allow 
you  this. 

I  shall  here.  Sir,  meet  with  two  obstacles,  your  modesty  and  your  sense ;  the  first  as  a  censor  upon  the  subject,  the 
second  as  a  critic  upon  the  style.  But  I  am  obstinate  in  my  purpose,  and  will  maintain  what  I  eay  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  pen ;  which  I  may  the  more  boldly  undertake,  having  aJl  the  world  on  my  side ;  nay,  I  have  your  very  self  against 
you ;  for  by  declining  to  hear  your  own  merit,  your  friends  are  authorised  the  more  to  proclaim  it. 

Your  generosity  and  easinem  of  temper  is  not  only  obvious  in  your  common  affairs  and  conversation,  but  more  plainly 
evident  in  your  darling  amusement,  that  opener  and  dilater  of  the  mind,  music; — from  your  affection  for  this  delightful 
study,  we  may  deduce  the  pleasing  harmony  that  is  apparent  in  all  your  actions :  and  be  assured.  Sir,  that  a  person 
must  bo  iXMnPssed  of  a  very  divine  soul,  who  is  so  much  In  love  with  the  entertainment  of  angels. 

From  your  encouragement  of  music,  if  there  be  any  poetry  here,  it  has  a  claim,  by  the  right  of  kindred,  to  your 
favour  and  affection.  You  were  pleased  to  honour  the  representation  of  this  play  with  your  appearance  at  several 
times,  which  fiattered  my  hopes  that  there  might  be  something  in  it  which  your  good-nature  might  excuse.  With  the 
honour  I  here  intend  for  myself,  1  likewise  consult  the  interest  of  my  nation,  by  showing  a  person  that  is  so  much  a 
reputation  and  credit  to  my  country.  Besides  all  this,  I  was  willing  to  make  a  handsome  oompliment  to  the  place  of 
my  pupilage ;  by  informing  the  world  that  so  fine  a  gentleman  had  the  seeds  of  his  education  in  the  same  universityy 
and  at  the  same  time  with,  Sir,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

G.  FARQUHAB. 


PREFACE. 

To  give  you  the  history  of  this  play  would  but  cause  the  reader  and  the  writer  a  trouble  to  no  purpose ;  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  took  the  hint  from  Fletcher's  "  Wild-Goose  Chase ;"  and  to  those  who  lay,  that  I  have  spoiled  the  original,  I  wish 
no  other  injury,  but  that  they  would  say  it  again.  * 

As  to  the  success  of  it,  I  think  'tis  but  a  kind  of  Cremona  business,  I  have  neither  lost  nor  won.  I  pushed  fairly,  but 
the  French  were  prepossessed,  and  the  charms  of  Gallic  heels  were  too  hard  for  an  English  brain  ;  but  I  am  proud  to  own, 
that  I  have  laid  my  head  at  the  ladies*  feet  The  favour  was  unavoidable,  for  we  are  a  nation  so  very  fond  of  improving 
our  understanding,  that  the  instructions  of  a  play  does  no  good,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  moral  of  minuet. 
Kliny  tells  us  in  his  •<  Natural  History,"  of  elephants  that  were  taught  to  dance  on  the  ropes ;  if  this  could  be  mado 
practicable  now,  what  a  number  of  subscriptions  might  be  had  to  bring  the  Great  Mogul  out  of  Fleet-street,  and  make 
him  dance  between  the  acts  I 

I  remember,  that  about  two  years  Bf(o^  I  had  a  gentleman  from  France  that  brought  the  playhouse  some  fifty 
audiences  in  five  months ;  then  why  should  I  be  surprised  to  find  a  French  lady  do  as  much  ?   'TIS  the  prettiest  way  in 
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the  world  of  despising  the  French  king,  to  let  him  see  that  we  can  afford  money  to  hribe  awaj  his  dancers,  when  he, 
poor  man,  has  exhausted  all  his  stock,  in  buying  of  some  pitiful  towns  and  principalities :  eum  multistJiis.  What  can 
bo  a  greater  compliment  to  our  generous  nation,  than  to  hare  the  lady,  upon  her  ret<tur  to  Paris,  boast  of  their  splendid 
entertainment  in  England,  of  the  complaisance,  liberality,  and  good-nature  of  a  people,  that  thronged  her  house  so  full 
that  she  had  not  room  to  stick  a  pin  ;  and  left  a  poor  fellow,  that  had  the  misfortune  of  being  one  of  themaelvea,  wiflMMt 
one  farthing,  for  half  a  year's  pains  that  he  had  taken  for  their  entertainment ! 

There  were  somo  gentlemen  in  the  pit  the  first  night,  that  took  the  hint  from  the  prologue  to  damn  the  plaj ;  bat 
they  made  such  a  noise  in  the  execution,  that  the  people  took  the  outcry  for  a  reprieve ;  so  that  the  darling  ^f^w*^^flf 
was  overlaid  by  their  over-fondness  of  the  changeling.  Tis  somewhat  hard,  that  gentlemen  should  dehaae  themsdws 
into  a  faction  of  a  dozen,  to  stab  a  single  person,  whenever  had  the  resolution  to  Daoetwo  men  at  a  time ;  If  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  any  misunderstanding  with  a  particular  person,  he  lias  had  a  particular  person  to  answer  it  Bat 
these  sparks  would  be  remarkable  in  their  resentment ;  and  if  anybody  falls  under  their  displeasure,  thcj  eooini  to  eall 
him  to  a  particular  account,  but  will  very  honourably  bum  his  house,  or  pick  his  pocket. 

The  New-houae  has  perfectly  made  me  a  convert  by  their  civility  on  my  sixth  night ;  for,  to  be  frieiida,  and  rPTnmail 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  give  them  a  play,  that  is,— when  I  write  anothw.  For  faction  runs  so  high,  thAt  I  oonld  widi 
the  senate  would  suppress  the  houses,  or  put  in  force  the  act  against  bribing  elections ;  that  house  which  has  the  i 
favours  to  bestow,  will  certainly  carry  it,  spite  of  all  poetical  justice  that  would  support  t'other. 

I  have  heard  some  people  so  extravagantly  angry  at  this  play,  ttiat  one  would  think  they  had  no  reaaon  to 
at  all ;  whilst  some  (otherwitte  men  of  good  sense)  have  commended  it  so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  they  ridiculed  me;  so 
that  between  both,  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  what  to  think  on't ;  for  though  the  cause  hasoome  on  six  days  simctihglj. 
yet  the  trial.  I  fancy,  is  not  determined.  When  our  devotion  to  Lent,  and  our  lady,  is  over,  the  busineea  will  be  bfoqgfat 
on  again,  and  then  shall  wo  have  fair  play  for  our  money. 

There  is  a  gentleman  of  the  first  imderstanding,  and  a  very  good  critic,  who  said  of  Mr.  Wilks,  that  In  this  pert  hs 
out-acted  himself,  and  aU  men  that  he  ever  saw.  I  would  not  rob  Mr.  Wilks,  by  a  worse  expression  of  mine,  of  a  compit 
ment  that  he  so  much  dcservea 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  turn  of  plot  in  the  last  act,  is  an  adventure  of  Chevalier  de  Chaatillon  hi  Puii, 
and  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  thing  is  so  universally  known,  that  I  think  this  advice  might  have  been  qiared,  ■■  veil  m 
all  the  rest  of  the  preface,  for  any  good  it  will  do  cither  to  me  or  the  play. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 


Old  MiBABiEL,  an  aged  OentlevMm  qfan  odd  com- 
pound, between  the  peevishnrss  incident  to  hit 
peartt  and  hit  fatherly  fondnut  towards  hit 
Son. 

ToL'NO  Mirabel,  hit  Bon. 

Cajtain  DuarrxTK,  an  honett  good-natured  Fd- 
Une,  that  thinkt  himteH/agreater/ool  than  he  it. 

DuoARD,  Brother  to  Oriana. 

Pbtit,  Servant  to  Duoaao,  and  afterwardt  to 
Oriana. 


Oriana,  a  Lady  cotUrtutod  to  Yoime 
who  would  bring  him  to  reaton. 

BisARRB,  a  whiwuical  Lady,  Friend  to 
admired  by  DuRsrarB. 

Lamorcb,  a  Woman  qf  contrivance* 


Bravoes,  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Soldiers, 
Fiddler,  Maids,  Page,  and  other  Serrantb 


SCENE,— Paris. 


PROLOGUE, 


WRITTEN   BT   MR.  MOTTEUX 


Like  huDgry  gaests,  a  sitting  audience  looks: 
Plays  are  like  suppers  :  poets  are  the  cooks. 
The  founder*s  you  :  the  table  is  this  place  : 
The  carvers  we  :  the  prologue  is  the  grace. 
Each  act,  a  course  ;  each  scene,  a  different  dish. 
Though  we're  in  Lent,  I  doubt  youVe  still  for  flesh. 
Satire's  the  sauce,  high-season'd,  sharp,  and  rough : 
Kind  masks  and  beaux,  I  hope  you're  peppei^proof  ? 
Wit  is  the  wine ;  but  'tis  so  scarce  the  true, 
Poets,  like  vintners,  balderdash  and  brew. 
Your  surly  scenes,  where  rant  and  bloodshed  join, 
Are  butcher's  meat,  a  battle's  a  sirloin. 
Your  scenes  of  love,  so  flowing,  soft,  and  chaste. 
Arc  water-gruel,  without  salt  or  taste. 
Bawdy's   fat  venison,  which,   though  stale,   can 

please : 
Your  rakes  love  hauts-goQts,  like  your  damn'd 

French  cheese. 
Your  rarity  for  the  fair  guest  to  gape  on. 
Is  your  nice  squeaker,  or  Italian  capon  { 


Or  your  French  virgin-pullet,  gamish'd  round, 
And  dress'd  with  sauce  of  some— four  hundred 

pound. 
An  opera,  like  an  oglio,  nicks  the  age ; 
Farce  is  the  hasty-pudding  of  the  stage. 
For  when  you're  treated  with  indifferent  cheer. 
Ye  can  dispense  with  slender  stage-coach  fare. 
A  pastoral's  whipp'd  cream ;  stage  whims,  men 

trash  ; 
And  tragi-comedy,  half  fish  half  flesh. 
But  comedy,  that,  that's  the  darling  cheer. 
This  night  we  hope  you'll  an  Inconstant  bears 
Wild-fowl  is  liked  in  playhouse  all  the  year. 

Yet  since  each  mind  betrays  a  different  taste, 
And  every  dish  scarce  pleases  every  guest, 
If  aught  you  relish,  do  not  damn  the  rest. 
This  favour  craved,  up  let  the  music  strike : 
You're  welcome  alL  —  Now  fiU  to  where  \-on 

like. 


SCENE   I. 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  Duoaro  and  Petit. 


Dug,  Sirrah,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Pet.  Tarnad  of  eleven,  sir. 

Dug.  No  more  !  We  have  rid  a  swinging  pace 
from  Nemours  since  two  this  morning  !  Petit, 
run  to  Rousseau's,  and  bespeak  a  dinner  at  a  louis- 
d'or  a  head,  to  be  ready  by  one. 

Pet.  How  many  will  there  be  of  you,  sir  ? 

Dug,  Let  me  see ;  Mirabel  one,  Duretete  two ; 
myself  three — 

Pet.  And  I  four. 

Dug.  How  now,  sir,  at  your  old  travelling  fami- 
liarity !  When  abroad,  you  had  some  freedom  for 
want  of  better  company ;  but  among  my  friends  at 
Paris  pray  remember  your  distance. — Begone,  sir  ! 
— [Ejrit  P*TiT.]  This  fellow's  wit  was  necessary 
abroad,  but  he's  too  cunning  for  a  domestic  ;  I 
must  dispose  of  him  some  way  else. — Who's  here? 
Old  Mirabel,  and  my  sister  1 

Enter  Old  Mirabu.  and  Oriana. 

My  dearest  sister  ! 

Ori.  My  brother !  welcome  ! 

Dug.  Monsieur  Mirabel!  I'm  heartily  glad  to 
sec  you. 

Old  Mir.  Honest  Mr.  Dugard,  by  the  blood  of 
the  Mirabels  I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Dug.  Why,  sir,  you  cast  your  skin  sure  !  you're 
brisk  and  gay,  lusty  health  about  you,  no  sign 
of  age  but  your  silver  hairs. 

Old  Mir.  Silver  hairs !  then  they  are  quicksilver 
hairs,  sir.  Whilst  I  have  golden  pockets,  let  my 
hairs  be  silver  an  they  will.  Adsbud,  sir,  I  can 
dance,  and  sing,  and  drink,  and — no,  I  can't  wench. 
But,  Mr.  Dugard,  no  news  of  my  son  Bob  in  aU 
your  travels  ? 

Dug.  Your  son's  come  home,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Come  home  !  Bob  come  home  ?  By 
the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  Mr.  Dugard,  what  say 
ye? 

Ori.  Mr.  Mirabel  returned,  sir  ? 

Dug.  He's  certainly  come,  and  you  may  see  him 
within  this  hour  or  two. 

Old  Mir,  Swear  it,  Mr.  Dugard,  presently 
swear  it. 

Dug.  Sir,  he  came  to  town  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, I  left  him  at  the  bagnieur's,  being  a  little  dis- 
ordered after  riding,  and  I  shall  see  him  again 
presently. 

Old  Mir.  What !  and  he  was  ashamed  to  ask 
blessing  with  his  boots  on  ?  A  nice  dog !  Well, 
and  how  fares  the  young  rogue,  ha  ? 

Dug,  A  fine  gentleman,  sir.  He'll  be  his  own 
messenger. 

Old  Mir.  A  fine  gentleman  !  But  is  the  rogue 
like  me  still  ? 

Dug.  Why  yes,  sir  ;  he's  very  like  his  mother, 
and  as  like  you  as  most  modem  sons  are  to  their 
fathers. 

Old  Mir,  Why,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  I  begat 
him  ? 

Dug,  Why  yes,  sir ;  you  married  his  mother, 


and  he  inherits  your  estate.     He's  very  like  you, 
upon  my  word. 

Ori.  And  pray,  brother,  what's  become  of  his 
honest  companion,  Duretete? 

Dug.  Who,  the  captain  ?  The  very  same,  he 
went  abroad  ;  he's  the  only  Frenchman  I  ever  knew 
that  could  not  change. — ^Your  son,  Mr.  Mirabel,  is 
more  obliged  to  nature  for  that  fellow's  composition 
than  for  his  own ;  for  he*s  more  happy  in  Duretete's 
folly  than  his  own  wit.  In  short,  they  are  as  inse- 
parable  as  finger  and  thumb,  but  the  first  instance 
in  the  world,  1  believe,  of  opposition  in  friendship. 

Old  Mir.  Very  well  ;  will  he  be  home  to  dinner, 
think  ye  ? 

Dug.  Sir,  he  has  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  din- 
ner for  us  at  Rousseau's  at  a  louis-d'or  a  head. 

Old  Mir.  A  louis-d'or  a  head  !  Well  said.  Bob ; 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  Bob's  improved.  But, 
Mr.  Dugard,  was  it  so  civil  of  Bob  to  visit  mon- 
sieur Rousseau  before  his  own  natural  father?  eh  I 
— Heark'ee  Oriana,  what  think  you  now,  of  a  fel- 
low that  can  eat  and  drink  ye  a  whole  louis-d'or  at 
a  sitting  ?  He  must  be  as  strong  as  Hercules  ;  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance.  Before  Gad  I  don't  won- 
der at  these  men  of  quality,  that  their  own  wives 
can't  serve  'em  !  A  louis-d'or  a  head ! — 'tis 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  nation  with  bastards, 
'tis  faith. — ^Mr.  Dugard,  I  leave  you  with  your 
sister.  lExiL 

Dug,  Well,  sister,  I  need  not  ask  ypu  how  you 
do,  your  looks  resolve  me  ;  fair,  tall,  well-shaped  ; 
youVe  almost  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

Ori,  Why,  truly,  brother,  I  look  pretty  Well, 
thank  nature  and  my  toilet;  I  have  'scaped  the 
jaundice,  green-sickness,  and  the  small-pox  ;  I  eat 
three  meals  a  day,  and  very  merry  when  up,  and 
sleep  soundly  when  I'm  down. 

Dug.  But,  sister,  you  remember  that  upon  my 
going  abroad  you  would  choose  this  old  gentleman 
for  your  guardian ;  he's  no  more  related  to  our 
family  than  Prester  John,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  you  mistrusted  my  management  of  your  for- 
tune, therefore  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  with- 
out reservation  the  true  cause  of  making  such  a 
choice. 

Ori,  Look'ee,  brother,  you  were  going  a  rambling, 
and  'twas  proper  lest  I  should  go  a  rambling  too, 
that  somebody  should  take  care  of  me.  Old  mon- 
sieur Mirabel  is  an  honest  gentleman,  was  our 
father's  friend,  and  has  a  young  lady  in  his  house, 
whose  company  I  like,  and  who  has  chosen  him  for 
her  guardian  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who,  mademoiselle  Bisarre  ? 

Ori.  The  same  ;  we  live  merrily  together,  with- 
out scandal  or  reproach  ;  we  make  much  of  the  old 
gentleman  between  us,  and  he  takes  care  of  us  ;  we. 
eat  what  we  like,  go  to  bed  when  we  please,  rise 
when  we  will,  all  the  we^k  we  dance  and  sing,  and 
upon  Sundays  go  first  to  church  and  then  to  the 
play.  Now,  brother,  besides  these  motives  for 
choosing  this  gentleman  for  my  guardian,  perhaps 
had  some  private  reasons. 

Dug.  Not  so  private  as  you  imagine,  shiter ; 
your  love  to  young  Mirabel ;  no  secret  I  can  assure 
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yoa,  bat  so  public  that  all  your  friends  are  ashamed 
on't. 

Ori.  O*  my  word  then,  ray  friends  are  very  bash- 
ful ;  though  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  those  people  are 
not  ashamed  enough  at  their  own  crimes,  who  have 
so  many  blushes  to  spare  for  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  sister,  the  people  say — 

Ori.  Psha,  hang  tlie  people  !  they'll  talk  treason, 
and  profane  their  Maker  ;  roust  we  therefore  infer 
that  our  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  religion  a  cheat? 
Look'ee,  brother,  their  court  of  inquiry  is  a  tavern, 
and  their  informer  claret.  They  think  as  they  drink, 
and  swallow  reputations  like  loches  :  a  lady's  health 
goes  briskly  round  with  the  glass,  but  her  honour 
is  lost  in  the  toast. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  sister,  there  is  still  something — 

Ori.  If  there  be  something,  brother,  'tis  none  of 
the  people's  something  ;  marriage  is  my  thing,  and 
Vl\  stick  to't. 

Dug.  Marriage  !  young  Mirabel  marry  I  he'll 
build  churches  sooner.  Take  heed,  sister,  though 
your  honour  stood  proof  to  his  home-bred  assaults, 
you  must  keep  a  stricter  guard  for  tlie  future  ;  he 
has  now  got  the  foreign  air  and  the  Italian  softness, 
his  wit's  improved  by  converse,  his  behaviour 
finished  by  observation,  and  his  assurance  con- 
firmed by  success.  Sister,  I  can  assure  you  he  has 
made  his  conquests ;  and  'tis  a  plague  upon  your 
sex,  to  be  the  soonest  deceived  by  those  very  men 
that  you  know  have  been  false  to  others. 

Ori.  Then  why  will  you  tell  me  of  his  conquests  ? 
for  I  must  confess  there  is  no  title  to  a  woman's 
favour  so  engaging  as  the  repute  of  a  handsome 
dissimulation.  There  is  something  of  a  pride  to  see 
a  fellow  lie  at  our  feet,  that  has  triumphed  over  so 
many ;  and  then,  I  don't  know,  we  fancy  he  roust 
have  something  extraordinary  about  him  to  please 
us,  and  that  we  have  something  engaging  about  us 
to  secure  him,  so  we  can't  be  quiet,  till  we  put  our- 
selves upon  the  lay  of  being  both  disappointed. 

Dug.  But  then,  sister,  he's  as  fickle — 

Ori.  For  Gad's  sake,  brother,  tell  me  no  more  of 
his  faults,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  run  mad  for  him. 
Say  no  more,  sir,  let  me  but  get  him  into  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  I'll  spoil  his  wandering,  I'll  warrant 
him.     I'll  do  his  business  that  way,  never  fear. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  won't  pretend  to  understand 
the  engagements  between  you  and  your  lover ;  I 
expect,  when  you  have  need  of  my  counsel  or  assist- 
ance, you  will  let  me  know  more  of  your  affairs. 
Mirabel  is  a  gentleman,  and  as  far  as  my  honour 
and  interest  can  reach,  you  may  command  me  to 
the  furtherance  of  your  happiness.  In  the  mean 
time,  sister,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  another  humble  servant ;  a  fellow  I  took  up 
at  Lyons,  who  has  served  me  honestly  ever  since. 

Ori.  Then  why  will  you  part  with  him  ? 

Dug,  He  has  gained  so  insufferably  on  my 
good-humour,  that  he's  grown  too  familiar ;  but 
the  fellow's  cunning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  your  affair  with  Mirabel.     Here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  Pktit. 

Well,  sir,  have  you  been  at  Rousseau's  T 

Pet.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  who  should  I  find  there  but 
Mr.  Mirabel  and  the  captain,  hatching  as  warmly 
over  a  tub  of  ice  as  two  hen-pheasants  over  a 
brood. — They  would  let  me  bespeak  nothing,  for 
tbey  had  dined  before  I  came. 


Dug.  Come,  air,  you  shall  serve  my  sister:  I 
shall  still  continue  kind  to  you,  and  if  your  lady 
recommends  your  diligence  upon  trial,  I  11  use  my 
interest  to  advance  you ;  you  have  sense  enough 
to  expect  preferment.  Here,  sirrah,  here's  ten 
guineas  for  thee,  get  thyself  a  drugget  suit  and  s 
puff-wig,  and  so — I  dub  thee  gentleman  usher*— 
Sister,  I  must  go  put  myself  in  repair,  you  may 
expect  me  in  the  evening. — Wait  on  yoor  lady 
home.  Petit.  lExiL 

Pet.  A  chair  !  a  chair  !  a  chair  I  ICalU. 

Ori,  No,  no,  I'll  walk  home,  'tis  but  next  door. 

iBxeuni. 


SCENE  II — A  Tavern. 

Young  MrRABEL  and  Captain  DuRSTsra  are  diteovered 

rising  from  table. 

Young  Mir.  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my 
dear  captain  ;  we  have  eat  heartily,  drank  roundly, 
paid  plentifully,  and  let  it  go  for  once.  I  liked 
everything  but  our  women,  they  looked  so  lean  and 
tawdry,  poor  creatures  I  'Tis  a  sure  sign  the  army 
is  not  paid. — Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  brisk 
and  sanguine,  that  smiles  upon  me  like  the  glow* 
ing  sun,  and  meets  my  lips  like  sparkling  wine, 
her  person  shining  as  the  glass,  and  spirit  Uke  the 
foaming  liquor. 

Dur.  Ay,  Mirabel,  Italy  I  grant  yon  ;  but  for 
our  women  here  in  France,  they  are  snch  thin, 
brawn-fallen  jades,  a  man  may  as  well  make  a  bed* 
fellow  of  a  cane  chair. 

Young  Mir.  France!  a  light,  unseasoned  eono- 
try,  nothing  but  feathers,  foppery,  and  fashions; 
we*re  fine  indeed,  so  are  our  coach-horses  ;  men 
say  we're  courtiers,  men  abuse  us ;  that  we  are 
wise  and  politic,  non  credo,  signor:  that  onr  women 
have  wit ; — parrots,  mere  parrots  ! — assurance  and 
a  good  memory  sets  them  up. — ^There's  nothing 
on  this  side  the  Alps  worth  my  humble  service 
t'ye. — Ha  I  Roma  la  Santa,  Italy  for  my  money ; 
their  customs,  gardens,  buildings,  paintings,  music, 
policies,  wine,  and  women  I  the  paradise  of  the 
world. — Not  pestered  with  a  parcel  of  precise,  old 
gouty  fellows,  that  would  debar  their  children 
every  pteasure  that  they  themselves  are  past  the 
sense  of;  commend  me  to  the  Italian  familiarity 
— Here  son ;  thereat  fifty  crowns,  go  pay  your 
whore  her  weeJc^s  allowance, 

Dur.  Ay,  these  are  your  fathers  for  you,  that 
understand  the  necessities  of  young  men  ;  not  like 
our  musty  dads  who,  because  they  cannot  fish 
themselves,  would  muddy  the  water,  and  spoil  the 
sport  of  them  that  can.  But  now  you  talk  of  the 
plump,  what  d'ye  think  of  a  Dutch  woman  ? 

Young  Mir.  A  Dutch  woman  ! — too  compact, 
nay,  everything  among  'em  is  so  ;  a  Dutch  man  is 
thick,  a  Dutch  woman  is  squab,  a  Dutch  horse  is 
round,  a  Dutch  iog  is  short,  a  Dutch  ship  is 
broad-bottomed ;  and,  in  short,  one  would  swear 
the  whole  products  of  the  country  were  cast  in  the 
same  mould  with  their  cheeses. 

Dur.  Ay,  but,  Mirabel,  you  have  forgot  the 
English  ladies. 

Young  Mir.  The  women  of  England  were  excel- 
lent, did  they  not  take  such  unsufferable  pains  to  ruin 
what  nature  has  made  so  incomparably  well ;  they 
would  be  delicate  creatures  inde^,  could  they  but 
thoroughly  arrive  at  the  French  mien,  or  entirely 
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let  it  alone ;  for  they  only  spoil  a  very  good  air  of 
their  own  by  an  awkward  imitation  of  ours ;  their 
parliaments  and  our  tailors  give  laws  to  their  three 
kingdoms.  But  come,  Duretete,  let  us  mind  the 
business  in  hand,  mistresses  we  must  have,  and 
must  take  up  with  the  manufacture  of  the  place  ; 
and,  upon  a  competent  diligence,  we  shall  find 
those  in  Paris  shall  match  the  Italians  from  top  to 
toe. 

Dur.  Ay,  Mirabel,  you  will  do  well  enough,  but 
what  will  become  of  your  friend  ;  you  know  I  am 
so  plaguy  bashful,  so  naturally  an  ass  upon  these 
occasions,  that — 

Young  Mir,  Psha,  you  must  be  bolder,  man ! 
Travel  three  years,  and  bring  home  such  a  baby  as 
bashfulness  !  A  great  lusty  fellow  !  and  a  soldier ! 
fy  upon't  ! 

Dur.  Look'ee,  sir,  I  can  visit,  and  I  can  ogle  a 
little, — as  thus,  or  tims  now.  Then  I  can  kiss 
abundantly,  and  make  a  shift  to — but,  if  they 
chance  to  give  me  a  forbidding  look,  as  some 
women,  you  know,  have  a  devilish  cast  with  their 
eyes,— or,  if  they  cry —  What  cTye  mean  9  what 
d'ye  take  me  /or  $  Fy^  sir  I  remember  who  I  am, 
sir.— A  person  of  quality  to  be  used  at  this  rate  I 
— Egad,  I'm  struck  as  fiat  as  a  frying-pan. 

Young  Mir,  Words  o'  course !  never  mind  'em, 
turn  yon  about  upon  your  heel  with  a  janty  air ; 
hum  out  the  end  of  an  old  song  ;  cut  a  cross  caper, 
and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  [Imitates  Aim.]  No,  hang  it,  'twill  never 
do  ! — Oons,  what  did  my  father  mean  by  sticking 
me  up  in  a  university,  or  to  think  that  I  should 
gain  anything  by  my  head,  in  a  nation  whose  genius 
lies  all  in  their  heels  !  Well,  if  ever  I  come  to 
have  children  of  my  own,  they  shall  have  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country,  they  shall  learn  to  dance 
before  they  can  walk,  and  be  taught  to  sing  before 
they  speak. 

Young  Mir,  Come,  come,  throw  off  that  child- 
ish humour,  put  on  assurance,  there's  no  avoiding 
it ;  stand  all  hazards,  thou'rt  a  stout  lusty  fellow, 
and  hast  a  good  estate ;  look  bluff.  Hector,  yon 
have  a  good  side-box  face,  a  pretty  impudent  face  ; 
so,  that's  pretty  well. —  [Aside.]  This  fellow  went 
abroad  like  an  ox,  and  is  returned  like  an  ass. 

Dur,  Let  me  see  now,  how  I  look. —  [Pulls  out 
a  pocket-glass f  and  looks  on*t,'\  A  side-box  face, 
say  you  ! — Egad,  I  don't  like  it,  Mirabel. — Fy,  sir ! 
don't  abuse  your  friends,  I  could  not  wear  such  a 
face  for  the  best  countess  in  Christendom. 

Young  Mir.  Why,  can't  you,  blockhead,  as  well 


as  I? 

Dur.  W^hy,  thou  hast  impudence  to  set  a  good 
face  upon  anything ;  I  would  change  half  my  gold 
for  half  thy  brass,  with  all  my  heart. — Who  comes 
here  ?     Odso,  Mirabel,  your  father  ! 

Enter  Old  BfiiUBSL. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  Bob,  dear  Bob  ? 

Young  Mir.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  My  blessing  t  Damn  ye,  you  young 
rogue  ;  why  did  not  you  come  to  see  your  father 
first,  sirrah?  My  dear  boy,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  thee,  my  dear  child,  faith  !  —  Captain  Duretete, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  I'm  yours. — Well, 
my  lads,  ye  look  bravely,  i'faith. — Bob,  hast  got 
any  money  left  ? 

Young  Mir.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Old  Mir  Whv.  then,  I  won't  %1'thee  a  BOUse. 


Young- Mir.  Sir,  I  did  but  jest,  here's  ten  pistoles. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  here's  ten  more ;  I  love 
to  be  charitable  to  those  that  don't  want  it. — ^Well, 
and  how  d'ye  like  Italy,  my  boys  ? 

Your^  Mir,  Oh,  the  garden  of  the  world,  sir  ! 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  a  thousand 
others — all  fine. 

Old  Mir,  Ay,  say  you  so !  And  they  say  that 
Chiari  is  very  fine  too. 

Dur.  Indifferent,  sir,  very  indifferent :  a  very 
scurvy  air,  the  most  unwholesome  to  a  French 
constitution  in  the  world. 

Young  Mir.  Psha,  nothing  on't !  these  rascally 
Gazetteers  have  misinformed  you. 

Old  Mir,  Misinformed  me  !  Oons,  sir,  were 
not  we  beaten  there  ? 

Young  Mir.  Beaten,  sir !  the  French  beater  i 

Old  Mir,  Why,  how  was  it,  pray,  sweet  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  the  captain  will  tell  you. 

Dur.  No,  sir,  your  son  will  tell  you. 

Young  Mir.  The  captain  was  in  the  action,  sir. 

Dur.  Your  son  saw  more  than  I,  sir,  for  he  was 
a  looker-on. 

Old  Mir.  Confound  ye  both  for  a  brace  of  cow- 
ards !  here  are  no  Germans  to  overhear  you  ;  why 
don't  ye  tell  me  how  it  was  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why,  then,  yon  must  know,  that 
we  marched  up  a  body  of  the  finest,  bravest,  well- 
dressed  fellows  in  the  universe :  our  commanders 
at  the  head  of  us,  all  lace  and  feather,  like  so  many 
beaux  at  a  ball. — I  don't  believe  there  was  a  man 
of  'em  but  could  dance  a  Charmer,  morbleu  ! 

Old  Mir.  Dance !  very  well,  pretty  fellows,  faith ! 

Young  Mir.  We  capered  up  to  their  very 
trenches,  and  there  saw  peeping  over  a  parcel  of 
scarecrow,  olive-coloured,  gunpowdered  fellows, 
as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Dur.  Egad,  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of 
*em  while  1  have  breath  to  fetch. 

Young  Mir.  They  were  so  civil  indeed  as  to 
welcome  us  with  their  cannon ;  but,  for  the  rest, 
we  found  'em  such  unmannerly,  rude,  unsociable 
dogs,  that  we  grew  tired  of  their  company,  and  so 
we  e'en  danced  back  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  did  ye  all  come  back  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  two  or  three  thousand  of  us 
stayed  behind. 

Old  Mif\  Why,  Bob,  why  ? 

Young  Mir.  Psha !  —  because  they  could  not 
come  that  night. —  But,  come,  sir,  we  were  talking 
of  something  else ;  pray  how  does  your  lovely 
charge,  the  fair  Oriana  ? 

Old  Mir.  Ripe,  sir,  just  ripe  ;  you'll  find  it 
better  engaging  with  her  than  with  the  Germans, 
let  me  tell  you. — And  what  would  you  say,  my 
young  Mars,  if  I  had  a  Venus  for  thee  too  ? — 
Come,  Bob,  your  apartment  is  ready,  and,  pray, 
let  your  friend  be  my  guest  too ;  yon  shall  com- 
mand the  house  between  ye,  and  I'll  be  as  meiry 
as  the  best  of  you. 

Young  Mir.  Bravely  said,  father  !-— 

Let  misers  bend  their  age  with  niggard  cares, 

And  starve  themselves  to  pamper  hungry  heirs; 

Who,  living,  stint  their  sons  what  youth  may  crave 

And  make  'em  revel  o'er  a  father's  grave. 

The  stock  on  which  I  grew,  does  still  dispense 

Its  genial  sap  into  the  blooming  branch ; 

The  fruit,  he  knows,  from  his  own  root  is  grown. 

And  therefore  soothes  those  pusionsonce  his  own, 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Old  Mirabel's  Hofue. 

Ortana  and  Bisabrb  discovered. 

Bis.  And  you  love  this  young  rake,  d'ye  ? 

Ori.  Yes. 

Bis.  In  spite  of  all  his  ill  usage  ? 

Ori.  1  can't  help  it. 

Bis.  What's  the  matter  w'ye  ? 

Ori.  Psha! 

Bis.  Um  ! — before  that  any  young,  lying,  swear- 
ing, flattering,  rakehelly  fellow,  should  play  such 
tricks  with  me,  I  would  wear  my  teeth  to  the 
stumps  with  lime  and  chalk.  Oh,  the  devil  take 
all  your  Cassandras  and  Cleopatras  for  me. — Pri- 
thee mind  your  airs,  modes,  and  fashions ;  your 
stays,  gowns,  and  furbelows,  llark'ee,  my  dear, 
have  you  got  home  your  furbclowcd  smocks  yet  ? 

Ori.  Prithee  be  quiet,  Bisarre ;  you  know  I  can 
be  as  mad  as  you,  when  this  Mirabel  is  out  of  my 
head. 

Bis.  Psha !  would  he  were  out,  or  in,  or  some 
way  to  make  you  easy. — 1  warrant  now  you'll 
play  the  fool  when  he  comes,  and  say  you  love 
him  ;  eh  r 

Ori.  Most  certainly ;  I  can't  dissemble,  Bis- 
arre.— Besides,  'tis  past  that,  we're  contracted. 

Bis.  Contracted  !  a-lack-a-day,  poor  thing  ! 
What,  you  have  changed  rinp^s,  or  broken  an  old 
broad-piece  between  you  !  Hark'ee,  child,  han't 
you  broke  something  else  between  ye  ? 

Ori.  No,  no,  I  can  assure  you. 

Bis.  Then,  what  d'ye  whine  for  ?  Whilst  I  kept 
that  in  my  power,  I  would  make  a  fool  of  any  fel- 
low in  France.  Well,  I  must  confess,  I  do  love  a 
little  coquetting  with  all  my  heart ;  my  business 
should  be  to  break  gold  with  my  lover  one  hour, 
and  crack  my  promise  the  next ;  he  should  find 
me  one  day  with  a  prayer-book  in  my  hand,  and 
with  a  play-book  another.  He  should  have  my 
consent  to  buy  the  wedding-ring,  and  the  next 
moment  would  I  laugh  in  his  face. 

Ori.  Oh,  my  dear,  were  there  no  greater  tie 
upon  my  heart,  than  there  is  upon  my  conscience, 
I  would  soon  throw  the  contract  out  a-doors  ;  but 
the  mischief  on't  is,  I  am  so  fond  of  being  tied, 
that  Fm  forced  to  be  just,  and  the  strength  of  my 
passion  keeps  down  the  inclination  of  my  sex. — 
But  here's  the  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Old  Mtrabkl. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  my  wenches  ?  where's  my 
two  little  girls  .•*  Eh  !  have  a  care,  look  to  your- 
selves, faith,  they're  a-coming,  the  travellers  are 
a-coming.  Well,  which  of  you  two  will  be  my 
daughter-in-law  now .'  Bisarre,  Bisarre,  what 
say  you,  madcap }     Mirabel  is  a  pure  wild  fellow. 

Bis.  I  Hke  him  the  worse. 

Oid  Mir.  You  lie,  honey,  you  like  him  the  bet- 
ter, indeed  you  do.— What  say  you,  my  t'other 
little  filbert,  eh ! 

Ori.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  will  choose  for 
nimself,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  Why,  that's  discreetly  said  ;  and  so 
he  shall 


Enter  Young  MnuBU.  and  Dorbtctb,  tkep  saimte  <W 

ladies. 

Bob,  heark'ee !  you  shall  marry  one  of  the  giiby 
sirrah. 

YoHng  Mir,  Sir,  I'll  marry  'em  botht  if  yiM 
please. 

Bis.  He'll  find  that  one  may  serve  his  tarn. 

iAsiOt. 

Old  Mir.  Both !  why,  you  young  dog,  d'ye 
banter  me  ?  Come,  sir,  take  3rour  choice. — Dnre* 
tete,  you  shall  have  your  choice  too ;  but  Robin 
shall  choose  first. — Come,  sir,  begin. 

Young  Mir.  Well,  I  an't  the  first  son  thst 
has  made  his  father's  dwelling  a  bawdy-hoose — let 
me  see. 

Old  Mir.  Well,  which  d'ye  like  ? 

Young  Mir.  Both. 

Old  Mir.  But  which  will  you  marry  ? 

Young  Mir.  Neither. 

Gld  Mir.  Neither  I  Don't  make  me  angry 
now,  Bob  ;  pray  don't  make  me  angry.  LfOok'ee, 
sirrah,  if  I  don't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cry  at  your  grave. 

Young  Mir,  That's  a  bull,  father. 

Old  Mir.  A  bull  I  why,  how  now,  ongratefal 
sir,  did  1  make  thee  a  man,  that  thou  shouldst 
make  me  a  beast  ? 

Young  Mir,  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  only  meant 
your  expression. 

Old  Mir.  Heark'ee,  Bob,  learn  better  manners 
to  your  father  before  strangers  :  I  won't  be  angry 
this  time,— but  oons,  if  ever  yon  do't  again,  yott 
rascal ;  remember  what  I  say.  lEriL 

Young  Mir.  Pshal  what  does  the  old  fellow 
mean  by  mewing  me  up  here  with  a  couple  of 
green  girls  I — Come,  Duretete,  will  yon  go  ? 

Ori.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mirabel,  you  han't  forgot—  , 

Young  Mir.  No,  no,  madam,  I  han't  forgot,  I   | 
have  brought  you  a  thousand  little  Italian  curiosities; 
ril  assure  you,  madam,  as  far  as  a  hundred  pistoles 
would  reach,  I  han't  forgot  the  least  circumstance. 

Ori.  Sir,  you  misunderstand  me. 

Young  Mir.    Odso,  the  relics,  madam,  from 
Rome.     I  do  remember  now  you  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  before  my  departure  ;  a  vow  of  chastity,  ! 
or  something  like  it ;  was  it  not,  madam  ? 

Ori.  O  sir,  I'm  answered  at  present.  C^'^'- 

Young  Mir.  She  was  coming  full  mouth  upon 
me  with  her  contract. — Would  I  might  despatch 
the  t'other !  i^Atide 

Dur.  Mirabel, — that  l.idy  there,  observe  her. 
she's  wondrous  pretty  faith,  and  seems  to  have  but 
few  words  ;  I  like  her  mainly :  speak  to  her,  man, 
prithee  speak  to  her.  lAsidc  to  Miiuwt 

Young  Mir.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman,  who 
declares — 

Dur,  Madam,  don't  believe  him,  I  declare 
nothing. — What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man  ! 

Young  Mir.  He  says,  mudam,  that  you  are 
beautiful  as  an  angel. 

Ihir.  He  tells  a  damned  lie,  madam  ;  I  say  no 
such  thing. — Are  you  mad,  Mirabel  ?  why,  I  sh.ill  ^ 
drop  down  with  shame. 

Young  Mir,  And  so,  mndam,  not  doubting  b 
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your  ladyship  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  does 
you,  I  think  it  proper  to  leave  you  together. 

Dur.  Hold,  hold  ! — ^Why  Mirabel,  friend,  sure 
you  won't  be  so  barbarous  as  to  leave  me  alone  1 
Prithee  speak  to  her  for  yourself,  as  it  were.  Lord, 
Lord,  that  a  Frenchman  should  want  impudence  I 

Young  Mir,  You  look  mighty  demure,  madam ! 
—She's  deaf,  captain. 

Dur,  I  had  much  rather  have  her  dumb. 

Young  Mir,  The  gravity  of  your  air,  madam, 
promises  some  extraordinary  fruits  from  your 
study,  which  moves  us  with  a  curiosity  to  inquire 
the  subject  of  your  ladyship's  contemplation. — Not 
a  word  ! 

Dur,  I  hope  in  the  Lord  she^s  speechless ;  if 
she  be,  she*8  mine  this  moment. — Mirabel,  d'ye 
think  a  woman's  silence  can  be  natural  ? 

Bit.  But  the  forms  that  logicians  introduce,  and 
which  proceed  from  simple  enumeration,  are  dubit- 
able,  and  proceed  only  upon  admittance — 

Young  Mir,  Hoyty  toyty  !  what  a  plague  have 
we  here  P     Plato  in  petticoats  * 

Dur,  Ay,  ay,  let  her  go  on,  man  ;  she  talks  in 
my  own  mother^tougue. 

Bit,  'Tis  exposed  to  invalidity  from  a  contra^ 
dictory  instance,  looks  only  upon  common  opera- 
tions, and  is  infinite  in  its  termination. 

Young  Mir,  Rare  pedantry! 

Dur,  Axioms  1  axioms  1  self-evident  principles ! 

Bit.  Then  the  ideas  wherewith  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupate — O  gentlemen,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my 
cogitation ;  I  was  involved  in  a  profound  point  of 
philosophy ;  but  I  shall  discuss  it  somewhere  else, 
being  satisfied  that  the  subject  is  not  agreeable  to 
you  sparks,  that  profess  the  vanity  of  the  times. 

lExit, 

Young  Mir.  Go  thy  way,  goodwife  Bias.  Do 
you  hear,  Duretete  ?  dost  hear  this  starched  piece 
of  austerity  ? 

Dur,  She's  mine,  man ;  she's  mine :  my  own 
talent  to  a  T  I'll  match  her  in  dialectics,  faith.  I 
was  seven  years  at  the  university,  man  ;  nursed 
up  with  Barbara,  Celarunt,  Darii,  Ferio,  Bara- 
lipton.  Did  you  never  know,  man,  that  'twas 
metaphysics  made  me  an  ass  ?  it  was,  faith.  Had 
she  talked  a  word  of  singing,  dancing,  plays,  fash- 
ions, or  the  like,  I  had  foundered  in  the  first  step ; 
but  as  she  is — Mirabel,  wish  me  joy. 

Young  Mir,  You  don't  mean  marriage,  I  hope? 

Dur,  No,  no,  I'm  a  man  of  more  honour. 

Young  Mir,  Bravely  resolved,  captain  !  Now 
for  thy  credit,  warm  me  this  frozen  snow-ball, 
'twill  be  a  conquest  above  the  Alps. 

Dur,  But  will  you  promise  to  be  always  near 
me  ? 

Young  Mir.  Upon  all  occasions,  never  fear. 

Dur,  Why  then,  you  shall  see  me  in  two  mo- 
ments make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  her 
hand,  from  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her  mouth 
to  her  heart,  and  so  conclude  in  her  bed,  categori- 
matice.  lExU. 

Young  Mir,  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my 
fool  is  entered. — But  here  comes  one  to  spoil  my 
sport ;  now  shall  I  be  teased  to  death  with  this 
old-fashioned  contract.  I  should  love  her  too,  if 
I  might  do  it  my  own  way,  but  she'll  do  nothing 
without  witnesses  forsooth :  I  wonder  women  can 
be  so  immodest* 


Re-tnUr  Oriama. 
Well,  madam,  why  d'ye  follow  me .' 

Ori,  Well,  sir,  why  do  you  shun  me  ? 

Young  Mir,  *Tis  my  humour,  madam,  and  I  am 
naturally  swayed  by  inclination. 

Ori.  Have  you  foi^ot  our  contract,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir,  All  I  remember  of  that  contract  is, 
that  it  was  made  some  three  years  ago,  and  that's 
enough  in  conscience  to  forget  the  rest  on't. 

Ori,  'Tis  sufficient,  sir,  to  recollect  the  passing 
of  it,  for  in  that  circumstance,  I  presume,  lies  the 
force  of  the  obligation. 

Young  Mir,  Obligations,  madam,  that  are  forced 
upon  the  will  are  no  tie  upon  the  conscience ;  J  was 
a  slave  to  my  passion  when  I  passed  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  makes  the 
contract  void. 

Ori,  Sir,  you  can't  make  that  a  compulsion 
which  was  your  own  choice.  Besides,  sir,  a  sub- 
jection to  your  own  desires  has  not  the  virtue  of  a 
forcible  constraint :  and  you  will  find,  sir,  that  to 
plead  your  passion  for  the  killing  of  a  man  will 
hardly  exempt  you  from  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Young  Mir,  And  so,  madam,  you  make  the  sin 
of  murder  and  the  crime  of  a  contract  the  very 
same,  because  that  hanging  and  matrimony  are  so 
much  alike  } 

OH.  Come,  Mr.  Mirabel,  these  expressions  I 
expected  from  the  raillery  of  your  humour,  but  I 
hope  for  very  different  sentiments  from  your 
honour  and  generosity. 

Young  Mir.  Look'ee,  madam,  as  for  my  gene- 
rosity, 'tis  at  your  service,  with  all  my  heart :  I'll 
keep  you  a  coach  and  six  horses,  if  you  please, 
only  permit  me  to  keep  my  honour  to  myself ;  for 
I  can  assure  yuu,  madam,  that  the  thing  called 
honour  is  a  circumstance  absolutely  unnecessary 
in  a  natural  correspondence  between  male  and 
female,  and  he's  a  madman  that  lays  it  out,  con- 
sidering its  scarcity,  upon  any  such  trivial  occa- 
sions. There's  honour  required  of  us  by  our 
friends,  and  honour  due  to  our  enemies,  and  they 
return  it  to  us  again  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
that  left  but  an  inch  of  his  honour  in  a  woman*s 
keeping,  that  could  ever  get  the  least  account  on't. 
Consider,  madam,  you  have  no  such  thing  among 
ye,  and  'tis  a  main  point  of  policy  to  keep  no  faith 
with  reprobates :  thou  art  a  pretty  little  reprobate, 
and  so  get  thee  about  thy  business. 

Ori,  Well,  sir,  even  all  this  I  will  allow  to  the 
gaiety  of  your  temper ;  your  travels  have  improved 
your  talent  of  talking,  but  they  are  not  of  force,  I 
hope,  to  impair  your  morals. 

Young  Mir,  Morals !  why  there  'tis  again  now. 
I  tell  thee,  child,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 
morals  in  any  business  between  you  and  I.  Don't 
you  know  that  of  all  commerce  in  the  world  there 
is  no  such  cozenage  and  deceit  as  in  the  traffic 
between  man  and  woman  ;  we  study  all  our  lives 
long  bow  to  put  tricks  upon  one  another.  What 
is  your  business  now,  from.tlie  time  you  throw 
away  your  artificial  babies,  but  how  to  get  natural 
ones  with  the  most  advantage  ?  No  fowler  lays 
abroad  more  nets  for  his  game,  nor  a  hunter  for 
his  prey,  than  you  do  to  catch  poor  innocent  men. 
Why  do  you  sit  three  or  four  hours  at  your  toilet 
in  a  morning  ?  Only  with  a  villanous  design  to 
I  make  some  poor  fellow  a  fool  before  night.  What 
I  are  your  languishing  looks,  your  studied  airs  and 
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affectations,  bat  so  many  baita  and  devices  to  delude 
men  out  of  their  dear  liberty  and  freedom  ?  What 
d'ye  sigh  for  ?  what  d*ye  weep  for  ?  what  d'ye  pray 
for  ?  Why  for  a  husband  :  that  is,  you  implore 
Providence  to  assist  you  in  the  just  and  pious 
design  of  making  the  wisest  of  his  creatures  a  fool, 
and  the  head  of  the  creation  a  slave. 

Ori.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am  re« 
folved  to  use  it. 

Young  Mir.  Hold,  hold,  madam  !  not  so  fiut. — 
\s  you  have  variety  of  vanities  to  make  coxcombs 
of  us  ;  so  we  have  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  make  fools  of  you.  As 
Tou  are  very  strange  and  whimsical  creatures,  so 
we  are  allowed  as  unaccountable  ways  of  managing 
you.  And  this,  in  short,  my  dear  creature,  is  our 
present  condition  ;  I  have  sworn  and  lied  briskly 
to  gain  my  ends  of  you,  your  ladyship  has  patched 
and  painted  violently  to  gain  your  ends  of  me : 
but,  since  we  are  both  disappointed,  let  us  make  a 
drawn  battle,  and  part  clear  of  both  sides. 

Ori,  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  give  me  up  my 
contract,  and  V\\  never  see  your  face  again. 

Young  Mir,  Indeed  I  won't,  child. 

Ori,  What,  sir,  neither  do  one  nor  t'other  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  you  shall  die  a  maid,  unless 
you  please  to  be  otherwise  upon  my  terms. 

Ori,  What  do  you  intend  by  this,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why,  to  starve  you  into  compliance. 
Look'ee,  you  shall  never  marry  any  man ;  and  you 
had  as  good  let  me  do  you  a  kindness  as  a  stranger. 

Ori,  Sir,  you're  a — 

Young  Mir.  What  am  I,  mistress  ? 

Ori.  A  villain,  sir. 

Young  Mir,  I'm  glad  on*t.  I  never  knew  an 
honest  fellow  in  my  life  but  was  a  villain  upon 
these  occasions.  Han't  you  drawn  yourself  now 
into  a  very  pretty  dilemma  ?  Ha  I  ha !  ha  !  the 
poor  lady  has  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  when  she 
thought  of  making  a  vow  for  the  contrary.  Was 
ever  poor  woman  so  cheated  into  chastity  ? 

Ori.  Sir,  my  fortune  is  equal  to  yours,  my  friends 
as  powerful,  and  both  shall  be  put  to  the  test,  to 
do  me  justice. 

Young  Mir.  What !  you'll  force  me  to  marry 
you,  will  ye  ? 

Ori,  Sir,  the  law  shall. 

Young  Mir.  But  the  law  can't  force  me  to  do 
anything  else,  can  it .' 

Ori.  Psha,  I  despise  thee, — ^monster  ! 

Young  Mir.  Kiss  and  be  friends  then.  Don't 
cry,  child,  and  you  shall  have  your  sugar>plum. 
Come,  madam,  d'ye  think  I  could  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  make  ye  fast  all  your  life  long  ?  No, 
I  did  but  jest,  you  shall  have  your  liberty ;  here, 
take  your  contract,  and  give  me  mine. 

Ori.  No,  I  won't 

Young  Mir,  £h  1  what,  is  the  girl  a  fool  ? 

Ori.  No,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  cunning  enougb 
to  do  myself  justice  ;  and  since  I  must  not  depend 
upon  your  love,  I'll  be  revenged,  and  force  you  to 
marry  me  out  of  spite. 

Young  Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  thee  out  of  spite  ; 
make  a  most  confounded  husband. 

Ori.  O  sir,  I  shall  match .  ye !  a  good  husband 
makes  a  good  wife  at  any  time. 

Young  Mir,  I'll  rattle  down  your  china  about 
your  ears. 

'    Ori.  And  I'U  rattle  about  the  city  to  run  you  in 
tebt  for  more. 


Young  Mir.  Your  face-mending  toilet  shall  fly 
out  of  the  window. 

Ori.  And  your  face-mending  periwig  shall  fl; 
after  it. 

Young  Mir,   I'll  tear  the  furbelow  off  ycrar   < 
clothes,  and  when  you  swoon  for  vexation,  yoa 
shan't  have  a  penny  to  buy  a  bottle  of  hartshorn. 

Ori,  And  yon,  sir,  shall  have  hartshom  in  abac- 
dance. 

Young  Mir,  I'll  keep  as  manj  mistresses  as  I    ' 
have  coach-horses. 

Ori.  And  PU  keep  as  many  gallants  as  yon  bave 
grooms. 

Young  Mir,  I'll  lie  with  yonr  woman  befors 
your  face«  , 

Ori.  Have  a  care  of  your  valet  behind  yonr  bacL 

Young  Mir,  Bat,  sweet  madam,  there  is  snch  a 
thing  as  a  divorce. 

Ori,  But,  sweet  sir,  there  b  such  a  thing  as 
alimony  :  so  divorce  on,  and  spare  not.  iEjrii. 

Young  Mir,  Ay,  that  separate  maintenance  is 
the  devil :  there's  their  refuge.  O'  my  conscience 
one  would  take  cuckoldom  for  a  meritorious  actios, 
because  the  women  are  so  handsomely  rewarded 
for't.  lExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Saloon  in  Old  Mirabel's  Houu^ 
with  chamber*  adjoining^ 

Enter  Captain  DuRsrcra  and  Pcttt. 

Dur,  And  she's  mighty  peevish,  yon  say  ?  | 

Pel,  O  sir,  she  has  a  tongue  as  Long  as  my  leg, 
and  talks  so  crabbedly,  you  would  think  she  al- 
ways spoke  Welsh !  ' 

Dur.  That's  an  odd  language,  methinka,  for  her 
philosophy. 

Pet.  But  sometimes  she  will  sit  yoa  half  a  day 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  talk  oracles  all  the 
while  by  the  wrinkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the 
motions  of  her  eyebrows. 

Dur,  Nay,  I  shall  match  her  in  philosophical 
ogles,  faith  ;  that's  my  talent :  I  can  talk  best^  yon 
must  know,  when  I  say  nothing. 

Pet,  But  d'ye  ever  laugh,  sir  ? 

Dur,  Laugh  !  won't  she  endure  langhing  ? 

Pet,  Why  she's  a  critic,  sir ;  she  hates  a  jest, 
for  fear  it  should  please  her  ;  and  nothing  keeps 
her  in  humour  but  what  gives  her  the  spleen. 
And  then  for  logic,  and  all  that,  you  know — 

Dur,  Ay,  ay,  I'm  prepared,  I  have  been  prac- 
tising hard  words,  and  no  sense,  this  hour,  to 
entertain  her. 

Pet.  Then  place  yourself  behind  this  screen, 
that  you  may  have  a  view  of  her  behavionr  before 
you  begin. 

Dur.  I  long  to  engage  her,  lest  I  should  forget 
my  lesson. 

Pet.  Here  she  comes,  sir,  I  mast  fly. 

iExit  -jCaptain  Ddrbtktk  eonceaii  himitif  behind  tk* 
screen. 

Enter  Bisaarc,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  Alaid. 

Bis.  I^ha,  hang  books !  they  sour  our  temper 
spoil  our  eyes,  and  ruin  our  complexions. 

inrows  awap  the  bt'Ok. 

Dur.  I  Aside  f  peeping  out.]  Eh!  the  devil  such 
a  word  there  is  in  all  Aristotle. 

Bift,  Come,  wench,  let's  be  free  ;  caU  in  the 
fiddle,  there's  nobody  near  us.  C^^'  Mad. 

Dur,  Would  to  the  Lord  there  was  not !  [Ande. 
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Re-tnter  Maid  with  Fiddler. 

Bis.  Here,  friend,  a  minuet ! — Quicker  time  I  — 
Ha !  would  we  had  a  man  or  two. 

Dur,  [Stealing  away,"}  You  shall  have  the 
devil  sooner,  my  dear  dancing  philosopher.   lAtide, 

Bis.  Uds  my  life  ! — Here*s  one. 

IHvru  to  DuRKTSTB  and  kales  him  back, 

Dur,  Is  all  my  learned  preparation  come  to  this  ? 

{Aside. 

Bis.  Come,  sir,  don't  be  ashamed,  that's  my 
good  boy : — you're  very  welcome,  we  wanted  such 
«  one. — Come,  strike  up. — I  know  you  dance  well, 
sir,  you're  finely  shaped  for't. — Come,  come,  sir ; 
quick,  quick,  you  miss  the  time  else. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  come  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  Ay,  ay,  talk  as  you  dance,  talk  as  you  dance; 
come. 

Dur,  But  we  were  talking  of  dialectics. 

Bis.  Hang  dialecticsl—CroMtf  Fiddler.]  Mind 
the  time: — quicker,  sirrah  ! — Come — and  how  d'ye 
find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Dur.  In  a  fine  breathing  sweat,  doctor. 

Bis,  All  the  better,  patient,  all  the  better. — 
Come,  sir,  sing  now,  sing,  I  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  face  ;  a  heavy  dull  sonata 
face. 

Dur,  Who,  I  sing  ? 

^M.  Oh,  you're  modest,  sir ! — Butcome,  sitdown, 
closer,  closer. — Here,  a  bottle  of  wine. — Come,  sir, 
fit,  la,  la ;  sing,  sir. 

Dur,  But,  madam,  I  came  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  O  sir,  you  shall  drink  first.  Come,  fill  me 
«  bumper — here,  sir,  bless  the  king. 

Dur,  Would  I  were  out  of  his  dominions  ! — By 
this  light,  she'll  make  me  drunk  too  !  lAside. 

Bis.  Oh,  pardon  me,  sir,  you  shall  do  me  right, 
fill  it  higher. — Now,  sir,  can  you  drink  a  health 
under  your  leg  ? 

Dur,  Rare  philosophy  that,  faith  !  lAsids. 

Bis.  Come,  off  with  it,  to  the  bottom. — Now, 
how  d'ye  like  me,  sir  ? 

Dur.  Oh,  mighty  well,  madam. 

Bis,  You  see  how  a  woman's  fancy  varies, 
sometimes  splenetic  and  heavy,  then  gay  and 
frolicsome. — And  how  d'ye  like  the  humour  f 

Dur,  Good  madam,  let  me  sit  down  to  answer 
you,  for  I  am  heartily  tired. 

Bis.  Fy  upon't !  a  young  man,  and  tired  1  Up 
for  shame,  and  walk  about,  action  becomes  us  : — 
a  little  faster,  sir. — What  d'ye  think  now  of  my 
lady  La  Pale,  and  lady  Coquette  the  duke's  fair 
daughter  }  Ha  I  are  they  not  brisk  lasses  ?  Then 
there  is  black  Mrs.  Bellair,  and  brown  Mrs.  Bell- 
face. 

Dur,  They  are  all  strangers  to  me,  madam. 

Bis.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  brown  is  not 


always  despicable.— O  Lard,  sir,  if  young  Mrs. 
Bagatelle  had  kept  herself  single  till  this  time  o' 
day,  what  a  beauty  there  had  been  1  And  theiv 
you  know,  the  charming  Mrs.  Monkeylove,  the 
fair  gem  of  St.  Germains. 

Dur.  Upon  my  soul,  1  don't. 

Bis.  And  then  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
English  beau,  Spleenamore,  how  unlike  a  gentle- 
man— 

Dur.  Hey — not  a  syllable  oh't,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  madam  I 

Bis,  No  1  why  then  play  me  a  jig. — Come,  sir. 

Dur.  By  this  light  1  cannot,  faith,  madam,  I 
have  sprained  my  leg. 

Bis,  Then  sit  you  down,  sir.  And  now  tell  roe 
what's  your  business  with  me  ?  what's  your  errand  ? 
quick,  quick,  despatch ! — Odso,  may  be  you  are 
some  gentleman's  servant,  that  have  brought  me  a 
letter,  or  a  haunch  of  venison. 

Dur,  'Sdeath,  madam,  do  I  look  like  a  carrier? 

Bis,  Oh,  cry  your  mercy,  sir!  I  saw  you  just 
now,  I  mistook  you,  upon  my  word :  you  are  one 
of  the  travelling  gentlemen. — And  pray,  sir,  how 
do  all  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy } 

Dur,  Madam,  I  came  to  wait  on  you  with  a 
more  serious  intention  than  your  entertainment  has 
answered. 

Bis,  Sir,  your  intention  of  waiting  on  me  was 
the  greatest  affront  imaginable,  howe'er  your  ex- 
pressions may  turn  it  to  a  compliment :  your  visit, 
sir,  was  intended  as  a  prologue  to  a  very  scurvy 
play,  of  which  Mr.  Mirabel  and  you  so  handsomely 
laid  the  plot. — Marry  t  no,  no,  Fm  a  man  of  more 
honour. — Where's  your  honour?  where'sycfur  cour 
rage  now  ?  Ads  my  life,  sir,  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  kick  yon  1 — Go,  go  to  your  fellow.rake  now, 
rail  at  my  sex,  and  get  drunk  for  vexation,  and 
write  a  lampoon  !«^But  I  must  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  that  my  reputation  is  above  the  scandal  of  a 
libel,  my  virtue  is  sufficiently  approved  to  those 
whose  opinion  is  my  interest :  and  for  the  rest,  let 
them  talk  what  they  will ;  for  when  I  please  I'll  be 
what  I  please,  in  spit^  of  you  and  all  mankind : 
and  so,  my  dear  man  of  honour,  if  you  be  tired, 
con  over  this  lesson,  and  sic  there  till  I  come  to 
you.  {.Exit,  Maid  and  Fiddler  foUowing. 

Dur,  Tum  ti  dum. —  {Sifigs,"]  Ha!  ha!  ha  1 
Ads  my  life!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  kick  yout-^ 
Oons  and  confusion  ! — [Starts  up,"]  Was  ever  roan 
so  abused ! — Ay,  Mirabel  set  me  on. 

Re-enter  Pbtit. 

Petit,  Well,  sir,  how  d'ye  find  yourself? 

Dur,  You  son  of  a  nine-eyed  whore,  d'ye  come 
to  abuse  me  ?  I'll  kick  you  with  a  vengeance,  you 
dog  !  [PsTiT  runs  qf,  and  Dviuctbtb  ti/tsr  him. 
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SCENE  l.—The  Saloon  in  Old  Mirabel's 

House, 

Old  MnuBBL  and  Yoong  Mirabbl  ditcovertd. 

Old  Mir,  Bob,  come  hither,  Bob. 

Yoiing  Mir,  Your  pleasare,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Are  not  yoa  a  great  rogue,  airrah  f 

Young  Mir.  That's  a  little  oat  of  my  compre- 
hension, sir,  for  I've  heard  say,  that  I  resemble  my 
father. 

Old  Mir,  Yonr  father  is  your  very  humble  slave. 
—I  tell  thee  what,  child,  thou  art  a  very  pretty 
fellow,  and  I  love  thee  heartily ;  and  a  very  great 
villain,  and  I  hate  thee  mortally. 

Young  Mir,  Villain,  sir  1  then  I  must  be  a  very 
impudent  one,  for  I  can't  recollect  any  passage  of 
my  life  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Old  Mir,  Come  hither,  my  dear  friend ;  dost 
lee  this  picture  ?  IShows  him  a  miniature. 

Young  Mir.  Oriana's  ! — Psha  ! 

Old  Mir.  What,  sir,  won't  you  look  upon't  ? — 
Bob,  dear  Bob,  prithee  come  hither  now. — Dost 
want  any  money,  child  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  Why  then  here*s  some  for  thee ;  come 
here  now. — How  canst  thou  be  so  hard-hearted,  an 
unnatural,  unmannerly  rascal  (don't  mistake  me, 
child,  I  an't  angry)  as  to  abuse  this  tender,  lovely, 
good-natured,  dear  rogue  ?  Why,  she  sighs  for 
thee,  and  cries  for  thee,  pouts  for  thee,  and  snubs 
for  thee,  the  poor  little  heart  of  it  is  like  to  burst. 
Come,  my  dear  boy,  be  good-natured  like  your 
nown  father,  be  now. — And  then  see  here,  read 
this — the  effigies  of  the  lovely  Oriana,  with  ten 
thousand  pound  to  her  portion — ten  thousand 
pound,  you  dog  !  ten  thousand  pound,  you  rogue  ! 
How  dare  you  refuse  a  lady  with  ten  thousand 
pound,  you  impudent  rascal  ? 

Young  Mir.  Will  you  hear  me  speak,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Hear  you  speak,  sir  I  if  you  had  ten 
thousand  tongues,  you  could  not  outtalk  ten  thou- 
sand pound,  sir. 

Young  Mir,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  hear  me  I'll 
begone,  sir  !  Ill  take  post  for  Italy  this  moment. 

Old  Mir,  Ah  !  the  feUow  knows  I  won't  part 
with  him.     Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Young  Mir,  The  universal  reception,  sir,  that 
marriage  has  had  in  the  world,  is  enough  to  fix  it 
for  a  public  good,  and  to  draw  everybo-'y  into  the 
common  cause  ;  but  there  are  some  constitutions, 
like  some  instruments,  so  peculiarly  singular,  that 
they  make  tolerable  music  by  themselves,  but  never 
do  well  in  a  consort. 

Old  Mir,  Why  this  is  reason,  I  must  confess, 
but  yet  'tis  nonsense  too ;  for  though  you  should 
reason  like  an  angel,  if  you  argue  yourself  out  of  a 
good  estate  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

Young  Mir.  But,  sir,  if  you  bribe  me  into  bond- 
age with  the  riches  of  Croesus,  you  leave  me  but 
a  beggar  for  want  of  my  liberty. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  such  a  perverse  fool  heard  ! 
'.Sdcath,  sir,  why  did  I  give  you  education  .'  was  it 
to  disjnite  me  out  of  my  senses  ?  Of  what  colour 
how  tb  the  head  of  this  cane?    You'll   say  'tis 


white,  and,  ten  to  one,  make  me  believe  it  too.  I 
thought  that  young  fellows  studied  to  get  money. 

Young  Mir,  No,  sir,  I  have  studied  to  despise 
it:  my  reading  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  but 
liappy,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  There  he  has  me  again  now.  But, 
sir,  did  not  I  marry  to  oblige  you  ? 

Young  Mir.  To  oblige  me,  sir !  in  what  respect, 
pray  ? 

Old  Mir,  Why,  to  bring  you  into  the  world,  sir ; 
wa'n't  that  an  obligation  ? 

Young  Mir,  And  because  I  would  have  it  still 
an  obligation,  I  avoid  marriage. 

Old  Mir,  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir,  Because  I  would  not  curse  the  hour 
I  was  bom. 

Old  Mir,  Look'ee,  friend,  you  may  persuade 
me  out  of  my  designs,  but  I'll  command  you  out 
of  yours ;  and  though  you  may  convince  my  reason 
that  you're  in  the  right,  yet  there  is  an  old  attend- 
ant of  sixty-three,  called  positiveness,  which  ^  you 
nor  all  the  wits  in  Italy  shall  ever  be  able  to  sliuce; 
so,  sir,  you* re  a  wit,  and  I'm  a  father;  yon  may 
talk,  but  I'll  be  obeyed. 

Young  Mir,  [AMide,]  This  it  is  to  have  the  sou 
a  finer  gentleman  than  the  father  ;  they  first  give 
us  breeding  that  they  don't  understand,  then  tiiey 
turn  us  out  of  doors  'cause  we  are  wiser  than  them- 
selves. But  Fm  a  little  aforehand  with  the  old 
gentleman.— [.^/oti</.]  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  settle  a  thousand  pound  sterling  a  year  upon  me; 
in  return  of  which,  I  have  a  very  great  honour  for 
you  and  your  family,  and  shall  take  care  that  yonr 
only  and  beloved  son  shall  do  nothing  to  make  him 
hate  his  father,  or  to  hang  himself.  So,  dear  sir, 
I'm  your  very  humble  servant.  IRunt  of. 

Old  Mir,  Here,  sirrah !  rogue  I  Bob !  villain !  ^ 

Enter  Duoard. 

Dug.  Ay,  sir,  'tis  but  what  he  deserves. 

Old  Mir,  "Tis  false,  sir,  he  don't  deserve  it: 
what  have  you  to  say  against  my  boy,  sir  } 

Dug,  I  shall  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Old  Mir,  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  words  ? 
I  have  swallowed  my  words  already  ;  I  have  eaten 
them  up,  and  how  can  you  come  at  'em,  sir  ? 

Dug,  Very  easily,  sir  :  'tis  but  mentioning  yot^r 
injured  ward,  and  you  will  throw  them  up  again 
immediately. 

Old  Mir,  Sir,  your  sister  was  a  foolish  young 
flirt  to  trust  any  such  young,  deceitful,  rakehelly 
rogue,  like  him. 

Dug.  Cry  you  mercy,  old  gentleman!  I  thought 
we  should  have  the  words  again. 

Old  Mir,  And  what  then  }  'Tis  the  way  with 
young  fellows  to  slight  old  gentlemen's  words,  you 
never  mind  'em  when  you  ought. — I  say,  that  Bob's 
an  honest  fellow,  and  who  dares  deny  it  ? 

Enter  BisARRC. 

Bi».  That  dare  I,  sir  : — I  say,  that  your  son  is 
a  wild,  foppish,  whimsical,  impertinent  coxcomb ; 
and  were  I  abused  as  this  gentleman's  sister,  1 
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would  make  it  an  Italian  qnarrel,  and  poison  the 
whole  family. 

Dug*  Come,  sir,  'tis  no  time  for  trifling,  my 
sister  is  abased ;  you  are  made  sensible  of  the 
affront,  and  your  honour  is  concerned  to  see  her 
redressed. 

Old  Mir.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Dugard^  good  words  go 
farthest.  I  will  do  your  sister  justice,  but  it  must 
he  after  my  own  rate,  nobody  must  abuse  my  son 
but  myself.  For  although  Robin  be  a  sad  dog,  yet 
he's  nobody's  puppy  but  my  own. 

Bis.  Ay,  that's  my  sweet- natured,  kind  old  gen- 
tleman.— [  Wheedling  Aim.}  We  will  be  good  then, 
if  you^U  join  with  us  in  the  plot. 

Old  Mir,  Ah,  you  coaxing  young  baggage,  what 
plot  can  you  have  to  wheedle  a  fellow  of  sinty -three  ? 

Bis.  A  plot  that  sixty.three  is  only  good  for,  to 
bring  other  people  together,  sir  ;  and  you  roust  act 
the  Spaniard,  cause  your  son  will  least  suspect 
you  ;  and  if  he  should,  your  authority  protects  you 
from  a  quarrel,  to  which  Oriana  is  unwilling  to 
expose  her  brother. 

Old  Mir,  And  what  part  will  you  act  in  the  bu* 
siness,  madam  ? 

Bie.  Myself,  sir ;  my  friend  is  grown  a  perfect 
changeting :  these  foolish  hearts  of  ours  spoil  our 
heads  presently ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn  knaves 
but  we  turn  fools.  But  I  am  still  myself,  and  he 
may  expect  the  most  severe  usage  from  me,  'cause 
I  neither  love  him  nor  hate  him.  \,ExiL 

Old  Mir,  Well  said,  Mrs.  Paradox. — But,  sir, 
who  must  open  the  matter  to  him  ? 

Dug,  Petit,  sir,  who  is  our  engineer  general 
And  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Prrrr. 

Pet.  O  sir,  more  discoveries !  Are  all  friends 
about  us  ? 

Dug,  Ay,  ay,  speak  freely. 

Pet.  You  must  know,  sir~-ods  my  life,  I'm  out 
of  breath ! — you  must  know,  sir — you  must  know — 

Old  Mir.  What  the  devil  must  we  know,  sir  ? 

Pet.  That  I  have — \_Pant8  and  blows.}  bribed, 
sir,  bribed — your  son's  secretary  of  state. 

Old  Mir.  Secretary  of  state  I  who's  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  ? 

Pet,  His  valet-de-chambre,  sir.  You  must  know, 
sir,  that  the  intrigue  lay  folded  up  with  bis  master's 
clothes,  and  when  he  went  to  dust  the  embroidered 
suit,  the  secret  flew  out  of  the  right  pocket  of  his 
coat,  in  a  whole  swarm  of  your  crambo  songs, 
short-footed  odes,  and  long-legged  pindarics. 

Old  Mir.  Impossible  ! 

Pet.  Ah,  sir,  he  has  loved  her  all  along ;  there 
was  Oriana  in  every  line,  but  he  hates  marriage. 
Now,  sir,  this  plot  will  stir  up  his  jealousy,  and  we 
shall  know  by  the  strength  of  that  how  to  proceed 
farther.     Come,  sir,  let's  about  it  with  speed. 

Tis  expedition  gives  our  king  the  sway  ; 

For  expedition  too  the  French  give  way  ; 

Swift  to  attack,  or  swift  to  run  away.      lExeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Enter  Young  Mirabbl  and  Bjrarre,  passing  carelessly 

bjf  one  another. 

Bis.  I  wonder  what  she  can  see  in  this  fellow  to 
like  him  ? 

Young  Mir,  I  wonder  what  my  friend  can  see 
in  this  girl  to  admire  her  ? 


Bis.  A  wild,  foppish,  extravagant  rakehell. 

Young  Mir,  A  ^ght,  whimsical,  impertinent 
madcap. 

Bis.  Whom  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Whom  do  you  mean^  madam  } 

Bis.  A  fellow  that  has  nothing  left  to  re-establish 
him  for  a  human  creature,  but  a  pmdent  resolution 
to  hang  himself. 

Young  Mir.  There  is  a  way,  madam,  to  force 
me  to  that  resolution. 

Bis,  I'U  do't  with  aU  my  heart. 

Young  Mir.  Then  you  must  marry  me. 

Bis,  Look'ee,  sir,  don't  think  your  ill  manners 
to  me  shall  excuse  your  ill  usage  of  my  friend  ;  nor 
by  fixing  a  quarrel  here,  to  divert  my  xeal  for  the 
absent :  for  I'm  resolved,  nay  1  come  prepared,  to 
make  you  a  panegyric  that  shall  mortify  your  pride 
like  any  modern  dedication. 

Young  Mir,  And  I,  madam,  like  a  true  modem 
patron,  shall  hardly  give  you  thanks  for  your  trouble. 

Bis.  Come,  sir,  to  let  you  see  what  little  foun- 
dation you  have  for  your  dear  sufficiency,  I'll  take 
you  to  pieces. 

Young  Mir.  And  what  piece  will  you  choose  ? 

Bis.  Your  heart,  to  be  sure  ;  'cause  I  should  get 
presently  rid  on't ;  your  courage  I  would  give  to  a 
Hector,  your  wit  to  a  lewd  playmaker,  your  honour 
to  an  attorney,  your  body  to  the  physicians,  and 
your  soul  to  its  master. 

Young  Mir.  I  had  the  oddest  dream  last  ni^lit 
of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy !  methought  the  fur- 
belows of  her  gown  were  pinned  up  so  high  behind, 
that  I  could  not  see  her  head  for  her  tail. 

Bis.  The  creature  don't  mind  me  I— [Here 
Mirabel  pulls  out  a  book  and  reads  to  himself 
while  she  speaks.]  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  your 
humorous  impertinence  can  divert  me  ?  No,  sir, 
I'm  above  any  pleasure  that  you  can  give,  but  that 
of  seeing  you  miserable.  And  mark  me,  air  ;  my 
friend,  my  injured  friend,  shall  yet  be  doubly  happy, 
and  you  shall  be  a  husband  as  much  as  the  rites  of 
marriage,  and  the  breach  of  'em,  can  make  you. 

Young  Mir,  [Reading.] 

At  regina  dolos^  quisfallere  possit  amanlem  f-^ 

Dissimulare  etiam  sperasti^  perfide,  tantum-^ 
Very  true  ! — 

Posse  nefas  9 — 
By  your  favour,  friend  Virgil,  'twas  but  a  rascally 
trick  of  your  hero  to  forsake  poor  Fug  so  inhumanly. 

Bis.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him. — The 
devil — what's  Virgil  to  us,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Very  much,  madam,  the  most 
apropos  in  the  world — for,  what  should  I  chop 
upon,  but  the  very  place  where  the  perjured  rogue 
of  a  lover  and  the  forsaken  lady  are  battling  it 
tooth  and  nail.  Come,  madam,  spend  your  spirits 
no  longer,  we'll  take  an  easier  method :  I'll  be 
yEneas  now,  and  you  shall  be  Dido,  and  we'll  rail 
by  book.     Now  for  you,  madam  Dido. 

Nee  te  noster  amor,  nee  tedata  dextera  quondam. 

Nee  moritura  tenet  crudeli  funere  Dido — 
Ah,  poor  Dido  !  ILooking  at  her. 

Bis.  Rudeness  !  affronts  !  impatience  !  I  could 
almost  start  out  even  tu  manhood,  and  want  but  a 
weapon  as  long  as  his  to  fight  him  upon  the  spot. 
What  shall  I  say  ? 

Young  Mir.  Now  she  rants, — 
Quaquibus  anteferamfjamjam  neomaxinuiJunth^ 

Bis,  A  man  1  no,  the  womau^s  birth  was  soirit<;tl 
away. 
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Young  Mir*  Right,  right,  madanii  the  very 
worJs! 

BU,  And  some  pernicioos  elf  left  in  the  cradle 
With  human  shape  to  palliNte  growing  mischief. 
[BoiX  $peak  topeOur  and  raite  their  9oiee$  bp  deffrea, 

Yoong  Mir.  Perfide,  sed  duris  genuit  ie  caulibut 
horrent 
CaueattUt  Hyrcanaque  admorunt  ubera  tigret. 

Bis.  Go,  sir,  fly  to  your  midnight  revels  I 

Young  Mir.  Excellent ! 
/,  Mequere  Italiam  ventit^  pete  regno  per  undae, 
Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quidpia  numinapossuni. 

Bis,  Converse  with  imps  of  darkness  of  your 
make,  your  nature  starts  at  justice,  and  shivers  at 
the  touch  of  virtue  !«~Now  the  devil  take  bis  im- 
pudence,  he  vexes  me  so,  I  don't  know  whether  to 
cry  or  laugh  at  him. 

Young  Mir.  Bravely  performed,  my  dear  Libyan! 
I'll  write  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  you  shall  act  the 
part  But  you  do  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  fret 
yourself  into  a  fit ;  for  here  the  poor  lady  is  stifled 
with  vapours,  drops  into  the  arms  of  her  maids, 
and  the  cruel,  barbarous,  deceitful  wanderer,  is  in 
the  very  next  line  called  pius  JEneas, — ^There's 
Authority  for  ye! 

Sorry  indeed  iEneas  stoo 
To  see  her  in  a  pout ; 

But  Jove  himself,  who  ne*er  thought  good 
To  stay  a  second  bout. 

Commands  him  off,  with  all  his  crew, 

And  leaves  poor  Di,  as  I  leave  you.        {Runaqff. 

Bis.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  dear,  mad,  deceitful, 
agreeable  fellow  1  O*  my  conscience  I  mu«t  excuse 
Oriana. 

That  lover  soon  his  angry  fair  disarms, 

Whose  slighting  pleases,  and  whose  faults  are 
chafms.  lExi%. 
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Enter  Pmr,  he  runt  about  knocking  at  eotr^  door. 

Pel,  Mr.  Mirabel,  sir,  where  are  you  ?  nowhere 

to  be  found  ? 

Enter  Yoong  MrnABH.. 

Young  Mir.  What's  the  matter.  Petit  ? 

Pei.  Most  critically  met. — Ah,  sir,  that  one  who 
has  followed  the  game  so  long,  and  brought  the 
poor  hare  just  under  his  paws,  should  let  a  mongrel 
cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the  puss  ! 

Young  Mir.  If  your  worship  can  get  out  of 
your  allegories,  be  pleased  to  tell  me  in^ree  words 
what  you  mean. 

Pet,  Plain,  plain,  sir !  Your  mistress  and  mine 
is  going  to  be  married. 

Young  Mir.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  lOoing. 

Young  Mir.  Come  hither,  Petit  Married  1  say 
you  ? 

Pet.  No,  sir,  'tis  no  matter ;  I  only  thought  to 
do  you  a  service,  but  I  shall  take  care  how  I  confer 
my  favours  for  the  future. 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  I  beg  yon  ten  thousand  par- 
dons. IBawing  low. 

Pet.  'Tis  enough,  sir. — T  come  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  Oriana  is  this  moment  to  be  sacrificed  ;  mar- 
ried past  redemption. 

Young  Mir.  I  understand  her,  she'll  take  a 
husband  out  of  spite  to  me,  and  then  out  of  love  to 


me  she  will  make  him  a  cuckold ;  'tis  ordinary  with 
women  to  marry  one  person  for  the  sake  of  another, 
and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  one  thev 
hate,  to  secure  their  pleasure  with  the  man  they 
love.     Bnt  who  ii  the  happy  man  ? 

Pet.  A  lord,  sir. 

Kotin^  Mir.  I'm  her  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant ;  a  train  and  a  title,  hey  ! — Room  for  ray 
lady's  coach  1  A  front  row  in  the  box  for  her  lady. 
ship  1  Lights,  lights  for  her  honour  I — Now  most 
I  be  a  constant  attender  at  my  lord's  levee,  to  work 
my  way  to  my  lady's  couchee. — ^A  countess,  I 
presume,  sir  ? 

Pei.  A  Spanish  count,  sir,  that  Mr.  Dogard 
knew  abroad  is  come  to  Paris,  saw  your  mistress 
yesterday,  marries  her  to-day,  and  whips  her  into 
Spain  to-morrow. 

Young  Mir,  Ay,  is  it  so  ?  and  must  I  follow  my 
cuckold  over  the  Pyrenees  ?  Had  she  marri^ 
within  the  precincts  of  a  billet-doux,  I  would  be 
the  man  to  lead  her  to  church  ;  but  as  it  happens, 
I'll  forbid  the  bans.  Where  is  this  mighty  Don  ? 

Pet.  Have  a  care,  sir,  he's  a  rough  croas-gFalDed 
piece,  and  there's  no  tampering  with  him ;  would 
you  apply  to  Mr.  Dugard,  or  the  lady  herself, 
something  might  be  done,  for  it  is  in  despite  to  yoo, 
that  the  business  is  carried  so  hastily.  Odso,  sir, 
here  he  comes.     I  must  be  gone.  {ExU. 

Enter  Old  Mibabbi.,  dressed  in  a  Spanish  habitt  Uadim/§ 

Oriana. 

OrL  Good  my  lord,  a  nobler  choice  had  better 
snited  your  lordship's  merit.  My  person,  rank, 
and  circumstance,  expose  me  as  the  public  theme 
/  of  raillery,  and  subject  me  to  so  injurious  unge. 
my  lord,  that  I  can  Lay  no  claim  to  any  part  of  your 
regard,  except  your  pity. 

Old  Mir.  Breathes  he  vital  air,  that  dares  pre> 
sume 
With  rude  behaviour  to  profane  such  exoeUcace  ? 
Show  me  the  man — 

And  you  shall  see  how  sudden  mj  revenge 
Shall  fall  upon  the  head  of  such  presumption. 
Is  this  thing  one  ?      {StruUing  up  to  Yoong 

Young  Mir.  Sir ! 

Ori,  Good  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  If  he,  or  any  he — 

Ori.  Pray,  my  lord,  the  gentleman's  a  stranger. 

Old  Mir.  Oh,  your  pardon,  sir! — ^bnt  if  you 
had — remember,  sir — the  lady  now  is  mine,  her 
injuries  are  mine  ;  therefore,  sir,  you  understand 
me. — Come,  madam. 

ILeads  Oriana  to  the  door^  she  goes  ojf ;  Young  MraABB. 
runt  to  his/atker»  and  putts  him  bg  thetUeve, 

Young  Mir.  Ecoute^  monsieur  lecomte„ 

Old  Mir.  Your  business,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Boh  ! 

Old  Mir,  Boh  !  what  language  is  that,  air  ? 

Young  Mir,  Spanish,  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Young  Mir,  This,  sir.  LTript  up  hit  heOs. 

Old  Mir.  A  very  concise  quarrel,  truly. — rii 
bully  him.   Trinidado,  Seigneur,  give  me  fair  play. 

IQfTering  to  rise. 

Young  Mir,  By  all  means,  sir. — [  Takes  awag 
his  sword.']  Now,  seigneur,  where*s  that  bombast 
look,  and  fustian  face  your  countship  wore  just 
now.  iSlrikes  him. 

Old  Mir,  The  rogue  quarrels  well,  very  well, 
my  own  son  right  \ — But  hold,  sirrah,  no  mott 
jesting ;  Fm  your  fifither,  air,  your  father. 
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Young  Mir.  [A tide.]  My  father  t  then  by  thiB 
light  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  pay  thee. — 
I A  loud."]  Is  the  fellow  mad?  Why  sure,  sir,  I 
han't  frighted  you  out  of  your  senses  ? 

Old  Mir.  But  you  have,  sir. 

Young  Mir,  Then  I'll  beat  them  into  you  again. 

iOffers  to  strike  him. 

Old  Mir.  Why  rogue— Bob,  dear  Bob,  don't 
you  know  me,  child  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  the  fellow*s  down- 
right distracted,  thou  miracle  of  impudence, 
wouldst  thou  make  m«  believe  that  such  a  grave 
gentleman  as  my  father  would  go  a-masquerading 
thus  ?  that  a  person  of  threescore  and  three  would 
run  about  in  a  fool's  coat  to  disgrace  himself  and 
family !  Why,  you  impudent  villain,  do  you 
think  I  will  suffer  such  an  affront  to  pass  upon 
my  honoured  father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear 
father  ?  'Sdeath,  sir,  mention  my  father  but  once 
again,  and  Til  send  your  soul  to  my  grandfather 
this  minute.  iOffering  to  stab  him. 

Old  Mir,  Well,  well,  I  am  not  your  father. 

Young  Mir.  Why  then,  sir,  you  are  the  saucy, 
hectoring  Spaniard,  and  I'll  use  you  accordingly. 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  take  the  Spaniards,  sir ;  we 
have  all  got  nothing  but  blows  since  we  began  to 
take  their  part. 

Enter  Dvoard,  Oriana,  Pstit,  and  Maid. 

Dug.  Fy,  fy,  Mirabel !  murder  your  father ! 

IHolding  Mm. 

Young  Mir.  My  father !  what,  is  the  whole 
family  mad  ?     Give  me  way,  sir,  I  won't  beheld. 

Old  Mir.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  let  me  be  gone, 
pray.  {Offering  to  go. 

Young  Mir,  My  father ! 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  you  dog's  face,  I  am  your  father, 
for  I  have  bore  as  much  for  thee  as  your  mother 
ever  did. 

Young  Mir.  O  ho !  then  this  was  a  trick,  it 
seems,  a  design,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem. — Oh ! 
bow  my  bones  ache  ! 

Old  Mir.  Your  bones,  sirrab,  why  yours  } 

Young  Mir.  Why,  sir,  han't  I  been  beating 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  all  this  while? — [To 
Oriana.]  O  madam,  I  wish  your  ladyship  joy  of 
your  new  dignity !  Here  was  a  contrivance, 
indeed. 

Pet.  The  contrivance  was  well  enough,  sir,  for 
they  imposed  upon  us  all. 

Young  Mir.  Well,  my  dear  Dulcinea,  did  your 
Don  Quixote  battle  for  you  bravely  ?  My  father 
will  answer  for  the  force  of  my  love. 

Ori.  Pray,  sir,  don't  insult  the  misfortunes  of 
your  own  creating. 

Dug.  [Atide.'}  My  prudence  will  be  counted 
cowardice,  if  I  stand  tamely  now. — [Comet  up 
between  Young  Mirabel  and  Oriana.]  Well, 
sir ! 

Young  Mir,  Well,  sir  1  Do  you  take  me  for 
one  of  your  tenants,  sir,  that  you  put  on  your 
landlord-face  at  me  ? 

Dug.  On  what  presumption,  sir,  dare  you 
assume  thus  ?  IDraws. 

Old  Mir.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  [Draws. 

Pet.  Help,  help,  the  lady  faints  I 

[Oriana  /alls  into  her  Itlald's  arms. 

Young  Mir.  Vapours  1  vapours  !  she'll  come 
to  herself.  If  it  be  an  angry  fit,  a  dram  of  asa- 
foetida :  if  jealousy,  hartshorn  in  water :  if  the 
mothes  burnt  feathers :  if  grief,  ratafia :  if  it  be 


strait  stays,  or  corns,  there's  nothing  like  a  draiq 
of  plain  brandy.  lExii 

Ori.  Hold  off,  give  me  air  I — O  my  brother 
would  you  preserve  my  life,  endanger  not  your 
own ;  would  you  defend  my  reputation,  leave  it  to 
itself;  'tis  a  dear  vindication  that's  purchased  by 
the  sword  ;  for  though  our  champion  prove  victo- 
rious, yet  our  honour  is  wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  and  your  lover  may  be  wound^ 
that's  another  thing.  But  I  think  you're  pretty 
brisk  again,  my  child. 

Ori,  Ay,  sir,  my  indisposition  was  only  a  pre- 
tence to  diivert  the  quarrel ;  the  capricious  taste  of 
your  sex  excuses  this  artifice  in  ours. 

For  often,  when  our  chief  perfections  fail, 

Our  chief  defects  with  foolish  men  prevail. 

Pet.  Come,  Mr.  Dngard,  take  courage,  there  it 
a  way  still  left  to  fetch  him  again. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  have  no  plot  that  has  any 
relation  to  Spain. 

Dug.  I  scorn  all  artifice  whatsoever ;  my  sword 
shall  do  her  justice. 

Pet.  Pretty  justice,  truly  I  Suppose  you  run 
him  through  the  body  ;  you  run  her  through  the 
heart  at  the  same  time. 

Old  Mir.  And  me  through  the  head.  —  Rot 
your  sword,  sir,  we'll  have  plots  * — Come,  Petit, 
let's  hear. 

Pet.  What  if  she  pretended  to  go  into  a  nun- 
nery, and  so  bring  him  about  to  declare  himself  ? 

Dug.  That,  I  must  confess,  has  a  face. 

Old  Mir.  Face  1  a  face  like  an  angel,  sir.  Ada 
my  life,  sir,  'tis  the  most  beautiful  plot  in  Chris- 
tendom !     We'll  about  it  immediately.       lExeuM 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Street. 

Captain  DnBarKTS  and  Young  Mirabkl  discovered. 

Dur.  And  though  I  can't  dance,  nor  sing,  nor 
talk  like  you,  yet  I  can  fight,  you  know,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  I  know  thou  canst,  man. 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  sir,  and  I  will !  Let  me  see 
the  proudest  man  alive  make  a  jest  of  me  ! 

Young  Mir,  But  Til  engage  to  make  you 
amends. 

Dur.  Danced  to  death !  baited  like  a  bear  I 
ridiculed  !  threatened  to  be  kicked  * — confusion  ! 
Sir,  you  set  me  on,  and  I  will  have  satisfaction,  all 
mankind  will  point  at  me. 

Mir.  [Aside.]  I  must  give  this  thunderbolt 
some  passage,  or  'twill  break  upon  my  own  hekd^*^ 

Enter  tufo  Gentlemen. 

[Aloud.]   Look'ee,  Dnretete,  what  do  these  gen- 
tlemen laugh  at  ? 

Dur,  At  me,  to  be  sure. — Sir,  what  made  you 
laugh  at  me  ? 

1  Gent,  You're  mistaken,  sir,  if  we  were  merry 
we  had  a  private  reason. 

2  Gent.  Sir,  we  don't  know  yon. 

Dur.  Sir,  I'll  make  you  know  me ;  mark  and 
observe  me,  I  won't  be  named,  it  shan't  be  men 
tioned,  not  even  whispered  in   your  prayers  at 
church.    'Sdeath  sir,  d  ye  smile  ? 

1  Gent.  Not  I,  upon  my  word. 

Dur.  Why  then  look  grave  as  an  owl  in  a  bam 
or  a  friar  with  his  crown  a*  shaving. 
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THB  INCONSTANT ;  OR, 


ACT   I> 


Toting  Mir,  [Ande  to  the  Gentlemen.]  Don't 
be  bullied  out  of  jour  faumoar,  gentlemen ;  tbe 
fellow's  mad,  laugh  at  bim,  and  111  stand  by  you* 

1  GetU.  Egad,  and  so  we  wilL  lAHiU  to  Mirabbl. 

Both.  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Dur.  Ha  I   ha !    ha  I    Tery  pretty. — [Z>raw«.] 
She  threatened  to  kick  me.    Ay,  then,  yon  dogs, 
ril  murder  ye. 
[FighUt  and  teolf  them  tg^  MmAMt  rwM  over  to  kl§ 
tide. 

Young  Mir.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  bravely  done, 
Dnretete  1  there  you  had  him,  noble  captain !  hey, 
they  run  !  they  run  !  Victoria  I  Victoria  / — Ha  ! 
ha !  ha  1  how  happy  am  I  in  an  excellent  friend  1 
Tell  me  of  your  virtuosos  and  men  of  sense,  a 
parcel  of  sour-faced  splenetic  rognes.^-A  man  of 
my  thin  constitution  should  never  want  a  fool  in 
his  company :  I  don't  affect  your  fine  things  that 
improve  the  understanding,  but  hearty  laughing  to 


fatten  my  carcass :  and  o'  my  conscience,  a  man 
of  sense  is  as  melancholy  without  a  coxcomb,  as  a 
lion  without  his  jackal ;  he  hunts  for  our  diversion, 
starts  game  for  our  spleen,  and  perfectly  feeds  us 
with  pleasure. 

I  hate  the  man  who  makes  acquaintance  nice. 
And  still  discreetly  plagues  me  with  advice ; 
Who  moves  by  caution,  and  mature  delays. 
And  must  give  reasons  for  whate'er  be  8a3rs. 
The  man,  indeed,  whose  converse  is  so  fall. 
Makes  me  attentive,  but  it  makes  me  dull : 
Give  me  the  careless  rc^ue  who  never  thinks. 
That  plays  the  fool  as  freely  as  he  drinks. 
Not  a  buffoon,  who  is  buffoon  by  trade, 
fiat  one  that  nature,  not  his  wants  have  made. 
Who  still  is  merry,  but  does  ne'er  design  it : 
And  still  is  ridiculed,  but  ne'er  can  find  it. 
Who  when  he's  most  in  earnest,  is  the  best ; 
And  his  most  grave  expression  is  the  jest.  i.Exii 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  Old  Mibabsl's  House. 

Old  MiaABBL  and  DvoAan  dUeovertd, 

Dug.  The  lady  abbess  is  my  relation,  and  privy 
to  the  plot.  Your  son  has  been  there,  but  had  no 
admittance  beyond  the  privilege  of  the  grate,  and 
there  my  sister  refused  to  see  him.  He  went  off 
more  nettled  at  his  repulse  than  I  thought  his 
gaiety  could  admit. 

Old  Mir.  Kj,  ay,  this  nunnery  will  bring  him 
about,  I  warrant  ye. 

Enter  Captain  Dtrasrara. 

Dur.  Here,  where  are  ye  all  P — O  Mr.  Mirabel, 
you  have  done  fine  things  for  your  posterity  ! — And 
jou,  Mr.  Dugard,  may  come  to  answer  this. — I 
come  to  demand  my  friend  at  your  hands ;  restore 
him,  sir,  or —  [To  Old  Mhiabbi.. 

Old  Mir.  Restore  him  f  why  d'ye  think  I  have 
got  him  in  my  trunk,  or  my  pocket  ? 

Dur.  Sir,  he's  tnad,  and  you're  the  cause  on't. 

Old  Mir.  That  may  be ;  for  I  was  as  mad  as  he 
when  I  begat  him. 

Dug.  Mad,  sir!  what  d'ye  meant 

Dur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shutting  up 
jour  sister  yonder,  to  talk  like  a  parrot  through  a 
cage,  or  s  decoy-duck,  to  draw  others  into  the 
•nare? — ^Your  son,  sir,  because  she  has  deserted 
him,  he  has  forsaken  the  world;  and  in  three 
nurds,  has — 

Old  Mir.  Hanged  himself! 

Dur.  The  very  same ;  turned  friar. 

Old  Mir.  You  lie.  sir  1  'tis  ten  times  worse. 
Bob  turned  friar  1 — Why  should  the  fellow  shave 
his  foolish  crown  when  the  same  razor  may  cut  his 
throat? 

Dur.  If  you  have  any  command,  or  you  any 
interest  over  him,  lose  not  a  minute  1  He  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  next  monastery,  and  has 
ordered  me  to  pay  off  his  servants,  and  discharge 
his  equipage. 

Old  Mir,  Let  me  alone  to  ferret  him  out ;  VU 
■acrifice  the  abbot  if  he  receives  him;   I'll  try 


whether  the  spiritual  or  the  natural  father  has 
the  most  right  to  the  child.  But,  dear  captain, 
what  has  he  done  with  his  estate  ? 

Dur.  Settled  it  upon  the  church,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  The  church  I  nay,  then  the  devil  won't 
get  him  out  of  their  clutches. — Ten  thousand  livres 
a  year  upon  the  church  I  'tis  downright  sacrilege. 
— Come,  gentlemen,  all  hands  to  work  ;  for  half 
that  sum,  one  of  these  monasteries  shall  protect 
you  a  traitor  subject  from  the  law,  a  rebellious  wife 
from  her  husband,  and  a  disobedient  son  from  his 
own  father.  ZEriL 

Dug.  But  will  you  persuade  me  that  he's  gone 
to  a  monastery  ? 

Dur.  Is  your  sister  gone  to  the  Filles  Repentiea  f 
I  tell  yon,  sir,  she's  not  fit  for  the  society  of  re- 
penting maids. 

Dug.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Dur.  Because  she's  neither  one  nor  t'other; 
she's  too  old  to  be  a  maid,  and  too  young  to  repenL 

lEjcit,  UvoAMo/oUomn^  kin. 


SCENE  U.^The  Interior  of  a  Monaetery. 


OniANA  and  BuAaaa  dUcovered  i  the  ft 

ae  a  Nun. 


attired 
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Ori,  I  hope,  Bisarre,  there  is  no  harm  in  jesting   . 
vrith  this  religious  habit.  { 

Bis.  To  me,  the  greatest  jest  in  the  habit,  is 
taking  it  in  earnest :  I  don't  understand  this  im- 
prisoning people  with  the  keys  of  Paradise,  nor  the  I 
merit  of  that  virtue  which  comes  by  construnt.—  ' 
Besides,  we  may  own  to  one  another,  that  we  are 
in  the  worst  company  when  among  ourselves ;  for  our 
private  thoughts  run  us  into  those  desires  which 
our  pride  resists  ttom  the  at^jdcs  of  the  worid ; 
and  you  may  remember,  the  first  woman  then  met 
the  devil,  when  she  retired  from  her  man. 

Ori.  But  I'm  reconciled,  methinks,  to  the  mor- 
tification of  a  nunnery ;  because  I  fancy  the  habit 
becomes  me. 

Bii.  A  well-contrived  mortification^  truly,  that 
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makes  a  woman  look  ten  times  handsomer  than 
she  did  before'. —  Ah,  my  dear,  were  there  any 
religion  in  becoming  dress,  our  sex's  devotion  were 
rightly  placed  ;  for  our  toilets  would  do  the  work  of 
the  altar ;  we  should  all  be  canonised. 

Ori.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  face  and  person  to 
the  service  of  religion  ? 

Bis.  Not  half  so  much  as  devoting  'em  to  a 
pretty  fellow.  If  our  feminality  had  no  business  in 
this  world,  why  was  it  sent  hither  ?  Let  us  dedi- 
cate our  beautiful  minds  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 
And  for  our  handsome  persons,  they  become  a  box 
at  the  play,  as  well  as  a  pew  in  the  church. 

Ori.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  incon- 
stancy of  man,  with  other  disappointments  of  life, 
require  some  place  of  religion,  for  a  refuge  from 
their  persecution. 

Bis.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  and  do  you  think  there  is 
any  devotion  in  a  fellow's  going  to  church,  when 
be  takes  it  only  for  a  sanctuary  ?  Don*t  you  know, 
that  religion  consists  in  a  charity  with  all  mankind ; 
and  that  you  should  never  think  of  being  friends 
with  Heaven,  till  you  have  quarrelled  with  all  the 
world  ?  Come,  come,  mind  your  business ;  Mirabel 
loves  you  'tis  now  plain,  and  hold  him  to't :  give 
fresh  orders  that  he  shan't  see  you.  We  get  more 
by  hiding  our  faces  sometimes  than  by  exposing 
them  ;  a  very  mask,  you  see,  whets  desire,  but  a 
pair  of  keen  eyes  through  an  iron  gate,  fire  double 
upon  'em,  with  view  and  disguise.  But  I  must  be 
gone  upon  my  affairs,  I  have  brought  my  captain 
about  again. 

Ori.  But  why  will  you  trouble  yourself  with  that 
coxcomb  ? 

Bis.  Because  he  is  a  coxcomb ;  had  not  I  better 
have  a  lover  like  him,  that  I  can  make  an  ass,  than 
a  lover  like  yours,  to  make  a  fool  of  me. — [Knock- 
ing below.]     A  message  from  Mirabel,  I'll  lay  my 

life [Runs  to  the  door,]  Come  hither,  run,  thou 

charming  nun,  come  hither. 

Ori,  What's  the  news  ?  IR^ns  to  her. 

Bis.  Don't  you  see  who's  below  ? 

Ori.  I  see  nobody  but  a  friar. 

Bis.  Ah  !  thou  poor  blind  Cupid  !  O'  my  con- 
science, these  hearts  of  ours  spoil  our  heads  in- 
stantly ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn  knaves,  than 
we  turn  fools.  A  friar  !  don't  you  see  a  villanous 
genteel  mien  under  that  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  the 
loose  careless  air  of  a  tall  rakehelly  fellow  ? 

Ori.  As  1  live,  Mirabel  turned  friar !  I  hope, 
in  Heaven,  he's  not  in  earnest 

Bis.  In  earnest  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  are  yon  in 
earnest  ?  Now's  your  time ;  this  disguise  has  he 
certainly  taken  for  a  passport,  to  get  in  and  try 
your  resolutions  ;  stick  to  your  habit  to  be  sure ; 
treat  him  with  disdain,  rather  than  anger ;  for 
pride  becomes  us  more  than  passion.  Remember 
what  I  say,  if  you  would  yield  to  advantage,  and 
.^Id  out  the  attack  ;  to  draw  him  on,  keep  him  off" 
to  be  sure. 

The  cunning  gamesters  never  gain  too  fast, 

But  lose  at  first,  to  win  the  more  at  last.    lExiL 

Ori.  His  coming  puts  me  into  some  ambiguity, 
I  don't  know  bow;  I  don't  fear  him,  but  I  mistrust 
myself.  Would  he  were  not  come ;  yet  I  would 
not  have  him  gone  neither  ;  I'm  afraid  to  talk  with 
hiM,  but  I  love  to  see  him  though. 

What  a  strange  power  has  this  fantastic  fire, 

Tliat  makes  us  dread  even  what  we  most  desire  I 


Enter  Young  Mirabsl  habited  as  a  Friar. 

Young  Mir.  Save  you,  sister ! — Your  brother, 
young  lady,  having  a  regard  to  your  soul's  health, 
has  sent  me  to  prepare  you  for  that  sacred  habit  by 
confession. 

Ori.  [Aside.]  That's  false  ;  the  cloven  foot 
already. — [Alotid.]  My  brother's  C5are  I  own; 
and  to  you,  sacred  sir,  I  confess,  that  the  great 
crying  sin  which  I  have  long  indulged,  and  now 
prepare  to  expiate,  was  love.  My  morning 
thoughts,  my  evening  prayers,  my  daily  musings, 
nightly  cares,  was  love !  My  present  peace,  my 
future  bliss,  the  joys  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  heaven^ 
I  all  contemned  for  love  ! 

Young  Mir.  [Aside.]  She's  downright  stark 
mad  in  earnest ;  death  and  confusion,  I  have  lost 
her  ! — [Aloud]  You  confess  your  fault,  madam, 
in  such  moving  terms,  that  I  could  almost  be  in 
love  with  the  sin. 

Ori.  Take  care,  sir;  crimes,  like  virtues,  are 
their  own  rewards ;  my  chief  delight  became  my 
only  grief;  he  in  whose  breast  I  thought  my  heart 
secure  turned  robber,  and  despoiled  the  treasure  that 
he  kept. 

Young  Mir.  Perhaps  that  treasure  he  esteems 
so  much,  that  like  a  miser,  though  afraid  to  use  it, 
ne  reserves  it  safe. 

Ori.  No,  holy  father :  who  can  be  miser  in 
another's  wealth  that's  prodigal  of  his  own  ?  His 
heart  was  open,  shared  to  all  he  knew,  and  what, 
alas  !  must  then  become  of  mine  }  But  the  same 
eyes  that  drew  the  passion  in,  shall  send  it  out  in 
tears,  to  which  now  hear  my  vow. — 

Young  Mir.  [Discovering  himself.}  No,  my 
fair  angel,  but  let  me  repent ;  here  on  his  kneea 
behold  the  criminal,  that  vows  repentance  his.— 
[Aside.]  Ha!  no  concern  upon  her  ! 

Ori.  This  turn  is  odd,  and  the  time  has  been, 
that  such  a  sudden  change  would  have  surprised  me 
into  some  confusion. 

Young  Mir.  Restore  that  happy  time,  for  I  am 
now  returned  to  myself;  I  want  but  pardon  to 
deserve  your  favour,  and  here  I'll  fix  till  you  relent, 
and  give  it. 

Ofri,  Grovelling,  sordid  man !  why  would  you 
act  a  thing  to  make  you  kneel,  monarch  in  pleasure 
to  be  slave  to  your  faults  ?  Are  all  the  conquests 
of  your  wandering  sway,  your  wit,  your  humour, 
fortune,  all  reduced  to  the  base  cringing  of  a  bended 
knee?  Servile  and  poor  !  I*— [Aside]  love  it. 

Young  Mir.  I  come  not  here  to  justify  my  fault 
but  my  submission,  for  though  there  be  a  meanness 
in  this  humble  posture,  'tis  nobler  still  to  bend 
when  justice  calls,  than  to  resist  conviction. 

Ori.  No  more  !  thy  oft-repeated  violated  words 
reproach  my  weak  belief,  'tis  the  severest  calumny 
to  hear  thee  speak  ;  that  humble  posture  which 
once  could  raise,  now  mortifies  my  pride.  Huw 
canst  thou  hope  for  pardon  from  one  that  you 
aff'ront  by  asking  it  ? 

Young  Mir.  [Rises.]  In  my  o?m  cause  no 
more,  but  give  me  leave  to  intercede  for  you  against 
the  hard  injunctions  of  that  habit  which  for  my 
fault  you  wear. 

Ori.  Surprising  insolence  I  My  greatest  foe  pre- 
tends to  give  me  counsel;  but  I  am  too  warm 
upon  so  cool  a  subject  My  resolutions,  sir,  are 
fixed!  but  as  our  hearts  were  united  with  the 
ceremony  of  our  eyes,  so  I  shall  spare  some  tears 
to  the  separation — [  JVeeps.]  That's  all ;  farewell ! 
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Young  Mir.  And  must  I  lose  her? — ^no. — 
[JRuns  and  catches  her,]  Since  all  my  prayers  are 
vain,  ril  ose  the  nobler  argument  of  man,  and 
force  yon  to  the  justice  you  refuse ;  you're  mine 
by  pre-contract :  and  wbere's  the  tow  so  sacred 
to  disannul  another  I  I'll  urge  my  love,  your  oath, 
and  plead  my  cause  'gainst  aU  monastic  shifts  upon 
the  earth. 

OrL  Unhand  me,  ravisher  !  would  you  profane 
these  holy  walls  with  Tiolence  ?  revenge  for  all  my 
past  disgrace  now  offers;  thy  life  should  answer 
this,  would  I  provoke  the  law.  Urge  me  no  farther^ 
but  be  gone. 

youtiff  Mir,  Inexorable  woman,  let  me  kneel 
■gain.  IKneeU. 

Enter  Old  Mr»ABKf> 

Old  Mir.  Where,  where's  this  counterfeit 
nun? 

Ori.  Madness  1  confusion  !  I'm  ruined  !  {.Aside, 

Young  Mir.  What  do  I  hear  ^—IPuie  on  hit 
hood.]  What  did  you  say,  sir? 

Old  Mir.  I  say  she's  a  counterfeit,  and  yon  may 
be  another  for  aught  I  know,  sir ;  I  have  lost  my 
child  by  these  tricks,  sir. 

Young  Mir,  What  tricks,  sir? 

Old  Mir.  By  a  pretended  trick,  sir.  A  con- 
trivance to  bring  my  son  to  reason,  and  it  has  made 
him  stark  mad  ;  I  have  lost  him,  and  a  thousand 
pound  a  year. 

Young  Mir.  {Ditcovering  himse^.}  My  dear 
father,  I'm  your  most  humble  servant 

Old  Mir,  My  dear  boy  I  [Sunt  and  kisses 
him,"]  Welcome,  ex  ir^eris,  my  dear  boy  1  'Tis 
all  a  trick,  she's  no  more  a  nun  than  I  am. 

Young  Mir.  No? 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  a  bit 

Young  Mir.  Then  kiss  me  again,  my  dear  dad, 
for  the  most  happy  news. — And  now  most  vener- 
able holy  sister.  IKneels. 
Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  I  implore, 
For  the  offence  of  asking  it  before. 
Look'ee,  my  dear  counterfeiting  nun,  take  my 
advice,  be  a  nun  in  good  earnest ;  women  make 
the  best  nuns  always  when  they  ean't  do  other- 
wise.— Ah,  my  dear  father,  there  is  a  merit  in  your 
son's  behaviour  that  you  little  think ;  the  free 
deportment  of  such  fellows  as  I,  makes  more  ladies 
religious,  than  all  the  pulpits  in  France. 

Ori.  O  sir,  how  unhappily  have  you  destroyed 
what  was  so  near  perfection  1  He  is  the  counter, 
feit  that  has  deceived  you. 

Old  Mir.  Ha !  Look'ee,  sir,  I  recant,  she  is 
a  nun. 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  your  hnmble  servant,  then  I'm 
a  friar  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  fool  so  bantered 
by  a  brace  o'  young  ones  !  Hang  you  both,  you're 
both  counterfeits,  and  my  plot's  spoiled,  that's  all. 

lExit. 

Ori.  Shame  and  confasion !  love,  anger,  and 
disappointment,  will  work  my  brain  to  madness. 

IThrows  (if  her  habit,  and  exit. 

Young  Mir,  Ay,  ay,  throw  by  the  rags,  they 
have  served  a  turn  for  us  both,  and  they  shall  e'en 
go  off  together.  [Takes  o(ir his  habit. 

Thus  the  sick  wretch,  when  tortured  by  his  pain. 
And  finding  all  essays  for  life  are  vain  ; 
When  the  physician  can  no  more  design. 
Then  calls  the  other  doctor  the  divine* 


What  vows  to  Heaven,  would  Heaven  restore  his 
health  i 

Vows  all  to  Heaven,  his  thoughts,  his  actions, 

wealth: 
But  if  restored  to  vigour,  as  before. 
His  health  refuses  what  his  sickness  swore. 
The  body  is  no  sooner  raised  and  well. 
But  the  weak  soul  relapses  into  ill ; 
To  all  its  former  swing  of  Ufe  is  led. 
And  leaves  its  vows  and  promises  in  bed. 

[Exit,  throwing  awe^  the  \aUL 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Old  Mirabel's 

House, 

Enter  Gsptain  Durktstb  with  a  Letter. 

Dur.  [Reads.]  My  rudeness  teas  only  a  proof 
of  your  humour^  which  I  have  found  so  agreeable, 
that!  own  myself  penitent,  and  willing  to  make 
any  reparation  upon  your  first  appearance  to 

BiSAR&K. 

Mirabel  swears  she  loves  me,  and  this  confirms 
it ;  then  farewell  gallantry,  and  welcome  revenge  : 
tis  my  turn  now  to  be  upon  the  sublime,  I'U  take 
her  off,  I  warrant  her. 

Enter  Bisahuk. 

Well,  mistress,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Bis,  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  modesty 

Dur.  Of  what?  of  a  dancing  devU  !— Do  you 
lo'e  me,  I  say  ? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I — 

Dun  What? 

Bis,  Perhaps  I  do  not 

Dur.  Ha  !  abused  again  !— Death,  woman,  I'll— 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir ;  I  do,  I  do  ! 

Dur.  Confirm  it  then  by  your  obedience. 
SUnd  there ;  and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart, 

blood,  and  soul,  were  like  to  fly  out  at  yoor  eyes. 

First,  the  direct  surprise— [5fAtf  looks  full  upon 
him.]  Right ;  next  the  dowt  yeu*  par  oblique^^ 
[She  gives  him  the  side  glance.]  Right ;  now 
depart,  and  languish.— [kVA«  turns  from  him,  and 

looks  over  her  shoulder.]  Very  well ;  now  sigh 

[She  sighs,]  Now  drop  your  fan  o'  purpose.—  IShe 
drops  her  //»n.]— Now  take  it  up  again.— Come 

now,  confess  your  faults ;  are  not  yon  n  proud 

say  after  me. 

Bis.  Proud — 

Dur.  Impertinent — 

Bis.  Impertinent — 

Dur.  Ridiculous — 

Bis.  Ridiculous — 

Dur.  Flirt? 

Bis.  Puppy? 

Dur.  Zoons,  woman  !  don't  proyoke  me,  we 
are  alone,  and  you  don't  know  but  the  devil  may 
tempt  me  to  do  you  a  mischief ;  ask  my  pardon 
immediately. 

Bis.  I  do,  sir,  I  only  mistook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry  then ;  ha'  you  got  e'er  a  handkerchief? 

Bis.  Yes,  sir. 

Dur.  Cry  then,  handsomely ;  cry  like  a  queen 
in  a  tragedy. 

[£%«,  pretending  to  cry,  buf9U  mU 


Enter  two  LadlM  laughing. 

Bis.  Ha!  hal  ba ! 

Ladies.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Dur.  Hell  broke  loose  apon  me,  and  all  the  furies 
flattered  about  my  ears  !     Betrayed  again  ! 

Bis.  That  you  are,  upon  my  word,  my  dear 
captain  ;  ha !  ba  I  ha  ! 

Dur.  The  Lord  deliver  me ! 

1  Lcid^,  Wbat !  is  tbis  the  mighty  man  with  the 
bull-face  that  comes  to  frighten  ladies  ?  I  long  to 
see  him  angry  ;  come,  begin. 

Dur,  Ah,  madam,  I'm  the  best  natured  fellow 
m  the  world. 

2  Lady.  A  man !  we're  mistaken,  a  man  has 
manners ;  the  awkward  creature  is  some  tinker's 
trull  in  a  periwig. 

Bis.  Come,  ladies,  let^s  examine  him. 

{They  lap  held  on  h(m. 

Dur.  Examine  !  the  devil  you  will  1 

Bis.  rii  lay  my  life,  some  great  dairy-maid  in 
man's  clothes. 

Dur.  They  will  do't.-^Look  ye,  dear  christian 
women,  pray  hear  me. 

Bis.  Will  you  ever  attempt  a  lady's  honour 
again  ? 

Dur.  If  you  please  to  let  me  get  away  with  lay 
honour,  I'd  do  anything  in  the  world. 

Bis.  Will  you  persuade  your  friend  to  marry 
mine  ? 

Dur.  O  yes,  to  be  sure. 

Bis.  And  will  you  do  the  same  by  me  ? 

Dur.  Bum  me  if  I  do,  if  the  coast  be  clear ! 

iRuns  out. 

Bis.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  this  visit,  ladies,  was  critical 
for  our  diversion ;  we'll  go  make  an  end  of  our  tea. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Young  Mirabel,  Old  Mirabbl.  following. 

Young  Mir.  Your  patience,  sir.  I  tell  you  I 
won't  marry ;  and  though  you  send  all  the  bishops 
in  France  to  persuade  me,  I  shall  never  believe 
their  doctrine  against  their  practice. 

Old  Mir.  But  will  you  disobey  your  father,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Would  my  father  have  his  youth- 
ful son  lie  lazing  here,  bound  to  a  wife,  chained  like 
a  monkey  to  make  sport  to  a  woman,  subject  to  her 
whims,  humours,  longings,  vapours,  and  caprices  ; 
to  have  her  one  day  pleased,  to-morrow  peevish, 
the  next  day  mad,  the  fourth  rebellious  ;  and  no- 
thing but  this  succession  of  impertinence  for  ages 
together  ?  Be  merciful,  sir,  to  your  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

Old  Mir.  But  sir,  did  not  I  bear  all  tbis,  why 
should  not  you  ? 

Young  Mir.  Then  yon  think  that  marriage,  like 
treason,  should  attaint  the  whole  blood!  Pray 
consider,  sir,  is  it  reasonable  because  you  throw 
yourself  down  from  one  story,  that  I  muf^t  cast  my- 
self headlong  from  the  garret  window  ?  You  would 
compel  me  to  that  state,  which  I  have  heard  you 
curse  yourself,  when  my  mother  and  you  have 
battled  it  for  a  whole  week  together. 

Old  Mir.  Never  but  once,  you  rogue !  and  that 
was  when  she  longed  for  six  Flanders  mares.  Ay, 
lir,  then  she  was  breeding  of  you,  which  showed 
what  an  expensive  dog  1  should  have  of  you. 


Enter  Pbtit. 

Well,  Petit,  how  does  she  now  ? 

Pet.  Mad,  sir,  con  pompos. — ^Ah,  Mr.  Mirabel, 
you'll  believe  that  I  speak  truth  now,  when  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  told  you  hitherto  nothing  but  lies ; 
our  jesting  is  come  to  a  aad  earnest,  she's  down- 
right distracted. 

Enter  Bisabbb. 

Bis.  Where  is  this  mighty  victor  ? — ^The  great 
exploit  is  done  ;  go  triumph  in  the  glory  of  your 
conquest,  inhuman,  barbarous  man  ! — [  To  Old 
Mirabbl.]  O  sir,  your  wretched  ward  has  found 
a  tender  guardian  of  you  !  Where  her  young  in- 
nocence expected  protection,  here  has  she  found 
her  ruin. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  the  fault  is  mine,  for  I  believe  that 
rogue  won't  marry,  for  fear  of  begetting  such  a  dis- 
obedient son  as  his  father  did.  I  have  done  all  I 
can,  madam,  and  no77  can  do  no  more  than  run 
mad  for  company.  ICries, 

Enter  Duoaro,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Dug.  Away  !  Revenge  !  revenge  ! 

Old  Mir.  [Holding  Duoard.]  Patience,  pa- 
tience, sir  ! — lAside  to  Young  Mirabel.]  Bob, 
draw. 

Dug.  Patience  !  the  coward's  virtue,  and  the 
brave  man's  failing,  when  thus  provoked. — Villain  ! 

Young  Mir.  Your  sister*  s  frenzy  shall  excuse 
your  madness  ;  and  show  my  concern  for  what  she 
suffers;  I'll  bear  the  villain  from  her  brother.  Put 
up  your  anger  with  your  sword  ;  I  have  a  heart  like 
yours,  that  swells  at  an  affront  received,  but  melts 
at  an  injury  given  ;  and  if  the  lovely  Oriana's  grief 
be  such  a  moving  scene,  'twill  find  a  part  within 
this  breast,  perhaps  as  tender  as  a  brother's. 

Dug.  To  prove  that  soft  compassion  for  her 
grief,  endeavour  to  remove  it. 

Enter  Obiana  as  madf  held  by  two  Maids,  who  put  her 

in  a  chair. 

There,  there,  behold  an  object  that's  infective  !  I 
cannot  view  her,  but  I  am  as  mad  as  she.  A  sister 
that  my  dying  parents  left,  with  their  last  words 
and  blessing,  to  my  care. — Sister,  dearest  sister. 

iOoes  to  Oriana. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  poor  child,  poor  child,  d'ye  know 
me  ? 

Ori.  You  !  you  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir.-^Oh  ! 
oh  my  heart ! — ^Were  you  never  in  love,  fair  lady  ? 
and  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens  ? 
— I  dream  of  walking  fires,  and  tall  gigantic  sighs. 
Take  heed,  it  comes  now. — What's  that  ? — Pray 
stand  away :  I  have  seen  that  face  sure. — How  light 
my  head  is ! 

Young  Mir.  What  piercing  charms  has  beauty, 
even  in  madness  ! 
These  sudden  starts  of  undigested  words 
Shoot  through  my  soul  with  more  persuasive  force 
Than  aU  the  studied  art  of  labour'd  eloquence.-^ 
Come,  madam,  try  to  repose  a  little. 

Ori.  I  cannot ;  for  I  must  be  up  to  go  to  church, 
and  I  must  dress  me,  put  on  my  new  gown,  and  be 
so  fine,  to  meet  my  love. — Heigh-ho ! — Will  not  you 
tell  me  where  my  heart  lies  buried  ? 

Young  Mir.  My  very  soul  is  touched  . — ^Your 
hand,  my  fair. 

Ori.  How  soft  and  gentle  you  feel  1 — PU  tell  yon 
your  fortune,  friend. 

Young  Mir.  How  she  stares  upon  me  ! 
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Ori.  Yoa  have  a  flattering  face ;  but  'tis  a  fine 
onCd — I  warrant  70a  have  five  hnndred  mistresses. 
— Aj,  to  be  sore,  a  mistress  for  erery  gninea  in  his 
pocket..^WiIl  you  pray  for  me?  I  shall  die  to- 
morrow.— And  will  yoa  ring  my  passing-bell  1 

Ymmg  Mir.  O  woman,  woman,  of  artifice  cre- 
ated ! 
Wbose  nature,  even  distracted,  has  a  cunning  : 
In  vain  let  man  his  sense,  his  learning  boast, 
When  woman's  madness  overrules  his  reason.*^ 
Do  you  know  me,  injured  creature  ? 

Or  j.  No ;  but  yon  shall  be  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance in  the  grave.  C  Wteps. 

Young  Mir.  O  tears,  I  must  believe  ye ! 
Sure  there's  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  madness ; 
For  even  I,  obdurate  as  I  am. 
Do  feel  my  soul  so  toss'd  with  storms  of  passion, 
That  I  could  cry  for  help  as  well  as  she. 

IWipet  hit  eyes. 

Ori,  What,  have  you  lost  your  lover  ?— No,  you 
mock  me  ;  I'll  go  home  and  pray. 

yoini^  Mir.  Stay,  my  fair  innocence !  and  hear 
me  own 
My  love  so  loud, 

That  I  may  call  your  senses  to  their  place, 
Restore  'em  to  their  charming  happy  functions, 
And  reinstate  myself  into  your  favour. 

Sis.  Let  her  alone,  sir,  'tis  all  too  late. — She 
trembles ;  hold  her ;  her  fits  grow  stronger  by 
her  talking. — Don't  trouble  her ;  she  don't  know 
yon,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Not  know  him  !  what  then  ?  she  loves 
to  see  him  for  all  that 

Enter  Captain  Dtmmra. 

Dur»  Where  are  you  all  ? — ^What  the  devil ! 
melancholy,  and  I  here !  Are  ye  sad,  and  such  a 
ridiculous  subject,  such  a  very  good  jest  among 
ye,  as  I  am  ? 

Young  Mir.  Away  with  this  impertinence !  this 
ia  no  place  for  bagatelle.  I  have  murdered  my 
honour,  destroyed  a  lady,  and  my  desire  of  repara- 
tion is  come  at  length  too  late.    See  there  I 

Dur.  What  ails  her? 

Young  Mir,  Alas !  she's  mad. 

Dur.  Mad  !  dost  wonder  at  that  ?  By  this  light, 
they're  all  so ;  they're  cozening  mad,  they're  brawl- 
ing mad,  they're  proud  mad ;  I  just  now  came  from 
a  whole  world  of  mad  women,  that  had  almost — 
what,  is  she  dead  ? 

Young  Mir.  Dead  I  Heavens  forbid. 

Dur.  Heavens  further  it ;  for  till  they  be  cold 
as  a  key,  there's  no  trusting  them.  You're  never 
sure  that  a  woman's  in  earnest  till  she  be  nailed  in 
her  coffin.  Shall  I  talk  to  her  ? — Are  you  mad, 
mistress? 

Bis.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Dur,  Cons,  madam  !  are  you  there  ?    IRuns  of. 

Young  Mir,  Away,  thou  wild  buffoon  ! 
How  poor  and  mean  this  humour  now  appears  ! 
His  follies  and  my  own  I  here  disclaim  ; 
This  lady's  frenzy  has  restored  my  senses, 
And  was  she  perfect  now,  as  once  she  was, 
(Before  you  all  I  speak  it,)  she  should  be  mine  ; 
And  as  she  is,  my  tears  and  prayers  shall  wed  her. 

Dug.  How  happy  had  this  declaration  been  some 
hours  ago ! 

Bis.  Sir,  she  beckons  to  you,  and  waves  us  to 
go  off;  come,  come,  let's  leave  'em. 

lExU  tcUh  Old  MiRABU.,  DuoARO,  Pbtit.  and  Ma!ds. 


Ori.  Oh,  sir  I 

Yowig  Mir.  Speak,  my  charming  angcl,  if  your 
dear  senses  have  regained  their  order ;  speak.  Cur, 
and  bless  me  with  Uie  news ! 

Ori.  First,  let  me  bless  the  cunning  of  my  sex. 
that  happy  counterfeited  frenzy,  that  has  restored 
to  my  poor  labouring  breast  the  dearest,  best- 
beloved  of  men  I 

KoMfi^  Mir.  Tune  all  ye  spheres  your  instm- 
ments  of  joy, 
And  carry  round  your  spacious  orbs 
The  happy  sound  of  Oiiana's  health  ; 
Her  soul,  whose  harmony  was  next  to  yoors^ 
Is  now  in  tune  again : 
The  counterfeiting  fair  has  play'd  the  fooL 
She  was  so  mad  to  counterfeit  for  me  ; 
I  was  so  mad  to  pawn  my  liberty : 
But  now  we  both  are  well,  and  both  are  free. 

Ori.  How,  sir  1  free  1 

Young  Mir,  As  air,  my  dear  bedlamite.  \llia*^, 
marry  a  lunatic !  Look,  my  dear,  you  have  coun- 
terfeited madness  so  very  well  this  bout,  that  you'll 
be  apt  to  play  the  fool  all  your  life  long. — Here, 
gentlemen !  iCatii. 

Ori,  Monster,  you  won't  disgrace  me  ? 

Young  Mir.  O'my  faith,  but  I  wiU !  —  Here, 
come  in,  gentlemen. 

Be-enter  Old  MnuBEL  and  Duoabd. 

A  miracle  I  a  miracle  !  the  woman's  dispossessed, 
the  devil's  vanished. 

Old  Mir.  Bless  us,  was  she  possessed  ? 

Young  Mir,  With  the  worst  of  demons,  sir, — 
a  marriage-devil,  a  horrid  devil !  —  Mr.  Dugard, 
don't  be  surprised  ;  I  promised  my  endeavours  to 
cure  your  sister.  No  mad-doctor  in  Christendom 
could  have  done  it  more  effectually.  Take  her 
into  your  charge,  and  have  a  care  she  don't  relapse. 
If  she  should,  employ  me  not  again ;  for  I  am  no 
more  infallible  than  others  of  the  faculty ;  I  do 
cure  sometimes. 

Ori.  Your  remedy,  most  barbarous  man,  vrill 
prove  the  greatest  poison  to  my  health ;  for  though 
my  former  frenzy  was  but  counterfeit,  I  now  shall 
run  into  a  real  madness. 

[Exitt  Old  MnuBn.  t^/ter  her. 

Dug,  This  was  a  turn  beyond  my  knowledge  ; 
I'm  so  confused,  I  know  not  how  to  resent  it. 

lExiU 

Young  Mir.  What  a  dangerous  precipice  have 
I  'scaped !  was  not  I  just  now  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction  ? 

Re-enter  Captain  DvaaraTa. 

O  my  friend,  let  me  run  into  thy  bosom  !  no  lark 
escaped  from  the  devouring  pounces  of  a  hawk, 
quakes  with  more  dismal  apprehensions  ! 

Dur.  The  matter,  man  ? 

Young  Mir,  Marriage  !  hanging  ! — I  was  just 
at  the  gallows-foot,  the  running  noose  about  my 
neck,  and  the  cart  wheeling  from  me !  Oh,  I 
shan't  be  myself  this  month  again ! 

Dur.  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?  They  are  all  alike, 
saints  or  devils  ;  their  counterfeiting  can't  be  re- 
puted a  deceit :  for  'tis  the  nature  of  the  sex,  not 
their  contrivance. 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay ;  there's  no  liring  here 
with  security :  this  house  is  so  full  of  stratsgem 
and  design,  that  I  must  abroad  again. 

Dur.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  bear  thee  co  mpanv. 
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my  lad.  Til  meet  you  at  the  play ;  and  we'll  set 
out  for  Italy  to-morrow  morning. 

young  Mir,  A  match  :  I'll  go  pay  my  compli- 
ment of  leave  to  my  father  presently. 

Dur,  I'm  afraid  he'll  stop  you. 

Young  Mir,  What,  pretend  a  command  over 
me,  after  his  settlement  of  a  thousand  pound  a 
year  upon  me !  No,  no,  he  has  passed  away  his 
authority  with  the  conveyance ;  the  will  of  a  living 
father  is  chiefly  obeyed  for  sake  of  the  dying 
one. 


What  makes  the  world  attend  and  crowd  the  great  ? 
Hopes,  interest,  and  dependence,  make  their 

state. 
Behold  the  antechamber  fill'd  with  beaux, 
A  horse's  levee  throng'd  with  courtly  crows. 
Though  grumbling  subjects  make  the  crown  their 

sport, 
Hopes  of  a  place  will  bring  the  sparks  to  court. 
Dependence,  even  a  father's  sway  secures, 
For  though  the  son  rebels,  the  heir  is  yours. 


ACT  V. 


1 


SCENE  \,—The  Street  before  the  Theatre. 

Enter  Young  Miiubkl  and  Captain  Durbtktk  at  from 

the  play. 

Dur,  How  d'ye  like  this  play  ? 

Young  Mir,  I  liked  the  company ;  the  lady,  the 
rich  beauty  in  the  front-box,  had  my  attention. 
These  impudent  poets  bring  the  ladies  together  to 
support  them,  and  to  kill  everybody  else. 

For  death^s  upon  the  stage^  the  Icuiies  crg^ 

But  ne'er  mind  us  that  in  the  audience  die : 

The  poet* 8  hero  should  not  move  their  pain. 

But  they  should  weep  for  those  their  eyes  have 
slain. 

Dur.  Hoity,  toity  !  did  Phillis  inspire  you  with 
all  this  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ten  times  more  !  the  playhouse  is 
the  element  of  poetry,  because  the  region  of  beauty. 
The  ladies,  methinks,  have  a  more  inspiring  tri- 
umphant air  in  the  boxes  than  anywhere  else ;  they 
sit  commanding  on  their  thrones  with  all  their  sub- 
ject-slaves about  them.  Their  best  clothes,  best 
looks,  shining  jewels,  sparkling  eyes,  the  treasure 
of  the  world  in  a  ring.  Then  there's  such  a  hurry 
of  pleasure  to  transport  us ;  the  bustle,  noise,  gal- 
lantry, equipage,  garters,  feathers,  wigs,  bows, 
smiles,  ogles,  love,  music,  and  applause.  I  could 
wish  that  my  whole  life-long  were  the  first  night  of 
a  new  play  ! 

Dur.  The  fellow  has  quite  forgot  this  journey ! 
— Have  you  bespoke  post-  horses  ? 

Young  Mir.  Grant  me  but  three  days,  dear 
captain  :  one  to  discover  the  lady,  one  to  unfold 
myself,  and  one  to  make  me  happy  ;  and  then  I'm 
yours  to  the  world's  end. 

Dur.  Hast  thou  the  impudence  to  promise  thy- 
aelf  a  lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  so  short  a 
time  ? 

Young  Mir,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  confident 
address,  no  disagreeable  person,  and  five  hundred 
louis-d'ors  in  my  pocket 

Dnr.  Five  hundred  louis-d'ors  !  you  an't  mad  ! 

Young  Mir.  I  tell  you,  she's  worth  five  thou- 
sand ;  one  of  her  black  brilliant  eyes  is  worth  a 
diamond  as  big  as  her  head.  I  compared  her 
necklace  with  her  looks,  and  the  living  jewels  out- 
sparkled  the  dead  ones  by  a  million. 

Dur.  But  you  have  owned  to  me,  that  abating 
Oriana's  pretensions  to  marriage,  you  loved  her 
passionately,  then  how  can  you  wander  at  this  rate? 

Young  Mir.  I  longed  for  a  partridge  t'other  day 
offthe  king's  plate,  but  dy'e  think,  because  I  could 
not  have  it,  I  must  eat  nothing  ? 


Dur,  Prithee,  Mirabel,  be  quiet.  You  may 
remember  what  narrow  'scapes  you  have  had  abroad 
by  following  strangers :  you  forget  your  leap  out 
of  the  courtesan's  window  at  Bologna  to  save  your 
fine  ring  there. 

Young  Mir,  My  ring's  a  trifle ;  there's  nothing 
we  possess  comparable  to  what  we  desire.  Be  shy 
of  a  lady  barefaced  in  the  front  box  with  a  thousand 
pound  in  jewels  about  her  neck !  for  shame,  no 
more ! 

Enter  Oriana,  dressed  as  a  Page,  ici(A  a  letter. 

Ori.  Is  your  name  Mh^bel,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir,  Yes,  sir. 

Ori.  A  letter  from  your  uncle  in  Picardy. 

[Gives  the  letter. 

Young  Mir,  [Reads.]  The  bearer  is  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  gentleman t  whoflying  for  his  religion, 
left  me  the  charge  of  this  youth, — A  pretty  boy  ! — 
He*8  fond  of  some  handsome  service  that  may 
afford  him  opportunity  of  improvement,  your  care 
of  him  unll  oblige — Yours — Hast  a  mind  to  travel, 
child  ? 

Ori.  'Tis  my  desire,  sir ;  I  should  be  pleased  to 
serve  a  traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Young  Mir.  A  hopeful  inclination  !  You  shall 
along  with  me  into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur,  I  don't  think  it  safe ;  the  rogue's  too 
handsome. — [Noise  without,]  The  play's  done, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  come  this  way. 

Enter  Lamorcb,  her  train  borne  up  hy  a  Paga 

Young  Mir.  Duretete,  the  very  dear,  identical 
she  I 

Dur.  And  what  then  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why  'tis  she. 

Dur.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir,  Then!  why — [To  Ori  ana.] 
Look'ee,  sirrah,  the  first  piece  of  service  I  put  you 
upon,  is  to  follow  that  lady's  coach,  and  bring  me 
word  where  she  lives. 

Ori,  I  don't  know  the  town,  sir,  and  am  afraid 
of  losing  myself. 

Young  Mir.  Psha  ! 

Lam.  Page,  what's  become  of  all  my  people  } 

Page.  I  can*t  tell,  madam,  I  can  see  no  sign  of 
your  ladyship's  coach. 

Lam,  That  fellow  is  got  into  his  old  pranks,  and 
fallen  drunk  somewhere:  none  of  the  footmen  there  ? 

Page,  Not  one,  madam. 

Lam.  These  servants  are  the  pkgue  of  our  lives, 
what  shall  I  do  ? 

Young  Mir,  By  all  my  hopes,  Fortune  pimps  fot 
me  ! — Now  Duretete,  for  a  nteoe  of  gallantry. 
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Dur.  Why  you  won't,  sure  ? 

Young  Mir.  Won't,  brute  !— [To  Lamorcb.] 
Let  not  your  scrranU'  neglect,  madam,  put  your 
ladyship  to  any  inconvenience,  for  you  can't  be 
disappointed  of  an  equipage  whilst  mine  waits 
below,  and  would  you  honour  the  master  so  far,  he 
would  be  proud  to  pay  his  attendance. 

Bur.  Ay,  to  be  sure.  iJside, 

Lam.  Sir,  I  won't  presume  to  be  troublesome, 
for  my  habitation  is  a  great  way  off. 

Dur.  Very  true,  madam,  and  he's  a  little  engaged ; 
besides,  madam,  a  hackney-coach  will  do  as  well, 

madam. 

Yoanff  Mir.  [To  Captain  Dueetbtk.]  Rude 
beast,  be  quiet!— [To  Lamoece.]  The  farther 
from  home,  madam,  the  more  occasion  you  hare 
for  guard— Pray,  madam— 

Lam.  Lard,  sir ! — 

IBe  uewu  to  preti,  she  to  deeiint  it,  in  dumb  thow. 

Dur.  Ah  !  the  devil's  in  his  impudence !  Now 
he  wheedles,  she  smiles  ;  he  flatters,  she  simpers  ; 
he  swears,  she  believes  ;  he's  a  rogue,  and  she's  a 
whore  in  a  moment. 

Young  Mir.  Without  there,  my  coach !— Dure- 

tete,  wish  me  joy. 

IHandM  Lamobcb  cut,  Fuge/oOineing. 

Dur.  Wish  you  a  surgeon  '—Here,  you  little 
Picard,  go  follow  your  master,  and  he'll  lead  you— 

Ori.  Whither,  sir  ? 

Dur.  To  the  academy,  child ;  'tis  the  fashion 
with  men  of  quality  to  teach  their  pages  their 
exercises-^go. 

Ori.  Won't  you  go  with  him  too,  sir?  that 
woman  may  do  Um  some  harm  ;  I  don't  like  her. 

Dur.  Why,  how  now,  Tages,  do  you  start  up  to 
give  laws  of  a  sudden?  do  you  pretend  to  rise  at 
court,  and  disapprove  the  pleasures  of  your  betters  ? 
Look'ee,  sirrah,  if  ever  you  would  rise  by  a  great 
man,  be  sure  to  be  with  him  in  his  little  actions  ; 
and,  as  a  step  to  your  advancement,  follow  your 
master  immediately,  and  make  it  your  hope  that  he 
go  to  a  bawdy-house. 

Ori.  Heavens  forbid !  CEx*t 

Dur.  Now  would  I  sooner  take  a  cart  in  com- 
pany of  the  hangman,  than  a  coach  with  that 
woman.  What  a  strange  antipathy  have  I  taken 
agaipst  these  creatures !  A  woman  to  me  is  aver- 
sion upoq  aversion,  cheese,  a  cat,  a  breast  of  mut- 
ton, the  squealing  of  children,  the  grinding  of 
knives,  and  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  lExit, 


SCENE  II.— Lamoeck's  Lodgingt. 
Enter  Young  Mirabcl  and  Lamoscb. 

Lam,  To  convince  me,  sir,  that  your  service 
was  something  more  than  good  breeding,  please  to 
lay  out  an  hour  of  your  company  upon  my  desire, 
as  you  have  already  upon  my  necessity. 

Young  Mir.  Your  desire,  madan^  has  only  pre- 
vented my  request. — My  hours !  make  'em  yours, 
madam,  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  and  all 
that  belong  to  those  happy  minutes. 

Lam.  But  I  must  trouble  you,  sir,  to  dismiss 
your  retinue,  because  an  equipage  at  my  door,  at 
Lhis  time  of  night,  will  not  be  oonsLstent  with  my 
reputation. 

Young  Mir.  By  all  means,  madam,  all  but  one 
Mltlc  boy.— Here,  Page— 


EnUr  Oriana. 

Order  my  coach  and  servants  home,  and  do  you 
Btay.— [£xtf  Oriana.]  'Tis  a  foolish  country 
boy,  that  knows  nothing  but  innocence. 

Lam.  Innocence,  sir !  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
made  any  sinister  constructions  of  my  freedom. 

Young  Mir.  O  madam,  I  must  not  pretend  to 
remark  upon  anybody's  freedom,  having  so  entirely 
forfeited  my  own. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  'twere  convenient  towards  onr 
easy  correspondence,  that  we  entered  into  a  free 
confidence  of  each  other,  by  a  mutual  decUratioa 
of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  think  of  one  another. 
Now,  sir,  what  are  you? 

Young  Mir.  In  three  words,  madam«  I  am  a 
gentleman,  1  have  five  hundred  pound  in  my  pocket, 
and  a  clean  shirt  on. 

Lam.  And  your  name  is — 

Young  Mir.  Mustapha. — Now,  madam,  the  in- 
ventory of  your  fortunes. 

Lam.  My  name  is  Lamorce ;  my  birth  noble ; 
I  was  married  young,  to  a  proud,  rude,  sullen,  im- 
perious fellow  ;  the  husband  spoiled  the  gentleman ; 
crying  ruined  my  face,  till  at  last  1  took  heart, 
leaped  out  of  a  window,  got  away  to  my  friends, 
sued  my  tyrant,  and  recovered  my  fortune.  I  lived 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  to  please  a  husband,  from 
twenty  to  forty  I'm  resolved  to  please  myself,  and 
from  thence  upwards  I'll  humour  the  world. 

Young  Mir.  The  charming  wild  notes  of  a  bird 
broke  out  of  its  cage ! 

Lam.  I  marked  you  at  the  play,  and  somethini; 
I  saw  of  a  well-furnished,  careless,  agreeable  tour 
about  you.  Mcthought  your  eyes  made  their  man- 
nerly demands  with  such  an  arch  modesty,  that  I 
don't  know  how— but  I'm  eloped,  ha  1  ha  !  ha ! 

I'm  eloped. 

Young  Mir.  Hal  ha!  ha!  I  rejoice  in  your 
good  fortune  with  all  my  heart. 

Lam,  Oh,  now  I  think  on't,  Mr.  MusUpha,  you 
have  got  the  finest  ring  there !  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  ripht ;  pray  let  me  see  iL 

Young  Mir.  Hum !— Yes,  madam,  'tis,  'tis 
right.— But— but— but— it  was  given  me  by  my 
mother  ; — an  old  family-ring,  madam,— an  old- 
fashioned  family-ring. 

Lam.  Ay,  sir !— If  you  can  enterUin  yourself 
with  a  song  for  a  moment  I'll  wait  on  you. — Come 

in  there. 

Enter  Singers. 

Call  what  you  please,  sir.  [Krit 

Young  Mir.  The  new  song— Pr«/Ae«,i*AU/w,«cc 

SONG. 

Since,  Celia,  'tis  not  In  our  power 
To  tell  how  long  our  lives  ma^r  last. 

Begin  to  love  this  very  bom*. 

You've  lost  too  much  in  what  is  past. 

For  siooe  the  power  we  all  obey, 

ttm  in  your  breast  my  heart  cnnflnn»l 

Let  mo  my  body  to  it  lay. 

In  vain  you'd  part  what  nature  Join'd. 

lExeunt  Singcim 

Young  Mir.  Certainly  the  stars  have  been  in  a 
strange  intriguing  humour  when  I  was  born  ! — Ay, 
this  night  should  I  have  had  a  bride  in  my  arms ; 
and  that  1  should  like  well  enough.  But  what 
should  1  have  to-morrow  night  ?  the  same.  And 
what  next  night  ?  the  same.   And  what  ucxt  ui^Li  I 
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the  very  same.  Soap  for  breakfast,  soup  for  din- 
ner, soup  for  sapper,  and  soup  for  breakfast  again. 
But  here's  variety. 

I  love  the  fair  who  freely  gives  her  heart 
That's  mine  by  ties  of  nature  not  of  art  \ 
Who  boldly  owns  whatever  her  thoughts  indite. 

And  is  too  modest  for  a  hypocrite. 
She  comes,  she  comes ! — [Lamqrck  appears  at  the 
doovt  aa  he  runs  towards  her f  four  Bravoes  step  in 
before  her.  He  starts  back.}  Hum !  hum  !— 
[Aside.]  Bitch ! — murdered,  murdered  to  be  sure  I 
The  cursed  strumpet  I  to  make  me  send  away  my 
servants ! — Nobody  near  me  !— These  cut-throats 
make  always  sure  work. — ^What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have 
but  one  way. — [Aloiui.}  Are  these  gentlemen  your 
relations,  madam  ' 

Lam,  Yes,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble 
servant ! — Sir,  your  most  faithful ! — Yours,  sir, 
with  all  my  heart ! — Your  most  obedient! — [Salutes 
ail  round.]  Come,  gentlemen,  please  to  sit. — No 
ceremony — next  the  lady — pray,  sir.     IThejf  all  sit. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  and  how  d'ye  like  my  friends  ? 

Young  Mir.  O  madam,  the  most  finished  gen- 
tlemen !  I  was  never  more  happy  in  good  com- 
pany in  my  life. — I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled  ? 

1  Bra.  Yds,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Which  way,  may  I  presume  ? 

1  Bra,  In  a  western  barge,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  very  pretty ;  face- 
tious pretty  gentleman ! 

Lam.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Sir,  you  have  got  the 
prettiest  ring  upon  your  finger  there — 

Young  Mir.  Ah,  madam  !  'tis  at  your  service 
with  all  my  heart.  [Offering  the  ring. 

Lam.  By  no  means,  sir,  a  family-ring  !  [Take*  H. 

Young  Mir.  No  matter,  madam. —  [A^ide.] 
Seven  hundred  pound,  by  this  light ! 

2  Bra.  Pray,  sir,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Young  Mir.  Hum  !  Sir,  I  forgot  my  watch  at 
home. 

2  Bra.  I  thought  I  saw  the  string  of  it  just  now. 

Young  Mir.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  I  beg  your  par- 
don !     Here  it  is — but  it  don't  go.      [Putting  it  up. 

Lam.  O  dear  air,  an  English  watch !  Tompion's, 
I  presume  ? 

Youn^  Mir.  D'ye  like  it,  madam  ?  No  cere- 
mony.— [L;^MORC£  takes  the  watch.]  'Tis  at  your 
service  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. — [A^^de,] 
Tompion's !  hang  ye. 

1  Bra.  But,  sir,  above  all  things,  I  admire  the 
fashion  and  make  of  your  sword-hilt 

Young  Mir.  I'm  mighty  glad  you  like  it,  sir. 

1  Bra.  Will  you  part  with  it,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  1  won't  sell  it. 

1  Bra.  Not  sell  it,  sir  ! 

Young  Mir.  No,  gentlemen — but  I'll  bestow  it 
with  all  my  heart.  [Offering  it. 

1  Bra.  O  sir,  we  shall  rob  you  ! 

Young  Mir.  [Aaide.]  That  you  do,  I'll  be 
sworn! — [Alo%td.\  1  have  another  at  home,  pray, 
sir. — [Gives  his  sword.]  Gentlemen,  you're  too 
DTiodest ;  have  I  anything  else  that  you  fancy  ? — 
[To  First  Bravo.]  Sir,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ? 
1  am  extremely  in  love  with  that  wig  which  you 
wear,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  change  with  me  ? 

1  Bra.  Look*ee,  sir,  this  is  a  family-wig,  and  I 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  if  you  like  it — 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

[Theif  change  fctgs. 


1  Bra.  Madam,  your  most  humble  slave. 

[Ooet  up  foppishly  to  Lamorcb,  and  salutes  her. 

2  Bra.  The  fellow's  very  liberal,  shall  we  mur- 
der him  ?  [Aside. 

1  Bra.  [Aside.]  What !  let  him  'scape  to  hang 
us  all,  and  I  to  lose  my  wig  !  no,  no.  I  want  but 
a  handsome  pretence  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  you 
know  we  must  act  like  gentlemen.— [^/ouc/.]  Here, 
tome  wine ! 

Enter  Servant  telth  wine. 

Sir,  your  good  health. 

[PvUs  Young  MiRABBL  bp  the  nose. 

Young  Mir.  O  sir,  your  most  humble  servant ! 

A  pleasant  frolic  enough,  to  drink  a  man's  health, 

and  pull  him  by  the  nose  ;  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  the  plea- 

santest  pretty  humoured  gentleman ! 

Lam.  Help  the  gentleman  to  a  glass. 

[Young  MiRABXL  drinks. 

1  Bra.  How  d'ye  like  the  wine,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Very  good  o'  the  kind,  sir ;  but  I'll 
tell  ye  what,  I  find  we're  all  inclined  to  be  frolic- 
some, and  egad,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  never 
more  disposed  to  be  merry ;  let's  make  a  night 
on't,  ha  ! — This  wine  is  pretty,  but  I  have  such 
burgundy  at  home  ! — Look'ee,  gentlemen,  let  me 
send  for  a  dozen  flasks  of  my  burgundy,  I  defy 

France  to  match  it 'Twill  make  us  all  life,  all 

air ;  pray,  gentlemen. 

2  Bra.  Eh  !  shall  us  have  bis  burgundy  ? 

1  Bra.  Yes,  faith,  we'll  have  all  we  can. — Here, 
call  up  the  gentleman's  servant. — [Exit  Servant.] 
What  think  you,  Lamorce  ? 

I^am.  Yes,  yes. — Your  servant  is  a  foolish 
country  boy,  sir,  he  understands  nothing  but  inno- 
cence ? 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  madam. — Here,  page. — 

Re-enter  Oriana. 

Take  this  key,  and  go  to  my  butler ;  order  him  to 
send  half-a-dozen  flasks  of  the  red  burgundy, 
marked  a  thousand,  and  be  sure  you  make  haste. 
I  long  to  entertain  my  friends  here,  my  very  good 
friends. 

All.  Ah,  dear  sir ! 

1  Bra.  Here,  child,  take  a  glass  of  wine.— Your 
master  and  I  have  changed  wigs,  honey,  in  a 
frolic. — Where  had  you  this  pretty  boy,  honest 
Mustapha  ? 

On.  Mustapha!  [Aside. 

Young  Mir.  Out  of  Picardy. — This  is  the  first 
errand  he  has  made  for  me,  and  if  he  does  it  right, 
I'll  encourage  him. 

Ori.  The  red  burgundy,  sir  ? 

Youmj  Mir.  The  red,  marked  a  thousand,  and 
be  sure  you  make  haste. 

Ori.  I  shall,  sir.  C^*"- 

1  Bra.  Sir,  you  were  pleased  to  like  my  wig, 
have  you  any  fancy  for  my  coat  ?  Look'ee,  sir,  it 
has  served  a  great  many  honest  gentlemen  very 
faithfully. 

Young  Mir.  Not  so  faithfully,  for  I'm  afraid  it 
has  got  a  scurvy  trick  of  leaving  all  its  masters  in 
necessity.  The  insolence  of  these  dogs  is  beyond 
their  cruelty.  [Asidt. 

Lam.  You're  melancholy,  sir  ! 

Young  Mir.  Only  concerned,  madam,  that  I 
should  have  no  servant  here  but  this  little  boy. — 
He'll  make  som^ confounded  blunder,  I'll  lay  my 
life  on't ;  I  would  not  be  disappointed  of  my  wine 
for  the  universe. 
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Lam.  He'll  do  well  enough,  sir ;  bat  rapper's 
teady,  will  you  please  to  eat  a  bit,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir,  O  madam,  I  neter  had  a  better 
stomach  in  my  life ! 

Lam.  Come  then ;  we  have  nothing  but  a  plate 
of  sonp. 

Young  Mir.  { Aside. 1  Ah  !  The  marriage-soup 
I  could  dispense  with  now.  lExit,  handing  Lakobck. 

2  Bra,  That  wig  won't  fall  to  your  share. 

1  Bra.  No,  no,  we'll  settle  that  after  sapper ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  gentleman  shall  wear  it. 

2  Bra.  Shall  we  despatch  him  ? 

3  Bra.  To  be  snre :  I  think  he  knows  me. 

1  Bra.  Aj,  ay*  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  I  won- 
der at  the  impudence  of  the  English  rogues,  that 
will  hazard  the  meeting  a  man  at  the  bar  that  they 
bKwe  encountered  upon  the  road!  I  han't  the 
confidence  to  look  a  man  in  the  face  after  I  have 
done  him  an  injury ;  therefore  well  murder  him. 

lExtuni. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Old  Mieabbl's 

Houte. 

Captain  DvRBTaTB  diteovered  alone. 

Dur.  My  friend  has  forsaken  me,  I  haye  aban- 
doned my  mistress,  my  time  lies  heavy  on  my 
hands,  and  my  money  bums  in  my  pocket — But 
now  I  think  on't,  my  myrmidons  are  upon  duty 
to-night ;  I'll  fairly  stroll  down  to  the  guard,  and 
nod  away  the  night  with  my  honest  lieutenant,  over 
a  flask  of  wine,  a  rakehelly  story,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  [Going  <fff. 

Enter  Bisariue,  wuetinghim, 

J?tf .  Who  comes  there  ?  Stand  ! 

Dur.  Heyday,  now  she's  turned  dragoon  ! 

Bis.  Look'ee,  sir,  I'm  told  you  intend  to  travel 
again. — I  design  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy. 

Dur.  Then  I'll  travel  into  Wales. 

Bis.  Wales  !  what  country's  that  ? 

Dur.  The  land  of  mountains,  child,  where  you're 
never  out  of  the  way,  'cause  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  high-road. 

Bis.  Rather  always  in  a  high  road,  'cause  you 
travel  all  upon  hills. — But  be't  as  it  will,  I'll  jog 
along  with  you. 

Dur.  But  we  intend  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

Bis.  East  or  west,  His  all  one  to  me ;  I'm  tight 
and  light,  and  the  fitter  for  sailing. 

Dur.  But  suppose  we  take  through  Germany, 
and  drink  hard  ? 

Bis.  Suppose  I  take  through  Germany,  and 
drink  harder  than  you? 

Dur.  Suppose  I  go  to  a  bawdy-house? 

Bis.  Suppose  I  show  you  the  way  ? 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  woman,  will  you  go  to  the  guard 
with  me,  and  smoke  a  pipe  ? 

Bis.  Allons,  done  I 

Dur.  The  devil's  in  the  woman ! — Suppose  I 
hang  myself  ? 

Bis.  There  I'U  leave  you. 

Dur.  And  a  happy  riddance,  the  gallows  is  wel- 
come. IGoinff. 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sirl — {Catches  him  by  the 
arm.]     One  word  before  we  part. 

Dur.  Let  me  go,  madam,  or  I  shall  think  that 
you're  a  man,  and  perhaps  may  examine  you. 

Bis.  Stir  if  you  dare  ;  I  have  still  spirits  to  at- 


.  tend  me ;  and  can  raise  such  a  muster  of  fairies  as 
'  shall  punish  you  to  death.— Come,  air,  stand  there 
now  and  ogle  me. — [He  frowns  upon  her.'\  Nov 
a  languishing  sigh  ! — [He  groans.\  Now  ran  and 
take  up  my  fan, — faster. — [He  runs  and  Ukkes  ii 
up.]    Now  play  with  it  handsomely. 

Dur.  Ay,  ay.  [//«  tears  U  an  in  pieces. 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  dear  humorous  oozcomb ;  cap- 
tain, spare  my  fan,  and  I'll — ^why,  yon  rude,  inhu- 
man  monster,  don't  you  expect  to  pay  for  this? 

Dur,  Yes,  madam,  there's  twelvepence  ;  for 
that's  the  price  on*t. 

Bis.  Sir,  it  cost  a  guinea. 

Dur.  Well,  madam,  you  shall  have  the  sticks 
again.  [Throm  them  to  ker,  and  exit. 

Bis.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ridiculous  below  my  con- 
cern. I  must  follow  him,  however,  to  know  if  he 
can  give  me  any  news  of  Oriana.  {^Exii. 


SCENE  IV ^Lamorck's  Lodgings. 

Yonng  MmABKf.  discovered  aione. 

Young  Mir.  Bloody  hell-hounds,  I  overheard 
you  \ — Was  not  I  two  hours  ago  the  happy,  gay, 
rejoicing  Mirabel  ?  How  did  I  plume  my  hopes  in 
a  fair  coming  prospect  of  a  long  scene  of  years ! 
Life  courted  me  with  all  the  charms  of  vigour, 
youth,  and  fortune  ;  and  to  be  torn  away  from  all 
my  promised  joys,  is  more  than  death ;  the  man- 
ner too — by  villains. — O  my  Oriana,  this  rery  mo» 
ment  might  have  blessed  me  in  thy  arms  I  and  my 
poor  boy,  the  innocent  boy  ! — Confusion  1 — ^Bnt 
hush,  they  come ;  I  must  dissemble. 

Enter  Bravoes. 

Still  no  news  of  my  wine,,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Bra.  No,  sir,  I  believe  your  country  booby 
has  lost  himself,  and  we  can  wait  no  longer  for't. 
— Tkne,  sir,  you're  a  pleasant  gentlemanj  but  I 
suppose  you  understand  our  business. 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  I  may  go  near  to  guess  at 
your  employments ;  you,  sir,  are  a  lawyer,  I  pre- 
sume, you  a  physician,  you  a  scrivener,  you  a  stock- 
jobber.— [Aside.]  AU  cut-throats,  egad ! 

4  Bra.  Sir,  I  am  a  broken  officer;  I  was 
cashiered  at  the  head  of  the  army  for  a  coward :  so 
I  took  up  the  trade  of  murder  to  retrieve  the  repu- 
tation of  my  courage. 

Z  Bra.  I  am  a  soldier  too,  and  would  serve  my 
king,  but  I  don*t  like  the  quarrel,  and  I  have  more 
honour  than  to  fight  in  a  bad  cause. 

2  Bra.  I  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and  have  no 
estate,  but  I  must  have  my  whore  and  my  bottle, 
through  the  prejudice  of  education. 

1  Bra.  I  am  a  ruffian  too,  by  the  prejudice  of 
education,  I  was  bred  a  butcher.  In  short,  sir,  if 
your  wine  had  come,  we  might  have  trifled  a  little 
longer. — Come,  sir,  which  sword  will  you  fall  by  ? 
mine,  sir  ?  [Draws.. 

2  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  ll>raiee. 

3  Bra.  Or  mine?  IDrmes. 

4  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  [Draws. 
Young  Mir.  [Aside.]  I  scorn  to  beg  my  life; 

but  to  be  butchered  thus — [Knocking.]  Oh, 
there's  the  wine! — ^This  moment  for  my  life  or 
death. 
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Enter  Oriava. 

Lost,  for  ever  lost ! — ^Where's  the  wine,  child  ? 

IFaintly. 
Ori.  Coming  up,  sir.  IStamps. 

Enter  Captain  Durktetk  with  hit  sword  drawn,  and  six 
Soldiers,  with  their  pieca  praented,  the  Bravoes  drop 
their  sword*.    Exit  Oriana. 

Young  Mir,  The  wine !  the  wine !  the  wine  I 
Youth,  pleasure,  fortune,  days,  and  years,  are  now 
my  own  again. — Ah,  my  dear  frieuds,  did  not  I 
tell  you  this  wine  would  make  me  merry  ? — Dear 
captain,  these  gentlemen  are  the  best-natured,  face- 
tious, witty  creatures,  that  ever  you  knew. 

Enter  Laaiorcx. 

Lam.  Is  the  wine  come,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  O  yes,  madam,  the  wine  is  come 
— see  there ! — [Pointing  to  the  Soldiers.!  Your 
ladyship  has  got  a  very  fine  ring  upon  your  finger. 

Lam,  Sir,  'tis  at  your  service. 

Young  Mir.  O  ho  !  is  it  so  ? — [Pm/i  it  on  his 
finger.']  Thou  dear  seven  hundred  pound,  thou'rt 
welcome  home  again,  with  all  my  heart! — Ad*8  my 
life,  madam,  you  have  got  the  finest  built  watch 
there !    Tompion*s,  I  presume  ? 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  wear  it. 

Young  Mir,  O  madam,  by  no  means,  'tis  too 
much  ! — Rob  you  of  all ! — [  Taking  it  from  her,"] 
Good  dear  time,  thou*rt  a  precious  thing :  I'm  glad 
I  have  retrieved  thee. — [Putting  it  up,]  What, 
my  friends  n^lected  all  this  while !  Gentlemen, 
you'll  pardon  my  complaisance  to  the  lady. — How 
now,  is  it  so  civil  to  be  out  of  humour  at  my  enter, 
tainment,  and  I  so  pleased  vnth  yours? — [To 
DiTRETETE.]  Captain,  you're  surprised  at  all  this  ! 
but  we're  in  our  firolics,  you  must  know. — Soma 
wine  here !  . 

Enter  Savant  with  wine. 

Come,  captain,  this  worthy  gentleman's  health. — 
[Tweaks  First  Bravo  by  the  nose,  he  roars.]  But 
now,  where,  where's  my  dear  deliverer,  my  boy, 
my  charming  boy  ? 

1  Bra.  I  hope  some  of  our  crew  below  stairs 
have  despatchea  him. 

Young  Mir,  Villain,  what  sayest  thou  ?  de- 
spatched !  I'll  have  ye  all  tortured,  racked,  torn  to 
pieces  alive,  if  you  have  touched  my  boy. — Here, 
page  !  page  !  page  !  [Runs  ouL 

Dur,  Here,  gentlemen,  be  sure  you  secure  those 
fellows. 

1  Bra.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  you  and  your  guard 
will  be  very  civil  to  us. 

Dur.  Now,  for  you  madam. — He !  he  !  he  !  I'm 
so  pleased  to  think  that  I  shall  be  revenged  of  one 
woman  before  I  die. — Well,  Mistress  Snapdragon, 
which  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  is  so  happy 
to  call  you  wife  1 

1  Bra.  Sir,  she  should  have  been  mine  to-night, 
Vause  Sampre  here  had  her  last  night.  Sir,  she's 
very  true  to  us  all  four. 

Dur.  Take  'em  to  justice. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  Bravoes. 

Enter  Old  Mirabel,  Duqard,  and  Bisarrr. 

Old  Mir.  Robin  !  Robin  !  where's  Bob,  whereas 
my  boy  ? — What,  is  this  the  lady ! — A  pretty 
whore,  faith ! — Heark'ee  child,  because  my  son 
was  so  civil  as  to  oblige  you  with  a  coach,  I'll 
treat  you  with  a  cart ;  indeed  I  will. 


Dug,  Ay,  madam, — and  you  shall  have  a  swing- 
ing equipage,  three  or  four  thousand  footmen  at 
your  heels  at  least. 

Dur.  No  less  becomes  her  quality. 

Bis.  Faugh  I  the  monster  ! 

Dur.  Monster !  ay,  you're  all  a  little  monstrous, 
let  me  tell  you. 

Re-enter  Young  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir,  Ah,  my  dear  Bob,  art  thou  safe,  man^ 

Young  Mir,  No,  no,  sir,  I'm  ruined,  the  saver 
of  my  life  is  lost. 

Old  Mir.  No,  no,  he  came  and  brought  us  the 
news. 

Young  Mir.  But  where  is  he ! 

Re-enter  Oriana. 

Ha! — [Runs  and  embraces  her,]  My  dear  pre- 
server, what  shall  I  do  to  recompense  your  trust  ? 
•—Father,  friend,  gentlemen,  behold  the  youth  that 
has  relieved  me  from  the  most  ignominious  death, 
from  the  scandalous  poniards  of  these  bloody  ruf- 
fians, where  to  have  fallen,  would  have  defamed  my 
memory  with  vile  reproach. — My  life,  estate,  my- 
all, is  due  to  such  a  favour.  Command  me,  child : 
before  you  all,  before  my  late,  so  kind  indulgent 
stars,  I  swear,  to  grant  whate'er  you  ask. 

Ori,  To, the  sAme  stars  indulgent  now  to  me,  I 
will  appeal  'as  to  the  justice  of  my  claim  ;  I  shall 
demand  but  what  was  mine  before — the  just  per- 
formance of  your  contract  to  Oriana. 

[Discovering  hrrsel/. 

AIL  Oriana ! 

Ori.  In  this  disguise  I  resolved  to  follow  you 
abroad,  counterfeited  that  letter  that  got  me  into 
your  service ;  and  so,  by  this  strange  turn  of  fate, 
I  became  the  instrument  of  your  preservation.  Few 
common  servants  would  have  had  such  cunning : 
my  love  inspired  me  with  the  meaning  of  your 
message,  'cause  my  concern  for  your  satety  made 
me  suspect  your  company. 

Dur,  Mirabel,  you're  caught. 

Young  Mir,  Caught  I  I  scorn  the  thought  of 
imposition,  the  tricks  and  artful  cunning  of  the  sex 
I  have  despised,  and  broke  through  all  contrivance. 
Caught  I  no,  'tis  my  voluntary  act ;  this  was  no 
human  stratagem,  but  by  my  providential  stars 
designed 

To  show  the  dangers,  wandering  youth  incurs 
By  the  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  love. 
To  plunge  me  headlong  in  the  snares  of  vice, 
And  then  to  free  me  by  the  hands  of  virtue  ; 
Here  on  my  knees, 

I  humbly  beg  my  fair  preserver's  pardon  ; 
My  thanks  are  needless,  for  myself  I  owe. 
And  now  for  ever  do  protest  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  [5m^i.]— Tall,  all.  di  dall!— [2V> 
Oriana.]  Kiss  me,  daughter. — [To  Lamorcr.] 
No,  you  shall  kiss  me  first ;  for  you're  the  cause 
on't. — Well,  Bisarre,  what  say  you  to  the  captain  ? 

Bis.  I  like  the  beast  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
understand  his  paces  so  well  as  to  venture  him  in 
a  strange  road. 

Old  Mir.  But  marriage  is  so  beaten  a  path  that 
you  can't  go  wrong. 

Bis.  Ay,  'tis  so  beaten  that  the  way  is  spoiled. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thing  should  make  me 
thy  husband.  I  could  marry  thee  to-day  for  thu 
privilege  of  beating  thee  to-morrow. 

Old  Mir,  Come,  come,  you  may  agree  for  all 
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this. — Mr.  Dugard,    are  not   you   pleased  with 
this.' 

Dug.  So  pleased,  that  if  I  thought  it  might 
secure  your  son's  affection  to  my  sisier,  I  would 
double  her  fortune. 

Young  Mir.  Fortune  1  has  not  she  given  me 
mine  ?  my  life,  estate,  my  all,  and  what  is  more, 
her  virtuous  self? 

Virtue,  in  this  so  advantageous  light. 
Has  her  own  sparkling  charms  more  tempting  for 
Than  glittering  gold  or  glory.     Behold  the  foil 

[Pointing  to  Lamokcs. 

^lat  sets  this    brightness  off. — [To  Oriana.] 

Here  view  the  pride  {To  Oriajva. 


And  scandal  of  the  sex. — [  To  Lamorcs.]    There 

the  false  meteor,  [3*o  Lamokb. 

Whose  deluding  light  leads  mankind  to  destruction. 
Here — [To  Oriana,]  the  bright  shining  star  that 

guides  to  a 
Security  of  happiness.     A  garden 
And  a  single  she — [To  Oriana,]  was  onr  first 

father's  bliss ; 
The  tempter — [To  Lamorce,]  and  to  wander 

was  his  curse. 
What  liberty  can  be  so  tempting  there, 

[Pointing  to  Lamorcb. 

As  a  soft,  virtuous,  amorous  bonda^  here. 

iTo  OarAWA. 
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EPILOGUE, 


BT  NATHANIEL   ROWE.      SPOKEN   BT   MB.   WTLKS. 


From  Fletcher's  great  original,  to-day 
We  took  the  hint  of  this  our  modem  play  i 
Our  author,  from  his  lines,  has  strove  to  paint 
A  witty,  wild,  inconstant,  free  gallant. 
With  a  gay  soul,  with  sense,  and  will  to  rove. 
With  language,  and  with  softness  framed  to  move. 
With  little  truth,  but  with  a  world  of  love. 
Such  forms  on  maids  in  morning  slumbers  wait, 
When  fancy  first  instructs  their  hearts  to  beat. 
When  first  they  wish,  and  sigh  for  what  they  know 

not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  jour  cold  hearts  by  some  unguarded  way; 
Let  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wise, 
There's  danger  still  in  darkness  and  surprise; 
Though  from  his  ramparts  he  defied  the  foe. 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 
With  easy  freedom,  and  a  gay  address, 
K  pressing  lover  sddom  wants  success: 


off,  a 


Whilst  the  re^ectfnl,  like  the  Greek,  sits  down. 
And  wastes  a  ten  years'  siege  before  one  town. 
For  her  own  sake,  let  no  forsaken  maid. 
Our  wanderer,  for  want  of  love,  upbraid ; 
Since  'tis  a  secret,  none  should  e*er  confess, 
That  they  have  lost  the  happy  power  to  pl< 
If  you  suspect  the  rogue  inclined  to  break. 
Break  first,  and  swear  you've  tum'd  him 

week  ; 

As  princes,  when  they  resty  statesmen  doubt. 
Before  they  can  surrender,  turn  *em  out. 
Whatever  you  think,  grave  usea  may  be  made, 
And  much  even  for  inconstancy  be  said. 
Let  the  good  man^  for  marriage  rites  design'd. 
With  studious  care,  and  diligence  of  mind. 
Turn  over  every  page  of  womankind  ; 
Mark  every  sense,  and  how  the  readings  vary. 
And,  when  be  knows  the  worst  on't, — let  him 

marry. 
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SL  ^omttTa. 


8Ic  TM  non  Yobi&-*-y  xkoii*. 


TO  HENRY  BRETT,  ESQ. 

Thb  commons  of  England  have  a  right  of  petitioning ;  and  since  by  your  place  In  the  senate  you  are  obliged  to  bca? 
and  redress  the  subject,  I  presume  upon  the  privilege  of  the  people  to  give  you  the  following  troubla 

As  prologues  introduce  plays  on  the  stage,  so  dedications  usher  them  into  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and  as  we 
choose  some  stanch  actor  to  address  the  audience,  so  we  pitch  upon  seme  gentleman  of  undisputed  ingenuity  to 
rccommoid  us  to  the  reader.  Books,  like  ii^tals,  require  to  be  stamped  with  some  valuable  effigies  before  they  become 
popular  and  current. 

To  escape  the  critics,  I  resolved  to  take  sanctuary  with  one  of  the  best ;  one  who  differs  from  the  fratonlty  in  this, 
that  his  good-natur6  Is  ever  predominant,  cai»  discover  an  author's  smallest  fault,  and  pardon  the  greatest. 

Your  generous  approbation,  8ir«  has  done  this  play  service,  but  has  injured  the  author  ;  for  it  has  made  him  insuflTer- 
ably  vain,  and  he  thhiks  himself  authorised  to  stand  up  for  the  merit  of  his  performance,  when  so  great  a  master  of  wit 
has  declared  in  its  favour. 

The  muses  are  the  most  coquettish  of  their  sex,  fond  of  being  admired,  and  always  putting  on  their  best  airs  to  the 
finest  gentleman  :  but  alas.  Sir !  their  addresses  are  stale,  and  their  fine  things  but  repetition ;  for  there  is  nothing  new 
in  wit,  but  what  is  found  in  your  own  conversation. 

Could  I  write  by  the  help  of  study,  as  you  talk  without  It,  I  would  venture  to  aay  something  In  the  usual  strain  of 
dedication  ;  but  as  you  have  too  much  wit  to  suffer  it,  and  I  too  little  to  undertake  it,  I  hope  the  world  will  excuse  my 
deficiency,  and  jvu  will  pardpn  the  presumption  of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant. 


Vtccmber  23,  1702. 


O.  FARQUHAR. 


THE  PREFACE. 


Tnc  success  and  countenance  that  debauchery  has  met  with  in  plays,  was  the  most  severe  and  reasonable  chanre 
against  their  authors  in  Mr.  Collier's  *'  Short  View ;  '*  and  indeed  this  gentleman  had  done  the  drama  considerable 
service,  had  he  arraigned  the  stage  only  to  punish  its  misdemeanours,  and  not  to  take  away  its  life  ;  but  there  Is  an 
advantage  to  be  made  sometimes  of  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  and  the«n]y  way  to  disappoint  his  designs.  Is  to  Improve 
upon  his  invective,  and  to  make  the  stage  flourish,  by  virtue  of  that  satire  by  which  he  thought  to  suppress  it 

I  have  therefore  in  this  piece  endeavoured  to  show,  that  an  English  comedy  may  answer  the  strictness  of  poetlcil 
Justice ;  but  indeed  the  greater  share  of  the  English  audience,  I  mean  that  part  which  is  no  farther  read  than  in  plays  of 
their  own  language,  have  imbibed  other  principles,  and  stand  up  as  vigorously  for  the  old  poetic  licence,  as  they  do 
for  the  liberty  of  the  sutject.  They  take  all  Innovattims  for  grievances ;  and,  let  a  project  be  never  so  well  laid  fur 
their  advantage,  yet  the  tmdertaker  Is  very  likely  to  suffer  byt.  A  play  without  a  beau,  cully,  cuckold,  or  coquette.  Is 
as  poor  an  entertainment  to  some  palates,  as  their  Sunday's  dinner  would  be  without  beef  and  pudding.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  one  reason  that  the  galleries  were  so  thin  during  the  run  of  this  play.  I  thought  indeed  to  have  Boothed  the 
splenetic  seal  of  the  city,  by  making  a  gentleman  a  knave,  and  punishing  their  great  grievanoe>-«  whoranaster ;  but  a 
certain  virtuoso  of  that  fraternity  has  told  me  since,  that  the  citizens  were  never  more  disappointed  In  any  entertain- 
ment :  *'  For,"  said  he,  '*  however  pious  we  may  appear  to  be  at  home,  yet  we  never  go  to  that  end  of  the  town  but  with 
an  intention  to  be  lewd." 

There  was  an  odium  cast  upon  this  play,  before  it  appeared,  by  some  persons  who  thought  it  their  interest  to  have  it 
suppressed.  The  ladies  were  frighted  fnim  seeing  it  by  formidable  stories  of  a  midwife,  and  were  told,  no  doubt,  that 
they  must  expect  no  less  than  a  labour  upon  the  stage ;  but  I  hope  the  examining  Into  that  aspersion  will  be  enough  to 
wipe  It  off,  since  the  character  of  the  midwife  Is  only  so  far  touched  as  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  plot,  she  being 
principally  deciphered  in  her  procuring  capacity ;  and  I  dare  not  affront  the  ladies  so  far  as  to  imagine  they  could  be 
offended  at  the  exposing  of  a  bawd. 

Some  critics  complain,  that  the  design  is  defective  for  want  of  Clella's  appearance  in  the  scene ;  but  I  had  rathei  they 
riiould  find  this  fault,  than  I  forfeit  my  regard  to  the  fair,  by  showing  a  lady  of  figure  under  a  misfortune;  for  which 
zeoson  1  made  her  only  nominal,  and  chose  to  expose  the  person  that  ii^ured  her ;  and  if  the  ladies  don't  agree  that  I 
have  done  her  Justice  In  the  end,  I'm  very  sorry  for't. 

Some  people  are  apt  to  say,  that  the  character  of  Richmore  points  at  a  particular  person ;  though  I  must  confess  I  see 
!sothing  but  what  Is  very  general  in  his  character,  except  his  marrying  his  own  mistress ;  which  by  the  way,  he  never 
did,  for  ho  was  no  sooner  off  the  stage  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  the  poor  lady  is  still  in  sUUu  quo.     But  upon  the 


^8C 
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whole  matter,  *ti«  applicatioii  only  make*  the  us ;  and  characters  in  plays  are  like  Long-lane  ck>thcs,  not  hnos  oat 
for  the  use  of  any  partknlar  people,  hut  to  he  bought  by  only  those  they  happen  to  fit 

The  most  material  oljectlon  against  this  play  Is  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  necessarily  leads  into  sentimenlf 
too  grarefor  diversion,  and  sapposes  vices  too  great  for  comedy  to  punish.  *Tis  said,  I  must  own,  that  the  bosinas  of 
comedy  is  chiefly  to  ridicule  folly ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  vice  falls  rather  into  the  provmce  of  tragedy :  hut 
if  there  be  a  middle  sort  of  wickedness,  too  high  for  the  sock,  and  too  low  for  the  buskin,  is  there  any  reason  that  it 
should  go  unpunished  ?  "What  are  more  obnoxious  to  human  society,  than  the  villanies  exposed  in  this  play,  the  frauds, 
plots  and  contrivances  upon  the  fortunes  of  men,  and  the  virtue  of  women  ?  But  the  perccms  are  too  mean  for  the 
heroic  ;  then  what  must  we  do  with  them  ?  Why,  they  must  of  necessity  drc^  into  comedy ;  for  it  is  unreaacmable  U* 
imagine  that  the  lawgivers  in  poetry  would  tie  themselves  up  from  executing  that  Justice  which  is  the  foundation  of 
their  constitution ;  or  to  say,  that  exposing  vice  is  the  business  of  the  drama,  and  yet  make  rules  to  acreen.  it  fzum 
persecution. 

Some  have  asked  the  question,  why  the  Elder  Wouldbe,  in  the  fourth  act,  should  counterfeit  m^nf«f  in  hxa  coofixtt- 
ment  ?  Don't  mistake,  then  was  no  such  thing  in  his  head ;  and  the  Judicious  could  easily  perceive,  that  it  was  ccly 
a  start  of  humour  put  on  to  divert  his  melancholy ;  and  when  gaiety  la  strained  to  cover  misfortune,  it  may  vers 
naturally  be  overdone,  and  rise  to  a  semblance  o/  madness,  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  constable,  and  perhaps  on  «anra«> 
of  the  audience ;  who  taking  everything  at  sight,  impute  that  as  a  fault,  which  I  am  bold  to  atand  up  for,  aa  one  of 
Che  most  masterly  strokes  of  the  whole  piece. 

This  I  think  sufficient  to  obviate  what  objections  I  have  heard  made ;  hut  there  was  no  great  occasion  for  ™«iri»ig  this 
defence,  having  had  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  England,  both  for  quality  and  parts,  that  the  pisy 
has  merit  enough  to  hide  .more  faults  than  have  been  found ;  and  I  think  their  approbation  suffieimt  to  excuse  some 
pride  that  may  be  Incident  to  the  author  upon  thin  performance. 

I  mi)st  own  myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Longueville  for  some  lines  in  the  part  of  Teagne,  and  something  of  the  lawyer ;  bat 
above  all,  for  his  hint  of  the  twins,  uptm  which  I  formed  my  plot  But  having  paid  him  all  due  satisfaction  and 
acknowledgment  I  must  do  myself  the  Justice  to  believe,  that  few  of  our  modem  writers  have  been  lesa  h^olden  ta 
foreign  assistance  in  their  plays,  than  I  have  been  in  the  following  soenea. 


Haiutn  WouLDAB.  elder  San  and  heir  to  Loro 

WOULDBK. 

Bbkjanin  Wouldbb,  his  Brother. 
RicBMOBX,  a  gap  dissipated  Rake. 
Captaix  Trubman,  his  Nephew,  and  friend  to 

Hbrmbs  Woi;u»bs. 
SuBTLBMAW,  BA  AUomey. 
Faibbank.  a  Goldsmith. 
BALDBBOAaH,  a  Vintner. 
Clbabaoooukt,  steward  to  Loan  Woulobk. 
Comic,  a  PoeL 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

Jack, 


Fbisurb     }  ''^'^^  <*  Bbkjamib  Wouu»B«. 
Tbaodb,  VaXet  to  Hbbmbs  Wouu>Bje. 

CoNSTABCB.  betrothed  to  Hbrmbs  WorM>BK. 
AuRRLiA,  her  CoMin,  beloved  bjf  Captain  Tku s- 

MAK. 

Has.  Clbaraoooukt.  Wife  to  Ci.BAiucoor?rc 
Mrs.  Mandrakb,  a  Midwife  and  Procuress. 

Alderman,  Constables,  Gentlemen,  Mob,  Maid, 
and  Footmen.  • 


SCENE.— London. 


PROLOGUE, 

BY    MR.  UOTTEUX.      SPOKEN   BY  MB.  WILK8. 

An  Alarm  sounded. 


With  drums  and  trumpets  in  this  warring  age, 
A  martial  prologue  should  alarm  the  stage. 
New  plays,  ere  acted,  a  full  audience  near, 
Seem  towns  invested,  when  a  siege  they  fear. 
Prologues  are  like  a  iforlom  hope,  sent  out 
Before  the  play,  to  skirmish  and  to  scout : 
Our  dreadful  foes,  the  critics,  when  they  spy, 
They  cock,  they  charge,  they  fire,  then — ^back  the; 

fly. 
The  siege  is  laid,— there  gallant  chiefs  abound. 
Here  foes  intreuch'd,  there  glittering  troops  around, 
And  the  loud  batteries  roar — from  yonder  rising 

ground. 
In  the  first  act  brisk  sallies  (miss  or  hit), 
With  volleys  of  small  shot,  or  snip-snap  wit. 
Attack,  and  gall  the  trenches  of  the  pit. 
The  next  the  fire  continues,  but  at  length 
Grows   less,   and    slackens    like  a   bridegroom's 

strength. 
The  third,  feints,  mines,  and  countermines  abound, 
Tour  critic  engineers  safe  underground, 
Blow  up  our  works,  and  all  our  art  confound. 


Tlie  fourth  brings  on  most  action,  and  'tis  sharp. 
Fresh  foes  crowd  on,  at  your  remissness  carp. 
And  desperate,  though  unskilled,  insult  our  counter- 
scarp. 
Then  comes  the  last ;  the  general  storm  is  near, 
The  poet'gOTomor  now  quakes  for  fear ; 
Runs  wildly  up  and  down,  forgets  to  huff. 
And  would  give  all  he  has  plunder'd — ^to  get  off. 
So,  Don  and  Monsieur,  bluff  before  the  siege, 
Were  quickly  tamed — at  Venloo,  and  at  Li^e  : 
'Twas  Viva  Spagnia  !  Vive  France !  before ; 
"SoWfQuartier!  Monsieur!  Qvartierl  Ah,  SeAttr! 
But  what  your  resolution  can  withstand  ? 
You  master  all>  and  awe  the  sea  and  land. 
In  war  your  valour  makes  the  strong  submit ; 
Your  judgment  humbles  all  attempts  in  wit. 
What  play,  what  fort,  what  beauty  can  endure. 
All  fierce  assaults,  and  always  be  secure ! 
Then  grant  'em  generous  terms  who  dare  to  write, 
Since  now  that  seems  as  desperate  as  to  fight : 
If  we  must  yield,  yet  ere  the  day  be  fist. 
Let  us  hold  out  the  third,  and,  if  we  may,  the  sixth. 


SiCENB   I. 
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I 


ACT  I 


SCENE  I. — Benjamin  Wouldbe*8  Lodgings, 

Benjamin  "Wocldbk  discovered  dressing,  Jack  buckling 

his  shoes. 

Ben.  Would.  Here  is  such  a  plague  every  morn- 
ing, with  buckling  shoes,  gartering,  combing  and 
powdering! — Psha!  cease  thy  impertinence,  I'll 
dress  no  more  to-day. — [Exit  Jack.]  Were  I  an 
honest  brute,  that  rises  from  his  litter,  shakes  him- 
self, and  so  is  dressed,  I  could  bear  it. 

Enter  Ricrmors. 

Hich,  No  farther  yet,  Wouldbe !  'tis  almost  one. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  blame  the  dock  makers,  they 
made  it  so  ;  the  sun  has  neither  fore  nor  afternoon. 
Prithee,  what  have  we  to  do  with  time  ?  Can't  we 
let  it  alone  as  nature  made  it  ?  Can't  a  man  eat 
when  he's  hungry,  go  to  bed  when  he's  sleepy,  rise 
when  he  wakes,  dress  when  he  pleases,  without  the 
confinement  of  hours  to  enslave  him  ? 

Bich.  Pardon  me,  sir,  1  understand  your  stoi- 
cism— you  have  lost  your  money  last  night. 
.     Ben.  Would.  No,  no,  Fortune  took  care  of  me 
there —  1  had  none  to  lose. 

Bich.  'TIS  that  gives  you  the  spleen. 

Ben.  Would.  Yes,  I  have  got  the  spleen ;  and 
something  else.— H ark 'ee —  C '*'< "J>^«. 

Bich.  How! 

Ben.  Would.  Positively.  The  lady's  kind  re- 
ception was  the  most  severe  usage  1  ever  met  wiih. 
Shan't  I  break  her  windows,  Kichmore  ? 

Bich.  A  mighty  revenge  truly  !  Let  me  tell 
you,  friend,  that  breaking  the  windows  of  such 
houses  are  no  more  than  writing  over  a  vintner's 
cloor,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  Vin  te  koop.  'Tis  no 
more  than  a  bush  to  a  tavern,  a  decoy  to  trade,  and 
to  draw  in  customers  ;  but  upon  the  whole  matter, 
1  think,  a  gentleman  should  put  up  an  affront  got 
in  such  little  company  ;  fortbe  pleasure,  the  pain, 
and  the  resentment,  are  all  alike  scandalous. 

Ben.  Would.  Have  you  forgot,  Kichmore,  how 
I  found  you  one  morning  with  the  Flying-Post  in 
your  hand,  hunting  for  physical  advertisements  ? 

Bich.  That  was  in  the  days  of  dad,  my  friend, 
in  the  days  of  dirty  linen,  pit-masks,  hedge-ta- 
verns, and  beefsteaks  ;  but  now  1  fly  at  nobler 
game  ;  the  Ring,  the  Court,  Pawlet's,  and  the  Park  : 
I  despise  all  women  that  I  apprehend  any  danger 
from,  less  than  the  having  my  throat  cut :  and 
should  scruple  to  converse  even  with  a  lady  of  for- 
tune, unless  her  virtue  were  loud  enough  to  give 
me  pride  in  exposing  it. — Here's  a  letter  1  received 
this  morning ;  you  may  read  it.  IGives  a  letter. 

Ben.  Would.  [Reads.]  If  there  be  solemnity  in 
protestation^  justice  in  heaven,  or  fidelity  on  earthy 
J  may  still  depend  on  the  faith  of  my  Bichmore, 
Though  I  may  conceal  my  lovCi  ^  wo  longer  can 
hide  the  effects  on't  from  the  world.  Be  careful 
of  my  honour,  remember  your  vows,  andfiy  to  the 
rf  lief  of  the  disconsolate  Clelia. 

The  fair,  the  courted,  blooming  Clelia  ! 

Bich.  The  credulous,  troublesome,  foolish  Clelia. 
Did  you  ever  read  such  a  fulsome  harangue  ? 
Lard,  sir,  J  am  near  my  time,  and  teint  your  as* 


sistance !  Does  the  silly  creature  imagine  that 
any  man  would  come  near  her  in  those  circum- 
stances, unless  it  were  doctor  Chamberlain  ? — ^You 
may  keep  the  letter. 

Ben.  Would.  But  why  would  you  trust  it  with 
me?  you  know  I  can't  keep  a  secret  that  has  any 
scandal  in't. 

Bich.  For  that  reason  I  communicate  :  I  know 
thou  art  a  perfect  gazette,  and  will  spread  the  news 
all  over  the  town  :  for  you  Inust  understand  that  I 
am  now  besieging  another ;  and  I  would  have  the 
fame  of  my  conquest  upon  the  wing,  that  the  town 
may  surrender  the  sooner. 

Ben.  Would.  But  if  the  report  of  your  cruelty 
goes  along  with  that  of  your  valour,  you'll  find  no 
garrison  of  any  strength  will  open  their  gates  to 
you. 

Bich.  No,  no,  women  are  cowards,  and  terror 
prevails  upon  them  more  than  clemency  :  my  best 
pretence  to  my  success  with  the  fair  is  my  using  'em 
ill.  'Tis  turning  their  own  guns  upon  'em,  and  I 
have  always  found  it  the  most  successful  battery  to 
assail  one  reputation  by  sacrificing  another. 

Ben.  Would.  I  could  love  thee  for  tliy  mischief, 
did  1  not  envy  thee  for  thy  success  in't. 

Bich.  You  never  attempt  a  woman  of  figure. 
Ben.  Would.  How  can  1  ?  this  confounded  hump 
of  mine  is  such  a  burden  at  my  back,  that  it  presses 
me  down  here  in  the  dirt  and  diseases  of  Cuveut- 
garden,  the  low  suburbs  of  pleasure.  Curst  for- 
tune 1  I  am  a  younger  brother,  and  yet  cruelly 
depriTed  of  my  birthright  of  a  handsome  person  ; 
seven  thousand  a  year  in  a  direct  line,  would  have 
straightened  my  back  to  some  purpose.  But  I  look, 
in  my  present  circumstances,  like  a  branch  of  an- 
other kind,  grafted  only  upon  the  stock  which  makes 
me  grow  so  crooked. 

Bich.  Come,  come,  'tis  no  misfortune,  your 
father  is  so  as  well  as  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  why  should  not  I  be  a  lord 
as  well  as  he  ?  Had  I  the  same  title  to  the  de- 
formity I  could  bear  it. 

Bich.  But  how  does  my  lord  bear  the  absence  of 
your  twin-brother  ? 

Ben.  Would.  My  twin-brother  !  Ay,  'twas  his 
crowding  me  that  spoiled  my  shape,  and  his  coming 
half  an  hour  before  me  that  ruined  my  fortune. 
My  father  expelled  me  his  house  some  two  years 
ago,  because  I  would  have  persuaded  him  that  my 
twin-brother  was  a  bastard.  He  gave  me  my  por- 
tion, which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  pound,  and 
1  have  spent  two  thousand  of  it  already.  As  for 
my  brother,  he  don't  care  a  farthing  for  me. 
Bich.  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Ben.  Would.  A  very  odd  reason — because  I  hate 
him. 

Bich.  How  should  he  know  that  ? 
Ben.  Would.  Because  he  thinks  it  reasonable  it 
should  be  so. 

Bich.  But  did  your  actions  ever  express  any 
malice  to  him  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Y'es  :  I  would  fain  have  kept  him 
company  ;  but  being  aware  of  my  kindness,  he  weal 
abroad.     He  has  travelled  these  fire  vears.  and  J 
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am  told,  is  a  grave  sober  fellow,  and  in  danger  of 
li^ng  a  great  while ;  all  my  hope  is,  that  when  he 
gets  into  his  honour  and  estate,  the  nobility  wijl 
soon  kill  him  by  drinking  him  np  to  his  dignity. 
But  come,  Frank,  I  have  bat  two  eyesores  in  the 
world,  a  brother  before  roe  and  a  hump  behind  me, 
and  thou  art  still  laying  'em  in  my  way :  let  as  as- 
same  an  argument  of  less  severity.  Canst  thou 
lend  me  a  brace  of  hundred  poands  ? 

Rich.  What  would  you  do  with  'em  ? 

Ben.  Would,  Do  with  'em  *  there's  a  question 
indeed  !     Do  you  think  I  would  eat  'em  ? 

Rich,  Yes,  o*  my  troth,  would  you,  and  drink 
'em  tqgether.  Look'ee.  Mr.  Wouldbe,  whilst  you 
kept  well  widi  your  father,  I  could  have  ventured 
to  have  lent  you  five  guineas  :  but  as  the  case 
stands,  I  can  assure  yon,  I  have  lately  paid  oflf  my 
sister's  fortunes,  and — 

Ben,  Would,  Sir,  this  put-off  looks  like  an 
affront,  when  you  know  I  don't  use  to  take  such 
thini^. 

Rich,  Sir,  your  demand  is  rather  an  affront, 
when  you  know  I  don't  use  to  give  such  things. 

Ben,  Would,  Sir,  I'll  pawn  my  honour. 

Rich,  That's  mortgaged  already  for  more  than 
it  is  worth ;  you  had  better  pawn  your  sword  there, 
'twill  bring  you  forty  shillings. 

Ben,  Would,  *Sdeath,  sir. — 

[Takei  his  neord  off  the  table. 

Rich,  Hold,  Mr.  Wouldbe!  suppose  I  put  an 
end  to  your  misfortunes  all  at  once  ? 

Ben,  Would,  How, sir? 

Rich.  Why  go  to  a  magistrate,  and  swear  yon 
would  have  robbed  me  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
Look'ee,  sir,  you  have  been  often  told,  that  your 
extravagance  would  some  time  or  other  be  the  ruin 
of  you  ;  and  it  will  go  a  great  way  in  your 
indictment,  to  have  turned  Uie  pad  upon  your 
friend. 

Ben.  Would,  This  usage  is  the  height  of  ingra- 
titude from  you,  in  whose  company  I  have  spent 
my  fortune. 

Rich,  Tm  therefore  a  witness,  that  it  was  very 
ill  spent.  Why  would  you  keep  company,  be  at 
equal  expenses  with  me,  that  have  fifty  tiroes  your 
estate  ?  What  was  gallantry  in  me,  was  prodij^ity 
in  you  ;  mine  was  my  health,  because  I  could 
pay  for't;  yours  a  disease,  because  you  could 
not. 

Ben.  Would,  And  is  this  all  I  must  expect  from 
our  friendship  ? 

Rich,  Friendship!  sir,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  without  an  equality. 

Ben.  Would,  That  is,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  when  there  is  occasion  for't. 

Rich.  Right,  sir ;  our  friendship  was  over  a  bottle 
only ;  and  whilst  you  can  pay  your  club  of  friend- 
ihipy  I'm  that  way  your  humble  servant ;  but  when 
once  you  come  borrowing,  I'm  this  way — your 
humble  servant.  lEitiL 

Ben,  Would.  Ricb,big,  proud, arrogant  villain! 
I  have  been  twice  his  second,  thrice  sick  of  the 
same  love,  and  thrice  cured  by  the  same  physic, 
and  now  he  drops  me  for  a  trifle.  That  an  honest 
fdlow  in  his  cups  should  be  such  a  rogue  when  he's 
sober  1  The  narrow. hearted  rascal  has  been  drink- 
ing coffee  this  morning.  Well,  thou  dear,  solitary 
half-crowny  adieu  I — Here,  Jack ! 


\ 


Re-enttr  Jack. 

Take  this  ;  pay  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  bid  Bal- 
derdash bring  it  himself. — {Exit  Jack.]  Hov 
melancholy  are  my  poor  breeches ;  not  one  chink  \ 
— ^Thou  art  a  villanous  hand,  for  thou  hast  picked 
my  pocket — ^This  vhntner  now  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  honest  fellow,  a  broad  face,  a  copious  look,  a 
strutting  belly,  and  a  jolly  mien.  I  have  brought 
him  above  three  pound  a  night  for  these  two  years 
successively.  The  rogue  has  money,  I'm  sure,  if 
he  will  but  lend  it 

Enttr  BALDsaDASR  with  a  botUe  andfflas*,  Jacb.  atlendinff. 
Oh,  Mr.  Balderdash,  good  morrow. 

Bald,  Noble  Mr.  Wouldbe,  Tm  your  most 
humble  servant.  I  have  brought  you  a  whettine- 
glass,  the  best  old  hock  in  Europe ;  I  know  *di 
your  drink  in  a  morning. 

Ben,  Would,  I'll  pledge  yon,  Mr.  Balderdash. 

Bald,  Your  health,  sir.  [Dnnte 

Ben,  Would,  Pray,  Mr.  Balderdash,  tell  me  on« 
thing — but  first  sit  down  :  now  tell  me  plainly  what 
you  think  of  me  ? 

Bedd,  Think  of  you,  sir  !  I  think  that  yon  are 
the  honestest,  noblest  gentleman,  that  ever  drank 
a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  the  best  customer  that  ever 
came  into  my  house. 

Ben.  Would,  And  you  really  think  as  you  speak  ? 

Bold.  May  this  wine  be  my  poison,  sir,  if  1  don't 
speak  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

Ben.  Would,  And  how  much  money  do  you 
think  I  have  spent  in  your  house  ? 

Bald.  Why  truly,  sir,  by  a  moderate  oompnta. 
tion,  I  do  believe  that  I  have  handled  of  your 
money  the  best  part  of  five  hundred  pounds  within 
these  two  years. 

Ben.  Would,  Very  well !  And  do  you  think 
that  you  lie  under  any  obligation  for  the  trade  I 
have  promoted  to  your  advantage  } 

Bald.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any 
respect,  pray  command  me  to  the  utmost  of  mj 
ability. 

Ben,  Would,  Well,  thanVs  to  my  stars,  there 
is  still  some  honesty  in  wine  ! — Mr.  Balderdash,  I 
embrace  you  and  your  kindness  :  I  am  at  present 
a  little  low  in  cash,  and  must  beg  you  to  lend  me  * 
hundred  pieces. 

Bald,  Why,  truly,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  I  was  afraid 
it  would  come  to  this.  I  have  had  it  in  my  he^J 
several  times  to  caution  you  upon  your  expenses  : 
but  you  were  so  very  genteel  in  my  house,  and 
your  liberality  became  you  so  very  well,  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  say  anything  that  might  check  you** 
disposition  ;  but  truly,  sir,  I  can  forbear  no  longer  to 
tell  you,  that  you  have  been  a  little  too  extravagant 

Ben.  Would.  But  since  you  reaped  the  benefit 
of  my  extravagance,  you  will,  I  hope,  consider  my 
necessity. 

Bald,  Consider  your  necessity !  I  do  with  all 
my  heart,  and  must  tell  you,  moreover,  that  I  will 
be  no  longer  accessary  to  it :  I  desire  you,  sir.  to 
frequent  my  house  no  more. 

Ben,  Would,  How,  sir! 

Bald,  I  say,  sir,  that  I  have  an  honour  for  my 
good  lord  your  father,  and  will  not  suffer  his  <^on 
to  run  into  any  inconvenience.  Sir,  I  shall  ordf^r 
my  drawers  not  to  serve  you  with  a  drop  of  wine. 
Would  you  have  me  connive  at  a  gentleman** 
destruction  ? 

Ben.  Would.  But  methinks,  sir,  (hat  a  pe-rtoD 
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of  fiur  nice  consignee  ahonld  hne  MotioiK 
before. 

Bald.  A\ta: 
Would  ;au  hai 


BiuC]'  to  ■  genlieman  tUaC 
?  Lackad&f,  sir,  bnd  you 
money  (o  bold  il  out  ■till,  1  had  been  banged  ralber 
than  be  rude  to  you.  But  Uuly,  sir,  wbea  a  man 
U  ruined,  'tis  but  the  dot;  of  &  CliruUaa  to  tell 
him  of  it. 

jBen.  Would.  Will  jou  lend  me  the  moDCf , 

Bald.  Will  you  pay  me  thia  bill,  sir  ? 

Beu.  Would,  Lend  me  Ibe  bimdred  pound,  and 
I  «ill  paj  Iha  biU. 

Bald.  Fay  me  the  bill,  and  I  will  not  lend  tbe 
hundred  pound,  air.  Bot  prtjr  consider  with  youraelf 
DOn,  air,  Tould  not  jou  think  me  an  arrant  coi- 
L'Omti,  to  truaC  a  person  with  money  that  baa  always 
been  so  eitrB»»gant  under  my  eye  ?  whoae  profuse- 
iiess  I  bare  seen,  I  haie  felt,  I  bate  handled  ? 
Have  not  1  known  you,  sir,  throw  a««y  ten  pound 
uf  a  night  upon  a  covey  of  pit-partridges,  and  ■ 
setting-^og  ?  Sir,  you  have  made  my  house  an  ill  i 
house  :  my  very  chairs  will  bear  you  no  longer.  In  , 
abort,  sir,  I  deaire  you  to  frequent  tbe  Crown  no 

Ben.  Would.  Thou  sophisticated  tun  of  iniquity, 
have  1  fattened  your  carcass,  and  awelled  your  bags 
with  mj  vital  blood  ?    Have  I  made  you  my  com- 

E anion  to  be  thus  aaucy  to  me?  But  now  I  will 
eep  you  at  your  due  distance.  IKlcIa  Mm. 

Jack.  Welcome,  air  I 

Ben.  Would.  Well  said.  Jack.    [.Kidu  Him  again. 
Jack.  Very  welcome,  air  I    I  hope  we  shall  haie 
your  company  another  time.     Welcome,  sir  ! 

[Baldmhuass  it  kickrd  aff. 
Ben.  Would.  Fray  wait  on  bim  down  stain,  and 
givebim  a  welcome  at  the  dooi  loo.— [Exil  Jack.] 
This  is  the  punishment  of  hell ;  the  very  devil  that 
templed  me  to  the  ain.  now  upbraids  me  with  tbe 
crime — IbavBTilUnousiy  murdered  my  fortune;  and 
nuw  its  ghost,  in  the  lank  shape  of  poverty,  haunts 


onjur 


Jack.  O  sir,  here's  sad  news  ! 

Be;.  Would.  Then  keep  it  to  thyself,  I  have 
en'tugh  of  that  already. 

Jack.  -Sir.  you  will  hear  it  loo  sMn. 

Ben.  Would.  What  I  is  Broad  below  .- 

Jack.  No,  no,  air  ;  better  twenty  such  ss  he  were 
hani-ed.     Sir,  your  father'*  dead. 

Btn.  tVouId.  My  fatherl  — Good  night,  my 
lord  ]  — Has  he  left  me  anything  > 

Jack.  I  heard  iiotljiog  of  that,  sir. 

■Sen.   Would.  Then  I  belieie  you  heardall  there 

waa  of  it Let  me  see. — My  father  dead  !  and  my 

elder  brother  abroad  !— If  neceasity  be  tbe  mother 
of  inventioii,  she  was  never  more  pregnant  than 
with  mo— [Paiue..]  Here,  sirrah,  run  to  Mr.. 
Mandrake,  and  bid  her  come  hither  preaeoUy.— 
lExil  Jack.]  That  woman  waa  my  mother's  mid- 
wife when  1  was  bom,  and  has  been  my  bawd  these 


be  necessary  to  cheat  him  of  I 
^mousforunderstandii'g  the  rij^ht  side  of  J 
and  the  wrong  aide  of  the  law. 
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Mrs.  ItAxna^ia  dUesTcrtH. 
Mr:  aian.  Who  is  there  !  [C< 

CnfarUaid. 
Maid.  Madam  1 
Jlfrs.  Jlfon.  Has  any  message  been  left  for  me 

Jlfoiif.  Yes.  madam :  here  has  been  one  from 
lady  Stillborn,  Ibatdeaired  younot  to  beout  ortha 
way.  for  (he  eipected  to  cry  out  every  minute. 

jlfr».  flfan.  How  !  every  minute  I— Let  me  see. 
—ITakei  out  a  poekel-book.]  Stillborn -ay— she 
reckons  with  her  husband  from  the  first  of  April ; 
and  with  sir  James,  from  the  litst  of  March. — Ay, 

she's  always  a  month  before  her  lime [JTiuettnjr 

al  llie  door.']  Go  see  wbo'a  atthe  door. 

Maid.  Yes,  madam.  IBM. 

Mri.  Man.  Well,  certainly  there  ia  not'a  woman 
in  tbe  world  so  willing  to  oblige  mankind  aa  my. 
self  I  and  really  1  have  been  ao  ever  since  the  age 

many  women  of  great  bellies,  and  helped  as  m 
to  'em,  as  any  peraon  in  England  ;  but  my  watching 
and  cares  have  broken  me  quite,   I  am  not    ' 
same  woman  I  was  forty  years  ago. 


lig  with  ber  misfortunes,  that  they  are  not  to  be 

Rich.  You,  Mrs.  Mandrake,  are  tbe  fittest  per- 
on  in  the  world  to  ease  ber  of  'em. 
Mri.  Mall.   And  won't  yon  many  her,   Mr. 


AicA.  My  conscience  won't  allow  il ;  for  I  have 
worn  since  tO  marry  another. 
fltn.  Man.  And  will  you  break  your  tows  to 


nr,  and  yet,  you  ki 


'  she  broke 

Mti.  Man.  Bat  she  loved,  Mr.  ftichmore,  and 
that  was  the  reaaon  ahe  forgot  her  oath. 

Rich.  And  1  love  Mr.  Kichmore,  and  that  ii 
the  reason  I  forgot  mine.  Why  sbould  she  be 
angry  that  I  follow  her  own  example,  by  doing  the 
very  same  thing  from  the  very  same  motive? 

Mn.   Man.  WeU,   WeU,  Uke  my  word,  you'll 

to  come  near  me,  that  am  the  wilnesa  of  jour 
horrid  oalhs  a  '  ' 
afraid  that  the  guilty  chamber  above-stairs  should 
fall  down  upon  your  bead  P  Yes,  yes,  1  was  ■ 
aary,  I  waa  ao;  but  if  ever  you  involve  myb< 
in  such  a  villany  the  second  time — Ah,  poor  Clelia  I 
loved  her  m  I  did  roy  own  daughter — you  sedno 


ing  ff 


Bich.  Heigh-ho,  my  Aurella  I 
Mre.  Man.  Heigh-ho,  she's  very  pretty  ! 
Bilk.    Dost   thou   know    bet,    my  dear   Man- 
drake ; 

Mri.  Man.  Htigh-bo,  ahe'a  very  pretty  1     A  h. 
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you're  a  sad  man  !  Poor  Clelia  was  handsome,  but 
indeed,  breeding,  pukint^,  and  long:in^,  has  broken 
her  much.  'Tis  a  bard  case,  Mr.  Richmore,  for  a 
young  lady  to  see  a  thousand  things,  and  long  for 
a  thousand  things,  and  yet  not  dare  to  own  that 
■he  longs  for  one.  She  had  like  to  have  miscarried 
t'other  day  for  the  pith  of  a  loin  of  veal. — Ah,  you 
barbarous  man  I — 

Hich,  But.  mr  Aurelia  !  confirm  me  that  vou 
know  her,  and  I'll  adore  thfe. 

Mrs.  Man.  You  would  fling  five  hundred 
guineas  at  my  head,  that  you  knew  as  much  of  her 
as  I  do  :  why,  sir,  I  brought  her  into  the  world  ; 
I  hare  had  her  sprawling  in  my  lap.  Ah  !  she  was 
as  plump  as  a  puffin,  sir.  * 

JRich,  I  think  she  has  no  great  portion  to  value 
herself  upon ;  her  reputation  only  will  keep  up  the 
market.  We  must  first  make  that  cheap,  by  crying 
it  down,  and  then  she'll  part  with  it  at  an  easy  rate. 

ilfr«.  Man,  But  won't  you  provide  for  poor 
Clelia  ? 

Rich.  .Provide  !  why  han't  I  taught  her  a  trade  ? 
Let  her  set  up  when  she  will,  FU  engage  her 
customers  enough,  because  I  can  answer  for  the 
goodness  of  the  ware. 

Mrs.  Man.  Nay, but  you  ought  to  set  her  up  with 
credit,  and  take  a  shop  ;  that  is,  get  her  a  husband. 
Have  you  no  pretty  gentleman  your  relation  now, 
that  wants  a  young  virtuous  lady  with  a  handsome 
fortune?  No  young  Templar  that  has  spent  his 
estate  iu  tbe  study  of  the  law,  and  starves  by  the 
practice  ?  No  spruce  officer  that  wants  a  handsome 
wife  to  make  court  for  him  among  the  major- 
generals  ?  Have  you  none  of  these,  sir  ? 

Rich,  Pho,  pho,  madam !  you  have  tired  me 
upon  that  subject.  Do  you  think  a  lady  that  gave 
me  so  much  trouble  before  possession  shall  ever 
give  me  any  after  it  ?  No,  no ;  had  she  been  more 
obliging  to  me  when  I  was  in  her  power,  I  should 
De  more  civU  to  her  now  she's  in  mine :  my  assi- 
duity beforehand  was  an  over  price ;  had  she 
made  a  merit  of  the  matter,  she  should  have 
yielded  sooner. 

Mrs.  Man,  Nay,  nay,  sir ;  though  you  have  no 
regard  to  her  honour,  yet  you  shall  protect  mine. 
How  d'ye  think  T  have  secured  my  reputation  so 
long  among  the  people  of  best  figure,  but  by  keep- 
ing all  mouths  stopped?  Sir,  I'll  have  no  clamours 
at  me.  Heavens  help  me,  I  have  clamours  enough 
at  my  door  early  and  late  in  my  t'other  capacity ! 
In  short,  sir,  a  husband  for  Clelia,  or  I  banish  you 
my  presence  for  ever. 

Rich.  Thou  art  a  necessary  devil,  and  I  can't 
want  thee.  {.Aside. 

Mrs,  Man.  Look'ee,  sir,  'tis  your  own  advan- 
tage ;  'tis  only  making  over  your  estate  into  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  ;  and  though  you  don't  absolutely 
command  the  premises,  yet  you  may  exact  enough 
out  of  'em  for  necessaries,  when  you  will. 

Rich,  Patience  a  little,  madam  !  I  have  a  young 
nephew  that,  is  a  captain  of  horse :  he  mortgaged 
the  last  morsel  of  his  estate  to  me,  to  make  up  his 
equipage  for  the  last  campaign.  Perhaps  you 
know  him  ;  he's  a  brisk  fellow,  much  about  court, 
captain  Trueman. 

Mrs.  Man.  Trueman  I  ads  my  life,  he's  one  of 
my  babies  !  I  can  tell  you  the  very  minute  he 
was  born — ^precisely  at  three  a  clock  next  St. 
George's  day  Trueman  will  be  two-and-twenty  ;  a 
stripling,  the  prettiest,  icood-naturei  child,  and 


your  nephew  !  he  must  be  the  man  ;  and  shall  be 
the  man  ;  I  have  a  kindness  for  him. 

Rich.  But  we  must  have  a  care ;  the  fellow 
wants  neither  sense  nor  courage. 

Mrs.  Man.  Phu,  phu !  never  fear  her  part,  she 
shan't  want  instructions ;  and  then  for  her  Ijin?- 
in  a  little  abruptly,  'tis  my  business  to  recon<  ile 
matters  there,  a  fright  or  a  fall  excuses  that.  Lard, 
sir  !  I  do  these  things  every  day. 

Rich,  'Tis  pity  then  to  put  yon  out  of  your 
road  ;  and  Clelia  shall  have  a  hu&band. 

Mrs,  Man.  Fpoke  like  a  man  of  honour !  and 
now  I'll  serve  you  again.  This  Aurelia,  you 
say — 

Rich.  Oh,  she  distracts  me !  Her  beauty, 
family*  and  virtue,  make  her  a  noble  pleasure. 

Mrs,  Man.  And  you  have  a  mind  for  tb&t 
reason  to  eet  her  a  husband  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  faith  ;  I  have  another  young  relation 
at  Cambridge  is  just  going  into  orders;  and  I 
think  such  a  fine  woman,  with  fifteen  handred 
pound,  is  a  better  presentation  than  any  living  in 
my  gift :  and  why  should  he  like  the  cure  the  worse 
that  an  incumbent  was  there  before  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Thou  art  a  pretty  fellow  !  At  the 
same  moment  yon  would  persuade  me  that  you 
love  a  woman  to  madness,  are  you  contriving  how 
to  part  with  her. 

Rich,  If  I  loved  her  not  to  madness  I  should 
not  run  into  these  contradictions.  Here,  my  dear 
mother,  Aurelia's  the  word.  {.Offers  her  momj. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pardon  me,  sir  !->  [Refuting  the 
money."]  Did  you  ever  know  me  mercenary  ?  No, 
no,  sir ;  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Rich.  Nay,  but,  madam,  I  owe  yon  for  the  teeth 
powder  you  sent  me. 

Mrs.  Man.  Oh,  that's  another  matter,  sir ! — 
[  Takes  the  money.]  I  hope  you  like  it,  sir  ? 

Rich.  Extremely,  madam. — [Aside.]  But  it  was 
somewhat  dear  of  twenty  guineas. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot,  Madam,  here  is  Mr.  Wouldbe's  footman 
below  with  a  message  from  his  master. 

Mrs.  Man.  I  come  to  him  presently. — [Exii 
Footman.]  Do  you  know  that  Wouldbe  loves 
Aurelia's  cousin  and  companion,  Mrs.  Constance 
with  the  great  fortune,  and  that  I  solicit  for  him  ? 

Rich.  Why,  she's  engaged  to  his  elder  brother  ! 
besides,  young  Wouldbe  has  no  money  to  prosecute 
an  affair  of  such  consequence.  You  can  have  no 
hopes  of  success  there,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  Man.  Truly,  I  have  no  great  hopes ;  but 
an  industrious  body,  you  know,  would  do  anything 
rather  than  be  idle :  the  aunt  is  very  near  her  time, 
and  I  have  access  to  the  family  when  I  please. 

Rich.  Now  I  think  on't  ;  prithee,  get  the  letter 
from  Wouldbe  that  I  gave  him  just  now.  It  would 
be  proper  to  our  Resigns  upon  Trueman  that  it 
should  not  be  exposed. 

Mrs.  Man.  And  you  showed  Clelia's  letter  to 
Wouldbe  f 

Rich.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Man.  Eh,  you  barbarous  man  !  Who  the 
devil  would  oblige  you  ?  What  pleasure  can  you 
take  in  exposing  the  poor  creature  ?  Dear  little 
child,  'tis  pity,  indeed  it  is! 

Rich.  Madam  the  messenger  waits  bdow ;  so 
ril  take  ray  leave.  lExxL 

Mrs.  Man,  Ah,  you're  a  sad  man !  [EsU 
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ACT  11. 


SCENE  I The  Park. 

Constance  and  Aurjklia  dUcovered, 


Aur.  Prithee,  cousin  Constance,  be  cheerful ;  let 
the  dead  lord  sleep  in  peace,  and  look  up  to  the 
living  ;  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  write  imme- 
diately to  your  lover,  that  he  is  now  a  baron  of 
England,  and  that  you  long  to  be  a  baroness. 

Con,  Nay,  Aurelia,  there  is  some  regard  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  father  for  the  respect  I  bear  the 
son ;  besides  I  don't  know  how,  I  could  wish  my 
young  lord  were  at  home  in  this  juncture.  This 
brother  of  his — some  mischief  will  happen — I  had  a 
very  ugly  dream  last  night.  In  short,  I  am  eaten  up 
with  the  spleen,  my  dear. 

Aur.  Come,  come,  walk  about  and  divert  it;  the 
air  will  do  you  good ;  think  of  other  people^s  affairs 
a  little.     When  did  you  see  Clelia  ? 

Con.  Vm  glad  you  mentioned  her ;  don't  you 
observe  her  gaiety  to  be  much  more  forced  than 
formerly  ?  her  humour  don^t  sit  so  easy  upon  her. 

Aur.  No,  nor  her  stays  neither,  I  can  assure  you. 

Con.  Did  you  observe  how  she  devoured  the 
pomegranates  yesterday  ? 

Aur.  She  talks  of  visiting  a  relation  in  Leices- 
tershire. 

Con.  She  fainted  away  in  the  country  dance 
t'other  night. 

Aur.  Richmore  shunned  her  in  the  Walk  last 
week. 

Con.  And  his  footman  laughed. 

Aur.  She  takes  laudanum  to  make  her  sleep  a 
nights. 

Con.  Ah,  poor  Clelia !  What  will  she  do,  cousin  ? 

AuT.  Do!  why  nothing  till  the  nine  months 
be  up. 

Con.  That's  cruel,  Aurelia,  how  can  you  make 
merry  with  her  misfortunes  ?  I  am  positive  she 
was  no  easy  conquest ;  some  singular  villany  has 
been  practised  upon  her. 

Aur.  Yes,  yes,  the  fellow  would  be  practising 
upon  me  too,  I  thank  him. 

Con.  Have  a  care,  cousin,  he  has  a  promising 
person. 

Aur.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  his  promising  person 
may  as  soon  be  broke  as  his  promising  vows. 
Nature  indeed  has  made  him  a  giant,  and  he  wars 
with  heaven  like  the  giants  of  old. 

Con.  Then  why  will  you  admit  his  visits  ? 

Aur.  I  never  did  :  but  all  the  servants  are  more 
his  than  our  own.  He  has  a  golden  key  to  every 
door  in  the  house ;  besides,  he  makes  my  uncle 
believe  that  his  intentions  are  honourable ;  and, 
indeed,  he  has  said  nothing  yet  to  disprove  it. 
But,  cousin,  do  you  see  who  comes  yonder,  sliding 
along  the  Mall  ? 

Con,  Captain  Trueman,  I  protest  I  the  cam- 
paign has  improved  him,  he  makes  a  very  clean, 
well-furnished  figure. 

Aur.  Youthful,  easy,  and  good-natured.  I  could 
wish  he  would  know  us. 

Con.  Are  you  sure  he's  well-bred  ? 

Aur.  I  tell  you  he's  good-natured,  and  I  take 
good  manners  to  be  nothing  but  a  natural  desire 
to  be  easy  and  agreeable  to  whatever  conversation 


we  fall  into  ;  and  a  porter  with  this  is  mannerly  in 
his  way  ;  and  a  duke  without  it,  has  but  the  breed- 
ing of  a  dancing.master. 

Con.  I  like  him  for  his  affection  to  my  young  lord. 

Aur.  And  I  like  him  for  his  affection  to  my 
young  person. 

Con.  How,  how,  cousin,  you  never  told  me  that. 

Aur.  How  should  I  ?  He  never  told  it  me,  but 
I  have  discovered  it  by  a  great  many  signs  and 
tokens,  that  are  better  security  for  his  heart  than 
ten  thousand  vows  and  promises. 

Coni  He's  Richmore's  nephew. 

Aur.  Ah,  would  he  were  his  heir  too  !  He's  a 
pretty  fellow.  But,  then,  he's  a  soldier  ;  and  must 
share  his  time  with  his  mistress,  honour,  in  Flan- 
ders. No,  no,  I'm  resolved  against  a  man  that 
disappears  all  the  summer  like  a  woodcock. 

Enter  Captain  Trcxmax  behind  them,  as  passing  over  the 

stage. 

True.  That's  for  me  whoever  spoke  it. — [The 
Ladies  turn  about.']  Aurelia ! 

Con.  What,  captain,  you're  afraid  of  everything 
but  the  enemy  ! 

True.  1  have  reason,  ladies,  to  be  most  appre- 
hensive where  there  is  most  danger.  The  enemy 
is  satisfied  with  a  leg  or  an  arm,  but  here  I'm  in 
hazard  of  losing  my  heart. 

Aur.  None  in  the  world,  sir,  nobody  here  de- 
signs to  attack  it. 

True.  But  suppose  it  be  assaulted,  and  taken 
already,  madam  ? 

Aur.  Then  we'll  return  it  without  ransom. 

True.  But  suppose,  madam,  the  prisoner  choose 
to  stay  where  it  is  ? 

Aur.  That  were  to  turn  deserter,  and  you  know, 
captain,  what  such  deserve. 

True.  The  punishment  it  undergoes  this  moment 
— shot  to  death. 

Con.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me  to  put  in. — 
Pray,  sir,  have  you  heard  the  news  of  my  lord 
Wouldbe's  death  ? 

True.  [To  Constance.]  People  mind  not  the 
death  of  others,  madam,  that  are  expiring  them* 
selves. — [  To  Aurelia.]  Do  you  consider,  madam, 
the  penalty  of  wounding  a  man  in  the  Park  ! 

Aur.  Heyday  !  Why,  captain,  d'ye  intend  to 
make  a  Vigo  business  of  it,  and  break  the  boom  at 
once  ?  Sir,  if  you  only  rally,  pray  let  my  cousin 
have  her  share ;  or,  if  you  would  be  particular, 
pray  be  more  respectful ;  not  so  much  upon  the 
declaration,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

True.  I  have  been,  fair  creature,  a  perfect 
coward  in  my  passion ;  I  have  had  hard  strugglings 
with  my  fear  before  I  durst  engage,  and  now  per- 
haps behave  but  too  desperately. 

Aur.  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  you  hare  said  so 
much ;  for  I  must  punish  you  for't,  though  it  be 
contrary  to  my  inclination. — Come,  cousin,  will 
you  walk  ? 

Con.  Servant,  sir !  lExit  with  AuttSLTA. 

True.  Charming  creature ! — /  mutt  punish  you 
for't,  though  it  be  contrary  to  my  inclination. — 
Hope  and  despair  in  a  breath.  But  I'll  think  the 
best.  lEstit. 
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SCENE  IT. — BxNJAMiN  Wouldbb's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Bbkjajun  Wodldbb  and  Mn.  Mandiuui 

muting, 

Ben.  Would.  Thoa  life  and  sonl  of  lecret  deal- 
ings, welcome ! 

Mrs.  Man.  My  dear  child,  bless  thee ! — ^Who 
would  have  imagined  that  I  brought  this  great 
rogue  into  the  world?  He  makes  me  an  old 
woman,  1  protest. — But,  adso,  my  child,  I  forgot ; 
I'm  sorry  for  the  loss  of  your  father,  sorry  at  my 
heart,  poor  man! — [fVeepg.}  Mr.  Wouldbe,  have 
you  got  a  drop  of  brandy  in  your  closet  ?  I  ah*t 
▼ery  well  to-day. 

Ben.  fVouid.  That  yon  shan't  want;  but  be 
pleased  to  sit,  my  dear  mother. — Here,  Jack,  the 
brandy-bottle. — \CaJh  to  Servant.]  Now,  madam, 
I  have  occasion  to  use  you  in  dressing  op  a  haiid- 
■ome  cheat  for  me. 

Mre.  Man,  I  defy  any  chambermaid  in  England 
to  do  it  better.  I  have  dressed  up  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cheats  in  my  time. 

BhUr  Jack  wi^  the  brandif-bottle. 

HerCf  boy,  this  glass  is  too  big ;  carry  it  away,  I'll 
take  a  sup  out  of  the  bottle.  IBxit  Jica. 

Ben.  Would,  Right,  madam.  And  my  business 
being  very  urgent — in  thr^e  words,  *tiB  thi»— 

Mrs.  Man.  Hold,  sir,  till  I  take  advice  of  my 
counsel. — [Drinks.^  There  is  nothing  more  com- 
fortable to  a  poor  creature,  and  fitter  to  revive 
wasting  spirits,  than  a  little  plain  brandy.  I  an't 
for  your  hot  spirits,  your  rosa  solis,  your  ratafias, 
your  orange-waters,  and  the  like  :  a  moderate  glass 
of  cool  Nantes  is  the  ^ing. 

Ben.  Would.  But  to  our  business,  madam. — My 
Ihther  is  dead,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  inherit  his 
estate. 

Mrs.  Man.  You  put  the  case  very  welL 

Ben.  Would.  One  of  two  things  I  must  choose 
— either  to  be  a  lord  or  s  beggar. 

Mrs.  Man.  Be  a  lord  to  choose : — though  I 
have  known  some  that  have  chosen  both. 

Ben.  Would.  I  have  a  brother  that  I  love  very 
well ;  but,  since  one  of  us  must  want,  I  had  rather 
he  should  starve  than  I. 

Mrs.  Man.  Upon  my  conscience,  dear  heart, 
you're  in  the  right  on't. 

Ben.  Would.  Now  your  advice  upon  these  heads. 

Mrs.  Man.  They  be  matters  of  weight,  and  I 
must  consider. — iDrinks."]  Is  there  a  will  in  the 
case? 

Ben.  Would.  There  is ;  which  excludes  me  from 
every  foot  of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Man.  That's  bad. — ^Where's  your  brother? 

Ben.  Would.  He's  now  in  Germany,  in  his  way 
to  England,  and  is  expected  very  soon. 

Afrs.  Man.  How  soon? 

Ben.  Would.  In  a  month  or  less. 

Mrs.  Man.  O  ho  1  a  month  is  a  great  while ! 
onr  business  must  be  done  in  an  hour  or  two.  We 
must — [Drinks']  suppose  your  brother  to  be  dead ; 
nay,  he  shall  be  actually  dead — and,  my  lord,  my 
humble  service  t*ye  1 

Ben.  Would,  O  madam,  I'm  your  ladyship's 
most  devoted-!     Make  your  words  good,  and  I'll — 

Afrs.  Man.  Say  no  more,  sir ;  you  shall  have 
it,  vou  shnll  have  it. 

8^71.  Would.  Ay,  but  how,  (Jear  Mrs.  Man- 
drake ? 


Mrs,  Man.  Mrs.  Mandrake  I  is  that  all  ?  Why 
not  mother,  aunt,  grandmother  ?  Sir,  I  have  done 
more  for  you  this  moment  than  all  the  relations 
you  have  in  the  world. 

Ben.  Would,  Let  me  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Man,  By  the  strength  of  this  potent 
inspiration,  I  have  made  you  a  peer  of  England, 
with  seven  thousand  pound  a  year. — My  lord,  I 
wish  you  joy.  IDrtnks. 

Ben.  Would,  The  woman's  mad,  I  believe ! 

Mrs.  Man,  Quick,  quick,  my  lord !  Counter- 
feit a  letter  presently  from  Germany,  that  your 
brother  is  killed  in  a  duel ;  let  it  be  directed  to 
your  fhther,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  steward 
when  you  are  by. — What  sort  of  fellow  is  the 
steward? 

Ben.  Would.  Why,  a  timorous,  half-honest 
man,  that  a  littie  persuasion  will  make  a  whole 
knave.  He  wants  courage  to  be  throughly  just  or 
entirely  a  villain ;  but  good  backing  will  in«Jke  him 
either. 

Mrs,  Man.  And  he  shan't  want  that !  I  tell 
you  the  letter  must  come  into  his  hands  when  yoo 
are  by ;  Upop  this  you  take  immediate  possession, 
and  so  you  hIVe  the  best  part  of  the  law  of  your 
side. 

Ben,  Would.  But  suppose  my  brother  comes  in 
the  mean  time  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  This  must  be  done  this  very  mo- 
ment. Let  him  eome  when  you're  in  possesion, 
ril  warrant  well  find  a  way  to  keep  him  out. 

Ben.  Would,  But,  how,  my  dear  contriver  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  By  your  father's  will,  man,  your 
father's  will : — that  is,  one  that  your  father  might 
have  made,  and  which  we  will  make  for  him.  I'll 
send  you  a  nephew  of  my  own,  a  lawyer,  that  shall 
do  the  business.  Go,  get  into  possession,  pos- 
session, I  say  ;  let  us  have  but  the  estate  to  back 
the  suit,  and  you'll  6nd  the  law  too  strong  for 
justice,  I  warrant  you. 

Ben.  Would.  My  oracle  !  How  shall  we  revd 
in  delight  when  this  great  prediction  is  accom* 
plished  I — But  one  thing  yet  remains,  my  brother's 
mistress,  the  charming  Constance — let  ho*  be  mine. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pho !  pho  I  she's  yours  o'  coarse ; 
she's  contracted  to  you ;  for  she's  engaged  to 
marry  no  man  but  my  lord  W^ouldbe's  son  and 
heir ;  now,  you  being  the  person,  she's  recoverable 
by  law. 

Ben,  Would,  Marry  her!  no,  no,  she's  con- 
tracted to  him  ;  'twere  injustice  to  rob  a  brother 
of  his  wife,  an  easier  favour  will  satisfy  me. 

Mrs,  Man,  Why,  truly,  as  you  say,  that  favour 
is  so  easy  that  I  wonder  they  make  such  a  bustie 
about  it.  But  get  you  gone  and  mind  your  affairs, 
I  must  about  mine. — Oh — I  had  foi^ot — where's 
that  foolish  letter  you  had  this  morning  from 
Richmore  ? 

Ben,  Would.  I  have  posted  it  up  in  the  Choco- 
late-house. 

Aira.  Man.  Yaw  \—[Shr%eks.'\  I  shall  fsU  into 
fits  ;  hold  me — 

Ben.  Would,  No,  no,  I  did  but  jest ;  here  it  is. 
But  be  assured,  madam,  I  wanted  only  time  to  have 
exposed  it. 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah,  you  barbarous  man  }  why  so  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Because,  when  knaves  of  our  sex, 
and  fools  of  yours  meet,  they  make  the  best  jest  in 
the  world. 
Mrs.  Man,  Sir.  the  world  has  a  better  sLai e  in 
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the  jest  when  we  are  the  knaves  and  you  the  fools. 
But  look'ee,  sir,  if  ever  you  open  your  mouth  about 
this  trick,  I'll  discover  all  your  tricks ;  therefore, 
^iIence  and  safety  on  both  sides. 

Ben.  Would,  Madam,  you  need  not  doubt  my 
silence  at  present ;  because  my  own  affairs  will 
employ  me  sufficiently ;  so  there's  your  letter. 
— [Gives  the  letter.}  And  now  to  write  my 
own. 

Mrs.  Man.  Adieu,  my  lord ! — [Ejcit  Wouldbe.] 
Let  me  see. — [Opens  the  letter  and  reads.'\  If 
there  be  solemnity  in  protestations — that's  foolish, 
very  foolish  1  Why  should  she  expect  solemnity 
in  protestations  ? — Um,  um,  um. — /  may  still  de- 
pend upon  the  faith  of  my  Richmore. — Ah,  poor 
Clelia  ! — Um,  um,  um. — /  can  no  longer  hide  the 
effects  on't  from  the  world. — The  effects  on't ! 
How  modestly  is  that  expressed  !  Well,  'tis  a 
pretty  letter,  and  111  keep  it.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— A  Boom  in  Lord  Wouldbf/s 

House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ci.caraccodnt  discovered. 

Mrs.  Clear.  You  are  to  blame,  you  are  much  to 
ilame,  husband,  in  being  so  scrupulous. 

Clear.  'Tis  true ;  this  foolish  conscience  of 
Hiine  has  been  the  greatest  bar  to  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  Clear.  And  will  ever  be  so.  Tell  me  but 
one  that  thrives,  and  I'll  show  you  a  hundred  that 
starve  by  it.  Do  you  think  'tis  fourscore  pound 
a  year  makes  my  lord  Gouty's  steward's  wife  live 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  ?  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear,  I'm  as  good  a  gentlewoman  as  she,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  be  maintained  accordingly.  ^Tis  conscience 
1  warrant  that  buys  her  the  point-heads  and  dia- 
mond necklace?  Was  it  conscience  that  bought 
her  the  fine  house  iu  Jermyn-street  ?  Is  it  conscience 
that  enables  the  steward  to  buy  when  the  lord  is 
forced  to  sell  ? 

Clear.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do .' 

Mrs.  Clear.  Do  !  now's  your  time  ;  that  small 
morsel  of  an  estate  your  lord  bought  lately,  a 
thing  not  worth  mentioning ;  take  it  towards  your 
daughter  Molly's  portion.  What's  two  hundred 
a  year  }  'twill  never  be  missed. 

Clear.  'Tis  but  a  small  matter,  I  must  confess  ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  my  past  faithful  service,  I  think 
it  but  reasonable  I  should  cheat  a  little  now. 

Mrs.  Clear.  Reasonable !  all  the  reason  that 
can  be ;  if  the  ungrateful  world  won't  reward  an 
honest  man,  why  let  an  honest  man  reward  himself. 
There's  five  hundred  pounds  you  received  but  two 
days  ago,  lay  them  aside.  Yon  may  easily  sink  it 
in  the  charge  of  the  funeral.  Do  my  dear  now, 
kiss  me,  and  do  it. 

Clear.  Well,  you  have  such  a  winning  way  with 
yon  !  But,  my  dear,  I'm  so  much  afraid  of  my 
young  lord's  coming  home ;  he's  a  cunning  close 
man,  they  say,  and  will  examine  my  accounts  very 
narrowly. 

Mrs.  Clear.  Ay,  my  dear,  would  you  had  the 
younger  brother  to  dedi  with  !  you  might  manage 
him  as  you  pleased.  I  see  him  coming.  Let  us 
weep,  let  us  weep. 

[Thep  pull  out  their  handkerchiefs^  and  seem  to  mourn. 


Enter  BaifiAMiw  Woulobb. 

Clear.  Ah,  sir  1  we  have  all  lost  a  father,  a 
friend,  and  a  supporter. 

Ben.  Would,  ky,  Mr.  Steward,  we  must  submit 
to  fate,  as  he  has  done.  And  it  is  no  small  addition 
to  my  grief,  honest  Mr.  Clearaccount,  that  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  supply  my  father's  place  to  you 
and  yours.  Your  sincerity  and  justice  to  the  dead 
merits  the  greatest  regard  from  those  that  survive 
him.  Had  I  but  my  brother's  ability,  or  he  my 
inclinations.  Til  assure  you,  Mrs.  Clearaccount, 
you  should  not  have  such  cause  to  mourn. 

Mrs.  Clear.  Ah,  good  noble  sir  I 

Clear.  Your  brother,  sir,  I  hear,  is  a  very  severe 
man. 

Ben.  Would.  He  is  what  the  world  calls  a  pru- 
dent man,  Mr.  Steward.  I  have  often  heard  him 
very  severe  upon  men  of  your  business ;  and  has 
declared,  that  for  form's  sake  indeed  he  would  keep 
a  steward,  but  that  he  would  inspect  into  all  hi« 
accounts  himself. 

Afrs.  Clear.  Ay,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  you  have  more 
sense  than  to  do  these  things;  you  have  ndore 
honour  than  to  trouble  your  head  with  your  own 
affairs.     Would  to  Heavens  we  were  to  serve  you  ! 

Ben.  Would.  Would  I  could  serve  you,  madam, 
without  injustice  to  my  brother. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  A  letter  for  my  lord  Wouldbe. 

Clear.  It  comes  too  late,  alas  !  for  his  perusaL 
Let  me  see  it.  [Opens  and  reads, 

Frankfort,  Octob.  10,  new  style. 
Frankfort !  where's  Frankfort,  sir  ? 

Ben.  Would.  In  Germany.  This  letter  must  be 
from  my  brother  ;  I  suppose  he's  a-coming  home. 

Clear.  'Tis  none  of  his  hand.     Let  me  see. 

[Reads. 
My  Lord, 

I  am  troubled  at  this  unhappy  occasion  of  send- 
ing  to  your  lordship  ;  your  brave  son,  and  my  dear 
friend,  was  yesterday  unfortunately  killed  in  a 
duel  by  a  German  count — 

I  shall  love  a  German  count  as  long  as  I  live. — My 
lord,  my  lord,  now  I  may  call  you  so,  since  your 
elder  brother's — dead. 

Ben.  Would,  f  Mrs.  Clear.  How  ? 

Clear.  Read  there. 

[Gives  the  letter,  Wooldbb  peruses  it. 

Ben.  Would.  Oh,  my  fate!  a  father  and  a 
brother  in  one  day  !  Heavens  !  'tis  too  much. — 
Where  is  the  fatal  messenger  ? 

Foot.  A  gentleman,  sir,  who  said  he  came  post 
on  purpose.  He  was  afraid  the  contents  of  the 
letter  would  unqualify  my  lord  for  company ;  so 
he  would  take  another  time  to  wait  on  him.  [Exit. 

Bert.  Would.  Nay,  then  'tis  true  ;  and  there  is 
truth  in  dreams.     Last  night  I  dreamed — 

Mrs.  Clear.  Nay,  my  lord,  I  dreamed  too ;  I 
dreamed  1  saw  your  brother  dressed  in  a  long 
minister's  gown  (Lord  bless  us  !),  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  walking  before  a  dead  body  to  the 
grave. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  Mr.  Clearaccount,  get 
mourning  ready. 

Clear.  Will  your  lordship  have  the  old  coach 
covered,  or  a  new  one  made } 

Ben.  Would.  A  new  one.  The  old  coach,  with 
the  grey  horses.  I  give  to  Mrs.  Clearaccount  here  ; 
'tis  not  fit  she  should  walk  the  streets. 
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Mrg.  Clear.  [Atids.']  Heavens  bleis  the  Ger- 
man count,  I  say  ! — [Aloud.]  Bat,  my  lord — 

Ben.  Would.  No  reply,  madam,  you  shall  have  itt 
and  receive  it  but  as  the  earnest  of  my  favours — 
Mr.  Clearaccount,  I  double  your  salary,  and  all  the 
servants*  wages,  to  moderate  their  grief  for  our  great 
losses.     Pray,  sir,  take  order  about  these  afiairs. 

Clear.  1  shall,  my  lord. 

lExU  witM  Mrs.  CLaABAOOouinr. 

Ben»  Would.  So !  I  have  got  possession  of  the 
castle,  and  if  I  had  but  a  little  Uw  to  fortify  me 
now,  I  believe  we  might  hold  it  out  a  great  while. 
Oh  I  here  comes  my  attorney. 

Mr.  Subtleman,  your  servant. 

Sub.  My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy ;  my  aunt  Man- 
drake has  sent  me  to  receive  your  commands. 

Ben.  Would.  Has  she  told  you  anything  of  the 
affair  ? 

Sub.  Not  a  word,  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Why  then — come  nearer. — Can 
you  make  a  man  right  heir  to  an  estate  during  the 
life  of  an  elder  brother  ? 

Sub.  I  thouf^ht  you  had  been  the  eldest. 

Ben.  Would.  That  we  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  ; 
for  you  must  know,  there  is  an  impertinent  fellow 
that  takes  a  fancy  to  dispute  the  seniority  with  me; 
for,  look'ee,  sir,  my  mother  has  unluckily  sowed 
discord  in  the  family,  by  bringing  forth  twins.  My 
brother,  'tis  true,  was  first-bom;  but,  I  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  was  the  first -begotten. 

Sub.  I  understand — you  are  come  to  an  estate 
and  dignity,  that  by  justice  indeed  is  your  own,  but 
by  law  it  falls  to  your  brother. 

Ben.  Would.  I  had  rather,  Mr.  Subtleman,  it 
were  his  by  justice  and  mine  by  law ;  for  I  would 
have  the  strongest  title,  if  possible. 

Suh.  I  am  very  sorry  there  should  happen  any 
breach  between  brethren  :  so  I  think  it  would  be 
but  a  christian  and  charitable  act  to  take  away  all 
farther  disputes,  by  making  you  true  heir  to  the 
estate  by  the  last  will  of  your  father.  Look*ee, 
V\\  divide  stakes ;  you  shall  yield  the  eldership  and 
honour  to  him,  and  he  shall  quit  his  estate  to  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  much 
care  if  1  do  grant  him  the  eldest,  half  an  hour  is 
but  a  trifle.  But  how  shall  we  do  about  this  will  ? 
who  shall  we  get  to  prove  it  ? 

Sub.  Never  trouble  yourself  for  that,  I  expect  a 
cargo  of  witnesses  and  usquebaugh  by  the  first  fair 
wind. 

Ben.  Would.  But  we  can't  stay  for  them;  it 
must  be  done  immediately. 

Sub.  Well,  well ;  we'll  find  somebody,  I  warrant 
yon,  to  make  oath  of  his  last  words. 

Ben.  Would.  That's  impossible  ;  for  my  father 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  did  not  speak  at  all. 

Sub.  That  s  nothing,  sir  :  he's  not  the  first  dead 
man  that  I  have  made  to  speak. 

Ben.  Would.  You're  a  great  master  of  speech, 
I  don't  question,  sir;  and  I  can  assure  you  there 
will  be  ten  guineas  for  every  word  you  extort  from 
him  in  my  favour. 

Sub.  O  sir,  that's  enough  to  make  your  great- 
grandfather speak. 

Ben.  Would.  Come  then,  FU  carry  you  to 
my  steward ;  he  shall  give  you  the  names  of  the 
manors,  and  the  true  titles  and  denominations  of 
the  estate,  and  then  you  shall  go  to  work.  IBxeunt 


SCENE  IV.-^The  Park. 

Enter  RicBvoas  and  Captain  TaosaiAir,  wteetim^ 

Rich.  O  brave  cuz  !  you're  very  happy  with  the 
fair,  I  find.  Prsy  which  of  those  two  ladies  yon 
encountered  just  now  has  your  adoration  ? 

True.  She  that  commands  by  forbidding  it: 
and  since  I  had  courage  to  declare  to  heiwlf,  I 
dare  now  own  it  to  the  world :  Anrelia,  air,  ia  my 
angel. 

BielL  Ha!~r^  long  jNwstf.]  Sir,  I  find 
you're  of  everybody's  religion ;  but  methinka  yon 
make  a  bold  flight  at  first.  Do  yon  think  your 
captain's  pay  will  stake  against  so  high  a 
gamester  ? 

True.  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Bieh,  Mean  !  bless  me,  sir,  mean  ! — 'You're  a 
man  of  mighty  honour,  we  all  know. — Bat  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret — the  thing  is  public  fdready. 

True.  I  should  be  proud  that  all  mankind  w»e 
acquainted  with  it ;  I  should  despise  the  passion 
that  could  make  me  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
own  it. 

Rich.  Ha !  ha !  ha .  prithee,  dear  captain,  no 
more  of  these  rhodomontados ;  you  may  as  soon 
put  a  standing-army  upon  na.  I'll  tell  you 
another  secrete—five  hundred  pound  is  the  least 
penny. 

True.  Nay,  to  my  knowledge,  she  has  fifteen 
hundred. 

Rich,  Nay,  to  my  knowledge,  she  took  fne. 

True.  Took  five !  how  ?  where  ? 

Rich.  In  her  lap,  in  her  lap,  captain^  where 
should  it  be? 

True.  I'm  amazed  I 

Richm  So  am  I ;  that  she  could  be  so  unreason- 
able.— Fifteen  hundred  pound  !  'sdeath !  had  she 
that  price  from  you  ? 

True.  'Sdeath  1  I  meant  her  portion. 

Rich.  Why,  what  have  yon  to  do  with  her 
portion  ? 

True.  I  loved  her  up  to  marriage,  by  this  light 

Rich,  Marriage  1  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  love  the  gipsy 
for  her  cunning.  A  young,  easy,  amorous,  credu- 
lous fellow  of  two-and-twenty,  was  just  the  game 
she  wanted ;  I  find  she  presently  singled  yon  out 
from  the  herd. 

True.  You  distract  me  ! 

Rich.  A  soldier  too,  that  must  follow  th«  wars 
abroad,  and  leave  her  to  engagementa  at  home. 

True.  Death  and  furies !  I  U  be  revenged  ! 

Rich.  Why,  what  can  you  do.  ?  You'll  chal- 
lenge her,  will  you  ? 

True,  Her  reputation  was  spotless  when  I  went 
over. 

Rich.  So  was  the  reputation  of  mareschal  Bouf- 
flers  ;  but  d'ye  think,  that  while  you  were  beating 
the  French  abroad,  that  we  were  idle  at  home? 
No,  no,  we  have  had  our  sieges,  our  capitulations, 
and  surrendries,  and  all  that.  We  have  cut  our- 
selves out  good  winter  quarters  as  well  as  yon. 

True,  And  are  you  billeted  there  ? 

Rich.  Look'ee,  Trueman,  you  ought  to  be  very 
trusty  to  a  secret,  that  has  saved  you  from  destruc- 
tion* In  plain  terms,  I  have  buried  five  hundred 
pounds  in  that  little  spot,  and  I  should  think  it 
very  hard  if  you  took  it  over  my  head. 

True.  Not  by  a  lease  for  Ufe,  I  csn  assure  yoo 
but  I  shall— 
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Rich.  What !  you  han't  five  hundred  pounds  to 
give  ?  Look'ee,  since  you  can  make  no  sport,  spoil 
none.  In  a  year  or  two,  she  dwindles  to  a  perfect 
basset>bank ;  everybody  may  play  at  it  that 
pleases,  and  then  you  may  put  in  for  a  piece  or 
two. 

True,  Dear  sir,  I  could  worship  you  for  this. 

Rich.  Not  for  this,  nephew ;  for  I  did  not  intend 
it,  but  I  came  to  seek  you  upon  another  affair. 
Were  not  you  in  the  presence  last  night  t 

True.  I  was. 

Rich,  Did  not  you  talk  to  Clelia,  my  lady 
Taper's  niece  } 

True,  A  fine  woman. 

Rich.  Well,  I  met  her  upon  the  stairs,  and 
handing  her  to  her  coach,  she  asked  me  if  you 
were  not  my  nephew ;  and  said  two  or  three  warm 
things,  that  persuade  me  she  likes  you.  Her 
relations  have  interest  at  court,  and  she  has  money 
in  her  pocket. 

True,  But — this  devil  Aurelia  still  sticks  with 
me. 

Rich,  What  then !  the  way  to  love  in  one  place 
with  success,  is  to  marry  in  another  with  conveni- 
ence. Clelia  has  four  thousand  pound ;  this  ap- 
plied  to  your  reigning  ambition,  whether  love  or 
advancement,  will  go  a  great  way :  and  for  her 
virtue  and  conduct,  be  assured,  that  nobody  can 
give  a  better  account  of  it  than  myself. 

True.  I  am  willing  to  believe  from  this  late 
accident,  that  you  consult  my  honour  and  interest 
in  what  you  propose,  and  therefore  I  am  satisfied 
to  be  governed. 

Rich,  I  see  the  very  lady  in  the  walk. — We'll 
•bout  it 

True.  I  wait  on  you.  lExeunL 


SCENE  V.-— ^  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbe's 

Ilotue, 

BXWMMTN  WOULDBC,  SUBTLKMAW,  and  CLSABAOOOmrr, 

discov€red. 

Rett,  Would.  Well,  Mr.  Subtleman,  you  are 
sure  the  will  is  firm  and  good  in  law  ? 

Sub.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord  :  and  for  the  last 
words  to  prove  it,  here  they  are — look*ee,  Mr. 
Clearaccount — Yea — that  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  him  (you  know)  by  Uiose 
about  him  when  he  was  a-dying — yes,  or  no,  he 
mast  have  said  ;  so  we  have  chosen  yes — Ye*t  I 
have  made  my  will,  as  H  may  be  found  in  the 
cwftody  of  Mr.  Clearaccount  my  steward  ;  and  I 
desire  it  may  stand  as  vty  last  will  and  testament, 
— Did  you  ever  hear  a  dying  man's  words  more  to 
the  purpose  I  An  apoplexy  1  I  tell  you,  my  lord 
had  intervals  to  the  last. 

Clear.  Ay,  but  how  shall  these  words  be 
proved  ? 

Sub.  My  lord  shall  speak  'em  now. 

Ben.  Would,  Shall  he,  faith  t 

Sub.  Ay,  now — if  the  corpse  ben't  buried. 
Look'ee,  sir,  these  words  must  be  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  drawn  out  again  before  us  all ;  and  if 
they  won't  be  his  last  words  then — I'll  be  per- 
jured. 

Ben.  Would.  What !  violate  the  dead  !  it  must 
not  be,  Mr.  Subtleman. 

Sub,  With  aU  my  heart,  sir!  But  I  think 
you  had  better  violate  the  dead  of  a  tooth  or  so. 


than  violate  the  living  of  seven  thousand  pound 
a  year. 

Ben,  Would.  But  is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Sub.  No,  sir.  Why,  d'ye  think  Mr.  Clear- 
account  here  will  hazard  soul  and  body  to  swear 
they  are  his  last  words,  unless  they  be  made  his 
last  words }  For  my  part,  sir,  I'll  swear  to 
nothing  but  what  I  see  with  my  eyes  come  out  of 
a  man's  mouth. 

Ben,  Would,  But  it  looks  so  unnatural. 

Sub.  What,  to  open  a  man's  mouth,  and  put  in 
a  bit  of  paper ! — this  is  all. 

Ben.  Would,  But  the  body  is  cold,  and  his 
teeth  can't  be  got  asunder. 

Sub,  But  what  occasion  has  your  father  for  teeth 
now  !  I  tell  you  what,  I  knew  a  gentleman,  three 
days  buried,  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  his  dead 
hand  set  to  his  last  will,  (unless  somebody  made 
him  sign  another  afterwards,)  and  I  know  the 
estate  to  be  held  by  that  tenure  to  this  day  ;  and 
a  firm  tenure  it  is ;  for  a  dead  hand  holds  fastest ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  dead  teeth  will  fasten  as  hard. 

Ben.  Would,  Well,  well,  use  your  pleasure,  you 
understand  the  law  best. — [Exeunt  Subtleman 
and  Clearaccount.]  Wlkat  a  mighty  confusion 
is  brought  into  families  by  sudden  death  !  Men 
should  do  well  to  settle  their  affairs  in  time.  Had 
my  father  done  this  before  he  was  taken  ill,  what 
a  trouble  had  he  saved  us  I  But  he  was  taken 
suddenly,  poor  man  ! 

Re-enUr  Subtlbbian. 

Sub,  Your  father  still  bears  you  the  old  grudge 
I  find.  It  was  with  much  struggling  he  con- 
sented ;  I  never  knew  a  man  so  loath  to  speak  in 
my  life. 

Ben,  Would,  He  was  always  a  man  of  few 
words. 

Sub,  Now  I  may  safely  bear  vritness  myself,  as 
the  scrivener  there  present :  I  love  to  do  things 
with  a  clear  conscience.  [Subteribes. 

Ben.  Would.  But  the  law  requires  three  witnesses. 

Sub.  Oh  1  I  shall  pick  up  a  couple  more,  that 
perhaps  may  take  my  word  for't.  But  is  not  Mr. 
Clearaccount  in  your  interest  ? 

Ben.  Would.  I  hope  so. 

Sub.  Then  he  shall  be  one;  a  witness  in  the 
family  goes  a  great  way;  besides,  these  foreign 
evidences  are  risen  confoundedly  since  the  wars. 
I  hope,  if  mine  escape  the  privateers,  to  make  a 
hundred  pound  an  ear  of  every  head  of  'em.  But 
the  steward  is  an  honest  man,  and  shall  save  you 
the  charges.  iExit. 

Ben.  Would.  The  pride  of  birth,  the  heats  of 
appetite,  and  fears  of  want,  are  strong  temptations 
to  injustice. — But  why  injustice  ?  —  The  world 
has  broke  all  civilities  with  me,  and  left  me  in 
the  eldest  state  of  nature,  wild,  where  force,  or 
cunning  first  created  right.  I  caAnot  say  I  ever 
knew  a  father ;  'tis  true,  I  was  b^otten  in  his 
lifetime,  but  1  was  posthumous  bom,  and  lived  not 
till  he  died.      My  hours  indeed  I  numbered,  but 

ne'er  enjoyed  'em  till  this  moment My  brother ! 

what  is  brother  ?  we  are  all  so  ;  and  the  first  two 
were  enemies.  He  stands  before  me  in  the  road 
of  life  to  rob  me  of  my  pleasures.  My  senses, 
formed  by  nature  for  delight,  are  all  alarmed.  My 
sight,  my  bearing,  taste  and  touch,  call  loudly  on 
me  for  their  objects,*  and  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

Q  Q  2  t^-"**- 
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SCENE  I.— -jl  Room  in  Lord  Woi7Ldbb*s  Home, 

BsKJAMTif  WooLDBB  U  ditecvtrtd  dretiing,  FmiBOur 
attending.    CuRARAocouinr,  Comic,  and  a  Uvtt  tf  Gentle- 

men,  in  weaiting. 

Ben.  Would,  {Atide.l  Surely,  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  quality  is  a  clean  and  a  numerous  leree  I 
Such  a  crowd  of  attendance  for  the  cheap  reward 
of  words  and  promises,  distinguishes  the  nobility 
from  those  that  pay  wages  to  their  serrants. — [First 
Gentleman  tehUpert.]  Sir,  I  shall  speak  to  the 
commissionerst  and  use  all  my  interest,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir. — [Second  Gentleman  whifpera.'\  Sir,  I 
shall  meet  some  of  your  board  this  evening ;  let  me 
see  you  to-morrow. — [Third  Gentleman  whUpere.^ 
Sir,  rU  consider  of  it.'—[A»ide.']  That  fellow's 
breath  stinks  of  tobacco. — O  Mr.  Ck»mic,  your 
servant ! 

Com.  My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  show  your  lordship. 

Ben.  fVould,  What  is  it,  pray,  sir  ? 

Com,  I  have  an  elegy  upon  the  dead  lord,  and  a 
panegyric  upon  the  living  one. — In  utrumfus  pa- 
rattUt  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Ha  I  ha  I  very  pretty,  Mr.  Comic 
But  pray,  Mr.  Comic,  why  don't  you  write  plays  ? 
it  would  give  one  an  opportunity  of  sefving  you. 

Com.  My  lord,  I  have  writ  one. 

Ben.  Would.  Was  it  ever  acted  ? 

Com.  N^  my  lord ;  but  it  has  been  a-rehearsing 
these  thre^ears  and  a  half. 

Ben.  Would.  A  long  time.  There  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  business  in  it  surely. 

Com.  No,  my  lord,  none  at  all.  I  have  another 
play  just  finished,  but  that  I  want  a  plot  for't 

Ben.  Would.  A  plot !  you  should  read  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  plays,  Mr.  Comic.  I  like  your 
verses  here  mightily. — Here,  Mr.  Clearaccount ! 

Com,  Now  for  five  guineas  at  least  lAride. 

Ben.  Would,  Here,  give  Mr.  Comic,  give  him 
^give  him  the  Spanish  play  that  lies  in  the  closet 
window. — [To  a  Gentleman.]  Captain,  ean  I  do 
you  any  service  ? 

Fourth  Gent.  Pray,  my  lord,  nse  your  interest 
with'  the  general  for  that  vacant  commission :  I 
hopt,  my  lord,  the  blood  I  have  already  lost,  may 
entitle  me  to  spill  the  remainder  in  my  country's 
cause. 

Ben,  Would.  All  the  reason  in  the  world. — 
Captain,  you  may  depend  upon  me  for  all  the  ser- 
Tice  I  can. 

Fifth  Geni,  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  forget 
to  speak  to  the  general  about  that  vacant  com- 
mission. Although  I  have  never  made  a  campaign, 
yet,  my  lord,  my  interest  in  the  country  can  raise 
me  men,  which,  I  think,  should  prefer  me  to  that 
gentleman,  whose  bloody  disposition  fiightens  the 
poor  people  from  listing. 

Ben,  Would,  All  the  reason  in  the  world,  sir ; 
you  may  depend  upon  me  for  all  the  service  in  my 
power.---C8ptain,  1*11  do  your  business  for  you. — 
Sir,  I'll  speak  to  the  general ;  I  shall  see  him  at  the 
iiouse. 


Alter  AMennaa. 
Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant ! — GentlemeB  aU. 
I  beg  your  pardon! — [Exeunt  Levee]  Mr.  Alder- 
man, have  you  any  service  to  command  me  ? 

Aid.  Your  lordship's  humUe  servant ! — I  have 
a  favour  to  beg.  You  must  know,  I  have  a  grace- 
less son,  a  fellow  that  drinks  and  swears  eternally, 
keeps  a  whore  in  every  comer  of  the  town :  in 
short,  he's  fit  for  no  kind  of  thing  but  a  soldier.  I 
am  so  tired  of  him  that  I  intend  to  throw  him 
into  the  army,  let  the  fellow  be  ruined,  if  he  wilL 

Ben.  Would.  I  commend  your  paternal  care, 
sir !     Can  I  do  you  any  service  in  this  affair  ? 

Aid.  Yes,  my  lord :  there  is  a  vacant  compsny 
in  colonel  Whatd'yecalum's  regiment,  and  if  your 
lordship  would  but  speak  to  the  general — 

Ben.  Would.  Has  your  son  ever  served  ? 

Aid.  Served !  yes,  my  lord,  he's  an  ensign  in  the 
trainbands. 

Ben.  Would.  Has  he  ever  signalised  his  courage  ? 

Aid.  Often,  often,  my  lord  ;  but  one  day  par- 
ticularly, you  must  know,  his  captain  was  so  busy 
shipping  of  a  cargo  of  cheeses,  that  he  left  my  son 
to  command  in  his  place — would  you  bdieve  it,  my 
lord  ?  he  charged  up  Cheapside,  in  the  front  of  the 
buff-coats  with  such  bravery  and  courage,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  wishing,  in  the  loyalty  of  my 
heart,  for  ten  thousand  sudh  officers  upon  the  Rhine. 
Ah  !  my  lord,  we  must  employ  such  fellows  as  him, 
or  we  shall  never  humble  the  French  king. — ^Now, 
my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a  convenient  time  to  hint 
these  things  to  the  general — 

Ben.  Would.  All  the  reason  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Alderman — I'll  do  you  ail  the  service  I  can. 

Aid.  You  may  tell  him  ;  he's  a  man  of  courage, 
fit  for  the  service  ;  and  then  he  loves  hardship— be 
sleeps  every  other  night  in  the  round-house. 

Ben.  Would,  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can. 

Aid,  Then,  my  lord,  he  salutes  with  his  pike  so 
very  handsomely,  it  went  to  his  mistress's  heart, 
t'other  day. — ^Then  he  beats  a  drum  like  an  an^^L 

Ben,  Would.  Sir,  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  1 
can — 

[Not  t€iking  (he  leatt  nottee  t^  the  Alderman  all  (hi* 
tohUe,  but  druting  himt^  in  the  plast. 

Aid,  But,  my  lord,  the  hurry  of  your  lordship's 
affairs  may  put  my  business  out  of  your  head; 
therefore,  my  lord,  I'll  presume  to  leave  you  some 
mem  orandum . 

Ben.  Would,  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can. 

[Not  minding  him. 

Aid,  Pray,  my  \ord,^[Pulling  him  by  the 
sleeve]  give  me  leave  for  a  memorandum ;  my 
glove,  I  suppose,  will  do.  Here,  my  lord,  pray 
remember  me — 

[Lope  his  glove  upon  the  table,  and  exit 

Ben.  Would,  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can. — 
What,  is  he  gone  ?  'Tis  the  most  rude  familiar 
fellow ! — Faugh,  what  a  greasy  gauntlet  is  here  ! — 
[A  puree  drop*  out  qf  the  glove."]  Oh  I  no,  no  ; 
the  glove  is  a  clean  well-made  glove,  and  the 
owner  of  it — ^the  most  respectful  person  I  have  seen 
this  morning ;  he  knowA  what  distance    [Chink' 
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ing  the  purse}  is  due  to  a  man  of  quality. — But 
what  must  I  do  for  this  ? — Frisure,  do  you  remem- 
ber what  the  aldermau  said  to  me  ? 

Fris.  No,  my  lord,  I  thought  your  lordship  had. 

Ben,  Would.  This  blockhead  thinks  a  man  of 
quality  can  mind  what  people  say— when  they  do 
something,  'tis  another  case. — Here,  call  him  back. 
— \_Exit  Frisure.]  He  talked  something  of  the 
general,  and  his  son,  and  trainbands,  I  know  not 
what  stuff. 

Re-enter  Frisvrs  urith  Alderman. 

Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  I  have  put  your  memorandum 
in  my  pocket. 

Aid.  Oh,  my  lord,  you  do  me  too  much  honour ! 

Ben.  Would.  But,  Mr.  Alderman,  the  business 
you  were  talking  of ;  it  shall  be  done,  but  if  you 
gave  a  short  note  of  it  to  my  secretary,  it  would 
not  be  amiss. — But,  Mr.  Alderman,  han't  you  the 
fellow  to  this  glove,  it  fits  me  mighty  well — iPut- 
ttng  on  the  glove. ^  It  looks  so  like  a  challenge  to 
give  a  man  an  odd  glove — and  I  would  have  nothing 
that  looks  like  enmity  between  you  and  I,  Mr. 
Alderman. 

Aid.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  intended  the  other  glove 
for  a  memorandum  to  the  colonel,  but  since  your 
lordship  has  a  mind  to't—  [Oivti  the  glove. 

Ben.  Would.  Here,  Frisure,  lead  this  gentleman 
to  my  secretary,  and  bid  him  take  a  note  of  his 
business. 

Aid.  But,  my  lord,  don't  do  me  all  the  service 
you  can  now. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  I  won't  do  you  all  the  ser- 
Tice  I  can. — [Ejceunt  Frisurk  and  Alderman.] 
These  citizens  have  a  strange  capacity  of  soliciting 
sometimes. 

Re-enter  Clearaccount* 

Clear.  My  lord,  here  are  your  tailor,  your 
vintner,  your  bookseller,  and  half-a-dosen  more 
with  their  bills  at  the  door,  and  they  desire  their 
money. 

Ben.  Would.  Tell  'em,  Mr.  Clearaccount,  that 
when  I  was  a  private  gentleman,  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  run  in  debt,  and  now  that  I  have  got 
into  a  higher  rank,  I'm  so  very  busy  I  can't  pay 
it.  As  for  that  clamorous  rogue  of  a  tailor,  speak 
him  fair  till  he  has  made  up  my  liveries :  then 
about  a  year  and  a  half  hence,  be  at  leisure  to  put 
him  off;  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer. 

Clear.  My  lord,  there's  a  gentleman  below  calls 
himself  Mr.  Basset,  he  says  your  lordship  owes  him 
fifty  guineas  that  he  won  of  you  at  cards. 

Ben.  Would.  Look'ee,  sir,  the  gentleman's 
money  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid  im- 
mediately. 

Clear.  Your  father  thought  otherwise,  my  lord. 
He  always  took  care  to  have  the  poor  tradesmen 
satisfied,  whose  only  subsistence  lay  in  the  use  of 
their  money,  and  was  used  to  say,  that  nothing  was 
iiionourable  but  what  was  honest. 

Ben.  Would.  My  father  might  say  what  he 
pleased,  he  was  a  nobleman  of  very  singular  hu- 
mours :  but  in  my  notion  there  are  not  two  things 
in  nature  more  different  than  honour  and  honesty. 
Now  your  honesty  is  a  little  mechanic  quality,  well 
enough  among  citizens,  people  that  do  nothing  but 
pitiful  mean  actions  according  to  law  ;  but  your 
honour  flies  a  much  higher  pilch,  and  will  do  any- 
thing that's  free  and  spontaneous,  but  scorns  to 
U:vel  itself  to  what  is  only  just. 


Clear.  But  I  think  it  a  little  hard  to  have  these 
poor  people  starve  for  want  of  their  money,  and 
yet  ply  this  sharping  rascal  fifty  guineas. 

Ben.  Would.  Sharping  rascal !  what  a  barba- 
rism that  is  1  Why  he  wears  as  good  wigs,  as  fine 
linen,  and  keeps  as  good  company,  as  any  at 
White's ;  and  between  you  and  I,  sir,  this  sharping 
rascal,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  shall  make 
more  interest  among  the  nobility  with  hit  cards  and 
counters,  than  a  soldier  shall  with  his  sword  and  pis- 
tol.    Pray  let  him  have  fifty  guineas  immediately. 

^Eaeunt. 


SCENE  W.'-The  Street  before  Lord  Wouldbb^s 

House. 

Enter  HaaMcs  Woulobb,  writing  in  a  pocket-bo(^. 

Herm.  Would.  Monday  the  lith  of  December , 
1702,  /  arrived  safe  in  London,  and  so  concluding 
my  travels —  IPuts  up  the  book. 

Now  welcome  country,  father,  friends, 
My  brother  too,  (if  brothers  can  be  friends :) 
But  above  all,  my  charming  fair,  my  Constance. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  my  wandering  steps. 
Through  all  the  various  climes  that  I  have  run  ; 
Her  love  has  been  the  loadstone  of  my  course. 
Her  eyes  the  stars  that  pointed  me  the  way. 
Had  not  her  charms  my  heart  entire  possess'd. 
Who  knows  what  Circe's  artful  voice  and  look 
Might  have  ensnared  my  travelling  youth, 
And  fix'd  me  to  enchantment } 
Here  comes  my  fellow-traveller. 

Enter  TKAOVEt  with  a  portmantie,  which  he  throws  down 

and  ittt  on. 

What  makes  you  sit  upon  the  portmantle,  Teague.' 
You'll  rumple  the  things.  ^ 

Teague.  Be  me  shoule,  maishter,^  did  carry 
the  portmantle  till  it  tired  me ;  and  now  the  port- 
mantle  shall  carry  me  till  I  tire  him. 

Herm.  Would.  And  how  d'ye  like  London, 
Teague,  after  our  travels  ? 

Teague.  Fet,  dear  joy,  *tis  the  bravest  plaase  I 
have  sheen  in  my  peregrinations,  ezshepting  my 
nown  brave  shitty  of  Carick-Vergus. — Uf,  uf,  derc 
ish  a  very  fragrant  shmell  hereabouts. — Maishter, 
shall  I  run  to  that  paishtry-cook's  for  shix  penny- 
worths of  boiled  beef  .^ 

Herm.  Would.  Though  this  fellow  travelled  the 
world  over  he  would  never  lose  his  brogue  nor  his 
stomach. — Why,  you  cormorant,  so  hungry  and  so 
early ! 

Teague.  Early  1  Deel  tauke  me,  maishter,  'tish 
a  great  deal  more  than  almost  twelve  a-clock. 

Herm.  Would.  Thou  art  never  happy  unless  thy 
guts  be  stuffed  up  to  thy  eyes. 

Teague.  O  maishter,  dere  ish  a  dam  way  of  dis- 
tance, and  the  deel  a  bit  between. 

Enter  Bkivjamim  Woulobk  in  a  chair^  passing  over  the 
stage,  with  /our  or  Jive  Footmen  bt/ore  hitn. 

Herm.  Would.  Heyday,  who  comes  here  }  with 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five  footmen  !  Some  young 
fellow  just  tasting  the  sweet  vanity  of  fortune. — 
Run,  Teague,  inquire  who  that  is. 

Teague.  Yes,  maishter. — \^Runs  to  one  of  tlte 
Footmen.]  Sir,  will  you  give  my  humble  shervish 
to  your  maishter,  and  tell  him  to  send  me  word  fat 
naam  ish  upon  him. 
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Foot.  You  would  know  fat  naam  iah  upon  him  ? 

Teague.  Yesh,  fet  woald  I. 

Foot.  Why,  what  are  you,  air?  * 

Teague.  Be  me  thoul,  I  am  a  sbentleman  bred 
ftnd  bom,  and  dere  Uh  my  mauhter. 

Foot.  Then  yonr  master  would  know  it  ? 

Teague..  Arrah,  you  fool,  iah  it  not  the  taam 
ting? 

Foot.  Then  tell  yonr  master  'tis  the  young  lord 
Wouldbe,  just  come  to  his  estate  by  the  death  of 
his  father  and  elder  brother.  [JEwl. 

Jierm.  Would.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Teague.  You  hear  that  you  are  dead,  maishter ; 
fere  vii  yon  please  to  be  buried  ? 

Herm.  Would.  But  art  thou  sure  it  was  my 
brother  ? 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul  ^  was  him  nown  self ;  I 
know*d  him  fery  well,  after  his  man  told  me. 

Herm.  Would,  The  business  requires  that  I  be 
convinced  with  my  own  eyes  ;  I'll  follow  him,  and 
know  the  bottom  on't. — Stay  here  till  I  return. 

Teague.  Dear  maishter,  have  a  care  upon  your- 
shelf :  now  they  know  you  are  dead,  by  my  shoul 
they  may  kill  you. 

Herm,  Would.  Don't  fear ;  none  of  his  servants 
know  me,  and  Til  take  care  to  keep  my  face  from 
his  sight  It  concerns  me  to  conceal  myself,  till  I 
know  the  engines  of  this  contriTsnce. — Be  sure 
you  stay  till  I  come  to  you ;  and  let  nobody  know 
whom  you  belong  to.  IBxii, 

Teague,  Oh,  ho,  hon,  poor  Teague  is  left  all 
alone !  \fiiii  on  the  portmantU. 

Enter  ScBTLXMAif  andCiAkMAOconnv. 

Sub.  And  you  won't  swear  to  the  will  ? 

Clear,  My  conscience  tells  me  I  dare  not  do't 
with  safety. 

Sub.  But  if  we  make  it  lawful,  what  should  you 
fear  ?  We  now  think  nothing  against  conscience, 
till  the  cause  be  thrown  out  of  court. 

Clear.  In  you,  sir,  'tis  no  sin  ;  because  'tis  the 
principle  of  your  profession :  but  in  me,  sir,  'tis 
downright  perjury  indeed.  You  can't  want  wit- 
nesses enough,  since  money  won't  be  wanting,  and 
you  must  lose  no  time ;  for  I  heard  just  now,  that 
the  true  lord  Wouldbe  was  seen  in  town,  or  his 
ghost. 

Sub.  It  was  his  ghost,  to  be  sure  ;  for  a  noble- 
man without  an  estate  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  lord. 
Well,  take  no  care  ;  leave  me  to  myself;  I'm  near 
the  Friars,  and  ten  to  one  shall  pick  up  an  evi- 
dence. 

Clear.  Speed  you  well,  sir  I  lExH. 

Sub.  There's  a  fellow  that  has  hunger  and  the 
gallows  pictured  in  his  face,  and  looks  like  my 
countryman. — How  now,  honest  friend,  what  have 
you  got  under  you  there  ^ 

Teague.  Noting,  dear  joy. 

Sub.  Nothing  ?  is  it  not  a  portmantle  ? 

Teague.  That  is  noting  to  yon. 

Sub.  The  fellow's  a  wit. 

T0ague.  Fet  am  I  ;  my  grandfader  was  an 
Irish  poet.  He  did  write  a  great  book  of  verses 
concerning  the  vars  between  St.  Patrick  and  the 
wolf-dogs. 

Sub.  Then  thou  art  poor,  I'm  afraid  ? 

Teague,  Be  me  shoul,  my  sole  generation  ish 
■0.  I  have  noting  but  thish  poor  portmantle,  and 
dat  itshelf  ish  not  my  own. 

Sub,  Why,  who  does  it  belong  to  ? 


Teague,  To  my  maishter,  dear  Joy. 

Sub.  Then  you  have  a  master  ? 

Teague.  Fet  I  have,  but  he's  dead. 

Sub.  Right  1  and  how  do  you  intend  to  live  ? 

Teague,  By  eating,  dear  joy,  fen  I  can  get  it, 
and  by  sleeping  fen  I  can  get  none :  'tiah  the  ^hioa 
of  Ireland. 

Sub.  What  was  yonr  master's  name,  pray  ? 

Teague.  lAeide.}  1  will  tell  a  lee  now  ;  bot  it 
shall  be  a  true  one.--^  Ahud.^  Macfadin,  dear  joy, 
was  his  naam.  He  vent  over  vith  king  Jamish  into 
France. —  [Aaide,}  He  was  my  master  once.  Deere 
ish  de  true  lee  noo. 

Sub.  What  employment  had  hn  > 

Teague.  Je  ne  emi  pae. 

Sub.  What,  can  you  speak  French  ? 

Teague.  Out,  moneieur^  I  did  travel  France,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Dear  joy,  I  did  kiah  the  pope's 
toe,  and  dat  will  excuse  me  all  the  sins  of  my  life; 
and  fen  I  am  dead,  St.  Patrick  will  excose  the 
rest. 

Sub.  [Aside.]  A  rare  fellow  for  my  purpose ! 
— [Aloud.^  Thou  lookest  like  an  honest  fellov; 
and  if  you'll  go  with  me  to  the  next  tavern.  I'll 
give  thee  a  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

Teague,  Be  me  shoul,  'tis  dat  I  ynntrd,  dear 
joy  ;  come  along,  I  will  follow  you. 

IRutu  out  with  tMe  portmantle  on  Ms  back,  8oan.ai&x 
/oUowing. 

Re-enter  Haairae  Wootjuib. 

Herm.  Would.  My  father  dead  !  my  birthright 
lost !  How  have  my  drowsy  stars  slept  o*er  my 
fortune  ? — Ha  ! — [  Looking  about^  my  servant 
gone  1  The  simple,  poor,  ungrateful  wretch  has 
left  me.  I  took  him  up  from  poverty  and  want ; 
and  now  he  leaves  me  just  as  I  found  him.  My 
clothes  and  money  too  ! — But  why  should  I  repine? 
Let  man  but  view  the  dangers  he  has  passed,  and 
few  will  fear  what  hazards  are  to  come.  Tlut 
Providence  that  has  secured  my  life  from  robbers, 
shipwreck,  and  from  sickness,  is  still  the  same ; 
stiU  kind  whilst  I  am  just  My  death,  1  find,  is 
firmly  believed;  but  how  it  gained  so  universal 
credit  I  fain  would  learn. — Who  comes  here  ? — 
honest  Mr.  Fairbank!  my  father's  goldsmith,  a 
man  of  substance  and  integrity.  The  alteration  of 
five  years*  absence,  with  the  report  of  my  death, 
may  shade  me  from  his  knowledge,  till  1  inquire 
some  news. 

Enter  Faiubaiik. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant ! 

Fair.  Sir,  I  don't  know  yon.         iSkunming  him. 

Herm.  Would.  I  intend  you  no  harm,  sir ;  but 
seeing  you  come  from  my  lord  Wouldbe^s  house,  I 
would  ask  you  a  question  or  two. — Pray  what  dis- 
temper did  my  loid  die  of? 

Fair.  I  am  told  it  was  an  apoplexy. 

Herm.  Would,  And  pray,  sir,  what  does  the 
world  say  ?  is  his  death  lamented  ? 

Fair.  Lamented  t  my  eyes  that  question  should 
resolve ;  friend,  thou  knewest  him  not :  else  thy 
own  heart  had  answered  thee. 

Herm.  Wottld.    {Aside.]   His  grief,  methinkf, 

chides  my  defect  of  filial  duty [Aloud.]  Bat  I 

hope,  sir,  his  loss  is  partly  recompensed  in  the 
merits  of  his  successor. 

Fair.  It  might  have  been ;  but  his  eldest  son, 
heir  to  his  virtue  and  his  honour,  was  lately  and 
unfortunately  killed  in  Grermany. 
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Herm.  Would.  Ho«r  anfortunately,  sir  ? 

Fair.  Unfortunately  for  hiin  and  us.  I  do 
remember  him.  He  was  the  mildest,  humblest, 
sweetest  youth — 

Herm.  Would.  {Atids,}  Happy  indeed  had 
been  my  part  in  life  if  I  had  left  this  human  stage 
whilst  this  so  spotless  and  so  fair  applause  had 
crowned  my  going  off.-^lAloud.]  Well,  sir. 

Fair.  But  those  that  saw  him  in  his  traTels,  told 
such  wonders  6f  his  improvement,  that  the  report 
recalled  his  father's  years ;  and  with  the  joy  to  hear 
his  Hermes  praised,  he  oft  would  break  the  chains 
of  gout  and  age  ;  and  leaping  up  with  strength  of 
greenest  youth,  cry,  3fy  Hermes  is  mpself.  Me^ 
thinks  I  live  my  sprightly  days  again  and  I  am 
young  in  him, 

Herm.  Would.  Spite  of  all  modesty,  a  man 
must  own  a  pleasure  in  the  hearing  of  his  praiis. 

lAtidt. 

Fair.  You're  thoughtful,  sir — had  you  any  rela- 
tion to  the  family  we  talk  of  ? 

Herm.  Would.  None,  sir,  beyond  my  private 
concern  in  the  public  loss. — But  pray,  sir,  what 
character  does  the  present  lord  bear  ? 

Fair,  Your  pardon,  sir.  As  for  the  dead,  their 
memories  are  left  unguarded,  and  tongues  may 
touch  them  freely :  but  for  the  living,  they  have 
provided  for  the  safety  of  their  names  by  a  strong 
inclosure  of  the  law.  There  is  a  thing  called  scan- 
datum  magnatumy  sir. 

Herm.  Would.  I  commend  your  caution,  sir; 
but  be  assured  I  intend  not  to  entrap  you.  I  am 
a  poor  gentleman ;  and  having  heard  much  of  the 
charity  of  the  old  lord  Wouldbe,  I  had  a  mind  to 
apply  to  his  son ;  and  therefore  inquired  his 
character. 

Fair.  Alas !  sir,  things  are  changed.  That 
bouse  was  once  what  poverty  might  go  a  pilgrimage 
to  seek,  and  have  its  pains  rewarded.  The  noble 
lord,  the  truly  noble  lord,  held  his  estate,  his 
honour,  and  his  house,  as  if  they  were  only  lent 
upon  the  interest  of  doing  good  to  others.  He 
kept  a  porter,  not  to  exclude,  but  serve  the  poor. 
No  creditor  was  seen  to  guard  his  going  out,  or 
watch  his  coming  in :  no  craving  eyes,  but  looks 
of  smiling  gratitude.  But  now,  that  family,  which 
like  a  garden  fairly  kept  invited  every  stranger  to 
its  fruit  and  shade,  is  now  run  o'er  with  weeds. — 
Nothing  but  wine  and  revelling  within,  a  crowd  of 
noisy  creditors  without,  a  train  of  servants  inso- 
lently proud. — Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  as  I  offered 
to  go  in  just  now,  the  rude  porter  pushed  me  back 
with  his  staff.  I  am  at  this  present  (thanks  to 
Providence  and  my  industry)  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  pay  the  nfth  part  of  this  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  this 
slave,  the  impudent  Swiss  slave,  offered  to  strike 
me  1 

Herm.  Would.  'Twas  hard,  sir,  very  hard  :  and 
if  they  used  a  man  of  your  substance  so  roughly, 
how  will  they  manage  me,  that  am  not  worth  a 
groat  ? 

Fair.  I  would  not  willingly  defraud  your  hopes 
of  what  may  happen.  If  you  can  drink  and  swear; 
perhaps — 

Herm.  Would.  I  shall  not  pay  that  price  for  his 
lordship's  bounty  would  it  extend  to  half  he's 
worth.  Sir,  I  give  you  thonks  for  your  caution, 
and  shall  steer  another  course. 

Fair.   Sir,  you  look  like  an  honest,  modest 


gentleman.  Come  home  with  me ;  I  am  as  able 
to  give  you  a  dinner  as  my  lord  ;  and  you  shall  be 
very  welcome  to  eat  at  my  table  every  day,  till  you 
are  better  provided. 

Herm.  Would.  [Aside.'\  Good  man  \-'[Aloud.'\ 
Sir,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  to-day :  but  I 
shall  find  a  time  to  accept  of  your  favours,  or  at 
least  to  thank  you  for  'em. 

Fair.  Sir,  you  shall  be  very  welcome  whenever 
you  please.  lExU. 

Herm.  Would.  Gramercy,  citizen  !  Surely,  if 
Justice  were  an  herald,  she  would  give  this  trades- 
man a  nobler  coat  of  arms  than  my  brother. — But 
I  delay :  I  long  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  my 
station,  and  to  displace  this  bold  usurper. — But 
one  concern  methinks  is  nearer  still,  my  Constance! 
Should  she,  upon  the  rumour  of  my  death,  have 
fixed  her  heart  elsewhere, — then  I  were  dead 
indeed  ;  but  if  she  still  proves  true, — brother,  sit 
fast. 

I'll  shake  your  strength,  all  obstacles  remove, 

Sustain'd  by  justice,  and  inspired  by  love.  lExit. 


SCENE  III.—Constancb's  Apartment. 
CoitsTAifcs  and  Aurkua  discovered. 

Con.  For  Heaven*s  sake,  cousin,  cease  your 
impertinent  consolation  !  it  but  makes  me  angry, 
and  raises  two  passions  in  me  instead  of  one. 
You  see  I  commit  no  extravagance,  my  grief  is 
silent  enough  :  my  tears  make  no  noise  to  disturb 
anybody.  I  desire  no  companion  in  my  sorrows  : 
leave  me  to  myself  and  you  comfort  me. 

Aur.  But,  cousin,  have  you  no  regard  to  your 
reputation  ? — This  immoderate  concern  for  a  young 
feUow — what  will  the  world  say  ?  You  lament  him 
like  a  husband. 

Con.  No,  you  mistake :  I  have  no  rule  nor  me- 
thod for  my  grief ;  no  pomp  of  black  and  darkened 
rooms  ;  no  formal  month  for  visits  on  my  bed.  I 
am  content  with  the  slight  mourning  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  all  my  form  is  tears.  IWeeps. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mandraks. 

Mrs.  Man.  Madam  Aurelia,  madam,  don't  dis- 
turb her.  Everything  must  have  its  vent.  'Tis  a 
hard  case  to  be  crossed  in  one's  first  love.  But 
you  should  consider,  madam,  [To  Constanck] 
that  we  are  all  bom  to  die ;  some  young,  some 
old. 

Con.  Better  we  all  died  young,  than  be  plagued 
with  age  as  I  am.  I  find  other  folks'  years  are  as 
troublesome  to  us  as  our  own. 

Mrs.  Man.  You  have  reason,  you  have  cause  to 
mourn  :  he  was  the  handsomest  man,  and  the 
sweetest  babe,  that  I  know.  Though  I  must  con- 
fess too,  that  Ben  had  much  the  finer  complexion 
when  he  was  born.  But  then  Hermes — O  yes, 
Hermes  had  the  shape,  th^.t  he  had  !  But  of  all 
the  infants  that  I  ever  beheld  with  my  eyes,  I  think 
Ben  had  the  finest  ear! — waxwork,  perfect  wax- 
work !  And  then  he  did  so  sputter  at  the  breast ! 
His  nurse  was  a  hale,  well-complexioned,  sprightly 
jade  as  ever  I  saw  ;  but  her  milk  was  a  little  too 
stale,  though,  at  the  same  time,  'twas  as  blue  an.l 
clear  as  a  cambric. 

Aur.  Do  you  intend  all  this,  madam,  for  a  con* 
solation  to  my  cousin  ? 
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Mrt.  Man.  No,  no,  madam,  that's  to  come. — 
I  tell  you,  fair  lady,  you  have  only  lost  the  man  ; 
the  estate  and  title  are  still  your  own ;  and  this 
very  moment  I  would  salute  you  lady  Wouldbe, 
if  you  pleased. 

Con,  Dear  madam,  your  proposal  is  very  tempt- 
ing; ;  let  me  but  consider  till  to-morrow,  and  1*11 
give  you  an  answer. 

Mrs.  Man,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  I  said, 
when  you  were  born,  you  would  be  a  lady ;  I 
knew  it !  To-morrow,  you  say? — My  lord  shall 
know  it  immediately.  [ExU. 

Aur,  What  d'ye  intend  to  do,  cousin  ? 

Con,  To  go  into  the  country  this  moment,  to  be 
free  from  the  impertinence  of  condolence,  the  per- 
secution of  that  monster  of  a  man,  and  that  devil 
of  a  woman.  O  Aurelia,  I  long  to  be  alone  !  I 
am  become  so  fond  of  grief,  that  I  would  fly  where 
I  might  enjoy  it  all,  and  have  no  interruption  in 
my  darling  sorrow. 

Enter  IIkiimks  Wouldbe  unperceived, 

Herm.  Would.  In  tears  !  perhaps  for  me ;  I'll 
try.        IDropt  a  miniaturet  and  retires  behind,  listening, 

Aur,  If  there  be  aught  in  grief  delightful,  don't 
grudge  me  a  share. 

Con,  No,  my  dear  Aurelia,  Til  engross  it  all. 
I  loved  him  so,  methinks  I  should  be  jealous  if 
any  mourned  his  death  besides  myself.  What's 
here!  —  [Takes  up  the  miniature.']  Ha!  see, 
cousin — the  very  face  and  features  of  the  man  ! 
Sure,  some  officious  angel  has  brought  me  this  for 
a  companion  in  my  solitude  !  Now  I'm  fitted  out 
for  sorrow  !  With  this  I'll  sigh,  with  this  con- 
verse, gaze  on  his  image  till  1  grow  blind  with 
weeping ! 

Aur,  I'm  amazed  !  how  came  it  here? 

Con,  Whether  by  miracle  or  human  chance, 
'tis  all  alike  ;  I  have  it  here  :  nor  shall  it  ever 
separate  from  my  breast.  It  is  the  only  thing 
could  g^ve  me  joy,  because  it  will  increase  my 
grief. 

Herm.  Would,  [Coming  forward,]  Most  glo- 
rious woman  !  now  I  am  fond  of  life. 

Aur.  Ha  I  what's  this  I — Your  business,  pray, 
sir  ? 

Herm,  Would,  With  this  lady. — [Goes  to  Con- 
stance, takes  her  hand,  and  kneels.]  Here  let 
me  worship  that  perfection  whose  virtue  might 
attract  the  listening  angels,  and  make  'em  smile 
to  see  such  purity,  so  like  themselves  in  human 
shape ! 

Con,  Hermes ! 

Herm,  Would.  Your  living  Hermes,  who  shall 
die  yours  too  ! 

Con.  [Aside.]  Now  passion,  powerful  passion, 
would  bear  me  like  a  whirlwind  to  his  arms  ! — But 
my  sex  has  bounds. — [Aloud.]  'Tis  wondrous, 
sir  I 

Herm.  Would.  Most  wondrous  are  the  works 
of  fate  for  man ;  and  most  closely  laid  is  the  ser- 
pentine line  that  guides  him  into  happiness  !  That 
hidden  power  which  did  permit  those  arts  to  cheat 
me  of  my  birthright,  had  this  surprise  of  happiness 
in  store,  well  knowing  that  grief  is  the  best  pre- 
parative for  joy. 

Con,  I  never  found  the  true  sweets  of  love  till 
this  romantic  turn. — Dead,  and  alive  ! — my  stars 
are  poetical !  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  unriddle 
«our  fortune! 


Herm,  Would.  That  my  dear  brother  must  do ; 
for  he  made  the  enigma. 

Aur.  Methinks  I  stand  here  like  a  fool  all  this 
while  !  would  I  had  somebody  or  other  to  sty 
a  fine  thing  or  two  to  me ! 

Herm.  Would,  Madam,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  !  I  have  my  excuse  in  my  hand. 

Aur,  My  lord,  I  wish  yon  joy  ! 

Herm,  Would,  Pray,  madam,  don't  tronble  me 
with  a  title  till  I  am  better  equipped  for  it.  My 
peerage  would  look  a  little  shabby  in  these  robes. 

Con,  Yon  have  a  good  exoose,  my  lord :  you  can 
wear  better  when  you  please. 

Herm,  Would,  I  have  a  better  excuse,  madam : 
these  are  the  best  I  have. 

Con,  How,  my  lord  ? 

Herm,  Would,  Very  true,  madam  ;  I  am  at 
present,  I  believe,  the  poorest  peer  in  England. — 
Heark'ee,  Aurelia,  prithee  lend  me  a  piece  or 
two. 

Aur,  Ha !  ha  I  ha  !  poor  peer  indeed  !  he  wants 
a  guinea. 

Con,  I'm  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Herm,  Would,  Why  so,  madam  ? 

Con.  Because  I  can  fiirmsh  you  with  five  thou- 
sand. 

Herm,  Would,  Generous  woman ! 

Enter  Captain  TnuEMAir. 

Ha,  my  friend  too  ! 

True,  I'm  glad  to  find  you  here,  my  lord. 
Here*s  a  current  report  about  town  that  you  were 
killed.  I  was  afraid  it  might  reach  this  family  ;  so 
I  came  to  disprove  the  story  by  your  letter  to  me 
by  the  last  post. 

Aur.  I'm  glad  he's  come  ;  now  it  will  be  my 
turn,  cousin.  [Asids* 

True,  Now,  my  lord,  I  wish  you  joy ;  and  I 
expect  the  same  from  you. 

Herm,  Would,  With  all  my  heart ;  but  upon 
what  score  ? 

True,  The  old  score — marriage. 

Herm.  Would,  To  whom  ? 

True.  To  a  neighbour  lady  here. 

[Looking  at  Aumeua. 

Aur.  [Aside,]  Impudence  !  —  [Aloud.]  The 
lady  mayn't  be  so  near  as  you  imagine,  sir. 

True,  The  lady  mayn't  be  so  near  as  you  ima- 
gine, madam. 

Aur.  Don't  mistake  me,  sir :  I  did  not  care  if 
the  lady  were  in  Mexico. 

True.   Nor  I  neither,  madam. 

Aur.  You're  very  short,  sir  ! 

True.  The  shortest  pleasures  are  the  sweetest, 
you  know. 

Aur.  Sir,  you  appear  very  diflPercnt  to  me  from 
what  you  were  lately. 

True.  Madam,  you  appear  very  indifferent  tu 
me  to  what  you  were  lately. 

Aur.    Strange! 

[Tliis  irhilc  Conotancb  and  Wouldbk  converse  te 
dumb-thow. 

True.  Miraculous ! 

Aur.   I  could  never  have  believed  it. 

True.  Nor  1,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  I 

Aur.  Ill  manners  I 

True.  Worse. 

Aur.   How  have  I  deserved  it,  sir  ? 

True.   How  have  I  deserved  it.  madam  ? 

Aur,   What? 
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True.  You. 

Aur,  Riddles ! 

True.  Women  ! — My  lord,  you'll  hear  of  me  at 
White's.— Farewell!  IRunsoff* 

Herm,  Would,  What,  Trueman  gone  ? 

Aur,   Yes.  [  Walks  about  in  duarder. 

Con.  Bless  me  !  what's  die  matter,  cousin  ? 

Aur.  Nothing. 

Con.  Why  are  you  uneasy? 

Aur.  Nothing. 

Con.  What  ails  you  then  ? 

Aur.  Nothing. — I  don't  love  the  fellow ! — yet, 
to  be  aflfronted — I  can't  bear  it ! 

iBurtt*  out  a-crying,  and  runs  qf. 

Con.  Your  friend,  my  lord,  has  a£fronted  Au- 
felia. 


Herm.  Would.  Impossible  I  his  regard  to  me 
were  sufficient  security  for  his  good  behaTiour 
here,  though  it  were  in  his  nature  to  be  rude  else- 
where.    She  has  certainly  used  him  ilL 

Con.  Too  well  rather. 

ffertn.  Would.  Too  well  I  have  a  care,  madam  ! 
That,  with  some  men,  is  the  greatest  provocation 
to  a  slight. 

Con.  Don't  mistake,  my  lord ;  her  usage  never 
went  further  than  mine  to  you  ;  and  I  should  take 
it  very  ill  to  be  abused  for  it 

Herm.  Would.  I'll  follow  him,  and  know  the 
cause  of  it 

Con.  No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  her,  and  know 
it.  Besides,  your  own  affairs  with  joMx  brother 
require  you  at  present  lExeunL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbb's  House. 

Bbkjamin  Wouldbb  and  Subtlkman  discovered. 

Ben.  Would.  Returned !  who  saw  him  ?  who 
•poke  with  him  ? — He  can't  be  returned. 

Sub.  My  lord,  he's  below  at  the  gate  parleying 
with  the  porter,  who  has  private  orders  from  me 
to  admit  nobody  till  you  send  him  word,  that  we 
may  have  the  more  time  to  settle  our  affairs. 

Ben.  Would.  'Tis  a  hard  case,  Mr.  Subtieman, 
that  a  man  can't  enjoy  his  right  without  all  this 
trouble. 

Sub.  Ay,  my  lord,  you  see  the  benefit  of  law 
now,  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  the  public  for 
securing  of  property  1  Had  you  not  the  law  o' 
your  side,  who  knows  what  devices  might  be  prac- 
tised to  defraud  you  of  your  right ! — But  I  have 
secured  all. — The  will  is  in  true  form ;  and  you 
have  two  witnesses  already  to  swear  to  the  last 
words  of  your  father. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  you  have  got  another  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  yes,  a  right  one  ;  and  I  shall  pick  up 
another  time  enough  before  the  term :  and  I  have 
planted  three  or  four  constables  in  the  next  room 
to  take  care  of  your  brother  if  he  should  be  bois- 
terous. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  you  think  we  are  secure  ? 

Sub.  Ay,  ay  ;  let  him  come  now  when  he  pleases. 
I'll  go  down,  and  give  orders  for  his  admittance. 

lExil. 

Ben.  Would.  Unkind  brother !  to  disturb  me 
thus,  just  in  the  swing  and  stretch  of  my  full  for- 
tune !  Where  is  the  tie  of  blood  and  nature  when 
brothers  will  do  this  }  Had  he  but  staid  till  Con- 
stance had  been  mine,  his  presence  or  his  abseuce 
had  been  then  indifferent. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ma.hdraks. 

Mrs.  Man.  Well,  my  lord, — [PanU  as  out  of 
bre<Uh.'\  you'll  ne'er  be  satisfied  till  you  have 
broken  my  poor  heart.  I  have  had  such  ado 
yonder  about  you  with  madam  Constance — but 
she's  our  own. 

Ben.  Would.  How  !  my  own  !  Ah,  my  dear 
helpmate,  I'm  afraid  we  are  routed  in  that  quarter  : 
mj  brother's  come  home. 


Mrs.  Man.  Your  brother  come  home !  then  I'll 
go  travel.  IQoing. 

Ben.  Would.  Hold,  hold,  madam,  we  are  all 
secure ;  we  have  provided  for  his  reception  ;  your 
nephew  Subtieman  has  stopped  up  all  jtassages  to 
the  estate. 

Mrs.  Man.  Ay,  Subtieman  is  a  pretty,  thriving, 
ingenious  boy.  Little  do  you  tiiink  who  is  the 
father  of  him  !  1*11  tell  you ; — Mr.  Moabite  the 
rich  Jew  in  Lombard-street 

Ben.  Would.  Moabite  the  Jew  I 

Mrs.  Man.  You  shall  hear,  my  lord.  One 
evening  as  I  was  very  grave  in  my  own  house, 
reading  the —  Weekly  Preparation — ay,  it  was  the 
Weekly  Preparation,  I  do  remember  particularly 
well — what  hears  me  I — but  pat,  pat,  pat,  very 
softly  at  the  door.  Come  in,  cries  I ;  and  presently 
enters  Mr.  Moabite,  followed  by  a  snug  chair,  the 
windows  close  drawn,  and  in  it  a  fine  young 
virgin  just  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered.  We 
were  all  in  a  great  hurly-burly  for  a  while,  to  be 
sure ;  but  our  production  was  a  fine  boy.  I  had 
fifty  guineas  for  my  trouble,  the  lady  was  wrapped 
up  very  warm,  plaoed  in  her  chair,  and  reconveyed 
to  the  place  she  came  from.  Who  she  was,  ur 
what  she  was,  I  could  never  learn,  though  my 
maid  said  that  the  chair  went  through  the  Park-  • 
but  the  child  was  left  with  me.  The  father  would 
have  made  a  Jew  on't  presently,  but  I  swore,  if  he 
committed  such  a  barbarity  on  the  infant,  that  I 
would  discover  alL  So  1  had  him  brought  up  a 
good  Christian,  and  bound  prentice  to  an  attorney. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  well  I 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah,  my  lord  !  there's  many  a  pretty 
fellow  in  London  that  knows  as  little  of  their  true 
father  and  mother  M  he  does :  I  have  had  several 
such  jobs  in  my  time ; — there  was  one  Scotch 
nobleman  that  brought  me  four  in  half  a-year. 

Ben.  Would.  Four !  and  how  were  they  all  pro- 
vided for .' 

Mrs.  Man.  Very  handsomely  indeed  ;  they  were 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  son  rides  in 
the  first  troop  of  guards,  and  the  other  is  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  his  father's  valet-de-chambre. 

Ben.  Would.  And  what  is  become  of  the  daugh 
i  ters,  pray  ? 
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Mrs,  Man.  Why,  one  of  *cm  b  a  manteav- 
maker,  and  the  yonni^t  has  got  into  the  playhouse. 
— Ay,  ay,  my  lord,  let  Subtleman  alone.  Til  war- 
rant he'U  manage  your  brother. — Ads  my  life,  here's 
somebodT  coming  !     I  would  not  be  seen. 

Ben.  iv&ttld.  *Tis  my  brother,  and  he'll  meet 
yon  npon  the  stairs  ;  'adso,  get  into  this  closet  till 
he  be  gone.  IShuu  her  into  th€  closet. 

Re-enter  Suvtlbmak  with  Hkiimxs  Woulobs. 

My  brother  !  dearest  brother,  welcome  ! 

[Run*  and  embrace*  hinu 

Herm.  Would.  I  can't  dissemble,  sir,  else  I 
irould  return  yonr  false  embrace. 

Ben.  Would.  False  embrace  !  still  suspicions  of 
me  !  I  thought  that  five  years*  absence  might  have 
cooled  the  unmanly  heats  of  our  childish  days.  That 
I  am  overjoyed  at  your  return,  let  this  testify  ;  this 
moment  I  resign  all  right  and  title  to  your  honour, 
and  salute  you,  lord. 

Herm.  Would.  I  want  not  your  permission  to 
enjoy  my  right ;  here  I  am  lord  and  master  without 
your  resignation :  and  the  first  use  I  make  of  my 
authority,  is,  to  discard  that  rude,  bull-faced  fellow 
at  the  door. — Where's  my  steward  ? 

Enter  CLKARACCOuirr. 

Mr.  Clearaccount,  let  that  pampered  sentinel  below 
this  minute  be  discharged. — Brother,  I  wonder  you 
could  feed  such  a  swarm  of  lazy,  idle  drones  about 
you,  and  leave  the  poor  industrious  bees,  that  fed 
you  from  their  hives,  to  starve  for  want. — Steward, 
look  to't ;  if  I  have  not  discharges  for  every  far- 
thing of  my  father's  debts  npon  my  toilet  to  mor- 
row-morniHg,  yon  shall  follow  the  tipstaff,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord,  you  usurp 
too  large  a  power,  methinks,  o'er  my  family. 

Herm.  Would.  Your  family ! 

Ben.  Would.  Yes,  my  family  :  yon  have  no  title 
to  lord  it  here. — Mr.  Clearaccount,  you  know  your 
master. 

Herm.  Would.  How!  a  combination  against 
me ! — brother,  take  heed  how  you  deal  with  one 
that,  cautious  of  your  falsehood,  comes  prepared  to 
meet  your  arts,  and  can  retort  your  cunning  to  your 
infamy.  Your  black,  unnatural  designs  against  my 
life,  before  1  went  abroad,  my  charity  can  pardon  : 
but  my  prudence  must  remember  to  guard  me  from 
your  malice  for  the  future. 

Ben.  Would.  Our  father's  weak  and  fond  sur- 
mise !  which  he  upon  his  death -bed  owned :  and 
to  recompense  me  for  that  injurious,  unnatural  sus- 
picion, he  left  me  sole  heir  to  his  estate.  Now, 
my  lord,  my  house  and  servants  are — ^at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Herm.  Would.  Villany  beyond  example !  Have 
I  not  letters  from  my  father,  of  scarce  a  fortnight's 
date,  where  he  repeats  his  fears  for  my  retAm,  lest 
it  should  aj^ain  expose  me  to  y6ur  hatred  ? 

Sub.  Well,  well,  these  are  no  proofs,  no  proofs, 
my  lord  ;  they  won't  pass  in  court  against  positive 
evidence.  Here  is  your  father's  will,  siynatum  et 
giqillatum,  besides  his  last  words  to  confirm  it,  to 
which  I  can  take  my  positive  oath  in  any  court  of 
Westminster. 

Herm,  Would.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Of  Clifford's  Inn,  my  lord ;  I  belong  to  the 
Uw. 

Herm.  Would.  Thou  art  the  worm  and  maggot 


of  the  law,  bred  in  the  bruised  and  rotten  parti, 
and  now  art  nourished  on  the  same  cormption  that 
produced  thee.  The  English  law,  as  planted  first, 
was  like  the  English  oak,  shooting  its  spreading 
arms  around,  to  shelter  all  that  dwelt  beneath  its 
shade  :  but  now  whole  swarms  of  caterpillars,  like 
you,  hang  in  such  clusters  upon  every  branch,  that 
the  once  thriving  tree  now  sheds  infections  vermin 
on  our  heads. 

Ben.  Would.  My  lord,  I  have  some  company 
above ;  if  your  lordslup  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
we  shall  be  prond  of  the  honour ;  if  not,  I  shall 
attend  yon  at  any  court  of  judicature,  whenever 
you  please  to  summon  me.  lOoinf, 

Herm,  Would.  Hold,  sir  l'-~[Aside,'}  Perhaps 
my  father's  dying  weakness  was  imposed  on,  and 
he  has  left  him  heir  ;  if  so,  his  will  shall  freely  be 
obeyed. — lAloud,"]  Brother,  you  say  you  have  a 
will.' 

Sub.  Here  it  is.  [.Showing  a  parchment. 

Herm.  Would.  Let  me  see  it. 

Sub.  There's  no  precedent  for  that,  my  lord. 
•Herm.  Would.  Upon  my  honour,  I'll  restore  it. 

Ben.  Would.  Upon  my  honour,  but  you  shan't. 
ITak'^t  it  from  Scbtlckak,  and  pvt*  it  in  hi*  pocket. 

Herm,  Would.  This  over-caution,  brother,  is 
suspicious. 

Ben^  Would.  Seven  thousand  pound  a  year  is 
worth  looking  after. 

Herm.  Would,  Therefore  you  can't  take  it  ill, 
that  I  sm  a  little  inquisitive  about  it — Have  yon 
witnesses  to  prove  my  father's  dying  words  ? 

Ben,  Would,  A  couple  in  the  house. 

Herm.  WouH,  Who  are  theyl 

Siib.  Witnesses,  my  lord  !  'tis  unwarrantable  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  out  of  court. 
My  client  shall  answer  no  more  questions. 

Herm.  Would.  Perhaps,  sir,  upon  a  satisfiutory 
account  of  his  title,  I  intend  to  leave  yonr  client  to. 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  right,,  without  troubling 
any  court  with  the  business  ;  I  therefore  desire  to 
know  what  kind  of  persons  are  these  witnesses. 

Sub.  [Aside."]  Oho,  he's  a  coming  about! — 
[Aloud."]  I  told  your  lordship  already  that  I  am 
one  ;  another  is  in  the  house,  one  of  my  lord's  foot- 
men. 

Herm.  Would,  Where  is  this  footman  ? 

Ben,  Would.  Forthcoming. 

Herm.  Would.  Produce  him. 

Sub.  That  I  shall  presently. — [Aside  to  ^kusk^ 
MIN  WouLDBE.]  Thc  day's  our  own,  sir — [To 
Hermrs  Wouldbe.]  But  you  shall  engage  first 
to  ask  him  no  cross  questions. 

Herm.  Would,  1  am  not  skilled  in  snch. — [E*\t 
Subtleman.]  But  pray,  brother,  did  my  father 
quite  forget  me  ?  left  me  nothing ! 

Ben.  Would.  Truly,  my  lord,  nothing.  He  spoke 
but  little  ;  left  no  legacies. 

Hetm.  Would.  'Tis  strange  !  he  was  extremely 
just,  and  loved  me  too ; — but  perhaps — 

Re-enter  Sttbtlsman  t^ifA  Tsaocb. 

Sub.  Mv  lord,  here's  another  evidence. 

Herm.  Would.  Teague  ! 

Ben.  Would,  My  brother's  servant ! 

[The^  all/our  etare  upon  one  another. 

Sub,  His  servant ! 

Teague.  Maishter !  see  here,  maishter,  I  did 
get  all  dish — [Chinks  money]  for  being  an  evi- 
densh,  dear  joy  !  an  be  me  shoule,  I  will  give  the 
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half  of  it  to  yoa,  if  you  vHll  give  me  your  permii- 
sion  to  maalce  swear  against  you. 

Herm,  Would.  My  wonder  is  divided  between  the 
villany  of  the  fact,  and  the  amazement  of  the  dis- 
covery !   Teague  1  my  very  servant !  sure  I  dream. 

Teaffue,  Fet,  dere  ish  no  dreaming  in  the  cashe ; 
I'm  sure  the  croon  pieceish  are  awake,  for  I  have 
been  taaking  with  dem  dish  half  hour. 

Ben,  Would.  Ignorant,  unlucky  man,  thou  hast 
ruined  me  I  why  had  not  I  a  sight  of  him  before  ? 

lAtide  to  SUBTLSMAN. 

Sub.  I  thought  the  fellow  had  been  too  ignorant 
to  be  a  knave. 

Teapue.  Be  roe  shoule,  you  lee,  dear  joy.  I  can 
be  m  knave  as  well  as  you,  fen  I  think  it  con- 
▼euiency. 

Herm.  Would,  Now,  brother ! — Speechless  ! — 
Your  oracle  too  silenced ! — Is  all  your  boasted 
fortune  sunk  to  the  guilty  blushing  for  a  crime  ? — 
But  1  scorn  to  insult :  let  disappointment  be  your 
punishment. — But  for  your  lawyer  there— Teague, 
lay  hold  of  him. 

Snb,  Let  none  dare  to  attach  me  without  a  legal 
'warrant. 

Teague.  Attach  !  no,  dear  joy,  I  cannot  attadi 
you — but  I  can  catch  you  by  the  troat,  after  the 
fashion  of  Ireland.       ITakes  Subtuehan  fry  the  tkroaU 

Sub.  An  assault !  an  assault ! 

Teague.  No,  no,  'tish  nothing  but  choking, 
nothing  but  choking. 

Herm.  Would.  Hold  him  fast,  Teague. — [To 
Benjamin  WouLtDBe.]  Now,  rir,  because  I  was 
your  brother,  you  would  have  betrayed  me ;  and 
"because  I  am  your  brother  I  forgive  it : — dispose 
jourself  as  you  think  fit  Til  order  Mr.  Clear- 
account  to  give  you  a  thousand  pounds.  Go  take 
it,  and  pay  me  by  your  absence. 

£en.  Would.  I  scorn  your  beggarly  benevolence  ! 
■had  my  designs  succeeded,  1  would  not  have 
*^  allowed  you  the  weight  of  a  wafer,  and  therefore 
will  accept  none.— As  for  that  lawyer,  he  deserves 
to  be  pilloried,  not  for  his  cunning  in  deceiving 
you,  but  for  his  ignorance  in  betraying  me.  The 
'villain  has  defrauded  me  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
a  year.     Farewell —  lOoing. 

Me-enter  Mrs.  Mandrakb.  and  runs  toBEMJAum  Wouldbs. 

Mrs.  Man.  [Kneeling.']  My  lord  1  my  dear 
4ord  Wouldbe,  I  be^  you  ten  thousand  pardons ! 

Ben.  Would.  What  offence  hast  thou  done  to 
me  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  An  oflFence  the  most  injurious.  1 
have  hitherto  concealed  a  secret  in  my  breast  to 
the  oflfence  of  justice,  and  the  defrauding  your 
lordship  of  your  true  right  and  title.  You,  Ben- 
jamin Wouldbe,  with  the  crooked  back,  are  the 
eldest-bora,  and  true  heir  to  the  estate  and 
dignity. 

j4ll.  How! 

Teague.  Arab,  how  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  None,  my  lord,  can  tell  better  than 
I,  who  brought  you  both  into  the  world.  My 
deceased  lord,  upon  the  sight  of  your  deformity, 
engaged  me,  by  a  considerable  reward,  to  say  you 
were  the  last  bom,  that  the  beautiful  twin,  likely 
to  be  the  greater  ornament  to  the  family,  might 
.  succeed  him  in  his  honour.  This  secret  my  cun- 
science  has  long  struggled  with.  Upon  the  news 
that  you  were  left  heir  to  the  estate,  I  thought 
'UBtice  was  satisfied,  and  I  was  resolvcKi  to  keep  it 


a  secret  still ;  but  by  strange  chance,  overhearing 
what  passed  just  now,  my  poor  conscience  was 
racked,  and  I  was  forced  to  declare  the  truth. 

Ben.  Would.  By  all  my  forward  hopes,  I  could 
have  sworn  it !  I  found  the  spirit  of  eldership  in 
my  blood ;  my  pulses  beat,  and  swelled  for  seniority. 
— Mr.  Hermes  Wouldbe, — I'm  your  most  humblQ 
servant .  IFoppithly. 

Herm.  Would.  Hermes  is  my  name,  my  Chris- 
tian name  ;  of  which  I  am  prouder  than  of  all  titles 
that  honour  gives,  or  flattery  bestows.  But  thou, 
vain  bubble,  puffed  up  with  the  empty  breath  of 
that  more  empty  woman;  to  let  thee  see  how  I 
despise  thy  pride,  I'll  call  thee  lord,  dress  thee  up 
in  titles  like  a  king  at  arms  ;  you  shall  be  blazoned 
round,  like  any  church  in  Holland ;  thy  pageantry 
shall  exceed  the  lord  mayor's ;  and  yet  this  Hermes, 
plain  Hermes,  shall  despise  thee. 

Sub.  Well,  well,  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
— Mistress,  will  you  make  an  affidavit  of  what  you 
have  said,  before  a  master  in  Chancery  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  That  I  can,  though  1  were  to  die  the 
next  minute  after  it. 

Teague.  Den,  dear  joy,  you  would  be  dam  the 
next  minute  after  dat. 

Herm.  Would,  All  this  is  trifling  :  I  must  purge 
my  house  of  this  nest  of  villany  at  once. — Here, 
Teague  I — [  Whispers  Tbague.]  Go,  make  haste  ! 

Teague.  Dat  1  can. 

lAt  he  runs  out,  BcNJAMnf  Wodldbx  stops  him. 

Ben.  Would.  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ? 

Teague.  Only  for  a  pot  of  ale,  dear  joy,  for  yoa 
and  my  maishter,  to  drink  friends. 

Ben.  Would,  You  lie,  sirrah  !   IPusheshim  back. 

Teague,  Fet,  I  do  so. 

Herm.  Would.  What !  violence  to  my  servant  I 
Nay,  then,  I'll  force  him  a  passage.  [lyrates. 

Sub.  An  assault !  an  assault  upon  the  body  of 
a  peer  ! — Within  there ! 

Enter  Gonstables,  one  qfthem  with  a  black  patch  on  his  epe* 
Thejf  disarm  Hbhmba  Wouldbb,  and  secure  Tbaoub. 

Herm.  Would.  This  plot  was  laid  for  my  recep- 
tion.— Unhand  me.  Constable  1 

Ben.  Would.  Have  a  care,  Mr.  Constable,  the 
man  is  mad ;  he's  possessed  with  an  odd  frenzy, 
that  he's  my  brother,  and  my  elder  too :  so,  be- 
cause I  would  not  very  willingly  resign  my  house 
and  estate,  he  attempted  to  murder  me. 

Sub.  Gentlemen,  take  care  of  that  fellow  :  he 
made  an  assault  upon  my  body,  v%  el  armis. 

Teague.  Arab,  fat  is  dat  wy  at  armish  9 

Sub.  No  matter,  sirrah ;  I  shall  have  you  hanged. 

Teague.  Hanged  !  dat  is  nothing,  dear  joy : — 
we  are  used  to't. 

Herm.  Would.  Unhand  me,  villains  I  or  by 
all— 

Teague.  Have  a  caar,  dear  maishter,  don't 
swear  ;  we  shall  be  had  in  the  croon-offish. — Yoa 
know  dere  ish  sharpers  about  us. 

iLocking  about  on  them  ihat  hold  him. 

Ben.  Would,  Mr.  Constable,  you  know  your 
directions ;  away  with  'em  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Hold!— 

Constab.  No,  no  ;  force  him  away. 

lExeunt  all  but  Bkhsauih  Wouldbb,  and 
Mrs.  Mandrakb. 

Ben.  Would.  Now,  my  dear  prophetess,  my 
sibyl,  by  all  my  dear  desires  and  ambitions,  I  do 
believe  you  have  spoken  the  truth  ! — 1  am  the 
elder. 
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Mn.  Man.  No,  no.  air,  the  AeTil  a  word  on*t 
is  trae.  I  would  not  wrong  my  conscience 
neither ;  for,  faith  and  troth,  as  I  am  an  honest 
woman,  you  were  Tiom  above  three  qoarters  of  an 
hour  after  him  ; — but  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do 
swear  that  you  are  the  eldest. — What  a  blessing  it 
was  that  I  was  in  the  closet  at  that  pinch  1  Had 
I  not  come  out  that  moment,  you  would  have 
sneaked  off ;  your  brother  had  been  in  possession, 
and  then  we  had  lost  all ;  but  now  you  are  estab- 
lished ;  possession  gets  you  money,  thlit  gets  you 
law,  and  law,  you  know — Down  on  your  knees, 
sirrah,  and  ask  me  Messing. 

Ben,  WmUd.  No,  my  dear  mother,  I'll  give  thee 
a  blessing,  a  rent- charge  of  five  hundred  pound  a 
year,  upon  what  part  of  the  estate  yon  will,  during 
your  life. 

JIfrs.  Man.  Thank  yon,  my  lord :  that  five 
hundred  a  year  will  afford  me  a  leisurely  life,  and 
a  handsome  retiremevt  in  the  country,  where  I 
mean  to  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  die  a  good 
Christian :  for.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  old,  and 
ought  to  bethink  me  of  another  life. — Have  you 
none  of  the  cordial  le(fc  that  we  had  in  the  morn- 
ing ? 

Ben,  Would.  Yes,  yes,  we'll  go  to  the  fountain- 
head.  [  Exeunt, 


SCENE  11.—^  Street.  t 

Sntet  Tkaoub. 

Ttague,  Peel  tauke  me  but  dish  ish  a  moat  sh  weet 
business  indeed !  Maishters  play  the  fooL,  and 
shervants  must  shuffer  for  it.  I  am  prishoner  in 
the  constable's  house,  be  me  shoule,  and  shent 
abrode  to  fetch  some  bail  for  my  maisbter ;  but 
foo  shall  fail  poor  Teague  agra  ? 

Enter  OomTAncK, 

Oh,  dere  ish  my  maishter's  old  love.    Indeed,  I 
fear  dish  bishness  will  spoil  liis  fortune. 

Con.  Who's  here,  Teague  ?      IBe  turm/irom  her. 

Teague.  [  Aside, '[  Deel  tauke  her,  I  did  tought 
she  could  not  know  me  again. — [Constance  goes 
about  to  look  him  in  ihefaoe.  He  tume  from 
her.']  Dish  ish  not  shivil,  be  me  shoule  to  know  a 
shentleman  fither  he  will  or  no. 

Con.  Why  this,  Teague?  what's  the  matter? 
are  you  ashamed  of  me,  or  yourself,  Teague  ? 

Teague.  Of  bote,  be  my  shoule. 

Con.  How  does  your  master,  sir  ? 

Teague.  Very  well,  dear  joy,  and  in  prishon. 

Con.  In  prison!  how?  where? 

Teague.  Why,  in  the  little  Bashtile  yonder,  at 
the  end  of  the  street. 

Con.  Show  me  the  way  immediately. 

Teague.  Fet,  I  can  show  you  the  bouse  yonder  : 
she  yonder ;  be  me  shoule  I  she  his  faace  yonder, 
peeping  troo  the  iron  glash  window  ! 

Con.  I'll  see  him,  though  a  dungeon  were  his 
confinement.  IRuru  cut. 

Teague.  Ah  I  auld  kindnesh,  be  my  shoule,  can- 
not be  forgotten.  Now,  if  my  mai^ter  had  but 
grash  enough  to  get  her  with  child,  her  word  would 
go  for  two ;  and  she  would  bail  him  and  I  bote. 

IRjrtt. 


SCENE   lll.—A  meafdy-fumished  Room  in  n 
Spunging  House. 


WoDU>Bfe  if  diicovered  tUting  ml  a  taJbU  wrUimg^ 

Herm.Would.  The  Tower  confines  the  great. 
The  spunging  house  the  poor  ; 

Tlius'there  are  degrees  of  state 
That  even  the  wretched  must  endure 

Tirgil,  though  cherished  in  courts. 
Relates  but  a  splenetic  tale : 

Cervantes  revels  and  sports. 
Although  he  writ  in  a  jaiL 

Then  hang  reflections  X-^StarU  «p.]  I'll  go  write 
a  comedy. — Ho,  within  there !  Tell  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  that  I  would  speak  with  him. 

ffOa- Constable. 

Constab.  Ay,  ay,  the  man  is  mad :  lieutenant 
o'th'  Tower  !  ha  I  ha  I  ha  !~Would  you  could 
make  your  words  good,  master. 

Herm.  Would,  Why,  am  not  I  a  prisoner  there  ? 
I  know  it  by  the  stately  apartments.  What  is 
that,  pray,  that  hangs  streaming  down  upon  the 
wall  yonder  ? 

Comlab.  Yonder !  'tis  cobweb,  sir. 

Herm.  Would.  *Tia  false,  sir  1  'tis  as  fine 
tapestry  as  any  in  Europe. 

Constab.  The  devil  it  is ! 

Herm.  Would.  Then  your  damask  bed,  here ; 
the  flowers  are  so  bold,  I  took  *em  for  embroidery  ; 
and  then  the  headwork  I  Pointe  de  Venise^  I 
protest. 

Constab.  As  good  Kidderminster  as  any  in 
England,  I  must  confess ;  and  though  the  sheets 
be  a  little  soiled,  yet  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  many 
an  honest  gentleman  has  lain  in  them 

Herm.  Would.  Pray,  sir,  what  did  those  two 
Indian  pieces  cost,  that  are  fixed  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  room. 

Constab.  Indian  pieces  !  'What  the  devil,  sir, 
they  are  my  old  jack  boots,  my  militia  boots ! 

Herm.  Would.  I  took  'em  for  two  china  jars, 
opibn  my  word !  But  heark'ee,  friend,  art  thou 
content  that  these  things  should  be  as  they 
are  ? 

Constab.  Content  1  ay,  sir. 

Herm.  Would.  Why  then  should  I  complain? 

Servant.  [  Without.}  Mr.  Constable,  here's  a 
woman  will  force  her  way  upon  us :  we  can't  stop 
her. 

Constab.  Knock  her  down  then,  knock  her 
down ;  let  no  woman  come  up,  the  man*8  mad 
enough  already. 

Enter  CoitSTANCS. 

Con.  Who  dares  oppose  me  ? 

{Throws  him  a  han4/ktl  of  manep. 
Constab.  Not  I  truly,  madam. 

{Oathert  up  the  m<mf9. 

Herm.  Would.  My  Constance !  my  guardian 
angel  here  1     Then  naught  can  hurt  me. 

Constab.  Heark'ee,  sir,  you  may  suppose  the 
bed  to  be  a  damask  bed  for  half  an  hour  if  you 
please. 

Con.  No,  no,  sir,  your  prisoner  must  along  witL 
me. 

Constab,  Ay,  faith,  the  woman's  madder  than 
the  man. 


FCENE   TV. 
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Enter  Captain  Trusman  and  Tbaoob. 

Herm,  Would,  Ha !  Trueman  too  !  Vm  proud 
to  think  that  many  a  prince  has  not  so  many  true 
friends  in  his  palace,  as  I  have  here  in  prison. — 
Two  such — 

Teague.  Tree,  be  my  shoule. 

True,  My  lord,  just  as  I  heard  of  your  confine- 
ment, I  was  going  to  make  myself  a  prisoner. 
Behold  the  fetters  !  I  had  just  bought  the  wedding 
ring. 

Con.  I  hope  they  are  golden  fetters,  captain  ? 

True,  They  weigh  four  thousand  pound,  madam, 
besides  the  purse,  which  is  worth  a  million. — My 
lord,  this  very  evening  was  I  to  be  married ;  but 
the  news  of  your  misfortune  has  stopped  me  :  I 
would  not  gather  roses  in  a  wet  hour. 

Herm,  Would,  Come,  the  weather  shall  be 
clear ;  the  thoughts  of  your  good  fortune  will 
make  me  easy,  more  than  my  own  can  do,  if  pur- 
chased by  your  disappointment. 

True,  Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  I  can  go  to 
the  bed  of  pleasure  whilst  you  lie  in  a  hovel  ? — 
Here,  where  is  this  constable  ?  How  dare  you  do 
this,  insolent  rascal  ? 

Constab,  Insolent  rascal !  do  yon  know  wno  you 
speak  to,  sir? 

True.  Yes,  sirrah,  don't  I  call  you  by  your 
proper  name  ?  How  dare  you  confine  a  peer  of 
the  realm  ? 

Constab.  Peer  of  the  realm !  yon  may  give  good 
words  though,  I  hope. 

Herm.  Would.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Constable  is  in  the 
right,  he  did  but  his  duty  ;  I  suppose  be  had 
twenty  guineas  for  his  pains. 

Constab.  No,  I  had  but  ten. 

Herm.  Would.  Heark'ee,  Trueman,  this  fellow 
must  be  soothed,  he'll  be  of  use  to  us ;  I  must 
employ  you  too  in  this  affair  with  my  brother. 

True.  Say  no  more,  my  lord,  Til  cut  his  throat, 
'tis  but  flying  the  kingdom. 

Herm.  Would.  No,  no,  'twill  be  more  revenge 
to  worst  him  at  his  own  weapons.  Could  I  but 
force  him  out  of  his  garrison,  that  I  might  get  into 
possession,  his  claim  would  vanish  immediately. 
Does  my  brother  know  you  ? 

True,  \tTy  little,  if  at  all. 

Herm.  Would,  Heark'ee.  [Wliispen. 

True.  It  shall  be  done.— Look'ee,  conatable, 
you're  drawn  into  a  wrong  cause,  and  it  may  prove 
your  destruction  if  you  don't  change  sides  imme- 
diately. We  desire  no  favour,  but  the  use  of  your 
coat,  wig,  and  staff,  for  half  an  hour. 

Conitab.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  understand  now,  by 
this  gentlewoman  that  I  know  to  be  our  neigh- 
bour, that  he  is  a  lord,  and  I  heartily  beg  his 
worship's  pardon,  and  if  I  can  do  your  honour  any 
service,  your  grace  may  command  me. 

Herm.  Would.  I'll  reward  you. — But  we  must 
have  the  black  patch  for  the  eye  too. 

Teague.  I  can  give  your  lordship  wan ;  here  fet, 
'tis  a  plaishter  for  a  shore  finger,  and  I  have  worn 
it  but  twice. 

Con.  But  pray,  captain,  what  was  your  quarrel 
ftt  Aurelia  to-day  ? 

True,  With  your  permission,  madam,  we'll  mind 
my  lord's  business  at  present ;  when  that's  done, 
we'll  mind  the  lady's. — My  lord,  I  shall  make  an 
excellent  constable  ;  I  never  had  the  honour  of  a 
civil  employment  before.  We'll  equip  ourselves  in 
another   place. — Here,  ywi   Prince  of  Darkness, 


have  you  ne'er  a  better  room  in  your  house  P  these 
iron  grates  frighten  the  lady. 

Corutab,  I  have  a  handsome,  neat  parlour  below, 
sir. 

True.  Come  along  then,  you  must  conduct  us.— 
[Aside.']  We  donH  intend  to  be  out  of  your  sight, 
that  you  mayn't  be  out  of  ours.  [fijMtint 


SCENE  IV. — AvKKLiJi.*B- Apariment, 

EnUr  AuKKLiA,  "Rachmokx  following. 

Aur,  Follow  me  not !  age  and  deformity,  vrith 
quiet,  were  preferable  to  this  vexatious  persecution. 
For.  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Rich  more,  what  have  I 
ever  shown  to  vindicate  this  presumption  of  yours  ? 

Rich,  Yon  show  it  now,  madam  ;  your  face, 
your  wit,  your  shape,  are  all  temptations  to  undergo 
even  the  rigour  of  your  disdain,  for  the  bewitching 
pleasure  of  your  company. 

Aur,  Then  be  assured,  sir,  you  shall  reap  no 
other  benefit  by  my  company  ;  and  if  you  think  it 
a  pleasure  to  be  constantly  slighted,  ridiculed,  and 
affronted,  you  shall  have  admittance  to  such  enter- 
tainment whenever  you  will. 

Rich.  I  take  you  at  your  word,  madam ;  I  am 
armed  with  submission  against  all  the  attacks  of 
your  severity,  and  your  ladyship  shall  find  that  my 
resignation  can  bear  much  longer  than  your  rigour 
can  inflict. 

Aur,  That  is,  in  plain  terms,  your  sufficiency 
will  presume  much  longer  than  my  honour  can 
resist.  Sir,  you  might  have  spared  the  unman- 
nerly declaration  to  my  face,  having  already  taken 
care  to  let  me  know  your  opinion  of  my  virtue,  by 
your  impudent  settlement,  proposed  by  Mrs.  Man- 
drake. 

Rich.  By  those  fair  eyes,  I'll  double  the  proposal  I 
This  soft,  this  white,  this  powerful  hand— [7ai^«« 
her  hand}  shall  write  its  own  conditions. 

Aur.  Then  it  shall  write  this — [Slrikes  him] 
and  if  you  like  the  terms,  you  shall  have  more 
another  time.  lExit. 

Rich,  Death  and  madness  !  a  blow ! — Twenty 
thousand  pound  sterling  for  one  night's  revenge 
upon  her  dear,  proud,  disdainful  person  ! — Am  I 
rich  as  many  a  sovereign  prince,  wallow  in  wealth, 
yet  can't  command  my  pleasure  ? — Woman  ! — If 
there  be  power  in  gold,  I  yet  shall  triumph  o'er  thy 
pride. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mandrakb. 

Mrs.  Man,  O'  my  troth,  and  so  you  shall,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

Rich.  Madam,  madam,  here,  here,  here's  money, 
gold,  silver  I  take,  take,  all,  all,  my  rings  too ! 
All  shall  be  yours,  make  me  but  happy  in  this 
presumptuous  beauty ;  I'll  make  thee  rich  as 
avarice  can  crave;  if  not,  I'll  murder  thee,  and 
myself  too. 

Mrs.  Man,  Your  bounty  is  too  large,  too  large 
indeed,  sir. 

Rich.  Too  large !  no,  'tis  beggary  without  her. 
Lordships,  manors,  acres,  rents,  titiies  and  trees, 
all,  all  shall  fly  for  my  dear  sweet  revenge  I 

Mrs.  Man,  Say  no  more,  this  night  I  11  put  you 
in  a  way. 

Rich.  This  night ! 

Mrs.  Man,  The  lady's  aunt  is  very  near  her 
time — she  goes  abroad  this  evening  a-risiting ;  in 
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the  mean  time  I  send  to  your  mistress,  that  her 
aunt  is  fallen  in  labour  at  my  house :  she  comes  in 
*  hurry,  and  then — 

Rich,  Shall  I  be  there  to  meet  her  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Perhaps. 

Rich,  In  a  private  room  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Mum. 

Rich,  No  creature  to  disturb  us  ? 

Mrs.  Man,  Mum,  I  say;  but  you  must  give  me 
your  word  not  to  ravish  her ;  nay,  I  can  tell  you 
•he  won't  be  ravished. 


Rich,  Ravish! — Let  me  see,  I'm  worth  five 
thousand  pound  a-year,  twenty  thousand  guineas 
in  my  pocket,  and  may  not  I  force  a  toy  that's 
scarce  worth  fifteen  hundred  pound  ?     I'U  do*t. 

Her  beauty  sets  my  heart  on  fire ;  beside 
The  injurious  blow  has  set  on  fire  my  pride ; 
The  bare  fruition  were  not  worth  my  pain, 
The  joy  will  be  to  humble  her  disdain  ; 
Beyond  enjoyment  will  the  transport  last 
In  triumph  when  the  ecstacy  is  past. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbe's 

Hoitse. 

Bknjamiw  Wouldbc  discovered  alone. 

Ben,  Would,  Show  me  that  proud  stoic  that  can 
bear  success  and  champagne  :  philosophy  can  sup- 
port us  in  hard  fortune,  but  who  can  have  patience 
in  pro8j»erity  ?  The  learned  may  talk  what  they 
will  of  human  bodies,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
one  atom  in  mine  but  what  is  truly  epicurean. 
My  brother  is  secured,  I  guarded  with  my  friends, 
my  lewd  and  honest  midnight  friends — Holla,  who 
waits  there  ? 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  My  lord  ? 

Ben.  Would.  A  fresh  battalion  of  bottles  to 
reinforce  the  cistern.     Are  the  ladies  come  ? 

Foot.  Half  an  hour  ago,  my  lord ;  they're  below 
in  the  bathing-chamber. 

Ben.  Would.  Where  did  you  light  on  'em  ? 

Foot.  One  in  the  passage  at  the  old  playhouse , 
my  lord — I  found  another  very  melancholy  paring 
her  nails  by  Rosamond's  Pond,  —and  a  couple  I  got 
at  the  Chequer  ale-house  in  Holbom ;  the  two 
last  came  to  town  yesterday  in  a  west-country 
waggon. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  well,  order  Baconface  to 
hasten  supper.;  and,  d'ye  hear?  and  bid  the  Swiss 
admit  no  stranger  without  aAjuainting  me. — [Exit 
Footman.]  Now,  Fortune,  I  defy  thee ;  this  night's 
my  own  at  least 

Re-tnUr  Footman. 

Foot.  My  lord,  here's  the  constable  below  with 
the  black  eye,  and  he  wants  to  speak  with  your 
lordship  in  all  haste. 

Ben,  Would,  Ha !  the  constable ! — Should  For- 
tune jilt  me  now?— Bid  him  come  up. —  [Exit 
Footman.]  I  fear  some  cursed  chance  to  thwart 
me. 

Enter  Captain  TRuaMAit,  disguised  as  a  Cunstable. 

True.  Ah  I  my  lord,  here  is  sad  news — your 
brother  is — 

Ben.  Would,  Got  away,  made  his  escape,  I  war- 
rant you. 

True.  Worse,  worse,  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Worse,  worse  1  what  can  be  worse  ? 

True.  I  dare  not  speak  it. 

lien.  Would.  Death  and  hell,  fellow,  don't  dis- 
tract  me ! 

True.  He*s  dead. 


Ben.  Would.  Dead! 

True.  Positively. 

Ben.  Would.  Coup  de  graee^  del  grandmerci  / 

True,  Villain,  I  understand  you.  [Asids. 

Ben.  Would.  But,  how,  how,  Mr.  Constable  ? 
speak  it  aloud,  kill  me  with  the  relation. 

True.  I  don't  know  how ;  the  poor  gentleman 
was  very  melancholy  upon  his  confinement,  and  so 
he  desired  me  to  send  for  a  gentlewoman  that  lives 
hard  by  here;  mayhap  your  worship  may  know 
her. 

Ben,  Would,  At  the  gilt  balcony  in  the  square? 

True.  The  very  same,  a  smart  woman  truly.  I 
went  for  her  myself,  but  she  was  otherwise  engaged; 
not  she  truly !  she  would  not  come.  Would  you 
believe  it,  my  lord,  at  hearing  of  this  the  poor  man 
was  like  to  drop  down  dead. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  he  was  but  likely  to  drop 
dead  ? 

True,  Would  it  were  no  more!  Then  I  left 
him,  and  coming  about  two  hours  after,  I  found 
him  hanged  in  his  sword-belt. 

Ben.  Would.  Hanged  1 

True,  Dangling. 

Ben.  Would.  Le  coup  d^icUU!  done  like  the 
noblest  Roman  of  'em  all  1 — But  are  you  sure  he's 
past  all  recovery  ?  Did  you  send  for  no  surgeon 
to  bleed  him  ? 

True,  No,  my  lord,  I  forgot  that — ^but  I'll  send 
immediately. 

Ben,  Would.  No,  no,  Mr.  Constable,  *tis  too 
late  now,  too  late. — And  the  lady  would  not  come, 
you  say  ? 

True.  Not  a  step  would  she  stir. 

Ben.  Would.  Inhuman  !  barbarous  ! — dter,  de- 
licious  woman,  thou  now  art  mine. — ^Where  is  the 
body,  Mr.  Constable  ?  I  must  see  it. 

True.  By  all  means,  my  lord,  it  lies  in  my  par- 
lour :  there's  a  power  of  company  come  in,  and 
among  the  rest  one,  one,  one  Trueman,  I  think 
they  call  him  ;  a  devilish  hot  fellow,  he  had  like  to 
have  pulled  the  house  down  about  our  ears,  and 
swears.  I  told  him  he  should  pay  for  his  swear- 
ing, he  gave  me  a  slap  in  the  face,  said  he  was  in 
the  army,  and  had  a  commission  for't. 

Ben.  Would,  Captain  Trueman?  a  blustering 
kind  of  rakehelly  officer  ? 

True.  Ay,  my  lord,  one  of  those  scoundrels  that 
we  pay  wages  to  for  being  knocked  o'  th'  head  for 
us. 

Ben.  Would.  Ay,  ay,  one  of  those  fools  that 
have  only  brains  to  be  knocked  out. 


True.  [AHdt.-]  Son  of  ■  irbon: .— [^/otu/.]  He'a 
a  pUguf  impudent  fellow,  mj  lord;  be  iwore  ttuC 
you  were  the  gre«test  Tilliin  upon  the  enrib. 

Ben.  Wauld.  kj,  ij,  hut  lie  dont  not  uj  that 
:o  mj  face,  Mr.  Conatabte. 

Trut.  No.  no,  hang  him,  he  tsid  it  behind  your 
lack  lo  he  sure.  And  he  more,  moreover,— hue 
1  care,  mj  lord, — he  (wore  that  he  urould  cut  jrour 

Ben.  Wo'uld.  Will  joa  awear  that  joa  heard 
lim  lay  to  ? 

Tnie.  Heard  him ',  ay,  aa  plainly  as  you  hear 

na  :  ha  apoke  the  very  worda  that  I  apeak  to  your 
lordabip. 

Ben.  Would.  Well.  well.  I'll  muuga  him^-Bat 
now  I  tbink  on't,  I  won't  go  we  tbe  body  ;  it  >il] 
but  iQcreafe  my  grief.  Mr.  Cooitable,  do  you  lend 
for  the  coroner  :  tbey  mnit  fiod  him  nun  eompot. 
IS  mad  before,  you  know.     Here — something 
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tt  pray,  my  lord. 


True.  Thank  your  honour. 
have  a  care  of  that  Tmeman  ; 
CDt  your  throat,  and  he  will  dot,  my  lord,  he  will 
do't. 

Bat.  Would.  Nerer  fear,  never  fear. 

True.  Bat  he  iwore  it.  my  lord,  and  he  will  cei^ 
tainly  do't.      Pray  have  a  rare.  [Eilt. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  well.—so,— the  devil'i  in't 
if  I  ben't  the  eldeat  now.  What  a  pack  of  cItII 
relatioDi  haie  I  had  here  I  My  fiither  Ukei  a  fit 
apopleiy.  makei  a  face,  and  goei  off  one 
way ;  my  brother  takes  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  mskes  a 
face,  and  goei  off  t'other  way.—Well,  I  must  own 
be  has  fonnd  the  way  to  molliry  me,  sod  I  do  la<e 
him  now  wilh  all  my  heart ;  since  be  wsi  so  Tery 
ciril  to  justle  into  tbe  world  before  me,  I  think  he 
did  Tcry  civilly  to  jostle  out  of  it  before  me. —  But 
now  my  joys  1 — Without  there— hollo  1 — Take  off 
the  inquisition  of  the  gate ;  the  hear  may  uoir  enter 

lliewolf  is  dead,  the  ihepherds  may  go  play: 
Esse  follow!  care  i  so  roUs  the  world  away. 
TIs  a  qneation  whether  adversity  or    prosperity 
'  »  the  most  poeta. 


Fool.  My  lord,  a  footman  bronght  this  letter, 

Btn.  Would.  Nothing  from  the  Elyeian  fidda, 
I  hope.— [Opening  Iht  Utter.}  What  do  I  see, 
CONSTANCE  !  Spells  and  magic  in  every  let- 
ter of  tbe  name  \ — Now  for  tbe  sweet  contents. 

My  Lord, 
I'm  pleated  lo  hear  of  j/aur  hapf)  ehai%gt  of 
foTtant,  and  ihaii  be  glad  to  tee  your  Imdthip  thu 
iing  la  utUh  you  joy. 

CoHsraNci. 

Now  tbe  devil's  in  this  Mandrake  I  ahe  told  me 
'  is  afternoon  that  the  wind  was  chopping  about; 
sod  has  it  got  into  the  warm  comer  already  .> — 
Here,  my  coach-and->ii  to  the  door  :  I'll  visit  my 
snllana  in  state.  Aa  for  tbe  seraglio  below  stwra, 
jon,  my  baihawa,  may  posieas  'em. 


'so\".— 


True.  Blockhead,  thou  hait  led  us  out  of  the 

way  1   we  have  certainly  pained  the  conat^le'a 

Ttague,  Berne  shonte,  dear  joy,  I  am  never  out 
of  my  ways ;  for  poor  Teague  has  been  a  vanderer 
ever  lince  be  was  homed. 

True.  Hold  up  the  Isnlem.— What  sign  ia  that? 
theSt  Alhsna  tavern  I— Why,  you  biunderi       '    ' 
you  liaTe  led  me  directly  to  St.  Jan 
when    you    should    hate    gone   towa 
[ShrielaTtg  ailhin.-\    Hark!    what   n 
over  the  way  ?  a  woman's  cry  1 

Teagiie.  Pet  ia  it ;  sbome  danmul  in  distresa  I 
belieie,  that  hai  no  mind  to  be 

True.  I'll  use  the  privilege  of  my  office  to  know 

Teague.   Hold,  hold,  maiahter  captain,  be  n 
fet,  dat  iah  not  the  way  home. 

AuT.   [IFi/Ain.]   Help  I  helpl  murder  I  help. 

True.  Hal  here  muit  be  mischief.— Within  there, 
open  the  door  in  the  king'a  name,  or  I'll  force  it 
open. — Here.  Tesgue.  break  down  the  door. 

[TsAOua  laku  a,  nqf,  IKMmp.  at  U(  door. 

Teagut.  Deel  tauke  bim.  I  have  knock  lo  long 
aa  I  am  able.  .\rab,  maiahter,  get  a  great  long 
ladder  to  get  in  tbe  window  of  the  finht  room,  sad 
aho  open  the  door,  and  let  in  yoonhelf; 

Aur.   {Within.]   Helpl  helpl  help  I 

True.  Knock  harder  ;  let'a  raise  the  mob. 

Teagtu,  O  maiahter,  1  have  tink  jutt  now  of  ■ 
brave  invention  to  maake  dem  come  out ;  and  he 
St.  Patrick,  dat  very  buahincas  did  maake  my 
□own  ahelf  and  my  fader  run  tike  de  devil  out  of 
my  nown  hooae  in  my  nowu  country  : — be  me 
aboule,  set  the  hooae  a-fire. 

Enlir  Uob. 
tbe  matter,  master  constable  ? 
nen,   I  command  your  aiaistai 
ne  to  break  into  the  house  :  there 

Mob.  Ay,  sy,  bresk.open  the  dot 

^ri.  Man.  IFromlhe  botcnny.] 
that  below  > 

Teague.  Arab,  tM  noise  lab  dat  ] 

lUri.  Man.  Only  a  poor  gentlewo 
'twill  be  over  presently. — Here,   Mr.  Conatable ; 
there's  something  for  you  to  drink. 

[nrnn  Horn  a  puru.  Tueus  taka  I 

Teague.  Come,  maiibter,  we  have  no  mor 
ahay,  be  me  ahonlo.— [Gnn^.]  Arab,  if  you 
play  the  constable  right  now,  fct  you  vill  r 
away. 

True.  No,  no  !  there  must  fj  villany  by 
bribe.— Who  livea  in  this  hoiue? 

Mob.  A  midwife,  ■  midwife ;  'tis  none  of 
business  :  let  us  be  gone. 

Aur,  ILoolring  out  al  a  trindoto,]  Ger 
man.    dear  gentleman,   help  I — A  rape!    a  ra 

True.  Ha  1  that  voice  I  know.— Give  me 
ataff ;  I'll  make  a  breach.  I  warrant  you. 

(Briajti  optnOnOfr,  and  tnltrt,  TnaaniMd 


Mob.  What' 

True.  Oentli 

n  the  king",  n, 
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SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Mrs,  Mandrake's 

Hottse, 

Enter  Captain  Trukmait  and  Hob. 

True,  Gentlemen,  search  all  about  the  house ; 
let  not  a  soul  escape. 

Enter  Aurbua  runninff,  out  of  breath,  and  her  hair 

dishevelled, 

Aur,  Dear  Mr.  Constable — had  you — staid  but 
a  moment  longer — I  had  been  ruined. 

True,  [Aside.']  Aurelia ! — [Aloud]  Are  you 
safe,  madam  ? 

Aur,  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  safe — I  think — ^but  with 
enough  ado  :  he's  a  devilish  strong  fellow. 

True,  Where  is  the  villain  that  attempted  it  ? 

Aur.  Psha  ! — never  mind  the  villain  ; — look  out 
the  woman  of  the  house,  the  devil,  the  monster, 
that  decoyed  me  hither. 

Enter  Tbaguk,  haling  in  Mrs.  BIandrakx  fry  the  hair. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul,  I  have  taaken  my  shaare 
of  the  plunder.  Let  me  she  fat  I  have  gotten. — 
[Takes  her  to  the  light,]  Ububboo,  a  witch!  a 
witch  !  the  very  saame  witch  dat  would  swear  my 
maishter  was  the  youngest 

True.  [Aside,]  How !  Mandrake  I  this  was  the 
luckiest  disguise — [Aloud,]  Come,  my  dear  Pro- 
serpine, ru  take  care  of  you. 

Mrs.  Man,  Pray,  sir,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

True.  No,  no ;  I'll  talk  with  you  before  a 
magistrate. — A  cart.  Bridewell, — you  understand 
me  ? — ^Teague,  let  her  be  your  prisoner :  I'H  wait 
on  this  lady. 

Aur.  Mr.  Constable,  I'll  reward  you. 

Teague.  It  ish  convenient  noo  by  the  law  of 
armsh,  that  I  search  my  prishoner,  for  fear  she 
may  have  some  pocket-pishtols. — Dere  is  a  joak 
for  you  !  ^Searches  her  pochette 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah  !  don't  use  an  old  woman  so 
barbarously. 

Teague.  Dear  joy,  den  fy  vere  you  an  old 
woman  ?  dat  is  your  fait,  not  mine,  joy  ! — Uboo, 
here  ish  nothing  but  scribble-scrabble  papers,  I 
tink.  [Pull*  out  a  handful  of  letters. 

True.  Let  me  see  *em  ;  they  may  be  of  use. — 
[Looks  over  the  letters.]  For  Mr.  Richmore — 
Ay  !  does  he  traffic  hereabouts  ? 

Aur.  That  is  the  villain  that  would  have  abused 
me. 

True.  [Aside.]  Ha !  then  he  has  abused  you  .* 
Villain  indeed  ! — [Aloud.]  Was  his  name  Rich- 
more,  mistress  .'  a  lusty,  handsome  man  ? 

Aur.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  same :  a  lusty,  ugly 
fellow. 

True.  Let  me  see — [Opening  a  letter]  whose 
scrawl  is  this  ? — [Aside.]  Death  and  confusion 
to  my  sight !  Clelia,  my  bride,  his  whore  ! — I've 
passed  a  precipice  unseen,  which  to  look  back 
upon,  shivers  me  with  terror. — This  night,  this 
very  moment,  had  not  my  friend  been  in  confine- 
ment, had  not  I  worn  this  dress,  had  not  Aurelia 
been  in  danger,  had  not  Teague  found  this  letter, 
had  the  least  minutest  circumstance  been  omitted, 
what  a  monster  had  I  been  I — [Aloud.]  Mistress, 
it  this  same  Richmore  in  the  house  still,  think'ee.^ 

Aur.  'Tis  very  probable  he  may. 

True.  Very  well. — Teague,  take  these  ladies 
Over  to  the  tavern,  and  stay  there  till  I  come  to 


you. — [To  Aurelia.]    Madam,  fear  no  injury; 
your  friends  are  near  you. 

Aur.  What  does  he  mean  ?  [Aside. 

Teague.  Come,  dear  joy,  I  vill  give  you  a  pot  of 
wine  out  of  your  own  briberies  here. 

[Hales  out   Mrs.    Mandrakb,    Avrslta  and   Mub 
folloteinff. 

Enter  Richmork. 

Rich.  [Aside.]  Since  my  money  won't  prevail 
on  this  cross  fellow,  I'll  try  what  my  authority  can 
do. — [Aloud.]  What's  the  meaning  of  this  riot, 
<K>nstable  ?  I  have  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  can  command  you.  Go  about  your  business, 
and  leave  your  prisoners  with  me. 

True.  No,  sir;  the  prisoners  shall  go  about 
their  business,  and  I'll  be  left  with  you. — Look'ee, 
master,  we  don't  use  to  make  up  these  matters 
before  company  :  so  you  and  I  must  be  in  private 
a  little. — You  say,  sir,  that  you  are  a  justice  of 
peace  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  my  commission  in  my 
pocket. 

True.  I  believe  it. — Now,  sir,  one  good  turn 
deserves  another :  and,  if  you  will  promise  to  do 
me  a  kindness,  why,  you  shall  have  as  good  as  you 
bring. 

Rich.  What  is  it  ? 

True.  You  must  know,  sir,  there  is  a  neighbour's 
daughter  that  I  had  a  woundy  kindness  for.  She 
had  a  very  good  repute  all  over  the  parish,  and 
might  have  married  very  handsomely,  that  I  must 
say ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  we  came  together 
after  a  very  kindly,  natural  manner,  and  I  swore, 
that  I  must  say,  I  did  swear  confoundedly,  that  I 
would  marry  her ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  I  never 
cared  for  marrying  of  her  since. 

Rich.  How  so  ? 

True.  Why,  because  I  did  my  business  without 
it :  that  was  the  best  way,  I  thought.  The  truth 
is,  she  has  some  foolish  reasons  to  say  she's  with 
child,  and  threatens  mainly  to  have  me  taken  up 
with  a  warrant,  and  brought  before  a  justice  of 
peace.  Now,  sir,  I  intend  to  come  before  you, 
and  I  hope  your  worship  will  bring  me  off. 

Rich.  Look'ee,  sir,  if  the  woman  prove  with 
child,  and  you  swore  to  marry  her,  you  must  do't. 

True.  Ay,  master ;  but  I  am  for  liberty  and 
property.  I  vote  for  parliament  men :  I  pay 
taxes,  and,  truly,  I  don't  think  matrimony  con- 
sistent with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Rich.  But,  in  this  case,  sir,  both  law  and  justice 
will  oblige  you. 

True.  Why,  if  it  be  the  law  of  the  land— I 
found  a  letter  here — I  think  it  is  for  your  worship. 

Rich.  Ay,  sir ;  how  came  yon  by  it  ? 

True.  By  a  very  strange  accident  truly. — Clelia 
— she  says  here  you  swore  to  marry  her.  Eh  !— 
Now,  sir,  I  suppose  that  what  is  law  for  a  petty- 
constable  may  be  law  for  a  justice  of  peace. 

Rich.  This  is  the  oddest  fellow — 

True.  Here  was  the  t'other  lady  that  cried  out  so 
— I  warrant  now,  if  I  were  brought  before  you  for 
ravishing  a  woman — the  gallows  would  ravish  me 
for't 

Rich,  But  I  did  not  ravish  her. 

True,  That  Vm  glad  to  hear :  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  that.  [Aside. 

Rich.  [Aside.]  I  don't  like  this  fellow. — 
[Aloud.]  Come,  sir,  give  me  my  lettec  Aod  go 
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about  your  business ;  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you. 

True»  But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

[Coming  up  to  him. 
Rich,  What? 

True,  Dog!  [Striktthim. 

Rich,  Ha !  struck  by  a  peasant  I — [Draws.'] 
Slave,  thy  death  is  certain. 

[Runs  at  Captain  Tarsal  an. 

Tr%ie.  O  brave  Don  John,  rape  and  murder  in 

one  night  1  [Disarms  him. 

Rich,  Rascal,  return  my  sword,  and  acquit  your 

frisoners,  else  will  I  prosecute  thee  to  beggary. 
*ll  give  some  pettifogger  a  thousand  pound  to 
starve  thee  and  thy  family  according  to  law. 

True.  rU  lay  you  a  thousand  pound  you  won't. 

[Discovering  himself. 

Rich,  Ghosts  and  apparitions !  Trueman  I 

True,  Words  are  needless  to  upbraid  you  :  my 
very  looks  are  sufficient ;  and,  if  you  have  the 
least  sense  of  shame,  this  sword  would  be  less 
painful  in  your  heart  than  my  app^rance  is  in 
your  eye. 

Rich.  Truth,  by  Heavens  ! 

True.  Think  on  the  contents  of  this, — [Showing 
a  letter"]  think  next  on  me ;  reflect  upon  your 
villany  to  Aurelia,  then  view  thyself. 

Rich,  Trueman,  canst  thou  forgive  me  ? 

True,  Forgive  thee  ! — [A  long  patsse.']  Do  one 
thing,  and  I  will. 

Rich,  Anything  : — 1*11  beg  thy  pardon. 

True,  The  blow  excuses  that. 

Rich,  111  give  thee  half  my  estate. 

True,  Mercenary ! 

Rich,  I'll  make  thee  my  sole  heir. 

True,  I  despise  it. 

Rich,  What  shaU  I  do  ? 

True,  You  shall — marry  Clelia. 

Rich.  How  I  that's  too  hard. 

True,  Too  hard !  why  was  it  then  imposed  on 
me?  If  you  marry  her  yourself,  I  shaU  believe 
you  intended  me  no  injury ;  so  your  behaviour 
will  be  justified,  my  resentment  appeased,  and  the 
lady's  honour  repaired. 

Rich,  'Tis  infamous. 

True,  No,  by  Heavens,  'tis  justice !  and  what 
is  just  is  honourable :  if  promises  from  man  to 
man  have  force,  why  not  from  man  to  woman  ? 
Their  very  weakness  is  the  charter  of  their  power, 
and  they  should  not  be  injured  because  they  can't 
return  it. 

Rich,  Return  my  sword. 

True.  In  my  hand  'tis  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
I  should  not  part  with  it. 

Rich.  Then  sheathe  it  here.  Til  die  before  I 
consent  so  basely. 

True.  Consider,  sir,  the  sword  is  worn  for  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  honour  :  promise  me  one, 
and  receive  t'other. 

Rich.  I'll  promise  nothing,  till  I  have  that  in 
my  power. 

True,  Take  it.  [Throws  him  his  su:ord. 

Rich.  I  scorn  to  be  compelled  even  to  justice  ; 
and  now,  that  I  may  resist,  I  yield.  Trueman,  I 
have  injured  thee,  and  Clelia  I  have  severely 
wronged. 

True,  Wronged  indeed,  sir ; — and,  to  aggravate 
the  crime,  the  fair  afflicted  loves  you.  Marked 
you  with  what  confusion  she  received  me  ?  She 
vept,  the   injured   Innocence  wept,  and,  with  a 


strange  reluctance,  gave  consent  ;  her  moving 
softness  pierced  my  heart,  though  I  mistook  the 
cause. 

Rich.  Your  youthful  virtue  warms  my  breast, 
and  melts  it  into  tenderness. 

True.  Indulge  it,  sir ;  justice  is  noble  in  any 
form  :  think  of  the  joys  and  raptures  will  possess 
her  when  she  finds  you  instead  of  me :  you,  the 
dear  dissembler,  the  man  she  loves,  the  man  she 
gave  for  lost,  to  find  him  true,  returned,  and  in 
her  arms. 

Rich,  No  new  possession  can  give  equal  joy.^ 
It  shall  be  done,  the  priest  that  waits  for  you  shall 
tie  the  knot  this  moment ;  in  the  morning  I'll  ex- 
pect you'll  give  me  joy.  [Exit. 

True,  So,  is  not  this  better  now  than  cutting  of 
throats?  I  have  got  my  revenge,  and  the  lady 
will  have  hers  without  bloodshed.  [Exit, 


SCENE  IV. — Constance's  Apartment. 
CoifSTANCB  and  Footman  discovered. 

Foot,  He's  just  a-coming  up,  madam.        [Exit. 

Con,  My  civility  to  this  man  will  be  as  great  a 
constraint  upon  me  as  rudeness  would  be  to  his 
brother :  but  I  must  bear  it  a  little,  because  our 
designs  require  it. 

Enter  Benjamin  Wouldbb. 

— [Aside.]  His  appearance  shocks  me. — [Aloud.] 
My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy. 

Ben,  Would,  Madam,  'tis  only  in  your  power  to 
give  it ;  and  would  yon  honour  me  with  a  title  to 
be  really  proud  of,  it  should  be  that  of  your  hum- 
blest  servant. 

Con,  I  never  admitted  anybody  to  the  title  of  an 
humble  servant,  that  I  did  not  intend  should 
command  me ;  if  your  lordship  will  bear  with  the 
slavery,  you  shall  begin  when  you  please,  provided 
you  take  upon  you  the  authority  when  I  have  a 
mind. 

Ben,  Would,  Our  sex,  madam,  make  much  bet- 
ter lovers  than  husbands ;  and  I  think  it  highly 
unreasonable,  that  you  should  put  yourself  in  my 
power,  when  you  can  so  absolutely  keep  me  in 
yours. 

Con.  No,  my  lord,  we  never  truly  command  till 
we  have  given  our  promise  to  obey ;  and  we  are 
never  in  more  danger  of  being  made  slaves,  than 
when  we  have  'em  at  our  feet. 

Ben,  Would.  True,  madam,  the  greatest  empires 
are  in  most  danger  of  falling  ;  but  it  is  better  to  be 
absolute  there,  than  to  act  by  a  prerogative  that's 
confined. 

Con.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  I  like  the  constitution 
we  live  under ;  I'm  for  a  limited  power,  or  none 
at  all. 

Ben,  Would,  Tou  have  so  much  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  madam,  that  you  may  rule  as  you 
please  ;  but  you  have  weak  pretences  to  a  limited 
sway,  where  your  eyes  have  already  played  the 
tyrant. — I  think  one  privilege  of  the  people  is  to 
kiss  their  sovereign's  hand.  [Taking  her  hand. 

Con.  Not  till  they  have  taken  the  oaths,  my 
lord ;  and  he  that  refuses  them  in  the  form  the  law 
prescribes,  is,  I  think,  no  better  than  a  rebel. 

Ben.  Would.  [Kneeling,]  By  shrines  and  altars  ! 

by  all  that  you  think  just,  and  I  hold  good  !    by 
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this,  [  Taking  her  hand]  the  fairest,  and  the  dearest 

YOw IKistes  her  hand. 

Con.  Tj,  my  lord  !  iSefminply  yielding, 

Ben.  Would,  Your  eyes  are  mine,  they  bring 
me  tidings  from  your  heart  that  this  night  I  shall 
be  happy. 

Con.  Would  not  you  despise  a  conquest  so 
easily  gained  ? 

Ben.  Would,  Yours  will  be  the  conquest,  and  I 
shall  despise  all  the  world  but  you. 

Con.  But  will  you  promise  to  make  no  attempts 
upon  my  honour  ? 

Ben,  Would.  [Aside."]  That's  foolish.— [-<</(wrf.] 
Not  angels  sent  on  messages  to  earth  shall  visit 
with  more  innocence. 

Con.  [Aside.]  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure. — [Aloud.] 
My  lord,  I'll  send  one  to  conduct  you.  iExit. 

Ben.  Would.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — no  attempts  upon 
her  honour  !     When  I  can  find  the  place  where  it 
lies,  I'll  tell  her  more  of  my  mind. — Now  do  I  feel 
ten  thousand  Cupids  tickling  me  all  over  with  the 
points   of  their  arrows. — Where's   my  deformity 
now  ?  I  have  read  somewhere  these  lines  : — 
Though  Nature  cast  me  in  a  rugged  mould, 
Since  fate  has  changed  the  bullion  into  gold  : 
Cupid  returns,  breaks  all  his  shafts  of  lead, 
And  tips  each  arrow  with  a  golden  head. 
Feathered  with  title,  the  gay  lordly  dart 
Flies  proudly  on,  whilst  every  virgin's  heart 
Swells  with  ambition  to  receive  the  smart. 

Enter  HniMas  Wouldbk  behind  him. 

Herm,  Would.  Thus  to  adorn  dramatic  story, 

Stage-hero  struts  in  borrow'd  glory, 
Proud  and  august  as  ever  man  saw, 
And  ends  his  empire  in  a  stanza. 

ISlaps  him  on  the  shoulder, 

Ben,  Would.  Ha !  my  brother  ! 

Herm,  Would.  No,  perfidious  man  ;  all  kindred 
and  relation  I  disown  !  The  poor  attempts  upon 
my  fortune  I  could  pardon,  but  thy  base  designs 
upon  my  love  I  never  can  forgive.  My  honour, 
birthright,  riches,  all  I  could  more  freely  spare, 
than  the  least  thought  of  thy  prevailing  here. 

Ben,  Would.  How !  my  hopes  deceived  ! — 
Cursed  be  the  fair  delusions  of  her  sex !  whilst 
only  man  opposed  my  cunning,  I  stood  secure  ;  but 
soon  as  woman  interposed,  luck  changed  hands, 
and  the  devil  was  immediately  on  her  side. — Well, 
sir,  much  good  may  do  you  with  your  mistress,  and 
may  you  love,  and  live,  and  starve  together.  {.Going. 

Herm.  Would.  Hold,  sir !  I  was  lately  your 
prisoner,  now  you  are  mine  ;  when  the  ejectment 
is  executed,  you  shall  be  at  liberty. 

Hen.  Would.  Ejectment ! 

Herm.  Would.  Yes,  sir,  by  this  time,  I  hope, 
my  friends  have  purged  my  father's  house  of  that 
debauched  and  riotous  swarm  that  you  had  hived 
together. 

Ben.  Would,  Confusion ! — Sir,  let  me  pass  ;  I 
am  the  elder,  and  will  be  obeyed.  IDraws. 

Herm,  Would,  Darest  thou  dispute  the  eldership 
so  nobly  ? 

Ben.  Would,  I  dare,  and  will,  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  inveterate  blood.  iThepJlffht. 

Enter  Captain  Trukman  and  Tsjiooa. 

True.  [Striking doujn  their  twordi.]  Hold,  hold, 
my  lord  !  1  have  brought  those  shall  soon  decide 
the  controversy. 


Ben,  Would,  If  I  mistake  not,  that  is  the  villain 
that  decoyed  me  abroad. 

{Runs  at  Captain  Trukman,  Teaoub  catches  hie  arm 
behind,  and  lakes  away  his  sword, 

Teague,  Ay,  be  me  shoule,  thish  ish  the  besht 
guard  upon  the  rules  of  fighting,  to  catch  a  man 
behind  his  back. 

True.  My  lord,  a  word. — [Whispers  Hermes 
WoULDBE.]  Now,  gentlemen,  please  to  hear  this 
venerable  lady. 

lOoes  to  the  door,  and  brings  in  Mrs.  Mamimlucs. 

Herm,  Would,  Mandrake  in  custody  I 

Teague,  In  my  custody,  fet. 

Trrse,  Now,  madam,  you  know  what  punishment 
is  destined  for  the  injury  oflfered  to  Aurelia,  if  yoo 
don't  immediately  confess  the  truth. 

Mrs,  Man,  Then  I  must  own,  (Heaven  foi^ve 
me  !) — [  Weeping]  I  must  own^  that  Hermes,  as  he 
was  still  esteemed,  so  he  is  the  first-bom. 

Teague,  A  very  honesht  woman,  be  me  shoule  ! 

Ben.  Would.  That  confession  is  extorted  by 
fear,  and  therefore  of  no  force. 

True,  Ay,  sir ;  but  here  is  your  letter  to  har, 
with  the  ink  scarce  dry,  w^re  you  repeat  your 
offer  of  five  hundred  pound  a  year  to  swear  in  your 
behalf. 

Teague.  Dat  was  Teague's  finding  out,  and,  I 
believe,  St.  Patrick  put  it  in  my  toughta  to  pick 
her  pockets. 

Enter  Cohstanck  ai^  Acrrlia. 

Con,  I  hope,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  you  will  make  no 
attempts  upon  my  person. 

hen.  Would,  Damn  your  person  I 

Herm,  Would,  But  pray,  madam,  where  have 
you  been  all  this  evening  ?  {To  Aurbua. 

Aur,  Very  busy,  I  can  assure  you,  sir.  Here's 
an  honest  constable  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  marry,  had  the  greasy  rogue  but  one  drop  of 
genteel  blood  in  his  veins ;  what's  become  of  him  ? 

ILooking  o^otit 

Con.  Bless  me,  cousin,  marry  a  constable  ! 

Aur,  Why  truly,  madam,  if  that  constable  had 
not  come  in  a  very  critical  minute,  by  this  time  I 
had  been  glad  to  marry  anybody. 

True.  I  take  you  at  your  word,  madam,  you 
shall  marry  him  this  moment ;  and  if  you  don't  say 
that  I  have  genteel  blood  in  my  veins  by  to-morrow 
morning — 

Aur,  And  wss  it  you,  sir  ? 

True,  Look'ee,  madam,  don't  be  ashamed  ;  I 
found  you  a  little  in  the  dishabilli,  that's  the  truth 
on't,  but  you  made  a  brave  defence. 

Aur,  1  am  obliged  to  you ;  and  thongh  you 
were  a  little  whimsical  to-day,  this  late  adventure 
has  taught  me  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  a 
gentleman  by  ill  usage ;  therefore,  if  my  lord  and 
this  lady  will  show  us  a  good  example,  I  think  we 
must  follow  our  leaders,  captain. 

True.  As  boldly  as  when  honour  calls. 

Con,  My  lord,  there  was  taken  among  jour 
brother's  jovial  crew,  his  friend  Subtleman,  whom 
we  have  taken  care  to  secure. 

Herm,  Would.  For  him  the  pillory. — For  you, 
madam —  [To  3lrs.  Manorakr. 

Teague,  Be  me  shoule,  she  shall  be  married  to 
maishter  Fuller. 

Herm.  Would.  For  you,  brother— 

Ben,  WotUd.  Poverty  and  contempt — 
To  which  I  yield  as  to  a  milder  fate, 
Than  obligations  from  the  man  I  hate.    lExU. 
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Herm,  Would.  Then  take  thy  wish. — And  now, 
I  hope,  all  parties  have  received  their  due  rewards 
and  punishments  ? 

Teague,  But  what  will  you  do  for  poor  Teague, 
maishter  ? 

Herm.  Would.  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  !— 

Teague.  Arah,  maak  me  a  justict:  of  peash,  dear 
oy. 

Herm.  Would,  Justice  of  peace  1  thon  art  not 
qualified,  man. 

Teague,  Yest,  fet  am  I — I  can  take  the  oati. 


and  write  my  mark — I  can  be  an  honesht  man 
myshelf,  and  keep  a  great  rogutf  for  my  dark. 
.  Herm.  Would.  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  taken 
care  of. — And  now,  captain,  we  set  out  for  hap- 
piness : — 

Let  none  despair  whatever  their  fortunes  be. 
Fortune  must  yield,  would  men  but  act  like  me. 
Choose  a  brave  friend  as  partner  of  your  breast, 
Be  active  when  your  right  is  in  contest ; 
Be  true  to  love,  and  fate  will  do  the  rest 

{Extunt  omnM 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BT     MRS.  HOOK. 


Our  poet  open'd  with  a  loud  warlike  blast, 
But  now  weak  woman  is  his  safest  cast. 
To  bring  him  off  with  quarter  at  the  last : 
Not  that  he's  vain  to  think  that  I  can  say, 
Or  he  can  write,  fine  things  to  help  the  play. 
The  various  scenes  have  drain'd  his  strength  and 

art; 
And  I,  you  know,  had  a  hard  struggling  part : 
But  then  he  brought  me  off  with  life  and  fimb  ; 
Ah,  would  that  I  could  do  as  much  for  him  ! — 
Stay,  let  me  think— your  favours  to  excite, 
I  still  must  act  the  part  I  played  to-night. 
For  whatsoe'er  may  be  your  sly  pretence, 
You  like  those  best  that  make  the  best  defence  : 
But  this  is  needless — 'tis  in  vain  to  crave  it. 
If  you  have  damn'd  the  play,  no  power  can  save  it. 
Not  all  the  wits  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  ; 
Not  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  could  revoke  its  doom : 
Nay,  what  is  more — if  once  your  anger  rouses, 
Not  all  the  courted  beauties  of  both  housv  • 


He  would  have  ended  here — out  I  thought  meet, 

To  tell  him  there  was  left  one  safe  retreat, 

Protection  sacred,  at  the  ladies'  feet 

To  that  he  answer'd  in  submissive  strain. 

He  paid  all  homage  to  this  female  reign. 

And  therefore  turn'd  his  satire  'gainst  the  men. 

From  your  great  queen  this  sovereign  right  yo 

draw. 
To  keep  the  wits,  as  she  the  world,  in  awe: 
To  her  bright  sceptre  your  bright  eyes  they  bow  ; 
Such  awful  splendour  sits  on  every  brow, 
All  scandal  on  the  sex  were  treason  now. 
The  play  can  tell  with  what  poetic  care 
He  labour'd  to  redress  the  injured  fair, 
And  if  you  won't  protect,  the  men  will  damn  him 

there. 
Then  save  the  Muse,  that  flies  to  ye  for  aid  ; 
Perhaps  my  poor  request  may  some  persuade* 
Because  it  is  the  first  1  ever  made. 
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Captique  dcdis,  donitqve  ooactL 

YritoiL.  iEneid.  iL  196k 

TO  ALL  FRIENDS  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

Mr  XjORDS  and  Gbmtlbmbn,— Instead  of  the  mercenary  expeotations  that  attend  addresses  of  this  natnra*  I  humbly 
beg.  that  this  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  faTOurs  you  have  already  conferred.  I  have  transgressed 
the  rules  of  dedication  in  offering  you  anything  in  that  style,  without  first  asking  your  leave :  hut  the  entertainment 
I  found  in  Shropshire  commands  me  to  he  grateful,  and  that's  all  I  intend. 

Twas  my  good  fortime  to  he  ordered  some  time  ago  into  the  place  which  is  made  the  scene  of  this  comedy ;  I  was  • 
perfect  stranger  to  everything  in  Salop,  but  its  character  of  loyalty,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  alacrity  of  tha 
gentlemen  in  recruiting  the  army,  with  their  generous  and  hospitable  reception  of  strangerSi 

This  character  I  found  so  amply  verified  in  every  particular,  that  you  nuide  recruiting;,  which  is  the  greatest  fatigoa 
upon  earth  to  others,  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  me. 

The  kingdom  caxmot  show  better  bodies  of  men,  better  inclinations  for  the  service,  more  generosity,  more  good 
imderstanding,  nor  more  politeness,  than  is  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin. 

Some  little  turns  of  humour  that  I  met  with  almost  within  the  shade  of  that  famous  hUl,  gave  the  rise  to  this  comedy ; 
and  people  were  apprehensive  that,  by  the  example  of  some  others,  I  would  make  the  town  iaerry  at  the  expense  <tf 
the  country-gentlemen.  But  they  forgot  that  I  was  to  write  a  comedy,  not  a  libel ;  and  that  whilst  I  held  to  natuttiv 
no  person  of  any  character  in  your  country  could  suffer  by  being  exposed.  I  have  drawn  the  Justice  and  the  cdown  in 
their  puris  naturalUnts ;  the  one  an  apprehensive,  sturdy,  brave  blockhead ;  and  the  other  a  worthy,  honest,  generoos 
gentleman,  hearty  in  his  country's  cause,  and  of  as  good  an  understanding  as  I  could  give  him,  which  I  must  confeas  is 
far  short  of  his  own. 

I  humbly  beg  leave  to  interline  a  word  or  two  of  the  adventures  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Ridi, 
who  commands  the  company  for  which  those  recruits  were  raised,  has  derired  me  to  acquit  him  before  the  world  of  a 
charge  which  he  thinks  lies  heavy  upon  him,  for  acting  this  play  on  Mr.  Durfey's  third  night. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  it  was  my  act  and  deed,  or  rather  Mr.  Durfey's ;  for  he  would  play 
his  third  night  against  the  first  of  mine.  He  brought  down  a  huge  flight  of  frightful  birds  upon  me ;  when  (Heaven 
knows !)  I  hod  not  a  feathered  fowl  in  my  play,  except  one  single  Kite  ;  but  I  presently  made  Plume  a  bird,  because  c( 
his  name,  and  Brazen  another,  because  of  the  feather  in  his  hat ;  and  with  these  three  I  engaged  his  whole  empire, 
which  I  think  was  as  great  a  Wonder  as  any  in  the  Sun . 

But  to  answer  his  complaints  more  gravely,  the  season  was  far  advanced ;  the  officers  that  made  the  greatest  fignrea 
In  my  play  were  all  commanded  to  their  posts  abroad,  and  waited  only  for  a  wind,  which  might  possibly  torn  in  less  time 
than  a  day :  and  I  know  none  of  Mr.  Durfey's  birds  that  had  posts  abroad  but  his  Woodcocks,  and  thc^  season  is  over ; 
80  that  he  might  put  off  a  day  with  less  pr^udice  than  the  Recruiting  Officer  could ;  who  has  this  farther  to  saj  for 
himself,  that  he  was  posted  before  the  other  spoke,  and  could  not  with  credit  recede  from  his  station. 

These  and  some  other  rubs  this  comedy  met  with  before  it  appeared.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  powerful  helps 
to  set  it  forward.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  encouraged  the  author,  and  the  Earl  of  Orrery  approved  the  play.  My  recruits 
were  reviewed  by  my  general  and  my  colonel,  and  could  not  fail  to  pass  muster ;  and  still  to  add  to  my  soooeBBy  they 
•rere  raised  among  my  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

This  health  has  the  advantage  over  our  other  celebrated  toasts,  never  to  grow  worse  for  the  wearing :  'tis  a  lasting 
beauty,  old  without  age,  and  common  without  scandal.  That  you  may  live  long  to  set  it  cheerfully  round,  and  to  eaiof 
the  abundant  pleasures  of  your  fair  and  plentiful  country,  is  the  hearty  wish  of,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  most 
obliged,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

O.  FARQUHAR. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

JtraricB  BALAKca,  -k  I^uck,  a  Butcher, 

JusTicB  ScRi^PLB,  \  thrcc  JuHiccs  of  the  Ptoce.  Tbouas,  a  5m<M. 


JUSTICB  SCALB,         ) 

Mr.  Worthy,  a  Gentleman  of  Shropshire. 
Captain  Plumb,    ),      _        .,.      ^^ 
Captain  BRAzai,  \  '"^  ^^*t^'V  Qtfictre. 
Sbrjbant  Kjtb,  Serfeanl  to  Captain  Plumb. 
Bullock,  a  Country  Clown,  Brother  to  Rosa. 

COSTAR  PkARMAIN,       )   .         » 

Thomab  Apflbtrbb,  }  ^  **^*^' 

SCENE,--Shuw8burt. 


Mblinoa,  a  Lady  offortnne,  beloved  5y  Mr.  Wortht. 
Silvia,  Daughter  to  Jubticb  Balamcc,  to  Um  wUk 

Captain  Plumb. 
Lucy,  Maid  tq  Mblinda. 
Roea,  a  Country  CHrl,  Sieter  to  Bullock. 

Steward,  Drummer,  Recruits,  Constables,  Watoh,  Mob 

Servants^  im,  Ae. 
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PROLOGUE. 


In  ancient  times  wlien  Helen's  fatal  charms 
Roused  the  contending  universe  to  arms. 
The  Grecian  council  happily  deputes 
The  sly  Ulysses  forth^--to  raise  recruits. 
The  artful  captain  found,  without  delay, 
Where  great  Achilles,  a  deserter,  lay. 
Him  fate  had  wam'd  to  shun  the  Trojan  blows : 
Him  Greece  required — against  their  Trojan  foes. 
All  the  recruiting  arts  were  needful  here. 
To  raise  this  great,  this  timorous  Tolunteer. 
Ulysses  well  could  talk  :  he  stirs,  he  warms 
The  warlike  youth. — He  listens  to  the  charms 
Of    plunder,    fine    laced    coats,    and    glittering 
arms. 


Ulysses  caught  the  young  aspiring  boy, 
And  listed  lum  who  wrought  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Thus  by  recruiting  was  bold  Hector  slain : 
Recruiting  thus  fair  Helen  did  regain. 
If  for  one  Helen  such  prodigious  things 
Were  acted,  that  they  even  listed  kings ; 
If  for  one  Helen's  artful,  vicious  charms. 
Half  the  transported  world  was  found  i  Arms ; 
What  for  so  many  Helens  may  we  dare, 
Whose  minds  as  well  as  faces  are  so  fair  ? 
If  by  one  Helen's  eyes  old  Greece  could  find. 
Its  Homer  fired  to  write — even  Homer  blind ; 
The  Britons  sure  beyond  compare  may  write, 
That  view  so  many  Helens  every  night. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— The  Market  Place. 


Enter  Drummer,  beating  the  **  Grenadier's  Mar  eh  t**  Ser- 
jeant KrrBj  GoerrAK  PsAiutAJN,  Thomas  AppuErass,  and 
Mob,  /Mowing. 

Kite,   [Making  a  speech."}     If  any  gentlemen 

soldiers,  or  others,   have  a  mind   to  serve    her 

majesty,   and    pull    down   the   French  king  :    if 

any  prentices  have  severe  masters,   any  children 

have   undutiful   parents  :    if   any  servants    have 

too    little    wages,    or    any    husband   too    much 

wife :  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  seijeant  Kite, 

at  the  sign  of  the  Raven  in  this  good  town  of 

Shrewsbury,  and  they  shall  receive  present  relief 

and  entertainment.— Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 

drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man ;  for  you 

must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour. 

Besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no, 

I  list  only  grenadiers,  grenadiers,  gentlemen. — 

Pray,  gentlemen,  observe  this  cap.    This  is  the  cap 

.     Jr   of  honour,  it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  draw- 

^/    ling  of  a  tricker  ;  and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune 

j^  ^to  be  bom  six  foot  high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great 

'    .^lan. — [To  CosTAR  Pbarmain.]     Sir,  will  you 

give  me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head  ? 

Pear.  Is  there  no  harm  in't?  won't  the  cap 
list  me  ? 

Kite,  No,  no,  no  more  than  I  can. — Come,  let 
me  see  how  it  becomes  you  ? 

Pear,  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration  in 
it  ?  no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend  ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Pear.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily. — Let  me 
see  it. — [Going  to  put  it  on.]  It  smells  woundily 
of  sweat  and  brimstone.  Pray,  seijeant,  what 
writing  is  this  upon  the  fuce  of  it  ? 

Kile.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Pear.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour  ? 

Kite.  Oh  !  a  mighty  large  bed !  bigger  by 
half  than  the  great  bed  of  Ware — ten  thousand 
people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one 
another. 

Pear    My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie  in't, 


for  we  don't  care  for  feeling  one  another. — But  do 
folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of  honour  ? 

Kite.  Sound !  ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Pear.  Wauns  !  I  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 
there. 

Kite,  Say  you  so  ?  then,  1  find,  brother — 

Pear.  Brother !  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no 
kindred  to  yen  that  I  know,  of  yet  Look'ee,  Ser- 
jeant, no  coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see  :  if  I  have 
a  mind  to  list,  why  so ;  if  not,  why  'tis  not  so : 
therefore  take  your  cap  and  your  brothership  back 
again,  for  I  an't  disposed  at  this  present  writing. 
^— No  coaxing,  no  brothering  me,  failh  ! 

Kite.  I  coax  !  I  wheedle  !  I'm  above  it !  sir, 
I  have  served  twenty  campaigns.  But,  sir,  you 
talk  well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  are  a  man 
every  inch  of  you,  a  pretty  young  sprightly  fellow. 
I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spirit ;  but  I  scorn  to  coax, 
'tis  base :  though  I  must  say,  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  a  better  built  man ;  how  firm  and 
strong  he  treads !  he  steps  like  a  castle ;  but  I 
scorn  to  wheedle  any  man. — Come,  honest  lad,  will 
you  take  share  of  a  pot  ? 

Pear.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  th^^st  he  that  wears  a  head,  that  is,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand  then ;  and  now,  gen- 
I  tlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  this — here's  a 
purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at 
my  quarters  :  'tis  the  queen's  money,  and  the 
queen's  drink. — She's  a  generous  queen,  and  loves 
her  subjects — I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  won't  refuse 
the  queen's  health  ? 

Mob.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Kite.  Huzza  then  !  huzza  for  the  queen,  and  the 
honour  of  Shropshire ! 

Mob.  Huzza  ! 

Kite.  Beat  drum. 

[Exeuntt  Drummer  beating  the  "  Orenadicr*s  March* 

Enter  Captain  Plumb. 

Plume,  By  the  Grenadier  March,  that  should  be 
my  drum,  and  by  that  sliout,  it  should  beat  with 
success. — Let  me  see— four  o'clock. —  [Looking  on 
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his  watch.}  At  ten  yesterday  morning  I  left  Lon- 
don.— A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  thirty  hours 
is  pretty  smart  riding,  but  nothing  to  the  fatigue 
of  recruiting. 

Re-enter  Seijeant  Kits. 

KiU.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  captain  I 
From  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Severn  side, 
noble  captain,  you're  welcome  ! 

Plume.  A  very  elegant  reception  indeed,  Mr. 
Kite  !  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into  your  re- 
cruiting atrain  :  pray,  what  success  ? 

Kite.  *  have  been  here  but  a  week,  and  I  hav« 
recruited  five. 

Plume.'  Five  !  pray  what  are  they  ? 

Kite.  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent,  the 
king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedlar,  a  scoundrel 
attorney,  and  a  Welsh  parson. 

Plume.  An  attorney !  wert  thou  mad  ?  List  a 
lawyer !  Discharge  him,  discharge  him  this  minute. 

Kite.  Why,  sir  ? 

Plume.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my  com- 
pany that  can  write  ;  a  fellow  that  can  write,  can 
draw  petitions. — I  say  this  minute  discharge  him. 

Kite.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  parson  ? 

Plume.  Can  he  write  ? 

Kite,  Hum  !  he  plays  rarely  upon  the  fiddle. 

Plume,  Keep  him  by  all  means. — But  how 
stands  the  country  afiected  ?  were  the  people 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town  ? 

Kite.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  your 
honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort  of  people 
are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we  shall  soon  do  our 
business. — But,  sir,  yon  have  got  a  recruit  here 
that  you  little  think  of. 

Plume.  Who? 

Kite.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  last  time  you 
were  in  the  country :  you  remember  your  old  friend 
Molly  at  the  Castle  ? 

Plume.  She's  not  with  ehild,  I  hope  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  sir — she  was  brought  to  bed  yes- 
terday. 

Plume.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Kite.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me  to  marry 
the  mother ! 

Plume.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her  with  us  ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a  bed  upon 
occasion. 

Kite.  Aj,  or  unmake  it  upon  occasion.  But 
your  honour  knows  that  I  am  married  already. 

Plume.  To  how  many  ? 

Kile.  I  can't  tell  readily — I  have  set  them  down 
here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster-roll. — [Draws  it 
out.}  Let  me  see, — Imprimis^  Mrs.  Sheely  Snike- 
reyes ;  she  sells  potatoes  upon  Ormond  Key  in 
Dublin — Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy.woman  at  the 
Horse-guard  at  Whitehall — Dolly  Waggon,  the 
carrier's  daughter  at  Hull  —  Mademoiselle  Van- 
Bottomflat  at  the  Buss. — Then  Jenny  Oakham, 
the  ship-carpenter's  widow,  at  Portsmouth ;  but  I 
don't  reckon  upon  her,  for  she  was  married  at  the 
same  time  to  two  lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a 
man-of-war's  boatswain. 

Plume.  A  full  company  ! — You  have  named  five 
— <ome,  make  'em  half-a-dozen,  Kite.  Is  the  child 
a  boy  or  a  girl  ? 

Kife.  A  chopping  boy. 

Plume.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your  list, 
and  the  boy  in  mine:  enter  him  a  grenadier  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Kite,  absont  upon  furlough.    Til 


allow  yon  a  man's  pay  for  his  subsistence ;  and  now 
go  comfort  the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Kite.  I  shall,  sir. 

Plume.  But  hold;  have  you  made  any  use  of 
your  German  doctor's  habit  since  you  arriTcd  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  and  my  fame's  all  about  the 
country  for  the  most  famous  fortune-teller  that 
ever  told  a  lie. — I  was  obliged  to  let  my  laudloid 
into  the  secret,  for  the  convenience  of  keepii^  it 
so ;  but  he's  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  be  trusty 
to  any  roguery  that  is  confided  to  him.  This  device, 
sir,  will  get  you  men,  and  me  money,  whidi,  I 
think,  is  all  we  want  at  present. — But  yonder  comes 
your  friend  Mr.  Worthy. — Has  your  honour  any 
farther  commands  ? 

Plume.  None  at  present — {Bsnt  Serjeant 
KiTK.]  'Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but  the 
life's  departed. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthv. 

What  I  arms  a-cross,  Worthy  !  Methinks,  yon 
should  hold  'em  open  when  a  friend's  so  near. — 
The  man  has  got  the  vapours  in  lus  ears,  I  believe : 
I  must  expel  this  melancholy  spirit. 

Spleen^  thou  worst  of  fiends  below. 

Fly,  I  conjure  thee  by  this  magic  blow. 

iSlapt  Mr.  'WoRTRv  on  the  litfiulder. 

War.  Plume  I  my  dear  captain,  welcome.  Safe 
and  sound  returned  ? 

Plume.  I  'scaped  safe  from  Germany,  and 
sound,  I  hope,  from  London ;  yon  see  I  have  lost 
neither  leg,  arm,  nor  nose ;  then  for  my  inside, 
'tis  neither  troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipa- 
thies ;  and  I  have  an  excellent  stomach  for  roast- 
beef. 

Wor.  Thon  art  a  happy  fellow  ;  once  I  was  so. 

Plume.  What  ails  thee,  man  ?  No  inundations 
nor  earthquakes  in  Wales,  1  hope?  Has  your 
father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassumed  his 
estate? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume.  Then  yon  are  married  surely  ? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turning  qvaker  ? 

Wor.  Come,  I  must  out  with  it — ^Your  onoe 
gay,  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obsequious, 
thoughtful,  romautic,  constant  coxcomb. 

Plume.  And,  pray,  what  is  all  this  for? 

Wor.  For  a  woman. 

Plume.  Shake  hands,  brother;  if  yon  go  to 
that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thoughtful,  and 
as  constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 

Wor.  For  whom  ? 

Plume.  For  a  regiment. — ^But  for  a  woman  ! —    i 
'Sdeath  I  I  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  a  time.    ' 
but  never  melancholy  for  one ;  and  can  the  love 
of  one  bring  you  into  this  pickle  ?    Pray,  who  is    i 
this  miraculous  Helen  ? 

Wor.  A  Helen  indeed,  not  to  be  won  under  a   , 
ten  years'  siege,  as  great  a  beauty,  and  as  great  a 
jilt  ' 

Plume.  A  jilt !  pho  !  is  she  as  great  a  whore  ? 

Wor.  No,  no.  ' 

Plume.  'Tis  ten  thousand  pities.  But  who  is  < 
she  ?  do  I  know  her  ? 

Wor,  Very  well. 

Plume.   Impossible  !—> I  know  no  woman  that 
will  hold  out  a  ten  years'  siege. 

Wor.  What  think  you  of  Melinda  ? 

Plume.  Melinda  1  why,  she  began  to  capitulate 
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this  time  twelvemonth,  and  offered  to  gurrender 
upon  honourable  terms ;  and  I  advised  yon  to 
propose  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  her,  before  I  went  last  abroad. 

Wor.  I  didy  and  she  hearkened  to't,  desiring 
only  one  week  to  consider :  when,  beyond  her 
hopes,  the  town  was  reliered,  and  I  forced  to  turn 
my  siege  into  a  blockade* 

Plume.  Explain,  explain ! 

Wor.  My  lady  Richly,  her  aunt,  in  Flintshire 
dies,  and  leaves  her,  at  this  critical  time,  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Plume,  Oh,  the  devil !  what  a  delicate  woman 
was  there  spoiled  !  But,  by  the  rules  of  war  now, 
Worthy,  your  blockade  was  fooUsh.  After  such  a 
convoy  of  provisions  was  entered  the  place,  you 
could  have  no  thought  of  reducing  it  by  famine ; 
you  should  have  redoubled  your  attacks,  taken  the 
town  by  storm,  or  have  died  upon  the  biseach. 

Wor,  I  did  make  one  general  assault,  and 
pushed  it  with  all  my  forces ;  but  I  was  so  vigor- 
onsly  repulsed,  that,  despairing  of  ever  gaining  her 
for  a  mistress,  I  have  altered  my  conduct,  given 
my  addresses  the  obsequious  and  distant  turn,  and 
court  her  now  for  a  wife. 

Plume.  So  as  you  grew  obsequious,  she  grew 
haughty;  and  because  you  approached  her  as  a 
goddess,  she  used  you  like  a  dog  ? 

Wor.  Exactly. 

Plume.  Tis  the  way  of  *em  all.  Come,  Wor- 
thy, your  obsequious  and  distant  airs  will  never 
bring  you  together;  you  must  not  think  to  sur- 
mount her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would  you 
bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be 
reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  herself.  Let  me 
see ;  the  very  first  thing  that  I  would  do,  should 
be  to  lie  with  her  chambermaid,  and  hire  three  or 
four  wenches  in  the  neighbourhood  to  report  that 
I  had  got  them  with  child.  Suppose  we  lampooned 
all  the  pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out? 
Or,  what  if  we  made  a  ball,  and  forgot  to  invite 
her  with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest  ? 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must 
confess ;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise,  dull  place, 
that  we  can  have  no  balls,  no  lampoons,  no — 

Plume,  What  !  no  bastards  !  and  so  many 
recruiting  oflScers  in  town!  I  thought  'twas  a 
maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many  recruits  in 
the  country  as  they  carried  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good-will,  noble 
captain,  in  serving  your  country  with  your  best 
blood  ;  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the  Castle. 
There  have  been  tears  in  town  about  that  business, 
captain. 

Plume,  I  hope  Silvia  has  not  heard  of 't  ? 

Wor.  O  sir,  have  you  thought  of  her  ?  I  began 
to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Silvia. 

Plume.  Your  affairs  had  put  my  own  quite  out 
of  my  head.  'Tis  true,  Silvia  and  I  had  once  agreed 
to  go  to  bed  together,  could  we  have  adjusted  pre- 
liminaries ;  but  she  would  have  the  wedding  before 
consummation,  and  I  was  for  consummation  before 
the  wedding ;  we  could  not  agree.  She  was  a 
pert,  obstinate  fool,  and  would  lose  her  maiden- 
head her  own  way,  so  she  may  keep  it  for  Plume. 

Wor.  But  do  you  intend  to  marry  upon  no 
other  conditions  ? 

Plume,  Your  pardon,  sir.  III  marry  upon  no 
conditions  at  all.  If  I  should,  I  am  resolved  never 
to  bind  myself  to  a  woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 


know  whether  I  shall  like  her  company  for  half  an 
hour.  Suppose  I  married  a  woman  that  wanted  a 
leg !  such  a  thing  might  be,  unless  I  examined  the 
goods  beforehand.  If  people  would  but  try  one 
another's  constitutions  before  they  engaged,  it 
would  prevent  all  these  elopements,  divorces,  and 
the  devil  knows  what. 

Wor.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did  not 
stick  to  say,  that — 

Plume.  I  hate  country  towns  for  that  reasoa. 
If  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought  of  Silvia 
it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the  ground.  I  love 
Silvia,  I  admire  her  frank,  generous  disposition. 
There's  something  in  that  girl  more  than  woman, 
her  sex  is  but  a  foil  to  her.  The  ingratitude,  dis- 
simulation, envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  vanity  of  her 
sister  females,  do  but  set  off*  their  contraries  in  her. 
In  short,  were  I  once  a  general  I  would  marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason ;  for  were  you 
but  a  corporal  she  would  marry  you.  But  my 
Melinda  coquettes  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees. 
I'll  lay  fifty  pound  she  makes  love  to  you. 

Plume.  I'll  lay  fifty  pound  that  I  return  it,  if 
she  does.  Look'ee,  Worthy,  I'll  win  her,  and 
give  her  to  you  afterwards. 

Wor.  If  you  win  her  you  shall  wear  her,  faith ; 
I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  conquest  without  the 
credit  of  the  victory. 

Re-enter  Seijeant  Kitk. 

Kite.  Captain,  captain,  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Plume,  You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Kile.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me  to  com- 
fort the  good  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs.  Molly—- 
my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  O  ho!  very  well!  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Kite. 

Kite.  Your  worship  very  well  may,  for  I  have 
got  both  a  wife  and  a  child  in  half  an  hour.  But,  as 
I  was  a-saying,  you  sent  me  to  comfort  Mrs.  Molly, 
my  wife  I  mean  ;  but  what  d'ye  think,  sir  ?  she 
was  better  comforted  before  I  came. 

Plume.  As  how  1 

Kite.  Why,  sir,  a  footman  in  a*  blue  livery  had 
brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby-clotbes. 

Plume.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
send  them  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — Mrs.  Silvia« 

[  Whispers. 

Plume.  Silvia  I  generous  creature  I 

Wor.  Silvia  !  impossible  ! 

Kile.  Here  be  the  guineas,  sir ;  I  took  the  gold 
as  part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay,  farther,  sir, 
she  sent  word  that  the  child  should  be  taken  all 
imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she  intended  to  stand 
godmother.  The  same  footman,  as  I  was  coming 
to  you  with  this  news,  called  after  me,  and  told 
me.  that  his  lady  would  speak  with  me.  I  went, 
and,  upon  hearing  that  you  were  come  to  town, 
she  gave  me  Lalf-a-guineafor  the  news ;  and  ordered 
me  to  tell  you,  that  justice  Balance,  her  father,  who 
is  just  come  out  of  the  country,  would  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

Plume.  There's  a  girl  for  you,  Worthy !  Is 
there  anything  of  woman  in  this  ?  No,  'tis  noble 
and  generous,  manly  friendship.  Show  me  another 
woman  that  would  lose  an  inch  of  her  prerogative, 
that  way,  without  tears,  fits,  and  reproaches  !  The 
common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing  but 
their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises ;  and  can 
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part  with  the  lover,  though  she  dies  for  the  man. 
Come,  Worthy :  where's  the  best  wine?  for  there 
I'll  quarter. 

Wor,  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Barce- 
lona, which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce  before, 
because  I  reserved  the  maidenhead  of  it  for  your 
welcome  to  town. 

Plume.  Let's  away  then. — Mr.  Kite,  wait  on 
the  lady  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her  I 
shall  only  refresh  a  little,  and  wait  upon  her. 

Wot,  Hold,  Kite  ! — Have  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting-captain  ? 

Kite,  No,  sir. 

Plume,  Another !  who  is  he  ? 

Wor,  My  rival  in  the  first  place,  and  the  most 
unaccountable  fellow — but  I'll  cell  you  more  as  we 
go.  [_ExeunL 


SC£NE  II Mslinda's  Apartment. 

Enter  Mbunda  and  Silvia  meeting, 

Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Silvia, — [^Salute,'] 
I  envied  you  your  retreat  in  the  country;  for 
Shrewsbury,  methinks,  and  all  your  heads  of  shires, 
are  the  most  irregular  places  for  living.  Here  we 
have  smoke,  noise,  scandal,  affectation,  and  pre- 
tension ;  in  short,  everything  to  give  the  spleen — 
and  nothing  to  divert  it.  Then  the  air  is  intole- 
rable. 

Silv,  O  madam !  I  have  heard  the  town  com> 
mended  for  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don't  consider,  Silvia,  how  long 
I  have  lived  in't  1  for  I  can  assure  you,  that  to  a 
lady,  the  least  nice  in  her  constitution,  no  air  can^ 
»be  good  above  half  a  yeJsr.  Change  of  air  I  take  tov 
be  the  most  agreeable  of  any  variety  in  life.  \ 

Silv.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are 
several  sorts  of  airs. 

Mel,  Psha  !  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  more  properly  of  that  we  taste.  Have  not  you, 
Silvia,  found  a  vast  difference  in  the  taste  of  airs  ? 

Sih,  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort  of  air  ? 
taste  air !  you  might  as  well  tell  me,  I  may  feed 
upon  air.  But  prithee,  my  dear  Melinda,  don't 
put  on  such  an  air  to  me.  Your  education  and 
mine  were  just  the  same  ;  and  I  remember  the 
time  when  we  never  troubled*  our  heads  about  air, 
but  when  the  sharp  air  from  the  Welsh  mountains 
made  our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning  at  the 
boarding-school.  ' 

Mel,  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same,  but 
our  temperaments  bad  nothing  alike ;  you  have  the 
constitution  of  a  horse. 

Silv,  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  with  neither  spleen, 
colic,  nor  vapours ;  I  need  no  salts  for  my  sto- 
mach, no  hartshorn  for  my  head,  nor  wash  for  my 
complexion  ;  I  can  gaUop  all  the  morning  after  the 
hunting-horn,  and  all  the  evening  after  a  fiddle. 
In  short,  I  can  do  everything  with  my  father,  but 
drink,  and  shoot  flying ;  and  I  am  sure,  I  can  do 
everything  my  mother  could,  were  I  put  to  the 
trial. 

Mel.  You  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  put  to't ; 
for  I  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to  town. 

Silv.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come,  and  I'll  take 
care  he  shan't  go  without  a  companion. 

Mel,  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin  ! 

Silv.  And  there*t  a  pleasure  sure,  in  being  mad. 
Which  none  but  madmen  know. 
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Mel.  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixote  !  Hast 
thou  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  a  voung  sprightly 
officer,  that  rambles  over  half  the  globe  ia  k^lf  a 
year,  can  confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  a  country-justice,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
world  ? 

Sih.  Psha  !  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts  ?  I 
should  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts,  it 
shows  a  narrowness  of  soul.  Constancy  is  bat 
a  dull  sleepy  quality  at  best,  they  will  hardly  admit 
it  among  the  manly  virtues;  nor  do  I  tJiink  ib 
deserves  a  place  vrith  bravery,  knowledge,  policy, 
justice,  and  some  other  qualities  that  are  proper 
to  that  noble  sex.  In  short,  Melinda,  I  think  a 
petticoat  a  mighty  simple  thing,  and  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  my  sex. 

Mel.  That  is,  you  are  tired  of  an  appendix  to 
our  sex,  that  you  can't  so  handsomely  get  rid  of  in 
petticoats,  as  if  yon  were  in  breeches.    O'  my  con- 
science, Silvia,  hadst  thou  been  a  man,  thou  faadst    < 
been  the  greatest  'ake  in  Christendom. 

Silv.  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know  the 
world,  which  a  man  can  never  do  thoroughly  with- 
out half  a  hundred    friendships,   and  as    many    ' 
amours.    But  now  I  think  on't,  how  stands  your 
affair  with  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Mel,  He's  my  aversion  ! 

Silv,  Vapours '  | 

Mel.  What  do  you  say,  maaam  ? 

Sih.  I  say,  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest 
fellow  so  inhumanly.  He's  a  gentleman  of  parts 
and  fortune  ;  and  besides  that  he's  my  Plume's 
friend,  and  by  all  that's  sacred,  if  you  don't  use 
him  better,  I  shall  expect  satisfaction 

Mel.  Satisfaction  1  you  begin  to  fancy  yourself 
in  breeches  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being  so  intimate 
with  your  captain,  for  I.  take  him  to  be  a  loose, 
idle,  unmannerly  c»xcomb. 

Silv,  O  madam  I  you  never  saw  him,  perhaps, 
since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty-thousand  pound ; 
you  only  knew  him  when  you  were  capitulating   I 
with  Worthy  for    a  settlement,   which    perhaps  • 
might  encourage  him  to  be  a  little  loose,  and  un- 
mannerly with  you. 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 

Silv.  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation,  ma- 
dam. 

Mel.  Better  it  had,  madams  for  methinks  you 
are  too  plain. 

Silv.  If  you  mean  the  plaiimess  of  my  person,  I 
think  your  ladyship  as  plain  as  me  to  the  full. 

Mel,  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  gUd  to 
take  up  with  a  rakehelly  officer  as  you  do. 

Silv,  Again  ! — Look'ee,  madam^  you're  in  your 
own  house. 

Afel.  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours,  I  should 
have  excused  you. 

Sih,  Don't  be  troubled,  madam,  I  shan't  desire 
to  have  my  visit  returned. 

Afel,  The  sooner  therefore  you  make  an  end  of 
this  the  better. 

Silv.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  inclina- 
tions, 10,  madam,  your  humble  servant.         {Exit 

Mel,  Saucy  thing ! 

Enter  Luct. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  madam .' 
Mel.  Did  you  not  see  the  proud  nothing,  how 
she  swells  upon  the  arrival  of  her  fellow  ? 
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Lucy,  Her  fellow  bas  not  been  long  enough 
arrived  to  occasion  any  great  swelliDgt  madam ;  I 
don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

MeL  Nor  shan't  if  I  can  help  it  ~Let  me  see — 
I  have  it ! — Bring  me  pen  and  ink. — Hold,  I'll  go 
write  in  my  closet. 

Lucp,  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope, 
innHain,  IPresenU  a  UtUr, 


Mel,  Who  sent  it  ? 

Lucy.  Yoor  captain,  madam. 

Mel,  He's  a  fool,  and  I  am  tired  of  him.    Send 
it  back  unopened. 

Lucy,  The  messenger's  gone,  madam. 

MeL  Then  how  shall  I  send  an*  answer  ?    Call 
him  baek  immediately,  while  I  go  write. 

IBjteuHi, 


ACT  II. 


love  thee ;  and  if  I  coold  part  with  my  girl  you 
should  have  her  as  soon  as  any  young  fellow  I  know. 
But  I  hope  you  have  more  honour  than  to  quit  the 
service,  and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp ;  but  she's  at  her  own  disposal,  she  has  fif- 
teen hundred  pound  in  her  pocket,  and  so — Silvia, 
Silvia !  ICeUlt, 

Enter  Sultia. 

Si.v,  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  by  the  post 
from  London  ;  I  left  them  upon  the  table  in  your 
closet. 

B(U,  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Germany.— 
[Presents  CapUin  Plumb  to  her,]  CapUin,  you'll 
excuse  me,  ru  go  read  my  letters,  and  wait  on  you. 

lExH, 

Silv.  Sir,  you're  welcome  to  England. 

Plume.  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  welcome,  ma- 
dam, since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it  from  this  fair 
hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  seeing  England. 

Siiv.  I  have  often  heard  that  soldiers  were  sincere^ 
ie  J  y^^i!  ^  venture  to  believe  public  report  ? 


SCENE  I. — A  Roam  tn  Justice  Balance's  .ffou^tf. 
Enter  Justice  Balancb  and  Captain  Plumb. 

Bal,  Look'ee,  captain,  give  us  but  blood  for  our 
money,  and  you  shan't  want  men.  I  remember 
that  for  some  years  of  the  last  war,  we  had  no 
blood  nor  wounds,  but  in  the  oflScers*.  mouths; 
nothing  for  our  millions  but  newspapers  not  worth 
«  reading.  Our  armies  did  nothing  but  play  at  pri- 
son bars,  and  hide  and  seek  with  the  enemy  ;  but 
DOW  ye  have  brought  us  colours,  and  standards,  and 
prisoners.  Ads  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  an- 
other mareschal  of  France,  and  I'll  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

Plume,  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your  fair 
daughter  ? 

Bal,  Ah,  captain  I  what  is  my  daughter  to  a 
mareschal  of  France  ?  We're  upon  a  nobler  subject, 
I  want  to  have  a  particular  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Hochstadt. 

Plume,  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty  battle  jy    „,         -,  .*  :* 

as  one  should  desire  to  see,  but  we  were  all  so/ ^    Plume,  You  may,  when   tis  backed  by  private 
intent  upon  victory,  that  we   never  minded  thf    insurance :  for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the  honour  of 


battle.  All  that  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  our 
general  compianded  us  to  beat  the  French,  and  we 
did  so  ;  and  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word,  we'll 
do't  again.     But  pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs.  Silvia  ? 

Bai,  Still  upon  Silvia !  For  shame,  captain  ! 
you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the  war  ;  vic- 
tory is  your  mistress,  and  *ti8  below  a  soldier  to 
think  of  any  other. 

Plume,  As  a  mistress,  I  confess,  but  as  a  friend, 
Mr.  Balance. 

Bal,  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince  the 
matter,  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter  if  you 
could  ? 

Plume,  How,  sir !  I  hope  she's  not  to  be 
debauched. 

Bal,  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir ;  and  any  woman  in 
England  of  her  age  and  complexion,  by  a  man  of 
your  youth  and  vigour.  Look'ee,  captain,  once  I 
was  young,  and  once  an  officer  as  yua  are ;  and  I 
can  guess  at  your  thoughts  now,  by  what  mine  were 
then ;  and  I  remember  very  well,  that  I  would 
have  given  one  of  my  l^s  to  have  deluded  the 
daughter  of  an  old  plain  country  gentleman,  as 
like  me  as  I  w^s  then  like  you. 

Plume.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentleman 
your  friend  and  benefactor  ? 

Bal.  Not  much  of  that. 

Plume,  There  the  comparison  breaks :  the  favours, 
sir,  that — 

Bal,  Pho,  1  hate  speeches  !  If  I  have  done  yon 
•ny  service,  captain  ,  'twas  to  please  myself,  for  I 


my  profession,  that  whatever  dangers  I  went  upon, 
it  was  with  the  hope  of  making  myself  more  worthy 
of  your  esteem ;  and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  pre- 
serving my  life,  'twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at 
your  feet. 

Silo.  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or  where 
you  will ;  but  you  know,  sir,  there  is  a  certain  will 
and  testament  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Plume,  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and 
there  it  is ;  {Gives  her  a  parehment,']  and  if  you 
please  to  open  that  parchment,  which  was  drawn 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  you  will 
find  whom  I  left  my  heir. 

Silv,  {Opms  the  will  and  reads,"]  Mrs.  Silvia 
Balance. — Well,  Captain,  this  is  a  handsome  and  a 
substantial  compliment ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  I 
am  much  better  pleased  with  the  bare  knowledge 
of  your  intention,  than  I  should  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  your  legacy.  But  methinks,  sir,  you 
should  have  left  something  to  your  little  boy  at  the 
Castle. 

Plume,  {Aside.]  That's  home  \— [Aloud.]  My 
little  boy !  Lack-a-day,  madam,  that  alone  may 
convince  you  'twas  none  of  mine.  Why  the  girl, 
madam,  is  my  Serjeant's  wife,  and  so  the  poor  crea- 
ture gave  out  that  I  was  father,  in  hopes  that  my 
friends  might  support  her  in  case  of  necessity— 
that  was  al^  madam. — My  boy  !  no,  no,  no. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some  ill 
news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you 
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tmmrdiately,  and  he  begs  the  captain'f  pardon,  that 
he  can't  wait  on  him  as  he  promised.  [Exit' 

Plume,  111  news!  HeaTcni  aTcrt  tt*  nothing  could 
touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  generous  worthy 
gentleman  afflicted.  I'll  leave  yon  to  comfort  him, 
and  be  assured,  that  if  my  life  and  fortune  can  be 
any  way  serviceable  to  the  father  of  my  Silvia,  she 
ahall  freely  command  both. 

Sii9,  The  necessity  must  be  very  pressing  that 
would  engage  me  to  endanger  either. 

lExeunt  ttverattg. 


SCENE  II.— Another  Boom  in  (he  tame. 

Justice  Balamcb  and  Silvia  diteovtrtd, 

Silv.  Whilst  there  is  Ufe  there  is  hope,  sir ;  per- 
haps my  brother  may  recover. 

Bal.  We  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  it ; 
doctor  Kilman  acquaints  me  here,  that  before  this 
comes  to  my  hands,  he  fears  I  shall  have  no  son* 
— Poor  Owen ! — But  the  decree  is  just,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  death  of  my  father,  because  he  left 
ne  an  estate,  and  now  Tm  punished  with  the  loss 
of  an  hetr  to  inherit  mine.  I  must  now  look  upon 
you  as  the  only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  expect 
that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune  will  give  yon 
fresh  thoughts,  and  new  prospects. 

Silv.  My  desire  of  being  punctual  in  my  obe- 
dience, requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  your 
commands,  sir. 

Bal.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes  you  sole 
heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  fortune  gives 
you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  and  a  title ;  you  must 
set  a  just  value  upon  yourself,  and,  in  plain  terms, 
think  no  more  of  captain  Plume. 

5't/«.  You  have  often  commended  the  gentleman, 
sir. 

Bal.  And  I  do  so  still ;  he's  a  very  pretty  fellow ; 
but  though  I  liked  him  well  enough  for  a  bare  son- 
in-law,  I  don't  approve  of  him  for  an  heir  to  my 
estate  and  family.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  indeed 
I  might  trust  in  his  hands,  and  it  might  do  the 

Soung  fellow  a  kindness ;  but,  ods  my  life !  twelve 
undred  pounds  a  year  would  ruin  him — quite  turn 
his  brain  !  A  captain  of  foot  worth  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  !  'tis  a  prodigy  in  nature.  Besides 
this,  I  have  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  woods 
upon  my  estate ;  oh,  that  would  make  him  stark 
mad  !  For  you  must  know,  that  all  captains  have 
a  mighty  aversion  to  timber ;  they  can't  endure  to 
see  trees  standing.  Then  I  should  have  some 
rogue  of  a  builder,  by  the  help  of  his  damned 
magic  art,  transform  my  noble  oaks  and  elms  into 
cornices,  portals,  sashes,  birds,  beasts,  and  devils, 
to  adorn  some  magotty,  new- fashioned  bauble  upon 
the  Thames ;  and  then  you  should  have  a  dog  of  a 
gardener  bring  a  habetu  corpus  for  my  terra  Jirma, 
remove  it  to  Chelsea  or  Twittenham,  and  clap  it 
Into  grass-plats  and  gravel-walks. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  one  below  with  a  letter  for  your 
worship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but 
your  own. 

Bal.  Come,  show  me  the  messenger. 

iExit  with  Servant. 

Silv.  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty, 
and  I  am  prince  Prettyman  exactly.    If  my  brother 


dies,  ah  poor  brother !  if  he  lives,  ah  poor  sister  ! 
'Tis  bad  both  ways ;  I'll  try  again*  Follow  my 
own  inclinations,  and  break  my  father's  heart ;  or 
obey  his  commands,  and  break  my  own  ?  worse 
and  worse.  Suppose  I  take  it  thus  ?  a  moderate 
fortune,  a  pretty  fellow,  and  a  pad ;  or  a  fine 
estate,  a  coach-and-siz,  and  an  aas.  That  will 
never  do  neither. 

Reenter  Jostloe  Balancs  and  Servant. 

Bal.  [  To  Servant]  Put  four  horses  into  the 
coach. — [Ejtii  Servant]    Silvia  ! 

SUv.  Sir. 

Bal.  How  old  were  you  when  your  mother  died  ? 
'  Silv.  So  young  that  I  don't  remember  I  ever  had 
one ;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so  indulgent  to 
me  since,  that  indeed  I  ncTcr  wanted  one. 

Bal.  Have  I  evo^ydenied  you  anything  yon  asked 
of  me?        Vw 

Sih.  Never  that  I  remember. 

Bal.  Then,  Silvia,  I  must  beg  that,  once  in  your 
Ufe,  you  would  grant  me  a  fovour. 

Silo.  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir  ? 

BaL  I  don't ;  but  I  would  rather  conaael  than 
command.  I  don't  propose  this  with  the^authority 
of  a  parent  but  as  the  advice  of  your  fnend  ;  that 
you  would  take  the  coach  this  moment,  and  go  into 
the  country. 

Silv.  Does  this  advice  proceed  from  the  contents 
of  the  letter  you  received  just  now  ? 

BaL  No  matter ;  I  shall  be  with  you  in  tiiree  or 
four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons.  But 
before  you  go,  I  expect  you  will  make  me  one 
solemn  promise. 

Silv.  Propose  the  thing,  sir. 

Bal.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  yourself  to 
any  man  without  my  consent 

Silv.  I  promise. 

Bal.  Very  well ;  and  to  be  even  with  you,  T  pro- 
mise that  I  will  never  dispose  of  you  without  your 
own  consent ;  and  so,  Silvia,  the  coach  is  ready  ; 
farewell ! — ILeadt  her  to  the  door,  and  retums,1 
Now  she's  gone,  I'll  examine  the  contents  of  this 
letter  a  little  nearer.  [Keadt 

Sir, 

My  intimaey  mt/A  Mr.  Worthy  has  drawm  a 
secret  from  him  that  he  had  from  hit  friend  cap- 
tain Plume  t  and  my  frieiuUhip  and  relation  l« 
your  family  oblige,  me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of 
it:  the  captain  has  disfutnourahle  designs  upon 
my  cousin  Silvia.  Evils  of  this  nature  are  more 
easily  prevented  than  amended  ;  and  that  you  would 
immediately  send  my  cousin  into  the  country,  is  the 
advice  off  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Mblinda. 

Why  the  devil's  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age  ! 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time.  Had  he  made  my  daughter  a  whore,  and 
forswore  it  like  a  gentleman,  I  could  have  almost 
pardoned  it ;  but  to  tell  tales  beforehand  is  mon- 
strous. Hang  it,  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock  or 
a  snipe,  and  why  not  a  hat  and  feather  ?  I  have  a 
case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a  good  mind  to  try. 

BtUer  Mr.  Wortrt. 
servant 


Worthy,  your  servant 

H  or.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger 
news. 
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BaL  I  apprehend  it,  sir;  you  have  heard  that 
my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

fVor,  My  advices  say  he*s  dead,  sir. 

Bal,  He*s  happy,  and  Vm  satisfied.  The  strokes 
of  Heaven  I  can  bear,  but  injuries  from  men,  Mr. 
Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

War.  I  hope,  sir,  you* re  under  no  apprehension 
of  wrong  from  anybody  ? 

Bal,  You  know  I  ought  to  be. 

Wor,  You  wrong  my  honour,  sir,  in  believing  I 
eould  know  anything  to  your  prejudice  without 
resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Bal.  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pieces  to 
conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that 
Plume  has  a  design  upon  Silvia,  and  that  you  are 
privy  to't  ITtars  the  letter. 

Wor.  Nay  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  justice, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author. — [  Takes  up 
a  fragmeni  of  the  letter.]  Sir,  I  know  the  hand, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents — Me- 
linda  shall  tell  me.  IGoing. 

Bal.  Hold,  sir  1  the  contents  I  have  told  you 
already,  only  with  this  circumstance,  that  her  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Worthy  had  drawn  the  secret  from 
him. 

Wor.  Her  intimacy  with  me ! — Dear  sir,  let  me 
pick  up  -the  pieces  of  this  letter ;  'twill  give  me 
4uch  a  hank  upon  her  pride,  to  have  her  own  an 
Intimacy  under  her  hand.  —  [GtUhering  up  the 
letter. 1  Twas  the  luckiest  accident!  The  asper> 
■ion,  sir,  was  nothing  but  malice,  the  effect  of  a 
little  quarrel  between  her  and  Mrs.  Silvia. 

Bal.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir  ? 

Wor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part  of 
the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it.  But  I 
hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered  nothing  upon 
the  account  ? 

Bal.  No,  no,  poor  girl ;  she's  so  afflicted  with 
the  news  of  her  brother's  death,  that  to  avoid 
company  she  begged  leave  to  be  gone  into  the 
country. 

Wor.  And  is  she  gone  ? 

BaL  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so  pressing  ; 
the  co&ch  went  from  the  door  the  minute  before 
you  came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir !  I  find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda,  and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at  one 
another. 

Bal.  Like  enough  ;  women  are  as  subject  to  pride 
as  we  are,  and  why  mayn't  great  women,  as  well  as 
great  men,  forget  their  old  acquaintance  ?  But 
come,  Where's  this  young  fellow  ?  I  love  him  so 
well,  it  would  break  the  heart  of  me  to  think  him 
a  rascal. —  [^Aside.]  I'm  glad  my  daughter's  gone 
fairly  off  though. — lAloud.}  Where  does  the  cap- 
tain  quarter  ? 

Wor.  At  Horton's ;  I'm  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  your 
company. 

Bal.  Your  pardon,  dear  Wdfthy ;  I  must  allow 
a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son :  the  decorum 
of  mourning  is  what  we  owe  the  world,  because 
they  pay  it  to  us  afterwards.  I'm  yours  over  a 
bottle,  or  how  you  will. 

Wor,  Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant 

lExcunt  severallp. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Seijeant  Kitb,  leading  CoaiAa  PKARMaar  fn  one 
kandf  and  Thomas  Applktrbb  in  the  other ,  both  drunk* 

Serjeant  Kjtb  sings. 

Our  prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes ; 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play — 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Chorut.  Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain : 
The  queen  commands,  and  we'll  obey- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

We  all  shall  lead  more  happy  lires. 

By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wires. 

That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day-« 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Chorus.  Over  the  hills,  dto. 

Hey,  boys  I  thus  we  soldiers  live ;  drink,  sing, 
dance,  play  !  We  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live 
— 'tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live.  We  are  all 
princes.  Why — why,  you  are  i^  king — you  are  an 
emperor,  and  I'm  a  prince.     Now — an't  we — 

Apple.  No,  Serjeant,  Til  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No! 

Apple.  No,  I'll  be  a  justiclK.of  peace. 

Kile.  A  justice  efface,  man  ! 

Apple.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  pressing 
act,  they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  ths 
sun. 

Kile.  Done  1  you  are  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
you  are  a  king,  and  I  am  a  duke  ;  and  a  rum  duke, 
an't  I  ? 

Pear.  Ay,  but  I'll  be  no  king. 

Kite.  What  then.' 

Pear.   I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen ! 

Pear.  Ay,  queen  of  England ;  that's  greater 
than  any  king  of  'em  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith !  Huzza  for  the  queen  l'^— 
[ffttjBsra.]  But  heark'ee,  you  Mr.  Justice,  and  you 
Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  queen's  picture? 

Both,  No  !  no  !  no  ! 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  *em  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  her  majesty,  God  bless  the 
mark  ! — See  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

Takes  two  broad-pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gives  one 
to  each. 

Apple.  The  wonderful  works  of  Nature  ! 

ILooking  at  it. 

Pear.  What's  this  written  about  ?  Here's  a 
posy,  I  believe, — Ca-ro-ius, — What's  that,  Ser- 
jeant } 

Kite,  Oh,  Carolus  ! — Why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for 
queen  Anne, — that's  alL 

Pear.  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scollard  ! — Ser- 
jeant, will  you  part  with  this  ?  I'll  buy  it  on  you, 
if  it  come  within  the  compass  of  a  crawn. 

Kite,  A  crown  !  never  talk  of  buying ;  'tis  the 
same  thing  among  friends,  you  know;  I  present 
them  to  ye  both  :  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing. 
Put  'em  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend,  when 
I  am — Over  the  hilU  and  far  away  ! 

[They  sing  and  put  up  the  money. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb,  singing. 

Plume.  Over  the  hills  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flandersr  Portugal^  or  Spain  i 
The  queen  commands^  and  we'll  obey. 
Over  the  hiUf  and  far  away. 
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(>>me  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it,  I'll  make 
cae  among  ye. — Who  are  these  hearty  lads  ? 

Kite,  Off  with  yonr  hats  ;  'ounds,  off  with  yoar 
hats  !     This  is  the  captain,  the  captain. 

Apple.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mnn. 

Pear.  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too ;  flesh ; 
Tse  keep  on  my  nab  ! 

Apple,  And  I'se  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  cap. 
tain  in  England.     My  vether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  these  jolly  Lads,  seijeant  ? 

Kite.  A  conple  of  honest  brave  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serve  the  queen  :  1  have  entertained  'em 
just  now  as  volunteers  under  your  honour's  com- 
mand. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall 
have.  Volunteers  are  the  men  I  want,  those  are 
the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals  I 

Pear.  Wauns,  Tummas,  what's  this !  are  yon 
listed  ? 

Apple.  Flesh,  not  1 :  are  you«  Costar  ? 

Pear.  Wauns,  not  I ! 

Kite.  What,  not  listed  I  Ha !  ha  1  ha  1  a  very 
good  jest  i' faith  ! 

Pear.  Come,  Tnmmaa,  we'll  go  home. 

Apple.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite.  Home  1  for  shame,  gentlemen,  behave 
yourselves  better  before  your  captain !  Dear 
Turn  mas,  honest  Costar-.>     * 

Apple.  No,  no,  we'll  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay  then,  I  command  you  to  stay :  I 
place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours 
to  watch  the  motion  of  St.  Mary's  clock,  you .  and 
you  the  motion  of  St  Chad's :  and  he  that  dares 
stir  from  his  post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my 
sword  in  his  guts  the  next  minute. 

Plume.  What's  the  matter,  seijeant  ?  I'm 
afraid  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite.  I'm  too  mild,  sir  :  they  disobey  command, 
'sir,  and  one  of  'em  should  be  shot  for  an  example 
to  the  other. 

Pear.  Shot,  Tumroas  ! 

Plume.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pear.  We  don't  know;  the  noble  seijeant  is 
pleased  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir — ^but — 

Kite.  They  disobey  command  ;  they  deny  their 
being  listed. 

Apple.  Nay,  seijeant,  we  don't  downright  deny 
it  neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being 
shot :  but  we  humbly  conceive  in  a  civil  way,  and 
begging  your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go 
home. 

Plume.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of 
you  received  any  of  the  queen's  money  ? 

Pear.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kite.  Sir,  they  have  each  of  them  received 
three-and-twenty  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  'tis 
now  in  their  pockets. 

Pear.  Wauns,  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  b<f  listed, 
and  shot  into  the  bargain  ft 

Apple.  And  I.     Look  ye  here,  sir. 

Pear.  Ay,  here's  my  stock  too  :  nothing  but  the 
queen's  picture,  that  the  serjeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  broad- piece !  three-and- 
twenty  shillingB  and  sixpence ;  t'other  has  the 
fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen,  the  goods 
are  found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are 
worth  three  and-twenty  and  sixpence  each. 

I  Whispers  Serjeant  Krrc. 


Pear.  So  it  seems,  that  Carolue  is  three-aad- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  in  Latin. 

Apple.  *Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
Usted. 

Pear.  Flesh,  but  we  an't,  Tummas ! — I  deriie  to 
be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

Plume.  [Aside  to  Km.^  'Twill  never  do.  Kite 
— your  damned  tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last. — I  won't 
lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I  can  help  it. — • 
[Aloud.}  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some 
trick  in  this  :  my  seijeant  offers  here  to  take  .his 
oath  that  you  are  fairly  listed. 

Apple.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  yon 
soldiers  have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other 
folks ;  but  for  me  or  neighbour  Costar  here,  to 
take  such  an  oath,  'twould  be  a  downright  peiju- 
ration. 

Plume.  {To  Kits.]  Look'ee,  yon  rascal !  yon 
villain  !  if  I  find  that  yon  have  imposed  upon 
these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll  trample  you  to  death, 
you  dog !     Come,  how  was't  ? 

Apple.  Nay,  then,  we  will  speak.  Your  ser^ 
jeant,  as  you  say,  is  a  rogue,  begging  yonr  worship's 
pardon — and — 

Pear.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  yon  know 
I  can  read.-~And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two 
pieces  of  money  for  pictures  of  the  queen,  by  wi^ 
of  a  present. 

Plume.  How !  by  way  of  a  present !  The  son 
of  a  whore  I  I'll  teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fd- 
lows  like  yon  1— Scoundrel,  rogue,  villain  ! 

[BeaUqf^vx^vsanX.  Kits,  and/oOoms. 

Both.  O  brave  noble  captain !  Huzxa  !  a  brave 
captain,  faith ! 

Pear.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw. 
— ^Wauns,  I  have  a  month's  mind  to  go  vrith 
him  ! 

Re-enter  Cuptain  Plumr. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  pretty  fel- 
lows as  you  I — Look'ee,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty 
fellow :  I  come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  sol- 
diers, not  as  a  kidnapper,  to  steal  slaves. 

Pear.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  bnt  as 
I  went  myself :  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you,  or  yon, 
may  do  ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and 
now  I  command  a  company. 

Apple.  Mind  that,  Costar. — A  sweet  gentleman ! 

Plume.  Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an 
advantage  of  you ;  the  queen^s  money  was  in  your 
pockets,  my  seijeant  was  readWto  take  his  oath 
you  were  listed ;  but  I  scorn  to^o  a  base  thing, 
yon  are  both  of  you  at  your  liberty^ 

Pear,  Thank  you,  noble  captain. — Ecod,  I  can't 
find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Apple.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this 
mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thine  more  I'U  tell 
you:  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the 
army  is  the  place  tft  make  you  men  for  ever  :  every 
man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have  yours.  What  think 
you  now  of  a  purse  full  of  French  gold  out  of  a 
monsieur's  pocket,  after  you  have  dashed  out  his 
brains  with  the  but  of  your  firelock,  eh  ? 

Pear.  Wauns!  I'U  have  it,  captain — give  me  a 
shilling,  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Apple.  Nay,  dear  Costar,  do*na ;  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  guinees 
for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 
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Apple,  Do'na  take  it,  do'na,  dear  Costar ! 

iCries,  andpuUt  back  his  arm. 

Pear.  I  wuU  !  I  wuU  ! — ^Wauns,  my  mind  gives 
me»  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself. — I  take  your 
money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman; 

Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand,  and  now  yon  and 
I   will    travel    the    world    o'er,    and    command 

wherever  we  tread [Aside  to  Costar   Pba&- 

MAIN.]     Bring  your  friend  with  yon,  if  yon  can. 

Pear.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part  ? 

Apple.  No,  Costar,  I  canno  leave  thee. — Come, 
captain,  I'll  e'en  go  along  too ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  company,  than 
we  twa  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 


Plume.  Here,    my  lad. — IGhee  him  money.] 
Now  your  name  ? 
Apple.  Tummas  Appletree. 
Plume.  A.nd  yours  ? 
Pear.  Costar  Pearmain 
Plume.  Bom  where  ? 
Apple.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
Plume.  Very  well ;  courage,  my  lads  ! — Now 
we'll  sing.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,        [Sings. 

Courage^  boys,  *lis  one  to  ten. 

But  we  return  all  gentlemen  ; 

While  conquering  colours  we  display, 

Over  the  hills  ami  far  away. 

Over  the  hills,  ^o,  [Exeunt  singing. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  \.— The  Market-place. 
Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Mr.  Worthy. 


Wot.  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equality  of 
our  two  fortunes.  We  loved  two  ladies,  they  met 
US  half  way,  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the  point  of 
leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune  drops  into  their 
laps,  pride  possesses  their  hearts,  a  maggot  fills 
their  heads,  madness  takes  'em  by  the  tails  ;  they 
tnort,  kick  up  their  heels,  and  away  they  run. 

Plume.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the 
■bore — a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters. — 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

Wor.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine ;  the  letter,  you 
know,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

Plume.  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wor.  Whatis't? 

Plume.  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor.  No  ! 

Plume.  No  ;  I  think  myself  above  administering 
to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  and  I  han't  the  vanity  to  believe 
I  shall  ever  gain  a  lady  worth  twelve  hundred.  The 
generous  good-natured  Silvia  in  her  smock  I  ad- 
mire, but  the  haughty  scornful  Silvia,  with  her 
fortune,  I  despise.  iSingg. 

Come,  fair  one,  be  kind ; 

Yon  never  shall  find 
A  fdlow  10  fit  for  a  lover : 

The  world  shall  view 

My  passion  for  you. 
But  never  your  passion  discover. 

I  still  will  complain 

Of  your  frowns  and  disdain. 
Though  1  revel  through  all  your  charms : 

The  world  shall  declare. 

That  I  die  with  despair, 
When  I  only  die  in  your  arms. 

I  i^m  wiU  adore, 

And  love  more  and  more. 
But,  by  Jove,  if  you  chance  to  prove  cruel* 

111  get  me  a  miss 

That  freely  will  kiss. 
Though  I  afterwards  drink  water-gmeL 

Wliat,  sneak  out  o'  town,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
word,  a  line,  a  compliment !  'Sdeath,  how  far  off 
does  she  live?    I'll  go  and  break  her  windows. 

Wor.  Ha  !  ha  1  ha !  ay,  and  the  window-bars 
too  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  firiend,  no  more 
of  your  rough  military  ain. 


Enter  Sei;Jeant  Km. 

Kite.  Captain !  sir !  look  yonder,  she's  a-coming 
this  way  :  'tis  the  prettiest,  cleanest,  little  tit  I 

Plume.  Now,  Worthy,  to  show  you  how  much 
I  am  in  love. — Here  she  comes  ;  and  what  is  that 
great  country  fellow  vrith  her  ? 

Kite.  I  can't  tell,  sir. 

Enter  Rosa,  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  Bullocx. 

Rose.  Buy  chickens  !  young  and  tender !  young 
and  tender  chickens  ! 

Plume.  Here,  you  chickens  I 

Rose,  Who  calls  ?  .  "^ 

Plume.  Come  hither,  pretty  maid. 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir  r 

Wor.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 

Plume.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair,  market  far 
yourself. — Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all  you  have. 

Rose.  Then  all  I  have  is  at  your  sarvice. 

[Curteies. 

Wor.  Then  I  must  shift  for  myself,  I  find. 

lExU. 

Plume,  Let  me  see  »  young  and  tender  you  say  < 

[Chucks  her  under  the  chin 

Rose.  As  ever  you  lasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Plume,  Come,  I  must  examine  your  basket  to 
the  bottom,  my  dear. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  put  in  your  hand ; 
feel,  sir ;  I  warrant  my  ware  as  good  as  any  in  the 
market. 

Plume.  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it  ten 
times  more. 

Rase.  Sir,  I  can  furnish  you. 

Plume,  Come  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about  the 
price,  they're  fine  birds. — Pray  what's  your  name, 
pretty  creature  ? 

Rose.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer  within 
three  short  mile  o'  the  town ;  we  keep  this  market ; 
I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  and  my  brother 
Bullock  there  sells  com. 

Bull,  Come,  sister,  haste  ye,  we  shall  be  leat 
a  hoame.  [  Whistles  about  the  stages 

Plume.  Kite  ! — [Tips  him  the  wink,  he  retumg 
it.]  Pretty  Mrs.  Rose— you  have,  let  me  see-^how 
many  ? 

Rose.  A  dozen,  sir,  and  they  are  richly  worth  a 
crawn. 

Bull.  Come,  Ruose,  Ruose  !  I  sold  fifty  strake 
1  o'  barley  to-day  in  half  this  time ;  but  yoa  will 
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higgle  and  higgle  for  a  penoy  more  than  the  com- 
modity is  worth. 

Rose.  What's  that  to  yon,  oaf?  I  can  make  as 
much  out  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of  fourpence, 
I'm  sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair,  and  when  I 
meet  with  a  chapman  I  know  how  to  make  the  best 
on  him :  and  so,  sir,  I  say,  for  a  crawn-piece,  the 
bargain's  yours. 

Plume,  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

JRoge,  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Plume*  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can :  my  lodging 
is  hard  by,  you  shall  bring  home  the  chickens, 
and  vre'll  make  change  there. 

lOoet  offt  Tbosm/olloms  Mm. 

Kite.  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  I  have  seen 
one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  raveUn  for  his  break- 
fast, and  afterwards  pick  his  teeth  with  a  palisado. 

Bull.  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange  things. 
But  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  ravelin  ? 

Kile.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modem  minced  pie,  but 
the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plums  are 
somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bull.  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may  he  be? 
—Come,  Ruose,  pray  ha'  done. 

Kite.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of  bodkin, 
about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bull.  [Jside}  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.— [^/btuf.] 
Eh  !  Where's  Ruose  ?  Ruose  !  Ruose  1  'sflesh, 
where's  Ruose  gone  ? 

Kile.  She's  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bull.  The  captain  1  wauns,  there's  no  pressing 
of  women,  sure  ? 

Kite.  But  then  is,  sir. 

Bull.  If  thejflB|tain  should  press  Ruose  I  should 
be  ruined  1  ^3(|Ui  way  went  she  ?  Oh,  the  devil 
take  your  rablins  and  palisadoes  1  iSxit. 

Kite.  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  them, 
honest  Bullock,  or  I  shall  miss  of  my  aim. 

Re-enter  Mr.  Woktby. 

Wor*  Why,  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in 
nature  to  your  captain  ;  admirable  in  your  way,  I 
find. 

Kile.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  business,  I  will 
say  it — You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  bom  a  gipsy, 
and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  was  ten  year  old. 
There  I  learned  canting  and  lyiifg.  I  was  bought 
from  my  mother,  Cleopatra,  by  a  certain  nobleman 
for  three  pistoles ;  who,  liking  my  beauty,  made  me 
his  page;  there  I  learned  impudence  and  pimping. 
I  was  turned  off  for  wearing  my  lord's  linen,  and 
drinking  my  lady's  ratafia ;  and  then  tnmed  bailiff's 
follower  :  there  I  learned  bullying  and  swearing. 
I  at  last'  got  into  the  army,  and  there  I  learned 
whoring  and  drinking :  ao  that  if  your  worship 
pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz«  canting, 
lying,  impudence,  pimping,  bullying,  swearing, 
whoring,  drinking,  and  a  h^berd,  you  will  find  the 
'  sum  total  amount  to  a  recruiting  seijeant. 

JVor,  And  pray,  what  induced  you  to  turn 
fi<ddier  } 

Kite.  Hunger  and  ambition,  the  fears  of  starv- 
ing, and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me  along  to  a 
gentleman,  with  a  fair  tongue  and  a  fair  periwig, 
who  loaded  me  with  promises ;  but  egad,  it  was 
the  lightest  load  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  He 
promised  to  advance  me,  and  indeed  he  did  so— to 
a  garret  in  the  Savoy.  I  asked  him  why  he  put 
me  in  prison  ;  he  called  me  lying  dog,  and  said  I 
was  in   garrison ;    and,   indeed,   'tis  a  garrison 


that  may  hold  out  till  doomsday  before  I  dioald 
desire  to  take  it  again.  But  here  comes  justice 
Balance. 

Enter  Justice  Balaxcb  and  Buixocx. 

Bal.  Here,  you  seijeant,  where's  your  captain  ? 
Here*s  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes  clamouring  to 
me  with  a  complaint  that  your  captain  has  pressed 
his  sister. — Do  you  know  anything  of  this  matter. 
Worthy  ? 

Wor.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  1  I  know  his  sister  is  gone 
with  Flume  to  his  lodging,  to  sell  him  some 
chickens. 

Bal.  Is  that  all?  the  fellow's  a  fool. 

Bull.  I  know  that,  an't  please  you ;  but  if  your 
worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  warrant  to  brin^  her 
before  you,  for  fear  of  the  worst. 

Bal.  Tbou'rt  mad,  fellow,  thy  sister's  safe 
enough. 

Kite,  I  hope  so  too.  lAeide- 

Wor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than  to 
believe  that  the  captain  can  list  women  ? 

Bull.  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 
what  they  do  with  them,  but,  I  am  sure,  they 
carry  as  many  women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Bal.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with 
your  sister  ? 

Bull.  Luord,  sir,I  thought  no  more  of  her  going 
than  I  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die ;  but  this  gentleman 
here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt  neither,  I  believe — 
[7*0  Kite.]  You  thought  no  harm,  friend,  did  ye? 

Kite.  Lackaday,  sir,  not  I ! — [Aside. "^  Only 
that,  I  believe,  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Bal.  I  begin  to  smell  powder. — Well,  friend« 
but  what  did  that  gentleman  with  you  f 

BuU.  Why,  sir,  he  entert^ned  me  with  a  fine 
story  of  a  great  fight  between  the  Hungarians,  I 
think  it  was,  and  the  Irish ;  and  so,  sir,  whUe  we 
were  in  the  heat  of  the  battle— the  captain  carried 
off  the  baggage. 

Bed.  Serjeant,  go  along  with  this  feOow  to  your 
captain,  give  him  my  humble  service,  and  I  desire 
him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though  he  has  listed 
her. 

BuU.  Ay,  and  if  he  ben't  firee  for  tliat,  he  shall 
have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Kite.  Come,  honest  friend — [Aeide.^  Tou  shaU 
go  to  my  quarters  instead  of  the  captain's. 

IBxit  ufitk  BmxocK. 

Bal.  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his  comple- 
ment of  men,  and  send  him  a-paddng,  else  he*U 
overrun  the  country. 

Wwr.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values  your 
daughter's  disdain ! 

Bal.  I  like  him  the  better ;  I  was  just  such 
another  fellow  at  his  age.  I  never  set  my  heart 
upon  any  woman  so  much  as  to  make  myself  uneasy 
at  the  disappointment;  but  what  was  very  sur> 
prising  both  to  myself  and  friends,  I  changed  o'th' 
sudden,  from  the  most  fickle  lover  to  the  most 
constant  husband  in  the  world.  But  how  goes 
your  affair  with  Melinda  ? 

Wor.  Very  slowly.  Cupid  had  formerly  wings, 
but  I  think,  in  this  age,  he  goes  upon  crutches ;  or, 
,  I  fancy  Venus  has  been  dallying  with  her  cripi^ 
Vulcan  when  my  amour  commenced,  which  has 
made  it  go  on  so  lamely ;  my  mistress  has  got  a 
captain  too,  but  such  a  captain !  As  I  live^  yonder 
he  comes  I 
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Bal.  Who  ?  that  bluff  fellow  in  the  sash !  I 
don't  know  him. 

Wor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you,  and  every- 
body  at  first  sight :  his  impudence  were  a  prodigy, 
were  not  his  ignorance  proportionable.  He  has  the 
most  universal  acquaintance  of  any  man  living ;  for 
he  won't  be  alone,  and  nobody  will  keep  him  com- 
pany twice.  Then  he's  a  Csesar  among  the  women, 
Venit  vidi^  rtci,  that's  all :  if  he  has  but  talked 
with  the  maid,  he  swears  he  has  lain  with  the 
mistress.  But  the  most  surprising  part  of  his 
character  is  his  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodi- 
gious and  the  most  trifling  in  the  world. 
'  JSal.  I  have  met  with  such  men  ;  and  I  take  this 
good-for-nothing  memory  to  proceed  from  a  certain 
contexture  of  the  brain,  which  is  purely  adapted  to 
im  pertinencies,  and  there  they  lodge  secure,  the 
owner  having  no  thoughts  of  his  own  to  disturb 
them*  I  have  known  a  man  as  perfect  as  a  chro- 
nologer,  as  to  the  day  and  year  of  most  important 
transactions,  but  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
causes^priogs,  or  consequences  of  any  one  thing 
of  moment  I  have  known  another  acquire  so  much 
by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of  most  places 
in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues, 
or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a  postboy ;  but  for  any- 
thing else,  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  carries  the 
mail. 

Wor,  This  is  your  man,  sir,  add  but  thQ-tra- 
veller's  privilege  of  lying ;  and  even  that  he  abuses. 
This  is  the  picture,  behold  the  life  I 

Enter  Captain  Brackn. 

Brag,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  your  servant,  and  so 
forth. — Heark'ee,  my  dear. 

Wor,  Whispering,  sir,  before  company  is  not 
manners,  and  when  nobody's  by  'tis  foolish. 

BroM,  Company  !  Mori  de  ma  vie  !  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon  ;  who  is  he  ? 

Wor,  Ask  him. 

Brag,  So  I  will.— My  dear,  I  am  your  lenrant, 
and  so  forth — your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Bal,  Very  laconic,  sir ! 

Braz,  Laconic  !  a  very  good  name,  truly  ;  I 
have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad. — Poor 
Jack  Laconic  !  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den.  I  remember  that  he  had  a  blue  ribbon  in  his 
hat  that  verv  day,  and  after  he  fell,  we  found  a 
piece  of  neat  s  tongue  in  his  pocket. 

Bal,  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or 
we  them,  at  Landen  ? 

Brag,  The  French  attack  us  1  Oons,  sir,  are 
yon  a  Jacobite  ? 

Bal,  Why  that  question  ? 

Braz,  Because  none  but  a  Jacobite  could  think 
that  the  French  durst  attack  us.  No,  sir,  we 
attacked  them  on  the — 1  have  reason  to  remember 
the  time,  for  I  had  two-and-twenty  horses  killed 
under  me  that  day. 

Wor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty  hard. 

Bal,  Or  perhaps,  sir,  like  my  countryman,  you 
rid  upon  half-a-dozen  horses  at  once. 

Braz.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ?  I  tell 
jou  they  were  killed,  all  torn  to  pieces  bycannon- 
ahot,  except  six  I  staked  to  death  upon  the  enemies 
ehevauX'de-frise, 

Bal.  Noble  captain,  may  I  crave  your  name  ! 

Brag,  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Bal,  Oh,  Braaen,  a  very  good  name;  I  have 
know  several  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 


Wor.  Do  you  know  captain  Plume,  sir  ? 

Braz.  Is  be  anything  related  to  Frank  Plume  in 
Northamptonshire  ? — Honest  Frank  !  many,  many 
a  dry  bottle  have  we  cracked  hand  to  fist.  You 
must  have  known  his  brother  Charles  that  was  con- 
cerned in  the  India  company,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  old  Tonguepad,  the  master  in  chancery, 
a  very  pretty  woman,  only  squinted  a  little.  She 
died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child ;  but  the  child 
survived,  'twas  a  daughter,  but  whether  *twas  called 
Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  re- 
member.— [Looking  on  his  watch,']  But,  gentle- 
men, I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty  thousand 
pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by  the  water.^ 
Worthy,  your  servant — Laconic,  yours.        lExit, 

Bal.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
Melinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I  think 
she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

Wor,  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so  much 
for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  me  up  a  rivaL 
Were  there  any  credit  to  be  given  to  his  words,  I 
should  believe  Melinda  had  made  him  this  aasig* 
nation.     I  must  go  see  ;  sir,  you'll  pardon  me. 

Bal,  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you  re  a  man  of  business^ 
[Ejtit  Mr.  Worthy.]  But  what  have  we  got 
here  ? 

Re-enter  Roaa,  tinging. 

Rose,  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's  lady  and 
ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with  a  star,  upon  a 
velvet  side-saddle ;  and  I  shall  go  to  London,  and 
see  the  tombs,  and  the  lions,  and^he  queen.— Sir, 
an  please  your  worship,  I  hiJK|fln  seen  your 
worship  ride  through  our  gro^^^|Kunting,  beg- 
ging your  worship's  pardon — f^l^Pst  may  this 
lace  be  worth  a  yard  ?  [Showing  some  laet, 

Bal,  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light !  Where  did 
you  get  this  lace,  child  ? 

Rose,  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  I  came  honestly 
by  it 

Bal,  I  question  it  much. 

Bose.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkey-shell  snuff- 
box, and  fine  mangery,  see  here. — [Takes  snuff 
affectedly.']  The  captain  learned  me  how  to  take 
it  with  an  air. 

Bal.  Oho  I  the  captain  !  now  the  murder's 
out.  And  so  the  captain  taught  you  to  take' it 
with  an  air  ? 

Rose,  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air  too. — ^Will 
your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuff? 

[Offers  the  box  affeetedlp, 

Bal.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty  maid. 
And  pray,  what  did  you  give  the  captain  for  thesd 
fine  things  ? 

Rose,  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier,  and, 
two  or  three  sweethearts  that  I  have  in  the  country, 
they  shall  all  go  with  the  captain.  Oh,  he's  the 
finest  man,  and  the  humblest  withal  I  Would  you 
believe  it,  sir,  he  carried  me  up  with  him  to  his 
own  chamber,  with  as  much  fam -mam -mill- y&rs- 
rality  as  if  I  had  been  the  best  lady  in  the  land  ! 

Bal.  Oh  !  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentleman,  as 
can  be. 

Rose,  But  I  must  beg  your  worship's  pardon, 
I  must  go  seek  out  my  brother  Bullock. 

[Runs  qff  singing, 

Bal,  If  all  officers  took  the  same  method  of 
recruiting  with  this  gentleman,  they  might  come  in 
time  to  be  fathers  as  well  as  captains  of  their 
companies. 
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Re-tHter  Captain  Punn  tinging,  wUh  hi*  arm  round 


Plttme.  But  it  is  not  so 

With  those  that  go, 
Through  fro^t  and  tnotp. 
Most  apropos^ 
My  maid  with  the  mUkinff'pad, 

— {Aside.']  How,  the  justice  1  then  I'm  arraigned, 
oondemned,  and  executed. 

Bal.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 

Bo$e.  And  my  noble  captain  too,  sir. 

Plume,  [Afide  to  Robb.]  'Sdeath,  child!  are 
you  mad  t — {Aloud.}  Mr.  Balance,  I  am  bo  full 
of  business  aboat  mr  recruits,  that  I  han't  a 
moment's  time  to— I  have  just  now  three  or  four 
people  to— 

Bal.  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  yon. 

Bose.  And  so  must  I  too,  captain.  ^ 

Plume.  Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for  my 
Kfc,  sir — 

BaL  Pray,  sir— 

Plume.  Twenty  thousand  things — I  would — but 
now,  sir,  pray — defil  t^e  me— I  cannot-:-!  must — 

{Breaks  awag. 

Bal.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you.  lExit. 

Bote,  And  I  too.  {Exit. 


SCENE  II_^  Walk  by  ^  Sevepi^ 


MaLiiTDA  and  Ldct. 


it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or  pen- 
in  what  shape  wis  the  al- 
ed,  that  has  bribed  you  so 


Mel.  Am 
dants,  or 
migh^  goh 
much  in  his 

Luey,  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  brib^  I  had  was 
from  the  captain,  and  that  was  only  a  small  piece 
of  Flanders  edging  for  pinnera. 

Mel.  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  as  constant  a  present 
from  oflScers  to  their  women,  as  something  else  ia 
from  their  women  to  them.  They  every  year  bring 
OTer  a  cargo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the  queen  of  her 
duty,  and  her  subj|cta>of  their  honesty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  4)f  prohibited 
goods  for  another,  madam. 

Mel.  Has  any  of  *em  been  bartering  with  you, 
Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader  ? 

Luey.  Madam,  you  talk  as  peevishly  to  me'^  as 
if  it  were  my  fault ;  the  crime  is  none  of  mine, 
though  I  pretend  to  excuse  it :  though  he  should 
not  see  yon  this  week,  can  I  help  it  ?  But  as  1  was 
saying,  madam — ^his  friend,  captain  Plume;  haa^o 
taken  him  up  these  two  days. 

Mel.  Psha !  would  his  friend,  the  captain,  were 
tied  upon  his  hack  1  I  warrant,  he  has  never  been 
sober  since  that  confounded  captain  came  to  town. 
The  devil  take  all  oflScers,  I  say  !  they  ^o  the  nation 
more  harm  by  debauching  us  at  home,  than  they 
do  good  by  defending  us  abroad.  No  sooner^  a 
captain  comes  to  town,  but  all  the  young  fellows 
flock  about  him,  and  we  can't  keep  a  man  to 
ourselves. 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should  use 
him  better  when  he's  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  yon,  pray,  that  I  was  concerned 
for  his  absence  ?  I'm  only  vexed  that  I've  had 
nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days.  One  may  like 
the  love,  and  despise  the  lover,  I  hope;  as  one 


may  love  the  treason,  and  hate  the  traitor.  Oh, 
^here  comes  another  captain,  and  a  logne  that  has 
the  confidence  to  make  love  to  me ;  but,  indeed,  1 
don't  wonder  at  that,  when  he  has  the  aa sursnce  to 
fancy  himself  a  fine  gentleman. 

Lucy.  If  he  should  speak  o*  th'  assignation,  I    ! 
should  be  ruined.  lAsid*.    i 

Enter  Oaptain  BaAcnr. 

Brag.  {Aside.}  True  to  the  touch,  liutii! — 
{Aloud.}  Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and 
all  that,  madam. — A  fine  river  this  same  Severn.— 
Do  you  love  fishing,  madam  ? 

Afel.  'Tia  a  pretty  melancholy  amnaemeBt  for 
lovers. 

BraM.  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently.;  for 
you  must  know,  madam,  that  I  have  served  in 
Flanders  against  the  French,  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier  against  the  Moors,  and 
I  waa  never  so  much  in  love  before ;  and  split  me, 
madam,  in  all  the  campaigns  I  ever  made,  I  have 
not  seen  so  fine  a  woman  as  your  ladyship.  « 

Mel.  And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
had  so  fine  a  compliment ;  but  yon  aoldiera  are  the 
best  bred  men,  that  we  must  allow. 

Brax.  Some  of  ua,  madam. — But  tiiere  are 
brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  had  the  good  luck  to  prove 
agreeable. — I  have  had  very  considerable  offers, 
madam — ^I  might  have  married  a  German  princess, 
worth  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year,  but  her  stove 
disgusted  me^ — ^The  daughter  of  a  Turkish  bashaw 
fell  in  love  with  me  too,  when  I  was  prisoner 
among  the  Infidels ;  she  offered  to  rob  her  father 
of  his  treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me ;  but 
I  don't  know  how,  my  time  waa  not  come ;  hanging 
and  marriage,  you  know,  go  by  destiny  ;  fate  has 
reserved  me  for  a  Shropshire  lady  with  twenty 
thousand  pound. — Do  you  know  any  such  peraon, 
madam? 

Mel.  {Aside.}  Extravagant  coxcomb! — {Aloud.} 
To  be  sure,  a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortmM 
would  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Braxen. 

BraM.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there  are 
women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  name  of  Brszen. 

EiUer  Mr.  Worxvt. 

Mel.  {Aside.}  Oh,  are  yon  there,  gentleman  ? 
— {Aloud.}  Come,  captain,  we'll  walk  this  way, 
give  me  your  hand. 

BraM.  My  hand,  heart's  blood,  and  guts  are 
at  your  service. — Mr.  Worthy,  your  servant,  my 
dear.  lExit,  leading  Mblihda,  hvcv /cUoieing. 

War.  Death  and  fire,  this  is  not  to  be  borne  I 

Enter  Cm>taln  Plums. 

Plume.  No  more  it  is,  faith. 

War.  What? 

Plume.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  I  bnTB 
been  doubly  serving  the  queen — ^raising  men,  and 
raising  the  excise.  Ropruidng  and  e^ctiona  are 
rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

War.  Yon  an't  drunk  ? 

Plume.  No,  no,  whimaical  only ;  I  could  be 
mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  witty. 
Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it  noda  a  little, 
that's  all. 

War.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a  frolic. 

Plume.  As  fit  as  close  pinnera^or  a  pimk  In  the 
pit. 
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Wor.  Therc'i  your  play  then,  recover  me 
vessel  from  that  Tangerine. 

Plume,     She's   well  rigged,  but  how 
manned! 

Wor.  By  captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you  of 
to-day.  She  is  celled  the  Melinda,  a  first  rate,  I 
can  assure  yon  ;  she  sheered  off  with  him  just  now, 
On  purpose  to  a&'ront  me  ;  but  according  to  your 
advice  I  would  take  no  notice,  because  I  would 
seem  to  be  above  a  concern  for  her  behaviour. — 
But  hpve  a  cam  of  a  quarreL 

Plume.  No,  no,  I  never  quarrel  with  anything 
in  my  cups  but  an  oyster  wench,  or  a  cookmaid  ; 
and  if  they  ben'c  civil,  I  knock  'em  down.  But 
heark'ee,  my  friend,  I'll  make  love,  and  I  must 
make  love.  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  make  love  like  a 
platoon. 

Wor.  Platoon,  how's  that  ? 

Plume.  I'll  kneel,  stoop,  and  stand,  faith  ;  most 
Ladies  are  gained  by  platooning. 

Wor.  Here  they  come  ;  I  must  leave  you.  lExiL 

Plume.  So  !  now  must  I  look  as  sober  and  as 
demure  as  a  whore  at  a  christening. 

Re  enter  Captain  Brazbm  ai^d  Mkliwoa. 

Brag.  Who's  that,  madam  ? 

Afel.  A  brother  officer  of  yours,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Braz.  Ay  ! — [To  Plume.]  My  dear  ! 

Plume.  My  dear  !  l^un  and  embraee. 

Brag.  My  dear  boy,  how  is^t  ?  Your  name,  my 
dear  ?  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your  face. 

Plume.  1  never  saw  yours  in  my  life,  my  dear. 
— But  there's  a  face  well  known,  as  the  sun's  that 
shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

Brag.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  sir? 

Plume.  Pretensions! 

Brag.  That  is,  sir,  have  you  ever  served  abroad  ? 

Plume.  I  have  served  at  home,  sir,  for  ages  served 
this  cruel  fair — and  that  will  serve  the  turn,  sir. 

Mel.  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake  I  shall 
bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands  !— I  see 
Worthy  yonder — 1  could  be  content  to  be  friends 
with  him,  would  he  come  this  way.  lAside. 

Brag.  Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Plume.  No,  sir,  but  Tli  have  her  notwithstanding. 

Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains f 
Envied  by  nfpnphs^  and  worshipped  by  the  swains  I 

Brag.  Oons,  sir,  not  fight  for  her ! 
Plume.  Prithee  be  quiet — I  shall  be  out — 

Behold,  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide. 
To  greet  thee  princess  of  the  Severn  side  ! 

Brag.  Don't  mind  him,  madam. — If  he  were 
not  so  well  dressed,  I  should  take  him  for  a  poet. 
— But  I'll  show  the  difference  presently. — Come, 
madam — we'll  place  you  between  us  ;  and  now  the 
longest  sword  carries  her.    [.Draves:  Mkuhda  shrieks. 

Reenter  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mel.  Oh  !  Mr.  Worthy !  save  me  from  these 
madmen.  [***<  *nlh  Worthy. 

Plume.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  !  why  don't  you  follow,  sir, 
and  fight  the  bold  ravisher  ? 

Brag.  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man. 

Plume.  I  don't  like  the  wages,  and  I  won't  be 
your  man. 

Brag.  Then  you're  not  worth  my  sword. 

Plume.  No  !  pray  what  did  it  cost  ? 

Brag.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France,  and 
my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 

Plume.  Then4bey  had  a  dear  bargain. 


Enter  Silvia  in  male  apparel. 

Silv.  Save  ye,  save  ye,  gentlemen ! 

Brag.  My  dear,  I'm  yours. 

Plume.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

Brag.  No,  but  I  will  presently. — [To  Silvia.] 
Your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Silv,  Wilful ;  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Brag,  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those  of 
Staffordshire  ? 

Silv.  Both,  sir,  both  ;  I'm  related  to  all  the  Wil- 
fuls in  Europe,  and  I'm  head  of  the  family  at 
present. 

Plume.  Do  you  live  in  this  country,  sir  ? 

Silv.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  where  I  stand ;  I  have  neither 
home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond  this  spot  of 
ground. 

Brag.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Silv.  A  rake. 

Plume.  In  the  army,  I  presume. 

Silv.  No,  but  I  intend  to  list  immediately. — 
Luok'ee,  gentlemen,  he  that  bids  me  fairest  shall 
have  me. 

Brag.  Sir,  I'll  prefer  you,  I'll  make  you  a  cor- 
poral this  minute. 

Plume.  Corporal !  I'll  make  you  my  companion, 
you  shall  eat  with  me. 

Brag.  You  shall  drink  with  me. 

Plume.  You  shall  lie  with  me,  you  young  rogue. 

[Kiitesher. 

Brag.  You  shall  receive  your  pay,  and  do  no 
duty. 

Silv.  Then  you  must  make  me  a  field  officer. 

Plume.  Pho !  pho  !  I'll  do  mA^an  all  this ; 
I'll  make  you  a  corporal,  and  jH^Bit  brevet  for 
Serjeant. 

Brag.  Can  you  read  and 

Silv.  Yes. 

Brag.  Then  your  business  is  done — I'll  make 
you  chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Silv.  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  I'm  at  a 
loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that  I  hear 
much  commended,  in  town  ;  pray,  which  of  you  is 
captain  Plume  ? 

Plume.  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Brag.  No,  no,  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Silv.  Heyday  ! 

Plume.  Captain  Plume !  I'm  your  servant,  my 
dear. 

Brag.  Captain  Brazen  !  I  am  yours. — lAside."] 
The  fellow  dare  not  fight 

Enter  Serjeant  Krra. 

Kite.  [To  Captain  Plumb.]  Sir,  if  you  please — 

Plume,  No,  no,  there's  your  captain. — Captain 
Plume,  your  seijeant  here  has  got  so  drunk,  he  mis- 
takes me  for  you. 

Br€Uf.  He's  an  incorrigible  sot ! — [  To  Silti a.] 
Here,  my  Hector  of  Holbom,  forty  shillings  for  you. 

Plume.  I  forbid  the  bans. — Look'ee,  friend,  you 
shall  list  vrith  captain  Brazen. 

Silv.  I  will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first !  I 
will  list  with  captain  Plume,  I  am  a  freebom 
Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own  way. — 
{To  Captain  Bbazbn.]  Look'ee,  sir,  irili  yon 
stand  by  me  ? 

Brag.  I  warrant  you,  my  lad. 

Silv.  [7b  Captain  Plumb.]  Then  I  will  tell 
you,  captain  Brazen,  that  you  are  an  ignorant^ 
pretending,  impudent  coxcomb. 

JBrag.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog.        ^  ^ 
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Silv,  A  very  sad  dog.— Give  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  Plume. 

Plume.  Then  you  won't  list  with  captain  Brazen  ? 

Silv,  I  won't. 

Braz,  Never  mind  him,  child,  I'll  end  the  dis* 
pute  presently. — Heark'ee,  my  dear. 

ITakes  Captain  Plums  to  one  side  qftke  stage,  and 
entertains  him  in  dumb  show. 

Kite,  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain  Plume, 
I  am  his  Serjeant,  and  will  take  my  oath  on^t. 

SUv.  What !  are  you  serjeant  Kite  ? 

Kite,  At  your  service. 

Silv.  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for  a 
farthing. 

Kite.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his  age  ! — 
Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face  ? 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my  face ! 

Kite.  The  very  image  and  superscription  of  my 
brother  ;  two  bullets  of  the  same  calivcr  were  never 
80  like  :  sure  it  must  be  Charles,  Charles  I 

Silv,  What  d'ye  mean  by  Cliarles  ? 

Kite.  The  voice  too,  only  a  little  variation  in 
Effa  ut  flat. — My  dear  brother,  for  I  must  call  you 
80,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to  enter  into  the 
most  noble  society  of  the  sword,  I  bespeak  you  for 
a  comrade. 

SUv.  No,  sir,  I'll  be  your  captain's  comrade,  if 
anybody's. 

Kile.  Ambition  there  again  !  'Tis  a  noble  pas- 
sion for  a  soldier  ;  by  that  I  gained  this  glorious 
halberd.  Ambition  !  I  see  a  commission  in  his  face 
already.  Pray,  noble  captain,  give  me  leave  to 
salute  you.     ...    •^  [.Offers  to  kiss  her. 

SUv.  Wh^l^^iss  one  another  ! 

Kite.  ^^^^|v  ^0  •  '^is  ^^^  ^^y  f  ^^  ^^c 
together  likAMMmd  wife,  always  either  kissing  or 
fighting. — But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

Silv,  Now,  Serjeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  knocking  down  the  t'other. 


Kile.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

Braz.  How  dare  you  contend  for  anything,  and 
not  dare  to  draw  your  sword  ?  But  you're  a 
young  fellow,  and  have  not  been  much  abroad ;  I 
excuse  that,  but  prithee  resign  the  man,  prithee  do; 
you're  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Plume*  You  lie  ;  and  you  are  a  son  of  a  whore. 
[Drates  and  makes  up  to  Captain  Braxjkm. 

Braz.  Hold !  hold  I  did  not  you  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  lady  ?  iRetirinff. 

Plume.  I  always  do — but  for  a  man  I'll  fight 
knee  deep  :  so  you  lie  again. 

[Plums  and  Brazb.v  fght  a  traverse  or  two  about  th.' 
stage  ;  Silvia  draws ,  and  is  held  by  KrrB,  %eho  sound: 
to  arms  with  his  mouOi  j  takes  Silvia  in  his  arms,  and 
carries  her  off. 

Braz.  Hold !  where's  the  man  ? 

Plume.  Gone. 

Braz.  Then  what  do  we  fight  for  ? — [Pk/s  wjj.] 
Now  let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

Plume.  [Putting  up."}  With  all  my  heart,  my 
dear.— [Aside.}  I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by 
this  time.  IThep  embrace. 

Braz.  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  I  always  fight 
with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  firiend ;  and  if 
once  I  find  he  will  fight,  I  never  quarrel  with  him 
afterwards. — And  now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my  dear 
friend,  that  lady  that  we  frighted  out  of  the  walk 
just  now  I  found  in  bed  this  morning — so  beau- 
tiful, so  inviting ! — I  presently  locked  the  door — but 
I  am  a  man  of  honour. — But  I  believe  I  shall  marry 
her  nevertheless — ^her  twenty  thousand  pound,  you 
know,  will  be  a  pretty  convenience. — I  had  an 
assignation  with  her  here,  but  your  coming  spoiled 
my  sport.  Curse  you,  my  dear,  but  don't  do  so 
again — 

Plume,  No,  no,  my  dear,  men  are  my  business 
at  present.  IBxeunt  severaUf. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I The  Walk  by  the  Severn, 

Enter  Rose  and  Bullock  meeting. 

Rose.  Where  have  you  been,  you  great  booby  ? 
youVe  always  out  o'  the  way  in  the  time  of  pre- 
ferment. 

Bull.  Preferment !  who  should  prefer  me  ? 

Base,  I  would  prefer  you  !  who  should  prefer  a 
man  but  a  woman }  Come,  throw  away  that  great 
club,  hold  up  your  head,  cock  your  hat,  and  look 
big. 

Bull.  Ah,  Ruose,  Ruose,  I  fear  somebody  will 
look  big  sooner  than  folk  think  of!  this  genteel 
breeding  never  comes  into  the  country  without  a 
train  of  followers. — Here  has  been  Cartwheel,  your 
sweetheart,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 

Bose.  Look'ee,  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will 
provide  for  my  relations.  I  told  the  captain  how 
finely  he  could  play  upon  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he 
has  set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bull.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me  ?  you  know  I  always  loved  to  be  a- 
drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table  or  on  a  quart 
pot. 


Enter  Silvia. 

Silv.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket,  I 
fancy  my  breeches  would  become  me  as  well  as  any 
ranting  fellow  9f  'em  all ;  for  I  take  a  bold  step,  a 
rakish  toss,  a  smart  cock,  and  an  impudent  air,  to 
be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
captain. — What's  here  :  Rose  !  my  nurse's  daugh- 
ter ! — I'll  go  and  practise. — Come,  child,  kiss  me 
at  once. — [Kisses  Rose.]  And  her  brother  too  ! 
— [To  Bullock.]  Well,  honest  dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse-cart,  and  a 
cart-horse,  eh  ? 

Bull.  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  captain 
by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Silv.  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  contented 
to  list,  friend  ?  i 

Bose.  No,  no,  though  your  worship  be  a  hand*    | 
some  man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you  ;  my  bn>- 
ther  is  engaged  to  captain  Plume.  | 

Silv.  Plume  !  do  you  know  captain  Plume  .'  j 

Bose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  He  took  the  , 
very  ribbons  out  of  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  put  'em 
into  my  shoes.     See  there — I  can  assure  you,  that 
I  can  do  anythinj^  with  the  captain. 
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JBuU.  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir. — Have  a  care 
what  you  say,  Ruose,  don't  shame  your  parentage. 

Rose,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so  simple 
as  to  say  that  I  can  do  anything  with  the  captain 
but  what  I  may  do  with  anybody  else. 

Silv,  So  I  and  pray  what  do  you  expect  from 
this  captain,  child  ? 

Rose.  I  expect,  sir, — I  expect — ^but  he  ordered 
me  to  tell  nobody. — But  suppose  that  he  should 
promise  to  marry  me  ? 

Siiv.  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear,  men 
will  promise  anything  beforehand. 

Rose.  I  know  that,  but  he  promised  to  marry 
me  afterwards. 

Bull.  Wauns,  Ruose,  what  have  you  said  ? 

Silv.  Afterwards  !  after  what  ? 

Rote.  After  I  had  sold  him  my  chickens. — I 
hope  there's  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 

Plume.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with  my 
market-woman ! 

Silv.  [Aside.]  Til  try  if  he  loves  her. — [Aloud.] 
Close,  sir !  ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir. — Come,  my 
pretty  maid,  you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  little. 

Plume.  No,  no,  friend,  I  han't  done  with  her  yet. 

iS*i7r.  Nor  have  I  b^un  with  her,  so  I  have  as 
good  right  as  you  have. 

Plume.  Thou  art  a  bloody  impudent  fellow. 

Silv.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the  service. 

Plume.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the  service  ? 

Silv.  Yes,  sir :  so  let  her  go. 

Rose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  so  violent. 

Plume.  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girl's  own  choice. 
— ^Will  you  belong  to  me  or  to  that  gentleman  ? 

Rose.  Let  me  consider,  you  are  both  very  hand- 
some. 

Plume,  Now  the  natural  unconstancy  of  her  sex 
begins  to  work.  [Aside. 

Rose.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  jne  ? 

Bull.  Don't  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should 
be  mercenary,  for  she's  but  young. 

Silv.  Give  thee,  child  !  I'll  set  thee  above  scan- 
dal ;  you  shall  have  a  coach  with  six  before  and 
six  behind,  an  equipage  to  make  vice  fashionable, 
and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance. 

Plume.  Pho  !  that's  easily  done. — I'll  do  more 
for  thee,  child,  I'll  buy  you  a  furbelow  scarf,  and 
give  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

Bull.  A  play !  Wauns,  Ruose,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let's  see  the  show. 

Silv.  Look'ee,  captain,  if  you  won't  resign,  Fll 
go  list  with  captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Plume.  Will  you  list  with  me  if  I  give  up  my  title? 

tSilv.  I  will. 
Plume.  Take  her :  I'll  change  a  woman  for  a 
an  at  any  time.  /^ 

Rose.  I  have  heard  before,  indeed,  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

Bull.  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Ruose  to  the 
West  Indies.  [Cries. 

Plume.  Hal  ha !  ha  !  West  Indies  ! — No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  nor  you  nor  she 
shall  move  a  step  farther  than  I  do.  This  gentle- 
man is  one  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir,  as  the 
captain  would  } 

Silv.  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you,  my 
circTim stances  are  not  so  good  as  the  captain's ; 
but  I'll  take  care  of  you,  upon  my  word. 
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Plume.  Ajt  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her  ;  she 
shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother  here  shall 
be — What  would  you  be  } 

Bull.  O  sir !  if  you  had  not  promised  the  place 
of  drum-major — 

Plume.  Ay,  that  is  promised.  But  what  think 
you  of  barrack-master.'  You  are  a  person  of 
understanding,  and  barrack-master  you  shall  be. — 
But  what's  become  of  this  same  Cartwheel  you  told 
me  of,  my  dear  ! 

Rose.  We'll  go  fetch  him.  —  Come,  brother 
barrack -master.  —  We  shall  find  you  at  home, 
noble  captain  ? 

Plume,  Yes,  yes.— [Eivunt  Rose  and  Bul- 
lock.] And  now,  sir,  here  are  your  forty  shillings. 

Silv,  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing 
money ;  if  I  do  serve,  'tis  purely  for  love — of  that 
wench,  I  mean.  For  you  must  know,  that,  among 
my  other  sallies,  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
fortune  in  search  of  a  maid,  and  could  never  find 
one  hitherto :  so  you  may  be  assured  I'd  not  sell 
my  freedom  under  a  less  purchase  than  I  did  my 
estate.  So,  before  I  list,  I  must  be  certified  that 
this  girl  is  a  virgin. 

Plume.  Mr.  Wilful,  I  can't  tell  you  how  you 
can  be  certified  in  that  point  till  you  try ;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  she  may  be  a  vestal  for  aught 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  gained  her  heart, 
indeed,  by  some  trifling  presents  and  promises, 
and,  knowing  that  the  best  security  for  a  woman's 
soul  is  her  body,  I  would  have  made  myself  master 
of  that  too,  had  not  the  ^lousy  of  my  imperti 
nent  landlady  interpose(i«^' 

Silv,  So  you  only  want  an  opportunity  foi 
accomplishing  your  designs  updn  her .' 

Plume.  Not  at  all ;  1  have  already  gained  my' 

ends,  which  were  only  the  drawing  in  one  or  two 

of  her  followers.     The  women,  you  know,  are  the 

loadstones  everywhere;  gain  the  wives,  and  youj 

are  caressed  by  the  husbands;  please  the  mistresses,] 

and  you  are  valued  by  the  gallants ;   secure  an 

interest  with  the  finest  women  at  court,  and  you , 

rocure  the  favour  of  the  greatest  men  :  so,  kiss^ 

he  prettiest  country  wenches,  and  you  are  sure  of 

istiug  the  lustiest  fellows.     Some  people  may  call 

is  artifice,  but  I  term  it  stratagem,  since  it  is  so 

ain  a  part  of  the  service.     Besides,  the  fatigue  of 
ecruiting  is  so  intolerable,  that,  unless  we  could 

ake  ourselves  some  pleasure  amidst  the  pain,  no 

rtal  roan  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in 
debate  ;  but  now  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  aside  your 
recruiting  airs,  put  on  the  man  of  honour,  and  tell 
me  plainly  what  usage  I  must  expect  when  I  am 
under  your  command. 

Plume.  You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  then, 
that  I  hate  to  have  gentlemen  in  my  company ;  for 
they  are  always  troublesome  and  expensive,  some- 
times dangerous  ;  and  'tis  a  constant  maxim 
amongst  us,  that  those  who  know  the  least  obey 
the  best.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  find  some- 
thing so  agreeable  about  you,  that  engages  me  to 
court  your  company  ;  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is, 
but  I  should  be  uneasy  to  see  you  under  Che  com- 
mand of  anybody  else.  Your  usage  will  chiefly 
depend  upon  your  behaviour ;  only  this  you  must 
expect,  that  if  you  commit  a  small  fault  I  will 
excuse  it,  if  a  great  one  I'll  discharge  you  ;  fbr 
something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to  punish 
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1  grcatcflt  tlangeT^  in  jour  profeBsioD,  tbey 
would  be  less  terrible  to  me  thaa  to  stay  behind 
jou. — Aiid  nan  yourhaad,  thi>  iiata  ms — nnd  non 
jou  are  Dif  ciptaia. 

Plame,  [Knsinff  her."]  Your  friend. — lAilde,'] 
'Sdenlh  '.   tbere'B  aometbiDg  in  tbia  fcllon  tbit 

SUb.  One  faiaor  I  mast  beg.  Tbi>  alTair  will 
make  gome  noUe,  sad  I  bare  some  friends  Ihat 
would  cengure  ray  coaduct  if  I  tlirew  mfself  into 
the  cirtmustance  of  a  prirafe  nentinel  of  my  own 
head  :  1  rauat  therefore  take  care  to  be  im- 
pressed  by  the  act  of  parUaineut ;  j on  Bhall  leave 

Plume.  What  yon  please  u 


-WiU  you 


.>i 


lodge  St  my  quarters  in  the  mean  tim 
ha>e  part  of  my  bed. 

Site.  O  fy  !  lie  with  a  common  soldier  !  Woold 
not  you  rulher  lie  with  n  common  woman  ? 

Plume.  No,  faith,  I'm  not  tbat  nke  that  the 
world  ima^nes;  I  hsTQ  got  an  air  of  freedom,  which 
people  mistake  for  lewdneia  in  me,  as  they  mis- 
take formality  in  oliiera  for  religion.  The  world  ia 
■II  a  cheat  j  only  I  take  mice,  which  it  undesi^cd, 
to  be  more  eicusabla  than  tbein  which  is  hypocri- 
tical. I  hurt  nobody  but  myself,  and  [he;  abuse 
■II  mankind. — Will  yon  Uc  with  me  ? 

Sill:  No,  no,  captain,  yon  forget  Rose  ;  she's  to 
be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Plume.  1  had  forgot ;  pray  be  kind  to  her. 


SCENE  IL— The  tame. 

Eiilcr  MtLrsBi  aixl  LocT. 
Mel.  [^sWe.]  'Tis  the  gresteht  mlsfor 


realty  to  faint  away.—  [Aloud.^   Help  me,  Lucy ! 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  madara  I  what'e  the  matter? 

Atcl.  Vapours  only,  I  begin  to  recover. — [.iiirfe.] 
IF  liilvia  were  Id  town  I  could  heartily  forgive  her 
faults  for  the  cane  of  diacoveriDg  my  own. 

f.iiry.  You're  thoughtful,  madam ;  am  not  I 
itorthy  to  know  the  cause  ? 

jlfeJ.  You  are  a  servaoc,  and  a  secret  would 

Liirg.  Not  unless  you  should  find  fault  witLoul 

Mel.  Came  or  not  cause,  I  mnst  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  chiding  when  I  please ;  women  must 
discharge  their  vapuiira  mmcwiiire,  and  befure  we 
get  husbands  our  servanla  must  expect  to  bear  with 

tueii.  Then,  madam,  you  had  better  rsise  me  to 
>  degree  shove  a  servant.  Yoo  know  my  family, 
and  that  five  hundred  pounds  woold  set  me  upon 
the  foot  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  make  me  worthy 
the  conlidence  of  any  lady  in  the  land ;  besides, 
inadam,  'twill  eitremely  encourage  me  in  the  great 
(lesigu  I  now  have  in  hand. 

Uil.  I  don't  find  that  your  design  can  bo  of  any 
great  adi'untage  to  jou.  'Twill  please  me,  indeed, 
in  the  huojour  1  have  of  being  revenged  on  the  fool 
for  hii  vauity  of  makti^  iova  to  ue,  au  I  dou'c 


much  Fare  if  1  do  promise  you  lice  hundred  pound 
the  day  of  my  marriage. 

Lucy.  That  is  the  way,  madam,  to  mike  me 
diliiient  in  the  vocation  of  a  confidant,  which  I 
think  is  generally  to  bring  people  together. 

ilel.  O  Liicyl  I  can  hold  my  secret  no  longer. 
You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  the  rHmoas  for- 
tune-teller in  town,  I  went  disgoiaed  to  sacitf;  ■ 
curiosity,  which  has  cost  me  dear.  That  fellow  ii 
ceirtaiiily  the  devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom  favonritet, 
be  hai  told  me  the  most  lurpriiing  things  of  my 

Lucj/,  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be  reck- 
onedsurprisin^.becBUiewekQowtbemalready.  Did 
he  tell  yon  anything  surprising  that  wus  to  come  ? 

Mel.  Ooe  thing  very  surprising ;  be  said  I  thoutd 
die  a  maid  ! 

tucy.  Die  a  maid  !  come  inlo  the  world  for 
nolliing  !  Dear  madam,  if  you  sliould  believe  bim, 
it  might  come  lo  pass,  for  the  bare  thought  on't 
might  kill  one  in  four-nnd-twenty  hours.— And  did 
you  isk  him  taf  qneationi  aboot  me  ? 

flfel.  You  I  why,  1  passed  for  jou. 

Liia/.  So  'lis  I  that  am  to  die  a  maid  1 — Bat 
the  devil  was  a  liar  from  tbe  beginning ;  he  can't 
mike  me  die  ■  rDBid.^^[<l(iit;.]  I  hare  put  it  out 
of  his  power  already. 

Mel.  1  do  but  jot,  I  would  have  passed  for  jou, 
and  called  myself  Lucy  ;  but  he  presently  told  me 
myniune,myquahty,  my  fortune,  ai.d  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  my  life.  He  told  me  of  a  lover  1 
had  in  this  country,  and  described  Worthj  exactly, 
but  in  nothing  go  well  as  in  his  present  indiHerence. 
1  fled  to  bim  for  refuge  here  to-day  ;  he  never  so 
much  ai  encouraged  me  in  my  fright,  but  coldly 
told  me  that  be  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  because 
it  might  give  the  town  cause  lo  censure  my  con- 
:cused  bis  not  waiting  on  me  home. 


1  careless  bow,  and  wjfked  off.     'Sdeath  t    I 
-Yoodt 


Duld  have  slabbed  hi 


I  i  consider  w 


Z.Bcy.  Don't  eiasperali 
ortune-tcUsr  told  yon.  Men  are  scarce,  ana  i 
:o,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  lo  die 

AIcl.  No  matter. 

Wor.   [A«de.-\    1    find  .    .  _      

rike  while  tbe  iron  ig  hot.— [.,</**]    V< 


1   I  n 


walks  whe 


It  deal  of  CO 


(o  lately  frightened  ' 

jaei.  Ana  you  nave  a  quantity  of  impudence  to 
appear  before  me,  that  jou  have  so  lately  affronted. 

IFor.  1  bad  no  design  to  affront  jou.  nor  appeir 
before  you  either,  madam :  1  left  jou  here,  because 
I  had  business  in  another  place,  and  came  hilber, 
thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  jau  find  yonraelf  disappoiatyd.  I 
hope  jDo'll  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  walk. 

IFor.  The  walk  is  aa  free  fbr  me  aa  you,  madam, 
and  broad  enough  for  us  both.— [TAeji  vallc  f,f 
one  onolher,  he  wilh  Ail  hal  eocked,  i/te  freltiiig 
and  tearing  her  /on.]  Will  jou  plcue  to  take 
snuff,  madam  ? 

Enter  Cajitaln  Bum. 
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Xucy.  Are  jon  nud  ?  don't  jira  we  Mr.  Wor. 

hy?  [ro  CiptaTn  BiiAi.1. 

Brail.  No,  no,  I'm  stnick  blind.— Worthy !  (hat  you 
idso  !  well  turned  1— My  miatreu  hu  nit  »t  her  iHimest. 
—Madaic,  I  uk  your  pirdon,  'C' 


r  ibroad. — Mr.  Worthy,  jou  am  the  hxppy  min.  '  Wobth 


Plumt.  What  letter  ? 

War.  One  Ihat  I  wontd  not  let  yoa  >ee,  for  fear 
break  Melioda'a  vindoiri  in  good 

[Pi. 


Wot.  I  don't  botj  yonr  happineu  very  i 
if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of  fsTonn  bnt  I 
what  ahe  hw  beatowed  upon  yon.  I 

Mel.  I  un  aorry  the  fa<oar  miaRarried,  for  it  i 
waa  deaigned  for  you.  Mr.  Worthy;  and  be  assDred, 
'tis  the  last  and  only  (iaiour  you  mnat  eipect  at 
my  handa. — Captain,  1  ask  your  pardon.  | 

Bra*.  I  grant  'n.—[Etrunt  Milinoa  and  , 
LdcT.]  Yoq  aee.  Mr.  Worthy,  'twas  only  a  laq- 
dom-shot,  it  might  hate  taken  off  yonr  head  as  | 
well  as  mine.  Courage,  my  dear  !  'tis  the  fortnne 
of  war. — But  the  enemy  has  thought  fit  to  witb- 
draw,  I  think. 

Wot.  Withdraw  I  OODB,  «r  t  what  d'ye  mean  by 
withdraw  ?  I 

Bra*.  I'll  show  yon.  {Exit. 

Wot.  She's  lost,  irrecoierably  lost,  snd  Plume's 
adTice  bss  ruined  me !  'Sdeath  I  why  should  i, 
Ihat  knew  her  haughty  spirit,  be  ruled  by  a  man 
that's  a  stranger  to  hei  pride  ? 


,   Hal 


battli 


-royal.    Don't 
ity  of  her  pas- 


frown  so,  man  ;  she's  your  own, 
the  fury  of  her  Iotc  in  the  eitr 
alnu :  the  wildnea*  of  her  anger  la  a  ceriain  aiga 
that  she  loves  jou  to  madness.  That  rogue  Kite 
began  the  baltte  with  abundance  of  condnct,  and 
will  bring  you  off  lictorioas,  mj  life  on't;  be  pisys 
his  psrt  adtairibly ;  she's  to  be  with  iiim  again 
presently. 

Wot.  ButwhatcODldbethemeaniogoFBrazen's 
hmiliirity  with  her  ? 

Fltaae.  Yoa  arewio  lo^dan,  if  you  pretend  to 
draw  coniequenceafrom  the  actions  of  fools:  there's 
no  arguing  by  the  rule  of  resson  upun  h  science 
ithout  prii   *  '  "   ■    '    "   """'      — a--- 


Whii 


lUble  w 


man  drunk  with  brandy  before 

Diorning. — But  we  lose  our  sport :  Kite  has  opened 

abOTe  an  boor  ago,  let's  away,  lEietmt. 


SCENE  HI.— Serjeant  Kit 

Borjcont  Kmt.  (n  a  rnrjarm-l  titOiil,  < 


lonjur 


a  thief,  Venus  a  whi 
:er  a  rake,  and  Mars 

I  this  is  the  system  o 


Kite  tl 


conceal  Ihtnutlnei  btltinil  a 


".]- 


That.  Well,  master,  are  you  the  cunning  man  ? 
Kilt.  I  am  the  learned  Copernicus. 

That.  Well,  master  Coppernoie,  I'm  but  a  poor 


Site.  Perhaps  that  is  n 

That.  Look'ee,  doctor 

that's  good  for  my  ahillin 


r  I'U  hi 


Kile.  If  there  be  faith  in  the  stara,  you  thall 
hare  yourehilling  forty  fold. — Y our  hand,  country* 
man,  you're  by  trade  a  smith. 

Ttioi.  How  the  deril  should  you  know  that? 

Kile.  Because  tbe  deril  and  yon  are  brotber- 
Cradesmen — you  were  bom  under  Porceps. 

Tluf.  Forceps,  what's  that ! 

Kile.  One  of  Che  signs.  There's  Leo,  Sagit- 
tarius, Porcepi.Furnes.Diimude,  Namur,  Bnisaels, 
Charleroy,  and  so  forth— twelve  of  'em.— Let  me 
see — did  yoD  eTcr  make  any  bombs  or  cannon- 
bulteO  i 

That.  Not  I, 

Kile.  Yon  either  have  or  will.  The  stara  have 
decreed,  that  you  shall  be — I  must  have  more 
money,  sir,— your  fortune's  great. 

That.  Paith,  doctor.  1  baie  no  more. 

Kite.  O  sir,  I'U  trust  you,  and  Uke  it  out  of 


That.  Arrears  t 
Kile.  The  fiye 

you  from  the  govei 


>hat  ai 


ne  see  yonr  t'other 
II  be  owing  lo  yon: 
1  demand  fifty  per 


,  all  this  whil 


imong  tl 


.   In 


ilo-  Captain  Pima  oi«l  Mr.  Wostbt. 

Plume.  Well,  what  success  ? 

Kil'.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and: 
already  i  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  marines,  and  tbe    ,  go  home,  an< 
other  a  major  of  dragoons ;  I  am  to  manage  them      an  hour  hem 
■t  night.— H»e  yon  sewi  the  lady.  Mr.  Worthy  ?     ,       That.  A  i 

War.  Ay,  but  it  won't  do.      Have  you  showed    I  cane  ?  pray, 
her  her  name,  that  I  tore  off  from  tbe  bottoc     "         -■■      >  - 


That.  I'm  in  the  clouds, 

Kile.  Sir,  I  am  aboue  'en 
two  years,  three  months,  an 
be  made  captain  of  tbe  forges  to  tbe  grand  (rain  of 
artiUery,  and  will  have  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  wo 
servants.  'Tis  tbe  decree  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
tiled  Stan,  that  are  as  immoveable  aa  your  anvil ; 
strike,  sir,  while  the  iron  is  hot      Ply,  sir  !  begone  1 

Thai.  What,  what  would  you  have  me  do, 
doctor  ?  I  wish  the  stara  would  put  me  in  a  way 
for  this  fine  places 

Kile.  The  stara  do.— Let  me  see — sy,  about  an 
hour  hence  walk  carelesslv  into  the  market-place. 
and  you'll  see  a  tall,  slender  gentleman,  cheapen- 
inz  a  pennyworth  of  apples,  with  a  cane  hanging 
his  bntton.    This  gentleman 


le  Icti 
Kite.  No, 


r,  Ir< 


lady.  Mr.  Worthy  ? 
from  tbe  bottom  o 
re  that  for  the  last  stroke. 


Thai 
jentlera 


o'clock.  He's  youT  man,  and  the  maker  ol 
fortune  :  follow  him,  follow  him. — And  now 
ime,  and  Cake  leave  of  your  wife  and  children  : 
)ur  hencB  eiaclly  is  your  time. 

ider  gentleman,  you  say,  with  • 
mrt  of  bead  has  the  cane  ? 

head,  with  a  black  ribbon. 

And  pray,  of  what  employment  U  th! 


Kite.  Let  me  see,  he's  either  a  collector  of  the 
excise,  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers, I  can't  tell  exactly  which.  But  he'll  call  you 
honest — yonr  name  is — 

Thos.  Thomas. 

Kite.  Right !     He'll  call  you  honest  Tom. 

Thos.  But  how  the  devil  should  he  know  my 
name  ? 

Kite.  Oh,  there  are  several  sorts  of  Toms !  Tom 
o'  Lincoln,  Tom-tit,  Tom  Tell-troth,  Tom  o'  Bed- 
lam, and  Tom  FooL — [Knocking  al  the  door.] 
Begone  ! — an  hour  hence  precisely. 

Thos.  You  say,  he'll  ask  me  what's  o'clock  ? 

Kite.  Most  certainly. — And  you'll  answer  you 
don't  know: — and  be  sure  you  look  at  St  Mary's 
dial ;  for  the  sun  won't  shine,  and  if  it  should,  you 
won't  be  able  to  tell  the  figures. 

Thos.  I  will,  I  wiU.  LExiL 

Plume.  [Behind.']  Well  done,  conjurer  !  go  on 
and  prosper. 

Kite,  As  you  were. 

Enter  Plocx. 

{Aside.]  What  my  old  friend  Pluck  the  butcher ! 
I  offered  the  sarly  bull-dog  five  guineas  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  refused  it. 

Pluck.  So,  master  Conjurer,  here's  half-a- 
crown. — And  now  you  must  understand — 

Kite.  Hold,  friend,  I  know  your  business  before- 
hand. 

Pluck.  You're  devilish  cunning  then,  for  I  don't 
well  know  it  myself. 

Kite.  I  know  more  than  you,  friend. — You  have 
a  foolish  saying,  that  such  a  one  knows  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  :  I  tell  you,  the  man  in 
the  moon  knows  more  than  all  the  men  under  the 
sun.     Don*t  the  moon  see  all  the  world  ? 

Pluck.  All  the  world  see  the  moon,  I  must  con- 
fess. 

Kite.  Then  she  must  see  all  the  world,  that's 
certain. — Give  me  your  hand. — ^You're  by  trade, 
either  a  butcher  or  a  surgeon. 

Pluck.  True,  I  am  a  butcher. 

Kite.  And  a  surgeon  you  will  be,  the  employ- 
ments differ  only  in  the  name :  he  that  can  cut  up 
nn  ox,  may  dissect  a  man ;  and  the  same  dexterity 
that  cracks  a  marrow-bone,  will  cut  off  a  leg  or  an 
arm. 

Pluck.  What  d'ye  mean,  doctor,  what  d'ye 
mean  ? 

Kile.  Patience,  patience,  Mr.  Surgeon  General ; 
the  stars  are  great  bodies,  and  move  slowly. 

Pluck.  But  what  d'ye  mean  by  surgeon-general, 
doctor  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  if  your  worship  won't  have 
patience,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  worship's 
absence. 

Pluck.  My  worship!  my  worship  !  but  why  my 
worship  ? 

Kite.  Nay  then,  I  have  done.  ISits  down. 

Pluck.  Pray,  doctor — 

Kite.  Fire  and  fury,  sir  ! — [Rises  in  a  passion.] 
Do  you  think  the  stars  will  be  hurried  ?  Do  the 
stars  owe  you  any  money,  sir,  that  you  dare  to  dun 
their  lordships  at  this  rate  ?  Sir,  I  am  porter  to  the 
stars,  and  I  am  ordered  to  let  no  dun  come  near 
their  doors. 

Pluck.  Dear  doctor,  I  never  had  any  dealings 
with  the  stars,  they  don't  owe  me  a  penny.  But 
•incc  you  are  their  porter,  please  to  accept  of  this 


half-crown   to  drink  their  healths,  and  don't  be 
angry. 

Kite.  Let  me  see  your  hand  then  once  more. — 
Here  has  been  gold---five  guineas,  my  friend,  in 
this  very  hand  this  morning. 

Pluck.  Nay,  then  he  is  the  devil ! — Pray,  doctor, 
were  you  bom  of  a  woman  ?  or,  did  you  come  into 
the  world  of  your  own  head  ? 

Kite.  That's  a  secret — ^This  gold  was  offered  yoa 
by  a  proper  handsome  man,  called  Hawk,  or  Buz- 
zard, or — 

Pluck.  Kite  you  mean. 

Kite.  Ay,  ay.  Kite. 

Pluck.  As  arrant  a  rogue  as  ever  carried  a  hal- 
berd !  The  impudent  rascal  would  have  decoyed 
me  for  a  soldier  I  ^ 

Kite.  A  soldier  !  a  man  of  your  substance  for  a 
soldier !  Your  mother  has  a  hundred  pound  in 
hard  money,  lying  at  this  minute  in  the  hands  of  a 
mercer,  not  forty  yards  from  this  place. 

Pluck.  Oons !  and  so  she  has.  but  very  few 
know  so  much. 

Kite.  I  know  it,  and  that  rogue,  what's  his  name, 
Kite  knew  it,  and  offered  you  five  guineas  to  list, 
because  he  knew  your  poor  mother  would  give  the 
hundred  for  your  dischai^. 

Pluck.  There's  a  dog  now  !  —  Fleso,  doctor, 
I'll  give  you  t'other  half-crown,  and  tell  me  that 
this  same  Kite  will  be  hanged. 

Kite.  He's  in  as  much  danger  as  any  man  in  the 
county  of  Salop. 

Pluck,  There's  your  fee. — But  you  have  forgot 
the  surgeon-general  all  this  while. 

Kite.  You  put  the  stars  in  a  passion. — [Looks 
on  his  books.]  But  now  they  are  pacified  again  : — 
Let  me  see,  did  you  never  cut  off  a  man's  leg  ? 

Pluck.  No. 

Kite.  Recollect,  pray. 

Pluck.  I  say,  no. 

Kite.  That's  strange  I  wonderful  strange !  bnt 
nothing  is  strange  to  me,  such  woivlerful  changes 
have  I  seen. — The  second,  or  third,  ay,  the  third 
campaign  that  you  make  in  Flanders,  the  leg  of  a 
great  officer  wiU  be  shattered  by  a  great  shot,  yon 
will  be  there  accidentally,  and  with  your  cleaver 
chop  off  the  limb  at  a  blow  :  in  short,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  performed  with  so  much  dexterity,  that 
with  the  general  applause  you  will  be  made  surgeon- 
general  of  the  whole  army. 

Pluck.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  cutting  off  a  limb, 
I'll  do't,  I'll  do't  with  any  surgeon  in  Europe,  but 
I  have  no  thoughts  of  making  a  campaign. 

Kite.  You  have  no  thoughts  !  what's  matter  for 
your  thoughts  ?  The  stars  have  decreed  it,  and 
you  must  go. 

Pluck,  The  stars  decree  it !  oons,  sir,  the 
justices  can't  press  me  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  friend,  'tis  none  of  my  business,  I 
ha'  done ;  only  mind  this,  you'll  know  more  an  hour 
and  a  half  hence*  that's  all,  farewell  I  lOcing. 

Pluck.  Hold,  hold,  doctor  ! — Surgeon-general  I 
what  is  the  place  worth,  pray  ? 

Kite.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  besides 
guineas  for  claps. 

Pluck.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year ! — An  hour 
and  a  half  hence,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  Prithee,  friend,  be  quiet,  don't  be  so  trouble- 
some. Here's  such  a  work  to  make  a  booby  butcher 
accept  of  five  hundred  pound  a  year  ! — But  if  you 
must  hear  it — I'll  tell  you  in  short,  you'll  be  stand- 


SCENE  in. 
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(ini 


^ 


ing  in  your  stall  an  hour  and  half  hence,  and  a 
gentleman  will  come  by  with  a  snuffbox  in  his 
hand,  and  the  tip  of  his  handkerchief  hanging  out 
of  his  right  pocket ;  he'll  ask  you  the  price  of  a 
loin  of  veal,  and  at  the  same  time  stroke  your  great 
ilog  upon  the  head,  and  call  him  Chopper. 

Pluck,  Mercy  on  us !  Chopper  is  the  dog's 
name. 

Kite.  Look'ee  there — what  I  say  is  true — things 
that  are  to  come  must  come  to  pass.  Get  you 
home,  sell  off  your  stock,  don't  mind  the  whining 
and  the  snivelling  of  your  mother  and  your  sister 
— women  always  hinder  preferment — ^make  what 
money  you  can,  and  follow  that  gentleman,  his 
name  begins  with  a  P,  mind  that. — There  will  be 
khe  barber's  daughter  too,  that  you  promised  mar- 
riage to — she  will  be  pulling  and  haling  you  to 
pieces. 

Pluck.  What !  know  Sally  too  ?  He's  the 
devil,  and  he  needs  must  go  that  the  devil  drives. 
— [Going.']  The  tip  of  his  handkerchief  out  of 
his  left  pocket  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  his  right  pocket ;  if  it  be  the 
left,  'tis  none  of  the  man. 

Pluck.  Well,  well,  I'll  mind  him.  {.Exit. 

Plume,    IBehifuL}  The  right  pocket,  you  say  ? 

IKnoekinff  at  Vie  door. 

Kite.  I  hear  the  rostling  of  silks.  Fly,  sir! 
'tis  madam  Melinda. 

Enter  Mslotoa  and  Locy. 

Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

iCdlls  to  Servant. 

Mel.  Don't  trouble  yourself,  we  shan't  stay, 
<loctor. 

Kite,  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much  longer  than 
you  imagine. 

Mel,  For  what  .^ 

Kite.  For  a  husband. — [7*0  Lucy.]  For  your 
part,  madam,  you  won't  stay  for  a  husband. 

Lucy.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with  the 
stars,  or  with  tte  devil  ? 

Kite.  With  both.  When  I  have  the  destinies 
of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars ;  when  the 
affairs  of  women  come  under  my  hands,  I  advise 
with  my  t'other  friend. 

Afcl.  And  have  you  rused  the  devil  upon  my 
account  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under  thetable. 

lAtcy.  Oh,  Heavens  protect  us !  Dear  madam, 
let's  be  gone. 

Kite.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  you  come 
to  consult  him  ? 

Mel,  [To  Lucy.]  Don't  fear,  fool.— [To 
Kite.]  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  because  I  am  a 
woman,  I'm  to  be  fooled  out  of  my  reason,  or 
frighted  out  of  my  senses  ?  Come,  show  me  this 
devil. 

Kite,  He's  a  little  busy  at  present ;  but  when 
he  has  done,  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

Mel.  What  is  he  doing  ? 

Kite.  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket-book. 

Mel.  Ha!  ha!  my  name!  Pray,  what  have 
you  or  he  to  do  with  my  name  ? 

Kite.  Look'ee,  fair  lady,  the  devil  is  a  very 
modest  person,  he  seeks  nobody  unless  they  seek 
him  first ;  he's  chained  up  like  a  mastiff,  and  can't 
stir  unless  he  be  let  loose.  You  come  to  me  to 
have  your  fortune  told — do  you  think,  madam, 
that  I  can  answer  you  of  my  own  head?      No 


madam,  the  affairs  of  women  are  so  irregglw. 
that  nothin^-^CSs  than  t^e  devil  can  "give  any 
account  of  'em.  Now  to  convince  you  of  your 
incredulity,  I'll  show  you  a  trial  of  my  skill. — 
7  Here,  you  Cacodemon  del  fuego — exert  your 
power,  draw  me  this  lady's  name,  the  word 
Melinda,  in  the  proper  letters  and  character  of  her 
own  handwriting. — Do  it  at  three  motions — one 
— two^three — 'tis  done. — Now,  madam,  vnll  you 
please  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it  ? 

Lucy.  I  fetch  it !  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do  I 

Mel.  My  name  in  my  own  handwriting !  that 
would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Kite.  Seeing's  believing. — [Goes  to  the  table f 
lifts  up  the  carpet.^  Here,  Tre,  Tre,  poor  Tre, 
give  me  the  bone,  sirrah. — [He  puts  his  hand 
under  the  table.  Plume  steals  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  and  catches  him  by  the  hand.]  Oh! 
oh !  the  devil !  the  devU  in  good  earnest  I  My 
hand !  my  hand  1  the  devil !  my  hand ! — 
[Melinda  and  Lucy  shriek,  and  run  to  a  comer 
of  the  stage.  Kite  discovers  Plume,  and  gets 
away  his  hand.]  A  plague  o'  your  pincers  I  he 
has  fixed  his  nails  in  my  very  fiesh. — O  madam  ! 
you  put  the  demon  in  such  a  passion  with  your 
scruples,  that  it  has  almost  cost  me  my  hand. 

Mel.  It  has  cost  us  our  lives  almost — but  have 
you  got  the  name  ? 

Kite.  Got  it  I  ay,  madam,  I  have  got  it  here — 
I'm  sure  the  blood  comes.. — But  there's  your  name 
upon  that  square  piece  of  paper — behold  ! 

Mel,  'TIS  wonderful !  my  very  letters  to  a 
tittie! 

Lucy.  *Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not  so 
like  your  hand  neither,  and  now  I  look  nearer,  'tis 
not  like  your  hand  at  all. 

Kite.  Here's  a  chambermaid  now  that  will  outlie 
the  devil ! 

Lucy,  Look'ee,  madam,  they  shan't  impose 
upon  us ;  people  can't  remember  their  hands,  no 
more  than  they  can  their  faces. — Come,  madam, 
let  us  be  certain,  write  your  name  upon  this  paper, 
then  we'll  compare  the  two  names. 

[Takes  out  a  paper,  and  folds  it. 

Kite,  Anything  for  your  satisfaction,  madam — 
here's  pen  and  ink. 

CMjbunoa  terites,  Lucv  holds  the  paper, 

Lucy,  Let  me  see  it,  madam ;  'tis  the  same^— 
the  very  same. — [Aside,]  But  I'll  secure  one 
copy  for  my  own  affairs. 

Mel,  This  is  demonstration. 

Kite.  'Tis  so,  madam — The  word  demonstration 
comes  from  Demon  the  father  of  lies. 

Mel,  Well,  doctor,  I  am  convinced  ;  and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  me  of  my  future 
fortune  ? 

Kite.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one  course  round 
this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  fixed  for 
happiness  or  misery. 

Mel,  What !  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate  I 

Kite.  Let  me  see — about  the  hour  of  ten  to- 
morrow morning  you  will  be  saluted  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  will  come  to  take  his  leave  of  you,  being 
designed  for  travel ;  his  intention  of  going  abroad 
is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a  woman.  Your  for- 
tune and  his  are  like  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one 
runs  plump  into  the  other.  In  short,  if  the  gen- 
tleman travels,  he  will  die  abroad  ;  and  if  he  does 
yon  will  die  before  he  comes  home. 

Mel.  What  sort  of  man  is  he  i 
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Kite,  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  lover, 
tbat  is,  a  man  of  yerj  good  sense,  and  a  very  great 
fool. 
MeU  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 
Kite.  Becaase,  madam — because  it  is  so. — A 
woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's  being  a  fool. 
Mtt.  Ten  o'clock,  you  say  ? 
r       Kite,   Ten — about    the  hoar   of  tea-drinking 
\^  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mel,  Here,  doctor. — [Givee  moneif.]      Lucy, 
have  you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 
Luey.  O  madam !  a  thousand. 
Kite,  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  another  time  ; 
for  I  expect  more  company  this  minute ;  besides,  1 
must  discharge  the  gentleman  under  the  table. 
JMcy,  Oh,  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first ! 
Kite,  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 
\,Exeunt  Mkliwda  and  Lucy.    Pj^uiui  and  Wobthv 
come  forteard  laugkinff. 

Kite.  Ay,  you  may  well  laugh,  gentlemen,  not  all 
the  cannon  of  the  French  army  could  have  frighted 
me  so  much  as  that  gripe  you  gave  me  under  the 
Uble. 

Plume.  I  think,  Mr.  Doctor,  I  out>conjured  you 
that  bout. 

Kite.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  should  not  have 
taken  a  captain  for  a  conjuror. 

Plume,  No  more  than  1  should  a  seijeant  fora  wit. 

Kite.  Mr.  Worthy,  you  were  pleased  to  wish  me 
joy  to-day,  I  hope  to  be  ^ble  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to-morrow. 

Wor,  I'll  make  it  the  best  compliment  to  you 
that  you  ever  made  in  your  life,  if  you  do.  But  I 
must  be  a  traveller,  you  say  ? 

Kite,  No  farther  than  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
I  presume,  sir. 

Plume,  That  we  have  concerted  already [Loud 

knocking  at  the  door,}     Heyday  !  you  don*C  pro- 
fess midwifery,  doctor. 

Kite,  Away  to  your  ambuscade  ! 

[Plumk  and  Wortbv  retire  om  htfvre. 

Enter  Captain  Brazbit. 

lirax.  Your  servant,  servant,  my  dear. 

Kite,  Stand  ofT,  I  have  my  familiar  already. 

Braz,  Are  you  bewitched,  my  dear  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  mine  is  a  peaceable 
spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  1  fortify 
myself. — [Drawt  a  circle  round  him,}  And  now, 
captain,  have  a  eare  how  you  force  my  lines. 

Brasg.  Lines  I  what  dost  talk  of  lines  1  You 
have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there,  indeed ; 
but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man. — 
What's  your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Kite,  Conundrum. 

Brax,  Conundrum  !  rat  me,  I  knew  a  famous 
doctor  in  London  of  your  name ! — Where  were  you 
bom? 

Kite.  I  was  bom  in  Algebra. 

BroM^  Algebra  !  'tis  no  country  in  Christendom, 
I'm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  pitiful  place  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Kite,  Right,  I  told  you  I  was  bewitched. 

Braz,  So  am  I,  my  dear :  I  am  going  to  be 
married.  1  have  had  two  letters  from  a  lady  of 
fortune  that  loves  me  to  madness,  fits,  colic, 
spleen,  and  vapours :  shall  I  marry  her  in  four-aud- 
twenty  hours,  ay,  or  no  ? 

Kite,  I  must  have  the  year  and  day  of  the  month 
when  these  letters  were  dated 


BroM,  Why,  you  old  bitch,  did  yon  ever  hear  Qi 
love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and  day  o'  the 
month  ?  Do  you  think  billets-doux  are  like  bank 
bills? 

Kite.  They  are  not  so  good. — But  if  they  besi 
no  date,  I  must  examine  the  contents. 

Braz.  Contents  !  that  you  shaU,  old  boy :  here 
they  be  both.  {Puiu  wu  two  utur$ 

Kite,  Only  the  last  you  receive^,  if  you  please. 
~[Take»  one  of  the  letter t.}     ffow',  sir,  if  you 

r lease  to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a  minute, 
'11  send  this  letter  inclosed  to  you  with  the  dcter^ 
mination  of  the  stars  upon  it  to  your  lodgings. 

BroM.  With  all  my  heart — I  must  give  him — 
[Putt  hie  hands  in  hit  pocket.}  Algebra!  I 
fancy,  doctor,  'Us  hard  to  calculate  the  place  of 
your  nativity  ?  —  Here.  —  £Givet  him  money.] 
And  if  I  succeed,  I'll  build  a  watch-tower  upon 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales  for  the 
study  of  astrology,  and  the  benefit  of  Conundrums. 
[ExiL    Fixnn  and  Wortby  <ome  fifnnard. 

Wor,  O  doctor  !  that  letter's  worth  a  million. 
Let  me  see  it. — [Taket  the  letter.}  And  now  I 
have  it,  I'm  afraid  to  open  it. 

Plufne.  Pho  I  let  me  see  it — [Snatches  the  tetter 
from  Worthy  and  opens  it.}  If  she  ht  a  jilt — 
damn  her,  she  is  one  I  there's  her  name  at  the 
bottom  on't. 

Wor.  How!  then  111  travel  in  good  earnest. — 
[Looking  at  the  letter,}  By  all  my  hopes,  'tis 
Lucy's  hand ! 

Plume.  Lucy's ! 

Wor,  Certainly ;  'tis  no  more  like  Melinda's 
character  than  bUck  is  to-white. 

plume.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contrivance 
to  draw  in  Brazen  for  a  husband. — But  are  you 
sure  'tis  not  Melinda's  hand  ? 

Wor,  You  shall  see. — [  To  Kite.]  Where's  the 
bit  of  paper  I  gave  you  just  now  that  the  devil 
writ  Melinda  upon  ? 

Kite,  Here,  sir. 

Plume.  'Tis  plain  they're  not  the  same.  And 
is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  to 
the  letter,  which  made  Mr.  Balance  send  his 
daughter  into  the  country  ? 

Wor.  The  very  same,  the  other  fragments  I 
showed  you  just  now.  1  once  intended  it  for  an- 
other use,  but  I  think  I  have  turned  it  now  to  better 
advantage. 

Plume,  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal  this  so 
long,  and  to  continue  me  so  many  honra  in  the 
pernicious  heresy  of  believing  that  angelic  creature 
could  change ! — Poor  Silvia  I     * 

Wor.  Rich  Silvia  you  mean,  and  poor  captain, 
ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Come,  come,  friend,  Melinda  is  true 
and  shall  be  mine ;  Silvia  u  constant,  and  may  be 
yonra. 

Plume.  No,  she's  above  my  hopes  :  but  for  her 
sake  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 
By  some  the  sex  is  blamed  without  design. 
Light  harmless  censure,  such  as  yours  and  mine ; 
Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine. 
Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn. 
And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem. 
Would  hide  their  own  defects  by  censuring  them. 
But  they,  secure  in  their  all-conquering  charms. 
Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  ftlse  alarms ; 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains. 
For  none  would  struggle  were  they  not  in  chains. 
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SCENE  I. — An  Anteroom  adjoining  Silvia's 
Bedehamker  ;  A  periwig^  hat,  and  sword,  upon 
the  table, 

JB^ter  8u.T(A  to  her  nightcap, 

Siiv,  I  have  rested  but  indiffereDtly,  and  I  believe 
my  bedfellow  was  as  little  pleased ;  pobr  Rose ! 
here  sbe  comes — 

Enter  Bosa. 

Good  morrow,  my  dear,  bow  d'ye  tbis  morning  ? 

Rose,  Just  as  1  was  last  night,  neither  better  nor 
worse  for  you. 

Sih,  What's  the  matter  ?  did  yon  pot  like  your 
bedfellow  ? 

Hose.  I  don't  kndw  whether  I  had  a  bedfellow 
or  not. 

Sih,  Did  not  I  lie  with  you  ? 

Rote.  No :  I  wonder  you^  could  have  the  con- 
science to  ruin  a  poor  girl  for  nothing. 

Siiv.  I  have  saved  thee  from  ruiu,  child  ;  don't 
be  melancholy,  I  can  give  yon  as  many  fine  things 
as  the  captain  can. 

Rose.  But  you  can't  V  m  sure. 

IKnockinff  at  the  door. 

Silv,  Odso  !  my  accoutrements. — IPvts  on  her 
periwig,  hat,  and  sword.]  Who's  at  the  door  ? 

Constable.  [  TP^thout.]  Open  the  door,  or  we'll 
break  it  down. 
r  \^ilv.  Patience  a  littie.  lOpens  the  door. 

^    I  £nf«r  Constable  and  Watch. 

Con.  We  have  'em,  we  have  'em  !  the  duck  and 
the  mallard  both  in  the  decoy. 

\Silv.    What  means  this  riot?     Stand  off! — 
Draws.  ]  the  man  dies  that  comes  within  reach  of 
my  point. 

Con.  That  is  not  th^  point,  master ;  put  up  your 
'  sword  or  I  shall  knock  you  down  ;  and  so  1  com- 
mand the  queen's  peace. 

Silv.  You  are  some  blockhead  of  a  constable. 
Cen,  I  am  so,  and  have  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  bodies  of  you  and  your  whore  there. 

Rose.  Whore  !  never  was  poor  woman  so  abused. 

Enter  Bvllock  unbuttoned. 

null.  What's  the  matter  now?— O  Mr.  Bride- 
well !   what  brings  you  abroad  so  early  } 

Cofi.  This,  sir. — {Lags  hold  of  Bullock.] 
You're  the  queen's  prisoner. 

SuU.  Wauns,  you  lie,  sir  I  I'm  the  queen's 
soldier. 

Con.  No  matter  for  that,  yon  shall  go  before 
Justice  Balance. 

Siiv.  [Aside.]  Balance !  'tis  what  I  wanted. — 
[Aloud.]  Here,  Mr.  Constable,  I  resign  my  8wo?d. 

Rose.  Can't  you  carry  us  before  the  captain,  Mr. 
Bridewell  ? 

Con.  Captain  !  han't  you  got  your  bellyful!  of 
captains  yet  ? — Come,  oome,  make  way  there. 

lExeunL 


SCENE    II A   Room  in  Justice   Balancb*! 

*'  House.   ' 

Enter  Justice  Ralamcx  and  Jnstioe  Bcaui. 

Scale.  I  say  'tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Balance ! 

Ral.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own  part  I 
shfl^  be  very  tender  in  what  regards  Che  officers  of 
the  army  ;  they  expose  their  lives  to  so  many  dan- 
gers for  us  abroad,  that  we  may  give  them  some 
grains  of  allowance  at  hoiiie. 

Scale,  Allowance !  this  poor  girl's  father  is  my 
tenant ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  her  mother  nursed  a 
child  for  you.  Shall  they  debauch  our  daughters 
to  our  faces  ? 

Bal.  Consider,  Mr<  Scale,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  bravery  of  these  officers,  we  should  have  French 
dragoons  among  us,  that  would  leave  us  neither 
liberty,  property,  wife,  nor  daughter.  Come, 
Mr.  Scale,  the  gentliemen  are  vigorous  and  warm, 
and  may  they  continue  so  ;  the  same  heat  that  stini 
them  up  to  love,  spurs  them  on  to  battle:  you 
never  knew  a  great  general  in  your  life,  that  did 
not  love  a  whore.  This  I  only  speak  in  reference 
to  capt4ia  Plume — for  the  other  spark  I  know 
nothing  of. 

Scale.  Nor  can  I  hear  of  anybody  that  does.— 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

EtUsr  Constal^le  and  Watch,  uHth  Sxlvu,  Buixorx,  aaii 

Rosa. 

Con.  May  it  please  your  worships  we  took 
them  in  the  very  act,  re  infecta,  sir.  The  gentle- 
man, indeed,  behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman ;  for 
he  drew  his  sword  and  swore,  and  afterwards  laid 
it  down,  and  said  nothing. 

Bai.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again — wait 
you  without. — [Ereunt  Constable  and  Watch.] 
I'm  sorry,  sir, — [To  Silvia]  to  know  a  gentle- 
man upon  such  terms,  that  the  occasion  of  our 
meeting  should  prevent  the  satisfaction  of  an 
acquaintance. 

Silv.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for  your 
warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my  behaviour: 
my  innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot  with  your 
authority. 

Scale.  Innocence!  have  not  you  seduced  that 
youn^  maid  ? 

Silv.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

BuU.  So  she  did,  I'll  swear -for  she  proposed 
marriage  first. 

B(d.  What,  then  you  are  married,  child  ? 

[ToIUmk. 

Rose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Bal.  Who  was  witness  ? 

BuU.  That  was  I — I  danced,  threw  the  stocking, 
and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sure. 

Bal.  Who  was  the  minister  ? 

Bull.  Minister !  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no 
ministers.     They  were  married  by  the  articles  o 
war. 

Bal.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool  I— [To  Silvia,] 
Your  appearance,  sir,  promises  some  understand- 
J  ing  ;  pray  what  does  this  fellow  mean? 
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*Silv.  He  means  marriage,  I  think — but  that  yon 
know  ifl  BO  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any  two  people 
under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremony  ;  some  make 
it  a  sacramenty  othiers  a  convenience,  and  others 
make  it  a  jest ;  bat  among  soldiers  'tis  most  sacred. 
Our  sword,  you  know,  is  oar  honour ;  that  we  lay 
down ;  the  hero  jumps  over  it  first,  and  the  amazon 
after — leap  rogue,  follow  whore — the  drum  beats  a 
ruff,  and  so  to  bed ;  that's  all — the  ceremony  is 
concise. 

Bull,  And  the  prettiest  ceremony,  so  full  of 
pastime  and  prodigality  ! — 

Bal.  What !  are  you  a  soldier  ? 

BtiU,  Ay,  that  I  am.  Will  your  worship  lend 
me  your  cane,  and  I'll  show  you  how  I  can  ex- 
ercise. 

Bal.  [Striking  him  ever  the  headJ]  Take  it — 
(  To  Silvia.]  Pray,  sir,  what  eommission  may  you 
bear? 

Siiv,  I'm  called  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  coffeemen, 
drawers,  whores,  and  groom -porters  in  London  ; 
for  I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword,  a  hat  bien  troust^j 
a  martial  twist  in  my  cravat,  a  fierce  knot  in  my 
periwig,  a  cane  upon  my  button,  piquet  in  my  head, 
and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Scale,  Your  name,  pray,  sir  ? 

SUv.  Captain  Pinch  :  I  cock  my  hat  with  a  pinch, 
I  take  snuff  with  a  pinch,  pay  my  whores  with  a 
pinch.  In  short,  I  can  do  anything  at  a  pinch,  but 
fight  and  fill  my  belly. 

Bal,  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  you  into 
Shropshire? 

Silv.  A  pinch,  sir :  I  knew  you  country  gentle- 
men  want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town  gentle- 
men want  money,  and  so — 

Bal,  1  understand  you,  sir. — Here,  constable  I 

Re-enter  Constable. 

^ake  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  farther  orders. 

Hose,  Pray  your  worship  don*t  be  uncivil  to 
him,  for  he  did  me  no  hurt ;  he's  the  most  harmless 
man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Scale.  Come,  come,  child,  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Silv,  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom, 
and  my  wife  at  once !  *TiB  the  first  time  they  ever 
went  together. 

Aa/.  Heark'ee,  constable !    ,         IWhUpershim, 

Con.  It  shall  be  done,  sir. — Come  along,  sir. 

lExit  with  BuixocK  and  Silvia. 

Bal,  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we'll  manage  the  spark 
presently.  lExeunL 


SCENE  III.— Melinda's  Apartment. 

Enter  >IauNOA  and  Worthy. 

Mel,  [Aside.']  So  far  the  prediction  is  right,  'tis 
ten  exactly. — [Aloud,}  And  pray,  sir,  how  long 
have  you  been  in  this  travelling  humour  ? 

IVor.  Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid  what 
disturbs  our  quiet. 

Mel.  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is  more 
natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be  charms 
in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I  should  be  so  food 
of  it. 

Mel.  JTou  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  for't,  nor  do  I  think  it 
prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself  into  a  certain  ex- 
pense and  danger,  in  hopes  of  precarious  pleasures, 


which  at  best  never  answer  expectation ;  as  'tis 
evident  from  the  example  of  most  travellers,  that 
long  more  to  return  to  their  own  country  than 
they  did  to  go  abroad. 

fTor.  What  pleasures  I  maj  receive  abroad  are 
indeed  uncertain ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  I  shall 
meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  than  I  have  found  at  home. 

Mel.  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jangling  a 
great  while  ;  I  fancy  if  we  made  up  our  accounts, 
we  should  the  sooner  come  to  an  agreement. 

fVor,  Sure,  madam,  yon  won*t  dispute  yonr  being 
in  my  debt  ?  My  fears,  sighs,  vows,  promises,  assi- 
duities, anxieties,  jealousies,  have  ran  on  for  a 
whole  year  without  any  payment. 

Mel.  A  year  !  oh,  Mr.  Worthy  !  what  yoa  owe 
to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven  years'  servi- 
tade.  How  did  you  use  me  the  year  before  ?  when, 
taking  the  advantage  of  my  innocence  and  necessity, 
yon  would  have  made  me  your  miBtreas,  that  is, 
your  slave.  Remember  the  wicked  insinuations, 
artfal  baits,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expressions, 
familiar  letters,  rude  visits, — ^remember  those  ! 
those,  Mr.  Worthy ! 

Wor.  lAside,2  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I 
made  no  better  use -of  'em. — [Aloud.'l  Bat  joa 
may  remember,  madam,  that — 

MeL  Sir,  I'll  remember  nothing — 'tis  yonr  in- 
terest that  I  should  forget:  you  have  been  bar- 
barous to  'me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you ;  put  that 
and  that  together,  and  let  one  balance  the  other. 
Now  if  you  will  begin  upon  a  new  score,  lay  aside 
your  adventuring  airs,  and  behave  yourself  hand- 
somely till  Lent  be  over ;  here's  my  hand,  I'll  use 
you  as  a  gentleman  should  be. 

Wor.  And  if  I  don't  use  you  as  a  gendewoman 
should  be,  may  this  be  my  \xi\son  * 

[Kitting  her  ftoad 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door.       lEjnf. 

Mel.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Balance's  country-hoase 
to  see  my  cousin  Silvia ;  I  have  done  her  an  injury, 
and  can't  be  easy  till  I  have  asked  her  pardon. 

Wor.  I  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  you  will  be  so 
gallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horses  and  follow  us, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken  ;  and  if  you  bring 
captain  Plume  with  you,  we  shan't  have  the  worse 
reception. 

Wor.  I'll  endeavour  it.      lExit,UadinjMMumA. 


SCENE  lV,^The  Market. Place. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Serjeant  Kits. 

Plume,  A  baker,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  and  a  butcher 
— I  believe  the  first  colony  planted  in  Virginia  had 
not  more  trades  in  their  company  than  I  have  in 
mine. 

Kite.  The  butcher,  sir,  will  have  his  hands  full ; 
for  we  have  two  sheep- stealers  among  us.  I  hear 
of  a  fellow  too  committed  just  now  for  stealing  of 
horses. 

Plume.  We'll  dispose  of  him  among  the  dragoons. 
Have  we  ne'er  a  poulterer  among  us  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  the  king  of  the  gipsies  is  a  ver? 
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good  one,  he  has  an  exellent  hand  at  a  goose  or  a 
turkey.  Here's  captain  Brazen,  sir,  I  mast  go 
look  after  the  men.  lEA.it. 

Enter  Captain  Brazr.s,  reading  a  letter. 

Braz,  Urn,  urn,  urn,  the  canonical  hour — Um, 
um,  very  well. — My  dear  Plume  !  give  me  a  buss. 

Plume.  Half  a  score,  if  you  will,  my  dear. 
What  hast  got  in  thy  hand,  child  ? 

Brax.  'Tis  a  project  for  laying  out  a  thousand 
pound. 

Plume,  Were  it  not  requisite  to  project  first  how 
to  get  it  in  ? 

Braz.  You  can't  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I  want 
twenty  thousand  pound ;  I  have  spent  twenty  times 
as  much  in  the  service.  Now,  my  dear,  pray  advise 
me,  my  head  runs  much  upon  architecture,  shall  I 
build  a  privateer  or  a  playhouse  ? 

Plume.  An  odd  question — a  privateer  or  a  play- 
house I  'Twill  require  some  consideration. — Faith, 
Tm  for  a  privateer. 

Braz.  I'm  not  of  your  opinion,  my  dear. — For 
in  the  first  ])lace  a  privateer  may  be  ill  built. 

Plume.  And  so  may  a  playhouse. 

Braz.  But  a  privateer  may  be  ill  manned. 

Plume,  And  so  may  a  playhouse. 

Braz,  But  a  privateer  may  run  upon  the  shal- 
lows. 

Plume.  Not  so  often  as  a  playhouse. 

Braz.  But  you  know  a  privateer  may  spring  a 
leak. 

Plume.  And  I  know  that  a  playhouse  may  spring 
a  great  many. 

Braz,  But  suppose  the  privateer  come  home 
*x-ith  a  rich  booty,  we  should  never  agree  about  our 
»harcs. 

Plume.  'Tis  just  so  in  a  playhouse : — so,  by  my 
advice,  you  shall  fix  upon  the  privateer. 

Braz.  Agreed ! — But  if  this  twenty  thousand 
i>hould  not  be  in  specie — 

Plume.  \Vhat  twenty  thousand  ? 

Braz.  Heark'ee.  IWhifpers. 

Plume.  Married  ! 

Braz.  Presently,  we're  to  meet  about  half  a 
I  lile  out  of  town  at  the  water-side — and  so  forth. — 
I  Heads.]  For  fear  I  should  be  known  by  any  of 
IVurtUy's  friinds,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  wear 
i.ty  mask  till  after  the  ceremony^  which  teill  make 
me  for  ever  yours. — Look'ee  there,  my  dear  dog. 
[SAoK*  the  b..ttom  of  the  letter  to  Vlvuk. 

Plume.  ?.Ielinda ! — and  by  this  light,  her  own 
hand  ! — Once  more,  if  you  please,  ray  dear.— Her 
liand  exactly  '.—Just  now,  you  say  .' 

Braz.  This  minute  1  must  be  gone. 

Plume.  Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  go  with 
you. 

Braz.  No,  no,  I  see  a  gentleman  coming  this 
way,  that  may  be  inquisitive  ;  'tis  Worthy,  do  you 
know  him  } 

Plume.  By  sight  only. 

Braz.  Have  a  care,  the  very  eyes  discover  secrets. 

lExit. 

Enter  Mr.  V»'on7Hv. 

fVor.  To  boot  and  saddle,  captain,  you  must 
mount. 

Plume.  Whip  and  Muir.  Worthy,  or  you  won't 
mount. 

Wor.  But  I  shall :  ^lelinda  and  I  are  agreed, 
she's  gone  to  visit  Silvia,  we  arc  to  mount  and 


follow ;  and  could  we  carry  a  parson  with  us,  who 
knows  what  might  be  done  for  us  boih? 

Plume.  Don't  trouble  your  head  ;  Melinda  has 
secured  a  parson  already. 

Wor,  Already  !  do  you  know  more  than  I  ? 

Plume.  Yes,  I  saw  it  under  her  hand. — Brazen 
and  she  are  to  meet  half  a  mile  hence  at  the  water- 
side, there  to  take  boat,  I  suppose  to  be  ferried 
over  to  the  Elysian  fields,  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  matrimony. 

Wor.  I  parted  with  Melinda  just  now ;  she  as- 
sured me  she  hated  Brazen,  and  that  she  resolved 
to  discard  Lucy  for  daring  to  write  letters  to  him 
in  her  name. 

Plume,  Nay,  nay,  there's  nothing  of  Lucy  in 
this — I  tell  ye,  I  saw  Melinda's  hand,  as  surely  as 
this  is  mine. 

TVor.  But  I  tell  you,  she's  gone  this  minute  to 
justice  Balance's  country-house. 

Plume,  But  I  tell  you,  she's  gone  this  minute 
to  the  water-side. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  [To  Worthy.]  Madam  Melinda  has  sent 
word,  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  follow 
her,  because  her  journey  to  justice  Balance's  is  put 
off,  and  she's  gone  to  take  the  air  another  way. 

Wor,  How!  her  journey  put  off ! 

Plume,  That  is,  her  journey  was  a  put-off  to  you. 

Wor,  'Tis  plain,  plain ! — But  how,  where,  when 
is  she  to  meet  Brazen  ? 

Plume,  Just  now,  I  tell  you,  half  a  mile  hence 
at  the  water-side. 

Wor.  Up  or  down  the  water  ? 

Plume.  That  I  don't  know. 

Wor.  I'm  glad  my  horses  are  ready. — Jack,  get 
'em  out.  [,Exit  Servant. 

Plume,  Shall  I  go  with  you  ? 

Wor.  Not  an  inch  ;  I  shall  return  presently. 

Plume,  You'll  find  me  at  the  hall ;  the  justices 
are  sitting  by  this  time,  and  I  must  attend  them. 

[^Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  Y.—A  Court  of  Justice. 

Justices  Balascz,  Scalr.  and  Scritpls,  discovered  upon 
the  bench  :  Serjeant  KirK,  Cou^tublc,  and  Mub,  in  atten- 
dance. 

Kite.  [Aside  to  Constable.]  Pray,  who  are  those 
honourable  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  ? 

Con.  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Balance,  he  on 
the  right  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on  the  left  is  jus- 
tice Scruple ;  and  I  am  Mr.  Constable  :— .four  very 
honest  gentlemen. 

Kite.  O  dear  sir !  I  am  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant.— [Saluting  him.^  I  fancy,  sir,  that  your  em- 
ployment and  mine  are  much  the  same ;  for  my 
business  is  to  keep  people  in  order,  and  if  they 
disobey,  to  knock  *eta  down ;  and  then  we  are  both 
staff -officers. 

Con.  Nay,  I'm  a  serjeant  myself — of  the  militia. 
Come,  brother,  you  shall  see  me  exercise.  Sup- 
pose this  a  musket  now :  now  I  am  shouldered. 

{Putt  hit  staff  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Kite.  Ay,  you  are  bhonldercd  pretty  well  for  a 
constable's  staff;  but  for  a  musket,  you  must  put  it 
on  t'other  shoulder,  my  dear. 

Co7i.  Adso  !  that's  true. — Come,  now  give  the 
x\  ord  of  command. 
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Kite,  Silence! 

Con,  Ay,  ay,  so  we  will  —we  will  be  silent. 

KiU.  SUence,  yon  dog,  silence ! 

iStfiktt  him  over  the  head  %rtth  hie  hatberd. 

Con,  That's  the  way  to  silence  a  man  with  a 
witness !    What  d'ye  mean,  friend  ? 

Kite,  Only  to  exercise  yon,  sir. 

Con.  Your  exercise  differs  so  from  onrs,  that  we 
shall  ne'er  agree  abont  it.  If  my  own  captain  had 
giTen  me  soch  a  rap,  I  had  taken  the  law  of  him. 

filler  Captain  Plumb. 

Bat.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 

Plume,  Gentlemen,  I  thank  yon. 

Servp,  Come,  honest  captain,sit  by  me. — [Plumb 
taket  hie  eeat  vpon  the  bench.]  Now  produce  your 
prisoners. — Here,  that  fellow  there — set  him  up.— * 
Mr.  Constable,  what  have  you  to  say  against  this 
manP 

Con,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  an 
please  you. 

Bat,  No !  what  made  yon  bring  him  hither  ? 

Con,  I  don't  know,  an  please  your  worship. 

Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  warrant 
direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  ? 

Con,  I  can't  tell,  an  please  ye ;  I  can't  read. 

Sorup,  A  yerj  pretty  constable  truly! — I  find 
we  have  no  business  here. 

Kite,  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench.  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  counsel  for 
the  queen. 

Bal,  Come,  ieijeant,  you  shall  be  heard,  since 
nobody  else  will  speak ;  we  won't  come  here  for 
nothing. 

Kite.  This  man  is  but  one  man ;  the  country 
may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him  ;  besides, 
he's  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grenadier ;  he's  five 
foot  ten  inches  high;  he  shall  box,  wrestle,  or  dance 
the  Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the  country ; 
he  gets  drunk  every  sabbath  day,  and  he  beata  his 
wife. 

IFVk.  You  lie,  sirrah !  you  lie! — An  please  your 
worship,  he's  the  best^natur'dst,  pains- taking'st 
man  in  the  parish,  witness  my  five  poor  children. 

Scrup.  A  wife  and  five  children  ! — You  con- 
stable, you  rogue,  how  dorst  you  impress  a  man 
that  has  a  wife  end  five  children  ? 

Scale.  Discharge  him !  discharge  him  ! 

BeU.  Hold,  gentlemen! — Hark'ee,  friend,  how 
do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  children  ? 

Plume.  They  live  upon  wildfowl  and  Tcnison, 
sir ;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills  all  the  hares 
and  partridges  within  five  miles  round. 

Bal,  A  gun  !  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at  gunning, 
he  shall  have  enough  on't.  He  may  be  of  use 
against  the  French,  for  he  shoots  flying,  to  be  sure. 

Scrup,  But  his  wife  and  children,  Mr.  Balance ! 

Wife.  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  reason  you  would  send 
him  away ;  you  know  I  have  a  cldld  every  year, 
and  you  are  afraid  they  should  come  upon  the  parish 
at  last 

Plume.  Look*ee  there,  gentlemen,  the  honest 
woman  has  spoke  it  at  once ;  the  parish  had  better 
maintain  five  children  this  year,  than  six  or  seven 
the  next.  That  fellow,  upon  his  high  feeding,  may 
get  yon  two  or  three  beggars  at  a  birth. 

IVife,  Look'ee,  Mr.  Captain,  the  parish  shall 
get  nothing  by  sending  him  away,  for  I  won't  lose 
my  teeming-time,  if  there  be  a  man  left  in  the 
patish. 


Bal.  Send  that  woman  to  the  house  of  correction 
-—and  the  man — 

Kile.  I'll  take  care  o'  him,  if  you  plestse. 

ITaius  him  rfown. 

Scale.  Here,  yon  constable,  the  next :—  set  np 
that  black-faced  fellow,  he  has  a  gunpowder  look. 
What  can  you  say  against  this  man,  constable? 

Con.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Plume.  Pray,. gentlemen,  let  me  have  one  honest 
man  in  my  company,  for  the  novelty's  sake. 

Bal.  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Afob.  A  collier ;  I  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Scrup.  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  has  a 
trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here  expresses 
that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has  any  visible 
means  of  a  livelihood. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worships,  this  man  has 
no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  for  he  works  undtr^ 
ground. 

Plume.  Well  said.  Kite!  Besides,  th3  army 
wants  miners. 

Bal.  Right,  and  bad  we  an  order  of  government 
for*t,  we  could  raise  you  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Stafford,  five  hundred  colliers,  that 
would  run  you  underground  like  moles,  and  do 
more  service  in  a  siege  than  all  the  miners  in  the 
army. 

Scrup.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yoii»-j«elf  ? 

Afob.  I'm  married. 

Kite.  Lack*a-day,  so  am  I ! 

Mob.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Bal.  Are  you  married,  good  woman  ? 

Worn.  I'm  married  in  conscience. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worship,  she's  with 
child  in  conscience. 

Scale.  Who  married  you,  mistress  ? 

Worn.  My  husband — we  agreed  that  1  should 
call  him  husband,  to  avoid  passing  for  a  whore,  ^nd 
that  he  should  call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  for  a 
soldier. 

Sorup,  A  very  pretty  couple!  Pray,  captain, 
will  you  take  'em  both  ? 

Plume,  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite  ?  will  you  take 
care  of  the  woman  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir ;  she  shall  go  with  us  to  the  sea- 
side, and  there,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  drown  he^^elf, 
we'll  take  care  that  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

Bal.  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man. — [Exit 
Constable.]  Now,  captain,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  man, 
such  as  you  ne'er  listed  in  your  life. 

Re-enter  Constable  with  Silvia. 

Oh  !  my  friend  Pinch,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Scale.  What  Uien !  is  that  your  respect  to  the 
bench? 

Silv.  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you  nor 
your  bench  neither. 

Scrup,  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  that's  enough :  he's 
a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Scale,  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and  very  fit  for 
a  soldier. 

Con.  A  whoremaster,  I  say,  and  therefore  fit  to 
go. 

Bal.  What  think  you,  captain  ? 

Plume.  I  think  he's  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and 
therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Silv.  Me  for  a  soldier !  send  your  own  Uzy, 
lubberly  sons  at  home,  fellows  tliat  hazard  their 
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necks  every  day  in  pursuit  of  a  fox,  yet  dare  not 
peep  abroad  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face. 

Con.  May  it  please  your  worships,  I  have  a 
woman  at  the  door  to  swear  a  rape  against  this 
rogue. 

Silo.  Is  it  your  wife  or  daughter,  booby?  I 
nvished  'em  both  yesterday. 

Bal.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  Articles  of  War, 
we'll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Plume.  [Reads.]  Articles  of  War  agairul  mu- 
Hny  and  desertion-^ 

Silv.  Hold,  sir  ! — Once  more,  gentlemen,  have 
a  care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart 
for  any  violence  you  offer  to  me ;  and  you,  Mr. 
Balance,  I  speak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall 
heartily  repent  it 

Plume.  Look'ee,  young  spark,  say  but  one  word 
more,  and  Til  build  a  horse  for  you  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  and  make  you  ride  the  most  tiresome  jour- 
ney that  ever  you  made  in  your  life. 

Silv.  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good  cap- 
tain Uuffcap,  but  you  had  better  be  quiet,  I  shall 
find  a  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him,  he*s 
distracted. 

Silv.  'Tis  false  I  I  am  descended  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  your  county ;  my  father  is  as  good 
a  man  as  any  upon  your  bench,  and  I  am  heir  to 
twelve  hundred  pound  a  year. 

Bal.  He's  certainly  mad  ! — Pray,  captain,  read 
the  Articles  of  War. 

Silv.  Hold  once  more  I — Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  to 
you  I  speak,  suppose  I  were  your  child,  would  you 
use  me  at  this  rate  ? 

)  Bal,  No,  faith,  were  you  mine,  I  would  send 
you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army  afterwards. 
Silv.  But  consider  my  father,  sir,  he's  as  good, 
as  generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man  as  ever  served 
his  country  ;  I'm  his  only  child,  perhaps  the  loss 
of  roe  may  break  his  heart. 

Bal.  He's  a  very  great  fool  if  it  does, — Captain, 
if  you  don't  list  him  this  minute,  I'll  leave  the 
court. 

Plume.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy-money 
to  the  men  while  I  read. 

Kile.  Ay,  sir. — Silence,  gentlemen  I 

[Captain  Plumb  readt  Uu  Articles  <if  War. 

Bal.  Very  well ;  now,  captain,  let  me  beg  the 
favour  of  you,  not  to  discharge  this  fellow  upon 
any  account  whatsoever. — Bring  in  the  rest. 

Con.  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  your  wor- 
ship. 

Bal.  No  more  !  there  were  five  two  hours  ago. 

Silv.  'Tis  true,  sir,  but  this  rogue  of  a  constable 
let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a 
man  ;  because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him  but  ten, 
so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gains. 

Justices.  Howl 

Silv.  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  get  away 
for  two  guineas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  about  me ; 
this  is  truth,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

Kite.  And  111  swear  it ;  give  me  the  book,  'tis 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mob.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  gave  him 
half-a-crown  to  say  that  I  was  an  honest  man ; 
but  now,  since  that  your  worships  have  made  me  a 
rogue,  I  hope  I  shall  have  my  money  again. 

Bal.  Tis  my  opinion,  that  this  constable  be 
put  into  the  captain's  hands,  and  if  his  friends 
don't  bring  four  good  men  for  his  ransom  by  to* 


morrow  night— captain,  you  shall  carry  him  to 
Flanders. 

Scale  Scrup.  Agreed  t  agreed  ! 

Plume,  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into  cus- 
tody. 

Kile.  Ay,  ay,  sir. — [To  Constable.]  Will  you 
please  to  have  your  office  taken  from  you  t  or  will 
you  handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  betters 
have  done  bef6re  you  !  [Constable  drops  his  siaff. 

Bal.  Come,  gentliemen,  there  needs  no  great 
ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court. — Captain,  you 
shall  dine  with  me. 

Kit«.  [7*0  Constable.]  Come,  Mr.  Militia 
Serjeant,  I  shall  silence  you  now,  1  believe,  without 
your  taking  the  law  of  me.  lExtunL 


SCENE  y\.—The  Fields, 
Enter  Captain  Drazbn  leading  Lucy  masked. 

Brast.  The  boat  is  just  below  here. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy  with  a  case  e/ pistols  under  his  arm, 

Wor.  Here,  sir,  take  your  cooice. 

[Going  between  them,  and  offering  the  pistols. 

Bra*.  What !  pistols !  are  they  charged,  my 
dear  > 

Wor.  With  a  brace  of  bullets  each. 

Braz.  But  I'm  a  foot-officer,  my  dear,  and  never 
use  pistols,  the  sword  is  my  way — and  I  won't  be 
put  out  of  my  road  to  please  any  man. 

Wor.  Nor  I  neither ;  so  have  at  you. 

[Cocks  one  pistol, 

Brax.  Look'ee,  my  dear,  I  don't  care  for  pis- 
tols.— Pray,  oblige  me,  and  let  us  have  a  bout  at 
sharps ;  damn  it,  there's  no  parrying  these  bullets  I 

Wor.  Sir,  if  you  han't  your  beUyfull  of  these, 
the  swords  shall  come  in  for  second  course. 

Braz.  Why,  then,  fire  and  fury  1  I  have  eaten 
smoke  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  sir;  don't 
think  I  fear  powder,  for  I  live  upon't.  Let  me 
see — [Takes  one."]  And  now,  sir,  how  many  paces 
distant  shall  we  fire  ? 

Wor.  Fire  you  when  you  please,  I'll  reserve 
my  shot  till  I  am  sure  of  you. 

Braz.  Come,  where' s  your  cloak  ? 

Wor.  Cloak  I  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Braz.  To  fight  upon;  I  always  fight  upon  a 
cloak,  'tis  our  way  abroad. 

Lucy,  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  strife. 

[Unmasks, 

Wor.  Lucy  ! — take  her. 

Braz.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  do  1  Huxza  !— 
[Fires  his  pistol.]  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear,  you  plaguy 
harridan,  how  those  bullets  whistle  !  suppose  they 
had  been  lodged  in  my  gizzard  now  I 

Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Braz.  I  can't  tell,  child,  till  I  know  whether 
my  money  be  safe. — [Searching  his  pockets.']  Yes, 
yes,  I  do  pardon  you,  but  if  I  had  you  in  the  Rose 
tavern,  Covent-Garden,  with  three  or  four  hearty 
rakes,  and  three  or  four  smart  napkins,  I  would 
tell  you  another  story,  my  dear.  ISxit, 

Wor,  And  was  Melinda  privy  to  this  ? 

Lucy.  No,  sir,  she  wrote  her  name  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  at  the  fortune-teller's  last  night,  which  I 
put  in  my  pocket,  and  so  writ  above  it  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Wor.  And  how  came  Melinda's  journey  put  off  ? 

Lucy.  At  the  town's  end  she  met  Mr.  Balance's 
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Steward,  who  told  her,  that  Mrs.  Silvia  was  gone 
from  her  father's,  and  nobody  could  tell  whither. 

Wor.  Silvia  gone  from  her  father's  !  This  will 
be  news  to  Plume. — Go  home,  and  tell  your  lady 
how  near  1  was  being  shot  for  her. 

lExeunt  severally/. 


SCENE  VII.— ^1  Room  in  Justice  Balance's 

House, 

Enter  Justice  Balanck  and  Steward. 

Stew,  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening,  sir  ; 
and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber  that 
was  my  young  master's,  we  found  her  clothes 
there ;  but  the  suit  tliat  your  son  left  in  the  press, 
when  he  went  to  London,  was  gone. 

Bal,  The  white  trimmed  with  silver  ? 

Siew,  The  same. 

JBai,  You  han't  told  that  circumstance  to  any- 
body ? 

Stew,  To  none  but  your  worship. 

Bal.  And  be  sure  you  don't.  Go  into  the 
dining-room,  and  tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to 
speak  with  him. 

Stew,  I  shall.  lExit. 

Bal.  Was  ever  roan  so  imposed  upon  I  I  had 
her  promise,  indeed,  that  she  should  never  dispose 
of  herself  without  my  consent  I  have  consented 
with  a  witness,  given  her  away  as  my  act  and  deed. 
And  this,  I  warrant,  the  captain  thinks  will  pass  ; 
no,  I  shall  never  pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of 
robbing  me  of  my  daughter,  and  then  the  mean 
opinion  he  must  have  of  me,  to  think  that  I  could 
be  80  wretchedly  imposed  upon  ;  her  extravagant 
passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt,  but 
the  contrivance  must  be  his.  I'll  know  the  truth 
presently. 

Enter  Captain  Pt.viaw. 

Pray,  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  your  young 
gentleman  soldier  ? 

Plume.  He's  at  my  quarters,  I  suppose,  with 
the  rest  of  ray  men. 

Bai.  Does  he  keep  comp&ny  with  the  common 
soldiers  f 

Plume.  No,  he's  generally  with  me. 

Bal.  He  lies  with  you,  I  presume  ? 

Plume,  No,  faith,  I  offered  him  part  of  my  bed  ; 
but  the  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and  has 
lain  with  her,  I  think,  since  he  came  to  town. 

Bal.  So,  that  between  you  both.  Rose  has  been 
finely  managed. 

Plume.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no  harm 
from  me. 

Bal,  [Aside.^  All's  safe,  I  find !— [.4/owrf.] 
Now,  captain,  you  must  know  that  the  young  fel- 
low's impudence  in  court  was  well  grounded  ;  he 
said  I  should  heartily  repent  his  being  listed,  and 
so  I  do  from  my  soul. 

Plume.  Ay !  for  what  reason  ? 

Bal,  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he  said  he 
was,  born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  this 
county,  and  is  heir  to  twelve  hundred  pound  a 
year. 

Plume.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it— for  I  wanted 
but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  whole  commons  of 
England. 


Bal.  Won't  you  discharge  him  ? 

Plume,  Not  under  a  hundred  pound  sterling. 

Bal,  You  shall  have  it,  for  his  father  is  my 
intimate  friend. 

Plume,  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 

Bal,  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

Plume,  Not  a  penny,  sir ;  I  value  an  obligation 
to  you  much  above  a  hundred  pound. 

Bal,  Pferhaps,  sir,  you  shan  t  repent  your  gene- 
rosity.— ^Will  you  please  to  write  bis  discharge  in 
my  pocket-book  .> — [Gives  his  book,^  In  the  mean 
time,  we'll  send  for  the  gentleman. — ^Who  waits 
there .' 

Enter  Servant. 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr. 
Wilful,  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him  here 
immediately. 

Ser,  Sir,  the  gentleman's  below  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  captain. 

Plume.  Bid  him  come  up. — [Exit  Servant.] 
Here's  the  discharge,  sir. 

Bal,  Sir,  I  thank  you [Aside.  "^  'Tis  plain  he 

had  no  hand  in't. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Silv,  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used  me  bet- 
ter than  to  leave  me  yonder  among  your  swearing, 
drunken  crew.  And  you,  Mr.  Justice,  might  hav^ 
been  so  civil  as  to  have  invited  me  to  dinner,  for  I 
have  eaten  with  as  good  a  man  as  your  worship. 

Plume.  Sir,  you  must  charge  our  want  of  respect, 
upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality. — But  now  you 
are  at  liberty — I  have  discharged  you. 

Silv,  Discharged  me  I 

Bal,  Yes,  sir,  and  you  must  once  more  go  home 
to  your  father. 

Silv.  My  father !  then  I  am  discovered. — O  sir  ? 
[Kneeling,']  I  expect  no  pardon. 

Bal,  Pardon  !  no,  no,  child,  your  crime  shall  be 
your  punishment. — Here,  captain,  I  deliver  her 
over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her  chastisement ; 
since  she  will  be  a  wife,  be  you  a  husband,  a  very 
husband.  When  she  teUs  you  of  her  love,  upbraid 
her  with  her  folly  ;  be  modishly  ungrateful,  because 
she  has  been  unfashlonably  kind,  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  anybody  else,  because  you  can*t 
use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

Plume.  And  are  you  Silvia,  in  good  earnest  ? 

Silv,  Earnest !  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make  it 
a  jest,  sir. 

Plume,  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest  ^ 

Bal,  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Plume,  Why  then  I  have  saved  my  legs  and  arms, 
and  lost  my  liberty;  secure  from  wounds,  I  am 
prepared  for  the  gout ;  farewell  subsistence,  and 
w^elcome  taxes  ! — ^Sir,  my  liberty,  and  hopes  of 
being  a  general,  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  your 
twelve  hundred  pound  a  year. — But  to  your  love, 
madam,  I  resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty 
my  ambition  :  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet,  than 
commanding  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Enter  Mr.  Woiithy, 

Wor,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

Bal.  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest  gentleman 
has  found  her. 
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Enter  ^Mkmnda. 

Afel.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what's  become  of  my 
cousin  Silvia  ? 

BaL  Your  cousin  Silvia  is  talking  yonder  with 
your  cousin  Plume. 

Met.  fVor.  How! 

Silv,  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  change  ?  but,  1  hope,  you'll  excuse 
a  change  that  has  proceeded  from  constancy.  I 
altered  my  outside,  because  I  was  the  same  within; 
and  only  laid  by  the  woman  to  make  sure  of  my 
man ;  that's  my  history. 

Mel,  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cousin, 
but  since  saccess  has  crowned  your  adventures,  you 
will  have  the  world  o'  your  side,  and  I  shall  be 
willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  provided  you'll  pardon 
an  injury  I  offered  you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

Plume.  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to  me, 
and  the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made  to  my 
friend ;  make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 

Mel.  A  go«f^  example,  sir,  will  go  a  great  way : 
when  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surrender,  'tis  pro- 
bable I  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Enter  Captain  Brazkn. 

Braz.  Gentlemen,  I  am  yours. — Madam,  I  am 
not  yours. 
*  Mel.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir. 

Braz.  So  am  I. — You  have  got  a  pretty  house 
here,  Mr.  Laconic. 

BaL  'Tis  time  to  right  all  mistakes. — My  name, 
sir,  is  Balance. 

Braz.  Balance  !  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient ! 
— I  know  your  whole  generation.  Had  not  you  an 
nncle  that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
some  years  ago  ? 

Bal.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Braz.  Intimately,  sir.  He  played  at  billiards 
to  a  miracle.  You  had  a  brother  too,  that  was 
vptain  of  a  iireship — poor  Dick—  he  had  the  most 
engaging  way  with  him — of  making  punch — and 
then  his  cabin  was  so  neat — but  his  boy  Jack  was 
the  most  comical  bastard — ha !  ha !  ha  !  ha  1  ha ! 
a  pickled  dog,  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

Plume.  Well,  captain,  arc  you  fixed  in  your 
project  yet  ?  are  you  still  for  the  privateer  ? 


Braz.  No,  no,  I  had  enough  of  a  privateer  just 
now ;  I  had  like  to  have  been  picked  up  by  a  cruiser 
under  false  colours,  and  a  French  pickaroon  for 
aught  I  know. 

Plnme.  But  have  you  got  your  recruits,  my 
dear  ? 

Braz.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear. 

Plume.  Probably  I  shall  furnish  you. 

Enter  Ross  and  Bulxock. 

Hose.  Captain,  captain,  I  have  got  loose  once 
more,  and  have  persuaded  my  sweetheart  Cart- 
wheel to  go  with  us  ;  but  you  must  promise  not  to 
part  with  me  again. 

Silv.  I  find,  Mrs.  Rose  has  not  been  pleased  with 
her  bedfellow. 

Rose.  Bedfellow !  I  don't  know  whether  I  had 
a  bedfellow  or  not. 

Silv.  Don*t  be  in  a  passion,  child,  I  was  as  little 
pleased  vnth  your  company  as  you  could  be  with 
mine. 

Bull.  Pray,  sir,  dunna  be  offended  at  my  sister, 
she's  something  underbred ;  but  if  you  please,  I'll 
lie  with  you  in  her  stead. 

Plume.  I  have  promised,  madam,  to  provide  for 
this  girl ;  now  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  her  wait 
upon  you  ?  or  shall  I  take  care  of  her } 

Silv.  She  shall  be  my  charge,  sir ;  you  may  find 
it  business  enough  to  take  care  of  me. 

Bull.  Ay,  and  of  me,  captain  ;  for  wauns  !  il' 
ever  you  lift  your  hand  against  me,  I'll  desert. 

Plume.  Captain  Brazen  shall  take  care  o'  that. 
— [  To  Captain  Brazen.]  My  dear,  instead  of  thi; 
twenty  thousand  pound  you  talked  of,  you  shall 
have  the  twenty  brave  recruits  that  I  have  raised, 
at  the  rate  they  cost  me. — My  commission  I  lay 
down,  to  be  taken  up  by  some  braver  fellow,  that 
has  more  merit  and  less  good  fortune,  whilst  I  en- 
deavour, by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentleman, 
to  serve  my  queen  and  country  at  home. 

With  some  regret  I  quit  the  active  field. 

Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yield ; 

Bui  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 

Of  lasting  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 

I  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay, 

And  raise  recruitB  the  matrimonial  way. 

[E.xciint  omnfis. 
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All  ladies  and  gentlemen  tliat  afe  willing  to  see 
the  comedy;  called  the  Recruiting  Officer,  let  them 
repair  to-morrow  night,  by  six  o'clock,  to  the  sign 
of  the  Theatre*Royal  in  Dmry-lane,  and  they  shall 
be  kindly  ent^tained. 

We  scom  the  Tulgar  ways  to  bid  you  come, 
Whole  Europe  now  obeys  the  call  of  drum. 
The  soldier,  not  the  poet,  here  appears, 
And  beats  up  for  a  corps  of  volunteers :    - 
He  finds  that  music  chiefly  tioes  delight  ye, 
And  therefore  chooses  music  to  invite  ye. 

Beat  the  Grenadier  March.  —Row,  row,  tow ! — 
Gentlemen,  this  piece  of  music,  called  An  Over- 
ture  to  a  Battle,  was  composed  by  a  famous  Italian 
master,  and  was  performed  with  wonderful  success 
at  the  great  operas  of  Vigo,  Schellenberg,  and 
Blenheim ;  ^it  came  off  with  the  applause  of  all 
Europe,  excepting  France  ;  the  French  found  it  a 
ittle  too  rough  for  their  delioateete. 

Some  that  have  acted  on  those  glorious  stages. 
Are  here  to  witness  to  succeeding  ages. 
That  no  music  like  the  grenadier*!  engages. 


Ladies,  we  must  own,  that  this  music  of  ours  is 
not  altogether  so  soft  as  Bononcini's ;  yet,  we  dara 
affirm,  tbat  it  has  laid  more  people  asleep  than  aU 
the  CamiUat  in  the  world ;  and,  you'll  condescend 
to  own,  that  it  keeps  one  awake  better  than  any 
opera  that  ever  was  acted. 

The  Grenadier  March  seems  to  be  a  composure 
excellently  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English, 
for  no  music  was  ever  followed  so  far  by  us^  nor 
with  so  much  alacrity ;  and,  with  all  deference  to 
the  present  subscription^  we  must  say,  that  the 
Grenadier  March  has  bc«n  subscribed  for  by  the 
whole  Grand  Alliance ;  and,  we  presume  to  inform  the 
ladies,  that  it  always  has  the  pre-eminence  abroad, 
and  is  constantly  heard  by  the  talleat,  handsomest 
men  in  the  whole  army.  In  short,  to  gratify  the 
present  taste,  our  author  is  now  adapting  some  words 
to  the  Grenadier  March,  which  he  intends  to  have 
performed  to-morrow,  if  the  lady  who  is  to  sing  it 
should  not  happen  to  be  sick. 

This  he  concludes  to  be  the  surest  way 
To  draw  you  hither  ;  for  you'll  all  obey 
Soft  music's  call,  though  you  should  damn  his 
pUiy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbb  reader  may  find  aome  faults  in  this  play,  which  my  Ilhion  prevented  the  amending  of ;  but  thmre  is  fntA  amend! 
«iade  in  the  representation,  which  cannot  be  matched,  no  more  than  the  friendly  and  indefatigable  care  of  Mr.  Wilks, 
to  wh<»n  I  ehidBy  owe  ih^  suooeas  of  the  play, 

O.  FARQUIIAR. 
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Ajmwbix,  )  t*ro  Q<ntU>m<n  e/broken  For  tunes, tltejlrtt 
Archkr,    I      as  Master,  and  the  second  as  Servant. 
Coiiirr  BsL'.A'Hi.  a  French  OJflcer,  Prisoner  at  LichJleM. 
SquiRR  8tTLLKN,  a  Country  Blockhead,  brutal  to  his  Wi/t, 
BiR  Charlkb  FRxaMAN,  Brother  to  Mrs.  Slxlew. 
FoioARU,  a  Priest,  (Captain  to  the  French  Officers. 
BowirAca,  an  Innkeeper, 

GiRBBT,  \ 

IIiiURBi^ow,  Vlirec  Highwaymen. 

Baomhot,     j 

Scrub,  Servant  to  SqtHKK  Si'ixrn. 


Lady  VorNnnx,  an  old,  dvil.  Country  Oentleufoman, 
that  cures  all  her  Neighbours  of  all  distempers  and 
foolishly  fond  of  her  Son  Squirk  Sullkn 

DoRiNDA,  Daughter  to  Lady  IlouNnrvL. 

Mrs.  Si'LLKN,  Wife  to  Squirk  Suixrn. 

Gipsy,  Maid  to  the  Ladies. 

Chbrry,  Daughter  to  Bonifacs. 


Tapster,  Coach-paasengora,  Countryman,  Country 
woman,  and  Servants. 


SCENE, — Lieu  FIELD. 


PROLOGUE 


8P0KRN   BY  MR.  WILKS. 


Wbbn  Strife  distorbs,  or  sloth  corrupts  an  age, 

Keen  satire  is  the  business  of  the  stage. 

When   the    Plain-Dealer  writ,   he    lash'd    those 

crimes, 
'Which  then  infested  most  the  modish  times  : 
But  now,  when  faction  sleeps,  and  sloth  is  fled, 
And  all  our  youth  in  active  fields  are  bred  ; 
When  through  Great  Britain's  fair  extensive  round, 
The  trumps  of  fame,  the  notes  of  union  sound  ; 
When    Anna's    sceptre    points    the    laws    their 

course, 
And  her  example  gives  her  precepts  force  :• 
There  scarce  is  room  for  satire  ;  all  our  lays 
Mnst  be,  or  songs  of  triumph,  or  of  praise. 


But  as  in  grounds  best  cultivated,  tares 
And  poppies  rise  among  the  golden  ears  ; 
Oar  product  so,  fit  for  the  field  or  school, 
Must  mix  with  nature's  favourite  plant — a  fool : 
A  weed  that  has  to  twenty  summers  ran, 
Shoots  up  in  stalk,  and  v^etates  to  man. 
Simpling  our  author  goes  from  field  to  field, 
And  culls  such  fools  as  may  diversion  yield  ; 
And,  thanks  to  nature,  there's  no  want  of  those. 
For  rain  or  shine,  the  thriving  coxcomb  grows. 
Follies  to-night  we  show  ne*er  lash'd  before. 
Yet  such  as  nature  shows  you  every  hour ; 
Nor  can  the  pictures  give  a  just  offence, 
For  fools  are  made  for  jerts  to  men  of  sense. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  Bonitacb's  Inn. 

Enter  Bonifacb  running, 

Bon,  Chamberlain  *  maid !  Cherry  !  daughter 
Cherry !  all  asleep  ?  all  dead  ? 

Enter  Chbrrt  running, 

Cher.  Here,  here  !  why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father  ? 
d'ye  think  we  have  no  ears  ? 

Bon,  You  deserve  to  have  none,  you  young 
minx  1  The  company  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  show 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  'em  wait,  father ;  there's  neither 
red -coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind  it. 

Bon*  But  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn  to- 
night. 

Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coach- 
man should  overturn  them  to-morrow. — Coming  ! 

coming ! — Here's  the  London  coach  arrived. 

i« 

Enter  CoAch-paaaengersipfM  irunkt^  bandboxes,  and  other 
luggage,  and  eroti  the  stage. 

Bon.  Welcome,  ladies  \ 

Cher.  Very  welcome,  gentlemen ! — Chamberlain, 
show  pie  Lion  and  the  Rose.  iExit  with  the  company. 

Enter  Aimwxll  and  AneusR,  the  latter  carrying  a 

portmantle, 

Bon.  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen  I 

Aim.  {To  Archer.]  Set  down  the  things  ;  go 
to  the  stable,  and  see  my  horses  well  rubbed. 

Arch.  I  shall,  sir.  iExit. 

Aim.  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will.  Boniface,  pretty 
well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  O  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant ! 

Bon.  O  sir ! — What  wiU  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is? 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Lichfield  much 
famed  for  ale  ;  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire  ;  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet 
as  milk,  dear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy ; 
and  will  be  just  fourteen  year  old  the  fifth  day  of 
next  March,  old  style. 

Aim.  You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of 
your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children.  I  U  show  you  such  ale ! — Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is. — Sir,  you 
shall  taste  my  Anno  Domini. — I  have  lived  in 
Lichfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and -fifty  years, 
and,  I  believe,  have  not  consumed  eight-and-fifty 
ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess 
your  sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir,  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale  ;  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  ale. 

Enter  Tapster  with  a  bottle  and  glass,  and  exit. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see ! — [Pours  out  a  glass.^ 
Your  worship^s  health. — 11a  !  delicious,  delicious  1 


foncy  it  burgundy,  only  fancy  it,  and  'tis  worth  ten 
shilUngs  a  quart. 

Aim.  {^Drinks."]  'Tis  confounded  strong  ! 

Bon.  Strong  !  it  must  be  so,  or  how  should  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord  ? 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir- 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir ;  she  would  not  let 

the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for 

qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as 

[the  saying  is  ;  and  an  honest  gentleman  that  came 

Sthis  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a 

(dozen  bottles  of  usquebaugh — ^but  the  poor  woman 

was  never  well  after :  but,  howe'er,  I  was  obliged 

Ho  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her? 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good 
lady,  did  what  could  be  done ;  she  cured  lier  of 
three  tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off. 
But  she's  happy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  lady  Bountiful  you  mentioiied  ? 

Bon.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health. — 
[Drinks. "l  My  lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best 
of  women.  Her  last  husband,  sir  Charles  Boun- 
tiful, left  her  worth  a  thousand  pound  a  year; 
and,  I  believe,  she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  chari- 
table uses  for  the  good  of  her  noghbours.  She 
cures  rheumatisms,  ruptures,  and  broken  shins  in 
men  ;  green-sickness,  obstructions,  and  fits  of  the 
mother,  in  women  ;  the  king's  evil,  chincough,  and 
chilblains,  in  children :  in  short,  she  has  cured 
more  people  in  and  about  Lichfield  within  ten 
years  than  the  doctors  have  killed  in  twenty ;  and 
that's  a  bold  word. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  vray  useful 
in  her  generation  t 

Bon.  Yes,  sir ;  she  has  a  daughter  by  sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  country,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son  too,  by  her  first  husband, 
squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  drink  hit 
health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  -well  enough ;  says 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does — nothing  at  all,  faith. 
But  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  Talues  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays 
at  whisk  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours 
together  sometimes. 

Aim.  And  married,  you  say  ? 

Bon.  Ay,  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But 
he's  a-^he  wants  it ;  here,  sir. 

[PoinHng  to  hisMthMi 

Aim,  He  has  it  there,  you  mean  ? 

Bon.  That's  none  of  my  business;  he's  my 
landlord,  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not — 
But — ecod,  he's  no  better  than — Sir,  my  humble 
service  to  you. — [Drinks.]  Though  I  value  not  a 
farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his 
rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  runnini;-trade 
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I  hare  bnt  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her — but 
no  matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface.  Pray, 
what  other  company  have  you  in  town  ? 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies  ;  and  then  we  have 
die  French  officers. 

Aim.  Oh,  that's  right,  yon  have  a  good  many 
of  those  gentlemen :  pray,  how  do  you  like  their 
fsompany  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish 
we  had  as  many  more  of  *em  ;  they're  full  of 
money,  and  pay  double  for  everything  they  have. 
They  know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for 
the  taking  of  'em,  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reim- 
burse us  a  Little.     One  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house. 

Re-enter  Arcbcr. 

Areh.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gentle- 
men below  that  ask  for  you. 

Bon.  1*11  wait  on  'em. — [Aside  to  Archer.] 
Does  your  master  stay  long  in  town,  as  the  say- 
ing is? 

Areh.  I  can't  tell,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon.  Come  from  Loudon  ? 

Arch,  No. 

Bon.  Going  to  London,  mayhap  ? 

Arch,  No. 

Bon.  [AHde.1  An  odd  fellow  this. — [7*0  Aiir- 
WKLL.]  I  beg  your  worship*s  pardon,  I'll  wait  on 
you  in  half  a  minute.  lExU. 

Aim.  The  coast's  clear,  I  see. — Now,  my  dear 
Archer,  welcome  to  Lichfield. 

Arch.  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  iniquity. 

Aim.    Iniquity !    prithee,   leave  canting  ;    you 
need  not  change  your  style  with  your  dress. 
f    Arch.  Don't  mistake  me,  Aimwell,  for  'tis  still 
)my  maxim,'that  there  is  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor 
/mny  crime  so  shameful  as  poverty./ 

Aim.  The  world  confesses  it  every  day  in  its 
practice,  though  men  won't  own  it  for  their 
opinion.  Who  did  that  worthy  lord,  my  brother, 
■ingle  out  of  the  side-box  to  sup  with  him  t'other 
night? 

Arch.  Jack  Handicraft,  a  handsome,  well- 
dressed,  mannerly,  sharping  rogue,  who  keeps  the 
best  company  in  town. 

Aim.  Right !  And,  pray,  who  married  my  lady 
Manslaughter  t'other  day,  the  great  fortune .' 

Arch.  Why,  Nick  Marrabone,  a  professed  pick- 
pocket, and  a  good  bowler  ;  but  he  mlikes  a  hand- 
some figure,  and  rides  in  his  coach,  that  he  formerly 
used  to  ride  behind. 

Aim.  But  did  you  observe  poor  Jack  Generous 
itk  the  Park  last  week  ? 

Arch.  Yes,  with  his  autumnal  periwig,  shading 
bis  melancholy  face,  his  coat  older  than  anything 
bnt  its  fashion,  with  one  hand  idle  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  the  other  picking  his  useless  teeth ;  and, 
though  the  Mall  was  crowded  with  company,  yet 
was  poor  Jack  as  single  and  solitary  as  a  lion  in  a 
desert. 

Aim.  And  ss  much  avoided,  for  no  crime  upon 
earth  but  the  want  of  money. 

Arch.  And  that's  enough.     Men  must  not 
poor  ;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  the  world's 
wide  enough,  let  *em  bustle.     Fortune  has  taken 
the  weak  under  her  protection,  but  men  of  sense 
are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim.  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  I 


now,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you  my  ser- 
vant, when  if  our  intrinsic  value  were  known — 

Arch.  Come,  come,  we  are  the  men  of  intrinsic 
value  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  ourselves, 
whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents  in  life,  or 
revolutions  in  government ;  we  have  heads  to  get 
money  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  our  hearts,  I  grant  ye,  they  are  as 
willing  tits  as  any  within  twenty  degrees ;  but  I  can 
have  no  great  opinion  of  our  heads  from  the  service 
they  have  done  us  hitherto,  unless  it  be  that  they 
have  brought  us  from  London  hither  to  Lichfield, 
made  me  a  lord  and  you  my  servant. 

Arch,  That's  more  than  you  could  expect 
already.     But  what  money  have  we  left  ? 

Aim.  But  two  hundred  pound. 

Arch.  And  our  horses,  clothes,  rings,  &c. — Why, 
we  have  very  good  fortunes  now  for  moderate 
people ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  two  hundred 
pound,  with  the  experience  that  we  are  now  mas- 
ters of,  is  a  better  estate  than  the  ten  we  have 
spent.  Our  friends,  indeed,  began  to  suspect  that 
our  pockets  were  low,  but  we  came  off  with  flying 
colours,  showed  no  signs  of  want  either  in  word  or 
deed. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a  good 
pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappearing ;  and, 
1  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine  that  we  are 
gone  a-volunteering. 

Arch.  Why,  faith,  if  this  prospect  fails,  it  must 
e'en  come  to  that.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of  the 
hundreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight-errantry; 
but,  in  case  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the  t'other 
to  carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we  may 
die,  as  we  lived,  in  a  blaze. 

Aim.  With  all  my  heart ;  snd  we  have  lived 
justly,  Archer;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spent 
our  fortunes,  but  that  we  have  enjoyed  'em. 

Arch.  Right !  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 
money.  We  have  had  our  pennyworths  ;  and,  had 
I  millions,  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  again. 
— O  London  !  London  ! — Well,  we  have  had  our 
share,  and  let  us  be  thankful :  past  pleasures,  for 
aught  I  know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are  sure  of; 
those  to  come  may  disappoint  us.  ^^  — ^ 

Aim.  It  has  often  grieved  the  heart  of  me  to  see 
how  some  inhuman  wretches  murder  their  kind 
fortunes ;  those  that,  by  sacrificing  all  to  one  appe- 
tite, shall  starve  all  the  rest  You  shall  have  some 
that  live  only  in  their  palates,  and  in  their  sense 
of  tasting  shall  drown  the  other  four :  others  are 
only  epicures  in  appearances,  such  who  shall  starve 
their  nights  to  make  a  figure  a  days,  and  famish 
their  own  to  feed  the  eyes  of  others :  a  contrary 
sort  confine  their  pleasures  to  the  dsrk,  and  contract 
their  spacious  acres  to  the  circuit  of  a  muflf-string. 

Arch.  Right !  But  they  find  the  Indies  in  that 
spot  where  they  consume  'em,  and,  I  think,  your 
kind  keepers  have  much  the  best  on't;  for  they 
indulge  the  most  senses  by  one  expense,  there's 
the  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  amply  gratified ; 
'and,  some  philosophers  will  tell  you,  tfait  from 
such  a  commerce  there  arises  a  sixth  sense,  that 
gives  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  the  other  five 
put  together. 

Aim.  And  to  pass  to  the  other  extremity,  of  all 
keepers  I  think  those  the  worst  that  keep  their 
money. 

Areh.  Those  are  the  most  miserable  wights  in 
hink,  luckily  hitherto.     Would  not  any  nian  swenr  '  being,  they  destroy  the  rights  of  nature,  and  disap- 
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point  the  blessings  of  Providence.  Give  me  a  man 
that  keeps  his  five  senses  keen  and  bright  as  his 
sword,  that  has  'em  always  drawn  out  in  their  just 
order  and  strength,  with  his  reason,  as  commander 
at  the  head  of  'em,  that  detaches  'em  by  turns 
upon  whatever  party  of  pleasure  agreeably  offers, 
and  commands  'em  to  retreat  upon  the  least  appear- 
ance of  disadvantage  or  danger !  For  my  part,  I 
can  stick  to  my  bottle  while  my  wine,  my  com- 
pany, and  my  reason,  holds  good ;  I  can  be  charmed 
with  Sappho's  singing  without  falling  in  love  with 
her  face :  I  love  hunting,  but  would  not,  like 
Actseon,  be  eaten  up  by  my  own  dogs ;  I  love  a 
fine  house,  but  let  another  keep  it ;  and  just  so  I 
love  a  fine  woman. 

Aim.  In  that  last  particular  you  have  the  better 
of  me. 

Arch.  Ay,  you're  such  an  amorous  puppy,  that 
I'm  afraid  you'll  spoil  our  sport ;  you  can't  coun- 
terfeit the  passion  without  feeling  it. 

Aim.  Though  the  whining  part  be  out  of  doors 
in  town,  'tis  still  in  force  with  the  country  ladies  : 
and  let  me  tell  you,  Frank,  the  fool  in  that  passion 
shall  outdo  the  knave  at  any  time. 

Arch.  Well,  I  won't  dispute  it  now  ;  you  com- 
mand for  the  day,  and  so  I  submit :  at  Notting- 
ham, you  know,  I  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln,  I  again. 

Arch.  Then,  at  Norwich  I  mount,  which,  I 
think,  shall  be  our  last  stage ;  for,  if  we  fail  there, 
we'll  embark  for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Venus,  and 
welcome  Mars. 

Aim.  A  match  I — Mum  ! 

Re-enter  Boni  rAca. 

Bon.  What  will  your  worship  please  to  have  for 
supper } 

Aim.  WTiat  have  you  got  ? 

Bon.  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in  the 
pof^  and  a  pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper-meat,  I  must  confess.  I 
can't  eat  beef,  landlord. 

Arch.  And  I  hate  pig. 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah  !  do  you  know 
who  you  are  ? 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else  ;  I  have 
everything  in  the  house. 

Aim.  Have  you  any  veal  ? 

Bon.  Veal !  sir,  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Have  you  got  any  fish  or  wildfowl  ? 

Bon.  As  for  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  inland 
town,  and  indifferently  provided  with  fish,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  and  then  for  wildfowl — we  have  a 
delicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed. 

Bon.  Fricasseed  !  Lard,  sir,  they'll  eat  much 
better  smothered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Psha !  damn  your  onions  ! 

Aim.  Again,  sirrah  I — Well,  landlord,  what  you 
])lea8e.  But  hold,  I  have  a  small  charge  of  money, 
and  yo«r  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I  believe 
it  may  be  safer  in  your  custody  than  mine ;  for 
when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk  he  minds  no- 
thing.— Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the  strong-box. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir. — [^Aside.}  This  will  give  us  a 
reputation.  lOives  Aimwkll  a  box. 

Aim.  Here,  landlord;  the  locks  are  sealed  down 
both  for  your  security  and  mine. ;  it  holds  somewhat 
above  two  hundred  pound ;  if  you  doubt  it,  I'll 


count  it  to  you  after  supper ;  but  be  sure  you  lay 
it  where  1  may  have  it  at  a  minute's  warning  ;  for  , 
my  affairs  are  a  little  dubious  at  present ;  perhaps  ■ 
I  may  be  gone  in  half  an  hour,  perhaps  I  may  be 
your  guest  till  the  best  part  of  that  be  spent ;  and 
pray  order  your  ostler  to  keep  my  horses  always 
saddled.  But  one  thing  above  the  rest  I  must  beg, 
that  you  would  let  this  fellow  have  none  of  your 
Anno  Domini^  as  you  call  it ;  for  he's  the  most 
insufferable  sot. — Here,  sirrah,  light  me  to  my 
chamber.  lExit,  lighted  b^  Archkr. 

Bon,  Cherry !  daughter  Cherry  ! 

Re-enter  Cherry. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father  ? 

Bun.  Ay,  child,  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for  the 
gentleman ;  'tis  full  of  money. 

Cher.  Money!  all  that  money!  why,  sure,  fa- 
ther, the  gentleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parliament- 
man.     Who  is  he  } 

Bon.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  he 
talks  of  keeping  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  of 
going  perhaps  at  a  minute's  warning,  or  of  staying 
perhaps  till  the  best  part  of  this  be  spent. 

Cher.  Ay,  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  highwayman. 

Bon.  A  highwayman  !  upon  my  life,  girl,  you 
have  hit  it,  and  this  box  is  some  new- purchased 
booty.  Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  ours. 

Cher,  He  don't  belong  to  our  gang. 

Bon.  What  horses  have  they  ? 

Cher.  The  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon.  A  black !  ten  to  one  the  man  upon  the 
black  mare  ;  and  since  he  don't  belong  to  our  fra- 
ternity, we  may  betray  him  with  a  safe  conscience : 
I  don't  think  it  lawful  to  harbour  any  rogues  but 
my  own.  Look'ee,  child,  as  the  saying  is,  we  muftt 
go  cunningly  to  work,  proofs  we  must  have ;  the 
gentleman's  servant  loves  drink,  I'll  ply  him  that 
way,  and  ten  to  one  loves  a  wench ;  you  must  work 
him  t'other  way. 

Cher.  Father,  would  you  have  me  give  my  secret 
for  his  } 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there's  two  hundred  pound 
to  hoot.— [Ringing  without.]  Coming!  coming! 
— Child,  mind  your  business.  [Ejcit. 

Cher.  What  a  rogue  is  my  father !  My  father ! 
I  deny  it.  My  mother  was  a  good,  generous,  free- 
hearted woman,  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her  good- 
nature might  have  extended  for  the  good  of  her 
children.  This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think  I  can 
call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest,  and  de- 
bauch his  daughter  into  the  bargain — by  a  fodtM^ 
too !  --^^ 

Re-enter  Archer. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  mistress,  is  so  happy 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation  } 

Cher.  Whoever  he  is,  friend,  he'll  be  but  little 
the  better  for't. 

Arch.  I  hope  so,  for,  I'm  sure,  you  did  not 
think  of  me. 

Cher.  Suppose  I  had  .' 

Arch.  Why  then  you're  but  even  with  me  ;  for 
the  minute  I  cam/e  in,  I  was  a-considering  in  wliat 
manner  I  should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend  ! 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 

Cher.  Child!  manners! — If  you  kept  a  little 
more  distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much 
better. 
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Arch,  Distaace  I  good  nighty  saace-boz.  {Ocinff. 

Cher.  [AituU,'\  A  pretty  fellow  I  I  like  his  pride. 
— [Aloud.']  Sir,  pray,  sir,  yoa  see,  sir,  [Ahchkr 
reinrng.]  1  have  the  credit  to  be  entrusted  with 
your  master's  fortnoe  here,  Which  sets  me  a  degree 
above  his  footman;  I  hope,  sir,  you  an't  affronted  ? 

Arch.  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and  1*11 
tell  yon  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no.  'Sdeath, 
cliild,  y«a  have  a  pair  of  delicate  eyes,  and  yoii 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  *em  ! 

Cher.  Why,  sir,  don't  I  see  everybody  ? 

Arch.  Ay,  bnt  if  some  women  had  'em,  they 
would  kill  everybody.  Prithee,  instruct  me^  I 
would  fisiin  make  love  to  you,  but  1  don't  know 
what  to  say. 

Cher.  Why,  did  yon  never  make  love  to  anybody 
before  ? 

Arch.  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can 
assure  you,  madam ;  my  addresses  have  been  always 
confined  to  people  within  my  own  sphere,  I  never 
aspired  so  high  before.  [,Singi. 

But  you  look  so  bright. 

And  urv  drewi'd  so  tiglit, 

Tbat  li  man  would  swear  youYe  rigbt. 
As  ami  waa  e'er  laid  over. 

Such  on  air 

You  freely  wear 

To  enanare. 
As  makes  each  guest  a  lover ! 

Since  then,  niy  dear,  I'm  your  guest. 

Prithee  give  me  of  the  iNwt 

Of  wliat  is  ready  drcst : 
Since  then,  my  dear,  &o. 

Cher.  [Aaide.]  What  can  I  think  of  this  man  ? 
— [Alotid.^  Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir  ? 


^ 


c< 


Arch.  Ay,  my  dear,  take  it  while  'tis  warm. — 
XKiiteea  her."]  Death  and  fire !  her  lips  are  honey- 
combs. 

Cher.  And  I  wish  there  had  been  bees  too,  to 
ave  stung  you  for  your  impudence. 

Arch.  There's  a  swarm  of  Cupids,  my  little 
Venus,  that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  \^As\de.'\  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  as 
well  as  \.-^Aloud.'\  What's  your  name,  sir? 

Arch.  [Atide.j  Name !  egad,  1  have  forgot  it. 
•"[Ahud.]  Oh!  Martin. 

Cher.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 

Arch,  In  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father  ? 

Arch,  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I  hope  not. 

Cher.  You  may  depend  upon't. 

Arch.  Upon  what  ? 

Cher.  That  you're  very  impudent 

j^ch.  Tbat  you're  very  handsome. 

Cher.  That  you're  a  footman. 

Arch,  That  you're  an  angel. 

Cher.  I  shall  be  rude. 

Arch.  So  shall  I.  ISelea  her  hand. 

Cher,  Let  go  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kiss.  iKis$es  her. 

lion.  [Wiihoui.]  Cherry!  Cherry! 

Cher.  I'm — my  father  calls;  you  plaguy  devil, 
bow  durst  you  stop  my  breath  so  ?  Offer  to  fol- 
low me  one  step,  if  you  dare.  {Exit. 

Arch.  A  fair  challenge,  by  this  light  1  this  is  a 
pretty  fair  opening  of  an  adventure ;  but  we  are 
kuight-errants,  and  so  Fortune  be  our  guide. 

lExiii 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.- A  Gallery  in  Lady  Boumtipctl's 

House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sollbm  and  Dorinda  nueling. 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister;  are  you  for  church 
this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Sui.  Anywhere  to  pray ;  for  Heaven  alone 
can  help  me.  But  I  think,  Dorinda,  there's  no 
form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  husbands. 

Dor.  But  there's  a  form  of  law  in  Doctors- 
Commons  ;  and  I  swear,  sister  Sullen,  rather  than 
see  you  thus  continually  discontented,  I  would 
advise  you  to  apply  to  that :  for  besides  the  part 
that  1  bear  in  your  vexatious  broils,  as  being  sister 
to  the  husband,  and  friend  to  the  wife,  your 
example  gives  me  such  an  impression  of  matrimony, 
that  I  shall  be  apt  to  condemn  my  person  to  a  long 
yacation  all  its  liie.  But  supposing,  madam,  that 
^uu  brought  it  to  a  case  of  separation,  what  can 
you  urge  against  your  husband  ?  My  brother  is, 
lirst,  the  moi«t  constant  man  alive. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  most  constant  husband,!  grant  ye. 

Dor,  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
your  quality. 

ifrv  Sill.  A  maintenance.!  do  yon  take  me, 
i.  (tjr  uL>  hu&pitul  V       '   that  1  must  sit  down. 


and  bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink,  and 
clothes  ?  As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought  yonr 
brother  ten  thousand  pounds,  ont  of  which  1  might 
expect  some  pretty  things,  called  pleasures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  that  the 
country  affords. 

Mrs,  Sul.  Country  pleasures !  racks  and  tor- 
ments !  Dost  think,  child,  that  my  limbs  were 
made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over 
stiles?  or  that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing  my 
future  happiness  in  country-pleasures,  had  early 
instructed  me  in  rural  accomplishments  of  drinkii.g 
fat  ale,  playing  at  whisk,  and  smoking  tobacco  with 
my  husband  ?  or  of  spreading  of  plasters,  brewing 
of  diet-drinks,  and  stilling  rosemary-water,  with 
the  good  old  gentlewoman  my  mother-in-law  ? 

Dor.  I'm  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  you ;  I  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  our  entertainments  were  a  little  more  polite, 
or  your  taste  a  little  less  refined.  But,  pray, 
madam,  how  came  the  poets  and  philosophers, 

\  that  laboured  so  much  in  hunting  after  pleasure,  to 

jjplace  it  at  last  in  a  country  life  ? 

k  Mrs.  Sul.  Because  they  wanted  money,  child, 
to  find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten  thousand 

'  pound  ?  if  you  can  show  me  such  a  man,  I'll  lay 

i  you  fifty  pound  you'll  find  him  somewhere  withiu 
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the  weekly  bills.  Not  that  I  disapprove  rural 
pleasures,  as  the  poets  have  painted  them ;  io  their 
landscape,  every  Phillis  has  her  Corydou,  every 
murmuring  stream,  and  every  dowery  mead,  g^ves 
fresh  alarms  to  love.  Besides,  you'U  find,  that 
their  couples  were  never  married  : — ^but  yonder 
I  see  my  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it  is,  Heaven 
knows  !  Come,  Dorinda,  don't  be  angry,  he's  my 
husband,  and  your  brother ;  and  between  both,  is 
he  not  a  sad  brute  ? 

Dor.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of  him, 
you're  the  best  jodge* 

Mr».  Sul.  O  sister,  sister !  if  ever  you  marry, 
beware  of  a  sullen,  silent  sot,  ojje.  that's  always 
musinff,  bat  never  thinks.  There's  some  diversion 
in^a  talking  blockhead  ;  and  since  a  woman  must 
wear  chains,  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
*em  rattle  a  little.  Now  you  shall  see,  but  take 
this  by  the  way.  He  came  home  this  morning  at 
his  usual  hour  of  four,  wakened  me  out  of  a  sweet 
dream  of  something  else,  by  tumbling  over  th#tea. 
table,  which  he  broke  all  to  pieces  ;  after  his  man 
and  he  had  rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passen- 
gers in  a  storm,  he  comes  flounce  into  bed,  dead  as 
a  salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket ;  his  feet  cold 
ns  ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  his  hands 
and  his  face  as  greasy  as  his  flannel  nightcap.  O 
'matrimony  1  He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a 
barbarous  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the 
[whole  economy  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  half  naked, 
land  my  whole  night's  a>mfort  is  the  tuneable 
serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale,  his  nose!  Oh, 
the  pleasure  of  counting  the  melandioly  clock  by  a 
snoring  husband  !  But  now,  sister,  you  shall  see 
how  handsomely,  being  a  well-bred  man,  he  will  beg 
my  pardon. 

EnUr  Squire  Suixsif . 

Squire  Sul.  My  head  aches  consumedly, 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to 
drink  tea  with  us  this  morning  ?  it  may  do  your 
head  good. 

Squire  Sul.  No. 

Dor.  CoiTee,  brother  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Psha ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  please  to  dress,  and  go  to 
church  with  me  ?  the  air  may  help  you. 

Squire  Sul.  Scrub!  iCalU. 

Enter  Scritb. 

Scrub.  Sir  I 

Squire  Sul.  What  day  o'th'  week  is  this  ? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Squire  Sul.  Sunday !  bring  me  a  dram ;  and 
d'ye  hear,  set  out  the  venison-pasty,  and  a  tan- 
kard of  strong  beer  upon  the  hall- table,  I'll  go  to 
breakfast.  [Going. 

Dor.  Stay,  stay,  brother,  you  shan't  get  off  so  ; 
you  were  very  naaght  last  night,  and  must  make 
your  wife  reparation ;  come,  come,  brother,  won't 
you  ask  pardon  ? 

Squire  Sul.  For  what  ? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Squire  Sul.  lean  afford  it,  can't  I  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I  can't,  sir. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this 
is  not  to  be  borne. 

Squire  Sul.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use 
rac  thus  inhumanly  ? 


Squire  Sul.  Scrub  1 
Scrub.  Sir  ! 

Squire  Sul.  Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head. 

lExiL 

Mrs.  Sul.  Have  a  care  of  coming  near  his 
temples.  Scrub,  for  fear  you  meet  something  there 
that  may  turn  the  edge  of  your  razor. — {Exit 
Scrub-]  Inveterate  stupidity  !  did  you  ever  know 
so  hard,  so  obstinate  a  spleen  as  his  ?  O  sister, 
sister !  I  shall  never  ha'  good  of  the  beast  till  I  get 
him  to  town  ;  London,  dear  London,  is  the  place 
for  managing  and  breaking  a  husband. 

Dor.  And  has  not  a  husband*  the  same  oppor^ 
tunides  there  for  humbling  a  wife  ? 

ilfrs.  Sul.  No,  no,  child,  'tis  a  standing  maxim 
in  conjugal  discipline,  that  when  a  man   would] 
enslave  his  wife,  he  hurries  her  into  the  country  ;|  j 
and  when  a  lady  would  be  arbitrary   with  her* 
husband  she  wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town.    A 
man  dare  not  play  the  tyrant  in  London,  because 
there  are  so   many  examples  to  encourage  the 
subject  to  rebel.     O  Dorinda!  Dorinda!  a  fine 
woman  may  do  anything  in  London :  o'  my  con 
science,  she  may  raise  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men. 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
trying  your  power  that  way  here  in  1  Jchfield  ;  you 
have  drawn  the  French  count  to  your  colours 
already. 

Mrs.  Sul,  The  French  are  a  people  that  can't 
live  without  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  English  that  I  know,  sister,  are 
not  averse  to  such  amusements. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  must 
out,  it  may  do  as  well  now  as  hereafter ;  I  think, 
one  way  to  rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband,  is 
to  give  him  a  rival :  security  begets  negligence  in 
all  people,  and  men  must  be  alarmed  to  make  'em 
alert  in  their  duty.  \Women  are  like  pictures,  of 
no  value  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  till  he  hears  men  of 
sense  bid  high  for  the  purchase\ 

Dor.   This  might  do,  sister,  if  ray  brother's 
understanding  were  to  be  convinced  into  a  passion 
for  you  ;  but,  I  fancy,  there's  a  natural  aversion  of 
his  side  ;  and  I  fancy,  sister,  that  yon  don't  come   ; 
much  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  fairly. 

Mrs.  SuL  I  own  it,  we  are  united  contradictions, 
fire  and  water :  but  I  could  be  contented,  with  a 
great  many  other  wives,  to  humour  the  censorious 
mob,  and  give  the  world  an  appearance  of  Uving 
well  with  my  husband,  could  I  bring  him  but  to 
dissemble  a  little  kindness  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance. 

Dor.  But  how  do  you  know,  sister,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  husband  by  this  artifice  to 
a  counterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  a  real 
fury  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Let  him  :  if  I  can't  entice  him  to  the 
one,  I  would  provoke  him  to  the  other.  j 

Dor.  But  how  must  1  behave  myself  between  ye  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  must  assist  me. 

Dor,  What,  against  my  own  brother  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  He's  but  half  a  brother,  and  I'm  your 
entire  friend.  If  I  go  a  step  beyond  the  bounds 
of  honour,  leave  me ;  till  then,  I  expect  you  should 
go  along  with  me  in  everything ;  while  I  trust  my 
honour  in  your  hands,  you  may  trust  your  brother's 
in  mine.     The  count  is  to  dine  here  to>day. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  sister,  that  I  can't 
like  that  man. 
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Mrt.  Sui.  You  like  noUung ;  your  time  is  not 
come;  love  and  death  have  their  fatalities,  and 
strike  home  one  time  or  other :  you'U  pay  for  all 
one  day,  I  warrant  ye.  But  come,  my  lady's  tea 
is  ready,  and  'tis  almost  church  time*        lExotnt, 


SCENE  U,—A  Room  in  BoNit^AOs's  inn. 
AiMWiui.  and  Aechkr  diteovired. 

Aim^  And  was  she  the  daughter  of  the  house  ? 

Arch.  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so  ; 
but  I  dare  swear  she  has  better  blood  in  her  Teins. 

^tfik  Why  dost  think  so  ? 

Areh,  Because  the  baggage  has  a  pert  Jens  tmt 
quoif  she  reads  plays,  keeps  a  monkey,  and  is 
troubled  with  vapours. 

Aim.  By  which  discoveries  I  guess  that  you 
know  more  ot  her. 

Arch.  Not  yet,  faith ;  the  lady  gives  herself  airs; 
forsooth,  nothing  under  a  gentleman  ! 

Aim.  Let  me  take  her  in  hand. 

Arch.  Say  one  word  more  o'  that,  and  I'll  de- 
clare myself,  spoil  your  sport  there,  and  every- 
where else  ;  look  ye,  Aim  well,  every  man  in  his 
own  sphere. 

Aim.  Right ;  and  therefore  you  must  pimp  for 
your  master* 

Arch.  In  the  usual  forms,  good  sir^  after  I  have 
served  myself — But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  figure, 
that  I  fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a  country 
church  ;  the  exterior  part  strikes  first,  and  you're 
in  the  right  to  make  tnat  impression  favourable. 

Aim.  There's  something  in  that  which  may  turn 
to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a 
country  ehurch  draws  as  many  gazers  as  a  blazing- 
star  ;  no  sooner  he  comes  into  the  cathedral,  but  a 
train  of  whispers  runs  buzzing  round  the  congre- 
gation in  a  moment :  H^ho  it  he$  Wherue  comes 
he  $  Do  you  know  him  $  Then  I,  sir,  tips  me 
the  verger  with  half-a-crown ;  he  pockets  the  si- 
mony, and  inducts  me  into  the  best  pew  in  the 
church  ;  I  pull  out  my  snuffbox,  turn  myself 
round,  bow  to  the  bishop,  or  the  dean,  if  he  be 
the  commanding-oflBcer ;  single  out  a  beauty,  rivet 
Ovoth  my  eyes  to  hers,  set  my  nose  a-bleeding  by 
the  strength  of  imagination,  and  show  the  whole 
church  my  concern,  by  my  endeavouring  to  hide 
it ;  after  Uie  sermon,  the  whole  town  gives  me  to 
her  for  a  lover,  and  by  persuading  the  lady  that  I 
am  a-dying  for  her,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  she 
in  good  earnest  falls  in  love  with  me. 

Arch.  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  vrithoot  a 
precedent ;  but  instead  of  riveting  your  eyes  to  a 
beauty,  try  to  fix  'em  upon  a  fortune ;  that's  our 
business  at  present. 

Aim.  Psha  !  no  woman  can  be  a  beauty  without 
a  fortune.     Let  me  alone,  for  I  am  a  marksman. 

Arch.  Tom  1 

Aim.  Kj> 

Arch.  When  were  you  at  church  before,  pray  ? 

Aim.  Um — I  was  there  at  the  coronation. 

Areh.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by 
going  to  church  now  ? 

Aim,  Blessing  1  nay,  Frank,  I  ask  but  for  a 
wife.  lEtdL 

Arch.  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands.  {EsU  at  the  opposite  door. 


SCENE  llh^Another  Room  in  the  same. 

BoJViFAcs  and  Chcrrt  discovered, 

Bon.  Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  is,  have  you 
brought  Martin  to  confess  ? 

Cher.  Pray,  father,  don't  put  me  upon  getting 
anything  out  of  a  man  ;  I'm  but  young,  you  know, 
father,  and  1  don't  understand  wheedling. 

Bon.  Young  !  why,  yon  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedle  ^at  is  not  young  ?  your 
mother  was  useless  at  five-and-twenty.  Not 
wheedle !  would  you  make  your  mother  a  whore, 
and  me  a  cuckold,  as  the  saying  is  ?  1  tell  you, 
his  silence  confesses  it,  and  his  master  spends 
his  money  so  freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentleman 
every  manner  of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  highway- 
man. 

Bnter  Gibbbt. 

Gib.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Bon.  O  Mr.  Gibbet,  what's  the  news  ? 

Gib.  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all  fair  and 
honourable. — Here,  my  dear  Cherry. — [Gives  her 
a  6a^.]  Two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as  good  as 
any  that  ever  hanged  or  saved  a  rogue ;  lay  'em  by 
with  the  rest ;  and  here — ^three  wedding  or  mourn- 
ing rings,  'tis  much  the  same  you  know — here,  two 
silver-hilted  swords  ;  I  took  those  from  fellows 
that  never  show  any  part  of  their  swords  but  the 
hilts — here  is  a  diamond  necklace  which  the  lady 
hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the  coach,  but  1  found 
it  out — this  gold  watch  I  took  from  a  pawnbroker's 
wife ;  it  was  left  in  her  hands  by  a  person  of 
quality,  there's  the  arms  upon  the  case. 

Cher.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from  ? 

Gib.  Ah  !  poor  woman  !  I  pitied  her ; — from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband.  She  had 
made  up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland,  as 
hard  as  she  could  drive ;  sne  told  me  of  her  hus- 
band's barbarous  usage,  and  so  I  left  her  half-a- 
crown.  But  I  had  almost  foigot,  my  dear  Cherry, 
I  have  a  present  for  you. 

Cher.  Whatis't? 

Gib.  A  pot  of  ceruse,  my  child,  that  I  took  out 
of  a  lady's  under-pocket. 

Cher.  What,  Mr.  Gibbet,  do  you  think  that  I 
paint  ? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  your  betters  do ;  I'm  sure 
the  lady  that  I  took  it  from  had  a  coronet  upon  her 
handkerchief.  Here,  take  my  cloak,  and  go,  secure 
the  premises. 

Cher.  I  will  secure  'em.  ISxiL 

Bon.  But,  heark'ee,  where's  Hounslow  and 
Bagshot  ? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night. 

Bon,  D'ye  know  of  any  other  gentlemen  o'  the 
pad  on  this  road  ? 

Gib.  No. 

Bon.  1  fancy  that  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  the 
house  just  now. 

Gib.  The  devil  I  how  d'ye  smoke  'em  ? 

Bon.  Why,  the  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib.  That*s  suspicious,  I  must  confess. 

Bon.  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master's 
chamber ;  he  pretends  to  be  servant  to  the  other, 
we'll  call  him  out  and  pump  bim  a  little. 

Gib.  With  all  my  heart 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Martin  t  {Colts 
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Gib.  The  read!  are  consumed  dwp.  I'm  ae 
u  old  Brentford  at  Chriitmu.— A  good  p 
fellow  that ;  ohoM  aerruil  are  yaa,  friend  t 

Arch.  lilj  maater's. 

Gib.  ReaUjrl 

Arch.  Really. 


Hei 


Arch,  TsU,  all,  dall  I — [Singi  and  camit  ihe 
ptriaig.l  Thii  ii  the  moat  obitiiiale  curl — 

Gib.  1  uli  Tou  hii  name  > 

Areh.  Name,  lir — tall,  all,  datl !— I  nerer  asked 
him  hia  name  in  my  life.— TslJ,  all,  dall ! 

Boh.  WiiHt  think  you  now  ?        [Jiidt  U  Gmmn. 

Gii.  [Jiide  (o  Boniface.]  Plain,  plain,  he 
talki  noir  aa  if  he  were  before  *  judge. — [Tu 
AH.CIIIS.]  But  pray,  friend,  whicb  way  docs  jour 


—hen. 


.    CA*r 

kpect.h 

■  bz 


Arch.  Nay,  child.  I  mDBt  whip  you  if  you  don'l 
mind  your  teason  ;  he  mast  treat  hia — 
.    CA*r.  O  ay  [—be  must  treat  bia  enemies  with  re. 
kpect,  hia  friends  with  indifference,  and  all  the  sarlit    I 

' ~  moBtBUlfermuch.and  fearmore: 

ch,  and  hope  little  ;  in  thort,  be 
musL  emorsce  nil  rain,  and  throw  bimielf  away. 

Aroh.  Had  ever  man  la  hopeful  a  pupil  ai 
mine  f—Come,  my  dear,  Why  ia  love  Called  a 
riddle  ?  ^, 

f?Aer.  Benute,  being  blind,  he  Icada  tbote  that 
see,  and.  though  a  cbild.  he  gorems  a  mau.^ 

Areh.  Mighty  Well  1^ — And  why  ia  Loie  pictured 
blind  ? 

Cber.  Because  the  painten  out  of  the  weakness 


tbj>t 


liege  of  tl 
ijeouldn, 


ardi  or  < 


e  go 


Arch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  BJr.— Tall,  all ! 

Gib.  I'm  afraid  my  fate  will  be  a  contrary  way. 

Bail.  Ha  :  ha  I  ha  I  Mr.  Martin,  you're  very 
nrch.  This  gentleman  is  only  traielling  towarda 
Cheater,  and  would  be  glad  of  jourcatnpany,  that'a 
all. — Come,  captain,  you'll  aUy  to-night,  I  aup- 
pose  ?     I'll  show  yoa  a  chamber — come,  captain. 

Gib.  Farewell,  friend  1 

.flrcA. .Captain,  your  aemnt. — lEjetinl  RoNi- 
rACB  and  Gibbet.]  Captain!  ■  pretty  fellow  I 
'Sdealb,  I  wonder  that  the  officers  of  the  army 
don't  conspire  to  heat  all  scoundrela  in  red  but 


I.  khi 


Cher.  Hold,  hold.  Mr.  Martin!  You 
taken  a  great  deal  of  paint  to  inatrucc  tut 
obat  4'ye  think  t  hive  leurued  by  It? 

Cher,  That  your  discourse  and  your  hah 
cootradlctlana,  and  it  would  he  iionaeuge  in 
behere  you  s  footman  anv  longer. 

Arch.  'Oans,  what  a  w'itch  it  is  ! 

Chtr.  Dtpeiid  upon  this,  air.  nothing  ii 
garb  rtbal!  ever  tempt  me;  for,  thou  '   ' 


te  it.     Owe 


Cher.  [AMide."]  Gone,  and  Martin  here  1  I  hope 
he  did  not  listen  ;  I  would  have  the  mciit   of    " 
discovery  all  my  own,  because  I  would  oblige  I 
lo  love  me— [Aloud.}  Mr.  MarliD,  wbo  w«b  t 

Areh.  Some  recruiting  aerjeant,  or  wliivpcd-ont 
trooper,  I  suppose. 

Cher.  All's  aafe,  I  find.  [.itid/. 

Areh.  Come,  my  dear,  haie  you  conned  over  the 
ratechiae  I  Unght  you  last  night  I' 

Areh.   What'ialoveP 

CJier.  Ixive  ia  1  know  not  what,  it  eomea  I  know 
not  how,  and  goes  I  know  not  when. 

Areh.  Very  well,  an  apt  scliolar.—  [Chueka  hrr 
uiidfr  Ihe  c/iin.]  Where  doea  love  enter  P 

Cher.  Into  the  eyes. 

Arrh.  And  where  go  out  ? 

Cher.  I  won't  tell  Je. 

Arch,  What  are  the  objects  of  tbst  passion  ? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  and  clean  linen. 

Areh,  The  reason  ! 

Cher.  The  two  Arat  are  fiuhionable  in  nalure, 
and  the  tliird  nt  court. 

Areh,  That's  my  dear.  — [Po/a  htr  ebeek.] 
What  are  tlie  signa  and  tokens  of  that  passinn? 

Cher.  A  aiealing  look,  a  stammering  t(>iigur, 
worda  improhahjc,  designs  impossible,  and  action) 


youlo 


I  Lond 


myeduo 


rother,  feU  ii 


riends  disowned  me,  and  ni>w  my  nee 

CAfr.  Then  take  my  hand- promi 
le  belore  you  sleep,  and  I'll  make  y 
■a  llioutand  pounds. 

Areh.  Howl 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that 


d  I'll     "  ■ 


nfinda 


Arch,  [Aii'le.]  'Sdeath,  what 
[Aloud.]  But  heark'ee,  child, 
malie  me  master  of  jouraelf  and  ir 

keep  your  fortune  in  your  hands. 
Cher,  Tfaen  you  won't  marry  m 
Areh.  1  would  marry  you,  hut— 
C/ifr.  O,  Bweet  air.  I'm  your  I 


ie,  and  itlU 


—What 


wearing  a  tirery  would  refuse  two  thousand  pound. 


SCENE    ]. 
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let  the  condition  be  what  it  would .'  no,  no,  sir. 
But  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  freedom  I  hate  taken, 
since  it  was  only  to  inform  myself  of  the  respect 
that  I  ought  to  pay  you. 

Arch.  [Aside.]  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter!— 
lAloud.]  Hold  !  hold ! — And  httve  yoa  actually 
two  thousand  pounds  ? 

Cher.  Sir,  1  hare  my  secrets  as  well  as  you| 
when  j^u  please  to  be  more  open  I  shall  be  more 
free,  and  be  assarted  that  I  have  discoveries  tliAt 
will  match  yours,  be  what  they  will.  In  the  mean 
while,  be  satisfied  that  no  dtseoTery  I  make  shall 
ever  hurt  you,  but  beware  of  my  fother !        IBjfit. 

Arch.  Sol  we're  like  to  have  as  many  adven* 


tures  in  our  inn  ai  Don  Qtuzote  had  in  his. 
Let  me  see — two  thousand  pounds — if  the  wench 
would  promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent, 
6gad,  one  would  marry  her ;  but  the  fortune  may 
go  off  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  may  live — 
Lord  kiiows  how  long.  Th^n  an  innkeeper's 
daughter;  ay,  that's  the  devil — there  my  pride 
brings  me  off. 

For  whatsoe'er  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  angels'  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside, 
On  eartl),  I'm  sure,  'mong  us  of  mortal  calling, 
Pride  saves  man  oft,  and  woman  too,  from  falling. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  J.—  The  Gallery  in  Lady  BoUntiful's 

Ilau^e. 

Enter  Mrs.  din.LSN  and  DoaiNDA. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  my  dear  sister,  let  me 
embrace  thee  !  now  we  are  friends  indeed  ;  for  I 
shall  have  a  secret  of  yours  as  a  pledge  fof  mine — 
now  you'll  be  gotid  for  something,  I  shall  have  you 
conversable  in  the  subjects  of  the  sex: 

Dor.  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  alt  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sight  ? 

Mrs,  Sul.  Psha  !  now  you  spoil  all ;  why  shduld 
not  we  be  as  free  in  our  friendships  as  the  men  ? 
I  warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got  to  his  confi- 
dant already,  has  avowed  his  passion,  toasted  your 
health,  called  you  ten  thousand  angels,  has  run 
over  your  lips,  eyes,  neck,  shape,  air,  and  every- 
thing,  in  a  description  that  warms  their  mirth  to  a 
second  enjoyment. 

Dor.  Your  hand,  sister,  I  an't  welL 

Mrs.  Sul.  So— she's  breeding  already — come, 
child,  up  with  it — hem  a  little— so — now  tell  me, 
don't  you  like  the  gentleman  that  we  saw  at  church 
just  now  ? 

Dor.  The  man's  well  ebough. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well  enough !  is  he  not  a  demigod, 
a  Narcissus,  a  star,  the  man  i*the  mooh  f 

Dor.  O  sister,  I'm  extremely  illl 

Mrs.  Sul.  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child, 
for  a  little  of  her  cephalic  plaster  to  put  to  the 
soles  of  your  feet,  or  shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman 
for  something  for  you  ?  Come,  unlace  your  stays, 
unbosom  yourself.  The  man  is  perfectly  a  pretty 
fellow,  I  saw  him  when  he  first  came  into  church. 

Dor.  I  saw  him  too,  sister,  and  with  an  air  that 
shone,  methought,  like  rays  about  his  person. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well  said,  up  with  it ! 

Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  airs  to 
set  him  off,  no  studied  looks  nor  artful  posture, — 
but  nature  did  it  all — 

Mrs.  Sul.  Better  and  better ! —  one  touch  more 
— come  ! 

Dor.  But  then  his  looks — did  you  observe  his 
eyes  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  I  did. — His  eyes,  well, 
what  of  his  eyes  ? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wandering;  they  seemed 
to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  anything  but  me. — 
And  then  his  looks  so  humble  were,  and  yet  so 


noble,  that  they  aimed  to  tell  me  that  he  could 
with  pride  die  at  my  feet,  though  he  scorned 
slavery  anywhere  else. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  physic  works  purely  ! — How 
d'ye  find  yourself  now,  my  dear  ? 

Dor.  H%m  !  much  better,  niy  dear.— ^Oh,  here 
comes  our  Mercury  ! 

EnUr  Scrub. 

W>.11,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentlemen  } 

Scmd.  Madam,  I  have  brought  yon  a  packet  of 
news. 

Dor.  Open  it  quickly,  come. 

Scrub.  In  the  first  place  I  inquired  who  the 
gentleman  was ;  they  told  me  he  was  a  stranger. 
Liecondly,  I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was  ;  the^ 
answered  and  said,  that  they  Ufver  saw  him  before. 
Thirdly,  I  inquired  what  countryman  he  was ; 
they  replied^  'twas  more  than  they  knew.  Fourthly^ 
I  demanded  whence  he  came ;  their  answer  was; 
they  could  not  tell.  And,  fifthly,  I  staked  whithef 
he  weiit ;  and  they  replied,  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter, — and  this  is  all  I  could  learn. 

Mrs.  Sul,  But  what  do  the  {)eople  say  ?  can't 
they  guess.' 

Scrub.  Why;  somfe  think  he's  a  spy,  some  guess 
he's  a  n^oUntebank,  some  say  one  thing,  some  an- 
other; but,  for  my  own  part,  1  believe  he's  a 
Jesuit. 

Dor.  A  Jesuit !  why  a  Jesuit  ? 

Scrub.  Because  he  keeps  his  horSes  always  ready 
saddled,  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrs.  SuL  His  footman  ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  he  and  the  count's  footman  were 
gabbering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a 
mill-pond ;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
they  laughed  consnmedly. 

Dor,  What  soft  of  livery  has  the  footman  ? 

Scrub.  Livery !  Lord,  madam,  I  took  him  for  a 
captain,  he's  so  bedizzened  with  lace  I  And  then 
he  has  tops  to  his  shoes,  up  to  his^  mid  leg,  a  silver- 
headed  cane  dangling  at  his  knuckles ;  he  carries 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  just  so— [H^o/Ars  about 
foppishfyy]  and  has  a  fine  long  periwig  tied  up  in 
a  bag. — Lord,  madam,  he's  clear  another  sort  of 
man  than  I ! 

Mrs  Sul.  That  may  easily  be. — But  what  shaH 
we  do  now,  sister  ? 

Dor.  1  have  it — this  fellow  has  a  world  of  nm- 
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pliciCy,  and  Kome  cmuiiDg,  Ute  fint  hUcs  the  lat- 
ter hj  aboadiinec. — Scrub ! 

Scrub.   Madam  1 

Dot.  Ws^ive  ■  freat  mind  to  know  who  thii 
ftntlernaa  is,  oalj  for  onr  utJsfacCioD. 

Scrub,  yet,  Dudun,  it  would  be 


Dor.  Yan  must  go  uid  get  acquuDted  with  hit 
footaiBii.  and  invite  bim  bitfaer  to  drink  ■  bottle  of 
jour  ale  ber-aaae  joa're  butler  to-day. 

Semb.  Yei.  madani,  I  am  botler  everj  Sunday. 

Mti.  Sul.  O  hrare !  lister,     ' 


n  aDdersland  themathematici  already.     Ttit 

at  plot  in  tbe  world;  your  mother,  yon  kno 

will  be  gone  to  eburch,  my  apouie  wiil  be  got  to 


tha  alebouae  with  hia  iconndrela,  and  the  house 
will  be  oar  own — ao  we  drop  in  by  accident,  and 
■ak  tbe  fellow  aome  questions  oarselTcs.  In  the 
eonnlry,  you  know,  any  stranger  is  company,  and 
we're  glad  to  take  upwith  tlie  butler  in  a  country- 
dance  and  happy  if  he'll  do  ni  the  favoor, 

refuted  your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Gip,  Ladiei,  dinner'i  upon  table. 
Our.    Scrub,   we'll  eicuia   your  waiting  —  go 
vhire  we  ordered  you. 

Scrub.  I  ahalL  [EnuiX. 


SCENE  U.—A  Room  in  Boniface's  Im. 

Areh.  Well,  Tom,  1  find  you're  a  markiman. 
Aim.  A  markiman  !  who  to  btiad  could  be,  aa 

Arch.  Well,  but  heark'eo,  Aimwetll 
Aim.  AimweU  I    call  me  Oroondates,    Cesario, 
Amadia,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover   piint, 

uuds  in  ber  looki,  ihe  looked  like  Ceres  in  her 

deni,  groves,  and  purling  atreami,  played  on  her 
pleuteDus  face. 

Arch.  Her  face  '.    her  pocket,  yoa  mean  ;  the 
coro,  wine   and  oil,  lies  tbere.      In  short,  she  ha* 

Aim.  Her  eyes  .— 


Tch.    A 


10  I  won 


jr  paaaion  n 


Arclt.  Fasiion  t  what  a  plague,  d'ye  think  Uieae 
raraantie  airs  will  do  our  buaineaa !  Were  my 
temper  aa  eilravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures 
hare  something  more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim.  Your  Bdventnrea ! 

AreK.  Yea, 
The   nymph    that  with    her    twice   ten    hundred 

ith  brazen  engine  hot,  and  quolf  clear  starched. 
Can  fire  the  guest  in  narmln;  of  the  bed- 


Son.  Mr.  Martin,  at  the  saying  is — yonder'i : 
honeat  fellow  below,  my  lady  Bounlirnl'i  butli 
who  begt  tbe  honour  that  yon  would  go  home  with 
him  and  see  hia  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  my  baiMC-maint  to  tbe  gentleman,  and 
lell  him  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him 
immediately.  [£r(l  Bomracc 

Aim.   What  do  I  hear? 
Soft  Orpheui  play,  and  fair  Toltida  ^ng  > 

Areh.   Paha  !  damn  your  rapture* ;  I  tell  yoa, 
here's  a  pump  going  to  be  put  into  the  leaael,  and 
tbe  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life  on't.     Yi 
lay,  there's  another  lady  very  handtome  there  i 

Aim.  Yes,  faith. 


II  her  corn 
And  01 


e  1 


r  snchorage  clear  of  n 
'Ou  fall  foal  iif  me,  by  this  light  you  shall  go 
bottom  !     What  I  make  priie  of  my  little 

I.  Well,  weU,    I  won't.— [B*«  a"cuib.] 


1,  have  yoH  any  tolerable 


■,  there' 


captain  below,  i 


Aim.  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  welcoiBe  erery- 
where  ;  will  you  make  him  a  compliment  from  me 
and  tell  him  I  ahonld  be  glad  of  his  company  ? 

Bon.  Who  shall  I  tell  him,  sir,  would— 

Aim.  lAcide.]  Ha!  that  stroke  wa  well  thrown 
in  '.-[Ahmd,]  I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  liimKili; 
and  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

Son.  1  obey  yonr  coiumaoda,  aa  the  saying  it. 

ilixU.    j 

Arch.  'Sdeath!  I  bad  forgot ;  what  title  will  yon 
give  yourself? 

Aim.  Mj  brother'l,  to  be  sore;  he  would  m 
give  oie  any  thing  else,  BO  I'll  make  bold  with  hia 
honour  this  bout : — yon  know  the  rest  of  yonr  cue. 

Arc/i.  Ay,  ay.  [fiJrft 


Gii.  Sir,  I'm  yours. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  : 
know  you. 

Gib.  I  don't  wonder  ai 
saw  me  before — ^Aiide}  1 


that, 


seeing  you 

Cib.  Sir,  I  acorn  to  intrude 
an — but  my  landlord- 
1im.  O  sir,  I  aik  yo 


air,  for  I  don't 

came  I  by  the  honour 

ly  gentle. 


n  he  told  a 


!Of? 


Cib.  At  your  aenrice,  air. 

Aim.  What  regiment,  may  I  be  fo  bold  .' 

Gib.  A  marching  r^ment,  ur,  au  old  corps. 

Aim.  [Aiide.\  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regi- 
mentaL — lAloud.l  You  have  served  abroad,  air? 

Gib.  Yes,  air.  iu  the  plantaliona,  'twas  my  lot 
to  be  sent  into  the  wont  service ;  I  would  have 
quitted  it  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honour,  you  know 
— Desidea,  'twai  for  the  good  of  my  eouulry  th~~ ' 
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should  be  abroad  : — anything  for  the  good  of  one's 
country — I'm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim,  [A$ide,]  One  of  the  first ;  I'll  lay  my  life. 
[Aloud,]  Yon  found  the  West  Indies  very  hot,  sir  ? 

Gib,  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  Pray,  sir,  han*t  I  seen  your  face  at  Will's 
coifee-house  ? 

Gib,  Ye8>  sir,  and  at  White's  too. 

Aim.  And  where  is  your  company  now,  captain  ? 

Gib,  They  han't  come  yet. 

Aim.  Why,  d'ye  expect  'em  here  ? 

Gib,  They'll  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim,  Which  way  do  they  march  ? 

Gib,  Across  the  country. — [Asuie,]  The  dejrirs 
in't,  if  I  han't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to 
declare!  But  I'm  afraid  he's  not  right,  1  must 
tack  about. 

Aim,  Is  your  company  to  quarter  in  Lichfield? 

Gib,  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim.  What !  all  ? 

Gib,  My  company's  but  thin,  ha  1  ha !  ha  I  we 
are  but  three,  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Aim,  You're  merry,  sir. 

Gib,  Ay,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  sir,  I  under- 
stand the  world,  especially  the  art  of  travelling  :  I 
don't  care,  sir,  for  answering  questions  directly 
upon  the  road — for  I  generally  ride  with  a  charge 
about  me. 

Aim.  Three  or  four,  I  believe.  lAtide. 

Gib,  1  am  credibly  informed  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter,  not,  sir,  that  I 
could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure — but 
truly,  sir,  I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon 
the  road,  that  I  don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim.  [Aside, ^  Your  caution  may  be  necessary. 
— [Aloud,]    Then  I  presume  you're  no  capuin  ? 

Gib.  Not  I,  sir,  captain  is  a  good  travelling 
name,  and  so  I  take  it ;  it  stops  a  great  many 
foolish  inquiries  that  are  generally  made  about 
gentlemen  that  travel,  it  gives  a  man  an  air  of 
something,  and  makes  the  drawers  obedient : — and 
thus  far  I  am  a  captain,  and  no  farther. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profession? 

Gib,  O  sir,  you  must  excuse  me! — upon  my 
word,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  ye. 

Aim.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  upon  my  word,  I  commend 
you. 

Re-tnter  BoNrrAca. 

Well,  Mr.  Boniface,  what's  the  news  ? 

Bon.  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  that  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would  be  glad 
tu  make  the  third  man,  if  you  would  give  him  leave. 

Aim,  What  is  he  ? 

Bon.  A  clergyman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  A  clergyman  !  is  he  really  a  clergyman  ? 
or,  is  it  only  his  travelling  name,  as  my  friend  the 
captain  has  it  ? 

Bon,  O  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  officers  in  town. 

Aim,  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ? 

Bon,  Yes,  sir,  bom  at  Brussels. 

Gib.  A  Frenchman,  and  a  priest!  I  won't  be 
seen  in  his  company,  sir  ;  I  have  a  value  for  my 
reputation,  sir. 

Aim,  Nay,  but,  captain,  since  we  are  by  our- 
selves— can  he  speak  English,  landlord  ? 

Bon,  Very  well,  sir ;  you  may  know  him,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  a  foreigner  by  his  accent,  and  that's 
all. 


SCENE  III.— TAir  Gallery  in  Lady  Bocntiful's 

House, 

Enter  Archcr  and  Scrub  tinging,  and  hugging  one 
anolkfr ,  thf  latter  with  a  tankard  in  his  hand.  Gipvy 
listening  hehthd. 

Scrub,  Tall,  all,  dall ! — Come,  my  dear  boy,  let's 
have  that  song  once  more. 

Arch.  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  family. — 
But  will  you  be  sure  to  keep  the  secret  ? 

Scrub.  Pho !  upon  my  honour,  as  I'm  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Arch,  'Us  enough.  You  must  know  then,  that 
my  master  is  the  lord  viscount  Aimwell ;  he  fought 
a  duel  t'other  day  in  London,  wounded  his  man  so 
dangerously,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  withdraw  till  he 
hears  whether  the  gentleman's  wounds  be  mortal 
or  not.  He  never  was  in  this  part  of  England 
before,  so  he  chose  to  retire  to  this  place,  that*s  all. 

Gip,  And  that's  enough  for  me.  iEjrit, 

Scrub,  And  where  were  you  when  your  master 
fought  ? 

Arch,  We  never  know  of  our  masters'  quarrels. 

Scrub,  No !  if  our  masters  in  the  country  here 
receive  a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  tell 
their  wives  ;  the  wife  teUs  the  servants,  the  servants 


Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  England  before  ? 
Bon,  Never,  sir ;  but  he's  a  master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is ;  he  talks  Latin — it  does  me  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim,  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr.  Boniface  ? 

Son,  Not  I,  sir,  as  the  saying  is  ;  but  he  talks \ 

it  so  very  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  must  be  good.  ) 

I       Aim.  Pray,  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

'      Bon.  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  Foioard.  j 

Fou  Saave  you,  gentlemens,  bote.  I 

Aim.  [Aside.]  A  Frenchman  \'—[To  Foioard.]    ' 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  | 

Foi.  Och,  dear  joy,  I  am  your  most  faitnful 
shervant,  and  yours  alsho. 

Gib,  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English,  hut 
you  have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  foreigner. 

Foi,  My  English  is  very  Tel  for  the  vords,  but 
we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our  tongues 
about  the  pronunciation  so  soon. 

Aim,  [Aside,]  A  foreigner!  a  downright  Teague, 
by  this  light ! — [Aloud,]  Were  you  born  in  France, 
doctor  1 

Foi,  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  I  was  homed 
at  Brussels  ;  I  am  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
joy. 

Gib.  What  king  of  Spain,  sir?  speak  ! 

Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  joy,  I  cannot  tell  you  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
doctor,  he's  a  stranger. 

Foi,  Oh,  let  him  alone,  dear  joy,  I  am  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim,  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  dispute. — 
Here,  landlord,  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Bon,  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  Gentlemen — pray — that  door — 

Foi,  No,  no,  fait,  the  captain  must  lead. 

Aim,  No,  doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is.      [Exit,  the  others  /vUoteiup. 
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alarm  the  tenants,  and  in  half  aii  hour  yoa  shall 
have  the  whole  county  in  arms. 

Arch.  To  hinder  two  men  from  doing  what  they 
have  no  mind  for. — But  if  you  should  chance  to 
talk  now  of  my  business  ? 

Scrub.  T^lk  !  ay,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the 
knack  of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so 
lung  in  a  great  family. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure  there  are  secrets  in  all 
families. 

Scrub.  Secrets  1  ay ; — ^but  I'll  say  no  more. 
Come,  sit  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  our  tankafd : 
here —  lOive*  Akcher  the  tankard. 

Arch.  With  all  nay  heart ;  who  knows  but  you 
and  I  may  come  to  be  better  acquainted,  eh  ?  Here's 
your  ladies'  healths ;  you  have  three,  I  think,  and 
to  be  sure  there  must  be  secrets  among  em. 

iDrinks. 

Scrub.  Secrets  !  ay,  friend. — I  wish  I  had  a 
friend  ! — 

Arch.  Am  not  t  your  friend  ?  come,  you  and  I 
will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub.  Shall  we  ? 

Arch.  From  this  minute.  Give  me  a  kiss: — 
and  now,  brpther  Scrub — 

Scnif*.  And  now,  brother  Martin,  I  will  tell  vou 
a  secret  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  an  end.  You 
must  know  that  I  agoconsumedly  in  love. 

Arch.  That's  a  ternBteTsecreti  that's  the  truth 
on*t. 

Scntb.  That  jade,  Gipsy,  that  was  with  us  just 
now  in  the  cellar,  is  the  arrantest  whore  that  ever 
wore  a  petticoat ;  and  ('m  dying  for  love  of  her. 

Arch.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — Are  you  in  love  with  her 
person  or  her  virtue,  brother  Scrub 

Scrnh.  I  should  like  virtue  best,  because  it  is 
more  durable  than  beauty :  for  virtue  holds  good 
with  some  women  long,  and  many  a  day  after  they 
have  lost  it. 

Arch.  In  the  country,  I  grant  ye,  where  no 
woman's  virtue  is  lost,  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  I  bring  her  to  a  bastard,  I 
should  have  her  all  to  myself ;  but  I  dare  not  put 
it  upon  that  lay,  for  fear  of  beinu^  sent  for  a  soldier. 
Pray,  brother,  how  do  you  geutlemen  in  London 
like  that  same  pressing  act  ? 

Arch.  Very  ill,  brother  Scrub ;  'tis  the  worst 
that  ever  was  made  for  us.  Fortnerly  I  remembet* 
the  good  days,  when  we  could  dun  our  masters  for 
our  wages,  and  if  they  refused  to  pay  us,  we  could 
have  a  warrant  to  carry  'em  before  a  justice  :  but 
now  if  we  talk  of  eating,  they  have  a  warrant  for 
us,  and  carry  us  before  three  justices 

Scrub.  And  to  be  sure  we  go,  if  we  talk  of  eat* 
ing  ;  for  the  justices  won't  give  their  own  servants 
a  bad  example.  Now  this  is  my  misfortune — I  dare 
nut  speak  in  the  house,  while  that  jade  Gipsy  dings 
about  like  a  fury. — Once  I  had  the  better  end  of 
the  staff. 

Arch.  And  how  comes  the  change  now  ? 

Scrub.  Why,  the  mother  of  all  this  mischief  is  a 
priest. 

Arch.  A  priest ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  a  damned  son  of  a  whore  of  Babylon, 
that  came  over  hither  to  say  grace  to  the  French 
officers,  and  eat  up  our  provisions.  There's  not  a 
day  goes  over  his  head  without  a  dinner  or  supper 
m  this  house. 

Arch.   How  came  he  so  familiar  in  the  family  if 

Scrub.  Because  he  speaks  English  as  if  hs  had 


lived  here  all  his  life,  and  tells  lies  as  if  he  had  been 
a  lr9v«Uer  from  bi£  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  l*m  afraid,  has  converted 
the  affections  of  your  Gipsy. 

Scrub.  Converted  !  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend  :  for,.  I'm  afraid,  he  has  made  her  a  whore 
and  a  papist !  But  this  is  not  all ;  there's  the 
French  count  and  Mrs.  StiUen,  they're  in  the  con. 
federacy,  and  for  some  private  ends  of  their  own  to 
be  sure. 

Arch.  A  very  hopeful  family  youts,  brother  Scrub! 
I  suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  her  lover  too  ? 

Scrub.  Not  that  I  know  t  she's  the  best  on  'em, 
that's  the  truth  on't :  but  they  teke  care  to  prevent 
my  curiosity,  by  giving  me  so  much  business,  that 
I'm  a  perfect  slave.  What  've  think  is  my  place 
in  this  family } 

Arch,  Butler,  I  suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  Lord  help  you  1  I'll  tell  you.  Of  a 
Monday  I  drive  the  coach,  of  a  Tuesday  1  drive  the 
plough,  on  Wednesday  I  f>)llow  the  hounds;  a 
Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants,  on  Friday  I  go  to 
market,  on  Saturday  I  draw  warrants,  and  a  Sun- 

flay.  I  draw  beer. 
Arch.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  if  variety  be  a  pleasure  in 
ife,  you  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother. 

Eiit^  Mrs.  SufcLBiir  and  Dohisda. 

But  what  ladies  are  those  1 

Scrub.  Our^,  ours  ;  that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs.  Sullen, and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Dorinda.  Don't 
mind  'em,  sit  still,  man. 

Mrg.  Sul.  I  have  heard  my  brother  talk  of  ray 
lord  Aimwell ;  but  they  say  that  his  brother  ii  the 
finer  gentleman. 

Dor.  That's  impossible,  sister. 

Mrs.  Sui.  He's  vastly  rich,  but  very  close,  they 
say. 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that ;  if  I  can  breep  into  his 
heart,  I'll  open  his  breast,  I  warrant  him  :  I  have 
heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at  by  the 
behaviour  of  their  bcrvants  ;  I  could  wish  we  might 
talk  to  that  fellow. 

^frs.  Sul.  So  do  I ;  for,  I  think  he's  a  very 
pretty  fellow.  Come  this  way.  Til  throw  out  a 
lure  for  him  presently. 

[Dorinda  and  Mrs.  Sullbn  walks  toicards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stage 

Arch.  [^Aside-I  Com,  wine,  and  oil  indeed  ! — 
But,  I  think,  the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of 
flesh  and  blood  ;  she  should  be  my  choice. — Ay, 
ay,  say  you  so  !  — [Mrs.  Sullen  drops  her  ylovcy 
which  he  picks  up  and  presents  to  A^r.j  Madam — 
your  ladyship^s  glove. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O  sir,  i  thank  you! — [To  Dorinda.] 
What  a  handsome  bow  the  fellow  has  ! 

Dor.  Bow  !  why  I  have  known  several  footmen 
come  down  from  London  set  up  here  for  dancing- 
.  masters,  and  carry  off  the  best  fortunes  in  the 
country. 

Arch,  [Aside.}  That  project,  for  aught  I  know, 
had  been  better  than  ours. — [  To  Scrub.]  Brother 
Scrub,  why  don't  you  introduce  me  ? 

Scrub.  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's 
servant  that  you  see  at  church  to-day  ;  I  under- 
stood he  came  from  London,  and  so  I  invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  show  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of  him  ? 

Arch,   0  yes,  madam,  but  the  strength  of  youi 
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ladyship's  liquor  is  a  little  too  potent  for  tbe 
constitution  of  your  humble  servant. 

Afrs,  Sul.  What  then,  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale? 

Arch.  No,  madam ;  my  constant  drink  is  lea, 
or  a  little  wine  and  water.  'Tis  prescribed  me  by 
the  physician  for  a  remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  O  la  1  O  la  !  a  footman  have  the  spleen  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  thought  that  distemper  had  been 
only  proper  to  people  of  quality  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  serrants  ;  though  in 
a  great  many  of  us,  I  believe,  it  proceeds  from 
some  melancholy  particles  in  the  blood,  occasioned 
by  the  stagnation  of  wages. 

Dor.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Sullen.]  How  affectedly 
tbe  fellow  talks  ! — [To  Archrr.}  How  long,  pray, 
have  you  served  your  present  master  ? 

Arch.  Not  long  ;  my  life  has  been  mostly  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Sul,  And  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
best  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best;  the  honour 
of  serving  them  is  sufficient  wages ;  there  is  a 
charm  in  their  looks  that  delivers  a  pleasure  with 
their  commands,  and  gives  our  duty  the  wings  of 
inclination. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Aside.l  That  fligbt  was  above  the 
pitch  of  a  livery. — [Aloud.l  And,  sir,  would  not 
you  be  satisfied  to  serve  a  lady  again  ? 

Arch.  As  a  groom  of  the  chamber,  madam,  but 
not  as  a  footman. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  suppose  you  served  as  footman 
before  ? 

Arch.  For  that  reason  I  would  not  serve  in  that 
post  again ;  for  my  memory  is  too  yveak  for  the 
load  of  messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their  ser- 
vants in  London.  My  lady  Howd'ye,  the  last 
mistress  I  served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and 
told  me,  Martin,  go  to  my  lady  Allnight  with  my 
humble  service;  tell  her  I  was  to  wait  on  her 
ladyship  yesterday,  and  left  word  with  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
that  the  preliminaries  of  the  affair  she  knows  of, 
are  stopped  till  we  know  the  concurrence  of  the 
person  that  I  know  of,  for  whicb  there  are  circum- 
stances wanting  which  we  shall  accommodate  at  the 
old  place  ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  there  is  a 
person  about  her  ladyship,  that  from  several  hints 
and  surmises,  was  accessary  at  a  certain  time  to 
the  disappointments  that  naturally  attend  things, 
that  to  her  knowledge  are  of  more  importance — 

Mrs.  Sul.  Dor,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  where  are  you 
goin?,  sir  I 

Arch.  Why,  1  han't  half  done  !— The  whole 
howd'ye  was  about  half  an  hour  long ;  so  I  hap- 
pened to  misplace  two  syllables,  and  was  tamed  off, 
and  rendered  incapable. 

Dor,  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Sullen.]  The  pleasantest 
fellow,  sister,  I  ever  saw! — [To  Archer.]  But, 
friend,  if  your  master  be  married,  I  presume  you 
still  serve  a  lady  ? 

Areh.  No,  madam,  I  take  care  never  to  come 
into  a  married  family  ;  tbe  commands  of  the  master 
and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  *tis  impos- 
sible to  please  both. 

Dor,  There's  a  main  point  gained :  my  lord  is 
not  married  I  find.  [Atidt. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so  many 
good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provision  made 
for  you. 


Arch.  I  don't  know  how,  madam.  I  had  a 
Ueateuancy  offered  me  three  or  four  times ;  but 
that  is  not  bread,  madam — I  live  much  better  as 
1  do. 

Scrub.  Madam,  he  sings  raxely  1  I  was  thought 
to  do  pretty  well  here  in  the  country  till  he  came  ; 
but  alack  a  day,  I'm  nothing  to  my  brother  Martin ! 

Dor.  Does  he? — Pray,  sir,  will  you  oblige  us 
with  a  song  ? 

Atch.  Are  you  for  passion  or  humour? 

Scrub.  O  le  1  he  has  the  purest  ballad  about  a 
trifle— 

Mrf,  Sul.  A  trifle !  pray,  sir,  let's  have  it. 

Arch.  I'm  ashamed  to  offer  you  a  trifle,  maf^am  ; 
but  since  you  command  me —  iS/nps. 

A  trifling  song  you  shall  hear, 
Begun  with  a  trifle  and  ended: 
All  trifling  ])eof  le  draw  noar» 
And  I  shall  lie  nobly  attended. 

Were  it  not  for  trifles,  a  few. 
That  lately  have  come  Intn  play; 
The  men  would  want  something  to  do. 
And  the  women  want  something  to  say. 

What  makes  men  trifle  in  dressing  * 
Because  the  ladies  (they  know) 
Admire,  by  ottea  posaeaalng. 
That  eminent  trifle  a  beau. 

When  the  lover  his  moments  has  trifleo. 
The  trifle  of  trifles  to  gain  : 
No  sooner  the  virgin  te  rifled. 
But  a  trifle  shall  part  'em  again. 

What  mortal  man  would  be  able 
At  White's  half  an  hour  to  sit  ? 
Or  who  could  bear  a  tea-table. 
Without  talking  of  trifles  for  wit  ? 

The  court  is  from  trifles  secure. 
Gold  keys  are  no  trifles,  we  see : 
White  rods  are  no  trifles,  I*m  sure;. 
Whatever  their  bearers  may  be. 

Bat  if  you  will  go  to  the  place. 
W^here  trifles  abundantly  breed. 
The  levee  will  show  you  his  grace 
Makes  promises  trifles  indeed. 

A  coach  with  six  footmen  behind, 
I  count  neither  trifle  nor  sin : 
But,  ye  gods  I  how  oft  do  we  hiid 
A  scandalous  trifle  within. 

A  flask  of  champagne,  people  think  it 
A  trifle,  or  something  as  bod : 
But  if  you'll  contrive  how  to  drink  it. 
You'll  find  it  no  trifle,  egad ! 

A  parson's  a  trifle  at  sea, 

A  widow's  a  trifle  in  sorrow . 

A  peace  Is  a  trifle  to-day. 

Who  knows  what  may  happen  to-morrow  ( 

A  black  coat  a  trifle  may  cloke. 

Or  to  hide  it,  the  red  may  endeavour: 

But  if  once  the  army  is  broke. 

We  shall  have  more  trifles  tluin  ever. 

The  stage  is  a  trifle,  they  say. 
The  reason,  pray  carry  along. 
Because  at  every  new  play. 
The  houae  they  with  trifles  so  throng. 

But  with  people's  malice  to  trifle. 
And  to  set  us  all  on  a  foot : 
The  author  of  this  is  a  trifle, 
And  his  song  is  a  trifle  to  boot 

Mrs.  Sul.  Very  well,  sir,  we're  obliged  to  you. 

— Something  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 

lOJTerinff  him  mofiry 
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Arch,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused :  my 
roaster,  madam,  payi  me ;  nor  dare  I  take  money 
from  auy  other  hand,  without  injuring  his  honour, 
and  disobeying  his  commands.         IKrit  with  Bcaoa. 

Dor.  This  is  surprising !  Did  you  ever  see  so 
prt- tty  a  well.bred  fellow  ? 

Mrg.  Sul,  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  that 
livery ! 

Dor.  I  fency,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordship  has  pitched 
upon  for  his  courage,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  to 
bear  him  company  in  this  drns,  and  who  ten  to  one 
was  his  second  too. 

Mrt,  Sul.  It  is  so,  it  must  be  so,  and  it  shall  be 
so  ! — for  I  like  him. 

Dor.  What !  better  than  the  count  ? 

Mrs.  Sul,  The  count  happened  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  upon  the  place ;  and  so  I  chose  him 
to  serve  me  in  my  design  npoh  my  husband.  But 
I  should  like  this  fellow  better  in  a  design  upon 
myself. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  interview  with  this 
lord  and  this  gentleman  ;  how  shall  we  bring  that 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Sui.  Patience  !  you  country  ladies  give  no 
quarter  if  once  you  be  entered.  Would  you  prevent 
their  desires,  and  give  the  fellows  no  wishing-time  ? 
Look'ee,  Dorinda,  if  my  lord  Aimwell  loves  you  or 
deserves  you,  he'll  find  a  way  to  see  yon,  and  there 
we  must  leave  it.  My  business  comes  now  upon 
the  tapis.    Have  you  prepared  your  brother  ? 

Dor,  Yes,  yes, 

Mrs,  Sul.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ? 

Dor.  He  said  little,  mumbled  something  to  him- 
self, promised  to  be  guided  by  me— but  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Squire  Sullsit. 

Squire  Sul,  What  singing  was  that  I  heard  just 
now? 

Mrs.  Sul,  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear, 
you  complained  of  it  all  day. 

Squire  Sul,  You*re  impertinent. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  was  ever  so,  since  I  became  one 
flesh  with  you. 

Squire  Sul.  One  flesh  I  rather  two  carcasses 
joined  unnaturally  together. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Or  rather  a  living  soul  coupled  to  a 
dead  body. 

Dor.  So,  this  is  fine  encouragement  for  me  I 

Squire  Sul.  Yes,  my  wife  shows  you  what  you 
must  do. 

Mrs.  Sul,  And  my  husband  shows  you  what  you 
must  suffer. 

Squire  Sul.  'Sdeath,  why  can't  you  be  silent  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  'Sdeath,  why  can't  you  talk  ? 

Squire  Sul,  Do  you  talk  to  any.  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose  ? 

Squire  Sul.  S\Mttr,heajk*et  l—lWhispers.l  I 
shan't  be  home  till  it  be  late.  [£•»'<. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye  ? 

Dor,  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way, 
come  into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  I  directed  him. 
But  let  me  beg  you  onoe  more,  dear  sister,  to  drop 
this  project ;  for  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of 
awaking  him  to  kindness,  you  may  provoke  him  to 
a  rage ;  and  then  who  knows  how  far  his  brutality 
may  carry  him  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Vm  provided  to  receive  him,  I  warrant 
you.    But  here  comes  the  count,  vanish  ! 

lExit  DomiHDA. 


EnUr  Count  BaLUum. 

Don't  you  wonder,  monsieur  le  comte,  that  I  was 
not  at  church  this  afternoon  ? 

Count  Bel.  I  more  wonder,  madam,  that  you  go 
dere  at  all,  or  how  yon  dare  to  lift  those  eyes  to 
heaven  that  are  guilty  of  so  much  killing. 

Mrs.  Sul.  If  Heaven,  sir,  has  given  to  my  eyes 
with  the  power  of  killing  Uie  virtue  of  malcing  a 
cure,  I  hope  the  one  may  atone  for  the  other. 

Count  Bel,  Oh,  largely,  madam,  wonld  your 
ladyship  be  as  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  as  to  give 
the  wound.  •  Consider,  madam,  I  am  doubly  a 
prisoner ;  first  to  the  arms  of  your  general^  then  to 
your  more  conquering  eyes.  My  first  chains  are 
easy,  there  a  ransom  may  redeem  me,  bnt  from  your 
fetters  I  never  shall  get  free. 

Mrs,  Sul,  Alas,  sir  !  why  sho^ild  you  com|dain 
to  me  of  your  <»ptivity,  who  am  in  chains  myself? 
You  know,  sir,  that  I  am  bound,  nay,  must  be  tied 
up  in  that  particular  that  might  give  yon  ease :  I 
am  like  you,  a  prisoner  of  war, — of  war,  indeed — 
I  have  given  my  parole  of  honour ;  would  you 
break  yours  to  gain  your  liberty  ? 

Count  Bel.  Most  certainly  I  would,  were  I  a 
prisoner  among  the  Turks ;  dis  is  your  case,  you're 
a  slave,  madam,  slave  to  the  worst  of  'Turks,  a 
husband. 

Mrs.  Sul.  There  lies  my  foible,  I  confess;  no   I 
fortifications,  no  courage,  conduct,  nor  vigilancy, 
can  pretend  to  defend  a  place,  where  the  cruelty  of   . 
the  governor  forces  the  garrison  to  mutiny. 

Count  Bel.  And  where  de  besieger  u  resolved 
to  die  before  de  place. — Here  will  I  fix  ; — [Kneels] 
with  tears,  vows,  and  prayers  assault  your  heart, 
and  never  rise  till  you  surrender ;  or  if  I  must  ' 
storm — Love  and  St.  Michael ! — And  so  I  begin  the 
attack. 

Mrs,  Sul.  Stand  off! — [Aside."]  Sure  he  hears 
me  not  \—  And  I  could  almost  wish — ^he  did  not ! — 
The  fellow  makes  love  very  prettily. — [Aloud.] 
But,  sir,  why  should  you  put  such  a  value  upon 
my  person,  when  yon  see  it  despised  by  one  that 
knows  it  so  much  better  ? 

Count  Bel.  He  knows  it  not,  though  he  possesses 
it ;  if  he  but  knew  the  value  of  the  jewel  he  is 
master  of,  he  would  always  wear  it  next  his  heart, 
and  sleep  with  it  in  his  arms. 

Mrs.  Sul,  But  since  he  throws  me  unrq^arded 
from  him — 

Count  BeL  And  one  that  knows  your  value 
well  comes  by  and  takes  you  up,  is  not  justice  ? 

iOoes  to  lap  holii  of  her. 

Enter  Squire  Sulubm  teith  his  sword  drmwn. 

Squire  Sul.  Hold,  villain,  hold ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Presenting  a  pistol."]  Do  you  hold  ! 

Squire  Sul,  What !  murder  your  husband,  to 
defend  your  bully ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Bully  !  for  shame,  Mr.  Sullen,  bullies 
wear  long  swords,  the  gentleman  has  none,  he's  a 
prisoner,  you  know.  I  was  aware  of  your  outrage, 
and  prepared  this  to  receive  your  violence ;  and,  if 
occasion  were,  to  preserve  myself  against  the  force 
of  this  other  gentleman. 

Count  Bel.  O  madam,  your  eyes  be  bettre  fire- 
arms  than  your  pistol ;  they  nevre  miss. 

Squire  SuL  What  1  court  my  wife  to  my  face ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  Mr.  Sullen,  put  op :  suspend 
your  fury  for  a  minute. 

Squire  Sul.  To  give  you  time  to  invent  an  excuse  1 
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Mrs.  Sul,  I  need  none. 

Squire  Sul.  No,  for  I  heard  every  syllable  cf 
yonr  discourae. 

Count  Bel.  Ah !  and  begar,  I  link  the  dialogue 
was  vera  pretty. 

Mrt.  SuL  Then  I  inppose,  sir,  you  heard  some- 
thing of  your  own  barbarity  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Barbarity  !  oons  what  does  the 
woman  call  barbarity  ?  do  I  ever  meddle  with  you  ? 

Afrg.  Sul.  No. 

Squire  SuL  As  for  you,  sir,  I  shall  take  another 
time. 

Count  BeL  Ah,  begar,  and  so  must  I. 

Squire  Sul.  Look'ee,  madam,  don't  think  that 
my  anger  proceeds  from  any  concern  I  have  for 
your  honour,  but  for  my  own,  and  if  you  can  con- 
trive any  way  of  being  a  whore  without  making 
me  a  cuckold  do  it  and  welcome. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir,  I  thank  you  kindly,  you  would 
allow  me  the  sin  but  rob  me  of  the  pleasure.  No, 
no,  I'm  resolved  never  to  venture  upon  the  crime 
without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  yon  punished 
for't. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  will  you  grant  me  this,  my 
dear  ?  Let  anybody  else  do  you  the  favour  but 
that  Frenchman,  for  I  mortally  hate  his  whole  ge- 
neration. lExit. 

Count  Bel.  Ah,  sir,  that  be  ungrateful,  for  begar, 
I  love  some  of  yours,  madam-—     lAfproaekinff  Jur. 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  sir. 

Count  Bel.  No,  sir !  garzoon,  madam,  I  am  not 
your  husband. 

Mrs.  Sul.  'Tis  time  to  undeceive  you,  sir.  I 
believed  your  addresses  to  me  were  no  more  than 
an  amusement,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  the  same 
of  my  complaisance  ;  and  to  convince  you  that  you 
ought,  you  must  know,  that  I  brought  you  hither 
only  to  make  you  instrumental  in  setting  me  right 
with  my  husband,  for  he  was  planted  to  listen  by 
my  appointment. 

Count  Bel.  By  your  appointment  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Certainly. 

Count  Bel.  And  so,  madam,  while  I  was  telling 
twenty  stories  to  part  you  from  your  husband, 
begar,  I  was  bringing  you  together  all  the  while  P 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  hope 
this  will  give  yon  a  taste  of  the  virtue  of  the  En- 
glish ladies. 

Count  Bel.  Begar,  madam,  your  virtue  be  vera 
great,  but  garzoon,  your  houeste  be  vera  little. 


Ee-enttr  Domhoa. 


Mrs.  Sul.  Nay,  now,  you're  angry,  sir. 
Count  Bel.  Angry  ! — Fair  Dorinda  [Sings  and 
addresses  Dorinda.]  Madam,  when  your  ladyship 
want  a  fool,  send  for  me.  Fair  Dorinda,  Revenge, 
^c.  lEjcit  tinging. 

Mrs.  Sul.  There  goes  the  true  humour  of  his 
nation — ^resentment  with  good  manners,  and  the 
height  of  anger  in  a  song  I  Well,  sistsr,  you  must 
be  judge,  for  you  have  heard  the  trial. 
Dor.  And  I  bring  in  my  brother  guilty. 
Mrs.  Sul.  But  I  must  bear  the  punishment. 
'Tis  hard,  sister. 

Dor.  I  own  it ;  but  you  must  have  patience. 
Mrs,  Sul.  Patience  I  the  cant  of  custom — Pro- 
vidence sends  no  evil  without  a  remedy.  Should  I 
lie  groaning  under  a  yoke  I  cat)  shake  off,  I  were 
accessary  to  my  ruin,  and  my  patience  were  no 
better  than  self-murder. 

Dor.  But  how  can  you  shake  off  the  yoke  ?  your 
divisions  don't* come  within  the  reach  of  the  law 
for  a  divorce. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Law  1  what  law  can  search  into  the 
remote  abyss  of  nature  ?  what  evidence  can  prove 
the  unaccountable  disaffections  of  wedlock  ?  Can 
a  jury  sum  up  the  endless  aversions  that  are  rooted 
in  our  souls,  or  can  a  bench  give  judgment  upon 
antipathies  ? 

Dor.  They  never  pretended,  sister ;  they  never 
meddle,  but  in  case  oi  uncleanness. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Uncleanness  I    O  sister !  casual  vio- 
lation is  a  transient  injury,  and  may  possibly  be 
repaired,  but  can  radical  hatreds  be  ever  reconciled  ? 
No,  no,  sister,  nature  is  the  first  lawgiver,  and 
when  she  has  set  tempers  opposite,  not  all  the 
golden  links  of  wedlock  nor  iron  manacles  of  law 
can  keep  'em  &st. 
Wedlock  we  own  ordain'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 
But  such  as  Heaven  ordain'd  it  first  to  be ; — 
Concurring  tempers  in  the  man  and  wife 
As  mutual  helps  to  draw  the  load  of  life. 
View  bW  the  works  of  Providence  above. 
The  stars  with  harmony  and  concord  move  ; 
View  all  the  works  of  Providence  below. 
The  fire,  the  water,  earth  and  air,  we  know, 
All  in  one  plant  agree  to  make  it  grow. 
Must  man,  the  chiefest  work  of  art  divine, 
Be  doom'd  in  endless  discord  to  repine  ? 
No,  we  should  injure  Heaven  by  that  surmise, 
Omnipotence  is  just,  were  man  but  wise.  iExeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I The  Gallery  in  Lady  Bountiful's 

House, 

Mrs.  BuLLjeir  discovered  alone. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Were  I  bom  an  humble  Turk,  where 
women  have  no  soul  nor  property,  there  I  must  sit 
contented.  But  in  England,  a  country  whose 
women  are  its  glory,  must  women  be  abused  ? 
where  women  rode,  must  women  be  enslaved? 
Nay,  cheated  into  slavery,  mocked  by  a  promise  of 
comfortable  society  into  a  wilderness  of  solitude  I 
I  dare  not  keep  Ihe  thought  about  me.  Oh,  here 
comes  something  to  divert  me ! 


f 
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Enter  a  ConntrTwomon. 

Worn,  I  come,  an't  please  your  ladyship— you're 
my  lady  Bountifiil,  an't  ye  ? 

Mrs.  SuL  Well,  good  woman,  go  on. 

Worn.  I  come  seventeen  long  midl  to  have  a  cure 
for  my  husband's  sore  leg. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Your  husband !  what,  woman,  cure 
your  husband ! 

Worn.  Ay,  poor  man,  fojr  his  sore  leg  won't  let 
him  stir  from  home. 

Mrs.  SuL  There,  I  confess,  you  have  given  me 
a  reason.  WeU,  good  woman,  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.    You  must  lay  your  husband's  leg 
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upon  a  tabie,  and  with  a  chopping-knife  yon  must 
lay  it  open  as  broad  aa  you  can,  then  you  muat 
take  out  the  bone,  and  beat  the  fiesh  soundly 
with  a  rolling-pin,  then  take  salt,  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  and  ginger,  some  sweet-herbs,  and  season  it 
▼ery  well,  then  roll  it  up  like  brawn,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven  for  two  hours. 

Worn,  Heavens  reward  yom:  ladyship  ! — I  have 
two  little  babies  too  that  are  piteous  Imd  with  the 
graips,  an*t  please  ye. 

Mrg,  Sul,  Put  a  little  pepper  and  salt  in  (heir 
bellies,  good  wonum. 

EmUr  Lady  BounriruL. 

I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  taking  your  busi- 
ness out  of  your  hands,  I  have  been  a-tampering 
here  a  little  with  one  of  your  patients. 

Lady  Bonn,  Come,  good  woman,  don't  mind 
this  mad  creature,  I  am  the  person  that  you  want, 
I  suppose.     What  would  you  have,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  SuJ.  She  wants  something  for  her  hus- 
band's sore  leg. 

Lady  Boun.  What'^  the  matter  with  his  leg, 
goody? 

Worn.  It  come  first,  as  one  might  say,  with  a 
sort  of  dizziness  in  his  foot,  then  he  had  a  kind  of 
Usincss  in  his  joints,  and  then  his  1^  broke  out, 
and  then  it  swelled,  and  then  it  closed  again,  and 
then  it  broke  out  again,  and  then  it  festered,  and 
then  it  grew  better,  and  then  it  grew  worse  again. 

Mrt.  SuL  Ha !  ha  I  ha  ! 

Lady  Boun.  How  can  you  be  merry  with  the 
misfbrtuoes  of  other  people  ? 

Mn,  SuL  Because  my  own  make  me  sad, 
madam. 

Lady  Bovn,  The  worst  reason  in  the  world, 
daughter ;  your  own  misfortunes  should  teach  you 
to  pity  others. 

Mrs.  Sul,  But  the  woman's  misfortunes  and 
mine  are  nothing  alike  ;  her  husband  is  sick,  and 
mine,  alas  !  is  in  health. 

Lady  Bonn,  What  1  would  you  wish  your  hus- 
band sick  ? 

Mrs.  Sal.  Not  of  a  sore  leg  of  all  things. 

Lady  Boun.  Well,  good  woman,  go  to  the 
pantry,  get  your  beUyful  of  victuals,  then  I'll  give 
you  a  receipt  of  diet-drink  for  yoar  husband.  But 
d'ye  hear,  goody,  you  must  not  let  your  husband 
move  too  much. 

Worn.  No,  no,  madam,  the  poor  man's  inclinable 
enough  to  lie  stilt  [.BxiL 

Lady  Boun.  Well,  daughter  Sullen,  though  you 
laagh,  I  have  done  miracles  about  the  country  here 
with  my  receipts. 

Mrs-  Sul.  Miracles  indeed,  if  they  have  curedS 
anybody ;  but  I  believe,  madam,  the  patient's  faithi 
goes  farther  toward  the  miracle  than  your  prescript 
tion. 

Lady  Boun.  Fancy  helps  in  some  cases ;  but 
there's  your  husband,  who  has  as  little  fancy  as 
anybody,  I  brought  him  from  death's  door. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  suppose,  madam,  you  made  him 
drink  plentifully  of  ass's  milk. 

Enter  Dorik da,  who  runs  to  Mrs.  Sollbn. 
Dor.  News,  dear  sister !  news  1  news  1 

Enter  Axcheb,  running. 

Arch.  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Bountiful  ? — 
Pray,  which  is  the  old  lady  of  yoa  three  i 
Lady  Boun.  I  am. 


Areh.  O  madam,  the  fame  of  your  ladyship's 
charity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill  and  ability, 
have  drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathing  his  last. 

Lady  Boun.  Your  master !  where  is  he  ? 

Arch.  At  your  gate,  madam.  Dravm  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  handsome  house  to  vvew  it  nearer, 
and  walking  up  the  avenue  within  five  paces  of  the 
court-yard,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  sudden  with  a  sort 
of  I  know  not  what,  but  down  he  fell^  and  there  he 
lies. 

Lady  Boun.  Here^  Scrub,  Gipsy,  «11  rai^,  get  my 
easy-chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it,  and 
bring  him  in  quickly  !  quickly  ! 

Arch-  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for  tjhis 
charitable  act. 

Lady  Boun.  Is  your  master  us^d  to  these  fits  ? 

Aroh.  O  yes,  madam,  frequently :  I  have  known 
him  have  five  or  six  of  a  night. 

Lady  Boun.  What's  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he's  a-dying !  a  minute's 
care  or  neglect  may  save  or  destroy  his  Ufe. 

Lady  Bo^n,  Ah, poor  gentleman! — Come,  friend, 
show  me  the  way  ;  I'll  s^  him  brought  in  myself. 

lExit  with  Aacasa. 

Dor.  O  sister,  my  heart  flutters  about  strangdj ! 
I  can  hardly  forbear  running  to  his  assistance. 

Mrs.  SuL  And  I'll  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
assistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I  tell 
you  that  my  lord  would  ^nd  a  way  to  come  at  you  } 
Love's  his  distemper,  and  you  must  be  the  physician; 
put  on  sdl  your  charms,  summon  all  your  fire  into 
your  eyes,  plant  the  whole  artillery  of  your  looks 
against  bis  oreast,  and  down  with  him. 

Dpr.  O  sister  !  I'm  but  a  young  gunner  ;  T  shall 
be  afraid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  recoil, 
and  hurt  myself. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Never  fear,  you  shall  see  me  shoot 
before  you,  if  you  vrill. 

Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister,  you  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I  shan't  care  for  being 
instructed  by  you. 

Enter  AnawKLL,  carried  in  a  chair  bf  Akchsr  and  Scatrv. 
and  counterfeiting  a  swoon;  Uidy  BocmrtFni.  amd 
Gipsy  following. 

Lady  Boun,  Here,  here,  let's  see  the  bartahoni 
drops. — Gipsy,  a  glass  of  fair  water !  His  fit's  very 
strong. — Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are  clinched  ! 

Areh.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d'ye  do!  why 
don't  you  help  us?— [To  Dorikda.]  Pray, 
madam,  take  his  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can, 
whilst  I  hold  his  head.  [DoamnA  takes  his  hand. 

Dor,  Poor  gentleman! — Oh!— he  has  got  my 
hand  within  his,  and  squeezes  it  unmereifiiliy — 

I*ady  Boun,  'Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
child. 

Arch.  Oh,  madam,  he's  perfectly  possessed  in 
these  cases— he'll  bite  if  you  don't  have  a  care. 

Dor,  Oh,  my  hand  !  my  hand  ! 

Lady  Boun,  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool- 
ish girl  ?  I  have  got  this  hand  open  you  see  vrith 
a  great  deal  of  ease. 

Arch.  Ay,  but,  madam,  your  daughter's  hand  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladydiip'a,  and  the 
heat  of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that  way. 

Mrs,  Sul,  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  in 
these  sorts  of  fits. 

Arch,  *Tis  no  wonder,  madam,  for  I'm  often 
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troubled  with  them  myself ;  I  find  myself  extremely 
ill  at  this  miDUte.  ILooking  hard  at  Mn.  8uli.bj«. 

Mrs.  Sttl.  I  fancy  I  could  fiad  a  way  to  cure 
you.  lAttde. 

Lady  Bonn.  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 

Arch.  Longer  than  usoal^  madam. — Pray,  young 
lady,  open  his  breast,  and  give  him  air. 

Lady  Boun.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him 
first,  pray  ? 

Arch.  To-day  at  church,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  In  what  manner  was  be  taken  ? 

Arch,  Very  strangely,  my  lady.  He  was  of  a 
sudden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which, 
at  the  first,  he  only  felt,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
*twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

Lady  Boun.  Wind,  nothing  but  wind  1 

Arch.  By  soft  degrees  it  grew  and  mounted  to 
his  brain,  there  his  fancy  caught  it ;  there  formed 
it  so  beautiful,  and  dressed  it  up  in  such  gay, 
pleasing  colours,  that  his  transported  appetite 
seized  the  fair  idea,  and  straight  conveyed  it  to  his 
heart  That  hospitable  seat  of  life  sent  all  its 
sanguine  spirits  forth  to  meet,  and  opened  all  its 
sluicy  gates  to  take  the  stranger  in. 

Lady  Boun,  Your  master  should  never  go  with, 
out  a  bottle  lo  smell  to. — Oh,.-Jie  recovers !  —  The 
lavender  water — some  feathers  to  bum  under  his 
nose — Hungary  water  to  rub  his  temples. — Oh,  he 
comes  to  himself! — Hem  a  little,  sir,  hem. — 
Gipsy !  bring  the  cordial-water. 

[ AiMWELL  seewit  to  auHikM  in  amaze. 

Dor.  How  d'ye,  sir  ? 

Aim.  Where  am  I  ?  IRUiny. 

Sure  I  have  pass'd  the  gulf  of  sUent  death, 
And  now  I  land  on  the  Elysian  shore  !— 
behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains. 
Fair  Proserpine — 
Let  me  adore  thy  bright  divinity. 

{Kueelt  to  DotasDA,  and  kisses  her  hand, 

Mrs.  Sul.  So,  so,  so  I  I  knew  where  the  fit 
would  end  1 

Aim.  Eurydioe  perhaps — 

How  could  thy  Orpheus  keep  his  word. 

And  not  look  back  upon  thee  ? 

No  treasure    but  thyself  could    sure    have 

bribed  him 
To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 

Lady  Boun.  Delirious,  poor  gentleman  I 

Arch.  Very  delirious,  madam,  very  delirious. 

Aim.  Martin's  voice,  I  think. 

Arch.  Yea,  my  lord. — How  does  your  lordship? 

Laay  Boun.  Lord  I  did  you  mind  that,  girls  ? 
lAside  to  Mrs.  Sullbn  and  DoaiiroA. 

Aim.  Where  am  I  ? 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  taken 
just  now  with  one  of  your  old  fits,  under  the  trees, 
just  by  this  good  Uuiy's  house ;  her  ladyship  had 
you  taken  in,  and  has  miraculously  brought  you  to 
yourself,  as  you  see. 

Aim.  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  madam, 
that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon ;  and  refer  my 
acknowledgments  for  your  ladyship's  care,  till 
an  opportunity  offers  of  making  some  amends.  I 
dare  be  no  longer  troublesome. — Martin  I  give  two 
guineas  to  the  servants.  iGoing. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air,  you  don't  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were 
perfectly  recovered. 

illere  Aucbbr  talks  to  Lady  BotnmFUL  in  dumb  show. 

Aim,  That  I  shall  never  be,  madam  ;  my  present 


illness  is  so  rooted  that  I  must  expect  to  carry  it 
to  my  grave. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Don't  despair,  sir ;  I  have  known 
several  in  your  distemper  shake  it  off  with  a  fort- 
night's physic. 

Lady  Boun.  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been 
telling  me  that  you're  apt  to  relapse  if  you  go  into 
the  air  :  your  good  manners  shan  t  get  the  better  of 
ours — you  shall  sit  down  again,  sir.  Come,  sir, 
we  don't  mind  ceremonies  in  the  country — here, 
sir,  my  service  t'ye. — You  shall  taste  my  water ; 
'tis  a  cordial  I  can  assure  you,  and  of  my  own 
making — drink  it  off,  sir. — [Aimwbll  drinks.] 
And  how  d'ye  find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Aim,  Somewhat  better — though  very  faint  still. 

Lady  Boun.  Ay,  ay,  people  are  idways  faint 
after  these  fits. — Come,  girls,  you  shall  show  the 
gentleman  the  house.— 'Tis  but  an  old  family  build- 
ing, sir ;  but  you  had  better  walk  about,  and  cool 
by  degrees,  than  venture  immediately  into  the  air. 
You'll  find  some  tolerable  pictures. — Dorinda, 
show  the  gentleman  the  way.  I  must  go  to  the 
poor  woman  below.  lEiHt. 

Dor.  This  way,  sir. 

Aim.  Ladies,  shall  I  beg  leave  for  my  servant  to 
wait  on  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very  well? 

Mrs.  Sul,  Sir,  we  understand  originals  as  well 
as  he  does  pictures,  so  he  may  come  along. 

lExeuntcUlbut  Scrub,  Aimwbll  leading  Dohiuda, 

Enter  Foioaro. 

Foi,  Save  you,  master  Scrub  I 

Scrub.  Sir,  I  won't  be  saved  your  way — I  hate  a 
priest,  I  abhor  the  French,  and  I  defy  the  devil. 
Sir,  I'm  a  bold  Briton,  and  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  to  keep  out  popery  and  slavery. 

Foi.  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down  in 
politics,  and  so  I  would  be  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Shipsy. 

Scrub.  Good  Mr.  Priest,  you  can't  spoak  with 
her,  she*s  sick,  sir,  she's  gone  abroad,  sir,  she's — 
dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Be-enter  Gipsy. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence  I  how  dare  you  talk 
so  saucily  to  the  doctor  ? — Pray,  sir,  don*t  take  it 
ill ;  for  the  common  people  of  England  are  not  so 
civil  to  strangers,  as — 

Scrub.  You  lie !  you  lie  !  'tis  the  common  peo- 
ple that  are  dvillest  to  strangers. 

dp.  Sirrah,  I  have  a  good  mind  to — ^get  you 
out,  I  say  ! 

Scrub.  I  won't. 

Gip.  You  won't,  sauce-box  !  —  Pray,  doctor, 
what  is  the  captain's  name  that  came  to  your  inn 
last  night  ? 

Scrub,  lAside.'i  The  captain!  ah,  the  devil, 
there  she  hampers  me  again  ;  the  captain  has  me 
on  one  side,  and  the  priest  on  t'other  :  so  between 
the  gown  and  the  sword,  1  have  a  fine  time  on*t> 
— But,  Cedunt  arma  togm. 

Gip.  What,  sirrah,  won't  you  march  ? 

Scrub.  No,  my  dear,  I  won't  march — but  I'll 
walk. — [Aside.'l  And  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a 
little  too.  IRetires  behind,  listining, 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  barba- 
rously treated,  that's  the  truth  on*t. 

Foi.  Ah,  Mrs.  Gipsy,  upon  my  shonl,  now,  gra 
his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow  in  your 
bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  commisera* 
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tioQ  !  He  veeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he  iistles, 
and  he  swears,  and  he  laughs,  and  he  stamps,  and 
he  sings:  in  conclusion,  joy,  he*a  afflicted  a-la- 
Franqaiset  and  a  stranger  would  not  know  whider 
to  cry  or  to  laugh  with  him. 

Gip,  What  would  you  have  me  do,  doctor  ? 

Foi.  Noting,  joy,  but  only  hide  the  count  in 
Mrs.  Sullen' 8  closet  when  it  is  dark. 

Gtp.  Nothing !  is  that  nothing  ?  it  would  be 
both  a  sin  and  a  shame,  doctor. 

Foi.  Here  is  twenty  louis-d'ors,  joy,  for  your 
shame ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  absolution  for  the 
shin. . 

Gip.  But  won't  that  money  look  like  a  bribe  ? 

Foi.  Dat  is  according  as  you  shall  tauk  it.  If 
you  receive  the  money  beforehand,  'twill  be  logice^ 
a  bribe  ;  but  if  you  stay  till  afterwards,  'twill  be 
only  a  gratification. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  I'll  take  it  logice.  But  what 
must  1  do  with  my  conscience,  sir  ? 

Foi.  Leave  dat  wid  me,  joy ;  I  am  your  priest, 
gra  ;  and  your  conscience  is  under  my  hands. 

Gip.  But  should  1  put  the  count  into  the 
closet — 

Foi.  Vel,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  being  in 
a  closhet  ?  one  may  go  to  prayers  in  a  closhet. 

Gip.  But  if  the  lady  should  come  into  her  cham- 
ber, and  go  to  bed  ? 

Foi.  Vel,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to  bed, 
joy? 

Gip.  Ay,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doctor  ? 

Foi.  Vel  den — the  parties  must  be  responsible. 
Do  you  be  after  pntting  the  count  in  the  closhet ; 
and  leave  the  shins  wid  themselves.  1  will  come 
with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in  your  chamber. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  pure! 
Methinks  I'm  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  andean 
sin  afresh  with  so  much  security,  that  I'm  resolved 
to  die  a  martyr  to*t.  Here*s  the  key  of  the  garden 
door,  come  in  the  back-way  when  'tis  late,  I'll  be 
ready  to  receive  you  ;  but  don't  so  much  as  whis- 
per, only  take  hold  of  my  hand  ;  I'll  lead  you,  and 
do  you  lead  the  count,  and  follow  me.         lExeunt. 

Scrub.  [Coming  forward.'}  What  witchcraft 
now  have  these  two  imps  of  the  devil  been  a-hatch- 
ing  here  ?  There's  twenty  louis-d'ors  ;  I  heard 
that,  and  saw  the  purse. — But  I  must  give  room  to 
my  betters.  lExit. 

Re-enter  Aimm-ki.l,  leadinpVonjvinA,  and  makinff  love  in 
dumb  Mhotc  :  Mrs.  SrixKN  and  Archkr /olUnoing. 

Mrs.  ShI.  [To  Archeu.]  Pray,  sir,  how  d'ye 
like  that  piece  ? 

Arch.  Oh,  'tis  Leda !  You  find,  madam,  how 
Jupiter  comes  disguised  to  make  love — 

Mrs,  Sul.  But  what  think  you  there  of  Alex- 
ander's battles  ? 

Arch.  We  want  only  a  Le  Brun,  madam,  to 
draw  greater  battles,  and  a  greater  general  of  our 
own.  Tlie  Danube,  madam,  would  make  a  greater 
figure  in  a  picture  than  the  Granicus;  and  we  have 
our  Ramillies  to  match  their  Arbela. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the 
corner  there .' 

Arch.  O  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  his  exile. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  was  he  banished  for } 

Arch.  His  ambitious  love,  madam. — [Bowing.'] 
His  misfortvne  touches  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Was  he  successful  in  his  amours  ? 


Arch.  There  he  has  left  us  in  the  dark. — He 
was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  tell. 

Mrs.  Sul.  If  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 

Arch.  And  if  he  were  successful.  I  envy  him. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  llie 
chimney  ? 

Arch,  Venus  !  I  protest,  madam,  I  took  it  for 
your  picture  ;  but  now  I  look  again,  'tis  not  hand- 
some enough. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Oh,  what  a  charm  is  flattery !  If  you 
would  see  my  picture  there  it  is  over  that  cabinet. 
How  d'ye  like  it? 

Aich.  I  must  admire  anything,  madam,  that 
has  the  least  resemblance  of  you.  But,  methinks, 
madam — [He  looks  at  the  picture  and  Mrs.  Sul- 
len three  or  four  times,  by  tums.'\  Pray,  madam, 
who  drew  it  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

[Here  Aimwkll  and  DonnvDA  go  off. 

Arch.  A  famous  hand,  madam ! — Your  eyes, 
indeed,  are  featured  there  :  but  where's  the  spark- 
ling moisture,  shining  fluid,  in  which  they  swim  ? 
The  picture,  indeed,  has  your  dimples;  but  where's 
the  swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that  should  ambush 
there  ?  The  lips  too  are  figured  out ;  but  where's 
the  carnation  dew,  the  pouting  ripeness  that  temjits 
the  taste  in  the  original  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  matched 
with  such  a  man  !  [Aiide. 

Arch.  Your  breasts  too — presumptuous  man  ! 
what,  paint  Heaven ! — Apropos,  madam,  in  the 
very  next  picture  is  Salmoneus,  that  was  struck 
dead  with  lightning,  for  offering  to  imitate  Jove's 
thunder ;  I  hope  you  served  the  painter  so,  ma- 
dam t 

Mrs.  Sul.  Had  my  eyes  the  power  of  thunder, 
they  should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch.  There's  the  finest  bed  in  that  room,  ma- 
dam  !  I  suppose  'tis  your  ladyship's  bedchamber. 

Mrs,  Sul.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Arch.  I  think  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  ever 
I  saw.  I  can't  at  this  distance,  madam,  distinguish 
the  figures  of  the  embroidery;  will  you  give  me 
leave,  madam  ?  [Goe*  into  the  chamber. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  devil  take  his  impudence! — Sure, 
if  I  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  durst  not  offer  it? 
— I  have  a  great  mind  to  try. — [Goes  in  after 
Archer,  but  •■etums  hastily.'}  'Sdeath,  what  am 
I  doing  ? — And  alone,  too  I — Sister  !  sister  ! 

[Runs  out. 

Arch.   [Coming  out.}  I'll  follow  her  close — 
For  where  a  Frenchman  durst  attempt  to  storm, 
A  Briton  sure  may  well  the  work  perform. 

[Going. 
Re-enter  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Martin  !  brother  Martin  ! 

Arch.  O  brother  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  a-going :  here's  a  guinea  my  master  or- 
dered vou. 

ScrtJib.  A  gninea  !  hi !  hi  I  hi  I  a  guinea !  eh — 
by  this  light  it  is  a  guinea !  But  I  suppose  yov 
expect  one  and  twenty  shillings  in  change  ? 

Arch.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  another  for  Gipsy. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  for  her  !  faggot  and  fire  for  the 
witch  !  Sir,  give  me  that  guinea,  and  I'll  discover 
a  plot. 

Arch.  A  plot ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  bir,  a  plot  a  horrid  plot !  First,  it 
must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  woman  in't :  se- 
condly, it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  priest 
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in't :  thirdly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's 
French  gold  ia't :  aad  fourthly,  it  must  be  a  plot, 
because  I  don't  know  what  to  make  on't. 

Arch.  Nor  anybody  else,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub.  Truly,  I'm  afraid  so  too  ;  for  where 
there's  a  priest  and  a  womau,  there's  always  a 
mystery  and  a  riddle.  This,  I  know,  that  here  has 
been  the  doctor  with  a  temptation  in  one  hand  and 
an  absolution  in  the  other,  and  Gipsy  has  sold  her. 
self  to  the  devil ;  I  saw  the  price  paid  down,  my 
eyes  shall  take  their  oath  on't. 

Arch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsy  ? 

Scrub.  That's  not  all ;  I  could  hear  but  a  word 
here  and  there ;  but  I  remember  they  mentioned 
a  count,  a  closet,  a  back-door,  and  a  key. 

Arch.  The'  count  I— Did  you  hear  nothing  of 
MrB.  Sullen? 

Scrub.  I  did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that 
way ;  but  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I 
could  not  distinguish. 

Arch.  You  have  told  this  matter  to  nobody, 
brother  ? 

Scrub.  Told !  no,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  I'm 
resolved  never  to  speak  one  word  pro  nor  eoUf  till 
we  have  a  peace. 

Arch.  You're  i*  th*  right,  brother  Scrub.  Here's 
a  treaty  a  foot  between  the  count  and  the  lady  : 
the  priest  and  the  chambermaid  are  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries. It  shall  go  hard  but  I  find  a  way  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty. — ^Where's  the  doctor,  now? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsy  are  this  moment  devouring 
my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  [Without.]  Martin!  Martin! 

Areh.  I  come,  sir,  I  come. 

Scrub.  But  you  forget  the  other  guinea,  brother 
Martin. 

Arch.  Here,  I  give  it  vrith  all  my  heart 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul. — [Exit 
Archer.]  Ecod,  I'll  spoil  your  plotting,  Mrs. 
Gipsy  !  and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon  me, 
these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  off.  r^Ejnt. 

Re-enter  ISn,  Suluen  and  Doam da,  meeting. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well,  sister ! 

Dor,  And  well,  sister  I 

Mrs.  Sul.  What's  become  of  my  lord  ? 

Dor.  What's  become  of  his  servant  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Servant !  he's  a  prettier  fellow,  and 
a  finer  gentleman  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  master. 

Dor.  O'  my  conscience,  I  fancy  you  could  beg 
that  fellow  at  the  gallows-foot ! 

Afrs.  Sul.  O*  my  conscience  I  could,  provided 
1  could  put  a  friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

Dor.  You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  you,  when 
you  transgressed  the  bounds  of  hooour. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Thou  dear  censorious  country  girl ! 
what  dost  mean  ?  You  can't  think  of  the  man 
without  the  bedfellow,  I  find. 

Dor.  I  don't  find  anything  unnatural  in  that 
thought :  while  the  mind  is  conversant  with  flesh 
and  blood,  it  must  conform  to  the  humours  of  the 
company. 

Mrs.  Sul.  H(iw  >i  little  love  and  good  company 
improves  a  ^>uinau  !  Why,  child,  you  begin  to 
live — you  i»e\iT  spoke  before. 

Dor.  B'-i  '.Use  I  was  never  spoke  to. — My  lord 
has  told  nu  that  I  have  more  wit  and  beauty  than 
any  of  my  ^  .t  ;  and  truly  I  begin  to  think  the  man 
is  sincere. 


Mrs.  Sul.  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda ;  pride 
is  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily 
bread  ;  and  .she's  a  fool  that  won't  believe  a  man 
there,  as  much  as  she  that  believes  him  in  anything 
else.  But  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  that  I  had  finer 
things  said  to  me  than  you  had. 

Dor.  Done  !     What  did  your  fellow  say  to  ye  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of  Venus 
for  mine. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  herself. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Common  cant  !  Had  my  spark 
called  me  a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed 
him  a  footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  mine  was  upon  his  tiptoes  to  me. 

Dor.  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  spoke  the  softest  moving  things. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  had  his  moving  things  too. 

Dor.  Mine  kissed  my  hand  ten  thousand  timet. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  come. 

Dor.  Mine  offered  marriage. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O  Lard  I  d'ye  call  that  a  moving 
thing?. 

Dor.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my  dear 
sister !  Why,  my  ten  thousand  pounds  may  lie 
brooding  here  this  seven  years,  and  hatch  nothing 
at  last  but  some  ill-natured  down  like  yours ! 
Whereas,  if  I  marry  my  lord  Aimwell,  there  will 
be  title,  place,  and  precedence,  the  Park,  the  play, 
and  the  drawing-room,  splendour,  equipage,  noise, 
and  flambeaux. — Heii,  my  lady  AimweWs  servants 
there  ! — Lights^  lights  to  the  stairs  ! — My  lady  • 
AimweWs  coach  put  forward  I — Stand  by,  make 
room  for  her  ladyship  ! — Are  not  these  tilings 
moving  ? — What !  melancholy  of  a  sudden  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Happy,  happy  sister  !  your  angel  has 
been  watchful  for  your  happiness,  whilst  mine  has 
slept  regardless  of  his  charge.  Long  smiling  years 
of  circling  joys  for  you,  but  not  one  hour  for  me  ! 

i  Weeps. 

Dor.  Come,  my  dear,  well  talk  of  something 
ebe. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O  Dorinda  I  I  own  myself  a  woman, 
full  of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul,  easy  and 
yielding  to  soft  desires ;  a  spacious  heart,  where 
love  and  all  his  train  might  lodge.  And  must  the 
fair  apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  a  stable  for  a 
brute  to  lie  in  ? 

Dor.  Meaning  your  husband,  I  suf'pose  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Husband  I  no  ;  even  husband  is  too 
soft  a  name  for  him. — But,  come,  I  expect  my 
brother  here  to-night  or  to-morrow ;  he  was  abroad 
when  my  father  married  me  ;  perhaps  he'll  find  a 
way  to  make  me  easy. 

Dor.  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yourseK 
easy  in  the  mean  time  with  my  lord's  friend  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  mistake  me,  sister.  It  happens 
with  us  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers  are 
the  greatest  cowards  ;  and  there's  a  reason  for  it ; 
those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle,  which  might  do 
more  uMschief  if  they  took  another  course. — 
Though,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  love  that  fellow ; 
— and  if  I  met  him  dressed  as  he  should  be,  and  I 
undressed  as  I  should  be — look'ee,  sister,  I  have 
no  supernatural  gifts — 1  can't  swear  I  could  resist 
the  temptation ;  though  I  can  safely  promise  to 
avoid  it ;  and  that's  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can 
do.  C^*****^* 

U  U  a 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  m  Boniface*s  Inn, 

Enter  Ainwsu.  and  Archkr  laughing. 

Arch,  And  the  awkward  kindaess  of  the  good 
otherly  old  gentlewoman — 

Aim,  And  the  coming  easiness  of  the  yoang  one 
-'Sdeath,  'tis  pity  to  deceive  her ! 

Arch.  Nay,  if  you  adhere  to  those  principles, 
op  where  yon  are. 

Aim.  I  can't  stop  ;  for  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  if  yon  love  her  a  hair's  breadth 
iyond  discretion,  you  must  go  no  farther. 

Aim,  Well,  well,  anything  to  deliver  us  from 
luntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at  White's, 
om's,  or  Will's,  and  be  stinted  to  bear  looking  at 
ir  old  acquaintance,  the  cards  ;  because  our  impo- 
nt  pockets  can't  afford  us  a  guinea  for  the  merce- 
&ry  drabs. 

Arch.  Or  be  obliged  to  some  purse-proud  coz- 
)mb  for  a  scandalous  bottle,  where  we  must  not 
retend  to  our  share  of  the  discourse,  because  we 
m't  pay  our  club  o'th'  reckoning. — Damn  it,  I 
id  rather  spunge  upon  Morris,  and  sup  tipon  a 
ish  of  bohea  scored  behind  the  door  ! 

Aim.  And  there  expose  our  want  of  sense  by 
liking  criticisms,  as  we  should  our  want  of  money 
f  railing  at  the  government. 

Arch.  Or  be  obliged  to  sneak  into  the  side-box, 
id  between  both  houses  steal  two  acts  of  a  play, 
)d  because  we  han't  money  to  see  the  other  three, 
e  come  away  discontented,  and  damn  the  whole 
7e. 

Aim,  And  ten  thousand  such  rascally  tricks — 
id  we  outlived  our  fortunes  among  our  acquaint- 
ice. — But  now — 

Arch,  Ay,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this : — 
rike  while  the  iron  is  hot. — ^This  priest  is  the 
ickiest  part  of  our  adventure  ;  he  shall  marry  you, 
id  pimp  for  me. 

Aim,  But  I  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can  be 
)  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir !  Necessity  has  no  law.  The 
idy  may  be  in  distress  ;  perhaps  she  has  a  con- 
mnded  husband,  and  her  revenge  may  carry  her 
irther  than  her  love.  Egad,  I  have  so  good  an 
pinion  of  her,  and  of  myself,  that  I  begin  to  fancy 
:range  things ;  and  we  must  say  this  for  the 
onour  of  our  women,  and  indeed  of  ourselves,  that 
ley  do  stick  to  their  men  as  they  do  to  their 
fagna  Charta.  If  the  plot  lies  as  I  suspect,  I 
lUst  put  on  the  gentleman. — But  here  comes  the 
octor — I  shall  be  ready.  lExit. 

Enter  Foioaro. 

Foi.  Sauve  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O  sir,  your  servant !  Pray,  doctor,  may 
crave  your  name  ? 

Foi.  Fat  naam  is  upon  me?  My  naam  is 
oiffard,  joy. 

Aim.  Foigard !  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergyman. 
ray,  doctor  Foigard,  were  you  ever  in  Ireland? 

Foi.  Ireland  1  no,  joy.  Fat  sort  of  plaace  is  dat 
lam  Ireland  ?  Dey  say  de  people  are  catched 
ere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim,  And  some  of  'em  when  they  re  old  ; — as 
)r  example. — [Tiikes  Foigard  by  the  shoulder.] 
ir,  I  arrtrst  you  as  a  traitor  against  the  govern- 
lent ;  you're  a  subject  of  England,  and  this  morn- 
»g  showed  me  a  commission,  by  which  you  served 


as  chaplain  in  the  French  army.    This  is  death  by  { 
our  law,  and  your  reverence  must  hang  for*t. 

Foi,  Upon  my  shoni,  noble  friend,  dis  ia  strange    ' 
news  you  tell  me !  Fader  Foigard  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land!   de  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  a 
subject  of  England !  ubooboo — 

Aim,  The  son  of  a  bog-trotter  in  Ireland !  Sir, 
your  tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench  in 
the  kingdom. 

Foi,  And  is  my  tongue  all  your  evidensh,  joy  ? 

Aim,  That's  enough. 

Foi,  No,  no,  joy,  for  I  vil  never  spake  English 
no  more. 

Aim,  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence. — ^Here,  Martin ! 

Re-enter  Aacanu 

You  know  this  fellow  t 

Areh,  [In  a  brogite.  ]  Saave  you,  my  dear  cuisen, 
how  does  your  health  ? 

Foi,  [Aside,'\  Ah !  upon  my  shoul  dere  is  my 
countryman,  and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine. — [To 
Archkr.]  Mynheer,  Idk  wet  neat  watt  hey  ssaehtf 
Ick  univertion  ewe  neat,  sacramani  ! 

Aim.  Altering  your  language  won't  do,  sir,  tbis 
fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to  youi 
face. 

Foi,  Faash  1  fey,  is  dere  a  brogue  upon  my  faadi 
too? 

Areh.  Upon  my  soulvation  dere  ish,  joy ! — But 
cnssen  Mackshane,  vil  yon  not  put  a  remeoabranoe 
upon  me  ? 

Foi.  Mackshane  I  by  St  Pftatrick,  dat  iah  naame 
shure  enough !  [Aside, 

Aim,  I  fancy.  Archer,  you  have  it: 

[Aside  to  Aachkl 

Foi.  The  devil  hang  you,  joy  !  by  £at  acquaint- 
ance are  you  my  cussen  * 

Arch.  Oh,  the  devil  hang  yoarshelf,  joy !  yon 
know  we  were  little  boys  togeder  upon  de  school, 
and  your  foster- moder's  son  was  married  upon  my 
nurse's  chister,  joy,  and  so  we  are  Irish  cnssena. 

Foi,  De  derU  taake  de  relation !  vel,  joy,  and 
fat  school  was  it  ? 

Areh.  I  tinks  it  vas — aay, — 'twas  Tippcrary. 

Foi.  No,  no,  joy  ;  it  vas  Kilkenny. 

Aim,  That's  enough  for  us — self-confeasion, — 
come,  sir,  we  must  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
the  next  magistrate. 

Arch.  He  sends  you  to  jail,  you're  tried  next 
assizes,  and  away  you  go  swing  into  purgatory. 

Foi.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen  ? 

Arch,  It  vil  be  sho  wid  you,  cussen,  if  you  don't 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  you  and 
Mrs.  Gipsy.  Look'ee,  sir,  the  gallows  or  the 
secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foi.  The  gallows !  upon  my  shoul  I  hate  that 
saam  gallow,  for  it  is  a  diseash  dat  is  fiital  to  our 
family.  Vel,  den,  dere  ia  nothing,  sbentlemens. 
but  Mrs.  Shullen  would  spaak  wid  the  count  in  her 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  haarm,  joy, 
for  I  am  to  conduct  the  count  to  the  plash,  myshelf. 

Arch.  As  I  guessed. — Have  yon  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  count? 

Foi,  I  have  not  sheen  him  since. 

Arch.  Right  again !  Why  then,  doctor — ^you 
shall  conduct  me  to  the  lady  instead  of  the  count. 

Foi.  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  lady!  upon  my 
shoal,  gra,  dat  is  too  much  upon  the  brogue. 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor;  consider  we  haw 
got  a  rope  about  vour  neck,  and  if  you  offer  to 
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sqaealc,  we'll  stop  yoar  windpipe,  most  oertainly  ; 
we  shall  have  another  job  for  you  in  a  day  or  two, 
1  hope. 

Aim.  Here's  company  coming  this  way,  let's 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  our  affair 
farther. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 

iBxeunL 

Enter  BomwAcn,  Houn stow,  and  Bamhot,  at  one  4cor, 
GiBBBT  at  the  opposite. 

Gib.  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  a  fine  night  for  our 
enterprise. 

Houn.  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag.  And  blows  like  the  devil ;  oar  landlord 
here  has  showed  us  the  window  where  we  must 
break  in,  and  tells  us  the  plate  stands  in  the  wain- 
scot cupboard  in  the  parlour. 

Bon.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Bagshot,  as  the  saying  is, 
cnives  and  forks,  and  cups  and  cans  and  tumblers 
and  tankards.  There's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying 
is,  that's  near  upon  as  big  as  me,  it  was  a  present 
to  the  squire  from  his  godmother,  and  smells  of 
nutmeg  and  toast  like  an  East-India  ship. 

Houn.  Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the  stair- 
head ? 

Bon.  Yes,  Mr.  Honnslow,  as  the  saying  is.  At 
one  end  of  that  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful 
and  her-  daughter,  and  at  the  other  Mrs.  Sullen.  As 
for  the  squire — 

Gib.-  He's  safe  enough,  I  have  fairly  entered 
him,  and  he's  more  than  half  seas  over  already. 


But  such  a  parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got  about  him 
now,  that,  egad,  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their 
company. 

Bon.  'Tis  now  twelve,  as  the  saying  is — gentle* 
men,  you  must  set  out  at  one. 

Gib.  Hounslow,  do  you  and  Bagsbot  see  our 
arms  fixed,  and  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Houn.  Bag.  We  wi21.  IBxeunt. 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me  that 
Scrub  is  a  coward  ? 

Bon.  A  chicken,  as  the  saying  is.  You'll  have 
no  creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  I  can  assure  you,  friend,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  address  and  good  manners  in  robbing  a  lady ; 
I  am  the  most  a  gentleman  that  way  that  ever 
travelled  the  road. — But,  my  dear  Bonny,  this 
prize  will  be  a  galleon,  a  Vigo  business. — I  war- 
rant you  we  shall  bring  off  three  or  four  thousand 
pound. 

Bon.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  saying 
is,  you  may. 

Gib.  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee !  I'll  get 
up  to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buy  myself 
some  pretty  employment  in  the  household,  and  be 
as  snug  and  as  honest  as  any  courtier  of  'em  all. 

Bon.  And  what  think  you  then  of  my  daughter 
Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Gib.  Look'ee,  my  dear  Bonny^ — Cherry  w  the 
Goddess  I  adore,  as  the  song  goes ;  but  it  is  a 
maiim,  that  man  and  wife  should  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  hang  one  another ;  for  if  they  should, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  'em  both  I  ISxeunL 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— v4  Room  in  Bonipacb's  Inn, 

Knocking  without^  enter  Bunivack. 

Bon.  Coming  !  coming  I .—  A  coach  and  six 
foaming  horses  at  this  time  o'night  I  some  great 
man,  as  the  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with 
other  people. 

Enter  Sir  Charlbs  Frbbman. 

Sir  Chas.  What,  fellow  !   a  public  house,  and 
abed  when  other  people  sleep  ? 
I        Bon.  Sir,  I  an't  abed,  as  the  saying  is. 

Sir  Chas.  Is  Mr.  Sullen 's  family  aM,  think'ee  ? 

Bon.  All  but  the  squire  himself,  sir,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  Chas.  What  company  has  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  there  s  the  constable,  Mr.  Gage 
the  exciseman,  the  hunch-backed  barber,  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Chas.  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the 
true  picture  of  her  spouse.  lAeide. 

Enter  Squire  Suixsif,  drunk. 

Bon.  Sir,  here's  the  squire. 

S^ire  Sul.  The  puppies  left  me  asleep — Sir ! 

Sir  Chas.  Well.  sir. 

Squin  S./f.  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man — I 
have  tli.c  thousand  pound  a  year,  and  I  can't  get 
a  D^-'M  t<f  It  ink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

>  r  C     .  Trial's  very  hard. 

.*  ;ai.    .S:'.  Ay,  sir;  and  unless  yon  have  pity 


upon  me,  and  smoke  one  pipe  with  me,  I  must  e*en 
go  home  to  my  wife,  ^nd  1  had  rather  go  to  the 
devil  by  half. 

Sir  Chas.  But  I  presume,*  sir,  you  won't  see 
your  wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed.  You 
don't  use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle  ? 

Squire  SuL  What !  not  lie  with  my  wife  !  why, 
sir,  do  you  take  me  for  an  atheist  or  a  rake  ? 

Sir  Chas.  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had 
better  lie  from  her. 

Squire  SuL  1  think  so  too,  friend.  But  I'm  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the 
law. 

Sir  Chas.  Law !  as  I  take  it,  Mr.  Justice,  no- 
body observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the  good 
of  chose  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Squire  Sul.  But,  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send 
you  to  jail,  you  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  Chas.  Not  unless  I  commit  a  crime  to  de- 
serve it. 

Squire  ful.  A  crime  !  oons,  an't  I  married  ? 

Sir  Chas.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

Squire  Sul.  Eh  !  I  must  be  acquainted  with 
you,  sir. — But,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  matter. 

Sir  Chas.  Truth,  sir,  is  a  profound  sea,  and  few 
there  be  that  dare  wade  deep  enough  to  find  out 
the  bottom  on't.  Besides,  sir,  Tm  afraid  the  line 
of  your  understanding  mayn't  be  long  enough. 

Squire  Sul,  Look'ee»  sir,  I  have  nothing  tc  say 
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to  your  sea  of  truth,  but,  if  a  good  parcel  of  land 
oan  entitle  a  man  to  a  little  truth,  I  have  as  much 
aa  any  he  in  the  country. 

Bon,  I  never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  saying 
is,  talk  so  mu^h  before. 

Squirg  Sul  '^^canae  I  never  met  with  a  man 
that  I  liked  ly     re. 

Bon,  Pray,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  you 
one  question  :  are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh  ? 

Sir  Chat,  You  and  your  wife,  Mr.  Guts«  may  be 
one  flesh,  because  ye  are  nothing  else ;  but  rational 
creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united. 

Squire  Sui,  Minds ! 

Sir  ChoM,  Ay,  minds,  sir  ;  don't  you  think  that 
the  mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Squire  Sul,  In  some  people. 

Sir  Chat.  Then  the  interest  of  the  master  must 
be  consulted  before  that  of  his  servant. 

Squire  Sul.  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row ! — Oons,  I  always  thought  that  we  were  natu- 
rally one. 

Sir  Chat.  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are 
naturally  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kis8 
one  another,  help  one  another  in  all  the  actions  of 
life ;  but  I  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were 
always  at  cufis. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  Chat.  Why  don't  you  part  with  her,  sir  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Will  you  take  her,  sir? 

Sir  Chat,  With  all  my  heart. 

Squire  SuL  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow 
mornine*  and  a  venison-pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Chat.  You'll  let  me  have  her  fortune  too  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Fortune  !  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quar- 
rel at  her  fortune  :  1  only  hate  the  woman,  sir,  and 
none  but  the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  Chat.  But  her  fortune,  sir — 

Squire  Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whisk,  sir  ? 

Sir  Chat.  No,  truly,  sir. 

Squire  SuL  Nor  at  all-fonrf  ? 

Sir  Chat.  Neither. 

Squire  Sul.  \^Atide.'\  Oons !  where  was  this 
man  bred  ? — [^/outf.]  Bum  me,  sir !  I  can't  go 
home,  'lis  but  two  a  clock. 

Sir  Chat.  For  half  an  hoar,  sir,  if  you  please — 
but  you  must  consider  'tis  late. 

Squire  Sul.  Late  !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  go 
to  bed. — Come,  sir  I  lExeunU 


SCENE  U.^The  Lobby  hefore  Aimwbll*s 
Chamber  in  the  tame. 

Enttr  Chbrrv,  runs  acrott  the  ttage^  and  knodet  at  tke 
chamber-door.  Enter  Aikwblx.  in  hit  nightcap  and 
gown. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter?  you  tremble,  child, 
youVe  frighted. 

Cher.  No  wonder,  sir — But,  in  short,  sir,  this 
very  minute  a  gang  of  rogues  are  gone  to  rob  my 
lady  BountifuVs  house. 

Aim,  How! 

Cher,  I  dogged  'em  to  the  very  door,  and  left 
'era  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alarmed  anybody  else  with  the 
jews  ? 

Cher,  No,  no,  sir,  I  wanted  to  have  discovered 
(he  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to  your 
man  Martin  ;  but  I  have  searched  the  whole  house, 
aid  can't  find  him  :  where  is  he  ? 


Aim.  No  matter,  child ;  will  you  guide  me  imnie- 
diately  to  the  house  ? 

Cher,  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  my  lady  Boun- 
tiful is  my  godmother,  and  I  love  Mrs.  Dorinda  so 
well — 

Aim,  Dorinda  !  the  name  inspires  me,  the  glory 
and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own. — Come*  nty 
UfCj  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  lExem^t. 


SCENE  llh-^A  Bedchamber  in  Lady  Boitk- 
tiful's  Houte, 

Mrs.  ScLUUv  and  Doriivoa  discovered. 

Dor,  'Tis  very  late,  sister,  no  news  of  your  spoufe 
yet? 

Afrt,  Sul,  No,  I'm  condemtaed  to  be  alone  till 
towards  four,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  executed 
with  his  company. 

Dor,  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  rest; 
you*  11  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose? 

Mrt,  Sul.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. — Heigh-ho! 

Dot,  That's  a  desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrt,  Sul,  This  is  a  languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor,  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute  if  the 
pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mrt.  Sul,  Here  1  what,  in  my  bedchamber  at 
two  o'clock  o'th*  morning,  I  undressed,  the  family 
asleep,  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and  my  lovely 
fellow  at  my  feet ! — O  'gad,  sister ! 

Dor,  Thoughts  are  free,  sister,  and  them  I  allow 
you. — So,  my  dear,  good  night. 

Afrt.  Sul.  A  good  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda  ! — 
[£;rt^  Dorinda.]  Thoughts  free!  are  they  so? 
Why,  then,  suppose  him  here,  dressed  like  a  youth- 
ful, gay,  and  burning  bridegroom. 

Enter  AacHaa  unpercHved  from  a  dotel  behind. 

with  tongue  enchanting,  eyes  bewitching,  knees 
imploring. — [ Turnt,  and diteovert  Archer  knteU 
•ft^.]— ^Ah  ! — [ShriekSf  and  runs  to  the  other  tide 
of  the  ttage.^  Have  my  thoughts  raised  a  spirit .' 
— ^What  are  you,  sir,  a  man  or  a  devil  ? 

Arch.  A  man,  a  man,  madam.  [Rtsinp. 

Mrt.  Sul,  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  it  ? 
^  Arch.  Madam  I'll  give  you  demonstration  this 
minute.  ITakes  her  hand. 

Mrt.  StU,  What,  sir  1  do  you  intend  to  be  rude! 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 

Mrt.  Sul,  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence  came 
ye? 

Arch.  From  the  skies,  madam — I'm  a  Jupiter 
in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Mrt.  Sul.  How  came  you  in  ? 

Arch.  I  flew  in  at  the  window,  madam ;  yoar 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  si$ter 
Venus  opened  the  casement. 

Afrt.  Sul.  I'm  struck  dumb  with  admiration ! 

Arch.  And  I  —with  wonder  ! 

ILookt  peutionateip  at  her. 

Mrt,  Sul,  WTiat  will  become  of  me  ? 

Arch.  How  beautiful  she  looks ! — The  teeming 

jolly  Spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face,  and,  when 

she  was  conceived,  her  mother  smelt  to  roses,  looked 

on  lilies — 

Lilies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charms, 

When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

IMunt  to  hn. 

Mrt,  Sul.  Ah  !  iShrifkt 

Arch.  Oons,  madam,  what  d'ye  Riean  ?  you'll 
raise  the  house. 
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^frs.  Sul,  Sir,  1*11  wake  the  dead  before  I  bear 
this  !  — What !  approach  me  with  the  freedoms  of 
a  keeper  1  Tm  glad  oa't,  your  impudence  has 
curedf  me. 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence, — [KneeU]  I  leave 
to  your  partial  self;  no  panting  pilgrim,  after  a 
tedious,  painful  ^oyage,  e'er  bowed  before  his  saint 
with  more  devOi    n. 

>Mw,  Sul,  [Asuig.'l  Now,  now,  Vm  ruined  if 
he  kneels  ! — ^Aioud.}  Rise,  thou  prostrate  en- 
gineer, not  all  thy  undermining  skill  shall  reach 
my  heart. — Rise,  and  know  1  am  a  woman  without 
ray  sex  ;  I  can  love  to  all  the  tenderness  of  wishes, 
sighs,  and  tears — but  go  no  farther. — Still,  to  con- 
vince you  that  I'm  more  than  woman,  I  can  speak 
my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness  even  for  you — 
but — 

Arch,  For  me !  iGoing  to  lap  hold  on  her, 

Mrs.  Sul   Hold,  sir  !  build  not  upon  that ;  for 
my  roost  mortal  hatred  follows  if  you  disobey  what 
1  command  you  now. — Leave  me  this  minute. — 
^A9ide.'\  If  he  denies  I'm  lost. 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise — 

Mrs.  Sul.  Anything  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  1  come  } 

Mrs.  Sul,  To-morrow,  when  you  wilK 

Arch.  Your  lips  must  seal  the  promise. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Psha  I 

Arch.  They  must !  they  must ! — [Kisses  her."] 
Raptures  an^M|||i||^— ^d  why  not  now,  my 
angel }  ^^^Rv  tne  place,  silence,  and  secrecy, 
all  consfK--And  the  now  conscious  stars  have 
pre-ordained  this  moment  for  my  happiness. 

lTak€9  her  in  hi*  arms. 

Mrs.  Sul,  You  will  not !  cannot  sure ! 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappoints  not 
mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall 
ci^pwn  my  joys. 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  sex's  pride  assist  me  I 

Arch.  My  sex's  strength  help  me  ! 
'^Atrs.  Sul.  You  shall  kill  me  first  1 
^Arch.  rU  die  with  you.  {Carrying  her  off. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Thieves !  thieves  !  murder  ! — 

Enter  Schdb  in  his  hreeehes»  and  one  shoe. 

Scrub.  Thieves  !  thieves  !  murder !  popery ! 

Arch.  Ha !  the  very  timorous  stag  will  kill  in 
rutting  time.  [i>raw«,  and  offers  to  stab  Scrcb. 

Scrub.  [Kneeling,^  O  pray,  sir,  spare  all  I  have, 
and  take  my  life  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  IHolding  Archkr's  Aamf.]  What 
does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Scrub.  O  madam,  down  upon  your  knees,  your 
marrowbones  ! — he's  one  of  *em. 

Arch.  Of  whom  ? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues — I  beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are  broke 
into  the  house. 

Arch,  How ! 

Mrs.  Sul,  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Arch.  Indeed  I  did,  madam,  but  I  would  have 
taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  ha'  spared ;  but 
your  crying  thieves  has  waked  this  dreaming  fool, 
and  so  he  takes  'em  for  granted. 

Strtdf.  Granted  1  'tis  granted,  sir,  take  all  wd 
'ive. 

Mrs,  Sul.  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
<  1 1  of  Bedlam. 
Scrub,  Oons,  madam,   they're  broke  into  the 


house  with  fire  and  sword  !     I  saw  them,  heard 
them,  they'll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What,  thieves ! 

Scrub.  Under  favour,  sir,  1  ^  »nk  so. 

Mrs,  Sttl.  What  shall  we  doi^  «'  ^ 

Arch.  Madam,  I  wish  your  ''  /ship  a  good 
night. 

Mrs.  S'll.  Will  you  leave  me  ? 

Arch.  Leave  you  !  Lord,  madam,  did  not  yoti 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  immortal  hatred  ? 

Mrs,  Sul,  Nay,  but  pray,  sir — 

ITakes  hold  qfhim. 

Arch.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  now  comes  my  turn  to  be 
ravished. — You  see  now,  madam,  you  must  use 
men  one  way  or  other ;  but  take  this  by  the  way, 
good  madam,  that  none  but  a  fool  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  his  courage,  unless  you'll  take  his  love 
along  with  it. — How  are  they  armed,  friend  ? 

Scrub.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir. 

Arch,    Hush ! — I   see   a  dark  lantern  coming 
through  the  gallery. — Madam,  be  assured  I  will ' 
protect  yon,  or  lose  my  life. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Your  life  I  no,  sir,  they  can  rob  me 
of  nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much ;  therefore 
now,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arch,  No,  madam,  I'll  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours;  I'll  work  by  stratagem. 
Have  you  courage  enough  to  stand  the  appearance 
of  'em  ! 

Mrs,  Sul,  Yes,  yes,  since  I  have  'scaped  your 
hands,  I  can  face  anything. 

Arch,  Come  hither,  brother  Scrub !  don't  you 
know  me  ? 

Scrub.  Eh,  my  dear  brother,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

iKisses  ARCHBa. 

Arch.  This  way— here — 

[AncHBR  and  Bcrub  hide  behind  the  bed. 

Enter  Gibbbt,  with  a  dark  Uintern  in  one  hand,  and  a 

piitol  in  tks  other. 

Gib,  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Afrs.  Sul,  Wlio  are  you,  sir  ?  what  would  yon 
have  ?  d'ye  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you !  alack  a  day,  madam,  I'm  only 
a  younger  brother,  madam  ;  and  so,  madam,  if  you 
make  a  noise,  I'll  shoot  you  through  the  head; 
but  don't  be  afraid,  madam. — [Laying  his  lantern 
and  pistol  upon  the  tabl^..]  These  rings,  madam  ; 
don't  be  concerned,  madam,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  you,  madam  ;  your  keys,  madam  ;  don't 
be  frighted,  madam,  I'm  the  most  of  a  gentleman. 
—  [Searching  her  pockets.}  This  necklace,  madam ; 
I  never  was  rude  to  a  lady ; — I  have  a  veneration — 
for  this  necklace — 

[Here  Archbr  having  corns  round,  and  seiMed  the 
pittoi,  takes  Oibbbt  6y  the  eoUar^  trips  up  his  heelst 
and  claps  Vie  pistol  to  his  breast. 

Arch,  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  reward 
of  thy  sacrilege ! 

GA.  Oh  !  pray,  sir,  don't  kill  me ;  I  an*t  pre- 
pared. 

Arch.  How  many  is  there  of  'em.  Scrub  ? 

Scrub,  Five-and- forty,  sir. 

Arch,  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  we  are  but  three  upon  my 
honour. 

Arch.  Scrub,  will  you  undertake  to  secure  him  t 
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Scrub,  Not  I,  sir ;  kiU  him,  kiU  him ! 

Arch.  Run  to  Gipsy's  chamber,  there  you'll  find 
the  doctor  ;  bring  him  hither  presently. — [Exit 
Scrub,  rmnnm^r.]  <«. Come,  rogue,  if  you  have  a 
short  prayer,  tAj^f^ 

Gib.  Sir,  I  have  no  prayer  at  all ;  the  government 
has  provided  a  chaplain  to  say  prayers  for  us  on 
.  these  occasions. 

Mrs.  Sui.  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him  :  yon  fright 
me  as  much  as  him. 

Afch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment. — Sirrah,  this 
moment  is  your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  Til  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  to 
spare  my  life. 

Arch.  Have  yon  no  more,  rascal  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred, 
but  I  must  reserve  two  of  'em  to  save  my  life  at  the 
sessions. 

Re-enter  ScauB  with  Foioaro. 

Areh.  Here,  doctor,  I  suppose  Scrub  and  you 
between  you  may  manage  him.  Lay  hold  of  him, 
doctor*  CFoiOAKi)  laps  hold  of  Oibbbt. 

Gib.  What  1  turned  over  to  the  priest  already  ! 
— Look'ee,  doctor,  you  come  before  your  time  ;  I 
an't  condemned  yet,  1  thank  ye. 

Foi.  Come,  my  dear  joy,  I  vil  secure  your  body 
and  your  shoul  too  s  1  vil  make  you  a  good  catholic, 
and  give  yon  an  absolution. 

Gib.  Absolution !  can  you  procure  me  a  pardon, 
doctor  ? 

Foi.  No,  joy. 

Gib.  Then  you  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
the  devil ! 

Arch.  Convey  him  into  the  cellar,  there  bind 
him :— take  the  pistol,  and  if  he  offers  to  resist, 
shoot  him  through  the  head — and  come  back  to  us 
with  all  the  speed  you  can. 

Sciub.  Ay,  ay,  come,  doctor,  do  you  hold  him 
fast,  and  I'll  guard  him. 

IBjHt  FoiOAao  Ufith  Gibbst,  Scrub  /ollowlng. 

Mrs,  Sul.  But  how  came  the  doctor — 

Arch.  In  short,  madam — [Shrieking  foithoui.] 
'Sdeath  !  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
ladies— I'm  vexed  I  parted  with  the  pistol ;  but  I 
must  fly  to  their  assistance. — Will  you  stay  here, 
madam,  or  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Taking  him  by  the  arm.}  Oh,  with 
you,  dear  sir,  with  you.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV^ — Another  Bedchamber  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hounbijow  and   Baoshot,  with  drawn  noordt, 
haling  in  Lady  Bomnrui.  and  Dobinoa. 

!Toun.  Come,  come,  your  jewels,  mistress  ! 
Bag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman  ! 

Enter  Aimwux  and  Chkrrv. 

Aim,  Turn  this  way,  villains !  I  durst  engage 
an  army  in  such  a  cause.  iUt  engages  them  both. 

Dor,  O  madam,  had  I  but  a  sword  to  help  the 
brave  man ! 

Leuig  Boun.  There's  three  or  four  hanging  up 
in  the  hall ;  but  they  won't  draw.  I'll  go  fetch  one 
however,  iExit. 


EnUr  AacBBR  and  BIrs.  Sullbw. 

Arch,  Hold,  hold,  my  lord !  erery  man  hsa  bird, 
pray. 
[Theg  engage  man  to  man^  HouirsLow  and  BAoeHor  are 
throym  and  disarmed. 

Cher.  [Aside.}  What !  the  rogues  taken  !  then 
they'll  impeach  my  father ;  I  must  give  him  timely 
notice.  [Runs  9ut. 

Arch,  Shall  we  kill  the  rogues  ? 

Aim.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them. 

Arch,  Ay,  ay. — [To  Mrs.  Sullkm.]  Here, 
madam,  lend  me  your  garter. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Aside.}  The  devil's  in  this  feUow ! 
he  fights,  loves,  and  banters,  all  in  a  breath. — 
[AUntd.}  Here's  a  cord  that  the  rogues  broo^t 
with  *em,  I  suppose. 

Arch.  Right,  right,  the  rogue's  destiny,  a  rope 
to  hang  himself. — Come,  my  lord — this  is  but  a 
scandalous  sort  of  an  oflSoe,  [Binding  the  Highway^ 
men  together^}  if  our  adventures  should  end  in  this 
sort  of  hangman>work  ;  but  I  hope  there  is  some- 
thing in  prospect,  that — 

EiUsr  ScaoB. 
Well,  Scrub,  have  you  secured  your  Tartar  ? 

Scrub.  Yes,  sir,  I  left  the  priest  and  him  dis- 
puting about  religion. 

Aim.  And  pray  carry  these  gentlemen  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  controversy. 

[Exit  Scrub  unth  the  Highwaymen  bound. 

Mrs.  StU.  Pray,  sister,JtM^M^py  lord  here  ? 

Dor.  And  pray^ho'^^cam^n^^^^i^n  here  ? 

Mrs,  Sul,  I'll  tell  you  the  greaSimieoe  of 
villany —  I'^'hetf  talk  in  dutnb  «*«v. 

Aim,  I  fancy,  Aroher,  you  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  your  adventures  than  the  housebreakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  yours  is  the 
principaL — Press  her  this  minute  to  marry  you — 
now  while  she's  hurried  between  the  palpitation  of 
her  fear  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance,  now  while 
the  tide  of  her  spirits  are  at  high-flood — throw 
yourself  at  her  feet,  speak  some  romantic  nonsense 
or  other — address  her,  like  Alexander,  in  the 
height  of  his  victory,  confound  her  senses,  bear 
down  her  reason,  and  away  with  her. — ^The  priest 
is  now  in  the  celUr,  and  dare  not  refuse  to  do  the 

work. 

Re-enter  Lady  BouirrtnTL. 

Aim,  But  how  shall  I  get  off  without  being 
observed  ? 

Arch.  You  a  lover,  and  not  find  a  way  to  get 
off  ! — Let  me  see — 

Aim,  You  bleed.  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  I'm  glad  on't ;  this  wound  will 
do  the  business.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and  Mr& 
Sullen  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you  carry 
off  Dorinda. 

Lady  Boun.  Gentlemen,  could  we  nnderstsnd 
how  you  would  be  gratified  for  the  services — 

Areh.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  Mrs.  Sul.  How  !  wounded  ! 

Dor.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  received  no  hurt? 

Aim.  None  but  what  you  may  cure — 

[Makes  love  in  dumb  skoie. 

Lady  Boun.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir — I  must 
have  some  powder-sugar  to  stop  the  blood.— O  me! 
an  ugly  gash,  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  go  into  bed. 

Arch,  Ay,  my  lady,  a  bed  w;^  rid  do  very  well.— 
[To  Mrs.  SuLLRN.]  Madam,  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  conduct  me  to  a  chamber  ? 
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Lafftf  Boun,  Do,  do,  daughter — while  I  get  the^ 
lint  aod  the  probe  and  the  plaster  ready. 

\Huni  out  one  %pap,  Aimwbll  carries  ojfDoHiHVA 
another. 

Arch,  Come,  madam,  why  doD'c  yoa  obey  your 
mother's  commands  ? 

Mrs,  SuL  How  can  you,  after  what  is  passed, 
have  the  confidence  to  ask  me  ? 

Arch.  And  if  you  go  to  that,  how  can  yon,  after 
what  is  passed,  have  the  confidence  to  deny  me  ? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence,  and  my 
life  exposed  for  your  protection  ?  Look'ee,  madam, 
Tm  none  of  your  romantic  fools,  that  fight  giants 
and  monsters  for  nothing ;  my  valour  is  downright 
Swiss  ;  Tm  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  must  be  paid. 

Mrs.  Sul.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  sir,  to  upbraid 
me  with  your  services  ! 

Arch.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
reward  'em. 

Mrt.  Sul,  How!  at  the  eipense  of  my  honour? 

Arch.  Honour  !  can  honour  consist  with  ingra- 
titude ?  If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of  honour, 
do  like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  think  I  would  deny 
you  in  such  a  case  ? 

Enter  Servant 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lady  ordered  me  to  tell  yon, 
that  your  brother  is  below  at  the  gate.  lExit. 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  brother !  Heavens  be  praised ! — 
Sir,  he  shall^^liJj^lpMi  for  your  services,  he  has  it 
in  his  po4er. 

Arch.  Who  is  your  brother,  madam  ? 

^frs.  SuL  Sir  Charles  Freeman. — You'll  excuse 
me,  sir ;  1  must  go  and  receive  him.  lExiU 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman  !  *sdeath  and  hell  I 
my  old  acquaintance.  Now  unless  Aimwell  has 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair  machine 
goes  souse  into  the  sea  like  the  Eddyatone.    lExiU 


SCENE  y.'-The  Gallery  in  the  »ame. 

Enter  ArawRU.  and  Dorinoa. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered  ; 
your  late  generous  action  will,  I  hope,  plead  for 
my  ea^y  yielding  ;  though  I  must  own,  your  lord- 
ship had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim.  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her  tongue! 
— Here,  doctor — 

Enter  Foigard,  with  a  booh  in  Mi  hand. 

Foi.  Are  you  prepared  boat  ? 

Dor.  I'm  ready.  But  first,  my  lord,  one  word 
— I  have  a  frightful  example  of  a  hasty  marriage  in 
my  own  family  ;  when  I  reflect  upon't  it  shocks 
me.     Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  little — 

Aim.  Consider !  do  you  doubt  my  honour  or  my 
love? 

Dor.  Neither :  I  do  believe  you  equally  just  as 
brave  :  and  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out  for  me 
to  choose,  1  should  not  cast  a  look  upon  the  multi- 
tude if  you  were  absent.  But,  my  lord,  I'm  a 
woman ;  colours,  concealments  may  hide  a  thousand 
faults  in  me,  therefore  know  me  better  first;  I 
hardly  dare  affirm  I  know  myself  in  anything  except 
my  love. 

Aim.  [As.  ..]  Such  goodness  who  could  injure  ! 
I  find  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain  ;  she 
hHs  gained  my  soul,  and  made  it  honest  like  her 


own. — 1  cannot,  cannot  hurt  her. — [Aloud.}  Doc- 
tor, retire. — [.Ejrt/ Foiga&d.]  Madam,  behold  your 
lover  and  your  proselyte,  and  judge  of  my  passion 
by  my  conversion !  — I'm  all  a  lie,  nor  dare  I  give 
a  fiction  to  your  arms ;  I'm  all  counterfeit,  except 
my  passion. 

Dor.  I^orbid  it.  Heaven  !  a  couhterfeit  I 

Aim.  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  poor  needy  man,  come 
with  a  mean,  a  scimdalous  design  to  prey  upon  your 
fortune  ;  but  the  beauties  of  your  mind  and  person 
have  so  won  me  from  myself,  that  like  a  trusty 
servant,  I  prefer  the  interest  of  my  mistress  to  my 
own. 

Dor.  Sure  I  have  had  the  dream  of  some  poor 
mariner,  a  sleepy  image  of  a  weJcome  port,  and 
wake  involved  in  storms  1 — Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usurped, 
but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  his  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty  ' — Once  1  was  proud, 
sir,  of  your  wealth  and  title,  but  now  am  prouder 
that  you  want  it :  now  I  can  show  my  love  was 
justly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love. — Doctor, 
come  in. 

Enter  Fotoaro  at  one  door^  Oipsv  at  another^  v>ho 
tehitpert  Dorintda. 

[To  FoiGARO.]  Your  pardon,  sir,  we  shan't  want 
you  nowl — [To  Aimwbll.]  Sir,  you  must  excuse 
me — I'll  wait  on  you  presently.  [.Exit  with  Gipsy. 
Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  now,  dis  is  foolish.  [  Exit, 
Aim.  Gfone  !  and  bid  the  priest  depart ! — It  has 
an  ominous  look. 

Enter  Archrr. 

Areh.  Courage,  Tom  ! — Shall  I  wish  you  joy  ? 

Aim.  No. 

Arch.  Oons,  man,  what  ha'  you  been  doing? 

Aim.  O  Archer  I  my  honesty,  1  fear,  has  ruined 
me. 

Arch,  How  ! 

Aim.  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered !  and  without  my  consent  ? 
What !  have  I  embarked  my  small  remains  in  the 
same  bottom  with  yours,  and  you  dispose  of  all 
without  my  partnership  ? 

Aim.  O  Archer !  I  own  my  fault. 

Arch.  After  conviction — 'tis  then  too  late  for 
pardon. — You  may  remember,  Mr.  Aimwell,  that 
you  proposed  this  folly  :  as  you  b^pin,  so  end  it. 
Henceforth  I'll  hunt  my  fortune  single— so  fare- 
weU! 

Aim.  Stay,  my  dear  Archer,  but  a  minute. 

Arch.  Stay !  what,  to  be  despised,  exposed,  and 
laughed  at !  No,  I  would  sooner  change  conditions 
wi£  the  worst  of  the  rogues  we  just  now  bound, 
than  bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the  proud  knight 
that  once  I  treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch,  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  brother  to  the  lady 
that  I  had  almost — ^but  no  matter  for  that,  'tis  a 
cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave  you  to  make 
the  best  on't 

Aim.  Freeman! — One  word.  Archer.  Still  I 
have  hopes ;  methought  she  received  my  confession 
with  pleasure. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  who  doubts  it  ? 

Aim.  She  consented  after  to  the  match ;  and  still 
I  dare  believe  she  will  be  just 

Arch.  To  herself,  I  warrant  her,  as  yon  should 
have  been.  ^  ^ 
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Aim,  By  all  my  hopes  she  comes,  and  smiliog 
comes  1 

Re-enter  DoRrwDA. 

DoTk  Come,  my  dear  lord — I  fly  with  impatience 
to  your  arms — the  minutes  of  my  absence  was  a 
tedious  year.     W' here's  this  priest  ? 

Re-enter  Foioaro. 

Arch,  Oons,  a  brave  girl ! 

Dor,  I  suppose,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is  privy 
^o  our  affairs  ? 

Arch,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  Tm  to  be  your  father. 

Dor.  Come,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Arch.  Make  haste,  make  haste,  couple  'em  any 
way. — [Taket  Aimwell's  hand.]  Come,  madam, 
I'm  to  give  you — 

Dor.  My  mind's  altered  ;  I  won't. 

Arch,  Eh  !— 

Aim.  I'm  confounded ! 

Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  aho  is  myshelf. 

Arch,  What's  the  matter  now,  madam  ? 

Dor,  Look'ee,  sir,  one  generous  action  deserves 
another. — ^Tbis  gentleman's  honour  obliged  him  to 
hide  nothing  from  me ;  my  justice  engages  me  to 
conceal  nothing  from  him.  In  short,  sir,  you  are 
the  person  that  you  thought  you  counterfeited; 
you  are  the  true  lord  viscount  Aimwell,  and  I  wish 
your  lordship  joy. — Now,  priest,  you  may  be  gone; 
if  my  lord  is  pleased  now  with  the  match,  let  his 
lordship  marry  me  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Arch,  What  does  she  mean  ? 

Dor.  Here's  a  witness  for  my  truth. 

Enter  Sir  Charlks  Frkkman  and  Mnk  SuLucif . 

Sir  Chas,  My  dear  lord  Aimwell,  I  vrish  yon 
joy. 

Aim.  Of  what? 

Sir  Chas.  Of  your  honour  and  estate.  Your 
brother  died  the  day  before  I  left  London ;  and  all 
your  friends  have  writ  after  you  to  Brussels ; — 
among  the  rest,  I  did  myself  the  honour. 

Arch.  Heark'ee,  sir  knight,  don't  you  banter 
now? 

Sir  Chaa,  'TIS  truth,  upon  my  honour. 

AitH,  Thanks  to  the  pregnant  stars  that  formed 
tV'fi  accident  ? 

Arch.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brought 
it  forth  ! — away  with  it ! 

Aim,  Thanks  to  my  guardian  angel  that  led  me 
to  the  prize  !  [Taking  l}OKmv\*s  hand. 

Arch.  And  double  thanks  to  the  noble  sir 
Charles  Freeman. — My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy. — My 
lady,  I  wish  you  joy. — Egad,  sir  Freeman,  you're 
the  honestest  fellow  living ! — 'Sdeath,  I'm  grown 
strange  airy  upon  this  matter ! —  My  lord,  how 
d'ye  ? — A  word,  my  lord  ;  don't  you  remember 
something  of  a  previous  agreement,  that  entitles 
me  to  the  moiety  of  this  lady's  fortune,  which  I 
think  will  amount  to  five  thousand  pounds  ? 

Aim,  Not  a  penny.  Archer ;  you  would  ha'  cut 
my  throat  just  now,  because  I  would  not  deceive 
this  lady. 

Arch.  Ay,  and  I'll  cut  your  throat  again,  if  you 
should  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That's  what  I  expected ;  and  to  end  the 
t!i«pute,  the  lady's  fortune  is  ten  thousand  pounds, 
we'll  divide  stakes  :  take  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
or  the  lady. 

Dor.  How  !  is  your  lordship  so  indifferent  ? 


Arch,  No,  no,  no,  madam  !  his  lordship  knows 
very  well  that  I'll  take  the  money  ;  I  leave  you  to 
his  lordship,  and  so  we're  both  provided  for. 

Enter  Count  Bbllair. 

Count  Bel.  Mesdames  et  Messieurs^  I  am  your 
servant  trice  humble  i     [  hear  you  be  rob  here. 

Aim.  The  ladies  have  been  in  some  danger,  sir. 

Count  Bel.  And,  begar,  our  inn  be  rob  too  1 

Aim.  Our  inn !  by  whom  ? 

Count  Bel,  By  the  landlord,  begar ! — Garzoor 
he  has  rob  himself,  and  run  away  ! 

Arch.  Robbed  himself! 

Count  Bel.  Ay,  begar,  and  me  too  of  a  hqndre 
pound. 

Arch.  A  hundred  pounds  ? 

Count  Bel.  Yes,  that  I  owed  him. 

Aim.  Our  money's  gone,  Frank. 

Arch.  Rot  the  money !  my  wench  is  gone.— 
[To  Count  Bellair.]  Savez-vous  quelquechose 
de  mademoiselle  Cherry  ? 

Enter  a  Coimtrym&n  leith  a  box  and  a  letter. 

Covn.  Is  there  one  Martin  here  ? 

Arch.  Ay,  ay — who  wants  him  ? 

Coun.  I  have  a  box  here,  and  letter  for  him. 

[Gives  the  box  and  letter  to  Archkr,  and  exit 

Arch.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  what's  here  ?  Legerde- 
main ! — By  this  light,  my  lord,  our  money  again ! 
—  But  this  unfolds  the  riddle.  —  [Opening  the 
Utter.]  Hum,  hum,  hum  1 — Oh,  'tis  for  the  public 
good,  and  must  be  communicated  to  the  company. 

IHeads 
Mr.  Martin, 

My  father  being  afraid  of  an  impeachment  bff 
the  rogues  that  are  taken  to-night,  is  gone  off;  but 
if  you  can  procure  him  a  pardon^  he*U  make  grea^ 
discoveries  that  may  be  useful  to  the  country. 
Could  I  have  met  you  instead  of  your  master  to- 
night, I  would  have  delivered  myself  into  your 
handSf  with  a  sum  that  much  excerds  that  in  your 
strong-box,  which  I  have  sent  you.  with  an  assur- 
ance to  my  dear  Martin  that  I  shall  ever  be  his 
most  faithful  friend  till  death. 

Cherrv  Boniface. 

There's  a  billet-doux  for  you  !  As  for  the  father, 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  and  for  the 
daughter — pray,  my  lord,  persuade  your  bride  to 
take  her  into  her  service  instead  of  Gipsy. 

Aim,  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  your  deliver- 
ance was  owing  to  her  discovery. 

Dor,  Your  command,  my  lord,  will  do  without 
the  obligation.     I'll  take  care  of  her. 

Sir  Chas,  This  good  company  meets  oppor- 
timely  in  favour  of  a  design  I  have  in  behalf  of  my 
unfortunate  sister.  I  intend  to  part  her  from  her 
husband — gentlemen,  will  you  assist  me  I 

Arch,  Assist  you !  'sdeath,  who  would  not 

Count  Bel,  Assist !  garzoon,  we  all  assist  t 

Enter  Squiro  Sullkn  and  Scrub. 

Squire  Sul.  What's  all  this  ?  They  tell  me, 
spouse,  that  you  had  like  to  have  been  robbed. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Truly,  spouse,  I  was  pretty  near  it, 
had  not  these  two  gentlemen  interposed. 

Squire  Sul,   How  came  these  gentlemen  here  ? 

Mrs.  Sul,  That's  his  way  of  returning  thanks, 
you  must  know. 

Count  Bel.  Garzoon,  the  question  be  apropos 
for  all  dat. 
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Sir  Cfias,  You  promised  last  night*  sir,  that 
you  would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning. 

Squire  Sul.   Humph ! 

Arch.  Humph !  what  do  you  mean  by  humph  ? 
Sir,  you  shall  deliver  her— in  short,  sir,  we  have 
saved  you  and  your  family;  and  if  you  are  not 
civil,  we'll  unbind  the  rogues,  join  with  'em,  and 
set  fire  to  your  house.  What  does  the  man  mean  ? 
not  part  with  his  wife  I 

Count  Bel-  Ay,  garzoon,  de  man  no  understan 
common  justice. 

Mr$.  Sul.  Hold,  gentlemen,  all  things  here 
must  move  by  consent,  compulsion  would  spoil 
us  ;  let  my  dear  and  I  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
you  shall  judge  it  between  us. 

Squire  Sul.  Let  roe  know  first  w)]o  are  to  be 
our  judges.     Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Sir  Chat,  I  am  sir  Charles  Freeman,  come  to 
take  away  your  wife. 

Squire  Sul.   And  you,  good  sir  ? 

Aim,  Charles  viscount  Aimwell,  come  to  take 
away  your  sister. 

Squire  Sul,   And  you,  pray,  sir  ? 

Arch.  Francis  Archer,  esquire,  come — 

Squirt:  Sul.  To  take  away,  my  mother,  I  hope. 
Gentlemen,  you're  heartily  welcome  ;  1  never  met 
with  three  more  obliging  people  since  I  was  born  ! 
— And  now,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  you  shall  have 
the  first  word. 

Arch.   And  the  last,  for  five  pound  1 

Mrs.  Sul.   Spouse  1 

Squire  Sul.    Rib! 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  long  have  we  been  married  ? 

Squire  Sul.  By  the  almanac,  fourteen  months ; 
but  by  my  account,  fourteen  years. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Tis  thereabout  by  my  reckoning. 

Count  Bel.  Garzoon,  their  account  will  agree. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Fray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry 
for  ?  ,r 

Squire  Sul,   To  get  an  heir  to  my  estate. 

Sir  Chas.  And  have  you  succeeded  ? 

Squire  Sul.   No. 

Areh.  The  condition  fails  of  his  side. — Pray, 
madam,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  To  support  the  weakness  of  my  sex 
by  the  strength  of  his,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  an  agreeable  society. 

Sir  Chas,   Are  your  expectations  answered  ? 

Mrs.  Sul,  No. 

Count  Bel,   A  clear  cast  I  a  clear  case ! 

Sir  Chas.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual 
contentment  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  In  the  first  place,  I  can't  drink  ale 
with  him. 

Squire  Sul.   Nor  can  I  drink  tea  with  her. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  can't  hunt  with  you. 

Squire  Sul.   Nor  can  I  dance  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sul,  I  hate  cocking  and  racing. 

Squire  Sul.  And  I  abhor  ombre  and  piquet. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Your  silence  is  intolerable. 

Squire  Sul,   Your  prating  is  worse. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Have  we  not  been  a  perpetual  offence 
to  each  other  ?  a  gnawing  vulture  at  the  heart? 

Squire  Sul.   A  frightful  goblin  to  the  sight  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  A  porcupine  to  the  feeling ' 


Squire  Sul,   Perpetual  wormwood  to  the  taste  ? 

Mrs.  Sul,  Is  there  on  earth  a  thing  we  could 
agree  in  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Yes — to  part. 

Mrs.  Sul.  With  all  my  heart. 

Squire  Sul.  Your  hand. 

Mrs.  Sul.    Here. 

Squire  Sul,  These  hands  joined  us,  these  bhall 
part  us. — Away  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.   North. 

Squire  Sul.    South. 

Mrs.  Sul,   East. 

Squire  Sul,  West — far  as  the  poles  a^  under. 

Count  Bel,  Begar,  the  ceremony  be  vera  pretty'. 

Sir  Chas.  Now,  Mr.  Sullen,  there  wants  only 
my  sister's  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

Squire  Sul,  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sistei, 
and  1  love  her  fortune ;  every  one  to  his  fancy. 

Arch,  Then  you  won't  refund  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Not  a  stiver. 

Arch,  Then  I  find,  madam,  you  must  e'en  go  to 
your  prison  again. 

Count  Bel.  What  is  the  portion  ? 

Sir  Chas.  Ten  thousand  pound,  sir. 

Count  Bel,  Garzoon,  I'll  pay  it,  and  she  shall 
go  home  wid  me. 

Arch,  Ha  I  ha !  ha  !  French  all  over. — Do  you 
know,  sir,  what  ten  thousand  pound  English  is.' 

Count  Bel.  No,  begar,  not  justement. 

Arch.  Why,  sir,  'tis  a  hundred  thousand  Hvres. 

Count  BeL  A  hundre  tousand  livres  I  A  gar- 
zoon, me  canno'  do't,  your  beauties  and  their 
fortunes  are  both  too  much  for  me. 

Arch.  Then  I  will. — This  night's  adventure  has 
proved  strangely  lucky  to  us  all — for  captain  Gibbet 
in  his  walk  had  made  bold,  Mr.  Sullen,  with  your 
study  and  escritoir,  and  had  taken  out  all  the  writ- 
ings of  your  estate,  all  the  articles  of  marriage  with 
yottr  lady,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  receipts  to  an 
infinite  value,  1  took  'em  from  him,  and  I  deliver 
'em  to  Sir  Charles. 

lOives  Sir  Cbarues  Frexman  a  parcel  qf  papers  and 
parchments. 

Squire  Sul.  How,  my  writings  ! — my  head  aches 
consumedly. — Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  her 
kfrtmt,  but  I  can't  talk.  If  you  have  a  mind,  sir 
Charles,  to  be  merry,  and  celebrate  my  sister's 
wedding  and  my  divorce,  you  may  command  my 
house — but  my  head  aches  consumedly. — Scrub, 
bring  me  a  dram. 

Arch.  [To  Mrs.  Sullen.]  Madam,  there's  a 
country  dance  to  the  trifle  that  I  sung  to-day ;  your 
hand,  and  we'll  lead  it  up. 

A  Danes, 

'Twould  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these  parties  is 

the  better  pleased,  the  couple  joined,  or  the  couple 

parted  ;  the  one  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  an  untastcd 

happiness,  and  the  other  in  their  deliverance  flrom 

an  experienced  misery. 

g     Both  happy  in  their  several  states  we  find, 

I     Those  parted  by  consent,  and  those  conjoin'd. 

I     Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee, 

1     Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  yon  free. 

I  lExenntomnes 


